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PARLIAMENTARY  GOVERNMENT. 


IN  TWO  RIPERS. 


THE  substance  of   these  papers  is  contained   in   the  following 
propositions : — 

1.  Parliamentary  Government  has  been  irrevocably  established 
amongst  us,  and  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  it  will  be  seriously 
modified  in  any  period  to  which  we  can  look  forward. 

2.  Defects  which  grievously  impair  its  efficiency  both  in  regard  to 
legislation  and  in  regard  to  the  executive  government  are  inherent 
in  it. 

3.  Partial  remedies  may  be  suggested  for  these  defects,  though 
they  are  not  capable  of  being  removed  at  once  by  any  single 
measure. 

The  proposition  that  Parliamentary  Government  has  been  irre- 
vocably established  amongst  us,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
tliat  it  will  be  seriously  modified  within  any  period  to  which  we 
can  look  forward,  is  so  clear  in  itself  that  to  attempt  to  prove  it 
is  to  w^eaken  it.  It  is  the  first  step  in  political  knowledge  to 
admit  that  upon  all  great  national  questions  the  ultimate  decision 
must  hereafter  rest  with  the  numerical  majority  of  voters,  expressing 
their  will  through  representative  assemblies.  There  is  no  use  in  dis- 
cussing the  question  whether  this  is  a  good  state  of  things  or  a  bad  one. 
For  all  practical  purposes  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  exists,  and  that 
it  is  the  part  of  rational  men  to  make  the  best  of  it,  as  they 
make  the  best  of  the  climate,  the  soil,  or  the  national  character  of 
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their  country.  It  has  been  less  generally  remarked,  though  it  is  at 
least  equally  worthy  of  remark,  that,  owing  to  particular  circum- 
stances, the  constitution  of  this  country  is  very  much  more  democratic 
tha»  it  would  have  been  if  the  constitution  had  been  expressly  framed 
on  a  democratic  basis.  Public  opinion  here  acts  on  the  Government 
much  more  forcibly  and  directly  than  it  does  in  the  United  States. 
The  manner  in  which  our  constitutional  changes  have  been  made 
has  been  such  as  to  give  us  a  constitution  which,  though  in  some 
ways  one  of  the  most  complicated,  is  in  others  one  of  the  simplest  in 
the  world.  Most  of  the  parts  which  make  it  look  complicated  have 
long  since  been  struck  with  paralysis,  and  have  sunk  into  the  con- 
dition of  fictions.  Theoretically,  the  Queen  has  boundless  prero- 
gatives ;  practically,  she  has  no  power.  After  making  every  allowance 
for  the  influence  which  an  English  Sovereign  who  made  the  best  use 
of  his  position  might  in  time  acquire  in  the  direction  of  public  affairs 
(which  is  usually  undeirated),  the  power  of  an  American  President 
and  his  Ministers  is  out  of  all  comparison  greater  than  the  power  of  an 
English  King  and  his  Cabinet.  So,  again,  the  power  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  over  the  Enactments  both  of  Congress  and  of  the  State 
Legislatures  is  unlike  anything  which  we  have  in  this  country.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  power  of  a  Parliamentaiy  majority  here  is  quite 
unlike  any  thing  which  Congress,  the  President  and  his  Ministers,  and  the 
Supreme  Court,  all  together  exert  at  any  given  moment  in  the  United 
States.  Very  few  Englishmen  appear  to  see  that  the  result  of 
our  passionate  love  for  constitutional  fictions,  and  of  our  deter- 
mination in  every  case  to  maintain  all  the  old  forms  untouched, 
whilst  we  alter  the  substance  of  all  our  institutions,  has  been 
to  establish  in  this  country  one  of  the  most  direct,  stringent, 
and  unqualified  authorities  in  the  whole  world.  Making  allow- 
ances for  some  institutions  of  a  different  character  which  are  to 
a  certain  extent  checks  upon  it,  the  majority  for  the  time  being 
of  the  House  of  Commons  governing  through  a  Committee  of 
Ministers  absolutely  depending  upon  its  favour,  is  the  absolute 
master  of  every  institution  in  the  countr}',  and  of  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  all  its  inhabitants.  The  contingency  that  the  House  of 
Commons  may  abuse  its  powers  need  not,  as  matters  now  stand, 
be  seriously  considered.  It  is,  however,  worth  while  to  point  out 
how  deeply,  and  indeed  irrevocably,  we  are  committed,  not  only  to 
Parliamentary  Government,  but  to  a  form  of  it  which  is  singularly 
absolute  and  unqualified,  so  far  as  any  legal  limitations  of  its  powers 
are  concerned. 

The  second  proposition  is,  that  defects  which  grievously  impair  its 
efl&ciency,  both  in  regard  to  legislation  and  in  regard  to  the  Executive 
Government,  are  inherent  in  our  form  of  Parliamentary  Government. 
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Before  attempting  to  prove  this,  I  wish  to  disclaim  any  inten- 
tion to  undervalue  the  institutions  under  which  we  live.  A  person 
who  spoke  of  them  with  disrespect  would  prove  his  own  incompetence 
to  discuss  public  affairs  of  importance,  and  his  want  of  acquaintance 
with  political  institutions,  and  the  conditions  under  which  they 
must  of  necessity  work.  Wliatever  faults  our  institutions  may 
have,  they,  or  at  least  we  who  live  under  them,  have  solved  the 
problems  which  are  throwing  the  greater  part  of  Continental  Europe 
into  convulsions.  If  France,  or  Spain,  or  Italy  had  reached  the 
points  at  which  the  defects  of  our  system  become  visible,  they 
would  be  infinitely  better  off  than  they  are  at  present.  We  have  at 
least  arrived  at  a  state  of  stable  equilibrium.  There  is  no  serious 
question  in  this  country  of  deciding  political  questions  by  violence. 
Everyone  takes  a  strong  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  has  a  more  or 
less  intelligent  opinion  about  them.  A  great  number  of  political 
truths  which  in  many  parts  of  the  world  appear  to  be  still  in  the 
nature  of  hidden  mysteries,  have  with  us  passed  into  mere  common- 
places. Moreover,  the  history  and  traditions  of  the  country  give 
a  dignity  to  our  institutions,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  make  those  who 
live  under  them  feel  that  they  have  a  character  to  lose  and  a  position 
to  keep  up  in  the  world.  Above  and  beyond  all,  no  nation  in  the  world 
possesses  anything  like  so  large  a  class  of  intelligent,  independent, 
and  vigorous-minded  men  in  all  ranks  of  life,  who  seriously  devote 
themselves  to  public  affairs,  and  take  the  deepest  possible  interest  in 
the  national  success  and  well-being.  No  one  can  understand  the 
sense  of  stability,  reserved  force,  and  general  power  which  English 
institutions  derive  from  this  circumstance,  until  he  is  able  to 
compare  life  in  this  countiy  with  life  in  a  country  like  India, 
where  Europeans  are  but  a  handful — numerically  so  insignificant  as 
to  be  almost  imperceptible. 

The  character  of  our  public  men  is  the  sheet  anchor  on  which  our 
institutions  depend.  So  long  as  political  life  is  the  chosen  occupation 
of  wise  and  honourable  men,  who  are  above  jobs  and  petty  personal 
views,  the  defects  of  Parliamentary  Government,  however  serious, 
may  be  endured  even  where  they  cannot  be  remedied  or  alienated. 
If,  however,  the  pei*sonal  character  of  English  politicians  should  ever 
be  seriously  lowered,  it  is  difficult  not  to  feel  that  the  present  state 
of  the  constitution  would  give  bad  and  unscrupulous  men  a  power  for 
evil  hardly  equalled  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Upon  the  whole,  those  who  think  thus  of  Parliamentary  Government 
are  under  a  special  obligation  to  speak  plainly  and  without  reserve 
of  its  defects.  Flattery  has  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  been  the 
mortal  enemy  of  every  form  of  government  to  which  it  has  been 
applied,  and  no  form    of   government  ever   was    more   persistently 
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or  more  grossly  flattered  than  our  own.  The  proof  is  to  be  found  in 
nearly  every  newspaper,  and  in  nearly  every  speech  made  by  a  can- 
didate to  electors  or  by  a  member  of  Parliament  to  his  constituents. 
It  is  needless  to  enlarge  either  upon  the  fact  itself  or  upon  the 
evils  which  it  produces.  They  belong  to  the  class  of  facts  which 
everyone  admits  in  theory  and  forgets  in  practice  whenever  it  is  con- 
venient to  do  so,  as  it  often  is. 

I  come  now  to  the  main  subject  of  this  paper,  which  is  to  state 
and  enforce  the  proposition  that  defects  are  inherent  in  Parliamentary 
Government  which  grievously  impair  its  efficiency  both  in  regard  to 
legislation  and  in  regard  to  executive  action. 

All  the  defects  in  question  may  be  regarded  as  the  result  of 
putting  the  whole  government  of  the  country,  both  as  regards 
legislation  and  as  regards  the  control  of  the  administration  of  current 
public  business,  into  the  hands  of  a  popular  assembly  composed  of 
many  hundred  members.  In  short,  there  are  things  which 
Parliament  can  and  must  do,  and  there  are  also  things  which  it 
cannot  possibly  do  well ;  the  importance  of  business  of  the  latter 
class  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  may  be  expected  to  increase 
continuously ;  and  great  public  evils  result  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  done,  and  must  continue  to  be  done  so  long  as  Parliament 
insists  on  doing  everything  itself. 

Take  first  the  things  which  Parliament  can  and  must  do. 
Parliament  must  of  course  decide  questions  on  which  diffei*ent 
sections  of  the  nation  have  conflicting  sentiments  and  interests.  It 
must,  for  instance,  decide  the  question  whether  the  sufii*age  is  to 
be  maintained  at  its  present  level  or  to  be  altered.  The  reason  is, 
that  the  question  "  Who  shall  have  votes  ?"  is  not  at  bottom  a 
question  of  policy,  but  a  question  of  power.  In  making  a  constitu- 
tional law,  rational  men  consider  what  form  of  government  is 
appropriate  to  a  given  nation  under  given  circumstances  at  a  given 
time,  and  with  a  population  composed  of  such  and  such  classes  of 
persons,  related  to  each  other  in  this  way  or  that.  Throughout  the 
discussions  which  preceded  the  last  Reform  Bill,  for  instance,  the 
really  important  question  was,  how  and  to  what  extent  to  give  votes 
to  labouring  men.  Reasonable  people  did  not  suppose  that  the 
measure  would  increase  the  amount  of  political  wisdom  in  the 
constituencies,  or  that  it  would  necessarily  lead  to  better  legislation, 
or  to  a  more  skilful  administration  of  public  affairs.  The  measure  was 
passed  because  it  was  felt  universally  that  some  such  measure  was 
necessary  in  order  to  adjust  the  form  of  our  Government  to  the  gi-eat 
clianges  which  had  taken  place  in  the  body  of  the  nation.  In  short, 
a  step  was  taken  with  a  good  grace  which  it  would  have  been 
absolutely  necessary  to  take  somehow  or  other,  sooner  or  later.   Now, 
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considerations  of  this  sort  are  precisely  the  considerations  which 
address  themselves  to  a  representative  body  chosen  from  and 
immediately  dependent  upon  the  great  body  of  the  public  at  large. 
Every  extension  of  the  suffrage  is  a  surrender  by  the  existing 
constituencies  of  some  part  of  their  power.  As  by  the  hypothesis 
they  have  the  power  to  start  with,  they,  and  they  only,  can  possibly 
determine  through  their  representatives  when  and  to  what  extent 
they  will  share  it  with  others. 

Parliament,  again,  must  decide  all  questions  which  have  a  strong 
and  obvious  bearing  on  questions  of  sentiment,  and  especially  those 
which  bear  upon  religion  and  morality.  These,  like  the  question  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  suffrage,  are  ultimately  questions  of  power. 
There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  an  Established  Church,  and  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  against  it;  and  if  its  advocates  and  its  an- 
tagonists were  left  to  convince  each  other  by  mere  force  of  argument, 
they  would  wrangle  till  the  end  of  time.  Such  questions  are  settled 
in  rough  times  by  physical  force,  or  by  the  threat  of  it.  We  have 
substituted,  as  I  have  elsewhere  remarked,  the  practice  of  counting 
beads  for  the  practice  of  breaking  them — at  least  in  most  cases. 
But  minorities  give  way  in  reality,  not  because  they  are  con- 
vinced, but  because  they  are  overpowered.  On  the  whole,  then, 
questions  which  affect  the  strongest  feelings  of  men,  or  which  are 
concerned  with  the  distribution  of  political  power,  together  with 
many  others  v/hich  it  is  unnecessary  to  particularise  minutely,  must 
be  decided  by  Parliament,  because  the  nation  at  large  cannot 
delegate  the  decision  of  such  questions  to  any  body  which  does  not 
directly  represent  it,  even  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  wiser 
decision  than  a  body  which  does  represent  it  would  give. 

So  much  for  what  can  and  must  be  done  by  Parliament.  I  now 
pass  to  the  question  of  the  things  which  it  ought  not  to  attempt, 
because  it  cannot  possibly  do  them  well.  I  say,  then,  first,  that 
Parliament  is  ill  fitted  for  the  task  of  elaborating  the  details  of 
legislation,  especially  when  it  is  complicated  and  relates  to  special 
subjects,  and  that  it  is  perhaps  even  worse  fitted  for  the  task  of 
keeping  up  a  close  and  stringent  control  over  the  actual  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs. 

First,  as  to  legislation.  The  defects  of  Parliament,  regarded  as  a 
legislative  body,  are  so  numerous  that  it  seems  hardly  respectful  to 
enumerate  them,  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  so  important 
that  it  is  necessary  to  do  so.  To  begin  at  the  beginning,  party 
government  is  so  closely  connected  with  Parliamentary  government 
that  Parliamentary  government  could  not  be  earned  on  without 
it.  A  Parliament  not  divided  into  parties  kept  under  a  certain 
sort    of   discipline   would  be  little   better  than  a   mob.     If,   how- 
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ever,  we  arc  to  have  party  government,  the  following  consequences 
fipom  it  are  inevitable : — Public  men  and  public  measures  of 
nil  sorts  will. have  to  be  classed  under  the  heads  of  Liberal  and 
Conservative,  or  some  other  heads  of  the  same  kind.  This,  however, 
is  a  most  imperfect  and  irrational  distinction  to  take  as  the  only  one 
to  which  attention  ought  to  be  paid  in  choosing  a  member  of 
parliament,  or  supporting  a  measure  introduced  into  Parliament  A 
very  large  number  of  public  questions — a  much  larger  number  than 
most  people  suppose — have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  distinction  : 
and,  as  every  one  knows,  the  best  and  ablest  men  in  the  country  are 
divided,  not  so  very  unequally,  between  the  two  parties.  If  we  wei-e 
at  war,  no  one  would  admit  that  the  politiad  opinions  of  an  admiral 
or  general  ought  to  prevent  his  appointment  to  the  command  of  an 
army  if  he  was  specially  fitted  for  it.  No  one  would  wish  to  see  the 
governors  of  colonies  or  the  Viceroy  of  India  removed  from 
their  situations  as  soon  as  the  Government  which  appointed  them 
went  out  of  office.  Why,  then,  should  the  question  between  Con- 
servative and  Liberal  be  made  the  pivot  upon  which  turns  all 
dectioneering  and  the  whole  conduct  of  public  affairs  ?  The  results 
of  attaching  that  degree  of  importance  to  it  are  manifold,  and  when 
tlie  matter  is  fairly  considered  extremely  surprising. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  very  essence  of  party  government  that 
one-half  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  country  should  be  compelled  to  pass 
the  greater  part  of  their  public  lives  in  fighting  with  the  other  half. 
The  effect  of  this  is  to  produce  an  extraordinary  and  lamentable 
waste  of  time  and  talent,  and  to  encourage  a  way  of  treating  mea- 
sures which  can  only  be  compared  to  the  way  in  which  the  advocates 
of  opposite  parties  in  a  lawsuit  treat  their  opponents*  cases.  It  also 
possesses  the  minds  of  the  public  at  large  with  the  notion  that  to  be 
a  skilful  Parliamentary  gladiator  is  to  be  a  great  statesman,  and  that 
practical  politics  are  rather  a  game  than  a  branch  of  knowledge. 
People  take  sides  in  political  struggles  very  much  as  they  do  at  a 
race,  and  consider  the  question  whether  this  public  man  or  that  gets 
the  better  of  a  sort  of  boxing-match  with  much  more  attention  than 
they  give  to  the  merits  of  less  exciting,  though  they  may  be  intrin- 
sically far  more  important  questions. 

A  greater  evil  than  these  is  the  exaggerated  prominence  which 
party  government  gives  to  matters  of  which  the  intrinsic  importance 
is  small,  by  putting  it  in  the  power  of  any  little  knot  of  persons  who 
take  an  interest  in  some  one  trumpery  matter  which  just  fits  the 
calibre  of  their  minds,  to  turn  the  balance  this  way  or  that  in  party 
struggles  by  promising  their  support  to  any  one  who  will  pledge 
himself  as  they  wish  on  tlieir  special  question.  A  man  well  fitted 
in  every  way  to  sit  in  Parliament  may  often  lose  his  scat  by  differing 
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in  opinion  from  tbe  bigoted  part  of  the  constituency  on  some  small 
question.  *These  fancies  used,  I  believe,  to  be  described  in  the 
United  States  collectively  as  "the  isms;"  and  their  influence  on 
the  government  of  the  country  long  has  been,  and  continually  is, 
growing  in  strength. 

Another  effect  of  party  government  is  that  it  produces  an 
arbiti-ary  connection  between  measures  which  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered upon  their  own  merits  The  Ministry  as  a  whole  being  re- 
sponsible, jointly  and  severally,  for  all  their  measures,  the  country  is 
continually  put  in  the  dilemma  of  approving  bad  measures  or 
renouncing  good  ones,  when  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  the 
bad  measures  should  not  be  rejected  and  the  good  ones  adopted.  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  two  really  impoilant  proposals  with  less  in 
common  than  the  proposal  to  remodel  the  English  Courts  of  Justice 
and  the  proposal  to  establish  a  new  University  in  Ireland.  Yet 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  fate  of  these  two  measures  was 
closely  linked  together  last  spring.  If  a  Conservative  Government 
had  been  formed  when  Mr.  Gladstone  resigned  upon  the  defeat  of  his 
University  Bill,  Lord  Selbornes  Judicature  Bill  must  have  been  lost; 
and  whether  it  would  have  ever  been  carried,  either  by  his  own  party 
or  by  his  opponents,  would  have  depended  on  a  variety  of  party  com- 
binations as  difficult  to  airange  or  to  foresee  as  the  changes  of  a 
kaleidoscope.  This  is  not  the  place  to  say  anything  on  the  subject 
of  denominational  education ;  but  if  we  assume,  for  the  sake  of 
illustration,  that  the  present  Govenament  are  less  favourably  disposed 
towards  it  than  a  Conservative  Government  would  be,  it  may  be  said 
with  truth  that  the  prospects  of  denominational  education  in  the 
British  Islands  will  be  slightly  improved  if  the  Ashantees  were  to 
contrive  to  destroy  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  and  his  staff.  That  the 
immediate  prospects  of  the  25th  clause  of  the  Education  Act  will, 
for  the  next  few  months,  vary  inversely  as  the  healthiness  of  the 
Gold  Coast  and  the  fidelity  and  courage  of  the  Fautees  and  Houssas, 
is  a  reflection  intrinsically  as  odd  as  Mr.  Darwin's  discovery  that 
domestic  cats  are  the  patron  saints  of  humble-bees. 

A  fourth  result  of  party  government  is  the  total  destiniction  of  any 
approach  to  permanence,  continuity,  or  system  in  the  management  of 
public  aSairs.  The  Government  of  the  moment  is  never  sure  that 
it  will  continue  in  power  for  more  than  a  few  months.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  point  out  all  the  consequences  of  this  uncertainty  upon 
every  branch  of  public  business.  The  most  important  result  upon 
Jegislation  is  that  every  Ministry  is  obliged,  for  the  sake  of  having  a 
ciy,  and  also  for  the  sake  of  justifying  its  own  tenure  of  power,  to 
have  some  two  or  three  great  measures  on  which  its  existence  is 
staked,  and  to  which  all  other  things  are  to  be  sacrificed.     I  am  very 
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far  indeed  from  agreeing  with  the  do-nothing  theory  of  politics,  which 
in  these  days  has  numerous  advocates  ;  nor  do  I  think  thsft  those  who 
charge  the  present  Groverument  with  what  they  describe  as  heroic 
legislation, — heroic  in  what  is  explained  to  be  a  strictly  medical 
sense, — are  more  just  to  their  antagonists  than  political  speakers, 
usually  are.  Apart  from  all  passing  and  temporary  politics,  it  is  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  system  of  party  government  that 
ever}'  one  who  succeeds  in  dethroning  his  rival  should  fix  his  mind 
upon  some  prominent  Parliamentary  triumph,  and  strain  every  nerve 
to  obtain  it — laying  aside,  in  order  to  do  so,  all  serious  attention  to 
matters  which  it  would  require  several  years  to  establish,  superintend, 
and  bring  into  good  working  order. 

I  will  not,  however,  insist  upon  this  in  detail,  as  it  enters  more  or 
less  into  the  general  subject  of  the  unfitness  of  a  large  popular 
assembly  for  the  business  of  elaborating  the  details  of  legislation,  and 
for  the  business  of  legislating  at  all  upon  matters  which  require  great 
care,  much  constructive  skill,  and  a  large  amount  of  special  knowledge. 
I  think  it  was  Mr.  Bright  who  once  compia.red  the  progress  of  a 
measure  through  Parliament  to  the  progress  of  a  cab  along  Fleet- 
street  on  a  day  when  the  traffic  is  unusually  heavy.  If  a  horse  falls 
or  a  wheel  comes  oflf,  there  is  a  block,  which  extends  for  a  gi*eat 
distance,  and  which  makes  the  question  whether  or  not  it  will  be 
possible  to  reach  any  particular  point  at  any  particular  time  one  on 
which  it  is  impossible  to  form  even  a  plausible  conjecture.  The 
figure  was  perhaps  better  than  the  common  run  of  figures,  and 
it  might  even  have  been  carried  a  little  further.  It  might  have 
been  added  that,  apart  from  the  inevitable  friction  and  jostling 
of  cabs  and  omnibuses  going  difierent  ways,  the  street  has  not 
unfrequently  to  be  cleared,  all  the  traffic  being  stopped  and 
thrust  this  way  or  that  in  the  most  unceremonious  manner,  in  order 
that  some  party  debate  may  be  able  to  go  charging  along  like  a  fire- 
engine,  with  the  firemen  shouting  to  everyone  to  clear  the  way,  and 
a  noisy  mob  roaring  at  their  heels.  It  must  also  be  recollected  that 
our  Parliamentary  highway  is  open  only  for  a  part  of  the  day,  and 
that  every  vehicle  which  cannot  get  past  a  certain  point  by  a 
certain  time — the  hour  corresponding  to  the  closing  of  the  Session — 
finds  the  gates  shut,  and  must  return  to  the  place  from  whence  it 
came  ;  not  to  speak  of  the  possibility  of  their  being  shut  at  any  time 
by  a  dissolution. 

Dropping  all  metaphor,  the  following  defects  at  least  are  incidental 
to  Parliamentary  legislation,  quite  apart  from  the  system  of  party 
government,  which,  however,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned,  aggra- 
vates every  one  of  them  to  an  incalculable  degree.  In  the  first  place> 
the  eCFect  of  the  right  of  every  member  to  introduce  any  measure  he 
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likes,  and  the  rule  that  every  Act  must  pass  th^-ough  all  its  stages 
in  both  Houses  in  some  one  Session  of  Parliament,  together  with  the 
general  uncertainty  .thrown  over  everything  by  the  instability  of  the 
tenure  of  office,  makes  anything  like  continuous  systematic  legislation 
upon  any  subject  practically  impossible.  The  character  of  our  statute- 
book  is  pretty  well  known,  and  need  not  be  insisted  upon,  nor 
shall  I  here  dwell  upon  certain  views  of  my  own  relating  to  the 
simplification  of  the  law,  but  I  may  remark  that  the  statute-book  as 
.it  stands  bears  upon  almost  every  subject  in  which  we  are  inte- 
rested, with  the  exception  perhaps  of  questions  of  pure  science ;  and 
anyone  may  see  that  matters  have  got  into  a  state  in  which  two 
things  are  almost  equally  desirable — namely,  first,  that  by  obvious 
and  well-known  methods  our  existing  laws,  and  the  vast  mass  of 
miscellaneous  institutions  created  by  them,  should  be  reduced  into 
an  intelligible  shape;  and  next,  that  such  amendments  as  they 
require  should  be  made  systematically  and  upon  some  kind  of  general 
plan.  A  system  under  which  any  one  of  a  large  number  of  pereons 
is  at  liberty  to  occupy  the  attention  of  Parliament  for  a  greater  or 
less  time,  by  proposing  to  it  any  little  change — ^possibly  good  in 
itself — w^hich  happens  to  strike  his  fancy,  really  aggravates  the  exist- 
ing evils  more  than  it  alleviates  them.  The  statute-book  is  like 
a  mass  of  tangled  string  which  it  is  very  important  to  disentangle. 
Modem  legislation  is  like  a  set  of  persons  engaged  in  disentangling 
it,  each  of  whom  has  got  hold  of  a  separate  loop,  which  he  is  dragging 
with  all  his  might  in  his  own  direction,  and  upon  which  he  is  quite 
prepared  to  use  his  penknife  to  any  extent  if  he  comes  across  a  knot. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  opinion  that  Parliament  should,  for  a 
series  of  years,  pass  no  laws  except  repealing  Acts ;  but  I  can  quite 
undei-stand  how  the  able  and  eminent  person  who  expressed  this 
opinion  came  to  form  it.  My  own  belief  is,  that  there  never  was  a 
time  or  country  in  which  careful,  well-considered,  systematic  legisla- 
tion was  more  urgently  required  than  it  is  now  and  here;  and  I 
have  no  sort  of  doubt  that  it  affords  the  only  means  by  which  the 
law  itself,  and  the  institutions  which  the  law  has  created,  can  be 
put  into  a  proper  shape.  But  I  am  at  least  as  firmly  convinced  that, 
under  the  present  system,  it  is  impossible  that  Parliament  should 
either  determine  what  measures  ought  to  be  proceeded  with,  or  in 
what  order  they  should  be  taken,  or  that  when  those  questions  are 
settled,  it  should  bestow  upon  them  anything  like  the  amount  of  care 
and  thought  necessary  to  put  them  into  proper  shape. 

Every  one  who  has  ever  had  occasion  to  read  an  Act  of  Parliament 
with  care  must  know  that  even  acts  which  are  apparently  very 
simple  will  almost  always  be  found,  upon  examination,  to  involve  a 
number  of  questions  of  detail  which  cannot  be  settled  off-hand,  which 
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it  is  essential  to  settle  correctly,  and  which  can  hardly  be  discussed 
in  set  speeches  by  a  popular  body,  inasmuch  as  it  is  difficult  to  see 
what  the  nature  of  the  question  is  without  close  attention,  repeated 
explanations,  and  careful  weighing  of  words  and  comparison  of 
passages.  Moreover,  the  effect  of  amendments  cannot  b^  understood 
till  the  amendment  is  incorporated  with  the  matter  amended,  and 
the  result  of  the  whole  carefully  considered.  Suppose  that  when  an 
artist  had  completed  a  picture  or  a  statue,  a  committee  of  rival  aitists 
were  to  proceed  to  debate  the  question  whether  a  little  colour  should 
be  put  in  here  or  a  bit  of  marble  chipped  oflF  there ;  and  suppose, 
further,  that  the  alteration  was  to  be  made  there  and  then,  when  the 
majority  had  declared  its  opinion,  would  the  result  be  satisfactory  ? 
What  again  would  happen  if  it  were  the  avowed  object  of  many 
members  of  the  committee  to  destroy  the  merits  of  the  work,  and, 
if  they  could  not  prevent  the  artist  from  painting,  at  all  events  to 
jog  his  elbow  as  much  and  as  often  as  possible  ? 

The  truth  is,  that  as  long  as  the  present  system  lasts,  the 
details  of  legislation  must  of  necessity  be  ill  done.  If,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  Bill  is  furiously  debated  clause  by  clause,  it  is  apt  to  be 
pulled  to  pieces,  till  its  authors  would  hardly  recognize  it ;  and  this 
mutilation,  be  it  remembered,  is  inflicted,  not  by  w^ay  of  intelligent 
criticism,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  Bill,  but  often  for  the 
purpose  of  defeating  it.  It  is  directed  almost  exclusively  to  points 
of  policy  which  are  interesting,  and  not  to  points  of  working  detail, 
which  are  often  as  dull  as  they  are  important. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  Bill  does  not  happen  to  attract  attention 
or  to  appeal  to  party  feeling,  it  may  be  passed  through  Parliament 
with  much  less  alteration  and  discussion  than  it  deserves.  Strange 
as  it  may  appear,  I  believe  that  the  measures  which  were  passed  by 
the  Legislative  Council  in  India  received  much  more  careful  and 
minute  criticism  than  Acts  of  Parliament  which  do  not  attract  public 
iittention,  and  which  relate  to  special  subjects,  although  the  gi*eat 
difficulty  with  which  the  Government  of  India  has  to  struggle  at 
every  turn  is,  that  nothing  which  deserves  to  be  called  public  opinion 
exists  in  the  country.  The  reason  is,  that  every  efifort  was  used  by 
the  Government  of  India  to  obtain  as  much  of  such  criticism  as  they 
could.  Copies  of  all  Bills  before  the  Council  were  forwarded  to  officers 
and  others  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  who  would  have  to  work  them 
when  they  were  passed  into  law,  and  they  were  called  upon  to  criticise 
the  draft  as  minutely  as  possible.  These  criticisms  were  afterwards  care- 
fully discussed,  one  by  one,  by  a  Select  Committee  of  the  Council,  which 
was  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  which,  in  the  case  of  important 
Bills,  would  pass  several  hours  a-day  for  several  months  together  in 
the  most  minute  and  carefiil  examination  of  every  word  of  the  Bill 
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before  them.  No  one  who  has  not  seen  the  effects  of  such  a  process 
can  tell  how  great  they  are,  and  no  one  who  is  not  familiar  with 
English  law  reports  can  judge  of  the  extent  to  which  such  an  exami- 
nation is  needed  for  Acts  of  Parliament. 

I  may  sum  up  shortly  what  I  have  to  say  upon  the  defects  of 
Parliament,  considered  as  a  legislative  body,  as  follows ; — The  system 
of  party  government,  the  size  and  character  of  the  two  Houses,  and 
more  especially  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  system  of  conduct- 
ing public  business  by  making  speeches,  combine  with  some  other 
matters,  which,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  omit,  to  make  it  almost  im- 
possible for  Parliament  to  legislate  in  a  satisfactory  way  upon  the  infi- 
nite variety  of  subjects  which  come  before  them.    Parliament  can  and 
must  decide  upon  broad  questions  of  principle  and  policy,  but  as  soon 
as  they  attempt,  not  only  to  lay  down  great  principles,  but  to  criticise 
elaborate  schemes  and  to  settle  workmg  details,  they  fall  into  every 
sort  of  mistake,  and  do  their  work  with  so  little  accuracy  and  with 
such  a  total  want  of  system,  management  of  time,  and  organization 
of  labour,  that  their  eflforts  to  solve  the  different  practical  problems 
of  the  day  often  end  in  producing  mere  confusion  and  bewilderment. 
But  I  will  conclude  this  part  of  what  I  have  to  say  by  quoting  a 
passage  from  Mr.  Mill  s  Autobiography,  which  sums  up  in  a  pointed 
manner  a  view  which  he  has  stated  more  fully  in  his  work  on  Repre- 
sentative Government.  He  says  that  in  that  work  he  discusses  several 
questions  which  must  soon  be  decided.     "  The  chief  of  these  is  the 
distinction    between    the   function    of    making    laws,    for   which   a 
numerous  popular  assembly  is  radically  unfit,  and  that  of  getting 
good  laws  made,  which  is  its  proper  duty,  and  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
fulfilled  by  any  other  authority;  and  the  consequent  need  of  a  legis- 
lative commission  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  constitution  of  a  free 
country,  consisting  of  a  small    number   of  highly-trained  political 
minds,  on  whom,  when  Parliament  has  determined  that  a  law  should 
be  made,  the  task  of  making  it  should    be    devolved.  Parliament 
retaining  the  power  of  passing  or  rejecting  the  Bill  when  drawn  up, 
but  not  of  altering  it  otherwise  than  by  sending  proposed  amend- 
ments to  be  dealt  with  by  the  commission."     I  should  not  myself  be 
prepared  to  go  to  this  extent.     I  give    the  extract  because  it  shows 
how  deeply  the  most  distinguished  advocate  of  Parliamentaiy  Govern- 
ment felt  the  importance  of  the  drawbacks  to  it  which  I  have  tried 
to  sketch. 

I  now  pass  from  the  defects  of  our  system  in  a  legislative  point 
of  view  to  its  defects  in  reference  to  the  general  control  of  the 
Executive.  This  is  a  very  curious  subject,  and  inasmuch  as  it 
affects  all  pailies  alike,  it  has  attracted  much  less  attention  than  it 
deserves.     The  theory  of  the  Constitution  is  that  the  King  is  the 
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head  of  the  State,  and  his  constitutional  adviser  in  the  administra- 
tion of  public  aflfairs  is  the  Privy  Council.  Parliament  is  the  great 
council  of  the  nation  called  together  to  consult  dt  arduis  regni, 
and  in  particular  to  legislate  when  occasion  requires,  to  see  to  the 
redress  of  grievances,  and  to  vote  supplies.  In  ancient  times  the 
actual  management  of  public  business  appears  to  have  been  con- 
ducttd  somewhat  as  follows  : — There  were  a  certain  number  of  high 
officei*s,  such  as  the  Lord  Treasurer  and  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  who, 
by  virtue  of  their  office,  were  at  the  head  of  particular  departments ; 
but  the  great  administrative  body  was  the  Pri\^  Council,  which  was 
divided  into  committees.  Thus,  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  the  Privy 
Council  consisted  of  thirty-one  members,  who  were  divided  into  a 
Judicial  Committee ;  a  Committee  which  seems  to  have  superintended 
the  execution  of  penal  laws  and  the  punishment  of  offences ;  a  Com- 
mittee of  State ;  a  Committee  of  Revenue;  and  a  Committee  of  "Bul- 
warks " — I  suppose  fortifications.  In  the  time  of  Charles  II.  it  seems 
to  have  been  divided  into  four  committees,  viz. : — 1.  For  foreign 
affairs;  2.  Admiralty,  naval,  and  militar}^;  3.  Petitions- of  complaint 
and  grievance  ;  4.  Trade,  Colonies,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  Secre- 
taries of  State  were  members  of  every  committee,  and  special  com- 
mittees were  appointed  as  occasion  arose.  The  King  himself  sat  at 
the  Council  board,  and  took  part  in  all  that  passed  there.  This  was 
an  intelligible,  straightforward  system.  The  King  was  at  the  head 
of  affairs.  He  communicated  with  the  people  through  Parliament  for 
particular  purposes  and  on  special  occasions.  He  managed  his  affairs 
through  the  Privy  Council,  and  he  had  local  agents  in  the  sheriffs, 
justices  of  the  peace,  mayors,  bailiffs,  and  other  officers  of  corpora- 
tions, who  were  dependent  upon  him  in  various  degrees,  but  who  in 
every  case  were  in  one  way  or  another  responsible  for  the  discharge 
of  their  respective  duties  and  the  execution  of  any  lawful  ordei"s  which 
they  might  receive. 

I  need  not  enumerate  the  steps  by  which  Parliament  gradually 
possessed  itself  of  the  position  which  it  occupies  at  present ;  but  I 
wish  to  point  out  a  consequence  of  the  change,  the  importance  of 
which  has  never  been  sufficiently  recognised.  This  consequence 
is,  that  the  country  has  no  regular  administrative  constitution 
whatever.  The  Privy  Council  has  become  a  dead-alive  body  of  the 
strangest  kind.  Vestiges  of  its  old  constitution  still  remain  in  the 
Committee  on  Education,  the  Committee  on  Trade,  and  the  Judicial 
Committee.  The  Judicial  Committee  is,  of  course,  entitled  to  the  high 
consideration  which  it  enjoys  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  courts 
of  justice  in  the  world  ;  but  it  is  a  court  of  justice,  and  in  no  real 
sense  a  branch  of  a  council.  The  Committee  on  Education  and  the 
Committee   on   Trade   are  mere  fictions,  and   I   believe   never   or 
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hardly  ever  meet.  Traces  of  their  existence  ai*e  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  heads  of  these  departments  are  called  vice-president, 
and  that  the  official  letters  of  the  department  are  written  in  the 
name  of  "  My  Lords."  The  Privy  Council  has  some  other  substantial 
duties  to  which  I  need  not  refer  specifically,  as  I  am  not  writing 
an  essay  on  the  subject ;  but  it  seldom  meets  as  a  whole  except  for 
formal  purposes,  and  its  really  important  duty,  that  of  advisiijg  and 
assisting  the  King  in  the  general  superintendence  and  management 
of  public  business,  has  ceased  to  be  discharged  at  all,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  King  has  ceased  to  do  that  in  which  the  Council 
used  to  help  him,  and  that  no  one  has  taken  his  place. 

The  body  which  most  nearly  resembles  the  old  Privy  Council  is 
the  modern  Cabinet ;  but  before  I  say  what  I  have  to  say  about  it,  I 
must  say  a  few  words  on  the  other  great  officers  of  State.     Their 
history  is  as  long  as  it  is  strange.     To  give  the  whole  of  it,  it  would 
be  necessaiy  to  go  back  to  the  Aula  Kegia  or  Royal  Court  of  the 
early  Norman  Kings,  which,  during  the  fii'st  period  of  English  his- 
tory, .was  Westminster  Hall  and  Downing  Street,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  all  in  one.     All  that  I  need  say  of 
it  is,  that  it  had  a  variety  of  great  officers,  the  Chancellor  being  the 
only  one  who  still  retains  anything  like  his  original  importance.   The 
Treasurer  and  the  Lord  High  Admiral  are,  so  to  speak,  held  in  solution 
by  Commissions,  but  by  a  long  and  obscure  process,  the  duties  of  most 
of  them,  or  what  we  partly  know  and  partly  guess  to  have  been  their 
duties,  devolved  first   upon  the  Privy  Council  and  then  upon  the 
Secretaries  of  State. 

Who  and  what  these  officers  ai'c,  what  are  their  duties,  and  what 
their  legal  character,  has  been  on  different  occasions  the  subject  of 
great  legal  controversy ;  but  at  present  each  of  them  is  the  head 
of  a  great  branch  of  the  public  service.  Each  has  a  large  number 
of  important  offices,  subject  to  him  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  a 
Secretary  of  State  as  such  (for  by  a  strange  legal  mystery,  which  has 
a  sort  of  doctrinal  sound,  the  five  secretaries  are  only  one  officer  in 
the  eye  of  the  law)  has  a  variety  of  statutory  powers.  Besides 
these  great  offices  of  State  there  are,  as  I  need  hardly  say,  a  very 
lai'ge  number  of  offices,  established  for  the  most  part  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  for  the  transaction  of  particular  matters  of  business. 
On  all  sides  we  are  met  by  commissioners,  inspectors,  boards  of  one 
sort  or  another,  whose  powers  and  relations  to  the  Government 
depend  upon  the  particular  enactments  by  whicli  they  were  created. 
Many  of  them  are  for  practical  purposes  almost  independent  and 
self-contained.  The  aggregate  of  these  institutions  forms  our 
administrative  system.  It  is  impossible  for  anyone  who  has  not 
specially  studied  the  subject  to  have  an  adequate  idea  of  its  excessive 
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intricacy  and  absolute  want  of  system.  The  constitution  of  our 
Courts  of  Justice  is  not  altogether  simple  ;  but  it  is  simplicity  itself 
in  comparison  to  the  constitution  of  the  public  offices. 

I  have  said  these  few  words  on  a  subject  of  extraordinary  difficulty 
and  intricacy  for  the  sake  of  the  remarks  which  it  suggests  as  to  the 
influence  of  the  Parliamentary  system  upon  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment. The  first  of  these  relates  to  the  Cabinet  The  Cabinet  is  a 
body  altogether  unknown  to  the  law,  invested  with  no  legal  power 
whatever.  How  far  it  is  a  governing  council,  and  how  far  each 
individual  member  is  master  in  his  own  department,  is  a  question 
which  no  one  can  pretend  to  answer  who  has  not  himself  been  a 
Cabinet  Minister,  and  which  probably  could  not  be  answered  very  dis- 
tinctly by  those  who  have  held  that  position.  The  point  which  seems 
to  be  clearest  about  the  Cabinet  is,  that  it  is  so  contrived  as  to  repre- 
sent with  the  utmost  possible  nicety  every  fluctuation  in  Parliamentary 
opinion,  and  to  be  dependent  for  its  existence  upon  the  continuance 
of  a  general  tacit  understanding  amongst  its  members  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  public  afiairs  are  to  be  managed,  and,  in  particular, 
as  to  the  policy,  whether  legislative  or  executive,  which  is  to  be  pro- 
posed to  Parliament.  The  Cabinet  has  none  of  the  distinctive  marks 
of  a  governing  council.  It  makes  no  formal  orders,  it  has  no  'secretary 
or  other  executive  officer.  No  official  record  of  its  proceedings  is 
made ;  they  are  mere  private  conversations  (the  eflfect  of  which  is 
never  known  to  the  public),  and  the  only  way  in  which  a  minority  or 
even  a  single  dissentient  member  can  relieve  himself  from  full 
responsibility  for  all  the  acts  of  the  Cabinet  is  by  resignation.  He 
cannot  record  his  dissent  or  even  state  publicly  and  officially  the  fact 
that  he  dissents.  This  arrangement  does  not  appear  favourable 
to  a  vigorous  central  control  of  the  different  departments.  It  puts 
the  Prime  Minister  in  a  position  greatly  less  powerful  than  that  of  a 
king,  and  I  believe  a  king  of  some  sort,  a  king  who  really  governs, 
subject  of  course  to  distinct  and  weighty  responsibility,  and  it  may 
be  for  a  limited  time,  to  be  essential  to  good  administration.  An 
American  President  is  a  much  nearer  approach  to  a  king  than  an 
English  Prime  Minister.  Our  system,  which  may  be  called  the  ficti- 
tious method  of  government,  might  have  been  contrived  on  purpose 
to  render  all  administration  weak,  hesitating,  and  consciously  depen- 
dent for  every  act  and  thought  on  the  shifting  currents  of  public  and 
in  particular  of  Parliamentary  opinion.  The  truth  of  this  view  can 
hardly  be  distinctly  proved  by  any  pei-son  who  has  not  had  imme- 
diate personal  knowledge  of  the  interior  working  of  Cabinets ;  but 
facts  known  to  all  the  world  strongly  suggest  that  tlie  effect  of  the 
Parliamentary  system  upon  the  executive  goverament  of  the  country 
has  been  to  deprive  the  king  of  all  real  power,  and  by  the  introduc- 
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tion  of  fictions  and  the  creation  of  unconnected  offices  to  convert 
the  executive  government  into  an  aggregate  of  isolated  institutions 
having  no  common  centre,  no  clear  and  well-defined  constitution  or 
connection  with  each  other,  and  no  permanent  heads. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  true  source  of  those  frequent 
miscarriages  and  of  that  general  inefficiency  which  has  been  so  fre- 
quently, and  in  many  instances  so  unjustly,  laid  to  the  charge  of  our 
public  offices.  It  is  not  that  the  offices  themselves  are  ill- 
arranged,  or  that  the  permanent  officials  connected  with  them  are 
deficient  in  ability  or  zeal.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  no 
country  in  the  world  need  wish  for  abler  or  better  public  servants 
than  the  heads  of  our  public  departments.  The  real  evil  lies  in  the 
want  of  a  clearly-defined  system,  showing  precisely  the  duty  of  each 
department  and  its  relation  to  the  rest,  and  in  the  natiu-e  of  the 
relation  between  the  Parliamentary  heads  of  departments  and  their 
permanent  staflF;  and  this  again  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  circum- 
stance that  nearly  the  w^hole  of  the  time  and  attention  of  the 
Ministry,  as  a  body,  has  to  be  devoted,  not  so  much  to  the  transaction 
of  the  business  of  their  offices  as  to  the  view  which  Parliament  will 
take  of  their  measures. 

Much  is  said,  and  with  justice,  of  the  benefits  of  constant  Par- 
liamentary vigilance  and  supervision,  but  I  do  not  think  that  Parlia- 
ment is  or  can  possibly  be  made  a  place  for  calm,  careful,  and 
comprehensive  criticism  upon  the  doings  of  public  men  and  public 
departments.  A  Minister  may  be  displaced,  a  special  committee  or  a 
commission  may  produce  a  number  of  blue  books  ;  but  a  very  largo 
proportion  of  all  the  inquiries  which  take  place  end  in  very  trifling 
practical  results. 

I  will  give  one  or  two — they  shall  be  only  one  or  two — illustrations 
of  what  I  have  said.  Within  the  last  few  months  great  Ministerial 
difficulties  and  wide  changes  have  arisen  entirely  from  the  fact  that 
several  of  the  most  important  officers  of  the  State  differed  as  to 
the  limits  and  natures  of  their  respective  duties.  I  have  ouly  to 
mention  the  names  of  Mr.  Lowe,  Mr.  Ayrton,  and  Mr.  Baxter  to 
show  to  what  I  allude.  To  pass  from  this  to  what  is  now  matter  of 
history.  We  all  remember  the  misfortunes  of  the  Crimean  w^ar, 
and  the  cry  for  administrative  reform  which  it  produced,  and  which 
ended,  as  such  cries  do,  in  meetings  and  speeches,  which  I  suspect 
will  be  found,  should  the  occasion  arise,  not  to  have  produced  all  the 
efl^ects  which  could  be  desired.  Long  before  the  Crimean  war,  Sir 
James  Stephen,  who,  in  1847,  left  the  Colonial  Office,  of  the  perma- 
nent establishment  of  which  he  had  been  the  head  for  many  years, 
used  to  say  continually  that  the  war  departments  were  so  organized 
that  if  an  European  war  occurred  they  would  utterly  break  down. 
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The  Colonial  Office  of  those  days  was  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  and  the  Colonies.  At  the  time  in  question  I  believe 
there  was  not,  and  had  not  been  for  many  years,  a  single  soldier  in 
it  Its  functions,  and  those  of  the  Secretary  at  War  and  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, were  so  strangely  intermixed  that  I  believe  no  one 
knew  distinctly  how  they  were  related  to  each  other. 

I  will  content  myself  with  a  single  additional  remark  on  the  chaotic 
condition  to  which  our  Parliamentary  system  has  reduced  the  executive 
government.  No  one  living  man  knows  what  the  system  is  or  where  to 
get  an  account  of  it.  Many  years  ago — more  than  twenty — I  studied 
the  subject  with  some  care,  with  a  view  to  writing  a  ^)Ook  about  it. 
Engagements  of  other  kinds  caused  me  to  lay  the  scheme  aside ;  but 
my  inquiries  satisfied  me  that  there  was  no  tolerable  account  of  the 
subject  to  be  found  anywhere,  and  that  the  only  way  of  forming  one 
would  be  by  going  through  studies  and  making  personal  inquiries 
which  hardly  any  one  is  in  a  position  to  undertake.  The  only  book 
I  ever  saw  which  even  professed  to  deal  with  the  subject  system- 
atically, is,  characteristically  enough,  a  German  one — "  Das  lieutige 
englische  Verfassungs  und  Verwaltungsrecht,"  by  Dr.  Gneist.  If  it 
be  asked  what  Parliamentary  Government  has  to  do  with  this 
result,  I  answer  it  has  practically  destroyed  all  unity  in  administra- 
tion by  reducing  the  office  of  king  to  a  C3rpher,  and  by  replacing  him 
by  a  set  of  Ministers  who  shift  backwards  and  forwards,  who  are 
equal  amongst  themselves,  and  are  little  kings  in  their  own  depart- 
ments, and  who  are  therefore  neither  competent  nor  inclined  to 
attempt  to  give  distinctness  and  unity  to  the  whole  system. 

This,  however,  is  only  one  part,  and  by  no  means  the  most  important 
part,  of  the  bad  effects  which  the  Parliamentary  system  produces  upon 
executive  government.  To  appreciate  it  fully,  it  is  necessary  to  look 
at  the  interior  of  any  great  department.  In  each  case  there  is  a 
Parliamentary  head  of  the  office,  and  in  many  a  Parliamentary 
under-secretary  as  well.  Besides  these,  there  is  in  eveiy  case  a 
permanent  staff — the  most  important  members  of  which  are,  as  a 
rule,  appointed  in  mature  life,  after  distinguishing  themselves  in 
other  ways.  The  Parliamentary  head  of  the  office  is  its  absolute 
master.  He  is  responsible  for  what  is  done  in  it,  and  it  is  in  his 
power,  if  he  pleases,  to  treat  every  other  member  of  it  (except, 
perhaps,  to  some  extent,  his  Parliamentary  subordinate)  as  a  mere 
clerk.  On  the  other  hand,  he  may,  and  he  sometimes  does,  prac- 
tically devolve  upon  his  under-secretary  the  general  management  of 
business.  Now,  Parliamentary  life  is  the  only  road  to  the  great 
offices  of  State,  and  they  are  distributed  mainly  upon  party  con- 
siderations, and  with  very  little  reference  to  the  actual  management 
of  the  business  of  offices.     Hence,  the  head  of  an  office  is  put  there 
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for  Parliamentary  reasons,  and  not  on  account  of  his  special  know- 
ledge. If  the  chairman  of  a  railway  company,  or  the  managing  partner 
of  a  manufactory  or  house  of  business  were  appointed  on  account  say  of 
his  literary  ability,  and  having  been  appointed,  were  suddenly  changed 
-every  few  years,  without  the  least  reference  to  the  state  of  affairs  in 
the  establishment,  we  all  know  what  the  result  would  be.  Either  the 
-establishment  would  suffer  grievously,  or  the  chairman  or  managing 
partner  would  be  only  the  nominal  head  of  the  business,  or  both. 
Since  1830,  we  have  had  sixteen  Prime  Ministers  and  fourteen 
•distinct  Ministries  ;  so  that  a  Ministry  on  an  average  lasts  just  about 
three  years.  If  we  take  into  account  internal  changes  in  the 
Ministries — the  shifting  of  particular  officers  from  place  to  place — it 
will  follow  that  on  an  average  the  head  of  every  office  holds  office  for 
less  than  three  years.  Sometimes  a  Ministry  will  last  for  a  very 
short  time — a  year  or  less.  In  this  case  an  office  will  probably  have  three 
-different  heads  within  a  very  short  period  indeed,  and  each  of  these 
must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  veiy  much  more  interested  and 
•occupied  by  his  Parliamentary  duties  than  by  departmental  duties.  It 
is  indeed  by  their  Parliamentary  position  almost  exclusively  that 
public  men  are  really  classed.  A  friend  of  mine  used  to  say  that 
whenever  he  heard  a  public  man  described  as  an  excellent  adminis- 
trator, he  inferred  that  the  person  who  said  so  meant  to  express  in  a 
•civil  way  contempt  for  his  Parliamentary  abilities.  The  way  in  which 
the  public  offices  ai*e  organized  under  the  party  system  is  by  no  meaps 
unlike  the  way  in  which  ships  were  officered  in  the  days  when  the 
superior  officers  were  landsmen  relying  for  nautical  information 
of  every  kind  on  the  master  and  other  inferior  officers.  This  was  not 
found  by  experience  to  be  a  good  system. 

Apart,  however,  from  this,  the  effect  of  the  constant  change  of 
management  is  that  every  administrative  question  of  importance  has 
to  be  taken  up  and  broken  off  every  few  years.  Few  people  know 
how  important  these  questions  are.  Every  department  of  State  has 
to  consider  numerous  questions  of  the  utmost  possible  importance  to 
the  national  wellbeing  which  really  have  no  connection  whatever  with 
party,  and  which  Liberals  and  Conservatives  might  discuss  on  common 
gi-ounds,  just  as  easily  as  members  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
CTiurch  of  Rome  might  discuss  questions  of  geography.  To  take  a  few 
notable  instances  :  Look  at  the  Post  Office.  It  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand why  the  Postmaster-General  should  be  in  the  Government  at 
all.  His  office  is  not  in  any  sense  more  political  than  those  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Customs,  or  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue. 
But  be  this  how  it  may,  look  at  the  questions  with  which  the  leading 
authorities  of  the  Post  Office  have  had  to  deal.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  political  changes  whatever  have  done  so  much  directly 
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and  obviously  to  add  to  the  conveniences  of  life  as  the  introduction 
of  the  penny  postage  and  the  taking  over  by  the  Post  Office  of  the- 
electric  telegpiphs.     Now,  between  these  questions  and  the  subjects 
on  which   party  conflicts   are   carried   on   there    is  no  assignable- 
connection  at  all.     The  strongest  Tory  and  the  most  advanced  Radical 
might  well  unite  in  regarding  each  of  these  measures  as  an  important 
improvement.     Look  again  at  the  numerous  questions  connected  with 
the  organization,  discipline,  and  equipment  of  the  army  and  navy. 
No  doubt,  some  of  these  questions — for  instance,  the  abolition  of  the- 
purchase-system  and  the  abolition  of  flogging— connect  themselves 
with  the  general  distinction  between  parties ;  but  by  far  the  most 
numerous  and  important  of  them  are  not  party  questions  at  alL 
Some  are  questions  of  pure  science,  relating  to  gunnery,  the  con-- 
struction  of  armoured  ships,  the  construction  of  fortifications,  and 
the  like.     Others,  again,  are  questions  of  judgment  about  common 
matters,  such  as  the  question  of  the  distribution  of  business  and  the 
organization  of  offices.      Others  are  special  questions  of  the  most 
unattractive  and  uninteresting  kind,  such  as  the  relations  of  Consul 
Cameron  to  King  Theodore,  and  of  the  authorities  at  Cape  Coast 
Castle  to  King  Coffee  Calcalli.     If  such  questions  drop  out  of  sight 
in  the  shifting  of  parties,  they  are  capable  of  costing  millions  of 
treasure  and  thousands  of  lives.     The  most  exalted  loyalty  to  things 
as  they  are,  the  most  passionate  enthusiasm  for  things  as  they  are 
about  to  be,  will  never  prevent  jobbery  and  mismanagement  in  a 
dockyard  or  give  security  that  every  matter  of  business  connected 
with  the  management  of  a  great  establishment  shall  be  brought  in 
due  time  and  in  a  proper  form  before  the  authority  which  is  to  decide 
it,  or  that  the  proper  authority  shall  decide  it  in  due  course,  and  that 
his  orders  shall  be  punctually  obeyed,  and  that  a  proper  record  of  the 
transaction  shall  be  kept  for  future  reference.. 

There  is  only  one  instrument  by  which  such  reforms  can  be  effected 
— the  master  s  eye  ;  and  where  the  arrangements  are  such  that  there 
neither  is  nor  can  be  any  Master  who  is  more  than  a  bird  of  passage,, 
learning  his  business  and  acquiring  the  special  knowledge  necessary 
to  do  his  duty  properly,  you  never  will  have  good  management. 
Public  meetings  about  administrative  reform.  Parliamentary  votes  of 
censure,  special  committees  and  commissions  of  inquiry,  always- 
produce  upon  my  mind  the  same  sort  of  effect  as  an  indignation 
meeting  to  find  fault  with  a  sick  man  for  being  sick.  Sarcasm,^ 
reproaches,  disgrace,  cannot  cure  disease.  They  can  and  do  intimi- 
date and  distress  the  sick  man,  and  not  unfrequently  aggravate  his 
symptoms.  Nothing  but  patient  study  of  the  symptoms,  and  a 
systematic  and  thoroughgoing  treatment  of  them,  will  effect  a  cure  ; 
and  this  study  and  treatment  take  time  and  require  a  permanent 
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interest  in  the  subject^  and  personal  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
person  who  is  to  administer  them. 

The  great  defect  of  our  administrative  system,  in  so  far  as  regards 
the  management  of  particular  affairs  and  the  organization  of 
particular  offices,  lies  in  the  way  in  which  we  divorce  special 
knowledge  and  experience  from  authority  and  personal  responsi- 
bility. Those  who  possess  the  authority  have  comparatively  little 
special  knowledge  and  experience.  Those  who  possess  the  special 
knowledge  and  experience  have  no  authority  and  no  responsibility. 
They  may  be,  and  usually  are,  consulted,  but  their  names  are  never 
brought  before  the  public.  Their  responsibility  for  what  is  done  is  to 
their  own  chief  and  not  to  the  public,  and  their  suggestions  have  in 
every  case  to  pass  into  fact,  if  at  all,  through  the  minds  and  wills  of 
others.  Legally,  most  of  them,  though  not  quite  all,  are  simply 
clerks  whose  ddty  it  is  to  obey  orders. 

Of  the  evils  which  this  state  of  things  has  produced  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  speak  at  length.  Every  one  must  be  familiar  with  them  ; 
and  I  have  given  some  indications  in  the  course  of  this  paper  of 
their  general  nature.  They  are  usually  described  as  the  price  that 
we  pay  for  Parliamentary  Government,  and  it  is  said  that  we  cannot 
seriously  diminish  it  without  incuiTing  evils  which  would  more  than 
outweigh  any  diminution  in  the  price.  How  far  these  allegations  are 
true  will  be  the  subject  of  my  next  paper. 

James  Fitzjames  Stephen. 


c  2 


PRAYER:  "THE  TWO  SPHERES  :"  THEY  ARE  TWO. 


ALTHOUGH  this  Review  is  not  intended  to  be  an  arena  for 
debate  between  opposite  schools  of  philosophical  thought,  I  have 
been  asked  to  reply  to  the  criticism  of  a  previous  paper  of  mine,  on 
"  The  Function  of  Prayer  in  the  Economy  of  the  Universe,"  by  the 
Duke  of  Argyll.  His  Grace  entitled  his  reply,  "  The  two  Sphei*es  : 
Are  they  Two  ? "  I  cannot  better  indicate  the  scope  of  the  following 
pages,  than  by  modifying  his  title  thus,  "The  two  Spheres  :  They  are 
Two/'  * 

Our  provincial  controversies  pass,  and  are  forgotten.  Happily 
the  features  which  disfigure  them  are  soon  buried  in  oblivion. 
But  the  eternal  problem  remains,  and  must  confront  our  children's 
children,  who  will  inherit  its  burden,  and  be  perplexed  by  the 
mysteries  that  encircle  it.  It  has  been  of  late  discussed  almost 
to  weariness ;  and  those  who  have  come  to  fixed  conclusions  may 
perhaps  now  turn  from  the  controversy  with  distaste.  But  the 
reflective  mind  cannot  lay  up  the  data  of  its  creed  as  we  store 
treasures  in  a  museum.     Our  convictions  must  be  continually  sur- 


*  I  ought  also  to  state  that  I  have  hitherto  abstained  from  publishing  this  reply, 
out  of  respect  to  the  Church  with  which  I  have  been  up  to  this  time  connected ; 
a  j^^cial  process  having  been  raised  against  me  in  consequence  of  my  previooa 
article.  While  proceedings  were  still  pending,  I  was  precluded  from  adding  to  the 
controversy  by  another  essay  in  these  oolomns. 
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veyed  from  fresh  points  of  view,  in  the  light  of  all  knowledge  and 
experience ;  and  the  thoughtful  worshipper,  who  habitually  conse- 
crates his  work  by  prayer,  can  no  more  cast  aside  the  problem  of  its 
rationale,  than  he  can  cease  to  think,  or  to  meditate^  on  his  relations 
to  the  universe  in  which  he  lives. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll,  "  not  having  time  or  opportunity  to  write 
more  fully  on  the  subject,  simply  specified  a  number  of  propositions 
which  are  to  be  found  in  my  paper,  either  directly  asserted,  or  by 
implication  involved,  with  a  few  comments  upon  each  of  these."  I 
might  validly  object  in  limine,  to  this  method  of  discussing  a 
question  of  wide  and  varied  significance ;  especially  as  it  leads  us 
into  the  heart  of  a  historical  controversy  much  larger  than  itself.  It 
is  quite  foreign  to  the  philosophic  spirit  of  judicial  calmness  and 
comprehensiveness,  to  select  shoil  sentences  or  parts  of  sentences 
(the  most  casual  of  which  are  treated  as  if  they  had  been  announced 
in  the  form  of  independent  aphorisms),  and  to  criticise  these  in 
detail.  Any  reader  of  the  Duke*s  paper  who  had  not  seen  my  essay 
might  imagine  that  I  had  advanced  a  series  of  statements,  like  the 
successive  propositions  of  Spinosa's  ethics,  and  tried  to  deduce  my 
conclusion  by  a  lengthened  sorites. 

Those  who  have  read  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  treatise  on  "The  Reign 
of  Law  "  will  be  aware  that  the  question  raised  in  his  paper  in  this 
Review  is  there  discussed.  And  both  in  the  treatise  and  in  the  article 
it  is  admitted,  that  "  what  are  or  are  not  the  legitimate  objects  of 
supplication  is  a  question  which  may  well  be  open"  (pp.  62, 63).  That  is 
the  very  question  which  has  led  to  the  formal  distinction  of  the  "  two 
spheres,"  and  in  reference  to  it  I  humbly  think  there  are  materials 
for  a  clear  and  definite  answer.  But  dealing  with  the  treatise  on 
"  The  Reign  of  Law,*'  as  its  author  deals  with  my  essay  on  Prayer, 
we  might  find  a  score  of  sentences,  which,  taken  by  themselves, 
yield  conclusions  absolutely  fatalistic.  Thus,  in  the  great  coutrovei-sy 
as  to  free-will,  the  Duke  of  Argyll  appears  as  an  advocate  of  the 
necessitarian  scheme,  saying,  "by  freedom  I  mean  freedom  from 
compulsion,  and  nothing  else  "  (p.  415).  Dr.  Ward,  replying  in  the 
Dublin  Mevievj  in  1867,  has  clearly  shown  that  this  is  not  a  real  but 
only  a  fictitious  freedom.  Again,  in  his  answer  to  Mr.  Mahaffy,  the 
author  of  "  The  Reign  of  Law  **  says,  "  I  deny  altogether  that  'creating' 
of  anything  is  the  function  of  the  will "  (p.  427).  Again  (p.  304), 
"  The  will  of  the  lower  animals  is,  within  their  narrow  sphere  of 
action,  as  free  as  ours.  A  man  is  not  more  free  to  go  to  the  right 
hand  or  to  the  left,  than  the  eagle,  or  the  wren,  or  the  mole, 
or  the  bat."  I  cannot,  in  this  brief  paper,  plunge  into  the  vast 
metaphysical  controversy  touching  free-will  and  necessity.  It  is 
important  to  note,  however,  that  in  his  scientific  treatise  the  Duke  of 
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Argyll  has  explicitly  taken  the  necessitarian  side,  though  he  calls 
it  "  the  amended  doctrine  of  necessity  "  (p.  313),  because  with  the 
majority  of  his  school  he  gives  up  the  idea  of  compulsion  ;  the  only 
freedom  which  he  admits  being  freedom  from  constraint.  But  with 
f(|ual  philosophical  warrant  an  advocate  of  the  counter  theory  of 
free-will  might  call  his  an  "amended  doctrine,"  if  he  admits  (as 
llie  wisest  do)  that  the  causal  nexus  is  nowhere  broken,  and  that  the 
will  never  acts  without  a  motive.  It  is  the  Duke's  necessitarianism 
in  philosophy  that  leads  him  to  identify  the  two  spheres,  over  which 
he  thinks  that  the  same  necessity  presides.  It  would  be  ungracious, 
however,  to  attribute  to  him  the  logical  consequences  of  that 
philosophy  which  seems  to  me  to  shut  up  the  universe  in  the  iron 
rigour  of  fatalistic  atheism.  But  it  is  a  relevant,  and  not  I  think 
imgracious,  rejoinder  to  the  charge  of  "  those  loose  rhetorical  terms 
which  are  now  so  common  on  the  reign  of  law,"  to  affirm  tliat  the 
rhetoric  which  attacks  the  physical  doctrine  of  the  invariability  of 
natural  law  is  loose,  and  quite  valueless  in  its  vagueness.  His 
Grace  admits,  in  the  excellent  work  referred  to,  that  "  laws  are  in 
themselves,  if  not  unchangeable,  at  least  unchanging,"  and  "the 
least  uncertainty  in  them  would  render  them  incapable  of  any 
service  "  (p.  97).  "  Every  law  is  in  its  own  nature  invariable,  pro- 
ducing always  precisely  and  necessarily  the  same  effects,  that  is, 
provided  it  is  worked  under  the  same  conditions  "  (pp.  96-7).  But 
this  last  appended  clause  is  really  nothing  to  the  purpose  ;  for,  by 
altering  the  conditions,  we  bring  in  some  new  phenomenal  antece- 
dent, or  leave  out  some  old  one,  and  hence  of  necessity  the  result  is 
different.  When  the  Duke  says,  "  there  is  no  combination  of  forces 
which  is  invariable,  none  which  are  not  capable  of  change  in  infinite 
degrees,"  and  adds  that,  in  these  senses,  "  Law  is  not  rigid,  is  not 
immutable,  is  not  inviolable,  but  is,  on  the  contraiy,  pliable,  subtle, 
various,"  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  see  how  he  escapes  from  the  very 
confusion  of  terms  which  he  censures  the  physicists  for  indulging  in. 
Surely  it  is  nature  that  is  "  pliable,  subtle,  and  various,"  not  law. 
The  phenomena  are  in  incessant  change,  and  new  combinations  of 
causes  issue  in  new  effects.  But  to  speak  of  law  not  being  rigid, 
seems  to  me  to  be  mere  confusion  of  speech. 

The  detached  chai-acter  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  criticism  makes  it 
impossible  for  me  to  follow  him'  into  all  the  by-paths  he  has  taken. 
I  shall  glance  at  several  of  them  (and  only  those  which  charge 
me  with  "  unsoundness,"  not  where  the  charge  is  irrelevancy)  ;  and 
return  to  the  main  track  of  argument,  and  that  central  question 
ix)und  which  all  the  rest  revolve. 

The  statement  that  there  is  "a  sphere  to  which  prayer  in  the 
sense  of  petition  is  inherently  inapplicable,"  is  said  to  be  very  different 
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firom  the  assertion  that  there  are  "  many  things  that  ought  not  to  be 
prayed  for,  as  manifestly  unreasonable.'*    Let  "the  spheres,"  then,  be 
the  spheres  of  the  reasonable  and  the  unreasonable.     The  problem  is. 
Can  these  be  defined  ?    Can  we  indicate  "  a  particular  class  of  things  " 
in  reference  to  which  a  request  for  a  change  of  the  existing  order  is 
unreasonable  ?    One  aim  of  my  essay  was  to  define  that  class.    The 
Duke  of  Argyll  afiSrms  that  we  cannot  reasonably  assei-t  that  the 
•spheres  of  the  physical  and  the  spiritual  are  distinct,  because  we 
cannot  tell  where  in  our  own    organism  the   one  begins  and   the 
•other  ends.     "None   such   probably  exists,*'  he   says;   and  adds, 
"many  men  are  now  in  the  constant  habit  of  talking  of  thought 
-as  'a  cerebration.'"    Were  I  to  afl&rm  that  this  is  tantamount  to 
the  acceptance  of  a  materialistic  psychology,  the  conclusion  would 
be  quite   as  valid  as  the   inference  which  the  Duke  draws  from 
the  next  sentence  he  quotes.     He  asseits  that  I  must  maintain  that 
"  the  will  of  man  is  not  subject  to  law,"  because  I  aflSrm  that  the 
principle  of   evolution  breaks  down  in  the   presence  of   free-wiD, 
I  have  nowhere  maintained  that  "the  operation  of  law"  is  "not 
■applicable  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  nature  of  man."     On  the 
contraiy,  I  have  affirmed  that  we  can  never  escape  from  the  domain 
of  law ;  and  that  "  alike  in  the  physical  and  the  moral  region  the 
<;ausal  nexus  is  inviolate."     Then,  of  the  sentence  in  which  I  affirm 
that  "the  order  in  which  phenomena  appear  is  governed  by  the  rigom- 
of  adamantine  law,"  it  is  said,  "There  is  no  intelligible  sense  in  which 
this  is  true.     The  order  of  phenomena  is  capable  of  endless  change." 
But  is  the  change  ever  lawless  ?    Grant  that  the  order  might  be  other 
than  it  is,  are  not  the  sequences  that  actually  do  emerge  governed 
invariably  by  the  rigour  of  law  ?    By  the  invariability  of  law  I  mean, 
that  underneath  all  seeming  apparent  variability  there  is,  and  must 
be,  a  real  invariability  that  is  absolutely  necessary,  that  the  apparent 
variability  results  from  the  weakness  and  inherent  deficiency  of  our 
powers  of  observation,  which  are  unable  to  detect  the  causes  pro- 
ducing the  variation,  or  those  differences  in  the  antecedent  which 
produce  differences  in  the  consequent.     To  allege  that  "  the  laws  of 
nature  are  variable"  is  a  loose  inexact  way  of  speaking,  indicating  a 
want  of  clearness  in  distinguishing  that  which  is  apparent  to  the 
<;ommon  eye  from  what  is  real  to  the  scientific  mind. 

Next,  the  statement  that  "  a  spiritual  antecedent  will  not  produce 
a  physical  consequent "  is  adduced  as  if  this  were  a  general  axiom  of 
belief  held  by  me  (as  it  was  apparently  held  by  some  of  the  Stoics),  a 
doctrine  contradicted  by  the  influence  which  the  will  exerts  over  the 
muscles  of  the  frame.  This  is  the  most  conspicuous  instance  of  the 
unfair  method,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  of  fastening  on  a  passing 
explanatory  clause  in  my  essay  and  dealing  with  it  as  if  it  were  a 
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metaphysical  postulate.     As  used  by  me  it  was  avowedly  "  another 
way  of  putting"  the  previous  sentence,  viz.,  that  there  "is  no  con- 
fusion of  the  spheres  of  moral  and  physical  agency,"  so  that  as  a  man 
sows  he  reaps.     It  is  simply  a  statement,  in  altered  phraseology,  of 
the  truth  that  moral  causes  produce  moral  results,  while  physical 
causes  determine  physical  issues.     No  physical  antecedent  can  give 
rise  to  a  spiritual  consequent,  though  (as  I  expressly  assert)  it  may  co- 
operate with  spiritual  antecedents  to  ensure  or  to  intensify  it;  and^. 
vice  versd,  no  spiritual  antecedent  gives  rise  directly  to  a  physical 
sequent.    By  pre-established  harmony,  they  act  and  react  continually. 
But  it  is  not,  for  example,  the  morality  or  immorality  of  an  act  (a 
spiritual  antecedent)  that  determines  the  physical  consequences  that 
result  fiom  the  act.     It  is  the  physical  habit  (say  intemperance)  that 
alone  produces  the  physical  detriment,  injury  to  the  frame ;  while  - 
that  which  is  spiritual  in  the  act  (i.e.,  its  character  as  moral  or  im- 
moral) always  has  its  own  spiritual  consequence  within  the  moral 
sphere.     This  is  the  only  sense  in  which  the  clause  is  used,  which  has  • 
been  by  so  many  critics  dragged  out  of  its  legitimate  context  in  the 
article.     Next,  I  am  told  that  I  "give  up  the  doctrine  of  free-will 
altogether,"  by  the  statement  that  it  is  vain  to  reply  to  the  physicist 
who  maintains  the  invariability  of  law,  that  "we  are  continually 
interfering  with  the  seemingly  fixed  laws  of  the  universe,  and  altering 
their  destination,"  &c.    And  I  am  asked  what  other  answer  I  have  to 
give  ?   I  reply,  the  only  answer  that  is  possible,  viz.,  the  conscious  • 
fact  of  freedom.      It  is  "  a  vain  reply  '*  to  allege  that  we  can  ever* 
escape  from  the  domain  of  law  ;  because  the  laws  of  the  physical 
system   alway  encircle,  and  invariably  rule  us  in  the  phenomenal, 
sphere.    It  is  not  in  that  region  that  we  are  free.    It  is  only  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  transcendental  or  noumenal  freedom,  the  autocratic  power 
of  self-determination.      Then  my  sentence  that  "  we  are  ourselves  • 
part  of  the  physical  cosmos  '*  is  quoted  as  if  it  implied  that  "  we  are 
parts  only  of  the  cosmos,  all  that  is  of  us,  and  all  that  is  in  us  determined 
by  prior  influence  "  (p.  472).     I  can  only  say  that  the  whole  drift  and 
the  express  teaching  of  my  article  is  that  we  are,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  a  part  of  the  physical,  and  agents  in  the  spiritual  cosmos  (these 
are  the  two  spheres) ;  and  that  in  virtue  of  our  being  in  the  physical,, 
we  are  under  the  domain  of  invariable  law;  while  in  virtue  of  our 
relation  to  the  spiritual  or  transcendental,  we  possess  the  autocratic 
power  of  freedom.    Next,  the  alleged  statement  that  "  the  destinatioa. 
of  a    physical   force    cannot   be    arrested,   and   the   otherwise   in- 
evitable result  prevented  by  an  act  of  divine  volition,"  is  interpreted 
by  my  critic   as  equivalent  to  the  assertion  that  "the  divine  wilL 
cannot  even  direct  physical  forces  to  the  accomplishment  of  particu- 
lar ends.'*     Those  who  have  read  the  previous  essay  will  have  observed- 
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that  I  have  not  advanced  the  former  statement  as  a  proposition 
expressive  of  my  own  belief.  I  said,  "it  is  supposed  that  the 
destination  of  a  physical  force  can  be  aiTested/*  &c.  Then  I  affirm 
that  "  the  antecedent  force  must  spend  itself  and  give  rise  to 
a  new  consequent."  It  woud  have  been  well  had  the  Duke 
confined  himself  to  a  litei'al  and  relevant  quotation.  In  quoting 
"  a  proposition  "  to  be  afterwai-ds  commented  upon  as  "  unsound/* 
it  is  necessary  to  quote  accurately.  The  question  really  to  be  deter- 
mined is  this: — Does  the  assertion  that  "every  antecedent  force 
must  spend  itself  and  give  rise  to  some  consequent"  involve  the 
further  assei-tion  "  that  the  divine  will  cannot  even  direct  physical 
forces  to  the  accomplishment  of  particular  ends"  ?  Suppose  a  new 
and  unfamiliar  force  to  appear,  breaking  through  the  cinist  of  familiar 
appearances,  and  influencing  existing  phenomena,  the  latter  would 
not  cease  to  act,  although  they  would  be  modified  by  it.  The 
introduction  of  the  new  element  (supposing  it  to  take  place  by  the 
inmiediate  fiat  of  the  divine  will)  would  have  no  meaning,  were  it 
not  met  by  a  previously  existing  agency,  which  still  spent  its  energy 
around  or  against  the  novel  element  while  modified  by  it.  The 
function  of  the  new  agent  would  not  be  to  uproot  or  to  extinguish,  but 
to  blend  with  the  existing  agency  and  to  determine  a  fresh  result. 
Then  the  statement  that  "  the  fluctuations  of  the  weather  between 
two  seconds  of  time  are  as  rigorously  determined  by  law  as  are  the 
larger  successions  of  the  seasons,"  is  said  to  be  quite  true  in  one  sense,. 
viz.,  that  physical  phenomena  are  never  uncaused,  aud  quite  untrue 
in  another,  viz.,  that  these  phenomena  are  "  incapable  of  direction." 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  one  (not  an  atheist)  who  has  had  the  liardi- 
hood  to  affii-m  that  physical  phenomena  are  "  incapable  of  direction." 
The  fundamental  postulate  of  theism  is  that  all  phenomena  are 
invaiiably  under  the  guidance  of  a  supreme  Intelligence.  We  cannot 
even  conceive  a  single  occurrence  undirected,  if  the  universe  be 
indeed  pervaded  by  an  infinite  Mind  and  an  omnipresent  Will.  The 
error  consists  in  the  isolation  of  any  one  phenomenon  or  class  of 
phenomena  from  the  rest,  and  predicating  a  special  direction  of  these, 
while  others  are  left  out  of  the  reckoning.  And  to  request  the 
infinite  Administrator  and  universal  Orderer  of  events  to  direct 
certain  physical  phenomena  (which  may  seem  more  variable  than 
others)  to  the  accomplishment  of  specific  ends, — while  in  reference  to 
the  rest  of  the  system  of  nature  (which  seems  fixed  in  established 
order)  no  such  request  is  ever  tendered, — is  the  practical  error  which 
follows  in  the  wake  of  the  speculative  inconsistency. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  refers  us  to  "the  reasonableness  or  the 
unreasonableness  of  a  petition "  touching  external  nature.  But 
who  can  judge  of  the  reasonableness  or  imreasonableness  of  such 
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petitions  ?  To  make  suggestions  under  the  pressure  of  apparent 
calamity,  that  we  would  prefer  the  course  of  physical  events  to  be 
different  from  what  it  is,  or  is  apparently  about  to  be — that  we  would 
like  more  or  less  rain,  that  we  would  prefer  fewer  storms,  milder 
weather,  earlier  harvests,  less  piercing  winds,  in  short,  an  alteration 
of  the  course  of  n/vture — who  can  reasonably  judge  of  the  wisdom 
of  such  petitions  ?  A  time  of  apparent  physical  disaster  may  bring 
temporai7  loss  to  a  few,  but  it  may  tend  to  the  ultimate  gain  of 
thousands.  A  wet  season  may  destroy  the  crops  of  a  district,  but  it 
may  lessen  the  death-rate  of  a  nation.  A  storm  at  sea  may  wreck 
some  vessels,  but  the  same  storm  on  land  may  sweep  a  pestilence 
from  crowded  cities.  And  to  suggest  a  change  of  that  physical 
order,  which  is  divinely  and  infallibly  directed,  is  to  presume  that  the 
hints  of  our  finite  intelligence  are  fit  to  regulate  the  divine  pro- 
cedure,— that  wishes,  which  may  be  the  dictates  of  selfishness  or 
unenlightened  caprice,  should  determine  the  supreme  Will  towards  an 
arbitrary  favouritism.  The  rational  prayer  of  the  devout  mind  in 
reference  to  the  order  of  physical  events, — which  is  invariably  the 
outcome  of  providential  goodness, — is  in  all  cases,  "  Thy  kingdom 
come,  thy  will  be  done ; "  while  the  fact  that  the  actual  course  of 
nature  and  the  fitful  current  of  human  wishes  occasionally  conflict, 
is  one  of  the  means  of  disciplining  the  human  spirit,  and  educating 
us  in  trust,  resignation,  and  dependence.  The  sequences  of  nature 
and  the  ordered  evolution  of  events,  are  a  perpetual  revelation  of 
the  divine  will,  and  it  is  for  the  creature  modestly  and  patiently  to 
discipline  his  wishes  into  accordance  with  it. 

Further,  I  have  been  told  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll  (and  many  other 
critics)  that  by  maintaining  the  invariability  of  the  order  of  nature  I 
make  God  less  free  than  man,  even  although  the  Divine  will  be 
revealed  in  every  beat  of  nature's  life  and  physical  processes.  I  am 
met  continually  by  the  taunt,  "  Is  man  more  free  than  God,  because 
you  say  He  cannot  interfere  with  his  own  laws  ?"  I  accept  the  alter- 
native. In  one  sense  it  is  so :  in  the  "iion  posse  peccare  of  the 
schoolmen.  The  divine  will  is  necessitated  to  an  absolutely  perfect 
administration  of  the  physical  universe.  The  absolute  Lawgiver, 
Artist,  Mechanician,  cannot  undo  what  He  has  done,  or  do  otherwise 
than  He  does.  It  is  a  simple  contradiction  in  terms  to  suppose,  that 
with  a  perfect  foresight  of  the  whole  process  of  evolution,  the  divine 
Evolver  should  alter  that  which  his  onmiprescience  predetermined, 
and  bring  out  an  equally  perfect  result.  Doubtless  the  phases  which 
that  perfection  assumes  may  be  very  various  :  and  a  new  manifesta- 
tion, wholly  different  from  the  old,  may  be  equally  perfect,  being  the 
outcome  of  the  same  animating  and  directing  Intelligence.  It  is  on 
this  ground  that  the  occurrence  of  a  miracle  can  be  vindicated  before 
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the  tribunal  of  reason.  But  a  miracle  involves  neither  the  violation 
of  natural  order,  nor  the  uprooting  of  existing  agencies.* 

Again,  I  am  charged  with  lajdng  the  stress  of  the  exclusion  of 
physical  phenomena  from  the  sphere  of  petition,  not  upon  "the 
moral  features  "  of  the  request,  but  upon  its  physical  character.  On 
the  contrary,  I  rest  the  invalidity  of  the  petition,  as  a  power  adequate 
to  work  a  change  in  the  order  of  external  nature,  upon  its  irration- 
ality, and  its  contrariety  to  the  spirit  of  creaturely  submission  and 
filial  de[5endence.  Let  the  petitions  which  solicit  a  change  in  the 
order  of  nature  be  tested  by  the  standard  of  their  reasonableness, 
or  their  moral  character  as  humble,  trustful,  reverential,  and  in 
both  respects  they  fail.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  maintains  that, 
according  to  my  teaching,  "any  part  of  the  chain  of  physical 
causation  extending  beyond  our  knowledge  will  cut  ofif  our  commu- 
nication with  God."  How  this  can  be  affirmed  is  one  of  those 
mysteries  which  occasionally  perplex  the  mind  in  attempting  to 
understand  the  position  assumed  by  an  opponent  in  controversy. 
The  very  essence  of  my  whole  contention  is  that  the  Pivine  Nature 
is  80  signally  revealed  in  its  omnipresence  within  every  element  or 
movement  of  the  physical  universe,  that  whatever  comes  to  pass  is 
the  necessary  outcome  of  its  agency :  every  force  and  every  change 
in  nature  being  an  apocalypse  of  God,  and  every  link  in  the  chain 
of  its  sequences  attesting  the  indwelling  Presence. 

I  will  not  retort  in  his  own  words  to  his  Grace,  that  in  the  essay  he 
has  written  he  has  "  confounded  the  little  knowledge  we  possess,  in 
empty  and  confused  logomachies,'*  but  I  would  certainly  have  been 
grateful  had  the  logomachies  he  alludes  to  been  clearly  and  calmly 
pointed  out.  I  now  turn  gladly  to  some  aspects  of  the  question 
which  have  been  overlooked  in  the  discussion ;  and  the  examination 
of  which  is  more  impoitant  and  satisfactory  than  the  mere  rejoindera 
of  an  ephemeral  controversy. 

The  general  charge  brought  against  me  is  that  I  have  drawn  too 
hard  and  fast  a  line  between  the  spheres  of  the  spiritual  and  the 
material,  in  the  doctrine  that  physical  nature  is  not  directly  amen- 
able to  the  influence  of  prayer,  while  human  nature  is  :  that  in 

*  We  are  arrested  and  surprised  by  anything  unexpected,  startled  as  from  a  reverie. 
But  what  is  the  effect  of  the  start  or  arrest  ?  The  surprise  begets  attention,  closer 
scrutiny,  and  a  more  intelligent  activity  of  the  mind.  The  sudden  or  the  rare  may 
for  a  moment  bewilder  ;  but  as  the  unusual  glory  of  the  sky  reveals  nature  in  one 
of  its  heightened  moods,  disclosing  the  presence  and  the  power  of  a  living  Agent, — 
a  presence  that  is  always  real,  though  not  always  realized — so  with  the  unexpected 
action  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  history.  In  both  cases  we  come  to  believe  in  the 
oonfitancy  of  law,  by  a  closer  scrutiny  of  what  i&  apparently  inconstant,  or  has  broken 
away  from  its  customary  course  ;  the  seemingly  irregular  giving  us  the  hint  of  a 
deeper  regularity  underljdng  it,  while  the  monotone  of  nature  is  broken  by  the 
momentary  flash  of  its  sleeping  xx)wers. 
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giving  up  the  physical  I  surrender  that  which  the  religious  world  i» 
reluctant  to  concede  :  that  in  retaining  the  spiritual,  I  keep  what  the 
scientific  world  will  not  allow  me  to  retain.  Now,  I  draw  no  harder 
or  sharper  line  between  the  two  spheres  than  is  implied  in  the  pro- 
position that  the  one  is  the  sphere  of  fixed  cosmical  order  and  the 
other  that  of  moral  freedom.  While  the  creature  may  pray  with 
reference  to  hoih,  his  prayer  ought  in  the  former  case  to  take  the 
form  of  thanksgiving,  adoration,  acquiescent  trust,  and  creaturely 
submission ;  while  in  the  latter  it  ought  to  take  the  form  of 
incessant  and  fervent  petition :  or,  if  petition  be  offered  in  reference 
to  the  former,  it  should  be  for  the  simple  accovipliahment  of  tlte 
divine  will.  The  immanence  of  God  in  nature  is  quite  as  much 
a  first  principle  of  theism,  as  is  the  balancing  doctrine  of  his  being 
also  extra-mundane ;  and  the  difference  between  his  manifestations 
is  but  a  difference  in  the  way  in  which  He  announces  himself  te 
men.  The  gist  of  the  whole  argument  in  my  previous  essay  is,  that 
as  God  is  the  universal  and  omnipotent  worker,  all  power  and  energy 
(physical  and  spiritual)  being  his,  He  is  as  fully  revealed  in  those 
phenomena  which  go  before  and  in  those  which  follow  after,  as  He  is. 
in  the  intennediate  and  unwonted  ones,  which  by  their  infrequency  or 
peculiarity  arrest  attention. 

No  answer  has  ever  been  given  to  the  demand  of  the  scientific 
world  why  we  should  separate  a  class  of  physical  phenomena  from 
the  rest,  and  offer  petitions  in  reference  to  the  one  in  a  way 
we  do  not  in  reference  to  the  other, — why  we  should  regard 
the  rain-law  as  more  amenable  to  fresh  direction,  than  the  sun- 
law,  or  the  force  of  gravitation.  The  whole  question  is  thus  reduced 
to  a  very  narrow  issue.  Is  there,  or  is  there  not,  a  department 
of  nature  in  which  the  processes  are  variable,  and  in  which  we 
may  reasonably  believe  that  they  are  in  any  sense  amenable  to  our 
wishes  ?  Requests  for  a  particular  adjustment  of  the  weather  are 
irrelevant,  unless  the  petitioner  believes  that  the  prayer  he  offers  may 
co-operate  to  the  production  of  the  effect.  Now,  as  has  been  again 
and  again  remarked,  the  physical  processes  which  we  see  repeated  at 
regular  and  fixed  intervals  (such  as  the  succession  of  day  and  night, 
and  of  the  seasons),  or  after  an  average  limit  (such  as  the  death  of 
the  body),  seem  to  us  so  inevitable,  that  we  never  presume  to  solicit 
that  they  shoidd  be  other'  than  they  are.  But  what  to  our  vision 
seems  endlessly  diversified  (such  as  the  kaleidoscopic  changes  of  the 
weather),  we  are  apt  to  imagine  fitful,  and  therefore  amenable  to 
fresh  direction  and  special  interference.  If  the  rain  descended,  and 
the  temperature  rose  and  fell,  as  regularly  and  steadily  as  the  tides 
ebb  and  flow,  the  dull  monotony  of  the  law  would  deaden  our  sense 
of  wonder,  would  check  the  fluctuations  of  hope  and  the  excitement 
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of  possible  surprises ;  and  we  should  no  more  think  of  petitioning 
for  its  change  than  of  asking  that  the  sunset  should  be  hastened  or 
-delayed.  It  is  therefore  simply  because  we  do  not  know  what  is  to 
happen  in  the  weather  of  the  future,  that  we  venture  to  ask  that  it 
should  take  one  course  rather  than  another.  But  if  the  science  of 
meteorology  were  as  advanced  as  astronomy  is,  and  our  predictive 
power  as  gi-eat  in  both  cases  (and  it  may,  ultimately  come  to  be  so), 
our  requests  would  in  both  cases  take  the  form  of  petition  simply 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  divine  will.  If,  however,  what  the 
petitioner  means  is  simply  to  express  his  desire,  or  his  hope,  that  out 
of  the  infinite  diversities  of  possible  weather  those  should  actually 
•emerge  which  coincide  with  his  wishes  for  himself,  or  his  district,  or 
his  country,  the  expression  of  that  desire  is  legitimate  enough.  We 
-continually  do  so  to  one  another  in  the  colloquial  speech  of  the  day ; 
And  we  may  rationally  hallow  our  wishes,  by  presenting  them  to 
God  in  an  act  of  devotion.  It  is  altogether  different  if  we  presume 
to  imagine  that,  but  for  the  presentation  of  our  wishes,  th^  natural 
process  would  be  other  than  it  is. 

The  invariability  of  the  laws  of  Nature  has  a  theological  equiva- 
lent or  corollary,  which  is  the  immanence  of  God  in  Nature,  "  work- 
ing all  in  all,"  according  to  inviolable  laws  which  are  the  expression  of 
his  eternal  will.  Whatever,  therefore,  be  the  way  in  which  He 
announces  his  presence.  He  is  everlastingly  within  creation  as  its 
inmost  life,  omnipresent  and  omniactive.  There  can  be  no  possible 
interference  with  his  laws,  because  his  agency  must  be  equally 
manifest  in  that  which  precedes  and  in  that  which  succeeds  the 
alleged  interference,  as  in  the  interference  itself.  Being  himself  within 
all  phenomena,  —  the  great  Mover  unmoved.  He  is  not  only  the 
fountain-head  of  all  the  streams  of  force,  but  the  very  essence  of  the 
forces  themselves.  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  in  all  the  processes  of 
nature  we  see  the  agency  of  this  omnipresent  Mind,  and  all- 
prescient  Love,  whatsoever  comes  to  pass  (except  what  is  disorderly, 
inharmonious,  or  evil)  being  the  expression  of  the  divine  will,  the 
attitude  of  the  creature  towards  the  Creator's  providence  ought  not  to 
be  that  of  a  petitioner  for  change,  but  rather  that  of  a  dependent  child, 
accepting  whatsoever  is  divinely  given.  But  in  so  far  as  Nature 
(whether  human  nature  or  the  physical  ^orld)  is  abnormal,  diseased, 
disturbed,  or  inharmonious,  the  creature  may  request  the  Creator  to 
remove  the  discord  and  the  evil,  and  petition  for  change.  I  have 
taught  that  the  range  of  petition  in  the  spiritual  sphere  is  simply 
immeasurable,  but  that  in  the  physical  it  is  bounded,  by  the  fact 
that  divine  Pro\4dence  has  already  arranged  the  evolution  of 
nature,  and  is  not  only  superintending  it,  but  is  Himself  inseparably 
within  every  link  of  the  chain  of  causation  which  He  has  established. 
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Thus  the  doctrine  of  the  persistence  of  physical  force,  and  the 
invariability  of  natural  law,  is  a  physical  truth  of  which  the 
theological  phase  or  corollary  is  the  uniformity  of  divine  operation 
and  the  inviolableness  of  divine  love.  "The  permanence  of  the 
order  of  nature"  is  the  scientific  equivalent  of  the  divine  constancy, 
"  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever."  *  AU  the  laws  of  nature 
are  the  outcome  of  will,  or  the  expression  of  the  way  in  which  a 
living  divinity  is  working  in  his  omnipresence.  In  the  contrary 
conception  of  them  as  created  existences  apart  from  God,  to  be  bent 
and  manipulated  at  pleasure  from  without,  God  is  separated  from  the 
Univei-se  ;  creation  is  regarded  as  an  iron  framework  underneath  him, 
to  be  animated  or  not  as  He  pleases,  and  with  which  He  may  occa- 
sionally interfere,  if  so  disposed.  What  we  call  the  laws  of  nature  are, 
however,  but  the  expressions  of  the  divine  will,  because  He  is  for 
ever  behind  and  within  the  chain  of  physical  sequence  as  the  omni- 
present Life,  of  which  they  are  the  outward  revelation. 

Thus  it  is  that  one  limitation  of  the  sphere  of  petition  emerges, 
for  the  evolution  and  succession  of  phenomena  are  so  infallibly 
adjusted,  the  balance  is  so  perfect,  that  when  what  we  desire  to  be 
present  around  us  is  absent,  it  is  because  it  (or  its  equivalent)  if 
present  would  be  misplaced  ;  and  we  are  not  fit  judges  when  we 
presume  to  suggest  its  presence,  any  more  than  we  are  competent  to 
criticize  the  physical  order  of  nature.  What  seems  to  us  disastrous 
turns  out  to  be  a  blessing  in  disguise,  and  would  be  always  seen  to 
be  so,  were  the  range  of  our  vision  perfect.  A  request  for  a  particular 
adjustment  of  the  conditions  of  physical  existence  may  proceed  from 
ignorance,  or  it  may  proceed  from  selfishness.  When  devout  men 
offer  up  these  petitions,  they  fail  to  realize  that  the  balance  of 
physical  nature  is  adjusted  with  inscrutable  perfection  and  the 
completest  masteiy  of  all  possible  emergencies ;  and  that  they  cannot 
know  whether  the  rain  or  the  sunshine  they  wish  are  really  needed, 
because  they  cannot  estimate  more  than  a  fragment  of  the  conditions 
of  the  case. 

But  it  is  said,  "  If  the  living  Spirit  of  the  universe  stands  in  a 
parental  relation  to  the  petitioner,  may  not  the  latter  ask  him  so  to 
administer  his  laws  as  to  meet  special  cases  and  secure  special 
ends  ? "  Doubtless  he  may.  The  Divine  Father  will  not  despise 
the  crudest  suggestions  of  his  creatures,  even  when  they  arise  out  of 
a  forgetfulness  of  his  administrative  wisdom.  And  we  might  ask 
him  so  to  regulate  the  machinery  of  nature  in  this  or  that  province, 

*  In  nature  there  are  a  thousand  laws,  forces,  agencies,  crossing  and  recroaaing, 
blending,  interlacing,  co-operating;  but  all  may  be  generalised  under  one  central  law» 
because  each  may  be  interpreted  as  the  outcome  of  one  supreme  and  all-dominant 
Force.  None  of  them  can  be  overborne  by  this  central  Power,  because  they  are  all 
its  expression,  it-s  radiant  and  many-faced  manifestation. 
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as  to  secure  the  most  desirable  results  to  certain  individuals,  were 
it  possible  to  think  of  him  as  ever  indifferent  to  particular 
cases,  or  oblivious  of  special  ends.  But  the  supposed  specialty 
vanishes  if  his  administrative  agency  takes  in  the  whole  area  of 
nature  and  the  entire  cycle  of  her  laws,  and  if  its  exercise  be  inces- 
sant, uniform,  and  impartial.  To  ask,  Is  not  the  order  of  nature 
amenable  to  divine  influence,  and  open  to  fresh  direction  ?  is  not  to 
state  the  problem  accurately.  The  plasticity  of  nature  is  conceded 
the  moment  you  admit  the  agency  of  a  living  Spirit  within  the 
whole,  and  interpret  its  laws  as  the  mere  indices  of  his  activity. 
But  that  theistic  axiom  canies  with  it  a  consequence  which  makes 
the  assertion  of  flexibility,  and  a  possible  variation  of  the  order  of 
nature,  barren  and  useless.  ■  For  if  the  existing  order  be  changed, 
the  changed  and  the  previous  order  being  equally  the  outcome  of 
the  same  governing  Intelligence  immanent  ever3rwhere  in  the  whole, 
they  would  together  aflford  but  a  slightly  varying  evidence  of  one 
and  the  same  Supematm-alism.  There  is  no  diflBculty  in  supposing  a 
change  to  occur  in  the  common  order  of  events,  which  we  may  call 
"  miraculous ; "  but  the  events  preceding  it  and  those  which  follow 
would  be  equally  the  result  of  divine  preadjustment,as  the  particular 
change  which  arrested  and  elicited  the  wonder  or  the  admiration  of 
men.  The  specialty  in  some,  which  we  call  **  extraordinary,"  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  otliers  which  we  term  "  ordinary,"  is  due,  not  to 
a  superabundance  of  divine  agency  within  them,  but  to  such  a 
signijicant  display  of  it  as  rivets  and  awakens  us  by  its  uuwonted- 
iiess.     Were  our  vision  perfect,  we  should  discern  specialty  in  all. 

As  regards  the  power  of  prayer  in  effecting  changes  within  the 
spiritual  sphere,  and  its  impotence  in  the  physical,  I  trust  I  shall 
be  pardoned  for  again  quoting  from  myself  in  a  footnote.* 

*  '  I  shall  now  try  to  translate,  out  of  the  phraseology  of  which  I  have  made  use 
in  my  article,  the  truth  which  I  hold  and  have  taught  as  to  the  immutability  of 
the  laws  of  Nature. 

*  Looking  at  it  from  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  decree,  God  has  made  "  a  decree 
for  the  rain,"  says  Job.  What  science  calls  the  rain-law,  theology  interprets  as  the 
rain-decree.  "Looking  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  seeing  under  the  whole 
heavens,  He  made  a  weight  for  the  winds,  and  weighed  the  waters  by  measure. 
He  made  a  decree  for  the  rain,  and  a  way  for  the  lightning  of  the  thunder : "  and 
in  so  doing  He  "  saw,  declared,  prepared,  and  searched  out  wisdom."  And  so  in  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon,  the  Eternal  Wisdom,  set  up  from  everlasting,  from  the  begin- 
ning, or  ever  the  earth  was,  is  represented  as  with  God  when  He  "prepared  the 
heavens,  the  clouds,  the  fountains  of  the  deep,  and  when  He  gave  to  the  sea 
his  decree.*'  In  these  statements  God  is  represented  as  giving  a  decree  to  the  rain 
and  to  the  sea,  just  as  He  gave  a  decree  to  the  sun  and  the  planetary  bodies.  One 
aspect  of  the  decree  for  the  sun  is  that  it  should  rise  and  set  with  daily  regularity. 
And  though  I  do  not  affirm  that  it  must  continue  to  do  so,  apart  from  the  will  of 
Crod,  experience  of  the  fact  that  it  does  do  so,  informs  us  that  such  7's  the  divine 
will :  and  therefore  we  could  not,  for  any  reason  whatsoever,  presume  to  ask  that 
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If  we  suppose  that  prayer  has  a  causal  power  to  work  along  with 
physical  processes,  or  with  the  means  used  (say,  for  recovery  from 

it  should  not  do  so.    We  would  deem  it  sheer  irreverence  to  ask  God  to  deflect  or 
prolong  the  daylight,  in  order  to  enable  his  creatures  to  aooomplish  any  bit  of 
their  terrestrial  work,  because  we  perceive  that  it  would  interfere  with  vaster  pUms 
that  concern  miUions  of  his  creatures.      We  would  not  presume  to  ask  him  to 
change  his  sun-decree.     And  I  maintain  that,  for  Ou  self-same  reason,  we  cannot 
rationally  ask  him  to  alter  his  rain-law  or  rain-decree  :   for  though  its  temporary 
outcome  may  seem  to  us  to  be  inconvenient  or  destructive,  our  utter  ignorance  not 
only  prevents  us  from   knowing  that  the  cessation  of  rain  would  not  be  more 
destructive  to  other  creatures  than  its  continuance  would  be,  but  that  ignorance 
of  ours  prevents  us  from  knowing  that  a  change  would  be  reaUy  beneficial  to  our- 
selves.     But  whether  beneficial  or  not,  we  abstain  from  the  suggestion.    Why? 
Simply  because  we  trust  in  a  Providence  that  is  inscrutably  wise.    Even  then,  how- 
ever, I  cannot  see  anything  to  forbid  the  offering  up  of  our  desires  (if  they  are 
mere  desires  or  wislies)  to  God  for  a  change  of  that  which  is — ^a  change  in  our  physical 
experiences.     It  is  a  totally  different  thing,  if  we  venture  to  solicit  him  for  an 
alteration,  believing  that  we  are  either  fit  judges  of  its  expediency  or  that  we  will 
receive  it  because  we  ask  it.    If  an  east  wind  is  blowing,  and  men  would  like  a  west 
wind,  the  wish,  like  every  other  wish,  may  be  expressed  in  prayer.    If  men  expreas  it  to 
one  another,  they  may  express  it  to  God.  But  to  suppose  that  the  wish  has  any  influence 
then  and  thrrc  in  effecting  a  change  in  the  course  of  Nature  is  what  I  deny  ;  for  the 
course  of  all  the  seasons  of  all  the  years  of  all  the  ages  I  believe  to  be  adjusted 
by  God  with  as  much  fixity  from  the  beginning  as  the  law  of  gravitation  is  adjusted, 
and  our  prayers  cannot  now  arrest,  or  hasten,  or  change,  or  modify  it.    We  are  not 
workers  together  with  God  now,  in  time,  and  on  the  earth,  for  these  ends.    But  the 
case  is  different  in  the  spiritual  region  within  ourselves.    It  is  in  this  sense  that  I 
maintain  that  there  are  two  *'  spheres,"  in  one  of  which  our  petitions  effect  an  altera- 
tion and  accomplish  change.    We  are  "  workers  together  with  God  "  in  that  spiritual 
region.    In  such  prayer,  the  feeblest  wrestler,  like  Jaoob  at  Peniel,  prevails.     But  the 
accomplishment  of  the  divine  wiU  in  nature  is  not  dependent  on  the  fortbputting  of 
oxir  efficiency.    Again,  to  use  theological  terms,  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  spirit- 
decree,  his  grace-decree,  it  is  different.     We  receive  it  not  unless  we  ask  it ;  we  find 
it  not  unless  we  seek  it ;  whereas  God*s  "  sun  ariseth  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good ;  and 
his  rain  falleth  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust." 

'  Now,  it  is  that  wide-spread  notion  that  we  are  able  to  accomplish  similar  results 
by  our  petitions  within  the  realm  of  the  physical,  as  we  are  able  to  accomplish  in  the 
region  of  the  spiritual,  that  I  am  combating  in  the  introductory  paragraphs  of  my 
article  ;  and  it  is  that  which  many  physicists  oppose.  I  maintain  that  it  would  be 
equivalent  to  a  power  placed  within  the  hand  of  man  to  work  miracles  in  nature  ; 
and  that  power  does  not  exist :  whereas  in  the  spiritual  sphere  the  petitioner  does 
effect  an  alteration,  whenever  he  puts  forth  the  inwrought  energy  of  spiritual  prayer. 
It  is  in  that  region  alone  that  he  is  able,  still  working  according  to  law,  "  to  remove 
mountains."  To  put  it  otherwise  still,  the  transmission  of  messages  along  the 
telegraph  wire  may  be  taken  as  a  symbol  of  the  power  of  prayer  in  the  spiritual 
region  ;  though  all  such  symbols  are  utterly  inadequate.  In  answer  to  the  requests 
of  the  petitioner  a  definite  response  is  vouchsafed  that  would  not  be  granted  hut  for 
the  petition.  It  is  otherwise  in  reference  to  the  course  of  physical  nature.  We 
need  transmit  no  request  for  that ;  because  the  system  is  already  divinely  pre- 
arranged, and  our  requests  cannot  hasten,  or  hinder,  or  touch,  or  modify,  or  alter  it. 

'  I  know  it  has  been  said  that,  if  this  be  all,  the  question  is  a  mere  word-dispute— 
that  there  is  no  real  difference  between  the  two  positions.  But  what  I  have  been 
opposing  in  that  article  (as  a  mere  preliminary  to  an  attempt  to  induce  those  who 
dinsredit  it  to  recognise  the  verifiable  might  of  spiritual  prayer)  is  really  a  wide- 
spread notion— viz.,  that  God,  in  answer  to  human  prayer,  d^ects,  re-arranges,  or 
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'Sickness),  so  that  the  one  could  not  be  effectual  >vithout  the  other, 
and  that  both  have  been  predetermined  from  the  first  (the  petition 
foreseen  and  fitted  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  secondary  causation) — 
that  supposition  reduces  the  prayer  to  the  sphere  of  mechanical* 
^igency.  It  cuts  away  the  freedom  of  the  petitioner,  and  interferes 
with  the  spontaneousness  of  his  request.  But  this  is  not  the  common 
belief  of  devout  suppliants.  It  is  the  after-thouglit  of  a  philosophy 
which,  in  trying  to  meet  the  difficulty  by  reason,  drifts  into  a  mecha- 
nical solution  of  it  ' 

The  popular  notion  that  prayer  for  physical  change,  when  de- 
voutly offered,  can  tiien  and  (lure  determine  the  course  of  the 
■event  (r^ulate  the  rain-fall  or  avert  disease),  we  deem  irrational 
.and  unconsciously  irreverent.     That  the  otherwise  inflexible  course 

«lten  the  otherwise  inevitable  coarse  of  nature.  What,  on  the  contrary,  I  urge  men 
to  do  ia  to  tnut  God  for  that  physical  oourse  or  order,  and  to  believe  that  in  reference 
to  it  there  has  been  a  vast  system  of  pre-arrangement  and  pre-adjustment,  absolutely 
perfect,  etemaUy  good  ;  and  I  think  that  with  such  oonfidenoe  there  is  absolute 
security  that  aU  prayer  in  accordance  with  the  divine  will  shaU  be  answered. 
What  I  have  combated  is  the  notion  that  Qod  "  interrupts  the  working  of  his  own 
machine  to  prove  his  supremacy  to  it,"  and  that  He  does  so  in  reply  to  our  requests. 
I  dare  si^  it  might  have  lessened  the  risk  of  misconstruction  had  I  added  a  clause 
to  the  sentenoe,  "There  is  a  sphere  to  which  prayer  (in  the  sense  of  petition)  is 
ixiherently  inapplicable/'  to  the  following  effect :  "  Illegitimate  in  the  sense  of 
seeking  an  interference  with,  and  inapplicable  in  the  Bense  of  accomplishing  a 
•change  in,  the  existing  order  of  nature."  But  that  such  is  my  meaning  is  abundantly 
plain  from  many  passages  in  the  article.  Then  I  have  explicitly  asserted  that  if, 
through  the  weakness  and  infirmity  of  our  natures,  we  make  requests  for  change 
in  the  undisciplined  or  less  reflective  stages  of  the  religious  life  (not  distinguishing 
-things  that  differ),  these  are  not  despised  by  the  Hearer  of  Prayer ;  and  that  as  He 
is  the  universal  worker,  and  has  pre-adjusted  the  whole  economy  of  nature,  wluU- 
.sfjertr  wt  receive  is  an  answer  to  the  prayer — "  Thy  will  be  done." 

'  It  has  been  said  to  me,  however,  that  if  we  can  interfere  with  nature,  much  more 
can  Gkxi ;  and  that  as  we  work  in  and  through  it,  freely  chang^g  its  course, 
much  more  can  He.  I  assent  to  this  ;  but  I  remember  also  that  there  is  no  '*  before  * 
or  "  after  "  with  Gtod.  Time  ia  *' an  eternal  present"  to  the  eternal  Mind  ;  and,  as 
He  saw  the  end  from  the  beginning,  with  him  there  is  no  change  of  plan  effected  in 
answer  to  prayer.  Prayer  is  answered  in  the  evolution  of  Nature  through  pre- 
arrange, pre-established  harmonies.  But  "  the  alteration  of  the  conditions  under 
which  laws  operate,' ' ''  bending  them  to  meet  the  wants  of  petitioners,"  would  be  the 
sign  of  a  changeful  purpose,  not  the  index  of  an  immutable  Mind.  Let  me,  therefore, 
say  again  explicitly  and  distinctly  that  I  do  not  deny  (1)  the  lawfulness  of  bringing 
aU  our  desires  to  God  for  all  things  whatsoever.  On  the  contrary,  I  aflirm  and  enforce 
the  duty  of  so  doing.  Nor  (2)  do  I  deny  the  legitimacy  of  petition  for  physical 
things,  lis  the  evolution  of  tJte  diviiu,  and  benigfnant  will.  On  the  contrary,  I  aflirm 
and  enforce  the  duty  of  doing  so.  Nor  (3)  do  I  deny  the  legitimacy  of  x)etitioning  God 
for  the  removal  of  disease,  or  of  all  that  is  interfering  with  the  perfection  of  terres- 
trial life.  On  the  contrary,  I  affirm  and  enforce  the  duty  of  doing  so.  I  maintain, 
however,  the  unlawfulness  of  seeking  alterations  of  nature  which  are  interferences 
with  existing  law ;  while  I  believe  (as  already  stated)  that  all  prayers  for  things 
physical,  which  in  spirit  and  substance  are  petitions  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  divine  will,  must  be  answered.*— (Statement  to  Free  Presbytery  of  Dundee, 
March  *-^5th,  1873.) 
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of  nature  is  perpetually  interfered  with  and  re-adjusted,  by  a  fresJir 
edict  sent  forth  in  reply  to  the  suppliant,  that,  in  short,  the  sove- 
reign Ruler  issues  a  new  order  when  He  approves  of  a  request  for  it, 
instead  of  carrying  out  his  transcendent  purposes  and  the  behests 
of  his  everlasting  will,  is  a  notion  wliich  must  be  abandoned.  In 
addition  to  its  being  philosophically  untenable,  it  is  noteworthy  that 
it  is  opposed  to  the  conmnsus  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  especially 
to  the  theology  of  Augustine  and  Calvin. 

The  other  notion,  however,  of  a  pre-established  harmony  betweea 
our  petitions  for  physical  blessings  and  their  reception,  is  a  widely 
different  one ;  but  results  do  not  prove  the  existence  of  any  such 
pre-arrangement.  The  thousand,  the  million  of  unanswered  petitions 
t4:>uching  external  nature  effectually  negative  it.  While  were  it  a 
matter  of  pre-arrangement  and  pre-determination  that  there  should 
be  a  coincidence  between  the  petition  and  the  reception  of  the 
benefit,  the  former  automatically  perfonned  would  invariably  coin- 
cide with  the  latter,  like  the  beat  of  two  pendulums,  stroke  for 
stroke,  or  the  working  of  two  wheels,  cog  fitting  into  cog,  with 
mechanical  regularity.  This  idea,  then,  of  pre-adjustment  between 
the  prayer  (say,  for  the  recovery  of  the  sick),  and  the  physical 
setpiences  that  tend  to  the  result,  helps  us  no  way  towards  a  solution. 
What  we  wish  to  know  is  w^hether  the  one  is  to  any  extent  causal 
of  the  other.  Suppose  the  petitioner  knew  the  entire  course  which 
the  disease  was  cetixmf  to  take,  his  request  would  simply  be,  "  Thy 
will  be  done  :  "  but,  inasmuch  as  he  cannot  know  its  course  with 
certainty,  he  is  tempted  to  ask  that  it  may  be  as  he  wishes  it  to  "be, 
hoping  that  his  request  may  be  helpful  toward  the  desired  result. 
I  have  already  indicated  how  it  may  be  so  in  the  subjective  region 
of  our  own  personality ;  how  a  suggestion  darted  into  the  mind  of 
a  physician  may  be  the  direct  cause  of  the  use  of  a  remedy  whicli 
results  in  the  preservation  of  life.  It  is  our  absolute  ignomnce, 
however,  of  what  is  about  to  haiDpen,  that  prompts  the  expression  of 
any  strong  desires  we  may  have  in  reference  to  it.  Now  it  may 
seem  superfluous  to  remark  that  no  one  would  think  of  praying  for 
the  non-occurrence  of  an  event  which  had  already  taken  place,  any 
more  than  he  would  then  ask  that  it'  should  occur;  though  he 
might  validly  request  that  its  inflluence  over  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
those  who  had  experienced  it  might  accomplish  cei-tain  definite  results. 
But  this  very  obvious  truth  will  cast  light  on  the  meaning  and  value 
of  similar  requests,  ^vhile  the  petitioner  is  in  ignorance  as  to 
whether  the  event  about  which  he  prays  has  or  has  not  occurred. 
•If  I  know  a  friend  is  dead,  I  do  not  ask  that  his  life  may  be  spared ; 
but  if  he  is  dead,  and  I  am  ignorant  of  it,  but  believe  him  to  be  still 
alive,  I  pray  that  he  may  continue  to  live  ;  and  such  prayer  is  not 
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irrational.  When  we  pray  for  those  at  sea,  our  ignorance  of  their 
state  does  not  throw  an  arrest  upon  our  petitions.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  the  very  ground  or  reason  of  them.  And  the  cry  or  ejaculation 
of  the  heart — prayer  thrust  out,  or  rather  directed  upwards,  at  a  time 
of  crisis  (who  has  not  experienced  it  ?) — is  not  only  instinctive,  it  has 
its  origin  in  a  region  that  is  deeper  than  reason.  Still,  its  utterance 
ought  to  be  under  the  control  and  diiscipline  of  the  reason.  And 
being  so,  the  request  that  is  made,  or  the  wish  that  is  expressed, 
must  be  in  its  inmost  essence  submissive.  Could  we  venture  to 
split  up  the  request  into  two  parts  (and  distinguish  them  as  form 
and  spirit,  or  outer  husk  and  inner  germ  respectively),  we  would 
find  that  the  particular  things  we  seek,  along  with  the  petitory 
features  of  our  prayer,  are  the  mere  husk  or  envelope ;  while  the 
accomplishment  of  the  divine  will,  and  the  acquiescence  of  the 
creature,  is  in  all  cases  the  inward  germ,  out  of  which  the  life  of 
devotion  springs.  The  one  is  the  accidental  form,  the  other  the 
essential  soul  of  our  petitioning.  Doubtless  the  two  things  invariably 
go  together,  for  the  analyses  of  our  reason  are  the  syntheses  of  living 
experience.  But  the  diflference  between  them  ought  never  to  be 
forgotten  ;  while  our  ignorance  as  to  whether  the  particular  thing  we 
seek  be  really  a  boon,  and  as  to  whether  it  will  ever  be  granted, 
might  itself  suggest  this  distinction  to  the  petitioner. 

I  repeat  that  no  theory  of  the  universe,  no  philosophy  of  human 
nature,  and  no  conclusion  of  science,  can  ever  lay  an  arrest  upon  the 
instincts  of  the  universal  heart  in  the  presence  of  calarait}^  and  with 
the  prospect  of  its  increase.  Let  men  philosophize  as  they  will,  and 
let  science  march  where  it  will  (conquering  realm  after  realm,  and 
reducing  all  under  the  rigour  of  law),  the  human  spirit  will  always 
"  cry  unto  God  "  in  times  of  crisis,  and  will  find  immeasurable  solace 
in  "committing  its  causes  '*  unto  Him  ;  for  the  instinct  to  pray  for 
relief  in  times  of  anxiety,  or  of  peril,  is  one  which  can  never  be 
exorcised  from  the  heart  of  man.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  it  will 
always  (or  that  it  ought  ever)  to  imagine  that  by  so  doing  it  can 
deflect  the  order  of  nature  or  induce  God  to  alter  his  pre-arrange- 
ments.  The  relief  obtained  is  in  the  act  of  submission  and  of  filial 
trust,  not  in  the  notion  of  being  able  to  persuade  an  infinitely 
powerful  and  sympathetic  Listener.  We  may  be  sure  that  whatever 
takes  places  subsequent  to  our  petition  is  not  an  after-thought  of 
God,  suggested  or  obtained  by  dint  of  our  continued  solicitation  ; 
while  it  is  the  shallowest  of  solutions  to  imagine  that  the  condition 
of  the  petitioner  and  his  request  were  uniquely  pre-adjusted  to  the 
precise  physical  occurrences  which  ensure  a  reply  to  his  request. 
Were  these  two  things  the  only  ones  that  were  pre-adjusted  ?  Are 
not  all  the  antecedent  phenomena,  both  of  the  material  and  the 
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spiritual  spheres,  adjusted  with  minutest  correlation  to  a\l  their 
subsequent  issues  ?  every  thought  and  feeling  in  the  spiritual  ad- 
justed to  every  turning  of  the  wheel  of  the  physical  ?  The  causes 
that  tend  to  the  recovery  of  the  sick  are  correlated  to  the  petitions 
which  solicit  it,  but  are  they  not  also  correlated  to  everything  else  in 
the  universe,  in  both  hemispheres  (the  physical  and  the  spiritual)  ? 
In  short,  the  adjustment  is  either  universal,  or  it  is  non-existent ;  it 
is  either  everywhere,  or  it  is  nowhera  To  maintain  (as  has  been 
lately  done)  that  we  may  pray  for  what  we  know  to  be  an  impossi- 
bility, is  to  degrade  prayer  and  to  render  it  utterly  futile.  It  is  evea 
to  disgust  men  with  a  paradox,  instead  of  consoling  them  with  a 
verifiable  truth,  oflfering  a  stone  in  place  of  bread.  If  we  wish  not 
merely  to  augment  the  spirit  of  devotion  but  to  increase  the  habit 
of  actual  prayer  to  God,  the  advocacy  of  such  a  doctrine  must  operate 
directly  the  other  way. 

When  we  ask.  What  is  the  warrant  for  presenting  petitions  for 

physical   benefits   which  amount  to  an   alteration  of  the   order  of 

nature  ?  the  answer  usually  is,  the  felt  wants  of  the  suppliant.     But, 

if  he  has  any  modesty  or  humility,  he  will  admit  that  he  can  never 

be  sure  that  he  is  not  interpreting  an  utterly  selfish  desire  as  a 

divine   suggestion  to  his   spirit.      We   have   obviously  no   right  to 

infer,  for  example,  from  the  absence  of  rain  for  a  time  in  a  particular 

district,   that  when  our   crops  begin    to   suffer   in    consequence,   a 

change  is  desirable  for  the  universe  at  large.     Who  are  we,  or  what  • 

is  the  measure  of  our  wisdom,  that  we  presume  to  solicit  a  change  in 

that  which  6y  its  very  occurrence  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  the 

divine  will  ?     The  question  is  thus  narrowed  to  a  very  simple  issue. 

Some   of   my   opponents  in  this   controversy   affirm  that  we  have 

no  right  to  infer  the  divine  will  from  that  which  actually  happens : 

we  merely  know  that  it  has  been  permitted  to  occur,  but    we  cannot 

be  sure  that  something  diflferent  might  not  have  been  preferred  by 

the  eternal  Armnger  of  events.     Admit  (as  we  must)  our  ignorance 

of  the  best  of  all  possible  arrangements,  who  is  to  determine  this 

hypothetical  state  or  condition  of  affairs  ?     If  we  are  not  to  take 

the  actual   course  of  events   as  an   indication  of  the  "  best   of  all 

possible  ones,"  what  help  are  we  to  obtain  from  our  own  conception 

of  one  more  perfect  ?     Is  not  the  very  notion  of  a  better  physical 

adjustment  analogous  to  the  profane  suggestion  of  king  Alfonso,* 

if  it  does  not   savour  of  his  arrogance  ?     Does  it  not  elevate  our 

most  capricious  or  selfish  desires  into  a  higher  position  of  authority 

and   of  reasonableness   than   the   actual    arrangements   of    nature 

revealing  the  will  of  the  Arranger  ?     Who  can  venture  the  assertion 

*  Who  aflBrmed  that,  if  he  had  been  consulted,  he  could  have  suggested  improve- 
ments on  the  solar  system. 
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that  the  order  of  nature  does  not  reveal  the  will  of  the  Supreme  1 
or  that  the  will  (thus  revealed)  is  r    )t  perfect  ? 

At  the  root,  however,  of  all  irregular  petitioning  in  reference  to 
external  nature  lies  a  crude  conception  of  the  character  of  him  to 
whom  the  petition  is  addressed.  If  the  notion  of  a  Sovereign  is 
more  dominant  than  that  of  a  Father,  the  wish  to  solicit  the  sove- 
reign for  such  favoui-s  as  he  may  be  pleased  to  confer  will  be 
proportionally  strong.  But  if  the  whole  economy  of  nature  (the 
fluctuations  of  the  weather  as  well  as  the  order  of  the  seasons)  is  the 
outcome  of  an  infinite  Mind,  whose  fatherliness  is  his  supremest 
characteristic,  then  the  creature,  who  is  also  a  child,  will  not  venture 
to  suggest  (any  more  than  he  will  presume  to  dictate)  the  means  by 
which  he  or  others  around  him  should  be  externally  blessed.  To 
whoTn  do  men  pray,  whether  in  times  of  disaster  or  of  prosperity  1 
Is  it  not  to  the  infinite  Wisdom  and  the  absolute  Righteousness,  the 
perfect  Purity  and  the  eternal  Love,  to  one  who  is  the  omnipotent 
Administrator  truly,  but  whose  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  the 
universe  has  no  parallel  in  the.  statesmanship  of  a  ruler,  who  has 
to  make  the  best  of  circumstances,  to  decide  on  cases  as  they 
emerge,  and  regulate  his  actings  accordingly  ?  Our  prayer  is  not  the 
importuning  of  a  dictator,  any  more  than  it  is  an  appeal  to  a  despot, 
or  a  suit  before  a  judge.  It  is  the  voice  of  a  child  to  its  father,  the 
cry  of  aspiration  directed  towards  the  accomplishment  of  that 
father's  will,  and  therefore  in  its  very  essence  submissive,  and 
therefore  essentially  unselfish.  Being  unselfish,  it  can  never  be  an 
attempt  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  one  who  may  or  may  not  be 
induced  to  respond. 

The  difference  between  the  two  spheres  of  the  pliysical  and  the 
spiritual  is  most  obvious.  In  the  latter  we  offer  suggestions,  we  ask 
for  an  absolute  change  and  reversal  of  wiiat  is.  And  reason  of  the 
difference  is  abundantly  plain.  In  the  one  case  it  is  unquestionable 
that  much  of  that  which  exists  is  inconsistent  with  the  divine  will, 
that  all  error,  evil,  blight,  and  transgression  are  out  of  harmony  with 
it  ;  in  the  other  we  know  that  whatever  is,  is  right.  In  the  former 
case  we  co-operate  with  God  to  change  the  order  of  that  which  is — 
and  the  results  accomplished  are  verifiable  answers  to  prayer,  as  clear 
and  authentic  as  are  our  sense-perceptions  of  a  world  external  to 
self.  In  the  latter  we  cannot  co-operate,  or  touch  a  single  spring 
by  which  the  machinery  of  causation  can  be  either  accelerated  or 
retarded.  Even  in  the  former  sphere,  we  dare  not  proffer  a  purely 
selfish  requ^est.  For  the  pain,  disaster,  and  loss,  from  which  we 
shrink,  are  often  the  best  of  all  things  for  us,  and  continually  form  a 
part  of  the  divine  plan  for  the  education  of  men.  We  can  never  be 
certain  that,  if  we  receive  any  particular  physical  blessing,  others,  who 
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have  a  better  right  to  it  than  we  have,  may  not  be  deprived  of  it ; 
but  we  may  be  sure  that  the  addition  of  light  to  our  minds,  and  thfe 
quickening  of  our  wills  in  righteousness,  cannot  interfere  with  the 
possession  of  these  things  by  others,  but  on  the  contrary  may  be 
directly  helpful  to  their  enlightenment  and  progress.  It  comes  to 
this,  that  the  essential  end  of  prayer  is  not  the  gratification  of  our 
wishes,  but  the  subordination  of  the  human  will  to  the  divine,  or  the 
gratification  of  the  former  only  in  so  far  as  its  caprice  and  irre- 
gularity are  extinguished,  and  its  correspondence  with  the  latter 
perfected.  That  correspondence  can  be  attained  only  by  patient  sub- 
mission, resigned  trust,  and  acquiescence  in  whatsoever  the  sovereign 
will  ordains.  The  end  sought  is  not  the  extinction  of  the  human 
will,  nor  the  absorption  of  the  individual  in  the  universal  life,  with 
nh*va7ia  as  its  goal.  It  is  rather  the  development  of  the  creaturely 
will  into  intensest  vigour,  because  freed  from  caprice,  under  allegiance 
to  a  Lawgiver,  "  whose  service  is  perfect  freedom."  The  difterenoe 
between  the  pantheistic  merging  of  the  universe  in  Grod,  and  the 
theistic  subordination  of  it  to  him,  is  not  speculatively  greater  than 
it  is  practically  momentous. 

There  is  another  anthropomorphic  notion  which,  though  occa- 
sionally helpful  to  the  mind  (as  all  parables  and  symbols  are  helpful 
to  it,  and  sometimes  even  necessary),  is  apt  to  interfere  with  a 
rational  conception  of  God,  as  well  as  with  the  tranquillities  of  devo- 
tion. I  have  said  that  it  is  the  extra-mundane  conception  of  God 
(while  his  immanence  is  overlooked)  that  leads  to  the  farther  notion 
of  his  interference  from  without,  readjusting  the  order  of  events. 
We  forget  that  his  agency  could  not  be  more  truly  manifest  in  the 
alteration  than  it  is  in  the  order  that  now  is.  And  so  the  idea  of  a 
sovereign,  occupying  some  vast  semi-physical,  semi-spiritual  throne 
in  the  aerial  regions  of  the  universe,  whither  our  petitions  ascend 
and  whence  his  responses  come,  destroys  both  the  grandeur  and  the 
spirituality  of  his  omnipresence.  The  throne  is  not  more  truly  in 
the  upper  heaven,  than  it  is  in  the  lower  earth,  and  within  the  heart 
of  the  petitioner :  for  the  divine  Presence  being  necessarily  universal 
cannot  be  localized  upon  a  spot.  Thus  the  idea  of  distance  between 
the  suppliant  and  him  to  whom  he  prays  is  abolished.  The  divine 
infinity  does  not  remove  God  to  a  distance  from  the  creature,  on  the 
contrary  it  abolishes  the  distance  between  them.  As  truly  as  finite 
and  infinite  are  correlatives  in  thought,  so  truly  are  the  divine  Pre- 
sence and  the  human  inseparables  in  fact.  **  WhitJter  could  we  flee 
from  his  presence  ? "  says  a  psalmist.  Thus  the  replies  that  are 
vouchsafed  are  not  transmitted  from  a  distance  as  messages  would  be 
flashed  along  a  wire.  They  are  the  intellectual  rays,  the  spiritual 
suggestions,  the  inwaini  inspirations,  the  fresh  disclosures,  the  new- 
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bom  desires,  the  onward  energies  in  righteousness,  the  aims  ennobled 
and  motives  etherealized,  the  heightening  and  the  quickening  of  the 
petitioner's  life,  all  of  which  have  their  origin  in  God,  and  their 
destination  in  the  heart  of  man.  The  answer  comes  along  the 
'Channel  of  the  petitioner's  life  just  as  normally  as  a  brook  is  fed 
by  subterranean^  springs  or  by  a  fresh  rain-fall  in  the  mountains. 
Within  the  Petitioned,  the  petitioner  "  lives  and  moves  and  has 
•his  being  ; "  and  the  pulse  of  his  life  beats  quick  or  slow,  according 
•to  the  fulness  of  his  inspiration  and  his  receptivity. 

Stress  ought  also  to  be  laid  upon  the  non-verifiable  character  of 
all  alleged  answers  to  prayer  for  physical  good  : — That  is  to  say,  our  in- 
terpretation of  special  events  as  specific  answers,  while  in  the  so-called 
^'  general  course  of  providence  "  no  such  specialty  is  recognized,  can- 
not be  vindicated.  Why  should  I  arbitrarily  isolate  a  few  phenomena 
from  the  general  chain,  and  because  they  happen  to  coincide  with 
my  wishes,  interpret  these  as  a  divine  reply  to  my  entreaty,  while  I 
fail  to  see  an  equally  beneficent  response  in  all  the  other  links,  in 
special  phenomena  I  did  not  seek,  and  could  not  foresee,  when  I  simply 
asked  "  Thy  will  be  done  '*  ?  No  record  of  coincideiices  can  prove  a 
•causal  connection,  or  even  suggest  it, — unless  the  instances  are  excep- 
tionally numerous,  and  unless  other  causes  leading  to  the  result  are 
'excluded  by  tie  rigid  methods  of  verification.  In  the  inner  sphere, 
♦however,  verification  is  possible.  In  the  realm  of  our  spiritual 
•freedom  the  request  and  the  reply  are  alike  definite  and  clear.  And 
■the  one  is  causal  of  the  other,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  causality 
can  belong  to  a  lequest,  viz.,  that  it  leads  to  its  fulfilment. 

On  the  necessitarian  theory  of  the  universe,  prayer  as  petition  is 
-manifestly  an  excrescence.  It  might  be  the  pathetic  cry  of  the  heart 
in  pain  as  the  rerves  of  sensation  shrink  before  inflicted  suffering ; 
.but  it  could  no:  be  an  intelligent  and  conscious  appeal  If  our 
freedom  is  but  the  absence  of  constraint,  and  not  a  positive  power 
transcending  necessity,  we  need  not  present  our  suit  at  all  For  the 
^|uestion  which  both  the  heart  and  the  intellect  raise  is  not,  "May 
we,  if  we  choose,  offer  up  petitions  for  a  special  destination  of  the 
physical  forces  ?"  But  it  is,  "  What  is  our  warrant  for  expecting  that 
.certain  responses  will  follow  which  would  not  be  ours  save  for  the 
requests  which  solicit  them  ? "  Now  the  only  sphere  or  field  of 
manifeitation  in  which  replies  of  this  kind  are  verifiable  is  the  life 
^of  the  petitioner,  or  other  kindred  natures  in  society,  or  humanity  at 
large.  You  cannot  suppose  the  divine  presence  and  all-sustaining 
energj  increased  within  the  physical  realm.  But  wherever  there  is  a 
moral  nature  or  an  aggregate  of  such  natures  in  society,  there  is 
I'oom  for  increase,  scope  for  incessant  change,  with  endless  modi- 
ficatiois  and  additions.    If  the  human  nature  be  distinct  from  and  yet 
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kindred  to  the  divine,  if  human  society  or  the  Church  be  amen- 
able to  a  "power  that  worketh  in  it,'*  there  can  be  no  limit 
to  the  efficacy  of  petition  directed  to  that  end.  The  sphere  of 
petitionary  prayer  will  thus  cover  the  whole  area  of  human  life,  and 
be  verifiable  throughout  that  area.  There  can  be  no  possible  pursuit,, 
enterprise,  or  vocation,  in  reference  to  which  a  man  ought  not  to 
pray,  if  in  the  course  of  it  he  needs  the  help  of  God ;  but  even  then 
the  essence  of  his  prayer  will  be  aspiration  tevipered  by  sitbmisaion^ 
The  accomplishment  of  the  divine  will  must  in  every  case  form  (as  I 
have  already  said)  "the  undertone  of  all  devout  petitioning;"  and  the 
distinction  drawn  between  the  contrasted  "  spheres "  arises  simply 
from  the  fact,  that  in  the  one  we  co-operate  towards  the  production 
of  results,  while  in  the  other  we  "stand  still"  and  witness  them.  An 
essential  condition  of  bestowment  in  the  former  sphere  is  humbla 
petitioning  for  the  benefits  desired.  That  is  the  law  of  their  occur- 
rence, and,  under  its  operation, 

"More  things  are  ^^Tought  by  prajer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of.*' 

But  in  the  latter  sphere  "the  sun  rises  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good  " 
impartially,  and  "the  rain  falls  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust," 
whether  men  pray  for  it  or  abstain. 

I  must,  however,  notice  an  objection  which  has  more  force 
than  any  I  have  seen  urged  against  this  doctrine  of  "  the  two 
spheres.'*  I  have  objected  to  requests  for  specific  physical  details- 
on  the  ground  that  we  are  absolutely  ignorant  whether  rain  or 
sunshine,  storm  or  calm,  be  really  the  best  thing  for  any  particular 
district  of  the  earth  at  a  particulai*  time.  But  neither,  it  may 
be  said,  can  we  know  that  the  illumination  of  our  minds  and 
hearts  in  a  particular  manner  at  a  particular  time  is  the  best 
for  us ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  objection  be  valid  in  the  one  case, 
it  holds  equally  with  regard  to  the  other.  We  must  consider 
this.  Every  man  is  presumably  aware  of  what  he  most  needs 
in  the  way  of  light  and  personal  help.  Ho  *.  may  miscalculate 
much.  That  is  inevitable.  But  as  self-knowledge  grows,  he 
learns  his  weakness,  frailties,  and  temptations.  He  can  therefore 
ask  for  the  rectification  of  what  is  amiss  or  disorderly,  with  more  or 
less  assurance  that  his  request  for  particulars  is  wise.  But  wliatever 
may  be  bis  subjective  state,  he  always  stands  in  need  of  intdlectual 
light,  and  moral  steadfastness,  strength  of  will,  purity  of  heart,  up, 
rightness,  humility,  and  charity.  He  will  not  in  this  ctse,  any 
more  than  in  the  former,  specify  minute  details  with  excessiv^e  un- 
reserve. But  he  cannot  err  in  petition  for  spiritual  good,  or  the 
control  of  all  his  wayward  tendencies,  the  regulation  of  his  pissions, 
the  removal  of  every  bias,  and  the  discipline  of  his  soul  in  right eoisness. 
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The  change  which  he  seeks  is  in  himself,  not  in  God,  or  in  the  order 
of  the  divine  administration.  It  is  personal;  it  is  intelligible;  it  is 
verifiable. 

There  is  one  other  special  point  to  be  noted  in  connection  with 
the  general  statement  that  the  accomplishment  of  the  will  of  God  ift 
"  the  undertone,  or  the  suppressed  premiss,*'  in  all  true  prayer  * 
Since  this  Will  is  manifested  throughout  the  whole  economy  of 
nature,  its  entire  compass  and  detail  naturally  becomes  a  fit  subject 
for  petition.  If  the  course  of  nature  is  seemingly  adverse  to 
the  petitioner,  his  desires  may  find  expression  in  such  words  as 
these  :  "  Let  Thy  good  and  holy  and  merciful  will  be  done,  in  all 
these  our  troubles  and  adversities :  In  Thine  own  time,  grant  ub 
deliverance  from  them,  and  from  all  evil :  Be  pleased  to  supply  all 
our  earthly  wants  and  all  our  human  needs  :  We  cast  oui^selves  upon 
Thy  gracious  care :  We  put  our  trust  in  Thee."  In  praying,  there- 
fore, for  our  daily  bread,  without  any  suggestion  of  details,  we 
virtually  include  within  the  request  ajl  the  specific  particulars  by 
which  the  petition  could  possibly  be  answered.  And  our  request  is 
substantially,  though  indirectly,  met  by  whatsoever  comes  to  pass.  In 
short,  since  all  unselfish  prayer  touching  outwaid  things  contemplates 
the  universal  good  along  with  the  individual  benefit,  our  special 
requests  (say  for  rain,  or  an  abundant  harvest)  may  be  responded  to 
by  the  descent  of  the  former,  or  the  ingathering  of  the  latter,  any-- 
where  over  the  tvhole  area  of  the  globe.  We  petition  for  rain,  and  it 
falls  amongst  the  Andes ;  we  ask  for  fair  weather,  and  the  sun  shines  out 
upon  the  plains  of  India  ;  but  our  requests  are  fulfilled  as  truly,  and 
much  more  ^visely,  than  if  we  experienced  what  we  sought  at  home. 

I  cannot  close  this  second  article  without  remarking  that  if  Prayer 
be  absolutely  powerless  as  a  spiritual  agency  in  human  life,  there 
is  not  only  a  logical  inconsistency  in  all  the  Christian  litanies,  there 
would  also  be  a  latent  hypocrisy  in  their  use,  most  withering  to  the 
heart.  To  practise  prayer,  without  belief  in  its  efficacy,  is  the  most 
shallow  of  delusions,  the  most  miserable  of  mockeries.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  this  conviction  of  its  inutility  be  accepted  as  a  foregone 
conclusion,  and  the  practice  abandoned  as  fanatical,  the  spirits  of 
men  must  sink  to  the  level  of  the  lower  creatures.  Religion  must 
deteriorate,  if  it  is  not  extinguished  ;  and  all  the  heroism  of  morality ,^ 
all  ardour  in  the  practice  of  difficult  virtue,  be  paralysed  in  the  very 

*  "  It  is,"  (as  I  have  elsewhere  said)  "  in  different  asi)ects,  the  essence,  or  pre- 
snpposition,  or  appendix  of  every  request  worthy  of  the  child  on  earth  to  its  Parent 
in  Heaven.  But  it  is  not  a  mere  cry  of  ignoranoe,  couched  in  the  modest  phraseology 
of  submission.  It  is  an  intelligent  assertion,  the  embodiment  of  a  rational  conviction,. 
tliat  the  Divine  Will  is  infallibly  working  out  its  remote  transcendent  purposes." 
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moment  of  its  birth.  For  prayer  is  the  supematmul  lever  of  the 
spiritual  life  ;  nay  (to  speak  in  various  figures),  it  is  the  lung  by 
which  it  breathes,  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  floats,  the  wing  by 
which  it  speeds  its  flight,  and  the  language  in  which  it  commiiDes 
with  its  own  Original.  To  deny  the  accessibility  of  the  human  spirit 
to  the  secret  influences  and  inspiration  of  Heaven  is  the  coarse 
negation  of  materialism.  But  no  one  who  believes  in  God  as  the 
inward  Light,  as  well  as  the  outward  gloiy  of  the  universe,  can  have 
nny  ovei-powering  difficulty  in  seeing  how  He  answers  prayer. 
Whether  as  a  sigh  of  aspiration,  or  an  act  of  surrender,  or  as  the 
hunger  of  the  soul  for  an  immortal  consolation,  it  brings  with  it  its 
own  evidence  unsought. 

It  may  be  the  lot  of  no  one  finally  to  bridge  the  gulf  which  has 
so  often  separated  the  scientific  from  the  religious  mind,  and  kept 
them  at  unsympathetic  distances  and  in  alien  territories,  or  as  rival 
competitors  for  the  homage  of  mankind.  He  would  be  more  foolish 
than  bold  who  hoped  to  do  so,  by  a  theory,  or  an  essay,  or  a  treatise. 
The  reconciliation  will  be  accomplished  by  the  slow  developments  of 
eclectic  thought,  when  generations  happier  than  ours  learn  to  avoid 
the  "falsehood  of  extremes.*'  But  every  attempt  to  throw  a  plank 
across  the  chasm — if  made  with  reverent  purpose — may  tend  to 
lessen  the  misundei'standings  and  to  heal  the  estrangements  of  our 
time.  It  would  be  something  gained,  were  those  whose  creed  is  a 
simple  lahorave  orare  to  suspect  that  they  may  be  ignoring  a  mystic 
power  within  themselves, — that  they  may  possess 

"  a  faculty  which  they  have  never  used  ; " 

and  were  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  imagine  that  the  course  of 
nature  can  be  altered  at  the  request  of  a  creature,  to  perceive  that 
the  invariability  of  her  laws  is  but  the  synonym  of  Divinest 
Constancy.  Our  theoretic  belief  that  "  all  things  are  possible  '*  with 
Ood,  must  be  limited  by  the  practical  conviction  that  He  does  only 
what  is  best ;  and  our  individual  requests  must  follow  the  example 
of  the  Highest :  "  Si  posffibile  transeat  calix,  sod  non  quod  ego  volo, 
-secZ  quod  Tw." 

William  Knight. 


LIMITATION  OF  STATE  FUNCTIONS  IN  THE 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE. 


AMID  the  endlcvss  discussions  that  have  taken  place  as  to  the 
spliere  and  duties  of  Government,  all  parties  are  agreed  that 
there  are  two  great  and  primary  functions  which  every  efficient 
•Government  must  perform  if  it  deserve  the  name :  it  must  guard 
the  country  against  the  attacks  of  foreign  enemies;  and  it  must 
make  such  arrangements  for  the  administration  of  the  laws,  that 
every  man  may  obtain  justice — as  far  as  possible  free  and  speedy 
justice — against  wilful  evil-doers. 

The  fact  that  there  is  an  absolute  unanimity  as  to  these  two 
important  functions  of  a  good  government,  while  almost  everything 
-else  that  Governments  do,  or  attempt  to  do,  has  been  denounced  by 
great  thinkers  as  beyond  their  proper  sphere  of  action,  renders  it 
probable  that  these  are,  at  all  events,  the  primary  and  most 
important  functions  of  the  State.  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  easy  to 
determine  which  of  these  two  is  of  the  greatest  importance  ;  for 
even  admitting  that  conquest  by  a  foreign  foe  is  an  evil  incalculably 
greater  than  any  wrong  which  individuals  may  suffer,  yet  the  one 
is  of  so  much  more  frequent  occurrence — every  member  of  society 
being  daily  exposed  to  it,  while  attempts  at  concjuest  occur  only  at 
-distant  and  uncertain  intervals — that  repetition  in  the  one  cfise  may 
make  up  for  magnitude  in  the  other.  We  are  therefore  pretty  safe 
in  assuming  that  they  are  of  equal  importance  ;  and  in  affirming  that 
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it  is  as  much  the  duty  of  Goveharaent  to  protect  its  individual 
subjects  from  wrong  to  person  or  property  committed  by  their 
fellows,  as  to  protect  the  entire  community  from  foreign  enemies. 

But  if  we  look  around  us  to  see  how  these  primary  duties  are 
performed,  it  becomes  evident,  either  that  existing  Governments 
do  not  consider  these  duties  as  equally  imperative  upon  them  (even 
if  they  are  not  of  absolutely  equal  importance),  or  that  the  former 
duty  is  a  very  much  more  difficult  one  than  the  latter.  In  every 
country  we  find  an  enormous  organization  for  the  purpose  of  national 
defence,  which  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  wealth,  the  skill,  and 
the  labour  of  the  community.  No  cost  is  too  great,  no  preparations- 
are  too  tedious,  in  order  to  deter  an  enemy  from  venturing  to  attack 
us,  or  to  secure  us  the  victory  should  he  be  so  bold  as  to  do  so.  For 
this  end  we  keep  thousands  of  young  and  healthy  men  in  a  state  of 
unproductive  activity,  or  idleness ;  for  this  we  pile  np  mountains  of 
debt,  which  continue  to  burthen  the  country  for  successive  genera- 
tions. New  ships,  new  weapons,  every  invention  that  art  or  science 
can  produce,  are  at  once  taken  advantage  of,  while  the  less  perfect 
appliances  of  a  few  years  ago  are  thrown  aside  with  hardly  a  thought 
of  the  vast  sums  which  they  represent.  If  we  now  turn  to  see  how 
the  other  paramount  duty  of  the  State  is  performed,  we  find  a  very 
different  condition  of  things.  Here  everything  is  antiquated, 
cumbrous,  and  inefficient.  The  laws  are  an  almost  unintelligible 
mass  of  patchwork  which  the  professional  study  of  a  life  is  unable 
to  master ;  and  the  mode  of  procedure,  handed  down  from  the  dark 
ages,  is  often  circuitous  and  ineffective,  notwithstanding  a  number  of 
modern  improvements.  It  may  be  admitted  that  in  criminal  cases 
tolerably  sure,  if  not  very  speedy,  punishment  falls  on  the  aggressor  ^ 
but  the  sufferer  receives,  in  most  cases,  no  compensation,  and  often 
incurs  great  expense  and  much  trouble  in  the.  prosecution.  He  gets 
revenge,  not  justice.  That  relic  of  barbarism,  the  fixed  money  tine, 
the  same  for  the  beggar  and  the  millionaire,  though  almost  univer- 
sally admitted  to  be  unjust,  is  not  yet  wholly  abolished.  It  is, 
however,  in  cases  of  civil  wrong  that  individuals  find  the  greatest 
difficulty  (often  amounting  to  an  absolute  impossibility)  of  obtaining 
justice.  This  arises,  not  only  from  the  enormously  voluminous  and 
intricate  mass  of  enactments  and  precedents,  and  the  tedious  mode 
of  procedure,  involving  grievous  delay  and  expense  to  every  applicant 
for  justice,  but  also  to  the  vast  accumulation  of  cases  which  are 
allowed  to  come  before  the  courts,  many  of  which  are  of  such  a 
complex  nature  as  to  some  extent  to  justify  the  strict  forms  of 
procedure  whicli  bear  so  hardly  on  those  who  seek  relief  in  much 
simpler  cases.  The  result  is,  that  it  is  often  better  for  a  man  to 
put  up  with  a  palpable  wrong  than  to  endeavour  to  obtain  redress  \ 
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And  the  assertion  that  in  our  happy  country  there  is  "  not  one  law 
for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor,"  though  litei*ally  true,  is 
practically  the  very  opposite  of  truth,  since  in  a  large  number  of 
•cases  the  wealthy  alone  can  .aflford  to  pay  for  the  means  of  obtaining 
justice. 

Our  system  of  law  is,  in  great  part,  the  product  of  times  when  the 
security  of  property  was  held  to  be  of  more  importance  than  protec- 
tion to  the  person.     The  legislators  being  almost  always  the  great 
landowners,  a  large  part  of  the  law  was  adapted  to  secure  them  the 
power  of  dealing  mth  the  land  (the  most  important  of  all  property) 
in  any  imaginable  way;  and  in  their  bungling  attempts  to  do  this, 
they  have  produced  a  system  of  law  of  real  estate  of  almost  un- 
imaginable intricacy.     To  interpret  and  cany  out  this  and  other 
branches  of  the   law  of  property,  occupies  a  large   and  influential 
portion  of  the  legal  profession.     Lawyers  exist  upon  the  complexity 
-of  the  law.     It  is  not  to  their  interest  that  we  should  be  able  to 
obtain  cheap  and  speedy  justice ;  nor  is  it  their  interest  to  reduce 
the  number  of  suitors  at  the  courts.     We  cannot  reasonably  expect 
them  to  do  either  of  these  things,  which  are  yet  of  vital  importance 
to  us  who  are  not  lawyers.     They  may,  indeed,  so  modify,  and  to 
some  extent  simplify,  procedure  as  to  take  away  a  portion  of  the 
terrors  of  "  going  to  law "  in  the  estimation  of  aggrieved   parties, 
and  so  induce  a  larger  number  than  before  to  seek  their  aid  against 
oppression   and   wrong ; — but    they   will   never   make  any   radical 
reform,  or  attempt  to  do  what  every  intelligent  suitor  knows  might 
be  done.     Our  interests  are  directly  opposed  to  theirs,  and  it  is  mere 
madness    to   expect   any   thorough   simplification   of  the   law    from 
lawyers.  Such  a  reform  requires  the  common  sense  of  minds  un tram- 
meled by  legal  technicalities  or  legal  interests.     The  people  must  be 
shown  that  such  a  reform  is  possible — nay,  easy — and  they  will  then 
^lemand  that  this  matter  shall  be  taken  altogether  out  of  the  hands 
of  lawyers.  It  is  in  the  hope  of  showing  how  one  great  branch  of  this 
much-needed  reform  may  be  made,  that  the  present  writer  ventures 
to  attack  a  problem  generally  considered  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
laymen. 

A  first  step,  and  a  very  important  one,  towards  rendering  cheap  and 
speedy  justice  possible  for  every  man  is,  so  to  simplify  the  law  of  pro- 
perty as  to  free  the  courts  from  a  large  proportion  (perhaps  ono-half, 
perhaps  much  more  than  one-half)  of  the  cases  which  now  occupy  them. 
This  would  not  only  render  it  far  easier  to  dispose  promptly  of  the 
much  simpler  cases — which,  however,  are  those  which  arc  often  of 
more  real  importance  to  the  parties  affected — but  it  would  allow 
of  the  whole  method  of  procedure  being  altered  to  suit  those 
simpler  ca.ses  which  would  then  form  the  bulk  of  the  business  of  the 
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courts.  Now,  this  great  diminution  of  cases  can  be  effected  without 
denying  redress  for  any  grievance,  or  a  remedy  for  any  wrong,  by 
simply  putting  out  of  court  a  host  of  matters  which  ought  never  to 
have  been  taken  cognizance  of  by  the  law.  Here,  as  in  so  many  otker 
instances,  it  will  be  found  that  reform  must  begin  by  a  "  limitation 
of  State  functions ; "  and  that  it  is  because  Governments  have  under- 
taken to  do  much  that  is  unnecessary  and  even  injurious,  that  they 
are  not  able  to  fulfil  one  of  their  first  and  plainest  duties — ^that  of 
giving  free,  speedy,  and  substantial  justice  to  the  weakest  and  most 
indigent,  as  well  as  to  the  most  powerful  and  most  wealthy,  of  their 
subjects. 

The  first,  and  perhaps  the  largest,  group  of  cases  which  ought  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  cognizance  of  our  courts  of  law,  are  those  which 
may  be  comprised  under  the  general  term  of  "  trusts."  At  present  any 
one  may  place  property  in  the  hands  of  another,  either  during  his- 
own  life  or  to  take  effect  after  his  death,  for  certain  specified 
purposes,  and  if  these  purposes  are  neither  illegal  nor  positively 
immoral,  the  law  will  compel  the  trustee  to  carry  out  these  purposes- 
to  the  very  letter.  They  may  be  trivial,  or  absurd,  or  even  injurious, 
but  the  man  who  once  gets  a  trustee  to  accept  a  trust  (and  even  this 
is  not  necessaiy  when  it  is  created  by  a  will)  becomes  thereby  an 
absolute  potentate,  who  has  at  his  command  the  whole  power  of  a 
great  State  employed  to  see  that  his  most  minute  directions  are 
carried  out.  The  number  of  cases  of  this  kind  is  enormous,  including 
all  those  which  involve  the  interpretation  and  carrying  into  efiect  of 
the  provisions  of  trust-deeds,  settlements,  and  wills  ;  so  that  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  our  machinery  for  administering  justice  is  devoted 
to  ascertaining  and  giving  effect  to  the  whims  of  individuals  for  years,, 
and  often  for  scores  of  years,  after  they  are  dead.  Under  the  same 
general  head  may  be  included  the  power  of  determining  by  deed  or 
will  the  contingent  succession  to  property,  and  of  creating  any 
number  and  kinds  of  disqualifications  with  regard  to  it.  The  sup- 
posed necessity  for  providing  for  every  imaginable  exercise  of  this 
power,  has  led  to  such  endless  complications  in  the  law  relating  to- 
the  transfer  of  land  in  all  its  forms  and  modes,  that  year3  of  study 
are  required  to  comprehend  them.  They  furnish  the  materials  for 
perhaps  the  majority  of  the  cases  that  come  before  our  civil  courts^ 
and  give  occupation  to  a  very  large  section  of  the  legal  profession. 

But  in  the  whole  group  of  cases  here  referred  to  there  is-  no 
question  of  administering  justice.  For  a  Government  not  to  carry 
out  a  man's  wishes  after  his  death  is  not  a  wrong,  but  quite  the 
reverse,  since  it  may  with  much  reason  be  maintained  that,  for  any 
Government  to  occupy  itself  with  carrying  out  the  whims  of  every 
man  (whether  he  be  sage  or  fool)  who  may  wish  to  make  his  relatione 
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or  successors  subject  to  his  orders  in  the  application  of  property  no 
longer  his,  is  a  positive  wrong  to  the  community,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
incompatible  with  the  performance  of  duties  of  a  paramount  nature. 
What  the  law  should  do,  and  all  that  it  should  do,  is,  to  recognize  and 
enforce  gifts  or  transfers  of  property  of  all  kinds,  to  living  individuals, 
absolutely.  It  should  utterly  refuse  to  recognize  any  desires,  whims, 
or  fancies  of  individuals  as  to  the  applications  of  the  property,  or 
any  limitation  to  the  future  owner  s  absolute  possession  of  it.  It  should 
not  even  recognize  any  alternative  applications  of  the  property  in  the 
case  of  the  death  of  the  legatee  before  that  of  the  testator,  who  could 
in  that  case  have  altered  his  will,  and  if  he  has  not  done  so  the  legacy 
should  pass  to  the  legal  representatives  of  the  legatee.  Property  should 
always  be  considered  by  the  law  to  be  in  the  possession  of  some 
person  absolutely,  who  can  transfer  it  to  another  person  absolutely, 
but  cannot  enforce  any  stipulations  whatever  as  to  the  use  of  it  on 
the  next  owner.  Life  interests  in  landed  and  other  property,  ^vith 
all  their  attendant  evils,  would  thus  never  exist. 

The  wishes  of  the  donor  or  testator  of  property,  although  not  a 
proper  subject  for  the  interference  of  the  law,  could  be  in  many  cases 
carried  out  by  means  of  what  may  be  termed  a  voluntary  and 
amicable  trust.  The  trustee  (who  would  be  really  the  legatee)  would 
be  chosen  on  account  of  friendship,  integrity,  and  sympathy  with  the 
objects  and  desires  of  the  testator,  and  he  wouldgive  just  so  much  effect 
to  those  desires  as  his  reason  and  his  conscience  impelled  him  to  give. 
The  law  would  consider  him  only  as  the  owner  of  the  j^roperty,  and 
would  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  manner  in  which  he  thought  proper 
to  interpret  the  wishes  of  his  friend.  To  provide  for  children  and 
minors,  property  might  be  either  left  absolutely  to  their  nearest  rela- 
tive or  friend  to  stand  to  them  in  loco  parentis,  or  it  might  be  left  to 
themselves,  in  which  case  an  oflficer  of  the  court  would  be  their  official 
trustee,  and  would  prevent  any  misappropriation  of  their  property 
by  relations  or  guardians  till  they  came  of  age.  We  should  in  this 
way  gi'catly  simplify  wills,  and  almost  abolish  will-cases,  while  the 
courts  would  be  relieved  from  that  great  mass  of  causes  of  the  most 
tedious  kind,  in  which  trust-deeds,  settlements,  legal  estates,  shifting 
uses,  entails,  and  trustees  bear  a  prominent  part. 

It  has  been  so  long  and  so  universally  the  practice  in  civilized 
countries  for  the  law  to  recognize  and  enforce  the  wishes  of  indivi- 
duals as  to  applications  of  their  property  other  than  the  simple 
transfer  of  it  to  individuals,  that  to  many,  perhaps  to  most  persons, 
it  will  at  first  seem  to  be  a  positive  injustice  to  take  away  from 
them  the  po\ver  to  do  so.  Yet  the  law  itself  recognizes  that  the 
practice  is  beset  with  evils,  and  from  a  very  early  period  legislative 
restrictions  have  been  applied  to  it.     Hence  the  laws  of  mortmain, 
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and  the  long  series  of  amendments,  relaxations,  or  restrictions  of  those 
laws ;  as  well  as  the  limitation  of  the  power  of  entailing  estates 
for  any  longer  period  than  a  life  in  being  and  twenty-one  years  after- 
wards. These  restrictions  prove  that  the  unlimited  power  of  dispo- 
sition of  property  has  been  held  to  be  a  law-given  custom,  not  an 
inherent  right ;  for  if  the  latter,  every  restriction  of  its  exercise 
must  be  a  wrong  to  the  parties  restricted,  which  it  has  never  been 
held  to  be.  The  whole  question  is,  however,  so  very  important,  and 
has  so  many  and  such  wide  applications,  that  it  deserves  a  somewhat 
fuller  discussion. 

The  establishment  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission  has  struck 
the  first  real  blow  at  the  system  of  a  perpetual  and  blind  submis- 
sion to  the  wills  of  dead  men ;  but  the  new  principle,  even  in  its 
limited  application  to  endowed  schools  and  charities,  often  excites 
much  opposition.  Many  liberal  and  intelligent  men  still  look  upon 
the  "intentions"  of  those  who  in  past  ages  endowed  churches, 
schools,  hospitals,  almshouses,  and  other  institutions,  as  something 
sacred,  which  it  is  almost  impious  to  ignore,  and  which  it  is  our 
plainest  duty  to  carry  out  with  only  such  slight  modifications  as  the 
changed  conditions  of  society  absolutely  necessitate.  But  it  is  here 
contended  that  this  notion  is  not  founded  on  any  true  conception, 
either  of  what  is  just  or  what  is  politic,  but  that  it  is,  on  the 
contraiy,  altogether  erroneous  in  principle  and  mischievous  in 
practice ;  whence  it  follows  that  the  sooner  it  can  be  got  rid  of  the 
better  for  society. 

Let  us,  then,  seriously  ask,  what  sufficient  reason  can  be  adduced 
why  the  State  should  interfere  to  cany  into  eflfect  the  desires,  whims, 
or  superstitious  fancies  of  any  man,  for  generations  or  perhaps  for 
centuries  after  his  death  ?  Wliy  should  the  more  enlightened  future 
be  bound  by  the  behests  of  the  less  enlightened  past  ?  Why  should 
we  allow,  and  even  encourage,  men  to  hold  and  administer  property 
after  they  are  dead  ?  For  it  really  comes  to  that.  A  man  may, 
justly  and  usefully,  be  allowed  full  liberty  (within  the  bounds  of  law 
and  order)  to  use  his  propei-ty  as  he  pleases  during  Ids  life;  but 
why  should  we  go  out  of  our  way  and  make  complex  arrangements 
enabling  him  to  continue  to  do  the  same  after  he  is  dead  ?  During 
a  man  s  lifetime  he  can  give  property  to  whom  he  thinks  fit,  or  he 
can  apply  it  to  any  purpose  that  he  has  at  heart,  without  the  State's 
interference ;  but  he  absolutely  requires  the  State's  assistance  in 
order  that  his  property  may  continue  to  be  applied  precisely  in 
accordance  with  his  ideas  of  what  is  best,  after  his  death.  The 
question  is,  v:hy  iha  State  should  take  any  cognizance  of  the  matter? 
It  is  here  contended  that  this  is  one  of  those  things  quite  beyond  the 
proper  functions  of  a  Government,  and  that  it  has  produced,  as  such 
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excess  of  authority  always  does  produce,  a  vast  amount  of  evil. 
When  a  man  dies  he  generally  has  what  may  be '  termed  natural 
beirs,  that  is,  children  or  relatives  dependent  upon  him  for  a  pro- 
vision in  life.  For  these  he  is  first  morally  bound  to  provide,  and 
any  surplus  beyond  their  needs,  and  beyond  what  the  law  may  give 
to  the  State,  he  may  rightly  claim  the  power  of  bequeathing  to  any 
living  individuals ;  and  the  State  on  its  part  is  bound  to  exercise  that 
minimum  of  interference  necessary  to  secure  the  property  to  the 
respective  persons  iudicated  by  him.  But  on  what  grounds  can  the 
testator  claim  the  interference  of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pelling the  recipients  of  the  property  to  do  with  it  what  fee  pleases  ? 
claim — that  is — ^that  Aa  shall  still  be  considered  to  be  the  real  owner 
of  the  property  after  he  is  dead?  The  thing  is  so  intrinsically 
absurd,  and  perhaps  even  immoral,  that  nothing  but  long  and 
universal  custom  could  blind  us  to  the  absurdity  of  it. 

What  a  man  may  do,  and  ought  to  be  ena|)led  to  do,  either 
during  his  life  or  at  his  death,  is  to  give  property,  and  recomToend 
(not  command)  what  use  he  wishes  to  be  made  of  it.  If  his  morals 
and  his  intellect  are  both  good  and  his  judgment  sound,  his  chosen 
legatees  will,  at  their  discretion,  carry  out  his '  wishes.  But  to 
compel  them  to  do  so  absolutely  is  monstrous.  It  implies  that  the 
right  to  property  continues  after  death,  and  that  when  a  man  can 
no  longer  use  it  himself  he  ought  to  be  enabled  to  restrict  the 
freedom  of  others  in  the  use  of  it.  It  implies  also  that  a  man  with 
much  property  to  leave  is  necessarily  wise,  so  wise  as  to  know  what 
will  be  best  for  people  years  after  his  death.  A  living  agent  can 
modify  or  supplement  his  plans  as  occasions  arise  or  as  circumstances 
require,  and  he  generally  does  see  reason  to  modify  them  after  a  few 
years'  experience.  Even  acts  of  parliament,  the  concentrated  essence 
of  the  nation's  wisdom  and  foresight  one  year,  often  require  alteration 
in  the  next.  But  that  every  man  who  chooses  to  do  so  should  be 
encouraged  to  make  his  little  "act"  before  he  dies,  minutely 
directing  what  shall  be  done  with  his  property  for  years  after  his 
death,  and  that  this  "act'*  should  be  held  to  be  a  fixed  law,  against 
which  there  can  be  no  appeal,  all  changes  of  circumstances  notwith- 
standing, and  should  be  enforced  by  the  whole  power  and  authority 
of  the  State,  is  a  circumstance  which  will  one  day  be  looked  back 
upon  as  an  amazing  anachronism,  since  it  would  seem  only  fitted  to 
exist  in  a  country  where  the  established  religion  was  the  worship  of 
ancestors. 

We  English  are  wisely  jealous  of  too  much  government  inter- 
ference in  the  details  of  our  social  life ;  yet  our  rulers  are  living 
men,  imbued  with  all  the  ideas  and  habits  and  feelings  and  passions 
of  the  age,  and  are  often  men  of  high  intellectual  attainments,  and 
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far  in  advance  of  the  average  of  the  community.  Such  a  govern- 
ment interferes,  at  all  events,  With  full  command  of  the  most  recent 
knowledge,  and  with  open  eyes;  yet  we  will  not  submit  to  such 
interference.  But,  strange  to  say,  we  do  submit,  and  almost  pride 
ourselves  in  submitting,  to  hc^ve  various  important  social  matters 
determined  for  us  by  self-chosen  dead  men,  who  are  therefore  neces- 
sarily behind  the  age,  and  who  were  sometimes  too  ignorant,  con- 
ceited, or  superstitious  to  be  up  to  the  intellectual  level  even  of  the 
age  in  which  they  lived.  It  is  by  such  blind  guides  that  we  to  this 
day  submit  to  be,  in  great  part,  governed  in  the  all-important 
matters  of  religion,  education,  and  the  administration  of  charity ;  and 
in  submission  to  the  immutable  laws  of  these  dead  rulers  we  have 
allowed  vast  wealth  to  be  misemployed  or  wasted  in  the  hands  of 
irresponsible  and  antiquated  coi-porations,  which,  well  bestowed, 
might  have  enlightened  our  people  or  beautified  our  land.  Who  can 
doubt  that  the  nation  would  have  greatly  benefited  had  our  churches 
and  colleges,  our  schools  and  charities,  our  guilds  and  companies, 
been  free  to  develop,  from  age  to  age,  in  accordance  with  the  wants 
and  feelings  of  the  living,  untrammelled  by  any  slavish  adherence  to 
the  expressed  or  implied  wishes  of  the  dead? 

From  the  considerations  now  adduced,  it  will  be  evident  that  the 
cessation  of  State  interference  in  the  way  here  objected  to,  would 
produce  other  beneficial  results  besides  that  of  facilitating  the 
administration  of  justice.  These  may  be  briefly  sunmiarized  as 
follows: — 

It  would  take  away  one  of  the  existing  inducements  to  a  life-long 
devotion  to  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  for  if  a  man  could  neither  make 
use  of  it  himself  nor  enjoy  the  sense  of  power  felt  in  directing 
absolutely  how  it  should  be  employed  by  others,  he  would  pause  in 
his  career  of  accumulation,  and  perhaps  endeavour  to  do  something 
useful  with  it  during  his  own  lifetime  rather  than  run  the  risk  of 
having  it  all  go  entirely  beyond  his  controL 

It  would  have  the  effect  of  inducing  many  who  now  leave  their 
wealth  for  charitable  and  philanthropic  purposes  at  their  death,  to 
found  sudi  institutions  as  they  wished  to  have  established,  during 
their  own  lifetime,  in  order  to  see  the  working  of  them,  and  so  adapt 
them  to  the  fulfilment  of  an  admitted  good  end  as  to  ensure  that 
they  would  be  preserved  by  future  generations.  This  active  charity 
or  philanthropy  would  have  a  most  beneficial  effect  on  character,  and 
would  undoubtedly  lead  to  more  good  results  than  the  mere  passive 
bequeathing  of  money  to  be  employed  in  some  fixed,  but  often  ill- 
considered  and  comparatively  inefficient  manner. 

It  would  prevejit  the  establishment  of  institutions  not  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  the  age,  and  would  thus  abolish  a  great  bar  to 
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mental  and  moral  progress.  For  the  notion  of  "sacredness"  attached 
to  the  wishes  and  commands  of  the  founders  of  religious,  educational, 
and  charitable  institutions  has  done  a  vast  amount  of  evil,  in 
confusing  our  notions  of  what  is  right  and  what  is  useful,  and  in 
keeping  up  the  obsolete  ideas  and  practices  of  a  bygone  age,  long 
after  they  have  become  out  of  harmony  with  a  more  advanced  state 
of  society. 

There  is  no  fear,  as  some  may  imagine,  that  under  the  modification 
of  the  law  here  suggested,  such  institutions  woidd  want  stability  and 
would  be  subject  to  constant  fundamental  changes  in  accordance  with 
the  ideas  of  each  successive  body  of  governors,  for  the  conservative 
tendencies  of  mankind  in  general,  and  especially  of  all  governing 
bodies,  are  very  strong,  and  customs  or  practices,  even  when  pernicious 
or  absurd,  seldom  get  changed  till  long  after  their  hurtfulness  or 
foolishness  are  universally  acknowledged.  In  proof  .of  this  we  may 
adduce  the  case  of  our  own  representative  government,  which  attaches 
no  idea  of  sacredness  to  old  aws,  and  is  subject  to  the  powerful 
influence  of  public  opinion;  yet  we  do  not  find  any  dangerous 
instability  in  our  legislation,  but  rather  a  slow,  many  think  far  too 
slow,  march  onward  in  a  tolerably  well-defined  course  of  reform. 

The  change  here  advocated  would  also  be  beneficial,  by  helping  to 
rid  us  of  the  notion  that  a  man  can  infallibly  prescribe  what  is  good 
for  his  successors,  or  that  even  if  he  could,  he  ought  to  be  allowed 
so  to  prescribe  ;  for  the  next  generation  will  be  quite  as  well  able  to 
attend  to  its  own  affairs  as  the  last  was,  and  will  certainly  not  be  be- 
nefited by  being  debarred  from  the  freest  action.  Once  this  notion  is 
abolished,  our  truest  philanthropists  would  be  more  willing  than  here- 
tofore to  devote  their  wealth  to  public  purposes,  because  they  would 
feel  confident  of  its  being  permanently  useful  They  would  know  that 
each,  succeeding  generation  would  watch  its  application  critically,  and 
insist  that  no  obsolete  customs  or  erroneous  teachings  should  be 
perpetuated  by  means  of  it, — that  it  should  never  become  a  drag 
on  the  wheels  of  progress,  as  has  been  the  case  with  many  such 
institutions,  but  rather  resemble  a  powerful  engine  capable  of  helping 
on  the  necessarily  slow  march  of  society  towards  a  higher  civilization. 

If  the  main  principle  here  advocated — namely,  that  it  is  intrin- 
sioally  absurd  and  morally  wrong  that  a  dead  man's  will  or  intention 
should  have  power  to  determine  the  mode  of  application  of  property 
no  longer  his — be  a  sound  one,  it  will  have  a  most  impoitant  bearing 
on  a  question  that  is  now  much  discussed,  as  to  how  far  endowments 
of  the  National  Church  by  private  individuals  may  be  properly 
claimed  by  the  State.  Even  writere  of  very  liberal  views  see  in  this 
a  stumbling-block  to  the  complete  disendowment  of  the  Church  of 
England,  because  they  cjRinot  get  rid  of  the  notion  that  it  is  some- 
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thing  like  a  robbery  to  take  piroperty  given  for  one  purpose  and 
apply  it  to  any  other  purpose.  It  is,  therefore,  a  maxim  with  them, 
that  when  any  change  in  the  application  of  such  a  fund  is  demanded 
by  public  policy,  it  should  still  be  kept  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
intentions  of  the  original  donor.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked, 
that  when  the  property  in  question  has  abready  been  forcibly*  applied 
to  other  uses  than  those  originally  intended,  the  most  scrupulous  do 
not  propose  that  it  should  be  brought  back  to  its  ancient  use ;  and 
this  seems  to  imply  a  doubt  of  the  soundness  of  their  principle.  A 
large  part  of  the  existing  endowments  of  the  Church  of  England,  for 
example,  were  certainly  intended  to  maintain  the  teaching  and 
services  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  If  the  donor's  intentions 
are  "  sacred,"  these  should  be  given  back  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  If  it  be  said  that  the  intention  was  to  maintain  the  religion 
of  the  country,  whatever  that  might  be,  then  the  revenues  should  be 
fairly  divided  among  all  existing  sects  for  the  time  being,— but  that 
is  "  concurrent  endowment,"  and  is  almost  universally  repudiated. 
The  only  consistent,  and  it  is  maintained  the  only  true,  view,  is,  that 
dead  men  should  have  no  influence  (beyond  their  personal  influence 
on  their  friends)  other  than  what  is  due  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  their 
opinions ;  and  that  property  cannot  be  left  in  trust  to  carry  out  dead 
men's  wishes,  on  the  common-sense  ground,  that  the  living  know 
better  what  is  good  for  themselves  than  the  dead  can  do,  and  that 
the  latter  have  no  just  or  reasonable  claim  to  coerce  a  society  to 
which  they  no  longer  belong.  To  hold  the  contrary  view  is, 
practically,  to  allow  men  to  continue  to  be  the  possessors  of  property 
after  they  are  dead,  and  to  give  more  weight  to  the  injunctions  of 
those  who  had  no  possible  means  of  knowing  what  is  best  for  us  now, 
than  we  give  to  the  deliberate  convictionst  of  men  who  still  live 
among  us  and  who  have  made  our  welfare  their  life-long  study. 

Tlie  dead  are  not  truly  honoured  by  sacrificing  the  interests  of  the 
living  to  their  ol3-world  schemes ;  and  if,  as  we  may  reasonably 
suppose,  the  future  state  is  one  of  progjress,  at  least  as  rapid  as  that 
which  obtains  on  earth,  it  may  be  that  they  ai'e  afllicted  ^vitli 
unavailing  regrets  at  our  blindness,  in  insisting  on  being  guided  by 
the  feeble  and  uncertain  light  which  they  once  had  the  presumption 
to  imagine  would  for  ever  be  sufficient  to  illuminate  the  world. 

Alfred  R.  Wallace. 
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IN  some  respects  the  autobiography  of  John  Stuart  Mill  is  one  of 
the  most  important  and  instructive  pieces  of  self-portraiture 
that  ever  were  given  to  the  world.  It  is  thus  important  and  in- 
structive, first  of  all,  for  its  daring  candour  and  (as  far  as  the  reader  can 
judge)  its  truthfulness  ;  then,  again,  for  the  picture  which  it  presents 
of  a  mind  of  unusual  thinking  power,  though  not  of  any  striking 
originality  ;  and  further,  as  an  illustration  of  the  effects  of  a  training 
entirely  unlike  that  to  which  boys  and  young  men  are  ordinarily 
subjected,  either  in  this  or  any  other  country.  It  has,  further,  a 
special  interest  of  its  own,  as  exhibiting  the  formation  and  per- 
petuation of  a  character  unquestionably  devoted  to  the  realizing  of  a 
high  ideal,  accompanied  by  an  entire  rejection  of  all  positive  belief 
in  the  existence  of  a  God  and  of  a  future  life  beyond  the  grave, 
together  with  an  aversion  to  the  very  idea  of  religion,  as  the  supposed 
source  of  misery  and  immorality  to  mankind.  Apart,  therefore, 
from  the  fact  v^that  Mill,  as  a  thinker,  has  exercised  a  profound 
influence  upon  his  generation — an  influence  whose  ultimate  issues 
we  have  yet  to  see, — his  "Autobiography  "  deserves  a  careful  study,  as 
-an  illustration  of  the  many  surprising  varieties  of  which  our  modern 
human  nature  is  susceptible,  made  known  to  us  with  a  fulness  which 
in  every  age  is  as  rare  as  it  is  curious. 

To  those  readers  who  are  given  to  the  study  of  the  growth  of 
mind  and  character  it  will  be  impossible,  in  reading  this  Autobiography, 
to  avoid  comparing  it  and  contrasting  it  with  the  histories  of  two 
other  lives  ;  I  mean  one's  own  life,  and  the  "  Apologia  pro  vitS.  sufi. " 
of  Dr.  Kewman.    Far  inferior  as  may  be  the  value  of  the  records  of 
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ordinary  men's  life-growth,  as  compared  with  that  of  either  of  these 
two  great  potentates  in  the  world  of  thought,  it  is  di£Scult  tt)  avoid 
the  perpetually  recurring  question,  Did  I  grow  as  either  of  these  men 
grew  ?  and  in  what  respects  is  my  history,  however  worthless  to  the 
world  at  large,  the  same  as  or  diflferent  from  theirs  ?  For  this  is  one 
merit  of  the  genuine  autobiographies  of  great  and  representative 
minds,  that  they  include  within  them  the  stories  of  the  stages  by 
which  lesser  men  attain  their  humbler  maturity,  and  paint  to  us, 
with  true  poetic  force,  the  features  of  those  hidden  lives  which  we  all 
of  us  have  been  living,  however  inferior  we  may  be  in  the  power  of 
self-analysis,  and  however  feeble  may  b€^  the  outlines  with  which  we 
represent  ourselves,  both  to  our  own  eyes  and  to  those  of  others. 
There  are  many  people,  indeed,  who  can  hardly  be  said  ever  to  think 
at  all.  Theb:  thoughts  and  feelings  follow  one  another  in  a  sort  of 
mechanical  succession,  each  external  circumstance  producing  its  own 
immediate  impression,  while  no  processes  of  reasoning  or  observation 
ever  pass  through  their  heads,  and  it  never  once  occurs  to  them  to 
ask  themselves  why  they  believe  any  one  of  the  notions  which  have 
rooted  themselves  in  what  they  call  their  minds.  To  such  persons^ 
both  Mill'a  "  Autobiography"  and  Dr.  Newman's  ^Apologia  "  will  be 
among  the  dreariest  of  books. 

As  an  attractively  painted  portraiture.  Mill's  "Autobiography'^ 
cannot,  indeed,  be  placed  on  a  level  with  Dr.  Newman's  "Apologia.'* 
Setting  aside  all  question  as  to  the  different  characters  of  the  two> 
thinkers.  Mill,  though  one  of  the  most  lucid  of  writers,  is  never 
brilliant,  while  his  style  is  occasionally  almost  lengthy  and  ungraceful. 
The  "  Apologia^"  on  the  contrary,  is  as  brilliant  in  style  and  in  treat- 
ment as  it  is  full  of  living  personal  details.  Mill's  transpai*ent 
clearness  of  expression  seems  to  be  the  result  of  an  elaborate  effort 
to  make  himself  perfectly  understood,  just  as  the  clearness  of  his 
own  inner  conceptions  seems  to  be  the  result  of  elaborate  processes 
of  thinking,  in  which  he  felt  his  way  frt)m  one  truth,  or  apparent 
truth,  to  another.  As  in  so  many  other  instances,  his  style  is  the 
natural  outgrowth  of  his  mind,  exhibiting  an  unconscious  repre- 
sentation of  himself.  And  I  suspect  that  Mill  himself  would  have 
beeQ  quite  willing  to  admit  that  this  is  the  fact.  Indeed,  in  one 
passage  he  speaks  of  his  earlier  style  having  been  "jejune,"  and  of 
the  improvement  which  he  felt  it  was  at  length  undergoing.  Un- 
questionably, as  soon  as  he  was  beginning  to  think  for  himself  and 
not  to  reproduce  his  father's  teaching,  his  style  never  could  be 
charged  with  jejuneness.  It  rapidly  became  full  and  nervous,  sedate 
with  a  sustained  energy,  though  rarely  terse  or  enriched  with  telling, 
epigrammatic  sayings. 

Here,  too,  I  cannot  help  somewhat  anticipating  what  I  have  to 
say  concerning  his  education,  so  far  as  to  remark  that  though  he 
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leamt  Greek  from  his  childhood,  and  almost  from  his  infency,  his  style 
never  showed  any  traces  of  his  having  absorbed  into  his  nature  the 
exquisite  beauties  of  the  Greek  language,  as  the  most  perfect  of 
vehicles  for  the  expression  of  thought.  This  very  autobiography, 
so  far  as  style  is  concerned,  might  be  the  work  of  a  thinker  to  whom 
Greek  was  an  unknowQ  tongue.  It  is  lucid,  fuU,  and  forcible,  but  of 
beauty  and  grace  it^has  none.  I  imagine,  indeed,  that  Mill  never 
became  what  we  call  a  scholar.  He  read  an  immense  number  of 
Greek  books,  but  only  for  their  contents  in  a  general  way.  Of  Greek 
as  a  language  I  think  he  must  have  known  little,  and  I  cannot 
conceive  that  if  he  had  ever  felt  its  exquisite  perfections,  both  in  prose 
and  in  verse,  he  would  have  been  satisfied  until  he  had  attained 
some  power  of  expressing  himself  as  the  Qt^eks  expressed  themselves. 
As  it  was,  if  I  may  venture  on  so  decided  an  opinion,  he  had  not  a 
Greek  style  because  he  had  not  a  Greek  intellect 

In  another  important  respect  Mill's  "Autobiography"  cliflfers  from 
Dr.  Newman's  ^Apologia."  The  latter  is  professedly  a  defence  of 
himself ;  the  former  is  a  history  of  himself;  and  the  difference  is  very 
great.  Each  writes  with  a  full  confidence  in  the  value  of  the  com- 
munication he  has  to  make  to  his  fellow-countrymen  ;  but  each  has 
a  special  object  of  his  own.  Dr.  Newman  cannot  endure  the  thought 
of  being  regarded  as  one  who  trifled  with  truth  and  paltered  with  his 
own  conscience  ;  and  he  knew  that,  if  he  could  only  get  the  world  to 
hear  what  he  had  to  say  concerning  the  changes  in  his  religious 
opinions,  few  persons  would  remain  incredulous  as  to  his  perfect 
honesty,  or  persist  in  thinking  that  he  was  still  to  be  charged  with  a 
want  of  straightforwardness  or  openness.  He  never,  notwithstanding 
the  implied  promise  of  his  title,  pretended  to  lay  bare  himself  to  the 
world.  As  the  leader  of  the  great  Oxford  movement  of  1833,  he 
vindicated  his  reputation,  and  regained  much  of  his  former  hold 
upon  the  respect  and  affections  of  his  old  friends.  But  of  himself,  as 
Mill  has  told  us  concerning  himself,  Dr.  Newman  told  the  world 
nothing.  In  truth,  it  was  out  of  the  question  that  he  should  do 
more  than  he  did.  No  man  of  any  delicacy  of  feeling  could  think  of 
photographing  the  secrets  of  his  inner  life,  and  hawking  the  picture 
about  in  the  streets  and  booksellers'  shops,  to  be  bought  by  anybody 
who  chose  to  pay  a  few  shillings  for  the  same.  The  publication  of 
Mill's  "Autobiography  "  was  naturally  delayed  till  after  his  death,  and, 
after,  all,  it  is  to  a  certain  degree  reticent  in  various  details.  We 
learn  from  it  a  good  deal  concerning  himself,  but  we  are  conscious 
that  all  the  while  there  is  more  to  be  told,  and  we  close  the  volume 
somewhat  with  the  feeling  that  we  have  been  watching  the  move- 
ment of  a  mighty  thinking  machine  rather  than  the  inner  life  of  a 
human  being  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  as  ourselves. 

His  father's  intention  in  fact,  from  the  first,  was  to  invent  a  new 
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and  prodigious  thinking-machine,  quite  as  much  as  to  train  a  purely 
human  nature  to  its  utmost  possible  perfection.  I  have  no  special 
means  for  knowing  what  James  Mill  was  in  his  living  personality, 
but  judging  from  his  son's  account  of  him,  I  imagine  that  most 
people  would  have  found  themselves — to  use  an  expressive  Italian 
word — somewhat  antipatico  in  regard  to  him.  Of  his  great  powers 
of  analysis  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and. his  ''  History  of  India"  must 
be  ranked  among  masterpieces.  There  is  also  something  almost 
affecting  in  the  sketch  of  his  sad  and  weary  personal  history,  as 
drawn  by  his  son,  at  pp.  48  and  49  of  the  "Autobiography."  His  life 
had  been  on  the  whole  prosperous  ;  but  "  he  thought  human  life  a 
poor  thing  at  best,  after  the  freshness  of  youth  and  unsatisfied 
curiosity  had  gone  by."  He  did  not  oft^n  speak  on  this  subject ;  "  but 
when  he  did,  it  was  with  an  air  of  settled  and  profound  conviction. 
He  would  sometimes  say,  that  if  life  were  made  what  it  might  be, 
by  good  government  and  good  education,  it  woidd  be  worth  having ; 
but  he  never  spoke  with  anything  like  enthusiasm,  even  of  that 
possibility.  He  never  varied  in  rating  intellectual  enjoyments  above 
all  others,  even  in  value  as  pleasures,  independently  of  their  ulterior 
benefits.  The  pleasures  of  the  benevolent  affections  he  placed  high 
in  the  scale  ;  and  used  to  say,  that  he  had  never  known  a  happy  old 
man,  except  those  who  were  able  to  live  over  again  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  young." 

All  this  is  surely  very  significant,  and  it  seems  wonderful  that 
such  a  mind  could  rest  absolutely  satisfied  with  an  early  conviction, 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  ascertaining  the  origin  of  the  existing 
imiverse,  material  and  inental.  Brought  up  in  the  creed  of  Scotch 
Calvinism,  and  designed  for  the  ministry  of  the  Kirk,  in  throwing  off 
Calvinistic  orthodoxy  he  not  only  threw  off  all  Christianity,  as 
being  identical,  in  his  view,  with  that  orthodoxy,  but  all  belief  in  the 
existence  of  a  God,  ond  came  really  to  detest  the  religious  idea,  as 
such.  Yet  there  was  nothing  in  himself  or  his  conduct  which  could 
lead  his  judgment  in  this  direction.  His  was  simply  one  of  those 
strangely  constituted  natures  which  positively  dislike  the  idea  of  a 
controlling  Deity,  and  the  conception  of  duty  which  that  idea 
involves.  In  his  later  years,  he  grew  more  tender  towards  his 
younger  childi-en,  and  they  loved  him  in  return  ;  but  there  is  nothing 
in  this  volume  which  shows  that  he  ever  gave  any  serious  attention 
to  the  question  of  the  origin  of  all  things,  when  once  he  had  thrown 
aside  the  Calvinism  in  which  he  was  bred.  All  his  elder  children 
lived  in  fear  of  him ;  and  even  the  eldest,  John  Stuart  himself,  never 
could  love  him,  though  he  says  he  was  loyally  devoted  to  him, 
adding,  "  as  [regards  my  own  education,  I  hesitate  to  pronounce 
whether  I  was  more  a  loser  or  gainer  by  his  severity." 
Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  to  read  this  account  of  the  son's 
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educatioQ,  without  being  satisfied  that  if  young  Mill  had  not  been  a 

man  of  a  quite  unusually  strong  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual 

nature,  he  would,  have  died  under  the  process.   He  would  either  have 

proved   a  hopeless  intellectual   failure  before  he  was   out   of  his 

boyhood,  and  the  father  would  then  have  given  up  the  manufacture 

of  the  prodigy  in  despair  ;  or  the  prodigy  himself  would  have  sunk 

under  a  softening  of  the  brain,  while  yet  in  early  manhood.     Mill 

here  says  that  he  does  not  remember  the  time  when  he  began  Greek, 

but  he  was  told  that  it  was  when  he  waS;  three  years  old.    To  the 

unlearned  reader  this  seems  wonderful,  but  there  is  nothing  more 

remarkable  in  beginning  Greek  at  three,  than  in  b^inning  French 

or  German,  or  any  other  modem  language,  at  three,  as  do  the  children 

of  many  rich  families,  especially  in  Russia,  who  are  committed  to  the 

simultaneous  charge  of  two  or  three  nursery  governesses  of  different 

nationalities.    The  little  Mill  thus  learnt  Greek  from  his  father,  only 

it  was  by  the  direct  learning  of  written  words,  in  Greek  and  English. 

And  it  was  this  that  must  have  put  the  heavy  strain  upon  his 

unformed  brain.      Everything  was  made  a  work  of  careful  memory 

and  book-learning.     He  learnt  nothing,  as  most  children  learn  nearly 

everything,  by  the  imitation  of  others  and  free  intercourse  with 

other  children,  for  he  bad  no  playfellows,  no  toys,  and  no  children's 

books.    As  soon  as  he  learnt  a  certain  number  of  Greek  words,  he 

was  set  to  translate  iEsop  and  Xenophon  ;  then  came  the  whole  of 

Herodotus,  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lucian,  and  Isocrates,  though  not  their 

whole  works.     When  he  was  seven  years  old,  he  read  the  first  six 

dialogues  of  Plato ;  telling  us  now  that  he  thinks  the  *'  Theoctetus  " 

had    better   have   been   omitted,   as  he   could  not    possibly   have 

understood  it,  thus  gravely  asking  us  to  believe  that  he  did  really 

understand  the  rest.     All  this  Greek  reading,  he  records,  was  done 

with  the  personal  aid  of  his  father,  "  as  in  those  days  Greek  and 

English  lexicons  were  not,"  and  he  had  not  yet  begun  Latin.     Here, 

however,  he  is  wrong.     Parkhurst*s  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  was 

first  published  in  1769  ;  nearly  forty  years  before  John  Stuart  Mill 

was   bom ;    and   other  editions   had   fpUowed,  as  it  was  indeed  a 

standard  book.     But  then  it  was  a  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament, 

and  its  existence  was  thus  unknown  to  the  father,  and  as  it  appears 

even  to  the  son  himself,  to  his  last   days.      So   far,   then.   Mill's 

abhorrence  of  Christianity  and  everything  appertaining  to  it  proved 

a  real  hindrance  to  his  learning. 

Having  survived  his  course  of  Plato,  lightened  by  the  elements  of 
arithmetic,  as  a  trifling  evening  entertainment,  the  child  proceeded  on 
his  way  under  the  paternal  guidance,  evidently,  except  in  the  matter 
of  the  arithmetic,  nothing  loth.  I  have,  of  course,  the  utmost 
possible  respect  for  the  veracity  of  the  Autobiographer,  but  it  is  just 
possible  that  his  memory  may  be  slightly  at  fault.     It  is  not,  there- 
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fore,  with  anything  like  absolute  belief  that  I  accept  his  statement, 
verbatim  et  literatim,  as  to  the  books  which  he  really  read.  He 
says  that  he  read  Robertson's  Histories,  Hume,  and  Gibbon.  Hume, 
let  the  reader  remember,  is  in  eight  octavo  volumes,  and  Gibbon  in 
eleven.  Also,  he  read  Watson's  "Philip  the  Second  and  Third/* 
Hooke's  "History  of  Rome,"  part  of  RoUin,  Langhome's  "Plutarch," 
Burnet's  "History  of  his  own  Time,"  and  the  historical  part  of  the 
"Annual  Register,"  from  the  beginning  down  to  1788.  It  should  not 
be  forgotten,  too,  that  in  his  frequent  walks  with  his  father,  which 
constituted  his  sole  bodily  exercise,  he  had  to  give  to  that  roost 
exacting  of  parents  a  clear  account  of  what  he  was  reading,  receiving 
from  him  in  return  "  explanations  and  ideas  respecting  civilization^ 
government,  morality,  mental  cultivation,"  which  he  afterwards  had  ^ 
to  repeat  in  his  father^s  own  words.  He  also  had  to  read  and  to 
give  an  account  of  a  few  other  examples  of  light  literature,  such  as 
Millar's  "  Historical  View  of  the  English  Government,"  Mosheim's 
"  Ecclesiastical  History,"  McCrie's  "  Life  of  Knox,"  and  Sewell  and 
Rutter's  "  Histories  of  the  Quakers."  Among  others  of  a  different 
stamp,  he  read  Beaver's  "African  Memoranda"  and  Gollins's  "Account 
of  the  First  Settlement  of  New  South  Wales."  He  adds  that  he  often 
read  Anson's  "  Voyages,"  and  a  Collection  of  "  Voyages  round  the 
World,"  in  only  four  volumes.  "  Robinson  Crusoe  "  waa  lent  to  him ; 
and  his  father  so  far  condescended  to  the  infirmities  of  human  nature 
as  to  borrow  for  him  the  "Arabian  Nights,"  "The  Arabian  Tales," 
"  Don  Quixote,"  Miss  Edgeworth's  "  Popular  Tales,"  and  the  "  Fool  of 
Quality." 

After  a  slight  pause  to  take  breath,  I  proceed  to  repeat  what 
happened  next.  John  Stuart  was  now  "  in  his  eighth  year,"  and  the 
time  for  beginning  Latin  was  come.  "  This  I  did,"  he  says,  "  in 
conjunction  with  a  younger  sister,  to  whom  I  taught  it  as  I  went  on, 
and  who  afterwards  repeated  the  lessons  to  my  father  ;  and  from  this 
time,  other  brothers  and  sisters  being  successively  added  as  pupils,  a 
considerable  part  of  my  day's  work  consisted  of  this  preparatory 
teaching."  Here,  then,  is  another  element  of  the  marvellous  intro- 
duced for  our  unquestioning  acceptance.  If  the  prepai-ation  of  lessons 
for  still  smaller  undeveloped  prodigies  formed  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  elder  brother's  day's  work,  where  were  the  hours  left  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  own  preternatural  studies  ?  These  studies,  between 
his  eighth  and  eleventh  year,  included  the  following : — First  of  all  he 
went  through  the  Latin  Grammar  and  a  considerable  part  of  "Cornelius 
Nepos,"  and  Caesar's  "Commentaries,"  with  his  little  sister;  but  in  his 
own  reading  he  got  through  the  "  Iliad  "  in  Greek,  Pope's  translation 
(which,  by  the  way,  he  adds  that  he  read  from  twenty  to  thirty  times 
through  while  young),  Euclid,  and  algebra,  or  at  least  some  Euclid 
and  algebraj  Virgil's  "  Bucolics,"   and  the  first  six    books  of  the 
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"-^eid;"  all  Horace,  except  the  "Epodes;"  PhaBdru8,the  first  decade 
of  livy,  all  Sallust,  a  great  part  of  Ovid*s  "  Metamorphoses/'  some 
plays  of  Terence,  two  or  three  books  of  Lucretius,  several  of 
CScero's  "  Orations,"  his  writings  on  Oratory,  and  his  "  Letters  to 
Atticus."  All  these  were  in  Latin  ;  while  in  Greek  he  read  the 
whole  of  the  "  Iliad  "  and  "  Odyssey,"  one  or  two  plays  of  Sophocles, 
Euripides,  and  Aristophanes;  Xenophon's  "Hellenics;"  a  great  part 
of  Demosthenes,  iEschines,  and  Lysias ;  Theocritus,  Anacreon,  part 
of  the  **  Anthology,"  a  little  Dionysius,  several  books  of  Polybius, 
and  Aristotle's  ''  Rhetoric."  During  the  same  years  he  says  that 
he  learnt  elementary  geometry  and  algebra  thoroughly ;  and  the 
differential  calculus  and  other  portions  of  the  higher  mathematics 
not  thoroughly,  for  his  father  could  give  him  no  help,  though  he 
continually  scolded  him  for  not  solving  difficult  problems.  Meanwhile, 
for  his  "  private  reading,"  he  read  Mitford's  "Greece  "  "  continually," 
Hooke's  and  Fei-guson's  Boman  Histories,  and ''  The  Ancient  Univei^ 
History."  He  also  compiled  treatises  and  wrote  verses  of  his  own. 
Of  poetry  his  father  allowed  him  to  read  but  little.  But,  by  way  of 
filling  up  his  leisure  hours,  he  had  great  delight  in  reading  about 
experimental  science,  and  "  devoured  treatises  on  chemistry."  When 
he  was  twelve,  he  began  logic,  with  the  "Organon"  and  "Analytics," 
also  "the  whole  or  parts  of  several  of  the  Latin  treatises  on  the 
scholastic  logic,"  together  with  the  "Computatio  sive  Logica"  of 
Hobbes.  Then  came  Tacitus,  Juvenal,  and  Quintilian,  and  more 
Plato  and  Demosthenes ;  and  at  last,  when  he  was  supposed  to  be 
well  up  in  Political  Economy,  Adam  Smith,  Bicardo,  and  the  Bullion 
Controversy;  and  then,  being  about  fourteen,  he  concluded  "  what  can 
properly  be  called  his  lessons." 

Here,  then,  I  cannot  help  pausing  to  ask  to  what  extent  this 
extraordinary  story  is  to  be  believed.  As  I  have  said,  I  do  not 
doubt  the  Autobiographer's  veracity ;  but,  to  speak  the  truth,  I  do 
not  believe  that  he  has  given  a  correct  account  of  the  process  to 
which  he  was  subjected.  I  do  not  believe  that,  in  any  real  sense  of 
the  word,  he  "  read  ".the  books  which  fill  up  the  amazing  catalogue. 
Take  one  of  them,  Mosheim's  "  Ecclesiastical  History."  Can  any  one 
who  knows  what  that  book  actually  is,  in  six  octavo  volumes,  believe 
that  a  child  of  eight  years  old  could  read  it,  so  as  to  acquire  any 
sort  of  ideas  of  the  persons  and  subjects  there  described  ?  I  should 
as  soon  believe  the  old  legendary  mythologies  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
What  Mill  here  calls  "  reading  "  a  book,  must  have  been  nothing 
more  than  turning  over  the  pages  and  running  his  eyes  through 
certain  passages,  some  of  which  may  have  conveyed  some  vague  ideas 
to  his  precocious  brain.  And,  in  truth,  the  condition  of  Mill's  mind 
when  he  first  emerged  from  obscurity  into  a  small  society,  and  down 
to  the  very  last,  was  a  proof  that  he  had  learnt  wonderfully  little  in 
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the  way  of  realities  from  the  innumerable  Greek,  Latin,  and  English 
books,  through  whose  pages  his  eyes  were  niade  to  run.  I  cannot 
see  that  he  ever  came  to  comprehend  human  life  as  a  reality,  or  the 
actual  course  of  human  affairs,  beginning  with  Greek  life  down  to 
our  own.  Men  and  women  were  always  with  him  more  or  less  of  the 
nature  of  abstractions.  From  all  this  enormous  mass  of  books,  he 
learnt  a  wonderful  power  of  analysis,  for  which  he  was  by  nature 
surprisingly  fitted.  But  his  education  was  narrow,  just  where  his 
own  mind  was  originally  deficient.  He  was  educated  solely  through 
books,  for  his  father  was  never  a  companion,  his  brothers  and  sisters 
bored  him,  he  had  no  playfellows,  and  of  his  mother  not  a  word  is 
said  in  his  Autobiography. 

Of  mediaeval  history  and  of  arts  he  knew  little,  and  in  one  passage 
he  makes  a  statement  with  respect  to  them,  which  singularly  shows 
how  visionary  were  the  conceptions  of  human  life  which  he  formed 
from  this  galloping  through  of  hundreds  of  volumes.  Between  his 
eighth  and  his  eleventh  year,  he  says,  his  father  s  friend,  Bentham, 
"  lived  during  half  of  each  year  at  Ford  Abbey,  in  Somersetshire  "  (or 
rather  in  a  part  of  Devonshire  surrounded  by  Somersetshire),  "  which 
intervals  I  had  the  advantage  of  passing  at  this  place.  This  Bojoum,** 
he  goes  on,  ''was,  I  think,  an  important  circumstance  in  my  education. 
Nothing  contributes  more  to  nourish  elevation  of  sentiment  in  a' 
people  than  the  large  and  free  character  of  their  habitations.  The 
middle-age  architecture,  the  baronial  hall,  and  the  spacious  and  lofty 
rooms  of  this  fine  old  place,  so  unlike  the  mean  and  cramped  externals 
of  English  middle-class  life,  gave  the  sentiment  of  a  larger  and  freer 
existence,  and  were  to  me  a  sort  of  poetic  cultivation,  aided  also  by  the 
character  of  the  grounds  in  which  the  Abbey  stood ;  which  were  riamt 
and  secluded,  umbrageous,  and  full  of  the  sound  of  falling  waters." 

Here,  surely,  is  a  proof  of  the  very  mythical  character  of  the  record 
of  Mill's  early  education.  Between  his  eighth  and  his  eleventh  year 
he  was  engaged,  as  he  tells  us,  in  the  veiy  disagreeable  work  <^ 
teaching  Latin  to  a  sister,  and  also,  after  a  while,  a  brother,  besides 
undergoing  a  systematic  personal  drill  on  all  sorts  of  great  matters 
from  his  father..  How,  then,  was  all  that  compatible  with  a  six 
months'  absence  from  home  for  three  successive  years  at  Ford 
Abbey  ?  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  father  also  passed  his  short 
annual  leave  of  absence  from  his  India  House  duties  at  Ford  Abbey ; 
but  how  is  the  rest  of  the  six  months  to  be  accounted  for  ?  What>  - 
however,  is  so  curiously  shown  by  the  passage,  is  the  writer's  complete 
ignorance  of  the  actual  mediseval  and,  indeed,  of  all  ancient  life. 
To  contrast  the  baronial  splendour  of  Ford  Abbey  with  "  the  mean 
and  cramped  externals  of  English  middle-class  life,"  is  simply  absurd. 
The  English  and  all  other  middle  classes  always  lived  in  the  midst 
of  ''  mean  and  cramped  externals,^'  while  the  habitations  of.  those 
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below  them  were  mere  hovels.  Bvery  one  is  now,  on  the  whole,  far 
better  lodged  than  he  ever  was  before.  What,  again,  could  have  been 
Mill's  notions  of  the  habitations  of  tbe  Greek  and  Roman  worlds  ? 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  alone  would  have  shown  him  that  in 
comparison  with  the  houses  of  the  Italian  people  even  under  the 
empire,  we  are  now  living  in  'spacious  palaces. 

The  manner,  again,  in  which  he  writes  of  the  effect  of  mathe- 
matical studies  in  training  the  mind  to  think,  is  another  illustration 
of  his  inability  to  realize  facts  which  did  not  come  within  his  own 
special  class  of  subjects,  with  all  the  force  which  was  applied  to  his 
thinking  faculty  by  his  father.  He  depreciates  this  effiect  in  the 
most  o£Fhand  and  ignorant  manner.  It  is  evident  enough  that  he 
never  really  studied  mathematics  so  as  to  qualify  him  to  give  any 
opinion  as  to  their  value  in  enabling  the  mind  to  think  accurately, 
and  to  learn  where  our  capacity  for  acquiring  a  certain  knowledge  of 
troth,  bothtlivine  and  human,  really  ends.  He  learned  algebra  and 
elementary  geometry  thoroughly,  he  says ;  which  I  believe,  if  he 
simply  means  that  he  read  through  some  treatise  on  algebra  and 
Euclid's  Elements  ;  but  if  he  means  that  he  thus  acquired  a  facility 
even  in  the  solution  of  difficult  quadratic  and  cubic  equations,  I 
make  bold  to  disbelieve  him.  When  he  was  set  to  work  upon  the 
differential  calculus,  he  confesses  that  he  was  beaten ;  in  fact,  that 
he  oould  make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  its  elementary  principle. 
And  yet  until  this  principle  is  mastered,  not  a  single  step  is  taken 
towards  the  comprehension  of  mathematics  as  a  training  for  the 
reasoning  feculty  ;  nor  is  any  material  influence  exercised  upon  the 
mathematical  student  himself.  Of  the  wonderful  influence  of  th» 
higher  mathematics  in  enabling  the  mind  to  see  clearly  what  is  the 
real  point  in  dispute  in  any  complex  question.  Mill  knew  nothing ; 
and  it  was  partly  for  this  same  reason  that  both  Mill  and  his  father 
sat  contentedly  down  in  the  conviction  that  nothing  whatever  could 
be  known  of  the  origin  of  the  universe,  and  whether  or  not  there 
does  exist  a  God.  The  younger  Mill  thus  sat  down,  partly  through 
the  early  convictions  impressed  on  him  by  his  father,  but  partly 
because,  with  all  his  powers  as  an  analytical  thinker,  he  was  not  a 
profound  abstract  thinker  at  all.  He  reasoned  most  acutely  about 
abstract  men  and  women  and  politics,  but  among  the  ranks  of  the 
profound  thinkers  about  abstract  truth  he  can  claim  no  place. 

That  Mill  remained  a  negative  atheist  to  the  end  of  his  life  was 
doubtless  also  due  to  that  marvellous  want  of  interest  in  the  solution 
of  the  most  momentous  of  all  questions,  which  is  to  be  seen  in  many 
minds  which  would  seem  otherwise  predisposed  to  the  inquiry. 
Dogmatic  atheism — that  is,  the  positive  belief  that  there  really  i« 
no  God — he  scorned  as  ridiculous.  But  the  wonder  is,  that  men 
like  Mill,  in  whom  the  sense  of  duty  and  the  capacity  of  conceiving 
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and  loving  a  high  ideal  were  conspicuously  present,  should  have 
been  so  indifferent  to  the  relationship  between  this  world  and  its 
Divine  Author,  and  should  have  been  content  to  contemplate  the 
life  after  death  as  a  matter  of  almost  profound  indifference.  That 
he  was  possessed  with  an  excessive  self-complacency,  from  his  boy- 
hood till  his  death,  or  at  least  till  his  Autobiography  ends,  is  dear 
'  beyond  a  doubt.  Whether  as  preaching  the  doctrines  of  political 
economy,  as  he  first  or  afterwards  understood  them ;  or  as  writing 
in  Eeviews ;  or  as  expounding  his  views  on  women,  on  liberty,  or 
on  general  politics ;  or  as  a  member  of  Parliament ;  or  as  al^nt- 
ing  himself  from  society,  because  great  intellects  like  his,  who 
have  a  mission,  should  only  mix  with  inferior  minds  in  order  to  do 
the  work  of  "an  apostle;" — everywhere  there  is  the  same  intense 
conviction  that  he  and  his  friends  were  not  ordinary  mortals,  and 
that  he  himself  was  first  among  the  greatest. 

That  such  a  mind  should  be  unfitted  for  a  calm  and  thorough 
investigation  into  the  tremendous  mystery  of  being,  involving  tJbe 
duty  of  an  utter  repudiation  of  all  intellectual  self-sufficiency,  as  the 
first  work  of  the  enlightened  intelligence,  in  the  event  of  the  dis- 
covery that  there  is  a  God,  cannot,  I  believe,  be  reasonably  doubted. 
The  ablest  men  are  indisposed  for  inquiries  which  they  know  may 
possibly  compel  them  to  a  Une  of  conduct  from  which  they  are  deeply 
averse.    They  turn  away  from  them,  unless  they  are  forced  to  under- 
take them  by  irresistible  circumstances;  and  their  opinions  upon 
such  matters  are  as  worthless  as  those  of  the  stupidest  or  the  most 
ignorant.    But  in  reality  Mill  never  had  a  chance  for  entering 
without  prejudice  into  the  question  as  to  the  origii;  of  man  and  his 
destiny.     He  was  brought  up  by  his  father  utterly  to  hate  all 
religions,  as  mischievous,  and  to  entertain  the  most  extravagant 
veneration  for  a  small  knot  of  thinkers,  culminating  in  the  most 
unswerving  self-esteem.     His  real  education — ^that  is,  his  education 
which  taught  him  men  and  things,  and,  above  all,  himself — was 
narrow,  with  all  the  huge  catalogue  of  books  which  he  imagined 
that  he  really  read.     Of  the  phenomena  of  the  intelligence  and  tiie 
feelings,  when  concerned  with  God  and  eternity,  he  was  totally 
ignorant.     It  never  even  occurred  to  him  that  these  phenomena 
are   as  essentially  an   element   in   human   nature  as  those   other 
elements  on  which  he  based  his  theories  on  economics^  on  liberty, 
on  utilitarianism,  and  on  the  equality  of  the  sexes.    He  might 
hold  that  men  are  religious  because  they  are  violently  prejudiced 
against  those  non-religious  views  of  which  they  know  nothing.     But 
it  was  the  same  with  himself.     He  was  violently  opposed  to  the 
religious  idea,  because  of  his  father's  teaching,  and  because  he  knew 
nothing  whatever  of  the  real  facts   of  the  case.      Of  the  whole 
literature  of  religion  he  knew  nothing ;  and  of  the  action  of  the 
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human  iDtelligence,  under  the  conviction  of  the  existence  and 
presence  of  an  infinitely  great  and  good  God,  he  was  as  uninformed 
as  if  the  very  idea  of  a  God  had  never  been  conceived  by  man. 

And  thus  it  was  that  he  never  rose  beyond  the  condition  of  those 
intelligences  which  cannot  conceive  of  anything  divine,  except  in 
some  sort  of  impersonation  or  incarnation.  He  was  not  like  his 
father,  in  being  able  to  exist  without  any  species  of  religion  what- 
soever. He  had  his  divinity,  but  his  divinity  was  a  woman;  and 
when  she  died,  her  memory,  he  confesses,  was  "a religion"  to  him, — 
unoonsciouB  that  in  using  such  words  he  was  uttering  sounds  as 
destitute  of  meaning  as  any  of  those  commonplace,  senseless  phrases 
whose  worthlessness  he  had  often  so  ruthlessly  exposed  in  his  former 
days.  Religion,  he  implied,  is  an  essential  element  in  the  develop- 
ment and* perfecting  of  man's  nature;  but  knowing  nothing  of 
Christianity,  except  in  its  corruptions,  nothing  of  the  history  of 
other  religions,  nothing  of  modem  Biblical  criticism,  nothing  of 
the  inner  life  of  practical  believers  in  God,  he  set  up  a  divinity  for 
himself,  and  that  divinity  was  his  wife. 

The  history  of  Mill's  actual  life,  so  far  as  he  has  thought  fit  to 
make  it  public,  is  little  more  than  the  history  of  the  modification  of 
his  early  opinions,  and  of  the  books  and  essays  which  he  wrote, 
together  with  a  record  and  glorification  of  his  Parliamentary  career. 
It  includes  an  interesting,  if  not  remarkable,  sketch  of  a  period  of 
melancholy  into  which  he  fell,  some  time  before  he  knew  Mrs.  Taylor, 
which  was  quite  natural  in  a  young  man  brought  up  as  he  had  been, 
but  which  is  common  enough  in  both  young  men  and  young  women, 
who  are  not  strong  in  health  and  whose  circumstances  do  not  draw 
out  the  full  strength  of  their  characters.  With  Mill  it  had  the 
healthy  effect  of  setting  him  to  read  poetry,  especially  Wordsworth, 
and  generally  to  "  humanize  "  his  studies  of  life,  or  rather  of  books, 
for  he  was  always  too  impatient  of  human  dulness  to  allow  him  to 
be  a  lover  of  individual  men  and  women,  as  his  brethren  in 
humanity.  By  degrees,  also,  he  became  acquainted  with  a  good 
many  of  the  notable  young  enthusiasts  of  the  day,  and  his  accounts 
of  Frederick  Maurice  and  John  Sterling  are  among  the  most  genial 
and  pleasant  paragraphs  of  the  Autobiography. 

Of  his  writings  themselves  it  is  impossible  as  yet  to  form  any 
decided  opinion  as  to  their  future  and  permanent  influence  upon 
English  thought.  For  myself,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  it  will  be 
within  the  range  of  that  subject  on  which  I  am  myself  most  disposed 
to  agree  with  him  that  his  thoughts  will  assist  the  thinking  of  the 
coming  generation;  I  mean  his  arguments  in  favour  of  the  utili- 
tarian as  opposed  to  the  intuitional  theory  of  morals  and  opinions. 
The  utilitarian  theory  being  generally  misunderstood,  and  its  more 
prominent  teachers  in  recent  times  having  been  those  who  cared 
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nothing  for  religion,  or  who  were  even  negative  atheists,  it  has  come 
to  be  supposed  that  it  is  essentially  irreligious  in  its  nature,  and 
especially  that  it  is  unchristian.  To  myself,  on  the  contrary,  it 
appears  that  it  is  the  recognized  basis  of  Christian  morals,  as  taught 
by  Christ  himself;  and  that  when  he  said,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself,"  he  was  simply  stating  a  principle  of  action 
which  recognized  "  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number," 
as  the  one  test  of  what  is  to  be  regarded  as  morally  right. 

For  it  is  evident  that  the  principle  of  action  which  Christ  thus  laid 
down,  and  which  he  declared  was  the  principle  upon  which  the  old 
Jewish  legal  and  prophetic  teaching  of  details  was  based,  is  quite 
a  different  thing  from  that  division  of  definite  actions  into  the 
categories  of  right  and  wrong,  without  which  morality  is  an  empty 
name.  No  man  can  pretend  that  the  New  Testament  furnishes  such 
details.  It  has  itself  to  be  interpreted  by  an  enlightened  casuistiy, 
founded  on  the  principle  of  loving  one's  neighbour  as  oneself ;  and 
there  is  no  possible  rule  upon  which  this  casuisti-y  can  guide  itself 
except  that  of  aiming  at  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number.  How,  for  instance,  can  we  so  modify  the  doctrine  of  the 
forgiveness  of  injuries  as  to  go  to  war,  even  in  self-defence,  except  by 
holding  that  such  wars  do,  on  the  whole,  tend  to  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  the  greatest  number;  in  other  words,  by  adopting  the 
utilitarian  basis  of  morals  \  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  altogether 
must  be  interpreted  by  what  people  popularly  call  common  sense,  or 
else  it  becomes  impracticable  or  mischievous ;  and  what  is  common 
sense  but  the  application  of  the  test  of  general  utility  ? 

Conscience,  which  is  so  frequently  in  men's  mouths,  really  tells  us 
nothing  as  to  what  particular  acts  are  right  and  what  particular  acts 
are  wrong.  Its  office  is  to  sting  our  sense  of  duty  into  practical 
activity  when  we  are  tempted  to  transgi-ess  some  detailed  law  already 
acknowledged.  It  does  not  inform  us  what  those  detailed  laws  are ; 
for  otherwise  it  would  tell  one  man  of  one  law  and  another  of  another. 
When  we  speak  of  our  conscience  telling  us  this  or  that'duty,  in 
reality  it  is  our  conscience  reminding  us  that  this  or  that  action  is  for- 
bidden by  the  law  which  we  have  beforehand  recognized  as  obligatory. 

Thus  only,  again,  it  is  that  we  can  understand  the  full  meaning  of 
the  words  of  Christ,  when  he  said  that  upon  the  absolute  love  of  God 
and  the  love  of  our  neighbour  as  ourselves  hang  all  the  law  and 
the  prophets.  Until  we  see  that  He  thus  recognizes  the  fact  that 
humanity  is  ever  in  a  state  of  progress,  and  that  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  moral  and  intellectual  culture  the  details  of  right  and  wrong 
actions  must  vary  from  those  which  are  expedient  in  earlier  ages,  we 
shall  never  be  able  to  see  that  what  He  said  was  historically  true. 
Only  by  observing  that  at  the -time  of  the  Exodus,  and  afterwards,  the 
Jewish  race  were  incapable  of  better  things,  and  that  a  lawgiver 
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must  study  the  test  of  utility  in  all  his  positive  enactments,  can  the 
Ten  Commandments  be  accepted  as  a  foreshadowing  of  the  doctrines 
and  morality  taught  by  Christ  himself.     They  do  not  teach  the  love 
of  God ;  they  do  not  even  teach  the  unity  of  God,  as  we  mean  it ; 
they  assert  that  the  worid  was  made  in  six  times  four-and-twenty 
houi-s  ;  they  make  a  few  definite  prohibitions,  such  as  the  forbidding 
a  man  to  take  another  man's  undivorced  wife,  at  the  same  time 
allowing  a  freedom  of  intercourse  between  the  sexes,  compared  to 
which  the  licence  of  Mahometanism  is  a  rigid  restriction  ;  while  of  the 
fundamental  duties  of  Christianity,  that  is,  humility  and  charity, 
they  say  absolutely  nothing.     All  this,  on  the  principle  of  utility  as 
the  basis  of  moi*als,  is  intelligibly  enough.     Moses  could  do  no  more. 
The  ignorance,  the  habits,  and  the  passions  of  the  fiery  people  whom 
he  had  to  govern  with  an  iron  hand  forbade  him.     As  it  was,  his 
morality  was  a  great  advance  on  the  prevailing  religions  of  the  day, 
though  how  great,  in  our  ignorance  as  to  those  religions,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine. 

In  the  gradual  enlightening  of  the  Christian  intelligence  on  this 
momentous  subject.  Mill's  influence  will,  I  think,  be  most  permanent. 
When  once  the  Christian  world  comes  to  see  that  the  fundamental 
principle  taught  by  Christ  must  not  be  interpreted  by  a  traditional 
collection  of  fanciful  rules  of  detailed  duties.  Christian  thinkers  will 
learn  that  there  is  no  other  possible  test  except  that  of  utility  ;  just 
as  in  the  regulations  of  the  methods  in  which  the  soul  is  to  approach 
God.  in  obedience  to  the  principle  that  she  shall  love  Him  with  all 
her  heaii;  and  strength,  we  must  adopt  this  same  utilitarian  test,  and 
ask  only  what  actions  and  habits  do  practically  tend  to  promote  this 
supreme  love. 

J.  M.  Capes. 
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CO-OPERATIVE  HOUSEKEEPING. 


NO  season  of  the  year  can  be  more  fitting  than  Christmas  time,  in 
which  to  consider  the  various  questions  concerning  our  home 
life.  Cold  winds,  dreary  rains,  and  gloomy  fogs  incline  those  whom 
necessity  does  not  drive  abroad  to  remain  within  dooi-s ;  while  those 
who  are  compelled  to  leave  home  for  a  time  return  to  it  wnth  a 
keener  appreciation  of  the  comfort  and  shelter  it  aflfords. 

It  may  fairly  be  admitted  that  our  colder  climate  and  generally  uncer- 
tain weather  has  had  more  to  do  with  making  our  home  life  what  it  is, 
than  any  special  peculiarity  in  the  English  character  or  disposition. 
We  enjoy  out-of-door  life  as  much  as  those  living  in  a  more  genial 
climate,  when  warm  dry  weather  allows  us  to  enjoy  it ;  but  as  we 
have  comparatively  but  a  short  period  of  fine  weather,  we  are 
compelled  to  pass  the  greater  part  of  our  lives,  under  the  shelter  of 
some  house  or  home.  Therefore  we,  of  all  people,  should  be  most 
anxious  to  gather  into  these  homes  all  that  is  useful,  healthful,  and 
agreeable. 

However  superior  our  home  life  may  be,  none  I  think  will  afHrm 
that  it  is  perfect  and  without  defect,  or  that  it  stands  in  no  need  of 
improvement.  Taking  the  most  cursory  glance  at  the  condition  of 
our  home  and  social  life,  the  most  superficial  observer  cannot  fail  to 
see  defects  which  lie  immediately  upon  the  surface.  Further 
observation  will  show  that  what  we  consider  so  necessary  and 
valuable  to  our  comfoi-t  in  life  is  not  extended  to  all  classes  and 
members  of  society,  as  there  are  in  the  middle  ranks  hundreds  of 
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single  mdn  and  solitary  women  to  whom  lodging  and  boarding- 
houses  supply  but  a  miserable  imitation  of  home,  while  to  the  poor, 
in  their  wretched  habitations,  the  name  of  home  is  but  one  of  mere 
mockery. 

Even  to  the  rich,  home  would  seem  to  be  but  a  dull  place,  judging 
from  the  way  men  forsake  it  for  their  clubs,  and  women  for  balls  and 
parties;  and  so  it  appears  that,  in  this  ungenial  climate,  even  those 
who  have  the  best  means  of  making  home  pleasant  have  to  seek 
away  from  it,  what  is  most  desirable  to  find  within  it,  namely, 
agreeable  and  cheerful  society.  Any  plan,  then,  having  for  its  object 
the  making  of  our  home  life  more  adapted  to  our  needs,  and  extend- 
ing its  benefits  to  those  who  have  never  yet  experienced  them,  is 
-certainly  worthy  the  attention  of  those  who  are  dependent  on  the 
perfect  and  harmonious  arrangements  of  home  for  their  gi-eatest 
enjoyment  of  life. 

It  is  a  true  saying  that  our  greatest  good  comes  to  us  in  trying  to 
do  good  to  others.  Nothing  would  ten,d  more  to  improve  our  homes 
than  placing  all  those  who  minister  to  our  daily  wants  at  home  in  a 
just  and  right  position  in  life.  That  we  have  failed  to  do  this  can  be 
easily  proved,  and  to  this  failure  can  be  traced  that  most  clearly  seen 
and  often  talked-about  defect,  the  want  of  good 

Domestic  Servants. 

This  is  a  subject  of  trouble  and  perplexity  in  the  present,  and  of 
probably  greater  trouble  and  perplexity  in  the  future.  Who  is  to 
blame  ?  and  What  is  to  be  done  ?  are  the  two  questions  which 
everybody  asks.  One  pei-son  says  the  servants  are  to  blame.  Another 
that  the  mistresses  are  to  blame.  The  happy-medium  people  say 
both  are  to  blame.  It  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  neither 
is  to  blame.  Conditions  of  society  in  the  past  have  placed  servants 
in  the  position  we  now  find  them,  and  they  are  even  now  in  the 
position  of  semi-serfs.  But  we  shall  be  to  blame  if,  seeing  our 
injustice  to  them,  we  continue  to  practise  it.  And  also,  from  the 
inharmonious  relation  which  this  condition  of  semi-slavery  produces 
in  modern  times,  between  mistress  and  servant,  there  is  no  possibility 
of  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  mistress,  or  contentment  on  tlie 
part  of  the  servant,  until  this  is  altered. 

It  is  the  want  of  liberty  which  is  making  servants  discontented 
with  domestic  service,  and  it  is  a  feeling  sure  not  only  to  continue, 
but  to  grow  stronger.  The  women  working  in  our  homes  hate  the 
very  name  of  servant,  and  though  they  may  not  know  that  a  dawning 
love  of  liberty  is  causing  this  dislike  to  their  position,  yet  those  who 
will  examine  that  position  and  their  behaviour  will  not  fail  to  see 
that  this  feehng  is  at  the  root  of  their  discontent.     In  the  life  of  a 
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sei-vant  her  subordinate  position  is  constantly  made  apparent  to  her, 
and  that  in  a  manner  calculated  to  jar  most  upon  her  feelings.  As 
soon  as  she  enters  a  house  she  finds  everything  of  value  locked  up 
from  her,  which  implies  that  she  is  looked  upon  as  a  thief.  She  is 
told  she  must  have  no  followers,  and  if  she  is  seen  walking  with  or 
talking  to  a  man,  or  she  lets  one  into  the  house,  she  is  probably 
severely  reprimanded,  or  even  pci'haps  dismissed ;  this  again  implies 
that  she  is  looked  upon  as  a  bad  character.  She  sees  the  members 
of  the  family  stay  out  till  one,  two,  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning ; 
yet  on  her  few  and  far-between  holidays  she  must  return  home 
without  fail  at  nine  at  night,  or  ten  at  the  latest.  In  fact,  she  has 
not  an  hour  in  the  day  she  can  call  her  own.  "Selfish  things 
mistresses  arc,"  say  the  servants  ;  perhaps  others  may  say  the  same. 
But  look  on  the  other  side,  at  the  position  of  the  mistresses.  If 
order  is  to  be  maintained  in  a  house,  certain  rules  and  certain  hours 
must  be  observed;  and  the  same  discretionary  power  which  the 
members  of  the  family  may  take  cannot  be  extended  to  the  servants 
without  causing  inevitable  confusion.  Some  servants  are  dishonest, 
and  as  a  mistress  has  no  means  of  gauging  a  servant's  character,  for 
"  characters,"  so  called,  are  of  no  value,  she  must  in  self-defence  lock 
up  her  valuables  and  her  stores,  or,  by-and-by,  what  will  then  be 
called  her  careless  habits  will  entail  loss  to  a  gi-eater  or  less  extent, 
and  she  will  be  told  that,  as  the  phrase  goes,  she  has  "  thrown 
temptation  *'  in  the  way  of  her  servants.  Tnie  is  it  that  servant- 
girls  have  as  much  right,  naturally,  to  enjoy  the  society  of  men  as 
their  mistresses.  But  if  the  mistress  allows  discretionary  power  to 
the  servants  in  this  also,  she  suffers  girls  under  her  protection  to  incur 
many  risks  and  dangers ;  or  if  she  allows  admittance  to  the  house  of 
men  of  whom  she  knows  nothing,  the  safety  of  the  family  is 
endangered.  We  see,  therefore,  from  the  relative  position  of  mistress 
and  servant  one  must  almost  inevitably  injure  the  other ;  and  any 
position  which  creates  faults  proclaims  itself  from  that  very  fact  to  be 
a  false  and  unnatural  position.  A  servant  is  in  the  family,  not  of 
the  family  ;  having  to  see  and  hear  talked  of  things  which  she  also 
would  like  to  enjoy,  yet  is  debarred  from  enjoying  only,  as  she  thinks, 
because  she  is  a  servant.  We  introduce  into  our  homes  a  class  of 
women  who,  from  their  birth,  nurture,  and  education,  are  likely  to 
have  but  little  capacity  for  thought,  little  refinement  of  feeling,  and 
little  power  of  self-restraint ;  we  place  constantly  before  their  eyes 
objects  of  envy  and  desire,  and  then  expect  them  to  be  models  of 
honesty,  sobriety,  and  contentment.  On  the  other  hand,  by  making 
servants  for  the  time  being  members  of  our  households,  we  assume  a 
responsibility  of  protection  towards  them  which  we  can  only  carry 
out  by  depriving  them  of  nearly  all  liberty  and  of  any  natural  enjoy- 
ment of  life. 
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I  have  set  down  here  both  sides  of  the  question,  as  fairly  as  I  can, 
not  drawing  a  picture  of  home  with  exceptionally  bad  servants,  or 
exceptionally  bad  mistresses ;  but  showing  how,  with  average 
specimens  of  both,  their  relative  position  must  produce  a  feeling 
and  system  of  antagonism  which  is  hurtful  to  both. 

I  have  seen  but  one  sort  of  remedy  proposed  for  these  admitted 
evils,  and  that  is  by  the  going-back  process  instead  of  the  going- 
forward  one. 

A  passage  by  Mr.  John  Morley  shows  this  : — 

'*  It  is  demoralizing  to  masters  and  mistresses,  and  especially  to  the  young 
of  a  house,  to  have  constantly  by  their  side,  and  under  the  same  roof,  per- 
sons to  whom  they  recognize  no  obhgation  beyond  those  of  payment  of  a 
small  wage,  and  the  use,  not  by  any  means  invariable,  of  a  certain  frigid 
pohteness  of  speech  :  what  can  we  say  of  the  effect  on  the  mind  of  the 
servant  of  a  life  which  is  physically  laborious,  and  in  which  the  labour  is 
relieved  by  no  friendly  and  gracious  recognition  ?  So  long  as  service  is  in- 
terpreted in  this  brutal  sense,  and  relegated  to  a  caste,  instead  of  being  per- 
formed by  the  members  of  the  family,  either  born  or  informally  received 
in  some  sort  into  it,  so  long  will  there  be  many  women  in  a  dense  popula- 
tion who  will  deUberately  prefer  prostitution  as  a  trade,  without  trying 
domestic  service,  whose  condition  they  know  by  hearsay,  and  many  others 
who  will  drift  into  it  after  trying  this  service  and  finding  it  as  cheerless  a 
life  as  life  can  be."  * 

I  fully  admit  the  evils  here  enumerated  by  Mr.  Morley,  but  deny 
they  can  be  met  and  remedied  in  the  way  he,  and  many  others, 
propose.  The  remedy  is  to  go  further  back  in  the  state  of  serfdom, 
taking  the  good  of  it  and  leaving  the  bad  ;  but  such  a  work  is  not 
possible,  except  in  imagination. 

Servants  have  their  own  interests  in  life,  and  mistresses  and 
masters  have  separate  and  diflferent  ones,  and  by  no  process  can  the 
servant  be  born  again  into  the  family,  and  share  with  it  the  same 
feelings  and  the  same  interests.  Neither  do  servants  want  this 
absorption  of  their  lives.  Their  wants  and  aspirations  lie  quite  in  a 
different  direction — that  is,  in  obtaining  greater  liberty  to  work  out 
their  own  lives  and  follow  their  own  interests  and  inclinations. 

The  only  remedy  for  the  "demoralizing"  influence  of  domestic 
semi-slavery  is  to  place  servants  in  the  right  and  just  position  of 

Free  Workers, 

It  will  no  doubt  be  asked — How  is  it  possible  to  make  domestic 
service  free  ? 

There  is  but  one  way,  and  that  is — by  not  making  the  home  of 
the  employer  the  home  also  of  the  employed — that  is,  servants  should 
no  longer  live  in  our  houses,  and  be  members,  in  name  only,  of 
families  they  do  not  belong  to.     Let  us  have  done  with  fiction  and 

*  Copied  from  **  Words  of  Weight  on  the  Woman  Question." 
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fancy  in  the  matter,  and  see  in  what  way  the  conditions  of  homcl 
must  be  altered  in  order  to  do  justice  to  our  servants.  I  do  ndl 
how  the  change  can  be  effected  till  we  agiee  to  substitute  fori 
present  isolated  homes  and  sepai*ate  establishments  a  system  of 

Co-OPERAxrv'E  Housekeeping. 

In  domestic  work  the  labour  is  constant,  requiring  to  be  kepi  \ 
with  more  or  less  energy,  all  day  long,  in  some  instances  far  into  1 
night.    But,  instead  of  keeping  one  unfortunate  set  of  women  to  k 
over  these  long  weary  hours  of  toil,  we  must  divide  the  hoon  I 
labour,  and  distribute  them  to  different  workers. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  we  agree  to  a  system  of  combinaticm^ 
households  :  one  set  of  workers  should  come  at,  say,  six  in  the  mon 
and  remain  till  one  or  two  o'clock  ;  a  second  set  would  then  come,i 
remain  till  nine  or  ten  o'clock  ;  after  that  one  or  two  guardians  I 
the  night  should  come  and  remain  till  the  following  morning, 
their  hours  of  work  the  servants  should  be  under  the  control  of  i 
responsible  superintendent.  After  that — ^just  as  Mr.  Lowe  saill 
respecting  the  civil  servants  employed  by  Government,  so  we  shodi-j 
say  to  our  domestic  servants — You  "  are  engaged  to  do  certain  woikr  1 
or  to  serve  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  daily,  in  consideration  of 
certain  salaries."  The  co-operative  housekeepers,  "  like  other  eift- 
ployers,  do  not  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  purchase  the  whole  time 
or  the  entire  energies  of  their  employees,  and  of  course  they  have  ttO 
control  over  the  remainder  which  they  do  not  purchase." 

It  is  only  in  such  a  way  that  people  who  respect  the  liberty  o* 
others  ought  to  engage  their  services,  or  that  any  having  arrived  »^ 
the  dignity  of  self-respect  ought  to  agree  to  serve. 

Moreover,  it  is  only  in  such  a  way  that  servants  can  be  defendecJ 
from  being  kept  as  a  "  caste,"  for  only  by  having  some  time  of  perfects 
freedom  to  follow  their  own  inclinations  or  interests,  and  cultivate- 
any  talent  they  may  possess  without  feeling  that  they  are  eluding  the 
eye  of  their  master  or  mistress,  or  defrauding  them  of  the  time  thqr 
have  purchased,  can  they  be  enabled  to  pass  from  one  class  to 
another. 

Though  the  plan  of  having  relays  of  servants  would  increase  the 
number  daily  employed,  the  probability  is  that  the  cost  on  the  whole 
would  be  diminished.  There  is  first  the  reduction  in  cost  sure  to  be 
effected  when  labour  is  performed  in  combination.  Also  by  employing 
women  for  half  a  day  only,  many  who  could  not  otherwise  leave  their 
homes,  would  gladly  engage  every  day  in  a  few  hours'  remunerative 
work  ;  and  when  the  system  of  co-operative  housekeeping  becomes 
general,  and  confederated  homes  established  for  poor  as  well  as  rich, 
many  young  girls  would  be  spared  to  work  in  the  homes  of  the  richer 
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ckss,  returning  after wai*ds  to  the  care  of  their  parents.  Moreover, 
when  the  profession  of  labour  is  raised  by  being  made  a  free  one, 
many  now  who  would  never  dream  of  entering  domestic  service  and 
putting  themselves  under  the  petty  tyranny  of  a  mistress  or  master 
might  accept  it  under  these  altered  conditions  ;  and  by  thus  attracting 
to  our  w^ork  people  of  superior  minds  and  manners,  great  advance 
would  be  made  both  in  the  work  done  and  in  the  character  and 
social  status  of  the  workere. 

We  have  now  for  many  years  tried  the  experiment  of  the  present 
system  of  domestic  servitude  in  isolated  homes,  and  we  see  that, 
from  one  cause  or  another,  the  system  is  a  failure.  We  cannot  help 
seeing  also  that,  with  the  direction  in  which  society  is  now  tending, 
the  failure  is  likely  to  prove  more  conspicuous.  It  comes  to  this, 
then.  There  are  plainly  only  three  ways  of  meeting  this  difficulty : 
either  we  must  have  perfect  and  real  slaves,  or  we  must  be  prepared,* 
every  lady,  to  be  her  own  cook  and  her  own  housemaid,  or,  finally,  we 
must  resolve  to  alter  and  reform  our  whole  system  of  domestic  ser- 
vice, and  adopt  some  system  of  combination  in  work  which  shall 
bring  order  and  harmony  out  of  the  chaos  in  which  female  domestic 
labour  now  remains. 

Before  leaving  the  consideration  of  the  domestic  arrangements  of 
home,  we  must  look  at  another  department  of  it,  in  which  another 
great  imperfection  has  been  discovered,  and  to  remedy  which  the 
attention  of  the  public  has  latterly  been  directed  ;  I  mean  the  want- 
of  schools  of  cookery.  The  attempt  to  found  these  is  a  step  in 
advance  from  the  hitherto  slipshod,  haphazard  way  in  which  all 
matters  relating  to  house  work  have  been  considered  and  practised. 
But  that  the  direction  in  which  the  promotei-s  of  these  schools  are 
tending  is  a  mistaken  one,  I  shall  here  attempt  to  demonstrate. 
Cookeiy  is  not  a  branch  of  general  education  for  women  or  for  men, 
but  for  technical  instruction — for  those  who  are  to  follow  the  profes- 
sion of  cookery ;  and  those  who  attempt  to  make  it  a  branch  of  study 
for  women  generally  will  be  but  helping  to  waste  time  and  money,  and 
add  to  that  sort  of  amateur  tinkering  in  domestic  work,  which  is 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  inefficiency  of  our  domestic 
workers. 

We  shall  have  no  well-ordered  homes,  no  well-supplied  and  con- 
tented households,  till  we  have  brought  to  female  domestic  labour 
that  system  of  organization  which  has  overcome  difficulties,  supplied 
wants,  and  multiplied  a  hundredfold  our  comfort  and  luxury  in  every 
other  department  of  life's  work. 

Organization  of  Domestic  Work. 
The  domestic  department  of  social  life,   as  compared  with  other 
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departments,  is  in  its  primitive  and  most  imperfect  stage.     It  has  uo 
order,  no  system,  no  genius  to  direct  in  it,  no  skilled  hands  to  work 
in  it.     It  is  so  backward  that  what  Herbert  Spencer  calls  one  of  the 
"  cardinal  truths  of  sociology  "  division  of  labour  is  still  unrecognized. 
There  is  as  yet  no  proper  division  of  labour  in  women's  work.     Mis- 
tress and  servants,  amateur  and  professional,  are  both  attempting  to 
do  it,  and  neither  of  them  do  it  properly.     The  servant  enters  a 
place,  and  thinks  the  mistress  will  tell  her  what  her  work  is ;  the 
mistress  gets  a  servant,  and  thinks  the  servant  ought  to  know  what 
her  work  is ;  when  the  fact  is  that  neither  of  them  knows  what  the 
work  is,  for  neither  have  been  properly  trained  to  it.    And  this  I  say, 
that  as  long  as  the  mistress  is  expected  to  know  the  servant's  work, 
the  servant  never  will  be  properly  trained.     If  servants  knew  that 
they,  and  they  alone,  were  expected  to  know  their  own  work,  and 
could  get  no  situation  unless  they  had  the  requisite  training,  there 
would  soon  be  tmined  servants  to  be  had.     Of  course,  I  do  not  mean 
that  servants,  more  than  any  other  class  of  labourers,  will  perform 
their  work  diligently  and  carefully  without  being  directed.    The  only 
question  is,  who  ought  those  overlookers  and  directors  to  be  ?     The 
director  of  any  work  should  be  the  one  most  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  it  in  all  its  branches.     But  men,  even  those  most  in  love  with 
the  domestic-wife  ideal,  only  affirm  that  a  wife  should  understand 
enough  of  domestic  work  to  enable  her  to  direct  her  serv^ts.     She 
is  still  to  be  the  refined  and  accomplished  "lady,**  but  at  the  same 
time  to  pick  up  anyhow  and  anywhere  "  enough  "  superficial  know- 
ledge of  housework  to  direct  the  workers.     And  then  we  expect  to 
get  good  work  executed,  to  obtain  order   and  regularity,  in  fact, 
perfection  generally  in  house  work,  by  placing  the  amateur  worker 
over  the  professional  one !     Should  we  arrive  at  good  work  by  so 
doing  in  any  other  trade  or  profession  ? 

Some  women  have  not  the  requisite  talent  for  directing  and  con- 
trolling a  household,  while  others  have  it  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
and  nothing  pleases  them  better  than  to  exercise  it ;  and  it  is  very 
possible  that  owing  to  the  want  of  a  wide-enough  range  for  the  exer- 
cise of  this  talent  women  of  this  disposition  often  become  bullies  and 
scolds  at  home.  But  women  such  as  these,  at  the  head  of  the 
profession  of  housekeeping,  when  the  position  becomes  an  honourable 
and  distinguished  one,  would  superintend  the  domestic  arrangements 
of  a  hundred  confederated  homes,  and  keep  in  order  a  whole  army 
of  well-disciplined  servants.  Women  themselves  seem  to  have  but 
the  faintest  idea  of  the  real  cause  of  their  housekeeping  failures.  I 
am  glad,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  quote  from  two  sources  in  confir- 
mation of  what  I  advance. 
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The  author  of  "The  Industrial  and  Social  Position  of  Women" 
writes : — 

"  Rather  than  engage  a  superior  servant,  many  ladies  will  themselves  act 
in  the  capacity,  or  will  supplement  by  their  own  care  the  labours  of  an  in- 
ferior. .  .  .  The  time  of  many  women  in  the  middle  classes  might  be 
turned  to  much  better  account ;  and  it  is  a  benefit  to  the  servant  that 
the  mistress  throw  on  her   as  much   management  and  responsibility  as 


The  second  extract  is  from  a  letter  in  the  Thies  by  "An  Old 
Housekeeper."  It  shows  a  fai*  clearer  idea  of  the  state  of  the  case 
than  the  former  passage.  The  writer  entirely  agrees  with  those  who 
expatiate  on  the  value  of  good  cookery  in  promoting  the  health  and 
comfort  of  a  household.     She  continues  : — 

"  I  also  admire  the  foresight  which,  looking  to  the  probable  rise  of  wages, 
and  independence  among  female  servants,  and  the  increasing  difficulty  of 
getting  good  ones,  would  provide  substitutes  so  convenient  as  wives,  who 
would  receive  no  wages  and  be  unable  to  give  warning.  But  what  I  wish  to 
point  out  to  these  gentlemen  and  the  many  others  of  their  sex  who  hold  the 
same  views,  who  mise  a  cry  on  behalf  of  cookery  whenever  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  women  is  discussed,  is,  that  education  is  the  most  direct  and 
certain  means  of  attaining  their  object.  This  may  seem  a  paradox,  but  it 
will  turn  out  sober  truth  if  we  inquire  what  are  the  intellectual  and  moral 
habits  necessary  to  form  a  good  cook  and  housekeeper.  I  add  the  latter 
qualification,  takiug  for  granted  that  the  gentlemen  whose  anxieties  about 
their  future  domestic  comfort  I  am  endeavouring  to  relieve,  though  the}- 
give  the  fii-st  ])lace  to  the  interests  of  their  palate,  are  not  indifferent  to  the 
interests  of  their  purse,  and  desire  that  their  wives,  in  addition  to  skill  in 
cookery,  should  possess  skill  in  domestic  management.  The  habits  required, 
then,  are,  intellectually,  thoughtfulness,  method,  delicacy,  and  accuracy  of 
perception,  good  judgment,  and  the  power  of  readily  adapting  means  to 
varj'ing  circumstances,  which  with  our  cousins  over  the  water  is  termed 
'  faculty,*  and  with  us  beai-s  the  homelier  name  of  *  handiness.'  Morally, 
they  are  conscientiousness,  command  of  temper,  industry,  and  pei-severance. 
Now  these  are  the  veiy  qualities  a  good  school  education  must  develop  and 
cultivate.  The  object  of  such  an  education  is  not,  be  it  remembered,  to  put 
into  the  pupil  so  much  histoiy,  geography,  French,  or  science,  but  through 
these  studies  to  draw  out  their  intelligence,  train  them  to  observe  facts 
correctly,  and  draw  accurate  inferences  from  their  observation,  which  consti- 
tutes good  judgment,  teach  them  to  think,  and  to  apply  thought  easily  to 
new  forms  of  knowledge.  Morally,  the  discipline  of  a  good  school  tends 
directly  to  form  the  habits  I  mentioned  above.  The  pupils  are  trained  to 
steady  industry  and  persevei-ance,  to  scorn  dishonest  work,  and  to  control 
temper.  The  girls  who  leave  school  so  trained,  though  they  may  know 
nothing  of  cooking  or  housekeeping,  will  become  infinitely  better  cooks 
and  housekeepers,  as  soon  as  they  have  a  motive  for  doing  so,  than 
the  uneducated  woman  who  has  learnt  only  the  technical  rules  of  her 
cmft. 

*'  I  assume  that  the  gentlemen,  if  quite  secure  in  the  matter  of  cookery 

*  From  **  Words  of  Weight  on  the  Woman  Question.'* 
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tfoiM  wA  fAi^tct  t/>  tbfeir  wireb  Leir:g  alao  well-iiif'iciHeii  azji  cnlircmzed 
WMXicro,  tlMCrtigii  I  can  aee  ir^At  iLis  xsaj  be  &  d-sadrjMUZjq^  wzisr.  ihe 
LoitbaiAd*  Lave  neither  infcniuiziozi  i/#r  calmre.  Tifcre  r«=jaizi§  cclj  vz* 
fear  wLieb  I  cannot  renj^^Te — nsanelj,  xhatt  saat  vqcbciz.  wirn  all  tbeir 
H^AetAi4  capa^iHltiesi  for  cooking  and  hoosekeepziiz.  meftc  m  ibez-  c^un. 
cA-jFJett  to  pbcin^  thenk  at  t^ie  discioeal  of  men  in  vinue  exes  tiiese  ^^cxBed 
their  chief  ftUr<«ct:o»i,  and  might  decline  to  hecooGe  the  brirmatrts  cl  tL:« 
who  wanted  hilp  onlj  in  th«  kitchen  and  the  store-room.'' 

How  often  ar'r  we  told  txiat  cookery  is  a  science  a&d  an  art.  No 
doulft  it  is,  and  so  L^  hou^-work — that  is  to  say,  there  are  principieb 
and  laws  relating  to  each  which  mnst  be  learned,  and  there  is  an 
stpfAicsdifm  of  the^^e,  which  can  only  be  acquired  fay  care  and  piactioe. 
A  knowledge  ot  tlie  sfcience  of  cookinj^r  would  indnde  all  the  infor- 
rnatioij  aAhcie^l  by  Dr.  E/iward  Smith,  in  his  work  on  **  Foods.' 
be^idesi  rnauy  tAhevA,  showing  what  substances  are  fit  for  human  food. 
how  the}'  aflfiFX't  the  health  or  con:>titution,  and  what  are  the  various 
changc-fi  they  uwJen^o  from  the  action  of  heat.  Arc.  The  application 
of  tlji*-.  knowle<lge  might  well  fill  a  lifetime  in  the  practice  oi  the  art 
<A  cooking ;  and,  like  all  other  arts,  can  be  successfiiUy  pursued  by 
tl^Ae  only  who  have  a  special  aptitude  for  it,  the  aptitude  in  this 
cane  l^eing  a  natiirally  keen  and  delicate  sense  of  taste,  a  sense  which, 
like  ail  other  hensf.-s?,  requires  cultivation  and  education  in  order  to 
attain  perfection. 

Much  the  same  may  be  feaid  with  respect  to  the  science  and  art  of 
house-work.  The  nature  and  properties  of  many  different  materials 
have  to  ]>e  studied ;  and  in  practice  each  material  requires  a  different 
treatment  for  its  preservation  and  cleansing.  Many  fine  qualities  are 
rw^uired  to  make  an  accompli.shed  house-worker :  a  quick  eye,  a  light 
and  ready  hand,  a  naturally  neat  and  order-loving  disposition,  and 
withal,  something  of  an  artistic  perception  of  colour  and  arrange- 
ment ;  with  the  power  of  bringing  all  these  qualities  to  bear  with  a 
quiet  promptitude,  which  nothing  but  constant  practice  can  give,  and 
none  but  those  possessing  a  certain  amount  of  delicacy  and  refine- 
ment fjf  character  can  attain.  Those  who  have  liacl  coarse,  common 
servants  in  their  houses  well  know  how  incapable  these  are  of  even 
seeing  what  ought  to  be  done  in  a  house,  and  how  by  their  rough, 
awkward  handling  materials  of  all  sorts  are  injured  and  defaced  in 
their  attempts  at  cleansing  them.  But  w  here  are  the  schools  to  teach 
these  arts  and  sciences  of  domestic  life  ?  And  where  is  the  money  to 
enable  those  who  would  enter  the  domestic  professions  to  pay  for 
their  proper  education  ?  Men  say  to  us,  "  Here  are  certain  arts  and 
sciences  you  ought  to  understand."  But  they  have  never  founded 
any  school  where  they  are  taught,  and  never  placed  sufficient  funds 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  would  learn,  to  enable  them  to  enter  such 
a  school,  and  remain  in  it  till  their  education  was  completed.     The 
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difficulty  in  establishing  schools  for  teaching  domestic  work  is,  that 
the  instructiopi  can  only  be  given  where  the  work  is  required  to  be 
done.  There  can  be  no  schools  of  cookery  where  there  are  no 
dinners  to  be  eaten,  and  no  schools  for  house-work  where  there  are 
no  households.  Lectures  will  no  more  teach  these  things  than  they 
can  t^ach  playing  the  piano.  Nor  will  even  the  knowledge  of  how 
to  make  a  few  dishes  make  a  cook. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  set  down  as  a  proof  of  women's  superior 
stupidity  that  they  have  not  before  organized  their  own  department 
of  labour.  But  two  things  have  hitherto  effectually  prevented  them 
from  so  doing.  One  is  the  rooted  dislike  which  men  have  to  any 
domestic  work,  other  than  the  most  menial,  being  paid  for. 

As  **  An  Old  Housekeeper  "  says,  as  long  as  men  think  they  can 
get  the  chief  part  of  housekeeping  done  for  nothing,  they  will  refuse 
to  give  for  it  that  money  medium  of  exchange,  by  means  of  which 
alone  division  of  labour  can  be  pursued.  But  it  is  as  false  political 
economy,  as  it  is  false  domestic  economy,  to  suppose  that  loss  of 
either  personal  or  national  wealth  would  accrue,  if  women,  the  same 
as  men,  exchanged  the  fniits  of  their  time  and  labour  by  means  of 
the  circulating  medium,  which  is  money.  Certainly  wealth  would 
not  be  created  by  a  better-ordered  system  of  housekeeping  industry, 
but  it  would  be  economised  or  conservated ;  and  as  the  old  saying 
tells  us,  "A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  gained,**  and  many  a  penny 
and  many  a  pound  would  be  saved  by  proper  division  and  exchange 
in  household  labour.  The  other  bar  to  our  advance  in  the  first  step 
of  organized  progress  in  women-work  is  the  want  of  an 

Association  of  Homes. 

When  a  person  devotes  all  liis  time  to  one  particular  branch  of 
industry,  in  order  to  supply  in  the  best  possible  manner  one  particular 
want  of  the  society  in  which  he  lives,  a  great  many  purchaser  must 
be  found,  who,  in  return  for  the  one  want  which  he  supplies  to  many, 
will  place  in  his  hands  money  power  to  buy  for  himself  all  those 
fruits  of  the  industry  of  others,  which,  his  time  being  fully  occupied, 
he  cannot  gain  by  his  own  work. 

Other  trades  can  send  away  the  results  of  their  labour  ;  purchasers 
of  their  goods  may  live  at  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  and  exchange 
can  be  effected  across  lands  and  seas.  But  the  domestic  female 
labourer  has  not  this  advantage.  The  purchasers  of  her  work  must 
come  round  her  :  she  cannot  send  abroad  the  fruits  or  residts  of  her 
labour.  Therefore  till  society  agrees  to  some  sort  of  association  or 
co-operation  in  homes  and  housekeeping,  no  advance  in  the  direction 
indicated  can  be  made. 

But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  need  be  forced  to  accept  such 
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a  mode  of  home  life,  though  most  certainly  all  would  be  benefited 
by  its  adoption.  Railways  could  never  have  been  used  till  people 
agreed  to  associate  in  travelling.  Yet  still  those  who  dislike 
personal  association  can,  if  they  like,  and  can  aiford  it,  hire  a  whole 
first-class  carriage  to  themselves,  and  travel  in  superb  isolation. 
Neither  do  railways  prevent  any  one  from  travelling  in  their  own 
carnages,  and  being  dragged  along  by  theii'  own  horses,  and  driven 
by  their  own  coachman  !  But  though  none  are  obliged  to  travel  by 
rail,  all  are  benefited  by  the  railway  system. 

An  association  for  a  better  system  of  home  Hfe  w^ould  be  an 
exactly  parallel  case.  Dukes  and  duchesses  need  not  have  their 
isolated  homes  interfered  with,  except  that  their  domestic  arrange- 
ments would  be  improved  after  our  united  model.  Besides,  our 
associated  homes  would  afford  them  all  the  pleasure  of  contrast, 
making  their  isolated  ones  appear  all  the  more  grand  and  delightful, 
and  the  society  in  them  all  the  more  "  select"  What,  for  instance, 
can  more  increase  the  happiness  of  the  gracefully-reclining  occupants 
of  an  elegant  and  luxuriant  carriage  than  to  drive  by  a  toiling 
omnibus  filled  with  closely  packed  middle-class  folk  ?  Moreover, 
those  who  entered  the  confederate  homes  might  have  a  suite  of 
apartments  entirely  to  themselves,  and  never  enter  the  public  rooms 
unless  they  chose.  So  also  might  they  have  their  own  band  ol 
servants,  if  they  liked  the  trouble  of  them,  either  to  supersede  or 
supplement  the  labour  of  the  general  house-servants. 

Let  us  see  then  some  of  the  benefits  of  a  confederation  of  homes, 
both  on  those  inside  and  those  outside  the  Association. 

In  the  fii-st  place,  it  affords  the  best,  I  might  say,  the  only  way  of 
giving  technical  instruction  in  domestic  work,  as  in  these  large 
establishments  so  many  pupils  or  apprentices,  both  in  cooking  an<l 
house-work,  could  be  taken  in  with  but  little  inconvenience,  and 
parents  should  pay  for  their  daughters*  instruction  in  these  trades,  as 
they  now  pay  for  their  sons*  instruction  in  their  trades.  The  means 
thus  offered  of  thoroughly  instructing  servants  in  their  work  would 
be  an  advantage  to  every  separate  household,  and  a  source  of 
♦revenue  to  the  co-operative  householders.  It  has  been  remarked 
that  people  would  hardly  like  the  experimental  cooking  of  these 
apprentices ;  but  we  receive  experimental  work  in  every  other  trade, 
whether  it  be  in  dress  or  coat  making,  bread  or  beer  making, 
wherever  apprentices  are  taken  their  work  is  used,  but  it  is  used 
and  directed  in  such  a  way  that  no  articles  are  spoiled  by  their 
unskilled  efforts.  So  would  servant-apprentices  be  directed,  and 
their  work  used. 

Another  benefit  of  association  would  be  that  the  best  mechanical 
arrangement  could  be  adopted,  the  expense  of  which  would  be  too 
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licavy  if  applied  to  small  private  houses.  These  are  principally  for 
heating  and  lighting,  ^vater  supply,  and  waste  pipes.  In  all  but  the 
first  mentioned  we  have  arrived  at  an  organized  system  of  supply. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  heating  could  be  placed  in  the  same 
hst.  We  sadly  want  a  method  of  circulating  heat  from  house  to  house 
— one  not  injui-ious  to  health,  and  regulatable  like  light  according 
to  the  will  of  the  occupier  of  the  house  or  room.  But  there  is  a 
greater  degree  of  prejudice  to  be  overcome  in  this  matter,  and  a 
little  more  of  the  selfishness  of  home  isolation  to  be  broken  through. 
In  carrying  water  to  sleeping  or  dressing  rooms — and  be  it  remembered 
the  weight  of  water  is  a  pint  to  a  pound — very  little  economy  of 
labour  is  thought  of,  because  it  is  only  women's  labour  that  is 
expended,  and  economy  of  labour  means  only  economy  of  money, 
not  econoTdy  of  muscle,  health,  or  strength.  Very  little  care  or 
thought  then  is  there  as  to  how  many  pounds  a  poor  servant  girl 
has  to  carry  up  and  down  stairs.  The  same  may  be  said  with  regard 
to  carrying  coals.  But  when  housekeeping  becomes,  by  co-operation 
and  division  of  labour,  an  organized  trade  or  profession,  women's 
labour  will  then  be  thought  worth  economising.  Hot  and  cold  water 
ought  to  be  obtainable  in  every  room  where  required  at  the  will  of 
the  person  who  requires  them.  So  also  as  water  should  be  conveyed 
into  rooms  should  all  waste  and  refuse  matter  be  carried  off  from 
rooms  as  from  houses.  There  is  but  one  servant  who  ought  to 
perform  certain  oflSces  for  us,  and  that  is,  machinery ;  and  by  its 
agency  all  waste  matter  should  be  sent  out  of  the  room,  by  a  turn  of 
the  hand  of  the  occupier  of  the  room.*  We  make  domestic  sei-vice 
degrading  by  giving  it  degrading  work  to  perform,  and  so  effectually 
prevent  a  higher  class  from  entering  into  it.  Besides  the  mechanical 
arrangements  already  enumerated,  speaking-tubes  or  some  other 
method   of  communicating  messages   would    be   of   great   use,   in 

*  I  insert  here  the  foUowing  "statement"  made  by  Col.  Clinton  in  1858,  which  has 
lately  been  sent  me,  and  in  the  truth  of  which  I  fiiUy  concur  : — 

*•  The  principal  evil  which  afflicts  society,  is  the  enormous  quantity  of  repulsive 
work  required  by  the  needs  of  society,  but  which  might  be  dispensed  with,  if  society 
would  set  itself  in  proper  order. 

**  Menial  service  must  be  classed  under  the  head  of  repulsive  work. 

•*  The  command  of  universal  beneficence  (justice  and  mercy  included)— Do  unto 
others  as  ye  would  that  others  should  do  unto  you — ^will  not  allow  us  to  look  calmly 
on  whUe  any  individual,  needlessly  and  wantonly,  is  compelled  to  pass  under  the  yoke 
of  avoidable  repulsive  employment. 

**  No  one  vriUinfjhj  sees  his  own  mother  or  his  own  sister,  his  own  father  or  his 
own  brother,  undertake  menial  service ;  no  one,  himself,  vohniirers  to  undertake 
menial  service. 

**  This  is  THE  LAW  which  points  to  the  need  for  endeavours  to  reduce  the  quantity 
of  repulsive  work  throughout  the  world.  But  the  object  of  lessening  the  quantity  ol' 
repulsive  work,  rcqvired  hi  the  nccih  of  society,  cannot  be  attained,  so  long  as  people 
continue  to  dwell  in  isolated  houses." 
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diminishing  by  exactly  one-half  the  labour  of  stair  journeys  over 
the  house.  The  best  system  of  ventilation,  also,  should  be  adopted^ 
and  a  "  lift "  introduced  if  the  building  was  of  many  storeys. 

But  the  isolated  homes  of  the  rich  would  also  receive  benefit 
from  this,  as  from  there  being  a  greater  demand  for  perfect  machinery 
for  domestic  purposes,  better  would  be  invented.  The  Spectator 
says,  with  regard  to  my  proposed  sanitary  arrangements,  "  She  (Mrs. 
King)  is  all  wrong,  as  any  doctor  would  tell  her,  and  her  theory 
very  nearly  killed  the  Prince  of  Wales."  I  am  very  sorry  if  in  any 
way  I  helped  very  nearly  to  kill  the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  but  I  should 
be  inclined  to  think  it  was  an  imperfect  way  of  carrying  out  the 
theory,  rather  than  the  theory  itself,  which  was  to  blame  ;  and  I 
think  also  if  the  attention  of  both  medical  men  and  clever  mechani- 
cians were  more  closely  directed  to  this  "  theory,"  neither  the  lives  of 
valuable  princes  nor  those  of  the  common  people  would  be  so  often 
jeopardised. .  Besides  the  greater  efficiency  to  be  secured  by  a  well- 
organized  system  of  associated  homes,  its  economy  also  would  be 
great.  The  waste  of  food  in  cooking  for  small  families  is  only  ex- 
ceeded by  the  waste  of  fuel,  and,  in  these  times  of  dear  meat  and 
dear  coal,  economy  in  both  is  not  only  a  personal  but  a  national 
question  of  grave  and  earnest  consideration.  Besides  economy  in 
the  consumption  of  materials,  the  economy  in  purchasing  in  large 
instead  of  small  quantities  is  veiy  great.  The  home  society  could 
procure  all  manufactured  or  imported  goods  wholesale  and  at  first 
hand.  Fresh  provisions  also  might  be  obtained  direct  from  the 
country ;  or  if  there  were  sufficient  capital  and  enterprise  among  the 
members  of  the  society,  a  joint-stock  farm,  with  laundiy  attached, 
might  be  set  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  homes. 

Economy  of  land  is  also  an  affair  of  no  small  moment  in  this  little 
island  of  ours.  It  is  horrible  to  see  in  and  around  London  the  dense 
agglomeration  of  houses  stretching  out  further  and  further  every 
year.  It  gives  one  the  impression  that  by-and-by  town  will  meet 
town,  and  city,  city,  till  not  an  acre  of  ground  will  be  left  for  field  or 
garden.  There  is  no  country  so  extravagant  of  land  as  this.  One 
would  think  that  instead  of  being  about  the  smallest  kingdom  in  the 
world  we  were  nearly  the  largest,  and  had  a  territory  equal  to 
Russia  to  cover,  to  see  the  way  we  waste  our  land.  Travelling  by 
rail  on  a  level  with  the  chimney-pots,  one  looks  down  on  rows  of 
ugly  little  brick  houses,  each  with  its  narrow  strip  of  perfectly  useless 
garden  ground,  separated  by  high  brick  walls,  effectually  shutting  out 
the  bright  healthy  rays  of  the  sun  and  the  free  circulation  of  air. 
The  inhabitant  of  two  or  three  of  these  unsightly  rows  might  find 
infinitely  better  accommodation,  at  the  same,  or  a  less,  cost  in  one 
large  building,  while  the  rest  of  the  rows  being  cleared  off,  and  the 
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useless  garden  grounds  thrown  into  one,  a  fiue  healthy  breathing- 
space  might  be  obtained,  for  play  or  pleasure  ground  ;  or,  if  carefully 
cultivated,  the  land  might  be  made  to  yield  enough  vegetables  to 
supply  the  kitchen  of  the  establishment,  besides  giving  many  a  day 
or  half-day's  work  to  men,  women,  and  children. 

Social  OnciNizATiON. 

Society  is  about  to  take  upon  itself  a  new  form  of  life.  The  social 
atoms  are  about  to  unite  to  form  a  social  body. 

To  Herbert  Spencer,  who  is  doing  for  the  Science  of  Life  what 
Mill  has  done  for  the  Science  of  Thought,  I  owe  the  little  knowledge 
I  possess  on  this  subject.  He  says :  "A  society  as  a  whole,  considered 
apart  from  its  living  units,  presents  phenomena  of  growth,  stmcture, 
and  function,  like  those  of  gi'owth,  structure,  and  function  in  an 
individual  body ;  and  these  last  are  needful  keys  to  the  first" 

Let  us  then  try  and  find  these  keys  in  order  to  understand  the 
social  organization  we  are  here  contemplating. 

Herbert  Spencer  shows  how  certain  terms  we  constantly  use 
metaphorically,  and  look  upon  only  as  metaphors,  are  strictly  and 
literally  true  to  fact.  Such  terms  as  body  politic  or  political  organiza- 
tion, social  body  or  social  organization,  which  were  fii*st  applied  from 
a  dimly  seen  resemblance  these  states  of  society  bore  to  a  living 
creature,  are  literally  true,  in  that  a  body  politic  or  a  social  body 
must  undergo  similar  changes  from  a  simple  to  a  complex  organization 
if  it  is  to  rise  in  the  scale  of  existence.  Such  an  advance  in  the 
development  of  our  domestic  organization  we  have  now  to  work  out, 
and  if  the  method  I  propose  is  similar  to  the  one  nature  follows,  it  is 
the  one  not  only  which  we  raanj  adopt,  but  the  one  we  mxi^i  adopt  if 
we  are  to  advance  in  the  scale  of  social  existence  or  civilization.  The 
steps  in  this  process  of  development  are — first,  separation,  in  order  to 
remove  particles  or  circumstances  which  injure  the  body,  individual 
or  social,  and  retard  its  growth.  (What  this  separation  should  be  in 
the  domestic  organization  I  have  already  shown.)  This  leads  to  the 
second  step,  which  is  combination  or  reconstruction  ;  which  prepares 
for  the  third,  which  is  division  of  labour,  or  function ;  which  again 
leads  to  the  fourth,  which  is  distribution,  or  circulation. 

The  daily  widening  separation  of  class  from  class  is  a  fact  patent 
to  all,  and  many  moans  and  laments  are  uttered  by  those  who 
observe  the  fact,  and  many  a  reproach  is  heaped  on  that  bad  animal, 
Human  Nature,  for  the  supposed  heartlessness,  cruelty,  and  selfish- 
ness which  this  fact  is  thought  to  display.  But  poor  human  nature 
would  be  praised,  instead  of  blamed,  if  it  were  known  that  tliis 
apparent  heartlass  separation  was  only  her  first  almost  unconscious 
effort  to  advance  to  a  higher  stage  of  organization. 
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There  is  neither  kindness  nor  wisdom  in  trying  to  check  this  neces- 
sary separation.  The  greatest  kindness  and  the  greatest  wisdom  lies 
in  helping  it  forward.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
effort  to  organize  female  social  life,  as  its  attempts  at  advance  have 
been  so  retarded  by  the  weight  of  circumstances.  It  is  hardly  ever 
considered  that  female  life  has  two  sets  of  laws  to  contend  with, 
instead  of  one  only — viz.,  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  laws,  or  will,  of 
men.  If,  therefore,  men  would  help  us  in  this,  women  would  have 
cause  to  thank  them,  and  they  also  would  be  gainers  by  our  gain. 
The  American  author  *  of  a  little  book  on  co-operative  housekeeping 
writes  a  very  harsh  sentence  : — "  That  men  will  not  promote  it  (co- 
operative housekeeping)  there,  indeed,  is  room  for  fear.  Had  men 
ever  done  anythinrf  directly  fiyr  the  happiness  and  development  of 
women,  one  might  hope  that  they  would  set  forward  this  "  !  Well, 
let  us  wait  and  see.  One  man  at  least  has  so  directly  helped  us  ; 
perhaps  others  may  receive  his  spirit. 

Separation  is  no  evil  or  misfortune  when,  the  organization  being 
complete,  circulation  begins.  Freedom  of  motion  is  what  we  want, 
not  to  be  tied  in  one  place,  or  one  class,  or  one  position,  if  nature 
gives  us  power  to  advance  to  another.  Let  there  be  division  and 
subdivision  and  separation,  however  distinct,  but  no  bars  to  progress. 
Removing  bars  would  not  produce  equality,  but  contentment  in 
inequality. 

To  continue  this  question  further  would  carry  me  too  much  away 
from  my  particular  subject. 

Any  social  organization  which  pretends  to  be  formed  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  nature  must  prove  itself  adapted  to  all  the  wants 
of  society.  A  domestic  organization,  therefore,  must  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  all  the  relations  of  domestic  life,  particularly  with 
regard  to 

The  Children. 

It  may  seem  difficult  at  first  sight  to  carry  out  the  rule  of  not 
making  the  home  of  the  employer  the  home  also  of  the  employed 
with  regard  to  children,  especially  to  infants.  But  I  think  it  can  be 
shown  to  be  not  only  practical,  but  that  the  plan  would  be  highly 
beneficial  to  parents,  children,  and  nurses.  We  must  divide  our 
children  into  three  groups — for  nurseiy,  Kinder  Garten,  and  school- 
rooms. 

In  the  nursery  the  plan  of  changing  servants  could  not  so  fully  be 
earned  out,  but  still  sufficiently  to  give  some  time  for  liberty  to  the 
nurses ;  and  in  no  work  is  relaxation  more  absolutely  necessary,  both 

•  Mrs.  C.  F.  Peirce. 
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for  the  sake  of  the  children  and  for  those  who  have  the  care  of  them, 
for  no  other  work  is  so  trying  to  temper  and  patience,  and,  from  the 
•constant  strain  on  tlie  nerves,  to  health  and  strength  also.  Besides 
the  ordinary  routine  work  of  the  nursery,  young  children  require  a 
-constant  motherly  care  and  supervision.  Guardians  of  the  children, 
giving  this  care,  should  be  ladies  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term  ;  and 
•none  but  those  who  have  a  certain  amount  of  medical  knowledge 
should  be  thought  qualified  for  such  a  position.  Women  of  this 
description  should  not  be  considered  as  servants,  but  more  as  the 
-companions  and  guides  of  mothers,  especially  of  youug  mothers,  to 
whose  ignorance,  carelessness,  or  foolish  fondness,  or  to  the  neglect  of 
servant  girls,  to  whose  tender  mercies  young  children  are  often 
entrusted,  may  be  traced  many  a  life-long  injury  both  of  body  and 
inind.  And  if  such  an  arrangement  would  be  productive  of  good 
results  to  people  in  easy  circumstances,  how  much  more  valuable 
would  it  be  to  hard-working  mothers  and  to  their  little-cared-for  and 
hardly-treated  children  ! 

The  question  of  what  to  do  with  the  infant  brothers  and  sisters  of 
those  who  attend  the  Board  schools  is  becoming  a  difficult  question. 
Shall  the  elder  children  be  left  at  home  to  take  care  of  them,  while 
their  own  education  is  neglected  ?  or  shall  we,  or  can  we,  force  the 
mother  to  stay  at  home  and  look  after  them,  and  so  force  her  to  lose 
the  money  she  could  otherwise  earn  to  help  to  feed  them,  leaving  her 
still  more  at  the  mercy  of  a  possibly  drunken,  idle,  brutal  husband  ? 
Or  shall  they  be  placed  in  a  creche,  where  the  mortality  of  infant  life 
is  said  to  be  greater  even  than  in  their  wretched  homes  ?  Would  not 
the  plan  I  offer  be  better  than  either  of  the  former  proposals  ? 

The  children  would  remain  in  the  Home,  instead  of  being  carried 
outside  of  it.  The  mothers,  instead  of  being  strangers  to  one 
another,  as  probably  those  who  send  their  children  to  a  creche  would 
be,  woiJd  know  and  speak  to  one  another,  and  so  ill-treatment  of  the 
infants  would  be  instantly  known  amongst  them.  Neither  would 
they  be  left  to  the  care  of  children  little  older  or  wiser  than  them- 
selves, as  would  be  the  case  at  home — neither  need  any  child  lose 
her  education,  nor  any  mother  her  wages. 

In  the  Kinder  Garten  the  necessary  division  of  labour  could  be 
easily  made. 

The  thu'd  division  is  the  school-room.  Assuming  that  those 
^^dlling  to  adopt  a  plan  of  combination  in  domestic  affairs  would 
be  people  of  advanced  and  enlightened  minds,  I  will  assume  also 
that  they  would  approve  of  the  education  of  boys  and  girls  to- 
gether. Many  do  so  in  theory,  but  as  the  system  of  "  mixed  educa- 
tion," as  it  is  called,  is,  in  England,  an  untried  one,  both  teachere 
and  parents  are  timid  in  making  the  first  experiment.     The  Confe- 
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derated  Homes  oflFer  the  best  and  safest  opportunity  for  making  this: 
trial,  as  the  parents  would  be  enabled  from  day  to  day  to  observe  the- 
effect  of  the  system  upon  the  growing  characters  of  their  children. 
Moreover,  the  children  would  receive  the  benefit  both  of  school  and 
home  training,  and  the  well-known  defects  of  each  would  be  coun- 
teracted. The  children  should  be  strictly  kept  to  their  own  public- 
school  or  play-rooms,  and  to  the  private  apartments  of  their  parents, 
the  other  public  rooms  of  the  house  not  being  open  to  them. 

The  Society  and  Government  of  the  Confederated  Homes 
Have  next  to  be  considered.  Of  course  we  cannot  make  English 
people  sociable  if  they  will  not  be  sociable.  But  it  would  add  greatly 
to  the  cheerfulness  and  pleasure  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Confe- 
derated Homes  if  they  would  promote  a  neighbourly  intercourse  with 
one  another.  Sociability  is  a  bloom  of  social  life,  which  can  by  na 
means  be  forced.  It  must  spring  up  naturally,  or  it  is  neither  beau- 
tiful nor  healthy. 

The  failure  so  often  commented  upon  in  our  costly  entertain- 
ments to  afford  either  pleasant  or  elevating  social  intercoui'se, 
may  be  attributed  chiefly  to  their  being  laborious  efforts  to 
produce  forced  gaiety.  In  our  Confederated  Homes  we  might,  if 
we  chose,  have  society  without  laborious  effort  or  extravagant 
expenditure,  and  gaiety  and  pleasure  arising  therefrom. 

Another  reason  why  our  social  intercourse  fails  to  give  pleasure  is,, 
that  vice  has  in  the  minds  of  some  become  so  inseparably  connected 
with  pleasure,  that  pure  social  intercourse  has  become  insipid  to  them, 
and  in  entering  into  it  they  either  communicate  to  it  their  sense  of 
bored  weariness  or  they  affect  it  with  their  morally  poisonous  breath. 
One  of  the  chief  causes  which  produce  this  morbid  taste  for  vicious, 
pleasures  lies  in  the  solitary  life  hundreds  of  young  people  have  to- 
live  ;  suddenly  cut  off  from  all  home  influence,  and  having  hardly 
any  means  of  social  intercourse  unconnected  with  dissipation.  In 
our  united  homes  the  want  which  young  men  and  women  feel  of 
social  intercourse  and  due  variety  of  amusement,  which  they  can 
from  the  first  enjoy  together,  would  be  met  naturally  and  healthily. 

But,  wherever  there  is  society,  there  must  be  some  rules  or  laws  to^ 
guide  and  regulate  it.  And  the  necessary  though  slight  restriction 
upon  personal  liberty  which  would  be  required  in  this  case,  is  felt  by 
many  to  be  the  greatest  bar  to  its  adoption.  The  man  expands  his. 
chest,  tlu'ows  up  his  head,  plants  his  feet  firmly  on  the  ground,  and 
exclaims,  **  Do  you  know,  madam,  that  an  Englishman's  house  is  his- 
Castle  ? "  The  lady  might  reply,  "  Sir,  what  do  you  want  with  a 
*  Castle '  in  these  days  \ — we  do  not  live  in  feudal  times.  If  you 
want  protection  you  will  find  more  in  a  Confederated  Home,  than  in 
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an  isolated  one  ?  But  if  your  idea  of  a  '  Castle '  is  a  modern  house 
10  which  you  can  tyrannize  over  all  the  inmates  like  a  feudal  lord,  I, 
as  an  Englishwoman,  shall  not  be  sorry  to  be  quit  of  your  '  Castle  * 
as  soon  as  convenient." 

But,  putting  aside  the  idea  of  lawlessness  and  tyranny  which  the 
word  Castle  suggests,  an  organization  always  must  bring  with  it 
certain  restrictions  on  personal  liberty,  which,  however,  are  in  a  very 
short  time  cheerfully  submitted  to  for  the  sake  of  the  general  good 
order  and  harmony  which  they  produce. 

The  name  "  Confederated  "  suggests  the  method  of  government — 
a  union  of  independent  States,  or  Homes,  whose  individual  arrange- 
ments ai'e  in  no  way  interfered  with,  but  for  the  general  good.  The 
form  of  government  should  be  representative,  voted  by  each  pro- 
prietor of  rooms  or  sets  of  rooms.  By  married  people  the  vote  to  be 
given  by  either  husband  or  wife. 

The  American  lady  before  quoted,  writes  : — 

*'  Men  are  very  fond  of  twitting  us  women  with  desiring  to  leave  our  own 
*  sphere '  in  order  to  lord  it  over  theirs  in  a  high-handed  manner.  I  believe 
that  nothing  would  induce  the  majority  among  us  to  enter  their  dusty, 
noisy,  blood-stained  precincts ;  but  we  should  be  exceedingly  obliged  if  they 
would  just  step  out  of  ours.*' 

I  disagree  with  the  writer  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  Much  as 
separation  of  classes  is  desirable,  so  much  is  union  of  sexes  desirable 
(one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  servant-girls  living  away  from  their  own 
class,  is  their  being  separated  from  the  men  of  tlieir  own  class). 
Instead  of  keeping  two  sorts  of  lives  distinctly  apart  for  the  two 
sexes,  each,  if  they  really  understood  the  value  of  the  other,  would 
u.se  their  utmost  endeavoui*s  to  draw  the  influence  of  the  one  sex 
rightly  to  bear  on  the  life  of  the  other. 

Men,  if  they  were  wise,  would  invite  women  to  enter  their  political 
sphere,  to  make  it  less  "  noisy,  dustj'',  and  blood-stained." 

Women,  if  they  were  wise,  would  invite  men  to  enter  their 
domestic  sphere,  to  make  it  more  noble  and  intellectual. 

This  would  not  be  introducing  any  new  element  into  either  life, 
but  only  using  rightly  what  is  there  already,  and  changing  it  from  an 
abnormal  and  imhealthy  influence  to  a  normal  and  healthy  one. 

Women  exercise  in  the  political  sphere  a  secret,  underhand 
influence,  and  are  not  responsible  for  any  of  the  mischief  they  may 
so  create. 

Men  exercise  a  tyrannical  influence  over  the  domestic  sphere,  a?u/ 
are  not  resjyonslble  for  any  of  the  mischief  they  Tnay  so  create. 

Be  it  also  carefully  marked  tliat  the  irresponsible  influence  of  botli 
sexes  increases  the  bad  and  weak  points  of  both  spheres.  The 
women's  underhand  (because  ignorant)  influence  increases  the  con- 
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fusion,  heat,  and  contention  in  the.  political  world.  The  man's 
tyrannical  (because  ignorant)  influence  increases  the  meanness, 
littleness,  and  unintellectuality  of  the  domestic  world.  Ignorant  is 
both  the  man  and  the  woman's  action  so  exercised,  neither  under- 
standing rightly  the  conditions  or  peculiar  position  of  either  sphere. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  get  rid  of  this  mischievous  influence 
until  ignorance  is  removed  and  responsibility  attached  to  action 
on  both  sides.  For  these  reasons  it  is  earnestly  to  be  desired  that  in 
any  reformed  system  of  domestic  living,  men  and  women  will  together 
be  its  joint  managers  and  directors. 

The  Crisis. 

There  is  one  possible  consequence  which  may  follow  from  this 
change  in  the  method  of  conducting  domestic  labour  which  is  a  very 
serious  one  to  face.  It  is,  that  when  women's  work  is  organized, 
men  will  take  it.  That  there  is  this  danger  lying  in  the  way  is  an 
undoubted  fact,  and  we  must  well  consider  it  before  we  approach  it. 
Not  for  the  sake  of  deciding  whether  we  'will  approach  it,  but  to 
determine  how  to  approach  it. 

The  interests  of  all  women  are  in  one  way  or  another  bound  up 
with  the  final  settlement  of  the  domestic  servant  question. 

Every  species  of  industry  originally  executed  by  women  in  the 
home,  which  it  was  found  possible  to  perform  outride  the  home,  men 
have  taken ;  they  live  by  these  industries,  they  have  amassed 
fortunes  by  them,  they  have  gained  honours  and  titles  through 
them,  they  hold  the  reins  of  power  by  reason  of  them,  and  will  they 
appropriate  the  remainder  of  them  when  the  brand  of  servitude  is 
taken  off,  and  when  an  adequate  price  can  be  obtained  by  working 
in  them  ? 

I  am  not  going  to  accuse  men  of  injustice  either  for  what  they 
have  done,  or  what  they  may  do  in  the  matter.  I  still  say,  let  those 
who  can  best  perform  the  work  of  the  world,  by  all  means  take  it,  be 
they  men  or  women.  But  surely  those  who  arrogate  to  themselves 
the  supreme  possession  of  the  highest  sentiment  of  justice,  cannot 
without  a  blush  of  shame  continue  to  put  every  facility  for  the  best 
performance  of  work  before  their  own  sex,  and  every  barrier  against 
the  best  performance  of  work  before  our  sex.  It  remains  with 
parents,  but  especially  with  the  stronger  parent,  to  decide  whether 
their  daughters,  as  well  as  their  sons,  shall  by  general  as  well  as 
technical  education  have  equal  facilities  afforded  them  for  performing 
the  many  and  various  labours  of  life. 

This  organization  of  domestic  work  mu^i  come,  whether  now  or  in 
a  hundred  yeai's'  time,  and  then  the  last  " protective"  cork  is  taken 
from  under  our  shoulders,  and  we  sink  or  swim  in  the  wide  ocean  of 
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life.  If,  then,  freedom  is  not  given  us,  our  degradation  begins,  and 
with  it  that  of  the  whole  race.  There  will  be  but  one  "  profession  " 
left  us,  with  Matrimony  at  the  top  and  Prostitution  at  the  bottom, — 
the  latter  increasing  (both  in  fact  and  feeling),  the  former  decreasing 
(both  in  fact  and  feeling).  All  we  can  then  hope  and  pray  for  is 
that  there  is  "  another  and  a  better  world,"  where  we  shall  have 
no  "  natural  protectors  "  to  rob  us  of  everjrthing  in  life,  that  makes 
life  worth  having ! 

This  is  the  "  kill "  side  of  the  crisis  ;  what  is  the  "  cure  "  side  \ 

That  domestic  work  must  be  executed  in  the  home,  and  cannot  be 
moved  out  of  it,  is  one  great  safeguard.  We  know  little  and  care 
less  about  the  sort  of  human  tools  who  work  for  us  outside  our 
homes.  We  see  only  the  rich,  powerful  masters  ;  but  we  must  see 
and  come  in  contact  with  the  home-workers ;  and  we  should  not  like  to 
have  them  about  us,  coarse,  passionate,  sulky,  or  ill-looking.  There- 
fore, a  woman,  if  properly  trained,  might  make  up  for  the  want  of 
physical  strength,  by  a  greater  quickness  and  tact,  by  a  more  pleasant 
and  obliging  manner  and  temper,  and  (if  a  free  worker)  by  being 
more  to  be  relied  upon  as  a  conscientious  worker.  It  is  fashion,  not 
use,  that  gives  us  those  cumbersome,  expensive,  ridiculous  creatures, 
men-servants. 

Another  safeguard  in  the  association  of  home  life,  would  be  that 
men  would  see  and  know  when  they  were  exercising  a  degrading 
influence  over  women,  and  would  not  remain  so  ignorant  of  the 
mischief  they  were  doing.  ^ 

I  agi'ee  with  Mrs.  M.  Peirce  in  the  following  sentence  : — "  Were 
women  deliberately  to  discuss  it,  I  think  they  would  rather  conclude 
that  first,  being  excessively  absorbed  in  themselves,  men  forget  us  ; 
and  second,  acting  always  together  in  large  masses,  while  every  one 
of  us  is  solitary,  they  are  not  aware  that  any  strictly  feminine  rights 
and  privileges  exist  which  they  should  respect." 

If  we  were  less  solitary  in  our  domestic  life,  men  would  not  so 
easily  forget  us,  nor  be  so  carelessly  unjust  to  us.  Most  of  the 
suffering  inflicted  by  women  as  well  as  men,  is  due  to  our  not  being 
able  to  trace  the  results]of  our  actions  or  mode  of  life  upon  othei*s.  We 
not  only  forget  the  suff'erers,  but  we  have  never  seen  or  known  them, 
and  so  do  not  realize  their  sufferings.  At  the  same  time  the 
po.ssibility  of  secrecy  which  isolation  affords,  encourages  many  to 
inflict  evils  which  shame  would  hold  them  from,  if  no  little  corner  of 
secrecy  could  hide  them.  The  greater  publicity  of  associated -home 
life  would  help  greatly  both  to  defend  and  to  prevent  us  from 
injuring  others.  Honest-lived  and  unselfish  people  would  rejoice  in 
this :  only  the  mean,  sulking,  selfish  ones  would  dislike  it. 

Our  best  safeguards  are  the  light  of  one  another's  eves.     Publicitv 
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is  the  natural  Confessional  followed  by  its  natural  Penance.  Here  a 
man's  actions  tell  of  his  character,  without  morbidly  probing  and 
prying  into  his  thoughts  and  feelings.  Here  Confession  is  made 
without  words,  and  secrets  disclosed  without  questions,  and  this  open- 
air  confessional  is  as  healthy  and  bracing  to  the  character  as  the 
secret-closet  confessional  is  unhealthy  and  enei*vating. 

Another  good  influence  I  hope  to  see  growing  within  this  new 
social  organization  is  that  gained  by  the  education  of  the  two  sexes 
together.  It  is  the  natural  grafting  and  budding  of  the  human  stock. 
We  must  look  to  America  for  the  proof  of  this  good  influence.  Mr. 
Harris,  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
says: — 

"  Within  the  last  fifteen  years  the  schools  of  St.  Louis  have  been  re- 
modelled upon  the  plan  of  the  joint  education  of  the  sexes,  and  the  results 
have  proved  so  admirable  that  a  few  remarks  may  be  ventured  on  the  expe- 
rience which  they  furnish. 

"  L  Economy  has  been  secured 

"  II.  Discipline  has  improved  continually.  .  .  .  The  rudeness  and 
abandon  which  prevail  among  boys  when  separate,  at  once  gives  place  to 
self-restraint  in  the  presence  of  girls,  and  the  sentimentality  engendered  in 
girls  when  educated  apart  from  boys  disappears  in  these  joint  schools,  and 
in  its  place  there  comes  a  dignified  self-possession. 

"  III.  The  quality  of  instruction  is  improved.  Where  the  boys  and  girls 
are  separate,  methods  of  instructiou  tend  to  extremes  that  may  be  culled 
masculine  and  feminine.     Each  needs  the  other  as  a  counter  check. 

"  IV.  The  development  of  individual  character  is  far  more  sound  and 
healthy.''* 

Dr.  Fairchild,  president  of  Oberlin  College,  gives  the  same  testi- 
mony : — 

"  Apprehension  is  felt  that  character  will  deteriorate  on  the  one  side  or 
the  other,  that  young  men  will  become  frivolous  or  effeminate,  and  young 
women  coarse  and  masculine.  That  young  men  should  lose  their  manly 
attributes  and  character  from  proper  association  with  cultivated  young 
women,  is  antecedently  improbable,  and  false  in  fact.  It  is  the  natiutil 
atmosphere  for  the  development  of  the  higher  qualities  of  manhood, 
magnanimity,  generosity,  true  chivalry,  and  earnestness.'  The  animal  man 
is  kept  subordinate  in  the  prevalence  of  these  higher  qualities.  We  have 
found  it  the  surest  way  to  make  men  of  boys,  and  gentlemen  of  rowdies. 

**0n  the  other  hand — the  natural  response  of  women  to  the  exhibition 
of  manly  traits  is  in  the  correlative  qualities  of  gentleness,  delicacy,  and 
grace." 

No  influence  could  better  fit  men  and  women  for  associated  home- 
life  than  this.  And  associated-home  life  is  the  logical  and  natural 
sequence  to  this  associated  school  life.  It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  to 
me  that  Americans  have  not  thus  followed  on  what  they  have  so 
well  begun.     It  is  in  view  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  fruits  of  education 

*  **  The  Edncation  of  Women  in  America,"  WestminsUr  Review, 
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«uid  talent  which  Mra  Peirce  observes  in  her  country-women  when 
married  that  she  writes  her  little  book  on  co-operative  housekeeping, 
in  order  to  recommend  the  creation  of  a  new  and  separate  world  of 
life  for  women^  not  seeing  how,  even  if  it  were  possible  (on  this 
^earth),  it  would  have  the  very  worst  result  on  social  life,  increasing 
instead  of  decreasing  the  folly,  weakness,  and  wickedness  of  both 
^sexes. 

With  social  union  would  come  in  time  sociability,  even  amongst 
English  people.  We  are  still  a  growing  nation,  and  can  therefore, 
notwithstanding  our  much-talked-of  "  national  chaiacter,'*  adapt  that 
character  to  altered  circumstances. 

With  this  sociability  within  the  social  union  would  come  less  igno- 
xance  in  men  and  women  of  each  other's  "  spheres ;  '*  they  would 
leain  that  there  is  much  less  difference  between  them  than  they 
iuiagined ;  that  the  same  talents  which  cojnmand  success  in  the  one 
would  command  it  in  the  other ;  that  the  same  principles  which  can 
only  rightly  regulate  the  one  must  regulate  the  other  also ;  and  that 
the  same  disposition  which  produces  order  and  harmony  in  the  one 
is  equally  required  to  produce  order  and  harmony  in  the  other. 

**  There  is  no  such  actual  division  between  the  social  and  political  worlds 
xis  people  seem  to  imagine.  The  political  world  is  but  an  extension  of  the 
social  world. 

"  It  is  the  name  merely,  which  has  been  given  to  that  particular  system, 
which  society  has  created,  and  by  which  men  have  agreed  that  social  life, 
«hall  be  governed  or  regulated.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  political  world 
existing  apart  from  the  social  world.  Those  who  constitute  the  so-called 
political  world,  ai-e  part  of  the  social  world,  and  the  laws  they  or  their 
representatives  make  are  to  act  upon  the  social  world.*'  -' 

An  associated  home  is  wanted  to  fill  up  the  gap  between  the 
isolated  home  life  and  the  organized  political  one — and  may  be  the 
stepping-stone  or  bridge  between  the  one  and  the  other. 

The  Timss  remarks  on  the  paper  on  Co-operative  Housekeeping  I 
read  before  the  British  Association,  with  regard  to  the  servant  question: 
— "  Perhaps  it  will  be  found  that  the  real  value  of  her  suggestion  lies 
in  warning  people  beforehand,  how  they  are  to  deal  with  changes 
coming  upon  them  with  the  force  of  necessity."  I  accept  this 
opinion  as  a  perfectly  true  one,  and  in  publishing  this  paper  most 
earnestly  hope  and  desire  that  some  of  our  best  thinkers  may  con- 
sider the  subject  one  worthy  of  their  attention. 

But  if  they  would  consider  it  fairly,  they  must  divest  their  minds  of 
Sex-"  Bias."+ 

•  Lecture  on  **  Women's  Suffrage  and  Female  Conservatism,"  by  E.  M.  King. 
+  Mr.  Spencer's  preparatory  work  on  "  The  Study  of  Sociology  "  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  complete  tiU  he  gives  us  a  carefully  studied  account  of  the  causes  and  effects  of 
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Conclusion. 

That  intellectual  ladies'  newspaper,  The  Queen,  was  kind  enough  to 
remark  respecting  my  paper  read  at  Bradford,  that  "  Whatever  was* 
new  in  it  was  not  true,  and  whatever  was  true  was  not  new."  This^ 
criticism  is  more  true  than,  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  at  Bradford,  I 
had  imagined.  The  plan  of  Co-operative  Housekeeping  I  have  since 
found  to  be  no  new  idea,  but  that  many  gentlemen  in  England  have- 
for  several  years  tried  to  make  the  public  see  its  advantages.  I  may 
indeed  have  to  thank  these  pioneers  for  any  success  which  my  re-intro- 
duction of  the  subject  has  had  or  may  have. 

I  propose,  therefore,  in  the  short  space  I  have  left,  to  insert  a  few 
})assages  from  the  papers  which  have  been  kindly  sent  me  on  this 
subject. 

The  first  I  extract  from  were  published  by  the  promoters  of  jv 
"  Residential  Hotel  Company."     They  proposed — 

"  To  form  a  Company  for  the  erection,  in  various  parts  of  London  and  its 
suburbs,  of  buildings  arranged  suitably  for  letting  in  flats  or  suites  of  apart- 
ments, and  for  the  erection  and  management  of  residential  club-houses 
or  private  hotels,  to  be  conducted  on  a  co-operative  principle,  bo  as  to* 
afford  to  the  residents  the  greatest  possible  comfort  and  convenience  at 
the  smallest  possible  cost." 

The  advantages  of  this  plan  were  detailed  in  the  following  manner : — 

"  However  desirable  it  may  be  that  every  family  should  have  exclusive- 
occupation  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  in  the  present  crowded 
state  of  oiu"  cities  such  an  aiTangement  is  clearly  impossible.  As  a  mattes 
of  fact,  there  are  immense  numbers  of  persons,  even  in  comparatively  com- 
fortable circumstances,  who  are  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  the 
occupation  of  a  part  of  a  house.  The  great  mass  of  people  now  living  in. 
Tx)ndon,  do  not  need  houses,  but  apartments.  It  is  certain  that  ordinary 
London  houses  are  very  ill  adapted  for  any  kind  of  joint  residence.  With, 
one  naiTOw  staircase  for  general  communication,  with  one  kitchen,  and  one 
set  of  domestic  appliances,  there  is  eveiy  opportimity  for  joint  occupants  to- 
innoy  one  another,  but  very  little  facility  for  promoting  their  own  or  each 
other  s  comfort.  A  single  man,  who  is  not  very  fastidious,  can  find  tolerably 
comfortable  lodgings  in  most  localities  of  London ;  but  it  is  very  hard  to 
find  lodgings  where  a  family,  or  even  a  married  couple,  can  be  comfortably 
accommodated.  In  general,  there  is  no  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  respect- 
ability of  the  people  living  above  or  below.  You  can  hardly  feel  at  home 
where,  in  passing  from  one  of  your  rooms  to  another,  you  are  apt  to  come  in 
contact  with  all  kinds  of  strangers.  If  you  want  more  than  the  orthodox 
*  two  rooms,'  you  will  probably  have  to  put  up  with  the  back  attic  or  a  room 
in  the  next  street. 


Sex-Bias.     Neither  can  he  himself  study  the  science  with  a  clear  eye  and  mind  until 
he  learns  to  divest  himself  of  it. 

It  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  strength  and  blindingness  of  this  bias,  that  Mr. 
Spencer  either  ignores,  or  is  totally  ignorant  of  its  very  existence,  whereas  it  is  the 
most  warping  and  misleading  bias  in  the  whole  range  of  social  science  and  social 
ikction. 
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"The  advantages  of  large  buildiugs,  comprising  a  great  number  of  resi- 
dences, as  compared  with  separate  houses,  in  large  cities,  are  so  numerous 
as  to  take  up  some  space  in  the  mere  enumeration,  and  so  obvious  tliat  it 
seems  hardly  necessary  to  name  them  to  a  reasonable  being.  •  The  comfort 
of  having  the  precise  number  of  rooms  that  one  requires,  conveniently 
situated  altogether  on  one  floor,  and  in  case  of  an  increase  in  family,  being 
able  to  obtain  additional  accommodation  under  the  same  roof;  the  saving- 
in  ground-rent ;  the  greater  facility  for  having  dwellings  constructed  in  a 
sound  and  substantial  manner ;  the  greater  privacy  afforded  by  sound-proof 
walls  and  floors,  so  that  musical  people  can  indulge  their  tastes  without 
annoyance  to  neighbours  ;  the  great  safety  from  robbery ;  the  better 
security  in  respect  of  fire  ;  the  better  sanitary  armn gem  cuts  ;  the  increased 
facilities  for  ventilation  and  for  the  adaptation  of  warming  apparatus  ;  the 
satisfaction  and  self-respect  arising  from  the  living  in  a  noble  building  ;  the 
atilization  of  the  unoccupied  spaces  between  the  buildings  as  ornamental 
grounds,  in  place  of  our  hideous  *  back-yards,* — these,  and  many  other 
advantages  afford  a  seiies  of  topics  upon  which  many  volumes  might  be 
written." 

Some  letters,  published  by  Colonel  Clinton,  written  by  himself  and 
Mr.  Vansittart  Neale,  are  valuable  as  showing  the  good  principles  we 
must  proceed  upon.  The  following  are  extracts  from  one  or  two  of 
these : — 

**  Fir»t^  in  speaking  of  the  injustice  of  which  men  are  guilty  habitually 
at  the  present  day,  1  do  not  mean  injustice  knowingly  and  wilfully  com- 
mitted. 

"  The  reformation  of  any  society  would  be  quite  hopeless,  if  its  members 
had  no  desire  to  act  justly  towards  each  other.  And  my  hopes  of  success 
in  well-directed  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  the  relation  existing  in 
England  between  the  richer  and  poorer  classes,  rest  on  the  persuasion  that 
a  desire  to  act  justly  in  the  ordinary  relations  of  life,  is  widely  spread 
and  deeply  rooted  in  our  country;  and  that  the  injustice  of  which  1  com- 
plain, is  due  to  the  imperfection  af  our  iustitHtioHs  lor  canying  on  the  great 
businesses  of  domestic  service,  and  the  j)roduction  and  exchange  of  com- 
modities, rather  than  to  the  imperfections  of  the.  individuals  acting  under 
them. 

**  An  undisciplined  army  is  liable  to  disgraceful  panics,  although  it  may 
l>e  composed  of  men  individually  brave.  So  society  among  us  is  suffering, 
in  my  judgment,  from  an  all-pervading  clement  of  injustice,  although  the 
individuals  composing  it  are,  as  1  believe,  individually,  for  the  most  part, 
desirous  of  Ixjing  j  ust. 

"  That  the  external  advantages  of  imited  Homes  will  one  day  be  attained, 
I  fully  believe.  But  I  am  satisfied  also,  that  the  Homes  must  themselves 
grow  out  of  a  higher  principle  than  any  desire  of  pei*sonal  advantage. 

"  The  inward  forms  the  outward  for  itself.  The  outward  may,  and  must, 
react  upon  the  inward,  furthering  or  impeding  it,  but  it  cannot  give  rise  to 
it ;  and  if  it  be  not  formed  round  the  inward,  I  should  rather  say,  developed 
out  of  the  inward,  as  the  bark  out  of  the  sap,  it  will  have  no  life  in  it,  and 
will  fall  to  pieces  from  the  action  of  surrounding  agencies." 

The  next  is  a  letter  sent  me,  cut  from  the  Builder,  which  very 
well,  and  in  a  short  space,  sums  up  the  advantages  of  Associated 
Homes  : — 
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''ASSOCIATED  HOMES. 

**  Sib, — I  have  long  ui;ged  the  social  necessity  of  these  adopted  Homes  to 
A  vast  number  of  persons  in  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  combining  (as 
they  might  be  made  to  do)  all  the  privacy  and  independence  of  the  indi- 
vidual home ;  the  stringency  and  selectness  of,  say,  a  West-end  club  ;  the 
order,  domestic  arrangements,  and  committee  of  management  of  our  great 
London  and  Continental  hotels,  and,  like  them,  erected  by  companies ; 
lastly,  economy,  enormously  less ;  affording  that  social  and  intellectual  inter- 
coui-se  of  society  not  otherwise  attainable  ;  diminishing  (that  refuge  for  so 
many)  evening  amusements,  drinking,  abuse  of  tobacco,  the  social  evil,  idle- 
ness, and  dissipation  ;  and  avoiding  that  source  of  all  ruin  to  young  people, 
the  life  and  solitude  of  lodgings,  chambers,  and  isolation  of  living. 

"Augustus  John  Harvey,  F.S.A.*' 

In  November,  1868,  Mr.  Doxey  published  a  letter  in  the  Co- 
oj)erator ;  and  the  Co-operative  Ncxvs  of  January  and  March,  1872, 
had  articles  on  the  subject. 

A  gentleman  living  at  Honor  Oak,  who  has  for  many  years  advo- 
cated the  plan  of  Associated  Homes,  writes  to  me  that  he  has 
"something  over  two  acres  of  freehold  land,'*  and  is  anxious  to  build 
upon  it  "  a  small  experimental  establishment." 

The  business  arrangements  I  must  give  in  the  gentleman's  own 
words,  and  leave  them  to  be  tested  by  a  better  business  capacity 
than  mine  : — 

"  To  facilitate  this  introduction  of  the  new  principle  of  association,  I  am 
willing  to  deal  with  this  small  property — in  either  one  of  three  ways.  I 
would  either  sell  the  freehold,  or  1  would  let  it  on  a  building  lease,  with 
power  to  purchase,  or  I  would  retain  the  freehold  in  my  own  hands,  and 
^ive  debenture  bonds  as  security  on  the  property  for  the  necessary  capital 
required  for  building.  In  this  latter  form  the  necessary  capital  could  be 
subscribed  by  ten  people  contributing  300Z.  or  500/.  each,  according  to  re- 
quirement, so  raising  a  capital  of  from  3000/.  to  5000/.,  for  which,  instead 
of  receiving  percentage,  they  could  have  one  or  more  private  rooms,  and  the 
use  of  the  general  rooms  rent  free. 

"To  meet  the  cost  of  a  much  larger  building  the  necessary  capital  might 
be  raised  either  in  shares  under  the  Industrial  Society's  Act,  or  the  Joint 
Stock  Act." 

I  give  these  extracts  to  show  those  who  are  anxious  for  some  plan 
of  Co-operative  Housekeeping  to  be  commenced,  that  there  are 
many  others  ready  to  meet  them  if  they  will  come  forward  and  join 
one  another,  so  taking  the  first  step  in  Social  Union.  I  give  them 
also,  injustice  to  those  who,  long  before  any  thought  of  mine  hjid 
been  directed  to  the  subject,  had  devoted  time,  thought,  and  money 
to  promote  it.  There  always  seems  to  be  plenty  of  money  to  be 
found  whenever  any  new  undertaking  is  started,  provided  the 
honesty  and  good  sense  of  the  promoters  is  known  (even  toithout  its 
being  known).  And  in  this  undertaking  there  could  be  no  greater 
difficulty  in  discovering  these  points  than  in  any  other.     But,  then. 
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the  bait  in  these  "companies"  is  to  make  money,  and  nothing  seems 
to  "draw"  but  this  (except,  indeed,  that  miserable  mistake,  charity). 
It  never  seems  to  occur  to  people  that  to  make  money,  and  to  make 
comfort  and  luxury,  are  really  very  much  the  same  thing.  All  we 
want  money  for  is  to  buy  comforts  anc}  luxuries,  or  we  put  it  out  at 
interest,  to  enable  us  to  command  an  increase  of  comfort  and  luxury. 
Therefore,  if  a  plan  or  undertaking  enables  us  to  gain  comfort  and 
luxury,  have  we  not  got  hold  of  the  very  effect  for  which  we  desired 
money  ?  All  the  diflFerence  Is  that  we  arrive  at  the  comfort  and 
luxury  at  first  hand  instead  of  at  second  hand.  If  we  add  to  this 
that  Co-operative  Housekeeping  will  save  money  to  enable  us  to 
command  future  increase  of  comfort  and  luxury  for  ourselves  or 
others,  does  not  this  undertakiug  offer  to  an  investor  as  much 
return  for  his  money  as  if  he  had  put  it  into  a  company  offering  15, 
20,  or  30  per  cent.,  which  he  might  or  might  not  get  ? 

In  my  opinion  a  mxall  establishment  would  afford  but  a  bad 
experiment.  We  have  not  had  sufficient  social  training  to  enable  us 
to  meet  amicably  in  such  close  quarters.  The  larger  the  establish- 
ment we  could  set  up,  the  better  would  be  its  chance  of  success. 
Judging  from  the  calculations  before  me,  I  should  say  that,  fairly  to 
test  the  plan  on  the  whole,  two  large  buildings  would  be  required, 
costing  from  20,000i.  to  30,000J.  each.  One  for  families  with  incomes 
ranging  from  100/.  to  oOO/.  per  annum.  Another,  from  whence 
houseworkers  for  both  establishments  could  be  taken,  and  where 
families  with  incomes  of  lOOi.  a  year  or  less  could  live. 

Who  will  come  forward  and  inaugurate  this  great  social  reform  ? 

E.  M.  King. 


THE  RELATION  OF  THE  CLERGY  TO  POLITICS. 


"Conie  Ja  (wtrranza  del  euUo  divino  ^  capiant  delta 
grandtzka  delle  rejmbUichet  cohi  il  d'ntprtg'ut  di  qxuUa  i 
ragione  delta  rovina  d'e^e.  Perehi,  dove  innnca  il 
timore  di  JHo^  conviene  ehe  o  quel  regno  rori/ii,  o  che  ria 
wttentUo  dal  timort  d*un  priacipe  dte  mppUxca  a* 
difetti  delta  rellgi(me.''—yi\cmAVKLU,  Dlscorsi,t  11. 


THERE  is  one  very  remarkable  distinction  between  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  well  as  the  various  sects 
of  Nonconformit3%  apart  from  directly  theological  divergencies.  It 
is  that  it  has  for  the  most  part  proved  impossible  at  any  period  of  its 
history  to  convert  it  into  a  homogeneous  political  faction.  Of  course^ 
there  have  been  times,  especially  under  Charles  I.  and  at  the  era  of 
the  French  Revolution,  when  there  was  a  strong  preponderance  of 
one  form  of  political  thought  amongst  the  clergy  ;  but  even  then  the 
collective  Church  did  not  act  on  a  preconcerted  policy.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  a  powerful  body  of  Anglican  clergymen^ 
sympathizing  with  the  school  of  Abbot  mther  than  of  Laud,  sided 
with  the  Parliament  in  the  great  struggle  of  1640-9,  and  did  not  find 
out  till  too  late  that  the  victorious  Presbyterians  and  Independents- 
had  no  thought  of  tolerating  an  episcopate,  however  maimed,  or  the 
Prayer  Book,  however  mutilated.  But  it  required  a  species  of  Terror 
to  drive  the  liberal  clergy  into  reaction  ;  and  even  when  the  vengeance 
of  the  penal  laws  against  Dissenters  marked  the  Restoration,  those 
laws  were  not  even  indirectly  the  work  of  the  returning  priesthood^ 
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but  were  the  means  which  the  Commons  of  England,  in  their  first 
free  Parliament  after  the  military  dictatorship  was  set  up  in  1653, 
took  to  protect  themselves  against  any  possible  revival  of  the  in- 
tolerable social,  civil,  and  religious  tyranny  under  which  they  had 
■suffered  at  Puritan  hands. 

Looking  at  the  whole  question  in  the  light  of  the  present  day,  we 
recognize  the  unwisdom  of  the  legislation  in  1661-4,  and  our 
sympathies  must  needs  be  with  Sir  Matthew  Hale  in  his  unsuccessful 
attempt  in  1669  to  obtain  some  mitigation  of  the  laws  against  Non- 
-conformists ;  yet  the  answer  of  the  Commons  was  an  address  to  the 
king  to  issue  a  proclamation  against  conventicles,  which  was  in  fact 
•done ;  but  as  five  thousimd  out  of  the  seven  thousand  non-episcopalian 
ministers  who  had  been  intruded  under  the  Commonwealth  into* 
'Church  benefices  had  conformed  immediately  on  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity coming  into  use,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  two 
thousand  who  at  first  seceded  afterwards  retracted  their  opposition, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  there  were  far  too  many 
clergymen  bound  by  old  ties  of  association  with  Nonconformists  to 
have  permitted  the  Church's  policy  to  be  as  intolerant  as  that  of  the 
State  was.  And  in  the  latter  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  is 
not  singular  if  the  public  repudiation  of  Christianity  made  by  the 
-victorious  Mountain  in  France,  rallied  the  great  body  of  the  clerg}' 
to  the  side  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  But  at  all  other  times  in  English 
history,  save  imder  the  Tyranny  of  the  House  of  Tudor,  the  Church 
of  England  appears  as  a  mainly  non-political  body,  though  marked 
at  intervals,  a.s  under  William  II.,  John,  and  Henry  IV.,  with  a 
liberal  bias.  The  Tudor  despots  made  the  Church  a  mere  subordinate 
department  of  State,  and  even  the  partial  reaction  under  Mary  I. 
did  not  lift  it  out  of  this  rut. 

But  there  never  has  been  at  any  time  in  England  a  clerical  party 
as  opposed  to  a  national  party,  such  as  France,  Spain,  Belgium, 
Austria,  and  Italy  show  us  as  the  normal  working  of  the  Roman 
Oatholic  Church  in  politics ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  there 
anything  in  the  Anglican  system  to  be  compared  with  the  con- 
summate drill  which  gives  Nonconformists  their  Parliamentary 
strength,  which  makes  every  chapel  a  committee-room,  every  minister 
an  electioneering  agent,  every  deacon  and  office-bearer  of  Dissent  a 
canvasser ;  and  which,  until  the  Ballot  came,  virtually  disfranchised 
every  Nonconformist  who  was  unwilling  to  accept  the  political  plat- 
form of  his  sect. 

That  which  is  now  a  characteristic  of  the  English  Church  only, 
was  once  the  heritage  of  the  Church  Catholic.  The  East,  under  the 
influence  of  Byzantine  Caesarism,  lost  it  first,  and  became  fossil  and 
•despiritualized.     The  West  retained  it  far  longer,  but  the  fatal  error 
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which  rejected  the  reforms  of  Pisa  and  Basel,  which  left  the  work 
of  Trent  half  finished,  which  narrowed  the  great  promise  of  the 
Counter-Reformation  into  a  mere  reaction,  has  in  our  own  days 
culminated  in  the  Italianization,  or  rather  the  Vaticanization,  of 
Latin  Christendom,  the  political  ideas  of  the  Syllabus,  and  the 
identification,  in  the  minds  of  both  friends  and  foes,  of  Roman 
Catholicism  with  the  cause  of  despotic  authority,  or,  as  it  prefers 
to  ^all  itself,  Legitimacy. 

I  have  never  heard  how  those  ardent  champions  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  who  look  on  the  Count  of  Chambord  as  the  purest 
representative  of  Legitimacy  in  Europe,  get  over  the  initial  difficulty 
of  the  revolution,  for  it  was  nothing  less,  which  put  Hugh  Capet,  his- 
ancestor,  on  the  throne  of  the  Karlings,  although  their  line  was  not 
extinct.  The  nearest  parallel  in  modera  history  is  the  substitution 
of  the  Bernadottes  for  the  Wasas  in  Sweden,  but  we  cannot  quite 
fancy  a  genuine  Legitimist  going  into  loyal  hysterics  over  Oscar  II. 

The  peculiarity  of  rather  trying  to  guide  the  springs  of  political 
action  than  to  operate  directly  in  politics  is  retained  by  the  daughter 
communions  of  England.  It  was  noteworthy,  during  the  Civil  War  in 
America,  that  the  Episcopal  Church  contained  within  its  pale  so 
many  advocates  of  both  parties,  even  at  the  North,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  use  it  as  a  political  engine  in  either  interest,  whereas  the 
sects  in  the  Northern  States  threw  themselves  with  acerbity  into 
the  struggle,  did  very  much  to  embitter  the  rancour  with  which  it 
was  carried  on,  and  materially  impeded  the  final  pacification  and 
amnesty. 

To  so  great  an  extent  has  this  habitual  abstention  from  political 
strife  marked  the  Church  of  England,  that  her  nominal  position  as 
the  Established  Church  has  not  prevented  her  from  being  treated  by 
the  State  as  the  least  favoured  communion  for  a  long  time  past. 
This  policy  received  its  chief  impetus  from  the  quasi-official  religious 
statistics  appended  by  Mr.  Horace  Mann  to  the  census  of  18ol^ 
whereby  it  was  made  to  appear  that  the  aggregate  of  Nonconformists 
slightly  exceeded  the  numbers  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  that 
in  a  rapidly  increasing  proportion.  It  was  alleged  on  the  Church 
side  that  these  returns  had  been  carefully  cooked,  and  that  the 
principal  agency  resorted  to  was  the  selection  of  a  time  of  year  when  - 
iniral  churches  are  most  scantily  attended,  while  private  notice  was 
sent  to  the  various  Nonconformist  bodies  to  organize  a  special  whip 
for  their  congregations  on  the  Sunday  fixed  for  the  census,  whereas 
no  corresponding  warning  was  given  to  the  clergy. 

I  have  no  means  of  testing  the  truth  of  this  demun*er,  but  it 
is  only  a  few  months  since  a  leading  Nonconformist  newspaper 
attempted  a  religious  census  of  its  own,  in  the  interests  of  its  party. 
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but  found  every  item  of  its  statistics  not  merely  challeDged,  but 
refuted ;  while  the  steady  opposition  made  by  Dissenters  in  1861 
and  1871  to  having  an  unimpeachable  census  of  the  kind  included  in 
the  State  returns  establishes  beyond  question  one  of  two  things — 
either  that  they  do  not  themselves  credit  the  tables  of  1851,  or  that 
they  believe  themselves  to  have  lost  ground  very  considerably  since. 
There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  third  possible  explanation  :  that  a  great  pro- 
portion of  Nonconformists  are  not  at  all  proud  of  \heir  Dissent,  and 
are  reluctant  to  declare  themselves  unconnected  with  the  Church  of 
England.  But  that  would  prove  theological  enfecblement,  more 
fatal  than  numerical  loss. 

But  whatever  the  facts  may  be,  there  is  no  question  at  all  of  the 
entire  political  success  of  the  manoeuvre  of  1851.  Several  Bills 
which  owe  their  origin  mainly  to  polemical  hostility,  and  have  not 
any  nobler  source,  have  passed  into  Acts  solely  because  of  the  belief 
of  Government  that  it  was  siding  with  the  stronger  party.  Amongst 
them  the  Church-Bates  Abolition  Bill,  the  Universities  Tests  Bill, 
the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  and  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  may 
be  specified  as  the  most  remarkable.  Nor  has  the  most  cynical 
change  of  face  as  to  the  grounds  on  which  some  fresh  demand  was 
made  altered  the  position  of  aflfairs.  Thus,  the  reason  for  which 
Dissenters  asked  for  the  Abolition  of  Church-Rates  was  that  the 
church  and  churchyards  were  the  'private  property  of  a  body  alien 
to  them,  and  that  it  was  unjust  to  ask  them  to  pay  for  their  main- 
tenance. Having  thus  got  rid  of  any  pecuniary  liability,  they  next 
claimed,  in  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan's  defunct  Burials  Bill,  that  the 
churchyards  are  national  property,  and  that  they  who  refuse  to 
give  a  penny  for  keeping  them  up,  are  nevertheless  to  have  equal 
powers  and  rights  over  them  with  those  who  not  only  possess  their  free- 
hold at  common  law,  but  have  all  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  besides. 
I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  details  here,  but  it  is  clear  that  if  the  two 
Bills,  that  for  Burials  and  that  for  Church-Rates,  bad  been  launched 
in  the  same  Session,  they  would  have  destroyed  each  other  by  their 
total  incompatibility  of  principle,  and  neither  would  have  passed. 

So,  too,  the  real  meaning  of  the  organization  which  calls  itself 
the  "Society  for  the  Liberation  of  Religion  from  State  Control" 
is  the  liberation  of  the  State  from  the  control  of  Religion;  for 
it  has  never  made  one  solitary  step  in  the  direction  of  its  nominal 
programme.  If  it  were  in  earnest,  it  would  set  itself  to  loose  the  fetters 
of  the  State  wherever  they  press  on  any  religious  Ixidy  whose  exist- 
ence is  not  contrary  to  morals  and  social  order.  For  instance,  one  of 
its  chief  aims  is  the  expulsion  of  the  Bishops  from  the  House  of 
Lords.  Now,  I  attach  exceedingly  little  value  to  that  privilecre, 
because  it  has  never  been  usefully  employed  within  living  meraorv. 
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But  it  is  certainly  not  a  mark  of  control  exercised  by  the  State  over 
the  Church.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  relic  of  the  gi*eat  social^ power 
of  the  Church  in  days  when  she  forced  the  fierce  Barons  of  the  Planta- 
genet  Kings  to  acknowledge  her  prelates  as  their  equals  and  supe- 
riors, and  to  see  unarmed  Bishops  placed  in  Parliament  above  the 
whole  body  of  temporal  peers.*  I  may  be  pardoned  a  moment's 
antiquarian  digi'ession  to  say  that  the  present  order  of  precedence, 
whereby,  while  Archbishops  rank  before  Dukes,  Bishops  rank  after 
Viscounts,  and  merely  before  Barons,  is  an  innovation  of  Henry  VIII.'s 
in  1540.  Before  that  date  "baronage"  and  "peerage"  were  convertible 
terms,  so  that  spiritual  peers  thus  took  rank  before  all  temporal  peers. 
It  is  curious  that  the  position  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  who,  though 
Count  Palatine  from  892  t  down  to  1836  (whence  the  coronet  on  the 
Durham  mitre),  and  thus  Premier  Earl  of  England,  ranked  below  tlie 
Bishop  of  London,  who  had  no  temporal  title,  did  not  teach  heralds 
this.  The  truth  is  that  if  Bishops  were  freely  elected — I  do  not  mean 
by  a  little  jobbing  clique  of  gentlemen  in  a  Cathedral  chapter,  but  by 
the  open  vote  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  their  dioceses, — they  would  be 
just  such  a  popular  element  as  the  House  of  Lords  wants,  and  less 
open  to  suspicion  than  any  nominated  life-peers.  The  real  liberation 
would  be,  not  to  deprive  them  of  their  seats,  but  to  deprive  the  Crown 
of  its  power  of  nomination  to  sees.  I  am  not  here  entering  on  the 
question  of  the  goodness  or  badness  of  such  a  change,  but  it  is 
obvious  enough  that  it  would  come  fairly  within  the  scope  of  the 
Liberation  Society,  while  to  abolish  a  privilege  which  huils  nobody, 
except  perhaps  its  willing  recipients,  is  not  justly  within  its  pro- 
gramme. So,  too,  I  have  never  heard  of  Liberationists  suggesting 
that  Crown  patronage  should  be  abandoned  (apart  from  general 
*  disestablishment),  and  an  end  be  thus  put  to  the  indirect  control 
exercised  by  the  State  over  all  clergymen  who  are  looking  for  pro- 
motion. I  have  seen  no  effort  of  theirs  to  allow  of  Convocation 
reforming  itself;  I  do  not  know  of  a  Dissenting  protest  against  the 
refusal  to  allow  Churchmen  to  found  or  endow  new  dioceses,  collegiate 
churches,  or  canonries,  without  asking  Parliament  for  permission  ;  I 
have  not  found  any  Nonconformist  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the 
disabilities  which  forbid  a  clergyman  from  sitting  in  the  Commons, 
where  as  many  Nonconformist  ministers  as  can  get  constituencies  to 
choose  them  may  take  their  seats, — surely  a  full  set-oif  to  the 
Episcopal  votes  in  the  less  powerful  chamber.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  call  for  the  disendowment  of  the  Church  of  England 
is  a  demand  for  a  very  tyrai^nical  act  of  control  to  be  exercised 

*  The  form  in  wliich  the  Bishops  and  mitred  Abbats  enforced  their  claim  has  been 
recorded  :  **  Xos  Barones,  vos  Barones,  hie  sumus  pares." 
t  The  See  was  then,  and  for  a  few  years  afterwards,  at  Chester-le-Street. 
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iby  the  State  over  religion,  by  impoverishing  its  ministers  and 
stinting  the  means  available  for  carrying  on  divine  service.  So  far 
back  as  1854  I  was  an  advocate  for  the  disestablishment  and  disen- 
xiowment  of  the  Irish  Church.  I  have  never  wavered  in  opinion  on 
that  head  But  one  of  the  main  reasons  which  led  me  to  that 
-conclusion  was  that  I  saw  that  the  funds  of  the  Irish  Establishment 
were  chiefly  derived  from  money  and  endowments  paid  by  the  State 
as  its  hire  for  certain  work  to  be  done ;  part  of  which  was  entirely 
bad  and  indefensible,  and  part  of  which  was  good.  As  the  State  had 
become  thoroughly  ashamed  of  the  bad  part  of  the  work,  I  saw  that 
it  was  justified  in  declining  to  pay  for  that  any  longer  ;  and  as  the 
Irish  Church  did  not  attempt  to  do  the  good  part  of  the  work,  the 
State  was  equally  justified  in  exacting  forfeit  of  the  remainder  on 
that  ground.  As  a  fact,  this  second  argument  was  not  imported  into 
the  debates  of  1869,  but  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  the  practical 
i-esult  was  much  what  the  exposure  of  the  truth  on  this  head  would 
have  produced. 

But  the  case  of  the  Church  of  England  is  entirely  unlike.  No 
States  funds  can  be  traced  to  her  possession,  save  the  moneys  raised 
for  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Paul's  after  the  Fire  of  London,  and  two 
Parliamentary  grants,  about  three  millions  of  money  in  all,  against 
which  must  be  set  fifty  millions  stolen  by  the  State  under  the 
Tudors,  and  devoted,  not  to  national  purposes,  but  to  the  creation 
And  enrichment  of  a  pinchbeck  nobility.  Every  attempt  to  prove 
the  national  origin  of  her  funds,  or  the  Parliamentary  origin  of 
lier  status,  has  failed,  and  must  fail,  because  no  statutory  or  legal 
tittle  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  view  can  be  produced,  and 
rebutting  proofs  are  superabundant*  She  has  never  made  any 
political  conti*act,  expressed  or  understood,  with  the  State,  which  can 
therefore  be  rescinded  on  the  score  of  inexpediency,  immorality, 
or  failure  in  execution.  And  whereas  there  was  even  less  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  the  practical  efficiency  of  the  Irish  Churcli  of 
18G8  than  for  English  Cathedrals  forty  years  ago,  the  main  diflS- 
<}ulty  now  of  political  Nonconformists  is  that  the  revival  of  the 
spiritual  activities  of  the  Church  of  England  has  made  their  own 
collective  efforts  seem  tame  beside  her  rapid  and  vigorous  progress. 
Disendowment,  therefore,  would  be  a  mere  envious  fraud  on  the 
largest  scale ;  and  would  rank  at  best  with  Spain's  repudiation  of  her 
financial  obligations. 

Nevertheless,  even  threats  of  this  sort  are  not  enough  to  compact 
English  Churchmen  into  one  political  school.     It  would  seem,  on  the 

*  The  State  does  pay  certain  clergymen,  but  only  such  as  are  specifically  hired  for 
GoTemment  work,  as  diplomatic,  military,  naval,  prison,  and  workhouse  chaplains 
But  this  is  a  private  contract  with  individuals. 
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face  of  things,  as  though  the  ranging  of  all  the  intending  spoliators- 
on  one  side  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  tendency  shown  by 
Liberal  Governments  to  work  the  will  of  the  sects,  would  necessarily 
identify  the  English  clergy  as  a  body  with  the  Conservative  party. 
Nothing  looks  more  plausible  than  the  argument,  "  Why  should  we 
help  to  keep  a  party  in  office  which  abuses  the  power  of  the  State- 
over  the  Church  by  stripping  her  of  one  privilege  and  right  after 
another  at  the  bidding  of  foes  who  will  never  be  satisfied  till  she  is- 
naked,  wounded,  and  half  dead  ?  Why  should  we  not  rather  orga- 
nize and  consolidate  all  the  vast  latent  social  power  of  the  Church,, 
and  utilize  it  politically  for  her  defence,  as  Dissenters  do  their  forces- 
for  her  injury  and  overthrow?"  Yet  no  such  reaction  has  as  yet 
been  feasible,  none  such  will,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  take  place  under 
any  stress  short  of  formal  persecution.  And  the  reason  is  just  because* 
the  Church  is  not,  and  cannot  aflford  to  be,  a  sect.  She  inherits,  in 
this  particular,  the  instincts  of  primitive  Christianity.  The  double- 
attitude  of  Christians  in  the  first  century  towards  Judaism  and  the 
Empire  is  hardly  estimated  as  it  should  be.  Looked  at  from  its 
Hebrew  side,  the  Gospel  was  an  Evolution,  conserving  and  developing^ 
all  the  essential  verities  of  the  Mosaic  system,  but  giving  them  a 
wider  basis  and  a  more  permanent  life.  From  the  Gentile  side,  the 
Church  was  a  Revolution,  a  challenge  to  the  whole  social  system  of 
Roman  politics  and  law.  That  fact,  seen  clearly  by  the  statesmen  of 
Rome,  is  the  key  to  the  ten  pei-secutions.  Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephen  has 
quite  failed  to  see  this  truth  in  his  incidental  discussion  of  the  Pagan 
struggle  in  his  treatise  on  "  Lil)erty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity."  He 
looks  on  the  quan-el  as  merely  religious,  and  expresses  surprise  that 
the  Roman  authorities,  knowing  Paganism  to  be  dead  or  dying,  did 
not  say  so,  and  accept  the  Christian  platform  as  far  a«  it  was  a  pro- 
test against  idolatry.  He  does  not  see  that  the  worship  of  the 
Empire  was  not  a  question  of  Jupiter  or  Mavors,  of  Vesta  or 
Quirinus,  far  less  of  the  rout  of  exotic  divinities,  Isis  and  Serapis^ 
Astarte  and  Cotytto,  but  the  deification  of  the  State.  Fortuna 
Romana,  Roma  iEterna,  the  Capitol,  as  the  shrine  of  Romaic 
nationality,  such  were  the  true  objects  of  Roman  reverence  and 
worship ;  and  when  the  isimnen  Imperatoi'is  was  substituted  as  the 
favourite  cult  in  somewhat  later  days,  it  was  only  in  virtue  of  the 
fiction  which  identified  the  mortal  AugustiLs  with  the  undying  Geniu» 
of  Rome.  Military  prowess  and  discipline,  legal  precision  and 
authority,  a  dependent  chain  of  conquered  and  despoiled  provinces 
adorning  the  neck  and  ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  imperial  city^ 
an  oUgarchy  of  force  resting  on  a  vast  basis  of  slavery ;  an  iron 
despotism  which  left  a  fugitive  no  place  of  safety  within  the  civi- 
lized world,  such  was  the  system  which  found  its  rival  in  another 
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organism  which  set  up  the  pen  as  the  opponent  of  the  sword,  which 
taught  a  law  of  equity  that  could  not  always  be  reconciled  with  the 
inflexible  statutes  of  the  Civil  Code,  which  struck  at  the  whole 
theory  of  Roman  centralization  by  its  graduated  representative 
system,  ranging  through  congregational  assemblies  and  diocesan 
synods  to  provincial  councils,  soon  to  be  crowned  by  the  (Ecumenical 
convention  of  deputies  from  every  province  ;  which  by  recognizing 
brotherhood  with  the  slave,  the  pauper,  the  outcast,  and  the  felon, 
alarmed  a  government  always  in  nervous  dread  of  a  servile  war 
chancing  to  coincide  with  danger  on  the  frontiers. 

I  have  never  seen  anywhere  sufficient  stress  laid  on  that  mag- 
nificent proof  of  original  statesmanship  which  the  sjmodical  system 
of  the  ancient  Church  afforded.  It  is  a  commonplace  to  remark  how 
Christians  availed  themselves  of  the  civil  divisions  they  forund 
established — ^how  the  parish,  the  diocese,  the  province,  the  patri- 
archate, were  mere  copies  of  political  distributions  familiar  to 
Roman  law ;  but  the  fundamental  unlikeness  of  a  Church  council 
to  the  Senate  has,  I  think,  been  overlooked.  The  Senate  was  not, 
even  under  the  Republic,  a  genuinely  representative  body,  except  so 
far  as  it  consisted  of  past  officials  who  had  been  elected  by  the  local 
Roman  Comitia,  and  when  under  the  Empire  it  was  packed  with 
Court  nominees,  of  course  it  was  still  less  so.  And  it  was  purely 
local  from  first  to  last.  Even  when  it  became  possible  for  a  provin- 
cial to  be  a  Senator,  it  was  necessary  to  begin  by  dissociating  himself 
from  his  former  ties,  and  attaching  himself  to  Rome  only.  If  he- 
were  elected,  it  was  by  local  Roman  votes ;  if  nominated,  it  was  by 
the  Censor  under  the  Republic  and  the  Emperor  at  a  later  day.  And 
yet  the  assembly  thus  constituted  ruled  all  the  provinces,  appointed 
their  governors,  and  levied  their  taxes.  If  local  wrong  were  done, 
there  was  no  person  to  speak  from  personal  knowledge  in  defence- 
of  the  oppressed  provincials.  Their  best  hope  was  to  persuade  or 
hire  some  Senator  to  take  up  their  cause,  as  we  have  seen  done  in 
our  day  by  Indian  princes  who  thought  themselves  Avronged  by 
Government,  and  succeeded  in  getting  a  member  of  Parliament  to 
raise  the  question  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  the  Conciliar 
system  of  the  Church  was  devised  with  consummate  ability  on  a 
perfectly  opposite  theoiy.  It  was  based  on  the  principle  of  com- 
bining local  representation  and  freedom  of  election  with  the  choice 
of  the  fittest  candidates,  to  form  a  legislative  assembly,  wherein 
no  mere  second-hand  information  should  be  the  basis  of  legislation. 

That  object  was  attained  in  this  wise  :  Every  diocese  in  a  province 
elected  its  Bishop  by  the  free  vote  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  subject,, 
in  the  case  of  a  disputed  election  or  an  unwise  choice,  to  the  casting 
vote  or  the  veto  of  the  other  Bishops  of  the  same  province,  and  sent 
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him  as  its  delegate  to  the  synod.  Every  diocese  had  an  equal 
representation,  and  the  vote  of  the  Bishop  of  great  cities  like  Milan 
or  Csesarea,  unless  he  happened  to  preside  as  Metropolitan,  counted 
for  no  more  than  that  of  the  diocesan  of  mere  villages  such  as 
Nazianzus  or  Tagaste  ;  while  the  manner  in  which  the  Bishops  were 
chosen  not  only  insured  perfect  local  knowledge,  but  also  clothed 
them  with  full  representative  powers,  and  provided,  as  a  rule,  the 
most  competent  men.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  great  literary  ages  of  early  Christianity,  only  three,  Tertullian, 
Origen,  and  St.  Jerome,  were,  not  Bishops,  and  there  were  very 
adequate  reasons  in  these  three  cases  to  account  for  the  exception. 
It  would  be  no  great  exaggeration  to  invert  this  statement  as 
regards  the  most  eminent  English  theologians  since  the  Reformation, 
especially  if  Charles  IL's  little  galaxy  of  famous  Bishops  be  omitted 
from  the  list.  And  this,  I  think,  is  a  suflScient  vindication  of  the 
ancient  method. 

It  would  be  diflScult  to  devise  any  scheme  on  paper,  after  all  the 
accumulated  experience  of  centuries,  which  could  better  attain  the 
proposed  ends  than  this  did  ;  and  its  fundamental  Liberalism  is 
unquestionable.  The  franchise  was  all  but  universal ;  that  is,  all 
the  male  laity  who  had  not  forfeited  their  rights  by  offences  against 
the  disciplinary  canons,  were  in  early  times  entitled  to  vote.  That 
gave  the  element  of  popularity.  But  the  clerical  vote  was  co-ordi- 
nate, and  not  merged  in  theirs.  That  gave  educated  thought  its 
due  weight,  and  lessened  the  probability  of  a  mere  plausible  quack 
being  chosen.  And  the  Court  of  Revision,  consisting,  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  of  men  themselves  freely  elected  in  this  same  way, 
provided  against  the  chances  of  a  combined  mistake  in  the  choice. 
What  is  more,  great  local  powers  were  conceded.  Every  diocese 
could  regulate  its  own  finance,  and  within  certain  easy  limits  its  own 
liturgy ;  every  province  could  settle  a  code  of  discipline  for  its  own 
union  of  dioceses ;  but  nothing  short  of  a  general  council  could 
enact  anything  new  which  bound  all.  Even  a  large  majority  at  such 
a  council  could  not  do  this.  There  must  be  actual  or  virtual 
unanimity  before  a  dogmatic  decree  could  pass. 

Now,  the  reason  for  this  union  of  centralization  and  decentraliza- 
tion was  twofold.  In  allowing  all  minor  changes  which  might  be 
locally  expedient  to  be  made  freely  in  diocesan  and  provincial  synods, 
the  Church  made  provision  for  growth  and  expansion,  for  continual 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  for  the  invention  and  application  of  new 
machinery  to  new  needs,  and  made  it  the  interest  of  the  office- 
bearers to  do  what  was  popular  in  the  best  sense.  It  thus  gave  full 
play  to  the  dynamic  power  of  the  local  bodies,  and  was  markedly 
Liberal  or  centrifugal 
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On  the  other  hand,  by  refusing  the  power  of  altering  the  mode  of 
stating  doctrines  to  anything  save  the  unanimous  vote  of  an  assembly 
fairly  representing  all  the  provinces  of  the  Church  (and  not  then 
unless  validated  through  subsequent  acceptance  by  the  constituencies), 
the  greatest  conceivable  obstacle  was  brought  to  bear  against  any 
change  in  the  historical  belief  of  Christendom,  and  thus  the  statics 
of  the  Church  were  maintained,  and  her  Conservative  or  centripetal 
aspect  manifested.  The  Divine  right  of  Revelation,  the  popular 
right  o'f  free  goyernment,  the  moral  right  of  education  over  ignorance, 
were  thus  combined  and  reconciled.  No  doubt  this  fair  ideal  was 
soon  marred  by  attacks  from  opposite  sides,  by  State  interference  on 
the  one  hand,  by  episcopal  encroachments  on  the  other,  but  its 
oiltlines  remain  clearly  legible  still,  as  the  liberal  constitution  of 
ancient  Christianity. 

Wherever  and  whenever  the  Church  is  true  to  herself,  these  two 
factors  will  bo  evident  in  her  policy,  and  it  will  be  impossible  for 
her  loyal  members  to  throw  themselves  unreservedly  into  the  arms 
of  any  political  pai*ty.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  may  not  often 
most  righteously  give  their  fullest  aid  to  a  specific  political  move- 
ment, just  as  it  was  Stephen  Langton  who  had  most  to  do  with 
forcing  Magna  Charta  from  John  Plantagenet ;  as  it  was  the  Seven 
Bishops  whose  action  precipitated  James  II.  from  his  throne,  albeit 
the  majority  of  them  had  no  desire  for  such  a  result ;  but  it  never 
can  be  right  for  the  clergy  to  be  dragged,  quaml  mi-me,  behind  any 
partisan  chariot  whatever. 

Now,  it  is  impossible  for  Nonconformists  to  adopt  this  middle 
attitude  without  a  sacrifice  of  logic  and  consistency.  Protestantism 
has  no  statics,  no  historical  connection  with  the  past  of  Christianity. 
It  may  have — nay,  it  undoubtedly  has — a  certain  surface  community 
of  names  and  ideas  therewith,  but  no  more  ;  it  never  can  have  any 
closer  relation  to  the  Apostolic  Church  than  the  Empire  of  Napoleon  I. 
had  with  the  Empire  of  Karl  the  Great,  or  with  that  of  Augustus 
Caesar.  I  do  not  pretend  to  discuss  here  the  question  as  to  whether 
it  is  a  better  or  a  woi'se  thing  ;  it  is  enough  for  my  purpose  to  point 
out'  that  it  is  a  different  thing ;  and  that  not  different  as  modern 
Roman  Catholicism  is,  by  accretion  and  development,  but  by  entire 
disconnection  lineally,  and  entire  change  of  front  intellectually. 
When  Protestantism  is  at  rest,  as  in  Sweden  for  instance,  that  is 
not  due  to  the  maintenance  of  statics,  but  to  the  exhaustion  of 
dynamics.  It  stops,  not  oecause  it  wishes  to  stop,  but  because  it  has 
not  vitality  enough  to  go  on.  So  long  as  it  has  any  life  in  it,  change 
is  a  necessity  of  its  existence,  and  Liberalism  must  needs  be  the 
political  index  of  its  theological  progression  in  the  direction  of 
unbelief.     Whenever  it  becomes  Consei^ative,  it  means  that  it  is 
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dead  as  a  religious  energy ;  witness  Orangeism,  which  is  for  the  most 
part  nominally  Tory,  but  which  is  merely  the  fossil  of  an  extinct 
species  of  Whiggery. 

Now  this  motive  power  of  Protestantism  has  often  done  most 
valuable  service  to  society,  in  aiding  to  overthrow*  oppressive 
despotisms,  pliysical  or  moral,  and  in  sending  powerful  currents  of 
fresh  air  into  stagnant  and  malarious  atmospheres  in  politics  and 
religion.  But  it  lacks  constructiveness,  and  what  watch-makers 
call  "  maintaining  power/'  In  England,  too,  it  does  not  work  with 
entirely  clean  handa  It  had,  as  I  have  observed,  its  heyday  of 
success,  which  it  abused,  and  was  consequently  punished  with  a  speedy 
and  irretrievable  fall,  with  social  depreciation,  and  with  the  graver 
suflfering  of  having  its  customary  rights  forfeited,  and  made  the 
privileges  of  a  rival  system.  So  complete  was  the  overthrow,  that 
the  most  fervid  enthusiast  of  the  older  sects  has  no  hope  whatever 
of  seeing  his  communion  take  the  place  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Such  a  thought  does  float  before  the  mind  of  many  a  zealous  Roman 
Catholic,  perhaps  before  that  of  some  exceptionally  credulous  Irvingite 
or  Swedenborgian.  But  no  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Methodist, 
Independent,  believes  for  a  moment,  I  will  not  say  that  his  com- 
munion can  ever  become  the  Establishment  in  England,  but  that  it 
can  ever  compete  socially  with  the  existing  Church.  Consequently, 
as  each  sect  is  singly  nothing  like  a  match  for  the  Church,  and  though 
their  quarrels  with  each  other  are  quite  as  far  from  a  settlement 
as  their  quarrel  with  the  Church,  they  unite  for  the  purpose  of 
dragging  it  down  to  their  own  level,  as  they  have  no  expectation  of 
rising  to  the  higher  plane  themselves.  It  is  not  a  very  statesmanlike, 
but  is  a  very  natural  sentiment,  yet  they  quite  fail  to  see  that  the 
change  they  desire,  even  if  effected,  would  do  nothing  towards 
redressing  the  social  balance,  unless  they  could  offer  some  inducement 
which  would  draw  to  them  those  wealthy,  leisured,  and  cultured 
classes  on  whose  adhesidn,  and  not  on  any  accident  of  legal  enactment 
or  privilege,  the  social  precedence  of  tlie  Church  is  based.  In  Scot- 
land, where  the  Church  was  forcibly  disestablished  and  disendowed 
two  centuries  ago,  it  holds,  even  still,  the  first  rank  socially — the 
Established  Kirk  is  a  long  way  behind ;  in  the  United  States,  where 
it  was  never  established  at  all,  save  veiy  partially  in  Virginia,  and 
where  it  had  to  contend,  after  the  Revolution,  with  strong  political 
hostility,  it  holds  already  the  first  place  socially,  though  far  exceeded 
in  wealth  and  numbers  by  several  other  bodies.  Thus  the  only  result 
of  Disestablishment  in  this  direction  would  be  to  unchain  the  contro- 
versial energies  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  induce  her  to  take  a 
spiritual  revenge  for  a  temporal  injury,  by  organizing  a  proselyting 
crusade  against  Nonconformity,  instead  of  doing  what  she  now  does. 
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living  on  peaceable  terms  with  it,  and  drawing  to  herself  its  members 
-only  individually  and  by  the  exercise  of  that  curious  fascination  which 
she  has  for  cultured  English  Dissenters ;  a  fascination  like  in  kind,  and 
much  stronger  in  degree,  than  that  which  the  Church  of  Rome 
exercised  over  the  imaginations  of  the  Tractarians  of  1838-45.  How 
this  fieuscination  works  in  one  way  may  be  expressed  by  a  proverbial 
phrase  cited  the  other  day  by  Mr.  Winterbotham,  who  admitted  its 
truth,  but  declared  himself  unable  to  account  for  it :  "  No  Dissenting 
family  keeps  a  carriage  for  three  generations.**  I  think  I  can  help 
him  to  one  or  two  of  the  reasons  which  escaped  his  inquiry.  First 
stands  the  natural  human  craving  ifor  something  to  reverence  and 
admire.  Augustness  and  beauty  are  necessities  to  a  large  class  of 
minds,  antiquity  and  mystery  not  less  so.  Now  it  is  almost  imneces- 
sary  to  point  out  that  these  qualities  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  aspect 
of  English  Nonconformity.  They  may  be  done  without,  but  only 
under  two  conditions :  conspicuous  religious  superiority,  or  the 
memory  of  great  wrongs  gallantly  endured.  In  the  days  of  Whitfield 
-and  Wesley  the  former  condition  was  fulfilled  in  favour  of  Dissent 
as  compared  with  the  Church ;  in  the  annals  of  the  Waldenses,  the 
Huguenots,  and  the  Covenanters,  the  other  is  found.  But  now,  on 
i;he  one  hand,  the  revival  of  the  Church  of  England  is  such  that  no 
Dissenting  body  can  plausibly  point  to  itself  as  presenting  an  edifying 
contrast  to  the  Establishment ;  and  on  the  other,  the  persecution  of 
Dissenters  in  England  since  the  Restoration  has  often  been  petty, 
vulgar,  and  irritating,  but  never  sweeping,  vigorous,  and  cruel  enough 
to  give  dignity  to  the  sufferers.  There  is  thus  no  romance  about 
them,  and  whether  there  is  or  is  not  any  encompassing  the  Church  of 
JEngland,  at  all  events  a  great  many  people  think  that  there  is,  and 
-act  on  their  persuasion.  Next,  Dissent  in  all  its  forms  in  England 
is  a  class-religion.  If  it  have,  which  I  am  not  going  to  dispute,  the 
virtues  of  that  great  lower  middle-class  which  is  its  backbone — nay, 
its  whole  skeleton  and  most  of  its  flesh — it  has  also  the  accompanying 
faults  and  defects  of  the  class.  I  shall  not  discuss  them  now  :  it  is 
enough  to  remark  that  persons  who  are  especially  sensitive  to  these 
iaults,  as  most  who  have  achieved  a  ceitain  level  of  culture  usually 
are,  become  exceedingly  impatient  of  them,  and  endeavour  to 
dissociate  themselves  from  all  that  suggests  or  embodies  them.  But 
.the  last  reason  is,  in  my  belief,  the  most  powerful  of  all.  It  is  that  Non- 
u^onformists  have  sacrificed  spiritual  energy  to  political  organization. 

The  very  men  who  believe  themselves  the  champions  of  an  Anti- 
State  Church  policy  on  the  lofty  gi'ound  that  civil  interference  in 
Tcligious  matters  is  necessarily  hurtful  and  degrading,  look  tliemselves 
*for  every  victory  over  the  Church  to  the  votes  they  can  bring  to  bear 
-on  a  division  in  the  House  of  Commons.     Now  having  regard  to  the 
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source  of  power  in  our  day,  this  policy  is  as  distinctfy  an  appeal  to* 
the  civil  authority,  as  completely  Erastian  in  spirit,  as  that  which  made 
the  Jesuits  obtain  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  from 
Louis  XIV.,  or  the  Stewart  bishops  enforce  their  monitions  in  the- 
Star  Chamber.  It  is  an  abandonment  of  spiritual  weapons,  a  con- 
fession that  Nonconformists  have  no  hope  of  becoming,  by  dint  of 
ai'gument  and  by  religious  merits,  the  dominant  theological  school 
in  England.  To  achieve  their  object,  they  have  been  compelled  to 
unite  themselves  exclusively  to  that  political  section  which  is  most 
jealous  of  privilege,  and  most  intolerant  of  authority,  and  have  thus 
alienated  the  dflFections  of  all  those  of  their  own  members  who  are- 
either  conservative  in  temper,  or,  what  is  much  better,  broad  and 
sympathetic  in  political  vision  ;  and  have  weakened  fatally  the 
fervour  of  those  devout  enthusiasts,  the  salt  of  every  communion^ 
Who  believe  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  their  convictions,  and  cannot 
bear  that  the  glory  of  that  triumph  should  be  dimmed  by  any  ascrip- 
tion of  it  to  mere  civil  accident ;  just  as  an  Ultramontane  devotee  is- 
shocked  by  the  scepticism  which  admits  the  occurrence  of  some  fact 
alleged  as  miraculous — say,  the  liquefaction  of  the  blood  of  St.. 
Januarius — but  insists  on  attributing  it  to  purely  physical  causes. 

However  that  may  be,  the  result  is  that  Nonconformists  are  almost 
passionately  Liberals  in  politics,  so  much  so  that  they  have  lately- 
claimed  to  be  the  Liberal  party,  and  to  have  all  legislation  which 
can  be  conceded  the  title  of  Liberal  devised  and  carried  out  in  the 
polemical  interests  of  the  sects  against  the  Church.  The  only 
outcome  I  have  as  yet  seen  of  this  claim  are  some  ominous  tokens- 
that  they  may  bring  about  an  entire  change  in  the  relations  of 
political  party,  and  make  Churchman  and  Dissenter  the  main 
divisions  on  the  hustings  and  in  Parliament,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
present  terms  of  Liberal  and  Conservative. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  unlike  Dissent,  is^ 
when  free  to  act  on  its  habitual  convictions,  ultra-Conservative  in 
policy.  In  countries  like  the  United  States  and  Switzerland,  where 
no  dreams  of  an  absolutist  restoration,  such  as  is  desired  in  France 
and  Spain,  can  be  entertained,  the  clergy  and  their  adherents  are  as 
compact  in  their  political  drill,  and  as  unanimous  in  their  party 
organization,  as  their  Legitimist  allies.  In  each  case,  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  the  ecclesiastical  system  to  which  they  belong  is  their  first 
and  only  care,  and  they  have,  naturally  enough,  persuaded  themselves 
that  the  victory  of  Ultramontane  principles  is  identical  with  the 
highest  welfare  of  the  people. 

That  is  because  the  force  of  the  modem  Roman  Church  lies  in  her 
vast  statical  power.  She  not  merely  opposes  an  enormous  vis  iiiertiw 
to  the  progi-ess  of  the  revolutionary  spirit,  but  she  exerts  all  her 
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comparatively  scanty  dynamical  force  in  striving  to  force  back  the 
current  of  public  opinion  by  sheer  direct  resistance,  an  operation  in 
which,  as  yet,  no  great  success  has  attended  her  eflforts.  During  her 
early  days  of  illustrious  success  in  taming  and  civilizing  the  barbarian 
conquerors  of  the  Empire,  she  was  content  to  be  multinational,  to 
adapt  herself  to  the  needs  and  capacities  of  each  wild  tribe  or  fierce 
people  to  whom  she  brought  the  Gospel  and  the  notion  of  fixed  law. 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  when  she  had  federated  the  numerous  Churches 
which  her  missionary  zeal  had  founded,  and  recognized  the  ecclesias- 
tical equality  of  their  status  and  franchise,  when  she  drew  her  Popes 
from  Spain  and  France,  from  England  and  Germany,  from  Flanders 
and  Burgundy,  she  was  international.  Since  Trent  and  the  counter- 
Keformation,  she  has  been  consistently  Anti-National,  and  has- 
steadily  aimed  at  Italianizing  every  local  Church  over  which  she  haa 
authority. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  what  an  intense  spirit  of  revolt  and 
resistance  she  has  thus  roused,  with  what  a  bitter  intensity  she  is- 
bated,  not  merely  by  Red  Republicans,  Communists,  and  propagandist 
Atheists,  but  even  by  most  of  those  oixlerly  and  religious  people 
whose  convictions  are  Liberal,  and  who  have  most  interest  in  national 
and  individual  development.  ^ 

These  two  examples,  then,  of  Liberal  Protestantism,  which  cannot 
win  the  love  or  respect  of  its  own  adherents,  and  Tory  Romanism, 
which  goads  whole  nations  into  angry  hostility,  are  not  encouraging 
to  those  who  would  fain  urge  either  political  extreme  upon  the- 
Anglican  clergy  ;  and  so  far  their  corporate  abstention  from  party 
strife  is  a  good  thing. 

But  it  is  a  good  thing  of  which  it  is  quite  possible  to  have  too  much,, 
and  I  think  the  ratio  of  excess  has  been  more  than  attained.  The 
new  forms  which  social  and  political  problems  are  taking ;  the  as  yet 
undiscerned  issues  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867  and  its  complement 
the  Ballot;  the  dimensions  which  the  strife  between  capital  and 
labour  is  assuming;  the  theories  of  the  International;  the  remark- 
able change  which  recent  events  have  produced  in  the  current  view 
of  the  mutual  relations  of  Church  and  State ; — all  these  enforce  the 
need  of  something  more  than  neutrality  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  so  large  a  share  in  the  education  of  English  citizens. 

There  is  one  simplification  of  the  problem.  Real  Toryism  may  be 
left  entirely  out  of  account.  Not  only  has  it  been  a  logical  impossi- 
bility here  since  CuUoden,  but  even  the  fossilized  Whiggery  which 
has  passed  for  Toryism  ever  since  the  fall  of  Lord  North's  ministry 
in  1782,  has  ceased  to  have  a  definite  policy,  other  than  that  of 
occasionally  putting  its  rivals  into  Opposition  and  taking  its  own  seat 
on  the  Treasurv  benches. 
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By  genuine  Toryism  I  mean  that  form  of  political  thought  which 
upholds  the  divine  right  of  a  legitimate  king,  which  considers  that 
the  monarch  ought  to  govern  personally,  and  have  the  power  of 
<;hoosing,  directing,  and  dismissing  Ministers  at  his  pleasure;  that 
the  royal  prerogative  should  be  extended,  and  concessions  to  the 
people  be  regarded,  not  as  the  recognition  of  rights,  but  the  bestowal 
of  revocable  privileges ;  that  the  advisers  of  the  monarch  and  the  occu- 
pants of  all  high  oflSces  should  be,  as  a  rule,  selected  from  a  wealthy 
and  privileged  hereditary  caste  ;  that  there  ought  to  be  a  dominant 
State  Church  with  restrictive,  if  not  coercive,  powers  over  other 
forms  of  belief ;  that  the  press  should  be  gagged ;  and  that 
representative  assemblies  should  have  little  more  than  consul- 
tative power,  and  the  duty  of  providing  taxes.  In  a  word,  the 
English  Tory  ideal  would  be  Mr.  Froude's — the  Tudor  tyranny. 
But  whatever  eccentric  notions  of  the  sort  may  be  speculatively  held 
by  a  few  antiquaries  and  some  devotees  of  the  Syllabus,  no  one 
seriously  imagines  that  a  Carlist  programme  could  be  so  much  as 
-drafted,  not  to  say  carried  out,  in  England.  The  acquiescence  of 
the  whole  country  in  the  Act  of  Settlement,  in  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
iind  many  leading  pieces  of  subsequent  legislation,  is  too  complete  to 
-admit  of  reversal  within  any  conceivable  cycle  of  politics.  It  is  true 
that  this  is  not  all  pure  gain.  No  impartial  thinker  can  doubt  that 
the  feeling  of  loyalty  to  a  legitimate  sovereign,  where  it  really  exists, 
is  a  very  impoi*tant  and  useful  element  in  social  statics  ;  and  no 
student  of  history  can  doubt  that  the  sentiment  which  passes  for 
such  in  England  now  is  not  the  genuine  article,  but  only  a  clever 
imitation,  which  needed  tho  first  sixty  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century  for  its  manufacture.  It  is  quite  arguable,  as  a  matter  of 
discussion  in  a  debating  society,  whether  the  abandonment  of  legi- 
timacy and  the  importation  of  the  House  of  Hanover  was  not  a 
mistake,  and  whether  any  possible  revival  of  James  II.'s  policy  by 
his  son  and  grandson  could  have  done  as  much  political  harm  as  the 
insane  obstinacy  of  George  III.  wrought  in  America  and  Ireland. 
But  the  practical  result  is  that  the  final  acceptance  of  the  change 
has  made  real  loyalty  impossible  to  accurate  thinkers.  None  of  the 
several  conditions  under  which  it  becomes  possible  exist  in  England 
to-day.  Where  the  Sovereign  is,  as  in  Turkey,  the  undoubted  heir 
of  the  line  of  chieftains  who  raised  a  petty  Ugrian  tribe  to  the  rank 
of  a  powerful  Empire,  there  the  feeling  may  and  does  exist.  Where 
he  represents,  as  in  Germany  and  Italy,  the  embodiment  and  reali- 
sation of  a  national  idea  and  policy,  it  may  be  found  also ;  and  yet 
again,  where  the  Sovereign,  as  in  Russia,  is  really  the  depository  of 
supreme  power,  especially  if  he  have  used  that  power  as  wisely  and 
benevolently  as  Alexander  II.  There  are  two  other  possible  conditions: 
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the  Chinese,  where  the  monarch  is  regarded  as  the  heir  of  a  divine 
lineage,  a^  being  something  above  and  apart  from  mere  mortality ; 
and  the  occasional  one,  when  the  brilliant  powei-s  of  a  particular 
iiovereign,  whether  ill  or  well  employed,  extort  admiring  submission. 
Personal  devotion  of  this  sort  to  a  St.  Louis,  a  Cromwell,  a  Washing- 
ton, or  a  Napoleon  L  is  natural,  and  easy  of  comprehension. 

The  sentiment  with  which  an  average  constitutional  Sovereign, 
holding  his  throne  by  Parliamentary  grant,  is  and  must  be  regarded, 
is  quite  unlike  any  of  these ;  nor  is  the  undoubted  good-will  with 
-which  the  Queen  is  viewed  by  English  citizens  an  exception  to  this 
truth.  Toryism  has,  therefore,  no  political  basis  to  work  upon 
here,  and  I  need  not  digress  further  to  show  that  it  has  no  reli- 
^ous  platform  either.  Hence  we  have  heard  for  many  years 
past  of  Conservatism  rather  than  of  Tories.  This  is  what  I  mean 
by  fossilized  Whiggery.  It  accepts,  because  it  cannot  help  itself, 
or  even  because  it  approves,  all  the  results  flowing  from  the 
main  current  of  legislation  ever  since  1688.  But  it  desires  to  stop 
or  to  delay  the  further  progress  of  that  current  so  far  as  it  can. 
That  is,  in  short,  to  keep  things  as  they  are.  History,  however,  refuses 
to  stand  still,  and  persistent  opposition  to  the  sequence  of  events 
means  permanent  exclusion  from  office.  This  is  not  pleasant  enough 
to  be  borne  with,  and  consequently  the  result  we  actually  see  is,  that 
when  Conservatives  become  the  Government,  they  are  not  only  obliged 
to  carry  on  their  rivals*  measures  instead  of  reversing  them,  but 
actually  to  outbid  them  in  their  own  line.  The  Reform  Bill  of  1867 
was  a  sweepingly  Radical  measure  as  compared  with  that  of  1832, 
though  introduced  and  carried  by  a  nominally  Conservative  Cabinet, 
whose  one  motive,  as  frankly  avowed  by  the  late  Lord  Derby,  was  to 
"  dish  the  Whigs.'*  It  is  part  of  the  heavy,  though  by  no  means 
inadequate  price,  we  pay  for  a  representative  Government  by  party, 
that  the  question  of  Ins  and  Outs  is  more  constantly  before  the  minds 
of  politicians  than  the  real  needs  of  the  country.  I,  myself  a  Liberal 
of  the  Liberals,  think  that  there  are  some  particulars  in  which  the 
legislation  of  past  years  ought  to  be  reversed,  and  others  wherein 
existing  tendencies  ought  to  be  turned  in  a  direction  other  than  that 
which  popular  opinion  prefci*s,  but  I  quite  fail  to  see  any  marks  of 
clear  conviction  on  such  matters  in  the  Conservative  ranks.  To 
conserve  indiscriminately,  to  aim  at  fixing  permanently  everything 
which  may  be  found  floating  in  the  political,  religious,  or  social 
theories  of  the  hour,  is  highly  unphilosophical  and  unpractical, 
because  much  of  what  exists  may  be  positively  hurtful  and  inconsis- 
tent with  the  welfare — ^nay,  the  very  being — of  elements  whose  utility 
is  unquestionable.  There  is  thus  no  Tory  party,  and  there  is  no 
Conservative  policy.  Does  that  solve  the  riddle  ?  Not  at  all.  because 
of  the  new  complications  which  have  grown  up  on  the  Liberal  side^ 
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As  the  Syllabus  proposes  the  revival  of  Despotism  in  politics  and 
religion,  so  the  theories  of  the  Commune  and  a  very  slight  exaggera- 
tion of  the  principles  laid  down  in  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill's  Essay  on 
Liberty,  aim  at  the  abolition  of  the  State.  This,  as  a  political  con- 
ception, is  wholly  new.  No  Jacobin  nor  Pantisocratist  of  the  last 
century  dreamt  of  such  a  thing,  albeit  it  is  the  natural  and  inevitable 
outcome  of  the  principle  of  Individualism  logically  construed.  Even 
in  its  more  modified  form,  it  has  raised  entirely  fresh  issues  as  to  the 
sphere,  functions,  and  extent  of  Government  How  far  Liberals  may 
be  divided  on  this  question  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  views  of 
Sir  Ai*thur  Helps  with  those  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  The  former,  as 
is  perhaps  to  be  expected  from  an  official  of  long  experience,  has 
great  faith  in  Ministries  and  bureaux.  He  believes  that  as  civiliza- 
tion becomes  more  elaborate,  and  society  more  complex,  the  duties 
and  functions  of  government  expand,  ramify  into  fresh  directions, 
and  require  a  more  detailed  official  machinery  for  their  adequate 
discharge.  The  State  is,  in  his  eyes,  the  fatherly  schoolmaster  of  a 
large  body  of  very  dull,  very  ignorant,  and  very  wrongheaded  boys  \ 
amongst  whom  a  few  brighter  ones  are  found,  who  may  be  usefully 
employed  as  prefects  and  monitors.  Mr.  Spencer,  on  the  other  hand„ 
holds  (and  I  agi-ee  much  more  with  him  than  with  his  opponent) 
that  the  less  the  State  interferes  with  private  enterpiise  and  with 
individual  citizens  the  better ;  that  there  are  many  things  which  the 
State  cannot  do,  and  ought  not  to  try  to  do,  which  it  actually  attempts 
with  consequences  more  or  less  disastrous,  not  only  to  the  things 
which  are  not  its  business,  but  to  those  other  things  which  are 
its  business,  but  which  it  is  forced  to  neglect  or  scamp  in  order  to 
snatch  a  little  time  for  "  meddling  and  muddling."  But  this  wide 
divergence  of  opinion  is  not  barely  speculative.  It  is  intimately 
bound  up  with  the  solution  of  this  question,  which  I  take  to  be  ih^ 
social  problem  of  the  day  :  "  What  are  to  be  henceforward  the 
sanctions  of  civil  authority  ? "  It  is  the  amazing  difficulty  of  finding: 
an  answer  to  this  question  which  has  put  the  Church  and  State 
controversy  on  a  new  basis.  Thirty  years  ago  it  was  thought  that 
•Macaulay  bad  demolished  Mr.  Gladstone's  theories  on  that  subject. 
But  it  was  thought  only  by  those  who  accepted  the  Whig  premises,, 
and  could  not  avoid  taking  the  conclusion  also.  No  true  Whig,  least 
of  all  a  clerical  Whig,  has  ever  been  able  to  conceive  the  Church  as 
other  than  a  very  inconvenient  factor  in  politics,  encumbering  the 
path  of  statesmen,  and  much  better  suppressed,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
number  of  comfortable  jobs  for  which  its  revenues  and  dignities  may 
be  employed  in  rewarding  Whig  voters.  It  is  thus  not  strange  that 
Lord  Macaulay  never  asked  himself  or  his  readers  on  what  basis- 
Grovemment  was  to  rest  whenever  any  social  upheaving  might  take 
place.     Even  if  Mr.  Mill's  view  be  taken  in  its  broadest  result,  whick 
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is  that  a  Government  of  the  future  ought  to  be,  and  will  be,  a  mere 
matter  of  police,  including  under  that  head  civil  courts  and  military 
insumnce  of  countries  against  foreign  aggression,  still  there  will  be, 
then  as  now,  only  one  possible  basis  on  which  an  Executive  can  work, 
and  that  is  Force.  That  the  dangerous  classes,  of  whatever  social 
grade  they  may  be,  may  be  kept  from  violent  aggression  on  peaceable 
-citizens,  physical  force  will  be  needful.  That  these  classes  may  be 
kept  numerically  weak  by  constant  drainage  from  their  ranks,  and 
as  constant  stoppage  of  any  leakage  towards  them  from  the  laxer 
members  of  the  other  sections  of  society,  moral  force  will  be  needed 
also.  And  as  the  physical  force  wielded  by  any  Executive,  save  that 
of  a  militaiy  despotism,  must  needs  be  far  weaker  than  that  of  the 
aggregate  dangerous  classes  (just  as  the  London  police  are  much 
fewer  than  the  roughs),  moral  force  is  the  more  essential  of  the  two, 
especially  in  checking  evil  example  on  the  part  of  the  wealthier  and 
more  conspicuous  members  of  society. 

Now,  where  is  this  moral  force  to  come  from  ? 

I  can  see  only  one  possible  answer.  European  morality,  such  as  it 
is,  has  sprung  out  of  the  teaching  of  the  Christian  Church.  If  the 
State  destroy,  or  even  ignore,  this  Church,  and  determinedl^r  disso- 
ciate itself  from  it,  we  have  no  guaranty  for  the  continuance  of  that 
moral  influence  on  which  most  of  the  peace  and  well-being  of  society 
depends.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  civil  non-recognition  would 
annihilate,  or  even  materially  weaken  the  Church,  but  I  think  there 
is  no  doubt  at  all  that  it  would  very  seriously  damage  the  State,  and 
make  its  tenure  as  precarious  as  that  of  Spanish  governments  ever 
since  Spaniards,  in  disgust  with  the  vices  of  their  sovereign,  over- 
threw one  system  before  they  had  another  to  replace  it,  forgetful, 
despite  the  national  love  for  proverbs,  of  that  homely  adage,  "  Never 
throw  out  dirty  water  till  you  get  in  clean."  There  is  no  other 
widely  accepted  moral  code  ready  to  replace  Christianity. 
Therefore  a  statesman  must  take  that,  at  least  now,  as  his  work- 
ing hypothesis. 

When  it  becomes  possible  to  divide  each  human  being  symmetri- 
cally, so  that  all  his  thinking  and  spiritual  faculties  shall  subsist 
apart  from  his  physical  and  practical  energies,  then  it  will  be  possible 
to  lay  down  a  clear  line  of  demarcation  between  Church  and  State. 
Not  only  have  they  to  do  with  the  same  individuals,  but  they  have 
often  a  common,  if  not  a  co-ordinate  jurisdiction  over  the  same  acts 
of  these  individuals.  In  the  good  citizen,  in  the  man  who  is  to  do 
his  duty  to  God  and  his  neighbour,  there  is  a  double  personality,  a 
twofold  allegiance.  To  enlist  religious  feeling  and  Christian  morality 
on  the  side  of  the  State  is  such  an  unspeakable  advantage  to  Govern- 
ment, if  it  is  to  do  anything  beyond  mere  putting  «p  palings  to  keep 
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the  wild  beasts  from  breaking  bounds,  that  thinking  men,  though  by- 
no  means  enthusiastic  believers,  are  beginning  to  cast  about  for  a 
solution  of  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  retention  of  this  great 
instrument  of  national  well-being  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
principle  of  religious  equality. 

Various  solutions  have  been  tried  already  in  diflferent  countries. 
Only  three  are  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  and  sufficiently  long  at 
work,  to  be  useful  for  inquiry.  One  is  the  plan  common  to  France 
and  Germany,  of  recognizing  certain  confessions,  to  the  practical 
exclusion  of  all  others,  and  concurrently  endowing  them.  This  may 
be  dismissed  as  incompatible  with  liberty  of  conscience,  because  it. 
inflicts  disabilities  on  all  persons  who  cannot  conform  themselves  to- 
any  of  the  favoured  communions.  Another  is  the  American  system,, 
of  what  may  be  called  friendly  non-recognition  of  all  societies  alike,, 
while  a  sort  of  polite  admission  of  the  superior  claims  of  Christianity 
is  made  on  certain  public  occasions.  But  the  results,  even  in  such  a 
law-abiding  and  politically  capable  nation  as  the  Americans,  are  not 
encouraging  to  statesmen.  There  is  no  question  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  little  moral  influence,  and  that  the  tone  of  public  life 
in  the  United  States  is  lowered,  demoralized,  and  damaged  by  the 
absence  of  a  common  bond  of  religious  feeling  and  a  recognized 
standard  of  ethics,  v  It  would,  moreover,  be  unsafe  to  import  the 
American  system  into  the  crowded  States  of  Europe,  which  have  no- 
such  outlets  for  population  and  energy  as  America  possesses.  The 
third  scheme  is  where  the  State  selects  one  communion  as  the  most 
favoured,  while  allowing  full  toleration  and  civil  recognition  to  all 
others,  and  avails  itself  of  that  agency  to  exert  the  moral  influence 
over  soqiety  which  it  requires.  That  is  the  theory  in  England,  though 
it  is  far  enough  from  having  been  the  practice,  since,  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  the  Church  in  this  country  is  in  many  particulars  the  least 
favoured  communion  ;  the  only  one  which  is  legislated  for  by  persons 
alien  and  hostile  to  her  system  ;  which  sees  her  chief  rulers — and 
such  rufers ! — chosen  for  her  without  her  consent,  and  often  against  her 
will ;  which  is  refused  the  power  of  altering  her  own  formularies  "and 
regulating  her  own  internal  discipline  ;  which  is  forbidden  to  reform- 
her  own  deliberative  assembly ;  which  may  not  act  in  any  corporate 
capacity ;  which  alone  is  told  that  the  churches  she  has  built,  the 
schools  she  has  established,  the  endowments  she  has  provided,  are 
not  her  own,  but  national  property,  which  may  be  taken  from  her  at 
any  time,  and  shall  be  taken  some  time  ;  the  only  one  to  which 
even  a  journal  of  the  usually  high  moral  tone  of  the  Daily  News  is 
not  ashamed  to  address  a  homily  in  this  tone  : — "  As  a  National 
Church,  you  have  duties  to  every  one,  but  rights  over  no  one.  You 
are,  and  must  be,  bound  to  give  your  ministrations  to  every  English. 
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citizen  ;  you  have  no  shadow  of  a  claim  to  expect  that  any  one  wha 
avails  himself  of  your  services,  shall  contribute  a  penny  to  your 
support,  submit  himself  for  a  moment  to  your  discipline,  or  refrain 
from  doing  you  all  the  harm  he  can." 

Against  all  these  drawbacks,  and  the  incessant  worry  of  Parlia- 
mentary squabbling  over  the  hide  of  the  living  lioness,  the  only 
set-oflF  is  the  geographical  conformity  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
the  titular  Churchmanship  of  such  Lord  Chancellors  as  Lord  Camp- 
bell, Lord  Westbury,  and  Lord  Cairns ;  the  seats  of  the  Bishops  in 
the  House  of  Lords ;  and  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  which  last,  in  some 
degree,  prevents  the  Low  Church  clergy  from  mutilating  the  Prayer- 
Book,  and  the  Broad  Church  from  openly  denying  the  Creeds.  That 
is  alL  Some  people  may  think  the  game  worth  the  candle.  I 
don't 

If  the  State,  then,  wants  the  help  of  the  Church  in  the  new 
posture  of  affairs,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  much  more  liberal 
price,  and  it  must  decline  to  be  made  any  longer  the  tool  of  sectarian 
hostility,  for  the  sufficiently  obvious  reason  that  if  it  fetters  and 
enfeebles  the  organism  to  which  it  looks  for  the  discharge  of  a  great 
public  function,  it  not  merely  alienates  the  good- will  of  the  oppressed 
body,  but  to  some  extent  incapacitates  it  for  accomplishing  the  given 
work.  Nor,  supposing  the  Ministry  at  any  given  time  to  be  Con- 
servative, and  by  hypothesis  consisting  mainly  of  active  Conformists, 
would  the  condition  be  much  altered  ;  since  it  is  the  permanent 
interference  of  the  State  with  the  free  action  of  the  Church  which  is- 
felt  as  the  principal  grievance,  rather  tliau  any  specific  injustice  of 
which  a  particular  Cabinet  may  be  guilty. 

Neither  can  the  State  safely  accept  such  a  theory  of  impartiality 
as  would  involve  its  declining  to  have  an  opinion  on  morals,  or 
a  right  to  decide  for  itself  and  its  members  on  practical  matters 
involving  religion.  Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephen  has  pointed  out  how 
this  has  been  proved  in  our  Indian  Empire  by  the  impossibility 
under  which  Government  has  found  itself  of  maintaining  that 
attitude  of  impassive  neutrality  towards  the  rival  creeds  of  India 
with  which  it  began,  and  which  it  desired  ardently  to  continue. 

The  reason  why  the  State  cannot  safely  hold  aloof  from  religious- 
and  moral  questions  is  twofold.  First,  the  interest  felt  by  mankind 
in  such  questions  is  abiding,  pei'petually  rejuvenescent,  and  intensely 
personal ;  and  has  seldom  been  so  widespread  and  vividly  passionate 
as  it  is  now.  Next,  the  issues  involved  are  much  vaster,  nobler,  and 
loftier  than  those  mixed  up  with  mere  physical  problems. 

If  the  State  declines  to  have  a  view  on  these  matters,  and  thereby 
cuts  itself  off  from  all  sympathy  with  that  great  mass  of  its  citizens 
to  whom  they  are  of  primary  importance,  the  result  must  be  that 
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the  pburch  will  rival  and  overshadow  it,  because  all  these  citizens  will 
yield  their  allegiance  preferably  to  the  organism  which  does  give  an 
answer  on  such  points,  and  a  divergence  of  national  interests  is  at 
■once  thus  created,  just  as  there  was  in  the  strife  between  the  Church 
and  the  Empire  fifteen  centuries  ago.  It  is  this  circumstance  which 
makes  the  real  peril  to  more  than  one  Continental  State  from  the 
•clerical  party.  In  France,  for  example,  the  Ultramontane  clergy  hold 
to  a  man,  I  suppose,  that  the  blood  and  treasures  of  France  could  not 
be  better  employed  than  in  a  crusade  for  the  restoration  of  the  tem- 
poral supremacy  of  the  Pope.  It  is  cei*tainly  the  cun*ent  impression 
that  such  an  opinion  was  one  of  the  main  causes  which  brought  about 
the  war  of  1870.  If  this  had  been  merely  the  speculative  view  of  a 
priesthood,  however  numerous  and  compact,  it  would  have  had  little 
practical  force.  Its  influence  lies  in  the  large  measure  of  popular 
support  which  the  clergy  possess,  and  whenever  it  is  in  their  power  to 
point  to  the  tone  and  action  of  Government  as  Voltairean  and  hostile 
to  religious  interests,  a  very  powerful  lay  body  is  made  for  the  time 
anti-national,  and  more  than  ready  to  subordinate  civil  well-being  to 
the  supposed  exigencies  of  their  creed.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
plan  of  paying  the  clergy  by  the  State,  as  in  France  and  Germany, 
instead  of  leaving  them  to  their  own  private  revenues,  as  in  England, 
entirely  fails  to  buy  then*  loyalty.  They  are  on  the  footing  of  hired 
mercenaries,  not  of  naturalized  citizens ;  and  yet  the  State  payment 
-damages  their  independent  testimony  to  the  value  of  law  and  order, 
as  they  are  held  to  be  merely  giving  value  for  cash.  A  Government 
which  could  prove  its  hearty  goodwill  to  the  Church,  and  thus  be 
trusted  when  it  alleged  that  paramount  difficulties  made  any  policy 
indicated  by  the  clericals  impossible  of  adoption,  would  be  free  ftx)m 
this  risk  of  divided  loyalty. 

That  is  one  side  of  the  peril,  perhaps  not  a  very  formidable  one  in 
England.  But  there  is  another  side,  which  touches  us  more  nearly. 
The  Liberal  party  is  no  longer  homogeneous.  Omitting  minor  shades 
and  subdivisions,  it  may  now  be  classified  under  the  following  heads  : 
I.  The  Finality  Whigs,  of  whom  Lord  Russell  and  Sir  George  Grey 
may  be  accepted  as  types,  who  think  that  Liberal  reforms  have  been 
carried  out  quite  far  enough  in  principle,  and  that  nothing  more  need 
be  done  except  adjust  and  round  off  a  few  details.  II.  The  Noncon- 
formist and  Secularist  contingent,  which  asks  for  such  further  legis- 
lation as  may  operate  against  the  Established  Church.  III.  The 
rising  section  which  looks  to  the  time  when  the  artizan  class  shall 
wake  up  to  the  consciousness  of  the  power  bestowed  on  it  in  1867, 
and  which  includes  on  its  programme  schemes  which  are  not  easily 
discernible  from  the  confiscation  of  property  (disguised  as  "  free  trade 
in  land  "),  from  the  entire  incidence  of  taxation  on  the  small  minority 
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of  the  nation,  from  the  necessary  exclusion  of  trained  intellects  from 
the  task  of  administration,  and  from  the  legal  enactment  of  several 
of  the  socialist  fallacies  which  are  the  despair  of  economists  and 
practical  statesmen. 

Those  who  know  anything  of  the  remarkable  political  and  economic 
ignorance  of  English  working-men,  and  of  the  character  of  the  doc- 
trines on  such  matters  which  are  current  in  their  favourite  news- 
papers, cannot  look  forward  with  any  great  cheerfulness  to  the  speedy 
exercise  of  their  new  influence  in  the  State.  As  the  besetting  fault 
of  Conservatives  is  willingness  to  stereotype  unquestionable  evils 
rather  than  venture  on  any  change,  so  the  chief  error  of  Liberals  is 
to  mistake  words  for  things,  and  means  for  ends.  Nothing  is  com- 
moner, for  instance,  than  to  find  expressions  of  passionate  admiration 
for  a  republic,  as  such,  quite  apart  from  the  kind  of  republic,  or  the 
mode  of  its  working.  There  are  actually  people  so  doctrinaire  as  to 
prefer  the  anarchic  despotisms  of  Central  and  South  America,  because 
they  are  styled  republics,  to  a  true  republic  such  as  Great  Britain, 
Belgium,  or  Norway,  because  veiled  under  the  forms  of  monarchy. 
And  there  is  a  compact  body  of  young  literary  Catilines,  enamoured  of 
phrases  which  they  have  never  analysed,  ready  to  cram  the  working- 
man  with  theories  based  on  an  exaggeration  of  Mr.  Mill's  views,  which 
may  very  conceivably  pass  from  their  inchoate  stage  of  trades-union 
picketing  and  rattening  to  the  full-blown  excesses  of  the  Parisian 
Commune,  some  of  which,  I  may  observe,  have  been  flatly  denied, 
and  others — including  the  murder  of  the  hostages — condoned  and 
even  lauded  by  educated  men  in  reputable  journals.  Now,  as  the 
old  Whigs  are  fast  dying  out,  and  as  the  school  of  Mr.  Miall,  which 
calls  out  for  Free  Church,  must,  to  gain  its  ends,  coalesce  with  that 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  which  adds  Free  Land  and  some  other  items  to 
the  programme  ;  and  then  in  turn  must  coalesce  with  the  young  gen- 
tlemen who  combine  admiration  for  the  ethics  of  Baudelaire  with 
sympathy  for  the  politics  of  Delecluze,  in  order  to  get  itself  written 
lip  in  the  clever  organs  of  their  little  clique, — there  is  a  very  pretty 
time-fuse  ready  to  be  put  to  the  explosive  mixture  of  working-men's 
political  theories. 

Jlere,  then,  is  the  peril.  The  widest  moral  and  social  licence  is 
likely  to  be  demanded  on  the  plea  of  individual  liberty,  and  although 
Mr.  Mill's  canon  that  there  must  be  no  infringement  of  the  rights  of 
another  in  the  exercise  of  this  licence  may  be  more  or  less  observed 
at  first,  yet  no  one  who  knows  aught  of  human  nature  can  have  any 
doubt  that  the  permitted  indulgence  of  selfish  and  vicious  passion 
would  not  long  respect  any  such  conventional  barrier.  The  demand 
for  unfettered  unrestraint  is  the  demand  for  the  abolition  of  the 
State,  for  the  resolution  of  society  into  chaos.     On  the  hypothesis 
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that  the  checks  on  the  dangerous  classes  are  removed,  and  the  means 
of  forcibly  suppressing  anarchic  disturbance  taken  from  the  State^ 
there  is,  further,  at  least  the  possibility  of  a  TeiTor.  The  claim  to 
ratten  may  be  extended  easily  from  a  single  industry  to  a  whole  grade 
of  society.  If,  then,  the  State — and  I  should  say  that  by  the  State  I 
mean  the  nation  putting  itself  into  commiasion  that  its  concerns  may 
be  intelligently  managed  by  trained  experts — is  not  prepared  to 
abolish  itself,  but  prefers  to  listen  to  Mazzini's  dying  counsels,  it 
must  meet  fallacy  by  logic,  licence  by  authority,  cynical  vice  by  a 
moral  and  religious  code,  force  by  superior  force. 

Tlie  perilous  tendency  being  that  of  violent  and  unregulated  motion, 
the  correcting  moral  force  must  be  sought  in  a  mainly  statical  body. 
But  as  continued  motion  somehow  is  necessary  to  vital  energ}%  this 
body  must  exhibit  healthy  djmamic  power  also.  It  must  be  old  and 
deeply  rooted,  because  a  newly-fomied  organism  would  not  be  solid 
or  august  enough  for  the  necessary  resistance.  It  must  have  already 
a  vast  constituency,  for  the  movement  it  will  have  partly  to  oppose 
and  partly  to  guide  will  be,  nominally  at  least,  popular.  It  must  be 
extremely  plastic  and  many-sided,  and  include,  or  be  able  to  include, 
the  sympathies  of  widely  different  classes,  temperaments,  and  intel- 
lects.    Where  can  this  body  be  found  ? 

It  m^-y  be  theological  and  professional  prejudice  on  my  part,  but  I 
can  see  no  entity  fulfilling  the  required  conditions  except  the  Church 
of  England.  That  its  statical  character  is  unquestionable,  its  survival 
for  nearly  thirteen  hundred  years  is  evidence  enough ;  that  its  dynamic 
resources  are  not  exhausted  is  proved  by  its  conspicuous  progress 
during  the  last  forty  years ;  it  includes  within  its  pale  at  least  twelve 
millions  of  English  citizens,  probably  much  more,  and  the  existence 
within  it  of  at  least  four  clearly  marked  schools  testifies  to  its  plasti- 
city and  tolerance.  But  that  it  may  be  really  effective  in  the  great 
work  of  national  preservation,  it  must  be  free  from  the  unjust 
artificial  restrictions  which  cramp  its  action  and  lessen  the  credibility 
of  its  moral  teachings.  The  State  is  drawing  near  a  great  peril,  and 
if  it  desires  its  only  possible  ally  to  be  helpful  in  the  crisis,  it  must 
aim  at  encouraging  unity  of  religious  and  moral  purpose,  must  set 
the  champion  free  from  long  binding  fetters,  and  restore  the  arms 
and  weapon3  stolon  by  advantage  taken  in  a  time  of  temporary 
weakness  and  slumber.  Fifty  years  ago,  had  the  danger  of  Socialism 
been  at  hand,  there  would  have  been  little  use  in  looking  to  the 
Church  of  England  for  aid.  She  was  in  a  state  of  coma,  partly 
induced  by  respectability  and  partly  by  Protestantism.  She  was 
little  loved  by  her  own  children.  She  was  not  only  hated,  as  she  is 
now,  by  aliens,  but  heartily  and  in  a  great  degree  desen^edly  despised. 
The  Evangelical  revival  had  this  noteworthy  feature  Jlbout  it,  that  it 
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left  the  Church  as  an  organism  entirely  unaffected  and  unreformed. 
It  was  altogether  a  matter  of  personal  feelings  and  experience,  and  had 
no  corporate  idea  or  influence  whatever.  So  long  as  an  Evangelical 
deigyman  could  preach  his  favourite  doctrines  and  got  others  to  do 
the  like,  he  was  quite  indifferent  to  all  else,  and  his  ends  were  just 
as  well  attained  if  what  he  called  a  "  Gospel  ministry  "  were  avail- 
able in  a  district  through  Nonconformist  agency  as  if  the  parish 
church  took  the  same  line.  I  am  not  blind  to  the  good  side  of  this 
view,  but  it  is  unquestionable  that  exclusive  regard  to  it  prevented 
any  attempt  at  reform  of  the  most  crying  practical  abuses,  such  as 
pluralism  ;  and  though  it  made  many  Church  clergymen  more  pious 
believers  than  they  were  before,  it  did  not  make  the  Church  at  large 
one  whit  more  eflicient,  for  such  fresh  energies  as  it  brought  into  play 
were  all  in  the  form  of  new  organizations  and  societies,  external  to  the 
Church,  and  often  not  directly  connected  with  it.  It  was  as  though 
in  a  time  of  utter  military  disorganization,  a  few  officers  should 
content  themselves  with  taking  fencing  lessons  instead  of  trying  to 
reconstruct  the  army.  It  was  reserved  for  the  remarkable  movement 
which  first  took  life  and  shape  at  Oxford  in  1833 — although  its 
germs  were  visible  elsewhere  long  before — ^to  show  in  its  gradual 
development  from  the  first  literary  Tract  to  the  practical  objectivity, 
popularly  called  Ritualism,  of  the  present  day,  how  to  combine  Church 
statics  and  dynamics,  how  to  be  at  once  Conservative  and  Liberal 

This  is  the  secret  of  its  steady  advance  and  gradual  conquest  of  one 
position  after  another,  under  the  converging  fire  of  the  allied  batteries 
of  the  press,  the  mob,  and  the  humble  servants  of  these  two  powers, 
the  Bishops.  It  has  not  been,  as  casual  and  inattentive  observers 
think  and  say,  a  mere  matter  of  liysteric  sentiment  or  dilettante 
finery.  Its  strength  lies  not  in  accidents,  but  in  principles.  It  says 
to  the  Conservative,—*'  You  are  bound  to  side  with  us,  because  we 
maintain  that  teaching  and  those  usages  which  are  not  merely 
boimd  up  with  the  ancient  history  of  the  Church,  but  which  have 
continued  through  the  ages  as  the  living  use  of  the  great  majority  of 
Christians,  and  thus  we  aim  at  no  mere  archaeological  revival  of 
obsolete  fashions,  like  the  Eglinton  tournament,  but  at  the  recovery 
and  the  rightful  enjoyment  of  useful  and  beautiful  things  unjustly 
taken  from  us.  We  ask  you  to  look  back  beyond  Guelph  and 
Stewart,  nay,  beyond  Tudor  a^d  Plantagenet,  to  the  far  distant  past, 
to  a  religious  system  more  ancient  and  august  than  any  can  be  which 
traces  its  pedigree  at  best  to  the  sixteenth  century."  To  the  Liberal 
it  says : — "  Look  at  the  practical  working  of  our  system,  sec  how  it 
puts  life  and  vigour  into  what  was  feeble  or  dying,  how  it  multiplies 
energies,  how  it  initiates  reforms,  how  it  aims  at  putting  the  wholes 
activity  of  the  Church  on  a  more  reasonable  and  popular  basis.     See 
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how  it  opens  daily  the  buildings  which  its  opponents  close  for  six 
days  in  the  week  ;  how  it  has  warred  against  pluralism  ;  how  it  has 
contended  for  the  republican  free-seat  as  opposed  to  the  plutocrat 
private  pew ;  how  it  has  made  services  congregational  instead  of 
taking  them  out  of  the  people's  hands  by  restricting  them  to  pai*son 
and  clerk  ;  how  it  has  vindicated  the  principle  of  representative 
assemblies  as  against  despotism  by  compelling  the  revival  of  Convo- 
cation, which  it  desires  to  refonn  thoroughly  ;  how  it  has  striven  for 
the  higher  education  of  clergy  and  laity  alike  by  the  multiplication 
of  schools  and  colleges.  See,  in  short,  what  a  healthy,  active, 
vigorous,  respected  Church  of  England  it  has  made  of  that  eflfete 
body  to  which  Cobbett  scornfully  bequeathed  his  'Legacy  to  Parsons/*' 

As  to  the  Broad  Church  section,  it  has  done  nothing  as  yet  in  this 
field.  No  schools,  no  colleges,  no  hospitals,  no  sisterhoods,  no  missions, 
no  reforms,  look  to  it  as  their  originator.  It  has  no  static  character 
whatever,  for  it  does  not  possess  even  the  brief  pedigree  of  Evan- 
gelicalism, it  has  not  more  than  half  a  creed,  and  it  has  not  as  yet 
discovered  a  policy.  Unpractical  as  it  thus  is,  it  fails  even  more  from 
the  theoretic  side.  It  has  at  best  a  vague  Theistic  philosophy  to 
offer  its  adherents,  and  all  historical  experience  tells  us  that  a 
religion  to  enlist  its  millions,  or  even  its  thousands,  must  be  of  a  less 
intangible  kind  ;  so  that  this  school  has  not,  and  never  can  have,  the 
broad  basis  needed  for  resistance  to  the  disintegrating  political 
theories  of  the  day ;  and  what  is  more,  several  of  its  leaders  are 
united  by  ties  of  strong  literary  sympathy  with  the  very  clique  of 
writers  whose  unscientific  treatment  of  social  problems  is  actively 
furthering  those  theories. 

If  then  the  Anglican  clergy  are  to  prove  themselves  a  useful 
bulwark  against  the  tide  of  revolution,  they  must  first  throw  them- 
selves into  the  great  spiritual  movement  which  is  transforming  the 
Church  before  our  eyes.  None  other  is  at  once  Conservative  and 
Liberal,  permanent  and  progressive.  The  Church  Association, 
endeavouring  to  suppress  reforms  by  force  and  to  return  to  abuses, 
the  Church  Reform  Union,  imconsciously  aiming  at  the  destruction 
of  the  past — witness  its  favourite  idea,  one  of  the  most  incurably 
foolish  pieces  of  sheer  mischief  ever  devised,  Mr.  Cowper  Temple's 
Occasional  Sermons  Bill — these  are  what  Low  Church  and  Broad 
Church  have  to  show  as  their  contributions  to  the  common  stock : 

MiBcrioordia  e  g^ustizia  gli  sdegfna, 
Non  rag^oniam  di  lor,  ma  guaida  e  passa. 

It  remains  then  for  the  Catholic  school  to  vindicate  its  right  to 
teach  the  people  by  its  success  in  planning  and  can7ing  out  salutaiy 
reforms.     That  by  no  means  insignificant  section  of  the  High  Church 
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party  which  is  eager  in  condemning  what  it  calls  the  "  follies  and 
extravagances  of  Ritualism  "  is  just  in  the  position  of  the  old  Whigs. 
It  owes  its  own  existence  to  the  enunciation  of  principles  whose  logical 
outcome  is  exactly  what  it  is  so  loudly  deprecating,  and  it  endeavours 
to  establish  that  there  is  no  connection  whatever  between  the  early 
Tractarians  and  the  advanced  school  of  to-day.  It  is  enough  to 
i>bserve  that  three  competent  authorities,  Dr.  Newman,  Dr.  Pusey. 
and  the  late  Mr.  Keble,  have  taken  the  contrary  view,  and  confessed 
the  identity  and  continuity  of  the  movement.  I  am  the  last  to  deny 
the  existence  of  fools,  and  plenty  of  them,  both  clerical  and  lay,  in 
the  advanced  High  Church  ranks.  What  I  would  point  out  is  that  a 
movement  which  is  to  come  to  any  good,  should  not  be  started  by  fools, 
— and  the  Common-room  of  Oriel  in  1833  was  no  Earlswood — ^but  if 
the  movement  is  to  come  to  anything,  and  to  be  more  than  an  esoteric 
clique,  above  all,  if  it  aims  at  leavening  a  whole  vast  society,  it  must 
draw  fools  into  it,  or  it  will  have  entirely  failed  to  do  its  work.  So, 
too,  one  of  the  reproaches  cast  at  Christianity  by  Pagan  philosophers, 
w^as  the  number  of  bad  characters  it  laid  hold  of;  harlots,  thieves. 
gladiators,  and  the  like,  who  never  crossed  the  door  of  a  Stoic  or 
Epicurean  lecture-room.  "  Exactly  so,"  retorted  the  Christians,  "  you 
can  do  nothing  for  these  poor  creatures  with  all  your  philosophy. 
We  will  show  you  that  we  can."  And  they  did  it.  And  so,  too, 
when  the  follies  of  Ritualists  come  to  be  examined,  they  prove  that 
even  the  feebler  members  of  the  school  think  earnestly  and  work 
diligently,  peculiarities  which  mark  them  off  sufficiently  from  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  two  other  sections. 

Now,  the  fundamental  idea  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  true 
political  science  is  that  which  is  found  formulated  as  a  principle  by 
the  Church  alone,  which  is  that  the  individual  life  is  not  only  the 
index  of  the  community  life,  but  that  the  community  life  is  not 
something  apart  from  and  independent  of  the  individual  life,  but  is 
the  sum  of  all  individual  lives  co-ordinated.  This  is  a  conception 
which  is  totally  absent  from  our  legislation.  Parliamentary  govern- 
ment by  party,  albeit  the  only  one  under  which  civil  liberty  and 
order  appear  to  be  simultaneously  attainable,  is  a  wonderfully  clumsy, 
complex,  and  imperfect  instrument  for  legislative  and  practical  pur- 
poses. Ti-ue,  if  there  were  no  party,  and  every  man  ran  wild  after 
his  own  crotchets,  we  should  have  neither  legislature  nor  executive  in 
fact,  whatever  we  might  have  in  name ;  since  strength  and  action 
depend  on  co-operation ;  and  if  there  were  only  one  party  in  Parlia- 
ment, that  would  become  true  which  Rousseau  says, — "  The  English 
people  thinks  itself  free ;  it  is  much  deceived  ;  it  is  only  so  during 
the  election  of  members  of  Parliament.  So  soon  as  they  are  elected, 
it  is  a   slave,  it  is  nothing.'' — {Contrat  Social,  iii.  15.)     Only  the 
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balance  of  parties  and  the  Damocles  sword  of  dissolution  kept  thus 
hanging  over  the  members'  heads,  prevents  the  Commons  from  being 
a  more  prying  and  oppressive  despot  than  a  military  emperor,  and 
with  the  additional  weapon  of  the  best  possible  intentions  and 
motives. 

To  disabuse  the  minds  of  men  as  to  the  rights,  the  powers,  and  the 
capacities  of  Parliament,  to  make  them  see  that  immutable  laws  of 
morality  and  of  social  science  cannot  be  set  aside  by  the  chance- 
medley  voting  of  a  chance-medley  assembly  ;  to  teach  that  it  is  not 
in  crude,  intricate,  and  intolerably  multiplied  statutes  that  national 
regeneration  must  be  sought,  but  in  the  inculcation  of  self-sacrifice 
instead  of  selfish  promotion  of  class-interests,  and  in  the  moral  regu- 
lation of  the  springs  of  individual  action  ;  to  urge  the  need  of  extreme 
simplification  of  our  political  system  instead  of  ever-fresh  complication 
of  it ; — these  are  some  of  the  lessons  the  clergy  ought  to  impart  What 
they  have  to  do  is  not  to  swell  the  ranks  of  party,  but  to  mitigate 
the  evils  of  party ;  and  above  all  to  teach  that  freedom  means  con- 
formity to  an  absolutely  perfect  law,  equal  and  universal  in  its 
incidence,  and  therefore  uiifelt  by  those  who  conform  themselves  to 
it,  just  as  the  enormous  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  imperceptible 
to  our  bodies,  because  it  is  uniformly  exerted  in  all  directions  at  once. 
The  great  danger  in  any  time  of  violent  social  upheavings  is  the 
belief  which  is  sure  to  seize  on  crude  intelligences,  that  sahitai^* 
changes  can  be  suddenly  produced  by  sweeping  abolition  of  old  laws 
and  customs,  and  sweeping  enactment  of  new  ones.  The  fallacy 
has  been  practically  refuted  a  hundred  times  in  histoiy,  yet  it  is  as 
new,  as  plausible,  and  as  attractive  as  ever  to  half- thinkers  in  every 
generation. 

The  clergy  cannot  and  ought  not  enter  into  the  sphere  of 
mere  party  politics,  but  should  address  themselves  to  national  and 
social  politics  instead.  As  there  are  grejit  evils  to  be  redressed, 
great  abuses  to  be  reformed,  they  must  appear  as  progressive  Liberals ; 
as  the  reforms  can  be  achieved  only  by  a  return  to  first  principles, 
they  must  show  themselves  Conservatives  in  the  truest  sense  by 
adducing  and  enforcing  those  principles,  primaeval  and  immutable, 
but  buried  under  the  light,  shifting  opinions  of  the  day,  like 
megalith ic  Egyptian  statues  beneath  the  sands  of  the  Thebaid. 

It  is  no  business  of  theirs  to  do  what  they  were  loudly  called  on 
the  other  day  to  undertake :  namely,  to  thrust  themselves  as  arbitra- 
tors between  agricultural  capital  and  labour,  and  to  give  their  award 
at  once  in  favour  of  the  latter  without  the  formality  of  previously 
inquiring  into  facts.  Not  only  would  they  have  no  right  to  assume  an 
oflBce  to  which  neither  of  the  contending  parties  invited  them,  but  if 
thev  were  invited,  their  interference  would  be  of  little  use  without 
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n  much  more  specialized  knowledge  of  economic  laws  than  there  is 
-any  reason  to  suppose  they  widely  possess. 

Their  work  is  at  once  wider  and  higher.  It  is  to  inculcate 
political  principles  which  spring  naturally  out  of  Christian  morality, 
out  of  that  Christianity  which,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke  said  long  ago,  is 
part  of  the  Common  Law  of  England.  First,  I  conceive  (and  here  I 
Ain  in  accord  with  M.  Le  Play),  the  sanctity  and  permanence  of 
engagements  must  be  inculcated.  The  righteous  man  of  the  Psalter, 
who  "  sweareth  unto  his  neighbour  and  disappointeth  him  not,  though 
it  were  tb  his  own  hindrance,"  *  is  the  true  censor  of  those  morals 
of  trade  which  are  so  hurtful  to  the  country,  and  which  tend  to 
beoome  more  so  as  the  stupid  plutocrat  element  increases  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  further  affects  legislation.  It  is  also  the  surest  basis  of 
rights  to  lay  down  that  a  man  may  not  take  back  with  one  hand 
what  he  gives  with  another,  and  it  is  the  more  necessary  doctrine  for 
these  times,  because  the  immoral  view  of  the  ethics  of  subscription 
which  has  been  avowed  by  a  certain  school  of  late  years  has  gone  far 
to  justify  that  saying  of  a  great  writer  of  the  last  generation,  that 
Oxford,  and  in  a  less  degiee  Cambridge,  are  the  head-quarters  of 
national  perjury. 

Next,  that  such  engagements  may  not  be  one-sided  and  oppressive, 
they  must  teach  the  other  old  doctrine,  Biblical  and  economic,  that 
the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  that  it  is  a  crime  as  well  as  a 
blunder  to  deprive  him  of  it. 

It  is  necessary  to  add  a  caution,  too,  that  the  hire  due  is  not 
invariably  identical  with  the  lowest  tender  which  the  state  of  the 
market  may  force  the  labourer  to  accept,  but  should  bear  some  closer 
ratio  to  the  value  of  the  completed  work  to  the  employer. 

Another  great  political  law,  which  needs  to  be  explained,  is  the 
interdependence  of  all  social  functions.  This  is  about  the  last  thing 
that  can  be  driven  into  the  heads  of  trades-unionists,  or  of  great 
landed  proprietors,  who  ai-e  a  sort  of  trades-union  too.  They  always 
fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  their  own  special  industry  can  be 
indefinitely  and  safely  developed  at  the  cost  of  others,  and  without  any 
mischievous  reaction  on  themselves.  Take  an  illustration.  A  brick- 
layers' union  forbids  its  members  to  use  both  hands  when  working — 

*  I  may  have  readers  who  regard  the  Psalms  as  obsolete  and  superstitioua,  but 
who  think  much  of  the  revived  Pagaury  of  the  Eenaissance.  Perhaps  they  will 
listen  to  Catullus : 

"  Siqua  recordanti  benef  acta  priora  voluptas 

Est  homiui,  quum  se  cogitat  esse  pium, 
Nee  sandatii  violusm:  jiihytUy  nccfietkrc  hi  uUo 
JHvUiii  ml  fallmdos  tiumivc  abusuiti  homhicft  ; 
Multa  parata  manent  in  longd  opiate,  C^atulle, 

Ex  hoc  ingrato  gaudia  amore  tibi." 
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this  is  a  fact — in  order  to  compel  the  building  contractor  to  employ 
twice  as  many  workmen.  That  means,  of  course,  the  addition  of  all 
the  extra  cost  of  labour  to  the  prime  cost  of  the  house  to  the  owner. 
He  recoups  himself  by  advancing  the  rent.  The  bricklayers  them- 
selves thus'  must  pay  more  for  their  own  lodgings,  and  the  butcher, 
baker,  tailor,  grocer,  shoemaker,  publican,  who  supply  goods  to  the 
bricklayer,  charge  him  a  fraction  more  on  every  article  in  order  to 
pay  this  higher  rent,  and  thus  quite  swallow  up  the  apparent  gain  he 
acquired  by  artificially  rigging  the  labour-mai'ket.  The  old  Apostolic 
rule  surely  applies  here  to  the  body  politic  as  well  as  to  the  body 
spiritual :  "  Whether  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with 
it ;  or  one  member  be  honoured,  all  the  members  rejoice  with  it.** 
It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  bearing  of  this  law  on  the  question 
of  privileges  disconnected  from  duties. 

Once  again,  a  very  important  contribution  to  political  stability 
may  be  made  by  teaching  the  origin  and  value  of  custom.  This  is 
what  an  intelligent  and  vigorous  Conservative  party  in  the  State 
ought  to  do,  but  which  is  certainly  not  done  either  in  the  press  or  in 
Parliament  by  the  present  Opposition.  There  is  a  notion  well-nigh 
imiversal  in  France,  doing  much  mischief  now  in  Spain,  very  wide- 
spread in  America,  and  a  great  deal  too  common  amongst  ourselves, 
that  when  a  thing  is  shown  to  be  old  it  is  proved  to  be  bad,  and 
ought  to  be  replaced  at  once  by  some  brand-new  contrivance. 

The  clergy,  as  the  custodians  of  the  most  ancient  of  European 
systems,  are  specially  bound  to  show  how  unphilosophical  such  a 
tenet  is ;  to  point  out  the  just  causes  which  have  originated  custom  ; 
the  proofs  of  utility  afforded  by  its  long  survival  in  any  given  case ; 
the  time  and  manner  in  which  it  may  be  wisely  modified.  Take 
such  an  example  as  a  hereditary'  caste  of  nobiUty.  The  notion  seems 
indefensible  to  most  contemporary  thought ;  but  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  nobility  meant  originally  leadership  of  a  conquering  race, 
which  proved  its  superiority  over  another  race  by  conquest,  and  that 
**good  blood'*  denoted  freedom  from  admixture  ^dth  the  defeated 
race,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  nobles  were  at  first  the  capable 
officers  of  an  occupying  force.  When  one  race  is  markedly  higher 
than  the  other,  as  Englishmen  in  regard  to  Hindoos,  and  Ameri- 
cans in  regard  to  negroes,  membership  of  the  higher  race  is  a  patent 
of  nobility  for  that  instance ;  but  where,  as  in  England  after  the 
Norman  Conquest,  the  invaders  blended  readily  with  the  natives,  it 
became  impossible  to  retain  caste  distinctions,  and  the  peerage  ceased 
to  be  a  foreign  exotic.  It  is  beside  my  purpose  to  trace  its  subse- 
quent history  and  functions,  it  is  enough  to  show  that  there  was  a 
valid  reason  for  its  origin,  and  to  observe  that  an  equally  valid  reason 
can  be  shown  for  that  of  every  existing  custom.     And  where  the 
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custom  can  further  be  shown  to  discharge  some  useful  function  still, 
the  case  for  its  retention  is  made  out. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  converse  duty  of  revijewing  laws  and 
customs  on  the  principles  of  modification  and  simplification  should 
be  enforced.  The  unhappy  demoralization  of  feeling  on  the  subject 
of  volimtary  contracts  of  which  I  have  spoken  as  exhibited  at  the 
Univei-sities,  grew  out  of  the  conservative  habit  of  swearing  obedience 
to  obsolete  and  impracticable  statutes,  which  no  one  ever  dreamt  of 
keeping,  or  could  have  kept  had  he  tried.  Hence  tlie  loss  of  the 
j^nse  of  sacredness  in  pledges ;  which  would  have  been,  I  doubt  not, 
retained,  had  a  periodical  review,  say  even  once  in  every  fifty  years, 
been  made,  to  ascertain  which  statutes  had  ceased  to  be  useful  and 
salutary,  and  therefore  needed  repeal.  Mere  prescription,  involving 
nothing  beyond  itself,  and  fulfilling  no  purpose,  does  nothing  but 
cumber  the  ground.  Once  again,  Scripture  gives  us  the  key-note : 
**  Every  scribe  which  is  instructed  unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like 
unto  a  man  that  is  an  householder,  which  bringeth  forth  out  of  his 
treasures  things  new  and  old''  Here  is  where  the  majority  of 
failures  are  made  in  politics.  One  school  will  have  nothing  but  the 
old,  another  nothing  but  the  new  ;  and  though  the  resultant  of  the 
two  forces  is  progress,  yet  it  is  diminished  progress,  or  too  often  in 
the  wrong  direction. 

So  true  is  Milton's  way  of  putting  it : 

"  Statists  indeed. 
And  lovers  of  their  counti;)-,  as  may  seem  ; 
But  herein  to  our  prophets  far  beneath, 
As  men  diyinelj  taught,  and  better  teaching 
The  solid  rules  of  civil  government.'' — {Pur.  Reg.  iv.  354.) 

And  that,  as  Coleridge  observes,  "  because  to  divinity  belong  those 
fundamental  truths,  which  are  the  common  ground-work  of  our  civil 
;iud  our  religious  duties,  not  less  indispensable  to  a  right  view  of  our 
temporal  concerns,  than  to  a  rational  faith  respecting  our  immortal 
>Yell-being.  Not  without  celestial  observations  can  even  teiTCstrial 
charts  be  accurately  constructed.'*  {Essay  on  Ckiirch  and  State, 
chap.  V.) 

Hence,  the  gi-eatest  of  all  political  functions  which  the  clergy  have 
to  discharge,  is  to  make  war  on  the  current  Parliamentary  theories 
of  Education,  as  formulated  in  the  foolish  Act  of  1870.  The  belief  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  as  sufficient  training  for  the  mass  of 
future  English  citizens,  the  absurd  notion  that  there  is  any  necessary 
connection  between  crime  and  ignorance  of  these  elements — which 
might  at  once  be  refuted  by  a  comparative  survey  of  the  criminal 
>statistics  of  Europe — the  happy-go-lucky  way  in  which  the  now 
powerful  artizan  class  is  left  to   pick    up  its  views  on  morals  and 
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politics  as  it  can  aud  pleases  :  these  are  simply  noxious  faUacies.  In 
truth,  the  intelligent  artizan  is  fui*ther  advanced  as  it  is  in  know- 
ledge than  the  elementary  standards  of  1870  would  bring  him ;  and 
it  is  precisely  the  crude,  unscientific,  socialist  theories  of  his  class 
which  constitute  the  chief  political  danger  of  the  future.  The  real 
elements  of  knowledge  are  not  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic: 
they  are  what  they  were  in  Eden — good  and  evil  No  greater 
political  boon  could  be  granted  to  any  people  than  trustworthy 
information  on  tliis  head.  France  has  been  looking  for  it  since  1789, 
with  what  results  the  world  knows.  To  teach  this,  and  to  do  so 
thoroughly, — which  no  Board  school  is  likely  to  do — to  show  the 
relation  of  cause  and  etfect  which  is  bound  up  with  the  practice 
of  one  or  the  other,  would  do  much  to  spread  the  best  political 
knowledge,  that  of  the  tnie  ends,  functions,  and  limits  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  by  simplifying  public  life  would  do  much  towards 
checking  the  useless  skirmishing  of  party,  and  the  stifling  mass 
of  ever -increasing  legislation  which  results  far  more  from  sec- 
tional intrigue  than  from  national  requirements.  In  a  word,  it  is 
needful  to  look  at  Christianity  once  more  in  the  light  in  which  it 
appeared  to  the  Gentile  world,  not  that  alone  of  a  mystic  creed, 
nor  of  a  mental  philosophy,  although  it  exhibited  both  those 
characters,  but  in  that  of  a  vast  scheme  of  social  reform,  the  shape  it 
took  alike  for  Rome  and  the  barbarians  who  conquered  Rome.  It 
taught  the  abolition  of  caste,  yet  too  many  clergymen  inculcate 
deference  to  social  superiors  as  the  first  of  virtues ;  it  taught  the 
inferiority  of  wealth  and  material  pleasures  to  noble  thought,  aud  yet 
the  Industrious  Apprentice  and  the  heroes  of  "  Self-Help"  are  the 
usual  models  offered  to  Christian  lads  for  imitation ;  it  went  down  to 
the  very  depths  of  human  actions,  aud  showed  how  idle  was  any 
mere  ruffling  of  the  surface,  such  as  is  the  most  usual  aim  of  homi- 
lies ;  it  showed,  as  no  other  agenc}'  ever  did,  the  true  relation  between 
form  and  spirit ;  and  yet  there  is  one  school  which  thinks  the  ^rst 
sufficient  by  itself,  while  the  otlier  expects  the  steam  to  act  without 
boiler  or  piston.  Consequently,  if  Christianity  has  been  rejected  in  our 
own  day  by  many  persons  on  the  ground  of  its  unsuitability  to  modern 
European  wants  and  ideas,  if  its  morality  has  been  gainsaid  and  its 
benefits  disputed  ;  this  is  because  one  set  of  expounders  has  suffered 
it  to  become  stagnant,  and  another  has  striven  to  evaporate  it.  It 
ought  to  be  treated  neither  as  a  pond  uor  asr  a  vapour,  but  as  a  cleui% 
perennial,  and  fertilizing  stream,  banked,  indeed,  by  historic  custom 
on  both  sides,  but  flowing  swiftly  and  steadily  on  to  the  ocean,  ever  old 
and  ever  new,  and  thus  symbolizing  its  own  permanence  and  variety. 
So  I  would  regard  it,  so  I  would  say  with  Lacordaire,  "  Je  veux 
mourir  en  Catholique  penitent,  et  en  Liberal  impenitent." 

Richard  F.  Littledale. 
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THE   ROSCOE  LECTURE,  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  LITERARY  AND  PHILOSOPUICAL 
SOCIETY    OF   LIVERPOOL,    NOV.    24tH,    1873. 


THE  progress  of  Thought  has  bei;u  likened,  by  an  able  writer  of 
our  time,  to  a  succession  of  waves  which  sweep  over  the  minds 
of  men  at  distant  intervals  : — 

*'  There  are  periods  of  companitivo  calm  and  stagnation,  and  then  times 
of  gradual  swelling  luid  uphoavhig  of  the  deep,  till  some  great  l)illow  slowly 
rean*  its  crest  above  the  surface,  higher  and  still  higher,  to  the  last ;  when, 
with  a  mighty  convulsion,  amid  foam  and  spray,  and  *  noise  of  many 
waters,'  it  topples  over  and  biu-sts  hi  thunder  up  the  beach,  bearing  the 
tfood  line  higher  than  before." 

**  In  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  watched  intelligently  the  signs  of 
the  times,"  continued  Miss  Cobbe, 

"  It  seems  that  some  such  wave  as  this  is  even  now  gathering  beneath 
us,  a  deoi)er  and  broader  wave  than  has  ever  yet  arisen.  No  partial  and 
temporary  rippling  of  the  surface  is  it  now,  hut  a  whole  mass  of  living 
thought  seems  steadily  and  slowly  upheaved,  and  the  ocean  is  moved  to 
its  depths.'*  "' 

The  experience  of  the  last  ten  years  has  so  fully  justified  this 
giave  warning,  that  it  clearly  becomes  all  who  duly  care  for  their 

*  Preface  to  the  Collected  Works  of  Theodore  Parker,  18GJ. 
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owD  and  their  children's  welfare,  to  look  well  to  the  foundations  of 
their  Beliefs,  which  are  likely  soon  to  be  tested  by  such  a  wave  as 
has  never  before  tried  their  solidity.  New  methods  of  research, 
new  bodies  of  facts,  new  modes  of  interpretation,  new  orders  of  ideas, 
aie  concurring  to  drive  onwards  a  flood  which  will  bear  with  unpre- 
cedented force  against  our  whole  fabric  of  Doctrine ;  and  no  edifice  is 
safe  against  its  undermining  power,  that  is  not  firmly  bedded  on  the 
solid  rock  of  Truth.  How,  then,  are  we  to  prepare  ourselves  to  meet 
it  ?  Shall  we,  like  Canute  and  his  courtiers,  rest  secure  in  our  own 
supremacy,  and  try  to  keep  back  the  waves  by  simply  forbidding 
their  advance  ?  We  need  not  go  as  far  as  Rome  for  examples  of 
this  mode  of  dealing  with  the  difficulty ;  for  we  have  a  good  many 
minor  popes  at  home,  who  can  scold  quite  as  well — and  just  as 
ineflfectually.  Shall  we  go  out,  as  Mi*s.  Partington  did,  with  ^pattens 
and  broom,  to  try  and  sweep  away  the  Atlantic  ?  Such  seems  to 
me  the  method  of  those  who  aim  to  put  down  a  great  Scientific 
hypothesis  by  citing  a  text  or  two  ;  *  setting  themselves  up  on  the 
pattens  of  Authority,  and  using  arguments  that  are  no  more  capable 
of  holding  water  than  the  incoherent  twigs  of  a  besom.  Or  shall 
we  imitate  the  able  Engineer,  who,  without  experience  of  the  power 
of  a  Channel-sea  driven  onwards  at  highest  spring-tide  by  a  S.W. 
gale,  thought  to  protect  his  railway-embankment  by  a  massive  wall  ? 
That  wall  was  broken  down,  that  embankment  washed  away,  by  the 
very  first  stonn  that  tested  its  security.  And  so  will  it  be  with  any 
barrier  which  the  Intellect  of  Man  may  try  to  erect  against  the  pro- 
gi-ess  of  other  Intellects  than  his  own ;  for  it  is  only  the  Source  of 
all  Thought  who  can  say  "  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  and  no  further, 
and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed." 

To  what  example,  then,  can  we  look  ?  What  better  can  we  wish 
for  than  is  supplied  by  that  w^onderful  Edifice,  which,  for  more  than 
a  century,  braving  the  violence  of  the  most  destructive  storms,-  has 
calmly  and  unintermittingly  displayed  its  guiding  light  to  the  wave- 
tossed  mariner,  and  which  has  furnished  the  pattern  of  every  similar 
beacon  elsewhere  erected  for  the  direction  and  warning  of  the 
navigator.  I  need  not  tell  you  to  what  I  refer ;  for  Smeaton  and 
the  Eddystone  are  household  words  to  every  Briton.  But  I  would 
show  you  something  of  the  mind  of  the  man  who  executed  what  has 
been  characterised  t  as  "  the  most  arduous  undertaking  that  had 
fallen  to  any  engineer,  and  than  which  none  was  ever  more  success- 
fully executed  "  and  something  of  the  way  in  which  he  prepared 
himself  for  his  great  work. 

•  See  "  Priests  and  Philosophers,*'  by  the  Rev.  W.  Greswell. 
t  Inbroduction  to  the  first  volume  of  the  "Transactions  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers." 
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The  mind  of  Smeaton  is  made  known  to  us  in  that  admir- 
able series  of  Keports  on  Engineering  subjects,  which  were 
described  by  the  same  competent  authority  "  as  a  mine  of  wealth 
for  the  sound  principles  which  they  unfold,  and  the  able  practice 
they  exemplify ;  both  alike  based  on  close  observation  of  the  opera- 
tions of  Nature,  and  affording  many  fine  examples  of  cautious 
saoracity  in  applying  the  instructions  she  gives  to  the  means  within 
the  reach  of  Art."  It  was  to  Nature,  not  to  the  time-honoured  tra- 
ditions of  his  profession,  that  this  great  practical  Philosopher  went, 
when  he  had  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  the  Eddystone.  He  saw  in 
the  bole  of  the  oak  which  had  stood  the  blasts  of  centuries,  the  shape 
that  would  not  only  give  to  his  tower  the  greatest  inherent  strength, 
but  would  project  upwards,  instead  of  directly  resisting,  the  dash  of 
the  impetuous  waves.  And  he  then  brought  all  the  resources  of 
constructive  skill  to  carry  out  this  sagacious  design ;  erecting  on  a 
broad  and  solid  foundation  that  beautifully-formed  superstructure, 
which  not  only  bears  aloft  the  far-shining  and  welcome  light,  but 
serves  as  the  dwelling-place  for  those  who  are  charged  with  its 
maintenance. 

And  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  way  in  which  we  should  endeavour 
to  erect  our  own  fabric  of  Thought,  if  we  wish  it  to  be  enduring  in 
itself, — ^withstanding  alike  the  rude  assaults  of  external  force,  and 
the  gi-adual  weakening  of  internal  decay, — and  to  afford  a  guiding 
light  to  others.  Our  foundations  must  be  laid  broad  and  deep  in  the 
Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Physical  Constitution  of  Man,  and  his  rela- 
tion to  all  that  is  outside  him.  Those  fixed  and  immutable  principles 
of  Reason  on  which  all  Knowledge  is  based,  must  be  solidly  and 
patiently  built  up,  course  by  course  ;  each  securely  bolted-down  to 
that  which  supports  it.  We  must  learn  early  "  to  distinguish  what 
is  just  in  itself,  from  what  is  merely  accredited  by  illustrious  names." 
We  must  cultivate  the  insight  which  shall  enable  us  to  detect  a 
fallacy  of  observation,  or  a  weakness  of  deduction  ;  and  determinately 
reject  from  our  ground-tiers  every  stone  that  is  not  fit  to  bear  the 
weight  of  the  superstructure  we  intend  to  raise  upon  them.  Recog- 
uising  it  as  a  fact  in  the  History  of  Human  Thought,  that  ever}'- 
great  Error  contains  some  admixture  of  Truth,  from  which  its  power 
over  men's  minds  is  essentially  derived,  we  must  so  shape  our  fabric 
that  it  shall  direct,  rather  than  oppose,  the  force  of  the  aggressive 
wave.  And  then,  though  our  skill  may  not  suffice  to  give  per- 
manence to  our  weaker  superstructure,  though  our  lantern  may  be 
shattered  and  our  light  may  for  a  time  *  be  extinguished,  we  shall 
retain  a  secure  basis  on  which  to  rebuild  our  tower,  crowning  it 
with  a  new  and  more  enduring  dome,  and  setting  in  it  a  lamp  of  yet 
brighter  lustre. 
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Such,  I  persuade  myself,  would  have  been  the  mode  in  which  we 
should  have  been  counselled  by  the  calm  wisdom  and  richly-stored 
historic  experience  of  that  illustrious  Man,  whose  memory  you  are 
now  met  to  honour ;  had  he  lived  into  these  times,  and  been  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  problems  we  have  now  to  meet.  Accustomed 
as  I  have  been  from  boyhood  to  hear  his  name  mentioned  with  affec- 
tionate respect,  counting  some  of  his  descendants  among  my  most 
valued  friends,  and  not  unfamiliar  with  the  general  bearing  of  his 
historic  writings,  I  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  life-long  consistency 
with  which  he  advocated  tlie  cause  of  human  freedom  and  human 
progiess ;  of  the  grave  severity  with  which  he  reflected  on  the 
intolemnce  of  those  Refonners,  who,  while  struggling  against  the  ab- 
solutism of  papal  Rome,  endeavoured  to  make  themselves  scarcely 
less  absolute  ;  and  of  the  true  philosophy  and  lenient  charity  with 
which  he  attributed  that  intolerance  to  the  habit  ingrained  in  their 
nature  by  their  early  training,  of  which  it  was  scarcely  in  their  power 
to  divest  themselves. 

And  in  now  inviting  your  attention  to  that  most  important 
question  of  practical  Psychology', — the  mode  in  which  our  Beliefs 
are  formed,  and  the  degree  in  which  we  arc  personally  responsible 
for  them, — I  am  but  following  a  path  which  he  marked  out,  towards 
a  conclusion  in  which  I  persuade  myself  that  he  would  have 
concurred. 

Our  Beliefs  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  our  Knowledge ; 
and  they  seem  to  me  to  bear  much  the  same  relation  to  it,  that  our 
furniture  has  to  the  building  in  which  we  put  it.  The  walls  are  (or 
ought  to  be)  solid  and  enduring  ;  so  is  everything  that  deserves  to  be 
called  Knowledge.  Each  stone  supports,  and  is  supported  by,  the 
rest ;  and  nothing  but  a  weakness  of  its  foundation  or  a  decay  of  its 
material  can  make  our  fabric  of  thought  uninhabitable.  But  the 
Beliefs  with  which  we  furnish  it  have  not  the  same  durability. 
Adapted  to  meet  our  temporary  needs,  they  may  be  either  poor  in 
material,  or  but  slightly  put  together.  A  carpet  wears  out,  and, 
when  past  shifting  and  patching,  must  be  replaced  by  a  new  one ; 
a  table  or  a  chair  breaks  down,  and,  after  successive  repairs,  is  dia- 
carded  as  no  longer  serviceable.  Or  perhaps  our  own  requirements 
change  ;  and  some  article  which  was  at  first  made  expressly  in 
accordance  with  them,  proves  no  longer  suitable  to  our  needs ;  so 
that,  finding  it  in  our  way,  we  wish  to  get  rid  of  it.  Some  pieces  of 
our  furniture,  again,  originally  of  more  substantial  make,  have  become 
faded  and  old-fashioned  ;  but  they  may  be  family  heirlooms,  or  we 
may  have  ourselves  become  attached  to  them  ;  and  so,  not  liking  to 
discard  them  altogether,  we  put  them  away  in  some  dark  comer,  or 
perhaps  consign  them  to  a  seldom-visited  lumber-room,  where  tJiey 
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rest  almost  forgotten  in  their  obscurity.  But  at  last  some  ray  of  sun- 
shine throTVS  a  brighter  light  than  usual  upon  our  dark  comer ;  or 
the  opening  of  the  shutters  of  our  lumber-room  lets  into  it  the 
unwonted  light  of  day  ;  and  we  then  find  our  old  sofas  and  four-post 
beds  so  moth-eaten  and  decayed,  that  we  turn  them  out  of  our  house 
instanter. 

I  shall  not  pursue  this  comparison  at  present,  but  propose  to 
resume  and  develop  it  hereafter. 

Although  Belief,  as  Dr.  Reid  truly  says,  "  admits  of  all  degrees, 
from  the  slightest  suspicion  to  the  fullest  assurance,"  yet  we 
commonly  use  the  term  to  designate  that  form  of  Assent  to  any  par- 
ticular proposition,  which,  while  falling  short  of  j)ositivc  certainty, 
is  yet  suflSciently  complete  not  only  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  our 
further  reasoning,  but  to  direct  our  course  of  action.  And  it  is 
cliiefly  in  this  sense  that  I  shall  use  the  term  on  the  present  occasion  ; 
distinguishing  Belief,  on  the  one  hand,  from  that  complete  assurance 
which  constitutes  positive  Knowledge,  and,  on  the  other,  from  that 
merely  speculative  or  provisional  acceptance  of  a  proposition,  which 
neither  shapes  our  thought,  nor  governs  our  action,  and  which  really 
constitutes  little  more  than  an  absence  of  d/i^belief  in  it. 

You  ai-e  all  familiar  with  that  current  doctrine  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  Belief,  which  assumes  that  we  "  try  '*  every  proposition  in 
our  Ck)urt  of  Intellect,  just  as  we  try  a  prisoner  in  a  Court  of  Law. 
We  are  supposed  to  listen  with  equal  attention  to  the  evidence 
adduced  on  each  side,  and  to  give  our  best  consideration  to  the  argu- 
ments which  the  opposing  advocates  erect  upon  it.  Holding  our 
Intellectual  balance  with  eyes  blinded  like  those  of  Justice,  we  poise 
against  each  other  the  two  aggregates  of  pro  and  con  ;  and  according 
as  one  or  the  other  scale  is  made  to  go  down  by  the  "  preponderance 
of  evidence,"  do  we  accept  or  reject  the  proposition.  But  how  comes 
it,  if  this  be  the  whole  account  of  our  procedure,  that  the  judgments 
of  different  men  on  the  very  same  evidence  are  so  notoriously  diverse  ? 
The  great  Tichbome  case,  for  example,  cannot  be  brought  up  in  any 
society,  without  eliciting  opposite  verdicts  from  self-constituted  jury- 
men, who  profess  to  have  followed  the  course  of  the  whole  trial  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  whoso  judgment  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
been  swayed  by  the  least  admixture  of  partiality  or  self-interest.  The 
clue  to  this  diversity  is  found  in  the  further  fact,  that  even  those 
who  agree  in  their  conclusion,  will'  often  be  found  to  have  formed 
it  on  dissimilar  grounds ;  the  respective  weights  of  the  several 
evidentiary  facts  being  very  differently  estimated  by  different  indivi- 
duals. And  thus  we  are  led  to  this  result ;  that  the  weights  or  pro- 
bative values  of  such  evidentiarj^  facts  are  not  absolute  qitantitles, 
but  matters  of  x>ev8onal  estimate;  being — like  our  sensations  of  heat 
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or  cold  as  compared  with  the  indications  of  the  thermometer — tlic 
expressions  of  their  effects  upon  our  own  consciousness.  For  while 
there  are  some  things  as  to  which  the  common  consciousness  of  Man- 
kind is  in  perfect  accord,  there  are  others  which  impress  diflferent 
individuals  so  diversely,  that  we  are  forced  to  regard  what  may  be 
termed  the  personal  equation*  of  each  recipient,  as  a  factor  whose 
importance  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  impressing  force,  in  the 
determination  of  the  resultant  Belief. 

The  nature  of  this  "  personal  equation,*'  and  the  degi'ee  in  which 
its  determination  lies  within  our  own  power,  constitute,  therefore,  an 
essential  part  of  our  enquiry. 

No  one  can  attend  to  his  own  habitual  course  of  Thought,  with- 
out recognizing  it  as  a  fact,  that  the  judgments  which  determine 
his  Beliefs  in  regard  to  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  propositions 
that  are  constantly  coming  before  him  (as,  for  example,  in  the 
reading  of  his  daily  Newspaper),  are  so  direct  and  immediate,  so  little 
governed  by  any  processes  of  conscious  ratiocination,  as  to  have  much 
of  the  intuitive  character.  We  estimate  the  worth  of  each  statement, 
partly  by  our  appreciation  of  the  external  evidence  on  which  it  rests, but 
still  more  (in  most  cases  at  least)  by  what  we  call  the  internal  evidence 
of  its  intrinsic  probability.  But  this  intrinsic  probability,  like  the 
respective  weights  of  the  several  facts  which  make  up  the  aggregate 
of  the  external  evidence,  may  be  estimated  very  differently  by 
different  individuals ;  the  "  personal  equation  "  of  each  being  often 
its  most  important  factor.  For  while  there  are  some  propositions 
which  are  at  once  decided  with  absolute  unanimity  by  an  appeal  to  the 
"  common  sense  "  of  Mankind,  there  are  others  on  which  very  different 
decisions  are  given,  with  no  less  directness  and  assurance,  by  different 
individuals,  according  to  the  respective  mental  state  of  each  at  the 
moment ;  the  response  of  eveiy  individual  Mind  to  any  such  question 
asked  of  it,  being  as  much  the  result  of  the  antecedent  condition  of 
that  Mind,  as  our  feeling  of  heat  or  cold  when  we  plunge  our  hands 
into  a  basin  of  lukewarm  water  is  dependent  upon  their  previous 
thermal  condition.! 

Let  us  take  as  an  example  of  an  immediate  judgment  in  which 
there  would  be  a  general  if  not  an  universal  accordance,  that  which 
any  person  of  average  intelligence  would  give  upon  the  case  put  by 

*  This  term  is  need  by  Astronomers  to  mark  the  quickness  of  Sight  by  which  each 
of  several  observers  is  diaracterized  ;  any  visual  phenomenon  that  is  being  watched 
for  by  two  observers  at  once  (as,  for  example,  the  contact  of  a  star  with  the  wire 
of  the  transit  instrument)  being  usually  seen  appreciably  sooner  by  one  of  them  than 
by  the  other. 

t  Thus  if  we  immerse  the  right  hand  for  a  short  time  in  cold  water,  and  the  left  in 
hot,  and  then  transfer  them  both  to  water  of  medium  temperature,  this  will  be  felt 
as  warm  by  the  right,  and  &s  cold  by  the  left 
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Paley  in  the  opening  sentence  of  his  Natural  Theology  : — "  In  crossing 
ti  heath,  suppose  I  pitched  my  foot  against  a  stone,  and  were  asked 
how  the  stone  came  to  be  there  :  I  might  possibly  answer  that  for 
anything  I  knew  to  the  contrary,  it  had  lain  there  for  ever ;  nor 
iivould  it  perhaps  be  very  easy  to  show  the  absurdity  of  this  answer." 
Now  what  is  it  that  determines  our  immediate  rejection  of  a  pro- 
position, which,  as  Paley  says  truly,  cannot  be  easily  refuted  by  any 
strict  logical  process  ?  Perhaps  neither  the  child  nor  the  savage  would 
have  anything  to  say  against  it;  yet  no  member  of  an  educated 
-  community  could  entertain  it  for  a  moment.  For  what  we  call  our 
ordinary  Common  Sense  pronounces  its  adverse  decision  in  the  most 
distinct  and  explicit  form,  immediately  that  the  proposition  is  brought 
before  its  tribunal ;  its  judgment  being  an  acquired  intuition,  which 
may  be  r^arded  as  the  geneml  resultant  of  a  great  aggregate  of 
familiar  experiences,  embodied  in  each  individual's  Reason. 

But  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  the  matter  is  one  which  lies 
outside  the  range  of  ordinary  "common  sense;"  some  special  pre- 
paredness being  required  for  the  right  appreciation  of  the  inherent 
probability  of  the  statement.  One  among  my  audience,  for  example, 
who  has  no  previous  information  on  the  subject,  happens  to  read  the 
entertaining  and  (in  certain  aspects)  very  suggestive  Autobiography 
of  Robert  Houdin  the  Conjuror,  and  meets  near  its  conclusion  with 
the  following  passage  :— 

"  The  furnace  (of  an  iron-foundry)  was  opened,  and  a  jet  of  molteu 
metal,  alx)ut  the  thickness  of  my  arm,  buret  forth.  Sparks  flew  in  every 
direction,  as  if  it  were  a  firework  performance.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few 
minutes,  my  companion  walked  up  to  the  furnace,  and  calmly  began  wash- 
ing his  hands  in  the  metal,  as  if  it  had  been  lukewarm  water.  I  walked 
forwai-d  in  my  turn  ;  I  imitated  my  companion's  movements ;  I  litei-ally 
dabbled  in  the  burning  liquid  ;  I  took  a  handful  of  the  metal  and  threw  it 
in  the  air,  and  it  fell  back  in  a  fire-shower  on  the  ground.  The  impression 
I  felt  in  touching  this  molten  iron  can  only  be  compared  to  what  I  should 
have  experienced  in  handling  liquid  velvet,  if  I  may  so  expi-ess  myself." 

Any  ordinary  reader  would  be  fully  justified  in  treating  this  won- 
derful narration  as  Houdin's  account  of  some  new  kind  of  conjuring 
trick,  like  the  *'  inexhaustible  bottle,"  the  "  aerial  suspension,'^  or  the 
"second  sight,'*  mentioned  in  his  previous  pages.  For  he  would 
scarcely  be  more  able  to  conceive  of  a  man  literally  and  actually 
immersing  his  hands  in  molten  iron,  without  any  special  preparation, 
and  withdrawing  them  unharmed,  than  he  could  suppose  an  unlimited 
quantity  of  several  diflferent  liquids  to  be  poured  out  of  a  single 
bottle. 

Another  reader,  however,  finds  no  inherent  improbability  in  the 
narration ;  for  he  knows   that  a  special  study  had  been  made  by 
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M.  Boutigny  of  that  "spheroidal  state"  of  bodies,  of  which  we  have- 
a  familiar  example  in  the  rolling  aad  jumping  of  drops  of  water 
upon  a  red-hot  iron  plate ;  and  that  between  this  phenomenon  (which 
18  in  itself  sufficiently  wonderful,  when  we  come  to  think  of  it,) 
and  the  harmless  immersion  of  the  hand  in  molten  iron,  M.  Boutigny 
liad  worked  out  a  continuous  series  of  experimental  marvels,  all  of* 
them  referable  to  the  same  simple  aud  intelligible  principle, — mz.y, 
the  interposition  of  a  film  of  vapour  between  the  heated  plate  and 
the  water  thrown  upon  it,  or  between  the  molten  iron  and  the  hand 
immersed  in  it,*  which  prevehts  absolute  contact  between  the  two. 
Our  second  reader  might  himself,  perhaps,  have  been  present  at  the 
Meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  1845,  at  which  M.  Boutigny 
gave  an  account  of  these  investigations,  and  publicly  exhibited  the 
freezing  of  xvater  in  a  red-hot  platinum  crucible  (an  experiment 
which  Faraday  afterwards  "  capped  "  by  freezing  Tiiei'cury  in  a  like^ 
vessel) ;  and  at  which,  also,  one  of  the  workmen  at  Messrs.  Ransome 
and  May's  foundry,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  competent 
witnesses,  did  exactly  what  Houdin  describes.  Or,  if  he  was  not 
himself  present,  he  knows  that  M.  Boutigny's  experiments  were  fully 
accepted  as  genuine  at  the  time  by  the  whole  Scientific  world  ;  that 
they  have  never  in  any  way  been  called  in  question ;  and  that  the- 
doctrine  founded  upon  them  is  now  univeraally  recognized  as  an 
established  principle  in  Physics.  Tlius  he  has  been  prepared  by  his- 
previous  training  for  the  ready  acceptance  of  Houdin's  narration  ;  he 
feels  assured  that  the  occurrence  oni(jht  have  happened  exactly  as  it 
is  described,  this  very  M.  Boutigny  being  named  by  Houdin  as  his  com- 
panion and  exemplar;  and  looking  to  the  reason  assigned  by  Houdin  for 
inquiring  into  the  subject, — viz.,  his  desire  to  account  for  the  wonders 
he  had  himself  witnessed  in  the  performances  of  the  Ai-ab  conjurors^ 
whom  lie  was  sent  by  the  French  Government  to  outdo  (these  men 
^valkiug  with  bare  feet  upon  red-hot  bars  of  iron,  and  licking  red-hot 
plates  with  their  tongues), — he  sees  no  reason  for  discrediting  Houdin's 
statement  that  it  really  cZ/^Z  happen. 

To  the  well-informed  Physicist,  the  internal  evidence  of  conformity 
to  a  general  principle  is  here  so  satisfactory,  that  he  needs  but  a  very 
small  ^\  eight  of  external  testimony  to  justify  his  belief  in  the  par- 
ticular  fact  naiTated.  But  to  anyone  who  comes  freshly  to  the  sub- 
ject, the  affirmation  seems  to  rest  on  external  testimony  alone; 
wliile  the  negation  afforded  by  the  inherent  improbability  of  the 
statement  is  to  his  mind  so  decisive,  that  he  deems  himself  fully 
justified  in  repudiating  it  altogether.  Supposing,  however,  that  a 
scientific  friend  points  out  to  him  that  he  has.  no  title  to  set  up  a 

•  If  the  hand  be  naturally  moist,  there  is  no  need  of  any  preparation  whatever ;  if 
it  be  dry,  the  hand  should  be  previously  dipped  in  water  and  wiped  on  a  toweL 
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judgment  which  has  no  other  basis  than  bis  own  ordinary  common 
sense,  against  that  of  men  who  have  given  special  attention  to  this 
department  of  inquiry,  and  who  agree  in  asserting,  not  only  that  the 
fact  is  true,  but  that  it  admits  of  a  satisfactory  explanation  ;  he 
then,  if  not  over-confident  in  his  own  judgment,  withdraws  the 
negation,  and  accepts  the  affirmative^  in  deference  to  the  authority  by 
which  it  is  supported ;  still,  however,  without  feeling  that  assurance 
which  constitutes  "conviction."  But,  further,  if  he  can  then  be 
induced  to  go,  step  by  step,  through  the  whole  series  of  experimental 
researches  which  lead  up  to  this  wonderful  climax,  he  comes  to  feel 
the  full  force  of  that  internal  evidence,  which  not  only  removes  all 
difficulty  in  the  acceptance  of  the  asserted  fact,  but  shows  that  it  has 
an  inherent  probability  of  its  own,  as  a  particular  case  of  a  well- 
established  general  principle.  And  yet  I  suspect  that,  however 
strong  his  mental  conviction  as  to  the  safety  of  the  act,  there  is 
not  one  of  us  who  would  venture  to  hold  his  hand  in  a  stream  of 
molten  iron,  until  he  had  previously  seen  another  person  do  so  with 
impunity. 

Another  illustration,  in  a  very  different  line  of  inquirj',  may  be 
drawn  from  the  recent  case  of  Louise  Lateau,  a  Belgian  peasant  girl, 
who  has  exhibited  the  curious  phenomenon  of  "  stigmatization," — 
that  is,  a  spontaneous  periodical  bleeding,  without  any  actual  wounds, 
from  the  hands  and  feet,  the  forehead  and  the  side,  which  were 
pierced  in  the  crucified  Saviour.  By  Catholics,  this  occurrence  (like 
previous  cases  of  the  same  kind)  has  been  trumpeted  as  miraculous ; 
while  by  Protestants,  it  has  been  denounced  as  an  imposture.  Here 
we  at  once  see  how  completely  the  antecedent  condition  of  each  mind 
has  determined  the  response;  the  external  testimony  as  to  the  facts  of 
the  case  which  satisfies  the  former,  being  altogether  repudiated  by  the 
latter,  on  account  of  what  they  regard  as  its  inherent  improbability. 
But  to  the  Physiologist  who  has  carefully  studied  the  local  effects  which 
concentrated  attention  can  exert  on  bodily  organs,  especially  when 
coupled  with  a  strong  expectation  of  a  certain  rcsidt  (such  expecta- 
tion being  peculiarly  efficacious  when  coupled  with  strong  religious 
emotion),  the  case  presents  no  difficulty  whatever.  The  testimony 
of  the  numerous  and  competent  Medical  witnesses,  fully  on  their 
guard  against  sources  of  fallacy,  and  determined  to  detect  the  cheat, 
if  cheat  there  were,  affords  as  strong  a  body  of  external  evidence  as 
could  be  brought  to  prove  the  reality  of  any  occurrence  whatever. 
And  so  far  from  finding  any  inherent  improbability  in  their  narrative, 
I  can  only  say  for  myself,  that  its  intenial  evidence  is  to  my  mind 
quite  as  strong  as  its  external.  The  subject  of  it  was  obviously  one 
of  that  class  of  young  women  who  are  known  to  every  me<lical 
practitioner  as  peculiarly  liable  to  "  possession  "  by  dominant  ideas  ; 
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and  this  possession  manifested  itself  in  a  periodical "  ecstacj,**  a  form 
of  natural  Somnambulism,  in  which  the  mind,  entirely  closed  to 
the  external  world,  is  given  up  entirely  to  its  own  contemplations. 
Her  current  of  thought  and  feeling  in  this  state  uniformly  ran  in  the 
direction  of  the  Saviour's  Passion,  the  whole  scene  of  wnich  seemed 
to  pass  before  her  mind,  as  might  be  judged  from  her  expressive 
actions ;  and  a  strong  evidence  of  the  reality  of  the  condition  was 
afforded  by  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  medical 
witnesses,  each  fit  terminated  in  a  state  of  extreme  physical 
prostration,  which  could  not  have  been  simulated, — ^the  pulse  being 
scarcely  perceptible,  the  breathing  slow  and  feeble,  and  the  whole 
surface  bedewed  wi^  a  cold  perspiration.  Now  the  transudation  of 
blood  from  the  skin  through  the  orifices  of  the  perspiratory  ducts, 
under  strong  emotional  excitement,  being  a  well-authenticated 
Physiological  fact,  there  seems  to  me  nothing  in  the  least  degree 
improbable  in  the  narrative ;  on  the  contrary,  anyone  who  accepts 
the  "  charming  away  *'  of  warts,  and  the  cure  of  more  serious  maladies, 
as  results  of  a  strongly  excited  "  expectant  attention,"  will  regard  the 
stigmatization  of  an  Ecstatica  as  the  natural  result  of  the  intense 
concenti-ation  of  her  thoughts  and  feelings  on  a  subject  that  obviously 
had  a  peculiar  attraction  for  them. 

Thus  the  Belief  of  the  Catholic  partizan  in  the  "  miraculous"  theory, 
that  of  his  Protestant  opponent  in  the  "  cheat"  theory,  and  that  of  the 
scientific  Physiologist  in  the  "  natural "  theory,  all  of  which  have  the 
same  external  testimony  as  one  of  their  factors,  are  severally  governed 
by  the  "personal  equation"  which  constitutes  the  other  factor, — 
namely,  thai  antecechnt  mental  state  which  really  settles  the  value 
to  be  assigned  to  the  external  testimony,  by  what  it  regards  as  the 
inherent  probability  or  improbability  of  the  fact,  and  thus  indirectly 
determines  the  "  preponderance  of  evidence."  Either  may,  if  he 
thinks  proper,  accuse  each  of  the  two  others  of  being  "prejudiced" 
in  favour  of  his  own  particular  belief;  but  the  "prejudice  "  is  simply, 
in  each  case,  a  resultant  of  previous  training.  I,  on  the  one  hand, 
who  accept  the  scientific  explanation,  have  no  right  to  chafge  the 
devout  Catholic  with  absurd  superstition,  because,  having  been 
brought  up  in  the  belief  that  miracles  are  worked  at  the  present 
day  for  the  authentication  of  Divine  truth,  he  accepts  this  particular 
case  as  belonging  to  the  "miraculous"  category;  but  he,  on  the 
other,  is  not  entitled  to  brand  me  as  a  sceptic  or  an  infidel,  because^ 
having  been  brought  up  in  the  belief  that  the  age  of  miracles  has 
ceased,  my  scientific  studies  lead  me  to  a  rational  explanation  of  the 
facts  which  I  agree  with  him  in  accepting.  I  may  fairly,  however^ 
deny  the  right  of  his  Protestant  opponent  to  question  either  die 
honesty  or  the  competence  of  witnesses,  whose  prepossessions  were 
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obviously  rather  against  than  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
phenomena ;  merely  because,  while  refusing  to  admit  their  "  mira- 
culous "  character,  he  has  not  given  sufficient  attention  to  the  body 
of  evidence  relating  to  the  influence  of  mental  upon  bodily  states,* 
to  be  able  to  recognize  their  "  naturalness." 

I  would  now  ask  you  to  accompany  me  in  the  examination  of  a 
still  more  remarkable  phenomenon,  which  attracted  considerable 
attention  some  years  ago,  but  of  which  nothing  (so  far  as  I  know) 
has  been  lately  heard ;  that,  namely,  which  the  late  Mr.  Braid  of 
Manchester  termed  "Human  hybernation."  It  is  known  to  most 
persons  who  have  resided  long  in  India,  that  certain  Hindoo  devotees 
are  reputed  to  have  the  power  of  passing  at  will  into  a  condition  of  ' 
death-like  torpor,  and  of  remaining  for  days  or  even  weeks  in  that 
condition  without  the  loss  of  their  vitality,  so  that  they  may  be  resus- 
citated by  appropriate  means,  although  they  have  been  all  that  time 
buried  so  securely  in  a  vault,  as  to  be  absolutely  cut  off  from  supplies 
of  foody  and  almost  entirely  secluded  from  air.  But  I  suppose  that 
there  are  few  who  have  regarded  such  statements  as  deserving  of  any 
serious  attention;  the  wonderful  juggleiy  by  which  the  celebrated 
"  tree  trick  "  is  performed,  being,  it  may  be  supposed,  quite  adequate 
to  impress  witnesses  of  no  extraordinary  penetration,  with  a  belief  in 
the  genuineness  of  phenomena  that  were  merely  contrived  for  the 
purpose  of  deceit.  But  the  narratives  which  Mr.  Braid  obtained  from 
witnesses  not  only  of  unimpeachable  veracity  but  of  the  fullest  compe- 
tence, to  whom  every  facility  for  the  most  careful  scrutiny  was 
accorded,  put  the  matter  in  an  entirely  difierent  light.  In  one  of  these 
cases,  vouched  for  by  Sir  Claude  Wade,  who  was  long  our  political 
agent  at  the  Court  of  Runjeet  Singh,  the  Fakeer  was  buried  in  an 
underground  cell  for  six  weeks ;  and  having  been  twice  dug  out  by 
Runjeet  Singh  during  that  period,  was  found  on  each  occasion  in 
precisely  the  same  condition  of  apparent  death  as  when  first  buried. 
In  another  case,  mentioned  by  Lieutenant  Boileau,  in  his  "  Narrative 
of  a  Journey  in  Raj  warm,"  in  183.5,  the  man  had  been  buried  for  ten 
days,  in  a  grave  lined  with  masonry  and  covered  with  large  slabs  of 
stone,  and  strictly  guarded  ;  and  he  assured  Lieut.  B.  that  he 
was  reaJy  to  submit  to  an  interment  of  a  twelvemonth's  duration,  if 
desireil.  In  a  third  case,  cited  by  Mr.  Braid,  the  trial  was  made  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  a  British  Officer,  a  period  of  nine  days 
having  been  stipulated  for  on  the  part  of  the  devotee ;  but  the 
Officer,  fearing  that  he  might  incur  blame  if  the  result  should  be 
fatal,  had  the  Fakeer  dug  out  on  the  third  day,  without  any  previous 
notice.  In  each  cdse  we  have  the  testimony  of  British  Medical 
officers  as  to  the  condition  of  the  body  when  exhumed ;  and  in  this 

*  See  Dr.  Tuke'a  work  on  the  * '  Influence  of  the  Mind  on  the  Body. "  , 
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all  the  narratives  agree.  Its  appearance  was  perfectly  corpse-like  ; 
no  pulsation  could  be  detected  either  in  the  heart  or  in  the  arteries 
(there  was  no  stethoscopy  in  those  days) ;  and  there  were*  no  percep- 
tible movements  of  breathing.  The  means  of  restoration  employed 
by  the  attendants  of  the  Saint  were  just  what  we  should  ourselves 
employ  in  a  case  of  "  suspended  animation  ;"  namely,  friction  of  the 
surface,  the  application  of  warmth,  and  the  administration  of 
stimulants  as  soon  as  the  power  of  swallowing  returned. 

Still  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  so  intrinsically  improbable,  not  to 
say  impossible,  that  a  state  of  apparent  death  could  be  self-induced 
in  the  first  instance,  and  could  then  endure  for  weeks  (to  say  nothing 
of  months)  without  the  absolute  loss  of  vitality,  that  it  is  more  likely 
that  even  these  most  competent  and  trustworthy  witnesses  were 
deceived,  than  that  the  facts  really  happened  as  narrated  by  them. 
And  a  determined  sceptic  might  feel  himself  justified  in  likening 
their  narratives  to  the  wonderful  stories  told  by  Marco  Polo,  as  to  the 
chain  thrown  up  into  the  air,  the  climbing-up  of  this  chain  by  a  boy 
until  he  was  out  of  sight,  the  falling  to  the  ground  of  his  head,  body, 
and  limbs  in  separate  pieces,  and  their  spontaneous  reunion,  so  that 
the  boy  got  up  and  walked  alive  and  whole  in  the  presence  of  a 
circle  of  spectators. 

But  the  scientific  Physiologist,  as  in  the  preceding  instance,  sees  a 
clue  to  the  rational  explanation  of  the  cases  of  the  buried  Fakeers  ; 
which  leads  him  to  view  the  testimony  given  in  regard  to  them  by 
the  cautious,  sceptical,  and  well-informed  witnesses  who  vouch  for 
them,  in  a  very  different  light  from  that  of  the  wonder-loving  Tra- 
veller of  the  middle  ages. 

In  the  first  place,  the  state  of  "  suspended  animation "  or 
"  apparent  death  "  is  one  of  which  the  existence  cannot  be  denied  ; 
since  it  is  continually  produced  by  drowning,  and  sometimes  occurs 
spontaneously.  And  that  such  a  state  might  be  maintained  in  India 
under  the  circumstances  described,  for  a  much  longer  period  than  in 
this  country,  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  warmth  of  the  tropical 
soil ;  which  will  prevent  any  considerable  reduction  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  buried  in  it,  notwithstanding  the  almost  entire 
suspension  of  its  internal  heat-producing  operations.  Again,  it  has 
been  experimentally  ascei-tained  that  even  warm-blooded  Mammals, 
whose  hybernation  is  profound,  can  be  kept  under  water  for  an  hour 
or  more  without  injury;  although,  in  their  ordinary  condition  of 
activity,  they  would  be  killed  by  a  submersion  of  three  or  four 
minutes.  And  thus  there  is  nothing,  in  the  almost  complete  priva- 
tion of  air,  that  militates  against  the  probability  that  the  buried 
Fakeer  might  remain  enclosed  in  a  nanow  vault,  without  suffering 
from  the  want  of  it ;  for  the  nearly  complete  suspension  of  all  the 
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iunctions  of  life  will  reduce  the  demand  for  air,  as  for  food,  almost  to 
-zero. 

But,  secondly,  there  is  to  the  well-informed  Physiologist  no 
inherent  improbability  in  the  self-induction  of  this  curious  condition. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  he  has  the  standard  case  of  Colonel  Townsend, 
which  no  medical  authority  has  ever  ventured  to  call  in  question,  so 
high  was  the  authority  of  Dr.  Cheyne,  the  eminent  physician  by 
whom  it  was  recorded.  And  Mr.  Braid,  in  the  course  of  his  experi- 
ments on  that  form  of  artificial  Somnambulism  which  he  termed 
Hypnotism,  met  with  several  cases  (of  which  I  myself  saw  more  than 
one)  in  which  the  self-induction  of  that  state  produced  a  marked 
lowering  of  the  pulse  and  respiration ;  the  reduction  being  such  in 
one  instance  as  seriously  to  alarm  Mr.  Braid,  and  to  necessitate  the 
immediate  termination  of  the  experiment. 

The  inherent  improbability  of  the  asserted  phenomena,  then,  being 
thus  weakened  or  even  removed  by  Scientific  inquiry,  we  are  free  to 
attach  whatever  weight  to  the  testimony  in  their  favour  we  may 
think  it  deserves  on  its  own  account.  And  I  long  since  expressed 
my  own  conviction,  that  though  we  may  scarcely  accept  that  testimony 
.as  affording  a  satisfactory  basis  for  positive  assurance,  we  have  no 
right  whatever  to  refuse  to  believe  it.  The  case  seemed  to  me  to  be 
one  fairly  calling  for  that  "suspension  of  the  judgment,"  which  our 
great  Faraday  used  to  advocate,  as  preferable  in  many  instances  to 
that  premature  "  making  up  of  our  minds,"  which  often  involves  either 
our  U7i-niaking  them  again  at  some  subsequent  time  when  fresh 
•evidence  has  been  adduced,  or  our  persistence,  from  mere  obstinacy, 
in  a  belief  which  we  should  not  have  adopted  in  the  first  instance,  if 
the  whole  case  had  been  then  before  us. 

But  having  happened  long  since  to  speak  on  the  subject  to  Prof 
Max  Miiller,  I  learned  from  him  the  additional  very  important  fact, 
that  this  condition  of  self-induced  suspension  of  vital  activity  forms, 
as  it  were,  the  climax  of  a  whole  series  of  states,  with  two  of  which  I 
was  myself  very  familiar — "  Electro-biology,"  or  artificial  Reverie, 
and  "  Hypnotism,"  or  artificial  Somnambulism ;  both  of  them  ad- 
mirably studied  by  Mr.  Braid,  through  whose  kindness  I  had  many 
opportunities  of  investigating  their  phenomena.  The  self-induction 
of  these  states,  practised  by  the  Hindoo  devotees,  is  pai*t  of  a  system 
of  Religious  Philosophy  which  is  termed  the  Yoga ;  and  by  the  kind- 
ness of  Prof.  Max  Miiller  I  possess  a  very  curious  account  of  this 
Philosophy,  printed  at  Benares  twenty- two  years  ago,  by  Sub-Assistant 
Surgeon  Paul,  who  had  carefully  studied  it.  It  appears  from  this 
that  the  object  of  the  whole  system  is  to  induce  a  state  of  mystical 
self-contemplation,  tending  to  the  absorption  of  the  soul  of  the  indi- 
vidual into  the  Supreme  soul,  the  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Destroyer 
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of  the  World  ;  and  that  the  lower  forms  of  it  consist  in  the  adoption 
of  certain  fixed  postures,  which  seem  to  act  much  in  the  same  wajr 
with  the  fixation  of  the  vision  in  Mr.  Braid's  methods.  The  first 
state,  Prdndydma,  corresponds  very  closely  with  that  of  Reverie  or 
Abstraction  ;  the  mind  being  turned  in  upon  itself  and  entirely  givea 
up  to  devout  meditation,  but  the  sensibility  to  external  impressions 
not  being  altogether  suspended.  The  second  state,  Pratyahdra,  is  one- 
which — the  external  senses  being  closed,  while  the  mind  Ls  still 
active — corresponds  with  some  forms  of  Somnambulism.  Those  who- 
have  attained  the  power  of  inducing  this  condition,  then  practize 
Dharana,  a  stage  of  complete  quiescence  of  body  and  mind,  corre- 
sponding with  what  is  known  as  Catalepsy, — the  body  remaining  in. 
any  posture  in  which  it  may  be  placed.  From  this  they  pass  into- 
the  Dhyana,  in  which  they  believe  themselves  to  be  surrounded  by 
flashes  of  external  light  or  electricity,  and  thus  to  be  brought  into  com- 
munion with  the  Universal  Soul,  which  endows  them  with  a  clairvoyant 
power.  And  the  final  state  of  Sam^hi,  which  they  themselves  liken 
to  the  hybernation  of  animals,  and  in  which  the  respiratory  move- 
ments are  suspended,  is  regarded  as  that  of  absolute  mental  tran- 
quillity, which,  according  to  these  mystics,  is  the  highest  state  w^hich 
Man  can  attain ;  the  individual  being  absolutely  incapable  of  com- 
mitting sin  in  thought,  act,  or  speech,  and  having  his  thoughts, 
completely  occupied  with  the  idea  of  Brahma,  or  the  Supreme  Soul, 
without  any  effort  of  his  own  mind. 

From  this  point  of  view,  then,  the  history  of  the  buried  Fakeers 
presents  a  new  significance ;  for  so  far  from  being  an  exceptional 
phenomenon,  this  self-induced  state  of  suspended  animation  is  one 
towards  which  the  whole  of  their  system  of  Religious  Philosophy 
tends,  and  for  which  it  provides,  as  it  were,  both  the  physical  and 
the  mental  education.  And  the  evidence  thus  derived  from  aa 
entirely  independent  source,  of  the  inherent  probability  of  occur- 
rences whose  narration  fii*st  called  forth  nothing  but  incredulity,, 
seems  now,  in  my  judgment,  sufficient  to  give  a  very  decided 
preponderance  to  the  scale  of  positive  belief 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  state  of  Belief  of  each  one  of  yourselves,, 
to  whom  the  subjects  of  the  three  cases  I  have  now  discussed  may 
be  entirely  new,  will  be  mainly  determined  by  the  confidence  you. 
may  be  severally  predisposed  to  place  in  my  scientific  knowledge. 
You  may  reasonably  conclude  that,  although  not  a  professed  Physicist,. 
I  should  not  declare  to  you  my  conviction  that  a  man  may  hold  his . 
hand    unharmed   in   a  stream  of  molten  iron,  without  having  the 
strongest  grounds  for  that  assumnce  which  the  confirmation  of  a 
jvTiwi  scientific  probability  can  furnish  to  the  testimony  of   com- 
petent and  unprejudiced  witnesses.     And  those   of  you  who   may 
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know  me  not  only  as  a  Physiologist,  but  as  one  who  has  for  thirty 
years  made  a  special  study  of  the  border  ground  between  Physiology 
and  Psychology,  will  perhaps  be  disposed  to  think  that  I  should  not, 
i^ithout  adequate  reason,  speak  to  you  of  the  stigmatization  of  Louise 
Lateau,  and  of  the  buried  life  of  the  Hindoo  Yog^,  as  not  to  be 
lightly  put  aside  as  cheats,  but  to  be  entertained  as  matters  of 
serious  investigation.  In  each  of  these  cases,  however,  the  question 
is  obviously  one  as  to  which  the  decision  between  Testimony  and  the 
dictates  of  Common  Sense  depends  upon  specUd  knowledge  ;  the 
negative  verdict  which  almost  every  person  of  average  intelligence 
would  almost  unhesitatingly  pronounce,  being  liable  to  reversal  by 
the  lightening  of  the  scale  of  general  experience,  while  fresh  weights 
are  put  by  special  investigation  into  the  scale  of  testimony.  And 
the  "  personal  equation  "  which  determines  the  belief  of  each  in- 
dividual who  does  not  work  out  the  inquiry  for  himself,  here  consists 
mainly  in  his  confidence  in  the  knowledge  and  judgment  of  another 
person.  The  evidentiary  facts  on  which  his  scientific  guide  relies, 
may  be  utterly  meaningless  to  himself ;  but  he  accepts  them,  as  the 
merchant  would  a  bill  of  exchange,  on  that  guide's  assurance  of  their 
worth  ;  and  the  "  preponderance  of  evidence,"  like  the  balance  of  an 
accoimt,  is  decided  accordingly.  If  any  one  who  is  either  disqualified 
by  ignorance  from  rightly  appreciating  the  value  of  the  evidentiary 
facts,  or  is  unwilling  to  take  the  trouble  of  investigating  the  case, 
claims  to  dispose  of  it  in  an  ofF-hand  way  in  accordance  with  his 
"  common-sense "  notions,  we,  who  liave  studied  the  subject,  take 
leave  to  tell  him  that  it  is  a  case  requiring  the  i(7icominon  sense 
that  only  special  culture  can  bestow,  without  the  possession  of  which 
bis  judgment  is  altogether  worthless. 

But  I  have  now  to  direct  our  inquiiy  to  that  class  of  Beliefs,  which 
relate  to  matters  lying  within  the  scope  of  ordinary  reason,  upon 
which  every  thoughtful  man  feels  himself  not  only  competent  but 
called  upon  to  decide  for  himself,  and  yet  as  to  which  there  is  no 
less  a  diversity  in  the  judgments  formed  upon  the  same  evidence, 
than  there  is  in  the  cases  we  have  already  considered. 

While  the  world  has  been  too  ready  to  charge  with  Moral  culpa- 
bility those  who  depart  from  the  beaten  tracks  of  Religious  or  Scientific 
orthodoxy,  independent  thinkere  seem  to  me  to  have  often  been 
unjust  as  well  as  unwise  in  flinging  back  the  accusation,  and  in 
imputing  to  those  whose  mental  development  has  taken  place  under 
a  particular  system,  and  whose  whole  intellectual  and  moml  nature 
has  shaped  itself  into  conformity  with  that  system,  either  a  wilful 
blindness  to  evidence  which  at  once  carries  conviction  to  their  own 
minds,  or  an  intellectual  incapacity  to  appreciate  it.     For,  as  I  shall 
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now  endeavour  to  show  you,  the  ordinary  Beliefs  of  every  individual 
are  mainly  determined  by  a  "personal  equation"  not  less  definite 
than  that  of  the  man  who  has  studied  some  particular  subject,  though 
it  is  the  exponent  rather  of  his  (jenercd  than  of  his  special  culture. 
Here  we  shall  find  it  convenient  to  resume  our  former  comparison, 
and  liken  the  Mind  of  each  individual  to  an  Edifice, — palace, 
dwelling-house,  or  cottage,  as  the  case  may  be, — which,  though  par- 
tially furnished,  still  has  some  of  its  rooms  entirely  empty,  while  in 
others  there  are  recesses,  nooks,  and  comers  remaining  to  be  filled, 
or  perhaps  only  a  few  pegs  on  which  some  lighter  articles  may  be 
loosely  hung. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  our  immediate  acceptance  or  rejection 
of  the  propositions  daily  coming  before  us,  as  to  which  oiu*  judgment 
does  not  need  to  be  itpecially  informed,  but  which  the  ordinary 
Common  Sense,  or  acquired  Instinct,  of  an  average  man  is  quite 
competent  to  decide,  is  determined  on  exactly  the  same  principle,  as 
our  acceptance  or  rejection  of  (let  us  say)  a  bookcase,  which  may  be 
offered  as  likely  to  suit  a  certain  recess  in  our  library.  For  just  as 
our  decision  is  guided  in  the  latter  case  by  the  Jittiny- in  of  the  piece 
of  furniture  to  the  vacant  nook,  so  does  our  Intellectual  assent  to  a 
new  proposition  depend  wponii^  Jittiny -in  to  some  appropriate  place 
in  our  existing  Fabric  of  Thought.  The  Jit  of  this  now  bookcase 
may  be  so  perfect,  that  we  have  no  question  whatever  about  retaining 
it ;  and  it  gradually,  by  use  and  habit,  becomes  to  ourselves  as  much 
a  part  of  the  library,  as  if  it  had  grown  into  its  walls.  And  so  a  new 
Belief,  for  which  an  appropriate  place  is  ready  in  our  Fabric  of 
Thought,  and  which  precisely  fits-in  to  that  place,  not  only  obtains 
immediate  acceptance,  but  ere  long  (if  not  called  in  question)  is 
adopted  into  the  fabric  itself. 

But,  again,  the  fit  of  the  bookcase  may  not  be  perfect  in  the  first 
instance,  and  yet  we  may  think  so  well  of  its  genei*al  suitableness 
as  not  to  like  to  let  it  go ;  and  we  theu  consider  whether  by  some 
slight  alteration  either  of  the  bookcase  or  of  the  recess,  we  can  bring 
about  an  adjustment.  If  this  can  be  done,  we  keep  the  bookcase  ;  if 
it  cannot,  we  send  it  back.  Even  so,  the  new  proposition  may  not  in 
the  fii*st  instance  find  any  place  in  our  fabric  of  thought  into  which 
it  can  be  received ;  and  yet  its  want  of  accordance  may  be  so  slight, 
as  to  lead  us  to  examine  whether  we  cannot  make  it  fit  b\' 
some  process  of  acconnnodation  ; — either  our  recess  being  widened 
by  argument  and  discussion,  or  the  proposition  being  narrowed  by 
the  limitation  of  its  terms.  If  we  can  thus  bring  about  a  satis- 
factory "  fit,"  we  accept  the  proposition  as  part  of  our  Intellectual 
furniture ;  if  not,  we  dismiss  it, — at  any  rate  for  a  time. 

Now  in  this  Intellectual  judgment,  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  the 
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Will  is  no  more  involved  at  the  moment  of  making  it,  than  it  is  in 
that  which  is  determined  by  the  "  preponderance  of  evidence.**  For 
if  there  be  a  complete  suitableness,  or  a  complete  imsuitableness, 
between  the  new  proposition  and  the  vacant  recess  in  our  fabric  of 
thought,  we  accept  it  without  hesitation  in  the  one  case,  we  feel  com- 
pelled to  reject  it  in  the  other.  So  far,  then,  it  is  true  that  "we  are 
no  more  responsible  for  our  opinions  than  we  are  for  the  colour  of 
our  skin."  But,  whenever  the  proposition  comes  to  be  subject  of 
discussion, — ^whether  we  are  simply  canvassing  the  practicability 
of  fitting  it  into  our  recess,  or  are  carrying  it  through  the  whole  pro- 
cedure of  a  trial  on  its  merits,  the  Will  comes  to  exert  a  powerful 
inflnence  on  the  result ;  as  is  truly  expressed  by  that  proverbial 
embodiment  of  universal  experience,  that  "  we  easily  believe  what  we 
wish."  How,  then,  upon  the  theory  of  the  instinctive  or  automatic 
nature  of  Assent  which  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  establish,  is 
this  influence  exerted  ? 

In  those  old  Political  Trials,  which  are  now  happily — so  far  as  our 
own  country  is  concerned — only  matters  of  history,  it  not  unfrequently 
happened  that  the  Prisoner  s  life  or  death,  whilst  determined  by  the 
verdict  of  a  Jury  honestly  meaning  to  be  impartial,  really  depended 
on  the  pai'tizan  conduct  of  the  presiding  Judge.  For  though  the 
Jury  were  all  sworn,  and  really  intended,  to  give  a  "  true  verdict 
according  to  evidence,'*  yet  the  Judge  had  it  largely  in  his  power  to 
determine  whicli  way  the  balance  should  incline.  In  the  first  place, 
he  might  refuse  even  to  consider  the  objections  which  the  prisoner  s 
counsel  Wcos  fully  justified  in  taking  to  the  indictment,  and  might 
accept  the  reply  of  the  Crown-lawyer  as  all  sufficient,  wlien  it  did 
not  really  meet  one  of  the  points  raised  for  the  defence.  Again, 
while  treating  the  witnesses  for  the  Crown  with  the  utmost  consider- 
ation, assuming  the  truth  of  every  statement  they  may  make,  and 
placing  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  sifting  of  their  testimony  by 
cross-examination,  he  treated  the  witnesses  for  the  defence  as  if  they 
were  utterly  unworthy  of  credit,  and  allowed  the  Crown-counsel  the 
utmost  licence  in  his  endeavour  to  lower  the  value  of  their  testimony 
by  unjustifiable  insinuations  or  bullying  assumptions.  And  in  his 
"  summing-up,"  he  would  so  forcibly  present  to  the  jury  both  the  law 
and  the  evidence  on  one  side,  and  so  determinately  keep  down  the 
force  of  law  and  evidence  on  the  other,  that  the  jury  might  be 
honestly  compelled,  even  against  their  own  prepossessions,  to  give  a 
most  iniquitous  verdict. 

And  so  in  the  discussion  of  a  question  of  Intellectual  Truth,  the 
Will  has  the  power  of  keeping  some  considerations  more  or  less  com- 
pletely out  of  view,  whilst  it  increases  the  force  of  others  by  fixing 
the  attention  upon  them.     Another  familiar  proverb,  that  "  there  are 
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none  so  blind  as  those  that  v:(y\x't  see/*  precisely  expresses  the  way  in- 
which  the  Will  thus  exerts  its  influence.  For  as  the  opponents  of 
the  Copemican  system  refused  to  look  at  the  Satellites  of  Jupiter 
through  the  telescope  of  Galileo,  so  there  are  too  many  who  wilfully 
turu  away  the  eyes  of  their  minds  from  inconvenient  truths  ;  or  refuse 
to  let  a  gleam  of  sunshine  into  the  dark  chambers  of  their  intellects, 
where  they  hide  as  sacred  treasures  the  antiquated  beliefs  of  past 
ages,  the  woiihlessness  of  which  would  be  at  once  apparent  if  the 
full  light  of  day  were  permitted  to  shine-in  upon  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Will,  when  inspired  by  the  habitual  desire 
to  act  on  the  highest  principles  of  rights  determinately  blinds  us  to 
the  direct  promptings  of  self-interest,  but  to  those  arguments  which 
we  instinctively  fe^l  to  be  sophistical,  though  we  may  not  be  able 
logically  to  expose  their  fallacy ;  just  as  Nelson  at  Copenhagen 
turned  his  blind  eye  to  the  signal  for  his  recall,  which  he  did  not 
think  it  for  the  honour  of  his  country  to  obey. 

But  wc  must  now  carry  this  inquiry  a  step  farther  back ;  and 
consider  where  the  responsibility  lies  for  the  construction  of  that 
Fabric  of  Thought,  the  shape  and  dimensions  of  whose  recesses  deter- 
mines the  admissibility  of  the  Beliefs  that  constitute  its  furniture. 

The  general  plan  of  that  fabric  may  be  said  to  be  determined  by 
our  congenital  Constitution.  Every  being  is,  in  the  first  instance, 
what  Nature  made  him  ;  and  however  much  his  capacities  and  ten- 
dencies may  be  developed  and  modified  by  subsequent  influences, 
these  cannot  build  up  any  superstructure  that  was  not,  as  it  were,, 
sketched-out  in  the  original  design.  The  foundations  are  laid,  and 
the  basement-story  reared,  by  the  education  and  training  we  receive  ; 
and  while  we  arc  in  no  degi*ee  responsible  for  this  in  the  first  instance, 
we  gradually  come  to  be  so  more  and  more,  as  we  acquire  that  power 
of  Volitional  selection,  by  which  we  can  regulate  the  action  of  our 
Intellectual  faculties,  and  determine  the  choice  of  its  objects, — so  far, 
at  least,  as  this  may  be  left  to  ourselves.  But  it  is  during  this  period 
of  our  lives  that  we  are  most  powerfully,  though  unconsciously,  in- 
fluenced by  that  it(JUi'erjtiie  of  external  influences  which  the  ancient 
Greeks  designated  as  the  Nofxoy, — a  term  we  sometimes  translate  as 
**  custom  "  and  sometimes  "  law,"  and  which  may  be  considered  as 
expressing  that  custom  which  has  the  force  of  law,  and  which  has 
become  so  completely  a  '*  second  nature  "  as  to  be  less  easily  changed 
than  any  written  law.  Of  this  NJ/jios  the  "  caste  "  of  India  is  doubt- 
less the  most  conspicuous  example  ;  but  no  observant  mind  can  fail 
to  recognize  the  applicability  to  our  own  social  condition  of  the 
admirable  account  given  by  Mr.  Grote  of  the  Greek  conception  of 
that  "  King  of  all "  (to  borrow  the  phrase  cited  by  Herodotus  from. 
Pindar),  which 
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***  Exercises  plenary  power,  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal,  over  individual 
minds ;  moulding  the  emotions  as  well  as  the  intellect,  according  to  the 
local  type, — determining  the  sentiments,  the  belief  and  the  predisposition  in 
regard  to  new  matters  tendered  for  belief,  of  every  one, — fashioning  thought, 
speech,  points  of  view,  no  less  than  action, — and  reigning  imder  the  appear- 
ance of  habitual,  self-suggested  tendencies." — {Plato  and  tlu  otiier  Com- 
panions of  Sokrate^y  vol.  L  p.  249.) 

The  Physiologist  who  believes  that  during  the  whole  period  of 
Growth  the  Brain  is  shaping  itself  according  to  the  mode  in  which 
it  is  habitually  exercised,  and  that  the  nerve-tracks  then  laid  down 
are  maintained  through  life,  even  though  disused,  far  more  per- 
sistently than  any  that  result  from  subsequent  mental  modifications, 
ivill  most  fully  realize  to  himself  the  extreme  importance  of  this 
Nofio9, — the  influence  unconsciously  exerted  by  the  family  life,  the 
public  opinion  of  the  school  and  college,  and  the  usages  and  habits 
of  thought  and  feeling  of  the  particular  social  class  as  a  member  of 
which  the  youth  makes  his  first  entrance  into  the  world, — ^not  only 
in  moulding  the  Moral  character,  but  in  building  up  the  fabric  of 
Thought.  And  it  operates  in  this  special  way, — that  it  shapes  our 
Mental  recesses  to  the  forms  and  dimensions  of  certain  ancestral 
pieces  of  furniture  that  ai*e  waiting  to  be  put  into  them ;  so  that  as 
the  Fabric  is  growing  up,  and  one  room  is  ready  after  another, 
these  respectable  Beliefs  find  their  appropriate  places  ;  the  recipient 
never  dreams  of  questioning  their  inherent  use  and  value,  because 
they  "  fit "  in  so  perfectly  ;  and  so  long  as  nothing  occurs  to  make 
him  doubt  the  security  of  his  walls,  and  he  does  not  experience  any 
ispecial  inconvenience  from  the  antique  awkwardness  of  his  furniture, 
he  continues  to  give  it  a  place,  to  the  exclusion  of  articles  of  newer 
fashion  and  more  attractive  exterior. 

In  so  far,  then,  as  the  Fabric  of  Thought  of  each  individual  has 
been  built  up  by  influences  external  to  himself,  he  cannot  be  regarded 
as  in  any  sense  responsible  for  his  acceptance  of  Beliefs  which  that 
fabric  has  been  shaped  to  receive ;  but  he  does  become  responsible, 
when  the  time  comes  for  him  to  think  for  himself,  to  examine  into 
the  foundations  of  his  Knowledge,  to  test  the  goodness  of  its  materials, 
and  to  try  the  security  of  its  construction.  Anyone  who  is  restrained 
from  doing  this,  whether  by  passive  indolence  or  by  timorous  appre- 
hension of  the  possible  results  of  inquiry,  either  to  his  own  worldly 
interests  or  to  those  of  othei-g,  is  liable  some  time  or  other  to  find  his 
fabric  of  thought  overthrown,  and  himself  buried  in  its  ruins  ;  and 
even  though  no  wave  should  dash,  no  lightning-flash  should  shatter, 
it  may  ultimately  fall  to  pieces  from  sheer  decay.  Everyone,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  recognizes  his  obligation  to  make  the  best  use  in 
his  power  of  the  faculties  with  which  he  finds  himself  gifted,  and 
who  looks  at  the  search  for  Truth  as  his  noblest  object,  the  attain- 
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ment  of  it  as  his  most  glorious  prize,  will  be  constantly  on  the  watch 
for  opportunities  of  i'm'pTOvxncj  his  fabric  of  Knowledge,  and  of 
perfecting  its  furniture  of  Beliefs.  Now  in  doing  this,  he  will  find 
that  as  his  fabric  is  altered  (or  rather,  alters  itself),  his  furniture 
must  be  changed  in  accordance  with  it ;  for  the  enlargement  of  one 
of  his  apartments  may  enable  him  to  give  place  to  some  article 
which  he  was  formerly  obliged  to  reject,  whilst  the  reduction  of 
another  may  crowd-out  the  fittings  which  were  once  most  perfectly 
suited  to  it.  Every  one  who  has  gone  through  a  suflSciently  long 
course  of  Intellectual  experiences,  and  has  been  accustomed  to  reflect 
upon  them,  must  be  conscious  that  this  has  often  occurred  to  himself. 
He  is  surprised,  on  turning  over  the  records  of  his  earlier  Beliefs,  to 
find  how  many  of  them  he  would  now  absolutely  reject ;  not  because 
they  have  been  disproved  by  additional  evidence,  but  because  he  has 
himself  grown  out  of  them. 

And  it  is,  further,  by  the  use  of  the  power  which  every  man 
possesses  of  enlarging,  as  well  as  improving,  his  fabric  of  Thought,  by 
applying  himself  to  the  acquirement  of  new  Knowledge,  that  he  gains 
a  vastly  increased  capacity  for  the  reception  of  a  nobler  and  grander 
order  of  Beliefs,  such  as  he  would  have  previously  thought  it  impos- 
sible that  he  could  ever  come  to  possess. — Suppose  an  American 
Professor  to  have  come  over,  a  dozen  years  ago,  to  announce  to  the 
Scientific  public  of  Europe,  that  he  had  devised  and  perfected  a 
method  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  recognize  in  the  incandescent 
atmosphere  of  the  Sun  at  least  seventeen  of  the  component  elements 
of  our  own  globe  ;  that  he  Iiad  discovered  the  most  notable  of  these 
to  bd  Hyikogen,  which,  heated  to  redness,  forms  a  glowing  envelope 
ordinarily  at  least  oOOO  miles  thick,  whence  fiery  tongues  are  shot 
forth  from  time  to  time,  sometimes  to  the  height  of  50,000  miles  in 
a  few  minutes,  their  disappearance  being  often  as  rapid  as  their  pro- 
jection ;  and  that  he  had  ascertained  the  sun-spots  to  be  the  centres 
of  circular  storrfis,  sometimes  revolving  at  the  rate  of  120  miles  per 
second,  which  are  set  in  motion  by  a  downward  rush  of  metallic 
vapours,  dependent  on  a  local  cooling  that  can  only  be  measured  by 
thousands  of  degrees ; — what  would  have  been  our  mental  attitude  ? 
These  propositions  would  to  most  of  us,  whether  scientific  or  un- 
scientific, have  seemed  so  completely  inadmissible  into  our  Fabric  of 
Thought,  that  we  should  have  suspected  our  American  friend  of 
amusing  himself  by  trying  upon  us  one  of  those  ingenious  hoaxes 
for  which  his  countrymen  have  shown  a  special  aptitude. 

Let  us  suppose  our  Professor  to  have  further  assured  us  that  he 
was  able  by  the  same  method  to  determine  the  existence  of  many  of 
the  Terrestrial  elements  even  in  the  Fixed  Stars  ;  that  he  had  found 
Hydrogen  not  only  to  be  universally  present,  but  to  perform  the 
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leading  part  in  those  changes  which  give  rise  in  certain  cases  to  the 
known  variations  in  their  brightness  (a  star  previously  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye  suddenly  blazing  out  with  a  lustre  surpassing  that  of 
Jupiter,  and  declining  almost  as  rapidly) ;  and  that  he  was  further 
able  to  prove  that  many  of  these  luminaries  have  a  motion  of 
approach-to  or  recession-from  us,  such  as  no  measurement  of  their 
angular  positions  could  detect,  no  telescopic  scrutiny  would  lead  us 
even  to  surmise,  though  its  rate  may  be  fifty  miles  per  second  ; — we 
should  scarcely  have  been  unreasonable  in  regarding  his  statements 
as  ingenious  inventions  devised  to  try  how  far  our  credulity  might 
extend. 

And  if,  not  satisfied  with  this,  he  ventured  a  still  higher  flight, 
and  had  assured  us  that  he  had  obtained  by  the  same  simple  method 
the  solution  of  that  grand  Astronomical  problem, — the  constitution 
of  the  Nebula?,  — which  the  ablest  obsei-vers,  armed  with  the  largest 
and  most  perfect  instruments,  had  declared  to  be  beyond  their  ken ; 
and  that  he  could  classify  the  irresolvable  nebulae  with  certainty  into 
those  which  are  mere  whiffs  of  vapour,  and  those  which  are  aggre- 
gations of  Stars  too  remote  to  be  separately  discerned  ; — we  should, 
I  think,  have  begun  to  respect  his  imaginative  power  for  the  sublimity 
of  its  conceptions,  while  the  extravagance  of  this  last  assertion  would 
have  seemed  fully  to  justify  our  repudiation  of  the  whole  series  as 
utterly  destitute  of  any  claim  on  our  belief. 

But  suppose  that  our  Transatlantic  visitor,  instead  of  laying  his 
claims  before  an  incredulous  Public,  had  privately  brought  together 
some  half-dozen  of  the  most  eminent  Physicists  of  Europe,  who  were 
acquainted  with  all  that  had  been  previously  learned  as  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Solar  Spectrum,  and  the  modifications  produced  in 
flame  by  the  presence  of  certain  Chemical  elements ; — he  would  have 
been  able  in  a  brief  space,  not  only  to  satisfy  them  of  the  soundness 
of  his  basis,  but  to  erect  upon  that  basis  a  new  and  substantial  addi- 
tion to  their  Fabric  of  Knowledge,  culminating  in  a  lofty  "  heaven- 
kissing  "  tower,  of  which  every  stone  should  be  so  firmly  and  variously 
knitted  to  eveiy  other,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  any  suspicion  of  in- 
security. And  having,  by  the  strictest  methods  of  observation  and 
experiment,  verified  his  statements — step  by  step — as  to  all  those. 
facts  which  are  capable  of  direct  demonstration,  and  having  become 
fully  assured,  in  the  course  of  their  inquiries,  of  their  visitor's  per- 
sonal good  faith,  they  would  have  found  no  difficulty  in  crediting  his 
accounts  of  those  celestial  marvels  of  rare  occurrence,  which  it  would 
be  altogether  beyond  his  power  to  reproduce. 

I  do  not  know  any  more  remarkable  fact  in  the  Psychology  of 
Belief,  than  the  universality  with  which  even  the  most  wonderful — 
I  might  say  the  most  romantic — results  of  Spectrum  Analysis  have 
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been  accepted  as  sober  tnith,  not  merely  by  the  whole  Scientific 
World,  but  by  the  general  Public.  And  this  universality  is,  I  think, 
to  be  attributed  to  these  two  conditions:— first,  that  the  absolute 
concurrence  of  Scientific  men  on  this  subject  gives  to  their  state- 
ments the  value  (if  I  may  so  express  myself)  of  Bank  Notes,  which 
any  one  may  convert  into  the  standard  gold  of  personal  knowledge, 
merely  by  inquiring  into  the  matter  for  himself ; — and  secondly,  that 
these  results  are  additions  to  our  previous  Kuowledge/and  do  not 
nm  counter  to  any  established  Beliefs.  But  suppose  they  IvojH  done 
so,  would  they  have  been  the  less  true  in  themselves,  or  have  pos- 
sessed any  the  less  claim  on  universal  acceptance  ?  The  old  Beliefs 
would  clearly  have  had  to  give  place  in  this  instance,  as  they  have 
had  to  do  in  many  previous  cases,  to  the  new  Knowledge. 

With  one  more  practical  application  of  this  method  of  studying 
the  Psychology  of  Belief,  I  must  bring  this  discourse  to  a  conclusion. 
I  alluded  at  its  commencement  to  a  great  Scientific  Hypothesis, 
which  is  now  on  its  trial  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  and  which,  if 
adopted  as  a  principle  of  construction,  will  give  a  new  shape  to  a 
large  part  of  our  Fabric  of  Thought ;  and  I  would  say  a  few  words  on 
what  seems  to  me  the  spirit  in  which  that  trial  should  be  conducted. 
There  are  many  of  our  securest  Beliefs,  which  depend  on  the  con- 
vergence of  a  number  of  separate  'prohidviVdies  towards  a  common 
centre,  while  none  of  them  are  complete  as  i^roofs ;  the  whole  of 
what  is  commonly  termed  "  circumstantial  "  evidence  l>eing,  in  fact, 
of  this  character.  And  just  as  the  value  of  the  "circumstances'* 
depends  on  the  testimony  of  experts, — a  case  of  poisoning,  for 
example,  retiuiring  the  analysis  of  the  chemist,  and  the  examination 
of  the  morbid  appearances  by  a  pathologist, — so  must  the  hypothesis 
of  Evolution  be  ultimately  either  established  or  disproved  by  its 
accordance  or  disaccordance  with  a  vast  aggregate  of  facts  of  Nature, 
which  belong  to  different  departments  of  Scientific  inquiry.  The 
Geologist  traces  the  succession  of  Plants  and  Animals  in  Palaeon to- 
logical  order,  and  finds,  as  he  advances  in  his  studies,  less  and  les.«5 
evidence  of  interruption,  and  more  and  more  of  continuity.  Biological 
as  well  as  Physical.  The  Zoologist  and  Botanist,  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  classify  their  multitudinous  and  diversified  forms  of 
Plants  and  Animals  according  to  their  ''  natural  affinities,*'  find  a  real 
meaning  in  their  Classification,  a  new  significance  in  their  terms  of 
relationship,  when  thep  are  used  to  represent  what  may  be  regarded 
with  probability  as  actual  community  of  descent.  The  Morphologist 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  trace  a  "  unity  of  type  *'  in  each  gi^at 
group,  and  especially  to  recognize  this  in  the  presence  of  i-udimentary 
parts  which  must  be  entirely  useless  to  the  animals  that  possess 
them,  delights  in  the  new  idea  which  gives  a  perfect  rationale  of 
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'what  had  previously  seemed  an  inexplicable  superfluity.     And  the 
Embryologist,  who  carries  back  his  studies  to  the  earliest  phases  of 
Development,  and  follows  out  the  grand  law  of  Von  Baer,  "  from  the 
general  to  the  special,"  in  the  evolution  of  every  separate  type,  finds 
the  extension  of  that  law  from  the  individual  to  the  whole  succession 
-of  Organic  Life,  impart  to  his  soul  a  feeling  of  grandeur,  like  that 
which  the  Physical  philosopher  of  two  hundred  yeara  ago  must  have 
experienced,  when  Newton  first  promulgated  the  doctrine  of  Universal 
Gravitation.     And  lastly,  when  the  docttrine  of  Evolution  is  looked 
at  in  its  Moral  aspect,  as  one  which  leads  Man  ever  onwards  and 
upwards,  and  which  encourages  his  brightest   anticipations  of  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  Truth  over  Error,  of  Knowledge  over  Ignomnce, 
of  Kight  over  Wrong,  of  Good  over  Evil,  who  shall  presume  to  say  that 
the  convergence  of  all  these  great  lines  of  Thought,  each  of  them  the 
resultant  of  the  patient  toil  of  a  whole  army  of  Scientific  workers,  is 
a  fact  of  no  account?    Absolute  truth,  no  man  of  Science  can  ever 
hope  to  grasp ;  for  he  knows  that  all  human  search  for  it  must  be 
limited  by  human  capacity.      But  he  denies  the  right  of  anyone  else 
to  impose  upon  him,  as  "  absolute  truth,"  his  own  fallible  exposition 
of  the  Revelation  conveyed  in  the  teachings  of  Religiously- inspired 
men ;  for  he  claims  an  equal  right  to  be  accounted  a  true  expositor 
of  the  Revelation  conveyed  in  the  Divine  Order  of  the  Universe. 
And   the  real   Philosopher,   who    fixes    his   hope    on  a    pei*petual 
approximation  to  that  absolute  Truth  which  he  may  never  actually 
grasp — who,  forgetting   those   things  which    ai'e   behind,  is   always 
reaching  forth  to  those  which  are  before, — who  tends  towards  per- 
fection,  without   ever   ^^^-etending  to   it, — and   who    is    constantly 
iitriving  upwards,  so    as    either   himself   to   reach,  or  to   lielp   his 
successors  to  reach,  a  yet  loftier  elevation, — believes  that  he  is  thus 
best  fulfilling  his  duty  to  the  Great  Giver  of  his  own  powers  of 
Thought,  and  to   the  Divine  Author  of  that  Nature  in  which  he 
deems   it  his  highest   privilege  to   be   able   to  read  some   of  the 
Thoughts  of  God. 

W.  B.  Carpenter. 
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LETTERS  FROM  ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNINa 

TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "ORION''  ON   LITERARY  AND 
GENERAL  TOPICS. 


A  LADY  with  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  be  acquainted — ^tbe 
authoress  of  a  recently  published  volume  of  poems,  containing 
some  true  poetry — is  in  the  habit  of  excusing  herself  to  her  corre- 
spondents for  the  rare  and  scantling  appearance  of  her  notes^  on  the 
ground  that  "  letter-writing  "  is  one  of  the  lost  Arts.  The  present 
day  seems  to  have  become  "  too  fast  *'  for  it.  In  running  the  eye  of 
memory  over  the  celebrated  letter-writers  of  a  more  leisurely  literary 
period,  such  as  Madame  de  S^vigne,  Madame  de  Stael,  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague — (omitting,  of  course,  all  those  who,  like  Rousseau^ 
wrote  entire  novels  in  the  fonn  of  letters),  and  among  men,  the  more 
highly  finished  and  future-eyed  letter-writers,  such  as  Pope,  Addison, 
Cowper,  and  others — especially  clergyman,  philosophers,  and  philan* 
thropists — one  begins  to  see  that  there  is  much  truth  in  the 
foregoing  assertion.  The  "  loss  "  of  the  Ait  is  mainly  attributable  ta 
an  impatient  sense  of  the  loss  of  time.  And  it  looks  still  more  like 
a  fact,  if  we  bring  our  view  down  to  the  nearer  dates  of  the  admir- 
able letters  of  Robert  Bums,  of  Southey,  of  Mary  Russell  Mitfoid^* 
Leigh  Hunt,  Charles  Dickens,  Harriet  Martineau,  Sara  Coleridge — 
just  published — and  those  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  a  portioa 
of  which  are  now  about  to  be  given  to  the  world  for  the  fii*st  time. 
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The  whole  of  these  last-named  productions  of  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  cultivated  minds  of  ourage,hav6  been  in  my  possession  since  the 
year  1839.  When  a  few  of  them  shall  have  appeared  in  these  pages,many 
readers  will  be  ready  to  blame  me  for  keeping  locked  up  in  darkness 
80  interesting  a  mine  of  literary  wealth  during  all  these  years.  Long 
aibsence  from  England,  occupations  of  a  bush-life  in  Australia,  added 
to  motives  of  delicacy  in  the  fear  of  intruding  upon  unclosed  woimds 
in  the  loss  of  such  a  spirit,  must  be  my  excuse.  And  the  delay 
would  have  been  yet  more  prolonged  but  for  my  sudden  discovery 
that  many  of  Mrs.  Brownifig's  letters,  having  been  written  with  some 
bad  kind  of  ink,  were  beginning  to  fade.  Her  graphic  lines  were,  in 
several  instances,  on  the  borders  of  the  vanishing  point.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  asked  permission  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Robert 
Browning,  for  their  publication ;  and  this  was  granted  at  once,  and 
in  terms  that  enhanced  the  favour  as  much  beyond  my  means  to 
express,  as  it  would  be  beyond  his  wish  that  I  should  make  the 
attempt.  He  had  never  seen  the  Letters,  but  trusted  in  my  good 
feeling. 

Reverting  to  our  opening  words,  the  question  now  arises  as  to 
what  constitutes  the  "  Art  of  Letter-writing  "  ?  Putting  mere  fine 
talk  and  eloquent  twaddle  out  of  court,  and  taking  some  brains, 
study,  and  experience  for  granted,  my  immediate  opinion  is  this, — the 
art  of  letter-writing  is  just  the  art,  so  to  speak,  of  being  natural  In 
other  words,  it  is  not  an  art  at  all.  Inasmuch  as  nobody  comes  to 
read  with  facility  till  a  good  deal  of  reading  has  been  done ;  so  in 
writing  with  facility,  a  considerable  amount  of  previous  writing  is  to 
be  understood  ;  and  this  being  clear,  we  may  safely  repeat  that  the 
finest  Letter-writing  is  no  set  and  specific  art,  but  varies  with  the 
individual  writer,  as  it  ought  and  must.  In  its  highest  forms  of 
success,  it  is  the  natural  and  spontaneous  outpouring  of  a  well-stored 
intellect,  a  genial  spirit,  fine  taste,  judgment,  toleration,  the  wit  and 
humour  that  comes  unsought,  and  in  its  entirety  the  abandooi  of  a 
soul  and  heart  which  give  vent  to  their  inward  breathings,  in  the  full 
belief — and  generally  with  the  conviction — of  addressing  a  congenial 
mind,  and  of  being  in  sympathy  with  a  nature  of  sufficient  similitude 
to  be  in  accord  with  these  unpremeditated  models  of  pencraft.  And, 
withal,  such  letters  are  the  perfection  of  refined  coUoquiality.  iThose 
of  the  late  Miss  Mitford  carried  the  carelessness  of  implicit  confidence 
to  an  amusing,  and  almost  absurd,  extent,  innumerable  letters  and 
notes  from  her  having  been  written  on  any  scraps  of  paper  at  hand, 
(Jd  envelopes  turned  inside  out,  and  blank  edges  of  newspapers,  while  I 
ha?e  many  lettera,  the  outsides  of  which  were  frequently  half  covered 
with  postscripts  and  after-thoughts.    Those  of  Mrs.  Browning  s  had  no 
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external  signs  of  this  easy,  off-hand  carelessness,  but  tvi^Ai/i  they  were 
the  perfection  of  ease,  confiding  frankness — firmness  of  opinion,  aLw 
— and  the  undisguised  and  complete  expression  of  the  writer's  nature, 
and  her  thought  and  feeling  upon  every  subject  she  touched. 

Three  years  ago  I  published  in  a  monthly  magazine,*  by  permission, 
one  of  Mra  Bro^vning8  letters,  preceding  it  with  the  following 
remarks,  containing  ceitain  matters  of  which  my  present  readers 
should  be  informed : — 

" My  first  acquaintance  \vitii  the  authoress  of  'Our  Village '  was 
by  a  note  from  Miss  E.  B.  Barrett  (whom  I  only  knew  by  literaiy 
correspondence,  and  had  never  seen),  both  so  much  regarded  in 
private  and  in  public,  and  now  so  lamented.  This  note  enclosed  one 
from  Miss  Mitford,  expressing  a  wish  to  have  a  dramatic  sketch  for 
some  annual,  or  other  dramatic  thing,  which  she  found  it  her  interest, 
but  no  particular  pleasure,  to  edit. 

"  Both  these  notes  were  models  of  fascinating  colloquial  elegance 
and  simplicity,  more  especially  that  of  the,  at  that  time,  invisible 
poetess,  and  they  should  both  be  here  presented  to  the  reader,  but 
that,  at  present,  they  have  not  been  extricated  from  amidst  the 
accumulations  of  bygone  years."  (And  I  am  still  unable  to  discover 
them.) 

"  That  occasion,  however,  was  my  first  introduction  to  Miss  Mitford ; 
and  my  fii*st  to  the  learned  and  accomplished  poetess — the  greatest 
lyric  poetess  the  world  has  ever  known — was  by  a  note  from  Mrs. 

O ,  enclosing  one  from  the  young  lady,  containing  a  short  poem, 

with  the  modest  request  to  be  frankly  told  whether  it  might  be 
ranked  as  poetry,  or  merely  verses.  As  there  was  no  doubt  in  the 
recipient's  mind  on  that  point,  the  poem  was  forwarded  to  ColhurrCs 
New  Monthly,  edited,  at  that  time,  by  Mr.  Edward  Bulwer  (the  late 
Lord  Lytton),  where  it  appeared  in  the  current  number." 

That  which  led  to  my  acquaintance  with  Miss  Mitford  will  be  seen 
in  the  first  letter  from  Mrs.  Browning,  which  will  here  be  given.  But 
with  respect  to  Mrs.  Browning  a  few  words  should  be  added : — *^  It 
may  be  generally  understood  that  this  equally  gifted  and  accom* 
plished  lady,  having  been  for  years  confined  to  her  rooms,  like  aa 
exotic  plant  in  a  green-house,  being  considered  in  constant  danger  of 
rapid  decline,  occupied  her  time,  not  only  in  the  arduous  study  of 
poetry,  but  also  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  languages.  She  was  also  well  acquainted  with  all  the  greatest 
authors  of  France  and  Italy,  in  the  original,  and,  apparently,  with  the 
poetry  of  the  Portuguese.    But  it  is  not  so  generally  known,  and 

•  *«  Macmillan'B  Hagacine,"  Sept,  1870,  Art  iv.,  •<  Portnats  and  Kemoia.** 
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perhaps  very  little  known,  that  she  was  a  most  assiduous  reader  of 
English  literature,  and  conversant  equally  with  the  earliest  authors, 
and  the  best  of  those  of  our  own  day.  Her  criticisms  in  the 
AHienoBUffi,  and  in  her  private  letters,  are  among  the  most  exquisite 
ever  penned  ;  discriminating  and  applauding  all  the  power  and  beauty ; 
lenient  to  errors  and  shortcomings,  and  rich  with  imaginative  illus- 
trations. She  had  also  a  subtle  instinct  as  to  character,  the  more 
remarkable  considering  her  years  of  seclusion  from  the  world.  But 
these  things  can  only  be  known  to  few,  the  very  few  who  enjoyed  the 
privil^e  of  being  in  her  society,  or  ranking  among  her  correspondents. 
In  the  opinion  of  some  of  them — and  of  one,  at  least — nobody  ever 
wrote  such  letters  and  notes,  not  even  the  most  celebrated  of  the  lady 
letter-writers  handed  down  for  the  world's  admiration.  The  general 
knowledge,  varied  learning  and  reading,  fine  taste,  and  the  noble 
heart  and  mind,  were  only  to  be  surpassed,  if  that  could  be,  by  her 
utter  simplicity  and  charming  colloquial  carelessness.  Of  course  no 
single  letter  would  display  all  these  qualities,  but  it  would  be  difficult 
to  produce  half  a  dozen  which  did  not."  And  let  me  also  request 
the  present  reader  to  bear  in  mind  that  those  letters  which  would 
best  justify  the  foregoing  opinion  have  not  been  selected  for  this  first 
collection,  the  editor  thinking  he  should  rather  be  governed  by  the 
dates,  or  the  approximate  dates,  so  as  to  make  them  illustrative  of 
certain  literary  men  and  women  of  her  day  (now  thirty  yeai*s  ago, 
and  upwards),  and  of  certain  books  and  other  literary  work  with 
which  she  was  occupied. 

Something  else,  important  to  my  own  feelings,  I  am  anxious  to 
explain.  It  will  have  been  seen  that  it  was  my  happiness,  and  it  is 
not  without  a  just  pride,  that  I  was  instrumental  in  the  first  introduc- 
tion of  Miss  E.  B.  Barrett  to  the  literary  world ;  in  the  next  place,  I 
was  many  years  her  senior,  and  thus,  besides  such  works  as  I  had 
pubhshed,  and  other  literary  engagements,  with  the  whole  of  which 
in  that  seclusion  of  hers,  she  was  fully  conversant,  she  also  knew  of 
ray  varied  experiences  in  foreign  lands  of  a  very  different  kind ;  and 
all  these  things,  acting  upon  her  imagination  in  solitude,  together 
with  a  most  unexampled  over-estimate  of  all  reason  to  be  grateful 
for  my  slight  services,  and  off-shoots  of  correspondence,  have  caused 
expressions  of  gratitude  and  deference  far  beyond  any  adequate  cause, 
and  which,  with  profound  respect  to  her  memory,  I  beg  to  disclaim. 
For  the  frequent  reference,  also,  to  my  Tragedies  and  other  works,  let 
me  ask  the  reader  to  grant  me  his  pardon — ^the  more  necessary,  if,  as 
will  be  likely  with  so  many  readera  of  the  present  day,  they  have 
never  read  a  line  of  them  ;  and  it  may  add  to  my  excuse  for  the 
inability,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  omit  such  passages,  that  the  books 
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in  question,  with  only  three  exceptions,  have  all  been  long  out  of 
print,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see  into  the  "  forlorn  hopes  "  of  the  tragic 
drama,  likely  to  remain  so.  For  the  compliments,  then,  and  other 
kind  remarks  in  these  letters,  once  for  all,  let  me  ask  the  reader's 
forgiveness.  I  cannot  erase  them  without  causing  a  mist  and  confu- 
sion in  matters  very  clear  in  these  lettera  as  they  stand. 

The  fii-st  letter  here  given  had  been  preceded  by  several  others,  as 
will  be  perceptible ;  but  they  cannot  as  yet  be  found.  This  first  one 
will  prove  that  my  apologies  were  no  "  piece  of  affectation."  It  is 
unlucky  for  my  modesty — such  as  it  is,  or  is  not — that  so  glaring  a 
need  for  excuses  should  haye  broken  through  the  dai'k  clouds  of 
thirty  years  at  the  very  outset  I  am  glad  to  say,  however,  that 
there  is  no  other  compliment  that  goes  quite  so  far  as  this. 

It  refers  to  something  written  by  me,  at  Miss  Barrett's  earnest 
request,  in  one  of  Finden's  Illustrated  Annuals,  which  was  to  be 
edited,  and  in  fact  "  furnished,"  by  her  friend  Miss  Mitford.  I  did 
not  at  all  like  these  ornamental  efflorescences  of  passing  literature, 
as  both  ladies  knew  ;  the  thing  was  done,  nevei-theless,  being  cast  in 
the  shape  of  the  most  concise  trilogy  ever  written — viz.,  a  tragedy 
founded  on  the  German  legend  of  the  Death-Fetches.  I  have  never 
seen  it  since,  nor  anybody  else  in  all  probability.  One  knows  the 
fate — the  deserved  fate — of  these  annual  gildings. 

"Beacon  Tebrace,  Torquay, 
Nov.  20th.  1839. 

"  My  dear  Sir, — In  piissiug  to  the  immediate  occasion  of  my  troubling 
you  with  these  lines,  allow  me  to  thank  you — to  join  mine  to  the  thanks  of 
many — for  the  pleasure  of  admimtion  (surely  not  the  least  of  the  pleasures 
of  this  world)  with  which  I  have  read  your  trilogy.  It  is  so  full  of  fine 
conception  that  its  brevity  grows  into  a  fault, — one  would  so  willingly  see  it 
brought  out  into  detail  and  consummation.  But,  even  as  it  is,  beUeve  in  my 
contentment — speaking  for  myself. 

'*  The  moonlight  scene  is  exquisite,  and  there  is  (particularly  distinguisli- 
able  in  that)  a  music  of  hrohen  cadences  which  I  have  seldom  observed  out 
of  Shakespeare.     It  is  the  Fetch  of  a  great  tragedy— for  all  the  briefness. 

"  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  trouble  you  with  opinions  you  might  so 
easily  take  for  granted,  if  it  were  not  for  another  circumstance.  Two  months 
or  more  ago,  you  will  remember  asking  mo  to  send  you  a  short  poem  by 
return  of  post,  for  a  particular  purpose.  I  was  ill  able  to  write  at  the  time^ 
but  still  worse  able  to  endure  the  appearance  of  discourtesy  towards  you  in 
such  a  trifle,  and  therefore  I  sent  you  two  MSS.  which  I  had  by  me,  the 
shortest  I  had,  but  evidently  too  long  to  suit  you.  I  did  it  just  and  only 
that  you  might  not  think  me  ill-natured  ; — and  the  event  having  proved 
their  uselessness  to  you  otherwise,  perhaps  you  would  bf  kind  enough  to 
enclose  them  back  to  me — that  is,  if  you  can  readily  put  your  hand  upon 
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^em.  The  '  Madrigal  of  Flowers,*  is  one  title,  and  the  '  C17  of  the  Human* 
the  other.  I  am  i^&aid  of  involTuig  you  in  some  trouble  of  search  for  which 
jrou  may  well  reproach  me.  So,  pray  if  you  cannot  readily  put  your  hand 
upon  them,  put  the  subject  out  of  your  head. 

**  Very  sincerely  yours, 

''Elizabeth  R  Barrett.*' 
To  R.  H.  Home, 

75,  Gloucester  Place,  London. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  a  good  many  previous  notes  are,  in  all 
probability,  wanting;  and  equally  so  that  there  must  also  be  still  more 
missing,  which  were  received  between  the  foregoing  and  the  following 
notes. 

The  next  letter  refers  to  the  unusual  circumstance  of  a  "  hooping- 
cough  "  being  caught  a  second  time.  But  so  it  was.  Having  been 
engaged  as  one  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  in  the  Government 
inquiry  into  the  "  Employment  of  Children  and  Young  Persons  in 
Mines  and  Manufactories,"  I  chanced  one  day  to  be  seated  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  during  an  east  wind  of  the  winter  months,  taking 
the  evidence  of  some  children,  in  a  newly  plastered  church  ante- 
room, with  the  accompaniment  of  a  thorough  draft  from  doors  and 
windows  ;  and  a  first-rate  cough,  with  all  the  "hooping"  convulsions, 
like  "laughter  holding  both  his  sides  "  (with  a  difference),  was  the 
consequence.  But  a  very  much  more  important  subject,  mz.,  the 
struggles  of  an  heroic  spirit  in  a  most  fragile  and  fluttering  frame, 
will  be  discovered  in  the  following  profoundly  interesting  and 
touching  letter  : — 

Post-mark— Torquay, 

June  12th,  1841. 

"  ^Iy  dear  Mr,  Horne, — I  am  so  sony  about  the  hooping-cough.  As 
A  means  of  '  re-juvenesceuce,"  why,  one  might  as  pleasantly  pass  into  and 
through  Medea's  kettle.  Do  try  to  remember  when  you  write  again,  and 
tell  me  how  you  are ;  if  the  chauge  of  air  perfects  the  good  it  has  l>egmi. 
For  my  own  pai't  I  never  had  tho  hooping-cough  at  all.  I  stood  alone  in 
my  family,  and  wouldn't  have  it  when  everybody  else  was  hooping. 

**  Mind,  if  you  please — I  wrote  two  notes  to  you  instead  of  one,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  fear  of  teasing  you  beyond  bounds,  should  certainly  have 
written  a  third  to  ask  about  the  cough.  The  first  was  put  into  a  dangerous 
-envelope — out  of  perverseness  and  faith  in  the  right  measure,  and  perhaps 
glided  away.  But  I  have  sent  a  hundred  of  those  little  letters,  and  received 
fitill  more,  and  never  missed,  or  was  missed,  till  now — if  now.  So,  why 
shouldn't  I  be  perverse  f 

"  I  am  revived  just  now — pleased,  anxious,  excited  altogether,  in  the  hope 
of  touching  at  last  upon  my  last  days  at  this  place.  I  have  been  up,  and 
bore  it  excellently — up  an  hour  at    a    time    without    fainting — and  on 
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Reveral  days  without  injury, — and  now  am  looking  forward  to  the  journey.. 
My  physician  has  been  open  with  me,  and  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  a^ 
good  deal  of  risk  to  be  run  in  attempting  it.  But  my  mind  is  made  up  to- 
go  ;  and  if  the  power  remains  to  me,  I  will  go.  To  be  at  home  and. 
relieved  from  the  sense  of  doing  evil  where  I  would  soonest  bring  a  blessing 
— of  breaking  up  poor  papa's  domestic  peace  into  fragments  by  keeping  my 
sisters  here  (and  he  won't  let  them  leave  me) — would  urge  me  into  any  pos- 
sible *  risk ' — to  say  nothing  of  the  continual  repulsion,  night  and  day,  of 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  this  dreary  place.  There  will  be  no  opposition. 
So  papa  promised  me  at  the  beginning  of  last  winter  that  I  should  go  when 
it  became  *  possible.'  Then,  Dr.  Scully  did  not  talk  of  'risk,'  but  of  certain- 
conse(iuences.  He  said  I  should  die  on  the  road.  I  know  how  to  under- 
stand the  change  of  phrase.  There  is  only  a  *  risk '  now — and  the  journeys 
is  *  possible.'     So,  I  go. 

"  We  are  to  have  one  of  the  patent  carriages,  with  a  thousand  springs, 
from  London,  and  I  am  afraid  of  nothing.  -I  shall  set  out,  I  Iwpe^  in  ar 
fortnight 

"  Ah,  but  not  directly  for  London.  There  is  to  bo  some  intermediate 
place  where  we  all  must  meet,  papa  says,  and  stay  for  a  month  or  two- 
before  the  final  settlement  in  Wimpole  Street, — and  he  names  'Clifton,* 
and  I  pray  for  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  because  I  look  far  (too  far^ 
perhaps,  for  me),  and  fear  being  left  an  exile  again  at  those  Hot  Wells 
during  the  winter.  I  don't  know  what  the  *  finality  measure*  may  be.  The- 
only  thing /iTft^  is  a  journey  from  hence  : — and  *  if  I  fall,'  as  the  heroes  say,, 
why  you  and  Psyche  must  walk  by  yourselves.  /S'/te,  at  least,  won't  be  the 
worse  for  it." 

The  last  sentence  alludes  to  a  mutually  projected  lyrical  drama  oni 
the  Greek  model.  An  outline  of  the  design,  and  the  proposed 
"  division  of  labour,"  will  subsequently  be  given. 

**  Who  taught  this  parrot  its  *  How  d'ye  do  ?'  and  so  much  irrelevancy  I 
You  would  be  tired  of  me,  even  if  you  hadn't  the  hooping-cough. 

"  Is  it  true  that  Mr.  Heraud's  magazine  is  downfallen  %     And  why  ? 

"  But  don't  answer  my  questions — don't  indeed  write  at  all  imtil  you  are 
better,  and  able  and  iuduied  to  write.  Writing  is  so  bad — leaning  to- 
write  is  so  bad — and  I  don't  suppose  that  you  could  write  in  the  way  I  do, 
leaning  backwards  instead  of  forwards — ^lying  down,  in  fact.  I  write  »o  *  U> 
the  Horse  Guards.' 

"  How  you  would  smile  sarcasms  and  epigrams  out  of  the  *bood '  if  yoa 
could  see  from  it  what  I  have  been  doing,  or  rather  suffering,  lately ! 
Having  my  picture  taken,  by  a  lady  miniature-painter  who  wandered  here 
to  put  an  old  vow  of  mine  to  proof.  For  it  wasn't  the  ruling  passion^ 
*  strong  in  death,'  *  though  by  your  smiling  you  may  seem  to  say  so,*  but  a 
sacrifice  to  papa. 

"  Are  you  tossed  about  much  by  the  agitation  of  political  matters — or 
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indifferontly  calm  ?     I  hear  nothing  from  London  except  what  Lord  Mel- 
bourne has  done,  or  the  Queen  said. 

**  Dear  Mr.  Home,  don't  let  me  mar  anything  in  your  conception,  with 
r^ard  to  the  Drama  "  [referring  to  the  design  of  *  Psyche '].  "  Push  any 
foolishness  aside  which  seems  to  do  it. 

**  I  did  not  understand  your  particular  view.  I  thought  that  our  philo- 
sopher (Medon),  having  laboriously  worked  himself  blind  with  the  vain, 
earthward,  crami)ed  strivings  of  his  intellect,  was  suddenly  thrown  upon 
the  verge  of  awaking  in,  and  to,  the  spiritual  world,  by  a  casualty  relating 
to  his  body  itself  It  was  something  of  that  sort  which  I  seemed  to  discern 
in  what  you  wrote.     Don't  mar  anything  for  vif^  dear  Mr.  Home. 

"  Truly  youi-s,  Elizabeth  B.  Baruett. 

''  Perhaps  we  ma^  not  be  gone  from  hence  so  soon  as  a — a  fortnight,  after 
all.  If  you  are  inclined  to  write,  do  not  hesitate  about  directing  herey  a* 
usual,  until  I  say  more.  I  remember  something  of  Broadstairs,  deep  in  a 
cloud  of  childish  thoughts." 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  while  the  very  life  of  the  suffering 
writer  of  these  Letters  is  about  to  be  imperilled  by  a  long  journey^ 
how  kindly  considerate  she  is  of  others — her  father,  sistei-s,  the 
occupation  of  my  time, — and  in  other  notes  she  again  alludes  to  that 
"  hooping  '*  torment  which  lasted  me,  "  on  and  off,"  nearly  a  year 
and  a  half. 

The  next  two  Letters  refer  to  the  "  legitimate  drama,**  and  tlie 
Patent  Monopoly  once  possessed  by  three  special  London  theatres. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  say  much  upon  the  subject,  idz.,  the  promi- 
nent part  I  took  in  destroying  that  monopoly.  Let  me  merely 
repeat  that  I  considered  it  right  that  all  such  monopoly  should  be 
destroyed,  and  (as  I  put  it  in  the  Petitions  to  both  Houses)  "  that 
every  theatre  should  be  permitted  to  enact  the  best  dramas  they 
could  obtain."  From  the  ashes  of  that  monopoly  I,  and  those  who 
worked  with  me  at  the  destniction,  expected  to  see  a  new  race  lx)th 
of  dramatists  and  actors  arise.  Never  were  sanguine  hopes  more 
utterly  defeated — made  a  mockery  of — and  far  worse  idols  set  up  in 
the  temples  than  those  which  had  been  cast  down.  And  here  we  shall 
see  a  young  lady,  living  in  utter  seclusion,  and  precariously  hovering 
on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  who  had  far  keener  instincts  and  far  wiser 
foresight  than  the  man  to  whom  she  was  writing  with  so  much 
modesty  and  deference.  She  was  requested  to  place  her  name, 
among  other  signatures  of  eminent  persons,  to  the  Petitions  in 
question.  I  could  not  but  be  charmed,  at  the  time,  with  the  elegant 
humility  and  kindly  regrets,  mixed  with  unalterable  firmness,  con- 
veyed in  her  replies  ;  but  how  must  I  admire  all  she  said,  now  that 
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I  look  around  at  the  great  majority  of  the  stages  of  London,  knowing 
that  they  have  spread  their  pestilence  all  over  the  world  ever  since 
we  destroyed  those  Patent  Monopolies  % 

**  ToBQUAY,  (not  dated,  bnt  the  post-mark 
looks  like  1841.) 

"  Nothing  of  the  *  tragic  subject '  to-day,  dear  Mr.  Home:  I  am  going  to 
get  into  a  scrape  instead. 

"  I  tremble  to  do  it,  take  a  long  breath  before  I  begin,  and  then  b^  you  to 
excuse  me  about  the  signature,  and  forgive  me,  if  possible,  afterwards. 

**  Have  I  done  it  ?  Is  it  all  over  with  me  ?  Oh !  I  feel  the  shadow  of  the 
great  Gregory's  hand,  to  match  the  foot,  even  at  this  distance." 

Alluding  to  what  is  said  in  my  tragedy,  of  the  hand  and  foot  of 
Hildebrand. 

"As  to  the  Petition,  the  justice  of  the  claim  lies  upon  the  surface,  and  its 
policy  not  much  deeper, .  and  therefore  in  writing,  and  predicting  all 
success,  I  need  not  stir  from  the  common  sense  of  the  question.  You  are 
sure  to  gain  the  immediate  object,  and  you  ought  to  do  so,  even  though  the 
ultimate  object  remain  as  far  off  as  ever,  and  more  evidently  far.  There  is 
a  deei)er  evil  than  licenses  or  the  want  of  licenses — the  base  and  bUnd  public 
taste.  Multiply  your  theatres  and  license  every  one — do  it  to-day.  And  the 
day  after  to-morrow  (you  may  have  one  night)  there  will  come  Mr.  Bunn, 
and  turn  out  you  and  Shakespeare  with  a  great  roar  of  lions.  Well ! — we 
shall  see. 

"  You  know  far  more  than  I  do,  and  you  seem  to  hope  more.  If  the  great 
mass  in  London  were  Athenians,  I  might  hope  too. 

"  But  I  do  Hot  like  giviug  my  name  to  anything  about  the  theatres.  It  lb  a 
name  unimportant  to  eveiybody  in  the  world  except  just  myself,  for  whom 
the  giving  of  it  would  be  the  sign  of  an  opinion  ; — and  I  should  not  like  to 
give  it  in  any  one  thing  favourable  to  the  theatres.  At  their  best,  take  the 
ideal  of  them,  and  the  soul  of  the  Drama  is  far  above  the  stage  ;  and 
according  to  present  and  perliaps  all  past  regulations  in  this  country, 
Dramatic  poetry  hi\s  been  desecrated  into  tlie  dust  of  our  treading, — yes, 
and  too  often  forced  to  deseci'ation,  and  drawn  down  morally  in  turn,  by  the 
stage.  When  the  poet  has  his  gods  in  the  gallery,  what  must  be  the  end  of 
it  ?  Why,  that  even  Shakesi>eare  should  bow  his  starry  head  oftener  than 
the  former  nodded — and  write  down  his  pure  genius  into  the  dirt  of  the 
groundlings,  for  the  sake  of  the  savoiw  of  their  *  most  sweet  voices ; ' — and 
even  so,  be  out-written  in  popularity  for  years  and  years  by  his  half-brother 
noble  geniuses,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  because  they  stooped  still  lower. 

"  Well,  but,  deal-  Mr.  Home,  if  you  shake  your  head  ever  so  much  over 
this,  and  call  me  ever  so  many  names— don't  be  really  angty :  I  oan*t 
afford  to  let  you  be  angry  with  me.  People  will  have  their  fancies  and  per- 
versities,— grant  me  mine.     If  the  name  you  asked  for  were  not  '  bosh,'  I 
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should  be  still  more  sorry  than  I  now  am  to  say  '  no '  to  your  asking. 
And  yet  even  now,  even  as  it  is,  I  didn't  like  writing — either  yesterday  or 
the  day  before — nor  do  I  to-day ! 

"The  *  Monthly  Chronicle  '  has  not  reached  me  yet  I  am  eager  for  the 
added  scene  of  '  Cosma' 

"  And  glad,  dear  Mr.  Home,  that  you  could  like  anything  in  the  volume 
where  there  is  more  to  forgive  than  hkc,  for  the  kindest. 

"  Ever  truly  yours,  E.  R  B." 

"Cosmo"  alludes  to  my  tragedy;  and  the  remark  about  the 
"  volume,'*  referring,  no  doubt,  to  her  first  publication,  shows  that 
many  letters  and  notes  are  missing.  Not  being  sure  they  may  not 
yet  be  found,  let  me  ask  permission  to  defer  my  explanation  of  how 
such  literary  treasures  may  have  been  lost 

**  Torquay,  (no  date  given.) 
"  Thank  you,  dear  Mr.  Home,  for  the  *  Statesman,'  which  is  retiuned  by 
the  present  post  So,  dramatists  can't  originate  under  the  Guelphs — can't  *  call 
their  souls  their  own ' — and  nothing  is  originated  in  your  tragedies.     Such 
nonsense  shouldn't  provoke  us  as  it  does — hut  it  does. 

"  Now,  there  is  that  Mr,  Darley  who  has  written  a  *  Dramatic  Chronicle ' 
('  Thomas  k  Beckett '),  to  prove  that,  nature  being  exhausted,  there  can  be 
no  more  tragedies.  No  ;  the  *  Chronicle '  was  not  written  to  prove  it :  the 
Preface  was.  But  he  might  mote  safely  have  left  it  to  the  *  Chronicle ' — 
<l.  e.  d.  A  clever,  picturesque  composition — powerful  in  a  certain  way, 
though  not  in  the  tragic.  If  Mr.  Darley  stood  alone  as  a  ti-agedian,  his 
proposition  would  be  iiTefutable.  Not  that  I  disesteem  him.  He  wrote 
a  beautiful,  tuneful  pastoi-al,  once — *  Sylvia,  or  the  May  Queen,'  but  the 
missing  thing  is  passion — pathos — if  not  a  besides, 

"  How  wonderful  that  such  ideas  should  be  taken  up  by  people  with  one!'* 

Part  of  the  foregoing  denunciation  is  attributable  to  a  friendly 
championship,  Mr.  Darley,  it  was  said,  having  wielded  the  pen  that 
made  an  attack  upon  me  in  a  critical  journal  Justice  is  done  to 
his  pastoral  poem,  but  only  a  stinted  justice  to  some  of  his  dmmatic 
vmting.  In  one  of  his  Chronicles,  there  is  a  fight  described  between 
the  High  Chancellor;  "tower-heavy  Turketul"  and  "Gorm,"  a 
Scandinavian  sea-king,  worthy  of  the  most  heroic  bardic  power. 
Turketul  at  last  strikes  Gorm  a  finishing  blow  with  hLs  mace,  and 
merely  makes  this  terribly  grim  comment  upon  the  aflfair — 

"  Fell— laughed— and  died  I    He  made  a  goodly  end  !  " 
The  letter  alludes  in  a  complimentary  way  to  the  critical  journal 
in  which  Mr.  Darley  was  writing  his  dramatic  heresies  (though  I  got 
him   to    sign  our   Petition,   notwithstanding),  adding    humorously, 
however, — 
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"But  as  to  poetry/,  they  are  all  sitting  (in  mistake),  just  now,  upon 
Caucasus  for  Parnassus — and  wondering  why  they  don't  see  the  Muses  \ 
He  hasn't  a  heart  even  for  Beaumont  and  Fletcher ;  and,  to  his  mind,  the 
cause  of  the  abundance  of  poetical  genius  in  the  old  times  was — ^the 
difficulty  they  had  in  writing !  We  spell  too  well  for  anything  !  Here's  a 
discovery  ! 

"  It  comes  to  this.  If  poetry,  under  any  form,  be  exhaustible,  Nature 
is ;  and  if  Nature  be — wo  are  near  a  blasphemy — I,  for  one,  could  not 
believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

*  Si  Tame  est  immortelle. 
L'amour  ne  I'est-il  pas  ? 

"Extending  T amour  into  all  love  of  the  ideal,  and  attendant  power  of 
idealizing. 

"  But,  ah  !  there  may  be  another  mistake  !  Dear  Mr.  Home,  do  you 
fancy  that  directly  you  have  opened  the  minor  theatres,  'Cosmos'  and 

*  Gregories,'  unwritten  by  you,  will  pour  through  the  doors  ?  /  don't  ; 
though  the  present  system  is  iniquitous,  and  everything  involving  a 
patent  odious,  and  your  reformation  is  always  desirable.     I  don't  believe  in 

*  mute,  inglorious  ^liltons,'  and,  far  less,  in  mute,  inglorious  Shakespeares. 
Van  Amburgh's  new  elephant  will  take  turn  with  *  Gregory  the  Seventh ' 
— ^you  will  see. 

"Which  reminds  me  of  another  sort  of  taking  turn — the  sort  you  propose 
— in  cniel  jest  as  I  must  suppose.  You  think  it  would  be  a  good  joke  to 
take  *  the  click  of  small  machineiy '  into  yom'  Gregorian  chant.     Well,  I 

can  only  answer,  in  sober  sadness,  that   I  should   like and 

everybody  would  talk  of  want  of  proportion." 

The  concluding  passage,  the  entire  humility  of  which  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  copy,  refers  to  the  Greek  subject  we  had  in  con- 
templation to  write  as  a  lyrical  drama. 

"  Where  do  you  go  in  July  ? — for  me  I  can't  answer.  I  am  longing  to  go 
to  London,  and  hoping  to  the  last.  For  the  present — certainly  the  window 
Las  been  opened  twice — an  inch — ^but  I  can't  be  lifted  even  to  the  sofa 
without  fainting.  And  my  physician  shakes  his  head,  or  changes  the  con- 
versation, which  is  worse,  whenever  London  is  mentioned.  But  I  do  grow 
stronger ;  and  if  it  becomes  possible,  I  shall  go — will  go  !  That  sounds 
better — doesn't  it  1     Putting  it  off  to  another  summer,  is  like  a  '  never.' 

"  Oh  !  I  was  so  glad  to  have  your  note.  I  really  thought  you  had  gone 
to  America,  or  were  tired  of  me — worse  still.  I  never  thought  of  *  neglect,' 
that  being  such  a  wrong  word — but,  otherwise,  I  lie  here  fancying  all  sorts 
of  things  in  heaven  and  earth. 

"  It  is  a  shame  to  expect  all  this  stuff  to  be  read  by  any  person  with 
their  time  filled  up  as  yours  must  be.     Never  mind  throwing  aside  what  I 
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■write  for  your  leisure.  Never  let  me  be  in  the  way.  Pray  don't.  To 
prove  myself  not  quite  inconsidemte,  I  wanted  (should  have  preferred  it) 
to  send  you  something  meant  for  the  M.  C,  to  know  from  you  whether 
it  should  be  some  thing  or  another  thing  ;  but  I  enclose  it  by  this  post  to 
the  Editor,  that  I  may  not  wear  you  quite  away.  Now,  if  you  are  tii-ed, 
jou  are  avenged,  for  I  am  too. 

*' Ever  truly,  E.  B.  B.'* 

The  spiritual  strength,  the  force  and  fortitude  of  mind,  combined 
with  the  modest  self-estimate,  and  the  temporary  forgetfulness  of 
her  own  dangerous  state,  both  in  the  full  play  of  her  intellect  and 
in  her  considerateness  for  the  occupation  of  other  people's  time,  can 
require  no  comment ;  but  the  intensely  interesting  circumstance  of 
the  immediate  struggle,  not  only  for  emancipation  from  solitude,  but 
for  life,  as  recorded  by  herself  at  tlie  rrumient,  has  never  before  been 
made  known,  and  would  furnish  materials  for  a  beautiful  homily, 
which  I  must  leave  to  more  worthy  hands  than  mine. 

The  next  Letter  has  no  date,  but  internal  evidence  shows  that  it 
was  written  some  time  after  the  one  last  given.  It  is  very  valuable 
as  displaying  the  opinion  of  one  learned  lady  of  another  learned  lady 
of  her  own  day,  viz,,  Mrs.  Sara  Coleridge. 

"Thank  you,  my  dear  Mr.  Home,  you  are  kinder  than  kind.  I  am 
delighted  with  the  engravings,  and  shall  have  the  poets  (at  least  Words- 
worth, Tennyson,  Browning,  Talfourd)  framed,  and  hung  up  in  this  room. 
1  only  wish  the  editor  had  been  one  of  them. 

**  No  more  superfluous  words,  and  thank  you  again. 

"E.  B.  B," 

"  Wednesday.  By  the  way,  or  i-ather  out  of  the  way,  I  hope  I  did  not 
seem  to  infer  any  disrespect  to  Sara  Coleridge  in  a  general  remark  made  in 
my  letter  yesterday.  I  forgot  her  while  I  wrote  it.  She  is  not  a  poet — 
she  does  not  pretend  to  the  faculty — but  she  has  a  lively  fancy,  as  she  has 
expressed  it  in  her  prose  fairy-tale,  and  possesses  perhaps  more  learning,  in 
the  strict  sense,  than  any  female  writer  of  the  day.  A  theological  essay, 
in  appendix  to  the  late  edition  of  her  father's  philosophical  works,  is 
remarkable  for  its  erudition,  and  its  calm  and  candid  ratiocination.  A  little 
wire-drawn,  but  of  sturdy  metal.     I  have  a  high  respect  for  Mrs.  Coleridge  ! 

**  And  you  will  please  to  recollect,  Mr.  Home,  that  when  I  talk  of  women, 
I  do  not  speak  of  them  (as  many  men  do,  and  as  perhaps  you  yourself  are 
somewhat  inclined  to  do)  according  to  a  separate,  peculiar,  and  womanly 
standard,  but  according  to  the  common  standard  of  human  nature. 

"  There  is  a  postscript  scarcely  proportionate  to  the  antescript ! " 

With  reference  to  all  the  expressions  of  thanks  for  kindness,  and 
so  forth,  in  the  commencement  of  the  foregoing  Letter,  one  of  the 
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very  earliest  I  received,  and  which  cannot  at  present  be  found,  would 
have  made  the  cause  clear  enough.  The  con'espondence  having 
originated,  as  previously  described,  Miss  Barrett  briefly  mentioned 
her  state  of  health,  and  her  isolation  ;  frankly  adding  that  "  the 
opportunity  of  some  mental  relief  "  (in  the  way  of  literary  communi- 
cation and  talk  on  general  topics  of  the  outer  world)  "  was  irresist- 
ible." What  literary  man  could  have  felt  otherwise  than  glad  to 
give  any  time  he  could  spare  to  such  a  correspondent  (though,  at  the 
commencement,  quite  unknown  to  fame)  and  under  such  touching 
circumstances  ?  A  grateful  nature  caused  her  very  much  to  over- 
estimate every  little  attention.  I  continually  expected  to  hear  of 
her  death. 

We  will  conclude  this  first  of  the  series  of  Letters,  by  a  choice 
moi-sel  of  graphic  criticism, — ^showing  how  that  faded  little  arm,  being 
put  forth  from  a  sofa  (whereon,  as  Miss  Mitford  used  to  tell  me,  the 
fair  sufferer  used  to  lie  enveloped  in  large  Indian  shawls),  could  wield 
a  gleaming  scimetar,  and  strike  home,  either  with  impassioned 
eye,  or,  as  in  the  present  instance,  with  a  forehead  beaming  with 
mixed  indignation  and  ii*ony. 

The  first  part  of  the  Letter>  which  is  missing,  but  not  lost,  alludes 
to  the  election  of  Miss  Strickland  as  an  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Literary  Institute ;  the  concluding  part  deals  with  one  of ''  a  discern- 
ing" public's  tip-top  favourites  of  the  hour,  vi5^.,  Robert  Montgomery. 
And  if  anybody  wishes  to  know  who  is  meant  by  "  Flushie,"  he  is 
informed  that  it  was  the  lady's  favourite  dog. 

Date  about  1S42. 

"Talking  of  poets — no,  not  talking  of  poets,  but  thinking  of  poets — 
are  you  aware,  0  Orion,  that  the  most  popular  poet  alivd  is  the  Reverend 
Kobert  Montgomery,  who  walks  into  his  twenty  and  somcthingth  edition 
*  like  nothing'?  I  mean  the  author  of  'Satan;'  'Woman;*  'Omni- 
presence of  the  Deity;'  'The  Messiah;' — the  least  of  these  being  in  its 
teens  of  editions,  and  the  greatest,  not  worth  a  bark  of  my  Flushie's! 
My  Flushie  is  more  of  a  poet,  by  the  shining  of  his  eyes  !  But  is  it  not 
wonderful  that  this  man  who  waves  his  white  handkerchief  from  the  pulpit 
till  the  tears  run  in  rivulets  all  round,  shoidd  have  another  trick  of  oratory 
(as  good)  where  he  can't  show  the  ring  on  his  little  finger  ?  I  really  do 
believe  that  the  'Omnipresence  of  the  Deity'  is  in  the  twenty-fourth 
edition,  or  beyond  it, — a  fact  that  cannot  be  stated  in  respect  to  Words- 
worth after  all  these  years." 

Thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  "  all  these  years,"  and  can  the 
above  fact  be  stated  even  now  ?  We  are  speaking  of  the  last  thirty 
years. 

Can  it  be  said  of  Milton  ?    It  may  be  doubted,  with  refei-ence  to 
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his  "  Paradise  Regained/'  and  other  unsurpassable  Poems,  nearly  all 
of  them  being  equal  (in  poetry)  to  the  "  Paradise  Lost " ;  and  cer- 
tainly it  cannot  be  said  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser.    Whose  works,  let 
us  ask,  among  the  greatest  poets  of  the  last  thii-ty  years  and  more, 
have  reached  their  twenty-fourth  editions  up  to  this  time  ?  Not  one ; 
while  those  most  read  at  the  present  period  have  not  reached  much 
beyond  half  that  number.     And  out  of  these  facts  a  very  curious, 
though,  I  fear,  a  very  unprofitable,  as  well  as  unpleasant,  question 
arises  in  the  mind.     Those  tens  of  thousands,  so  many  of  whose  eyes 
ran  rivulets  at  the  waving  of  the  theological  cambric — just  as  it  is 
said  that  a  popular  pi*eacher  of  a  previous  date  never  pronounced 
the  word  "Mesopotamia,"  but  nearly  all  his  hearers  melted  into 
tears — ^these  goodly  folks  were  all  in  various  degrees  of  earnestness  ; 
all,  more  or  less,  aflFected  ;  and  they  thronged  in  bleating  droves  to 
the  purchase  of  the  dear-one's  poems  in  the  full  fervour  of  fashion- 
ably, as  well   as   seriously,  devout  readers.      The   same   classes  of 
persons  exist  at  the  present  day;   but  what  has  become  of  those 
sacred   poems?    Whither  have  vanished  all  those  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  expensive  books,  since  none  are  ever  seen  in  shops,  or 
book-stalls — not  even  in  the  sixpenny  side-baskets  ?    They  may  have 
been  packed  off  to  the  backwoods  of  America  and  Canada,  or  the 
convict  colony  of  Western  Australia, — for  surely  their  very  paper  was 
too  costly  for  trunk-linings  or  groceries  ?    And  why  are  not  additional 
twenty-fourth  editions  printed  by  enterprising  religious  booksellers 
up  to  the  present  hour  ?    Will  anybody  ^-enture  to  reply  that  the 
"  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity ''  has  had  its  day  ? — and  the  "  Messiah  " 
has  had  its  day  ? — and  "  Satan  "  and  "  Woman  "  have  had  theirs  ? 
But  as  these  subjects  are   inexhaustible,  it  only  requires   another 
similar  kind  of  pulpit-fascination  to  treat  them  in  an  equally  popular 
way!     Put  the  cloven  foot  into  a  fashionable  boot,  and  the  wearer 
may,  as  Miss  Barrett  says,  "  walk  into  his  twenty-and-somethingth 
edition, '  like  nothing,'  "  as  easily  now  as  it  was  done  thirty  years  ago. 
Can  this  be  true  ?    I  do  not  entirely  believe  it.     For  lo  !  the  Rev. 
Stopford  A.  Brooke,  a  chaplain  to  the  Queen,  and  a  critical  lover  of 
true  poetry,  has  given  a  public  Lecture  in  honour  of  Shelley,  and 
quoted  him  for  high  praise  in  the  pulpit.     A  change  has  come,  and 
is  advancing ;  slowly, — still,  as  Galileo  said,  "  it  moves."     But  I  do 
believe  we  have  not  yet  moved  so  far  but  that  if  another  preacher, 
and  that  of  the  present  day,  equal  in  popularity  to  the  Rev.  Robert 
Montgomery,  were  to  uplift  his  stentorian  voice  in  pouring  forth  from 
the  housetop  an  oration  in  verse  upon  some  startling  text  of  general 
application,  that  the  issue  of  that  so-called  Poem  would  run  through 
more  editions  in  the  same  space  of  time  than  those  of  the  Laureate 
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and  all  the  other  first-class  living  poets  put  together.  If  quantity 
were  the  test  of  quality,  the  most  popular  living  poet  would  be 
Mr.  M.  F.  Tupper.  The  same  average  immobility  (with  regard 
to  the  highest  works  of  imagination),  and  the  same  average 
concurrence,  seem  to  have  existed  at  all  times ;  and  exists 
still.  The  public,  as  a  body,  really  do  not  know  one  thing 
from  another  (so  fai*  as  poetry  is  concerned)  during  at  least  twenty 
years;  and  even  then,  our  true-Briton  public  does  not  bend  and 
soften  towards  any  given  instance  until  inspired  by  some  ruling 
spirit  of  the  hour — whatever  spirit  that  may  be.  Obviously  it  could 
not  arise  from  the  old-fashioned,  common-place  cauldron  of  the 
Quarterly  Roviexv.  In  the  number  for  July  last,  of  that  Caucasus, 
whereon  a  critic  "sits  by  mistake,  taking  it  for  Parnassus,  and 
wondering  he  does  not  see  the  Muses,"  we  find  a  would-be  ruling 
spuit,  fated  by  nature  and  careful  culture  not  to  know  one  thing  from 
another  (as  to  poetry),  endeavouring,  as  the  Spectator  says,  "to 
take  us  back  to  the  leading-strings  of  the  last,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.*'  In  one  of  her  Letters,  reserved  for  next 
month,  Miss  Banett  speaks  of  Tennyson  as  "  a  divine  poet," — and 
the  same  might  be  said,  with .  similar  truth,  of  Keats  and  Shelley  ; 
— and  here  we  find  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  who  would 
take  our  day  back  to  the  couplet-system  of  the  time  of  Pope, 
with  its  melodious  monotonies,  or  the  hard-featured  and  often 
painful  realities  of  Crabbe.  Cluicun  a  sa  viarotte,  and  we  should 
not  quan-el  with  a  gentleman  because  he  has  a  fixed  devotion  to 
antiquated  styles  and  old  modes  of  thinking ;  but  we  must  object  to 
the  staring  self-contradiction  of  the  principal  poets  of  the  time 
being  first  assailed  as  the  introducers  of  new  modes  of  thinking, 
and  picturing  thought, — and,  in  the  next  breath,  accused  of  sacrificing 
thought  to  style  and  "external  form."  After  admitting  that  the 
Laureate's  style  is  "  exquisite  " — not  without  a  sneer — the  critic 
quotes  a  passage  from  Crabbe,  as  being  good,  wholesome  English, 
as  no  doubt  it  is — every  farmer's  man  would  say  so — and  then  makes 
an  extract  from  Tennyson,  describing  a  similar  event,  but  treated 
poetically, — in  fact,  with  certain  additions  (which  he  no  more  sees 
than  the  farmer's  man  would  be  likely  to  see),  and  politely  desig- 
nates it  as  "  Celestial  Chinese  ! "  Nor  is  this  gentleman  sparing  of 
epithets  on  the  most  finished  of  styles,  calling  its  art  "  artifice  " — 
"  gross  mannerism  " — "  trickery  " — ^and  he  once  allows  himself  to 
perpetrate  the  accusation  of  "  charlatanry.*'  In  order  to  prove  the 
superiority  of  the  old  couplet-system,  he  selects  one  of  the  most 
nobly  graphic  passages  from  Chaucer,  but  foisting-in  triplets  and 
Alexandrines,  the  "  artifice  "  of  which  the  readers  of  the  Qxuirterly 
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Review  are  assumed  to  be  quite  unlikely  to  perceive.  As  for  Mr, 
Swinburne,  the  melodiousness  of  his  verse  is  admitted,  but  the 
critic  would  obviously  prefer  by  far  the  "real  poetry"  of  Roger 
Cuflf  and  Peter  Grimes,  to  such  "unmeaning  music  as  Swin- 
burne's 'Hymns'  and  'Litanies.*"  We  believe  the  objection  is 
generally  made  that  they  mean  much  more  than  is  agreeable.  In 
fine,  the  greatest  living  poets  are  accused  of  sacrificing  the  dear  old 
style  to  the  new  thoughts — which  is  true — and  of  sacrificing 
"  thoughts  to  external  style  " — which  is  a  direct  conti-adiction. 
They  are  devoted  to  "word  painting,"  and  then  we  are  sagely 
informed  that  "  a  picture  represents  nothing  to  us  but  the  outward 
form."  We  are  thus  satisfactorily  shown  at  once,  by  the  critic 
himself,  how  very  worthy  he  is  to  have  looked  upon  the  pictures  of 
Fiancia,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Baphael,  Bibera,  Titian,  and  other 
great  mastera  of  the  expression  of  intensities  of  thought  and 
emotion ;  and  how  very  fit  a  critic  he  is  to  take  his  place  upon 
the  judgment-seat  with  the  delinquents  before  him,  whom  he  has 
so  dogmatically  condemned. 

Miss  E.  B.  Barrett's  contributions  to  an  edition  of  "Chaucer 
Modernized  "  (in  conjunction  with  Wordsworth,  Leigh  Hunt,  Robert 
Bell,  the  present  writer,  and  others),  together  with  her  remarks  on 
Agnes  Strickland's  "Queens  of  England;"  on  Harriet  Martineau; 
on  certain  contributors  to  Blackwood;  on  Miss  Sedgwick  (after  her 
return  to  America,  to  '*print  the  notes"  she  had  "taken")  on  English 
Versification  and  Rhymes;  with  other  topics,  will  constitute  the 
substance  of  the  next  selection  from  our  authoress's  Letters. 

R.   H.    HORNE. 
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LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 


10,  Downing  STBSETy  WmTXHALL, 
Not.  3,  1873. 

My  dear  Sib: 

I  observe  in  the  CONTEMPORARY  Review  for  October,  p.  670, 
that  the  following  words  are  quoted  from  an  address  of  mine  at 
Liverpool : — 

"Upon  the  ground  of  what  iB%0fmed  evolution,  Qod  is  relieved  of 
the  labour  of  creation  :  in  the  name  of  unchangeable  laws,  he  is 
discharged  from  governing  the  world." 

The  distinguished  writer  in  the  Review  says  that  by  these  words 
I  have  made  myself  so  conspicuously  the  champion  (or  exponent)  of 
the  anti-scientific  view,  that  the  words  may  be  regarded  as  typical 

To  go  as  directly  as  may  be  to  my  point,  I  consider  this  judgment 
upon  my  declaration  to  be  founded  on  an  assumption  or  belief  that  it 
contains  a  condemnation  of  evolution,  and  of  the  doctrine  of  un- 
changeable laws.  I  submit  that  it  contains  no  such  thing.  Let 
me  illustrate  by  saying,  What  if  I  wrote  as  follows : — 

*'  Upon  the  ground  of  what  is  termed  liberty,  flagrant  crimes  have 
been  committed :  and  (likewise)  in  the  name  of  law  and  order, 
human  rights  have  been  trodden  under  foot." 

I  should  not  by  thus  writing  condemn  liberty,  or  condemn  law  and 
order  ;  but  condemn  only  the  inferences  that  men  draw,  or  say  they 
draw,  from  them.  Up  to  that  point  the  parallel  is  exact :  and  I  hope 
it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Spencer  has  inadvertently[put  upon  my  words 
a  meaning  they  do  not  bear. 

Using  the  parallel  thus  far  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  I  carry  it  no 
farther.     For  while  I  am  ready  to  give  in  my  adhesion  to  liberty. 
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and  likewise  to  law  and  order,  on  evolution  and  on  unchangeable 
laws  I  had  rather  be  excused. 

The  words  with  which  I  think  Madame  de  Stael  ends  Corinne, 
are  the  best  for  me : — Je  ne  veux  ni  la  bldmer,  ni  Vabsurder. 
Before  I  cOidd  presume  to  give  an  opinion  on  evolution,  or  on 
unchangeable  laws^  I  shoidd  wish  to  know  more  cleai'ly  and  more 
fully  than  I  yet  know,  the  meaning  attached  to  those  phrases  by  the 
chief  apostles  [of  the  doctrines ;  and  very  likely  even  after  accom- 
plishing this  preliminary  stage,  I  might  find  myself  insufficiently 
supplied  with  the  knowledge  required  to  draw  the  line  between  true 
and  &lse. 

I  have  then  no  repugnance  to  any  cgjuclusions  whatever,  legitimately 
arising  upon  well-ascertai&ed  facts  or  well-tested  reasonings:  and 
my  complaint  is  that  the  functions  of  the  Almighty  as  Creator  and 
Governor  of  the  world  are  denied  upon  grounds,  which,  whatever  be 
the  extension  given  to  the  phrases  I  have  quoted,  appear  to  me  to  be 
utterly  and  manifestly  insufficient  to  warrant  such  denial 

I  am  desirous  to  liberate  myself  from  a  supposition  alien,  I  think, 
to  my  whole  habits  of  mind  and  life.  But  I  do  not  desire  to  effect 
this  by  the  method  of  controversy ;  and  if  Mr.  Spencer  does  not  see, 
or  does  not  think,  that  he  has  mistaken  the  meaning  of  my  words,  I 
have  no  more  darts  to  throw ;  and  will  do  myself,  indeed,  the  pleasure 
of  concluding  with  a  frank  avowal  that  his  manner  of  handling  what 
he  must  naturally  consider  to  be  a  gross  piece  of  folly  is  as  far  as 
posdble  from  being  offensive. 

Believe  me, 

Most  fEiithfrdly  yours, 

W.  E.  Gladstone. 
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IL 


I  DESCRIBED  in  my  first  paper  the  defects  which,  in  my  opinion, 
are  inherent  in  Parliamentary  Qovernmept  in  relation  both  to 
legislation  and  to  the  administration  of  public  affairs.     As  I  also 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  country  is  irrevocably  committed  to 
ParUamentary  Government,  the  result  would  appear  to  be  that  the 
disease  is  incurable ;  and  it  is  natural  to  ask,  what  is  the  use  of 
dweUing  upon  the  symptoms  of  an  incurable  disease,  and  whether  it 
is  not  better  to  console  the  sufferer  and  to  point  out  the  good  side 
of  his  constitution.     Though  the  disease  in  question  is  not  wholly 
curable,  it  is,  I  think,  capable  of  alleviation.     I  do  not  see  why  it 
should  be  regarded  as  a  hopeless  task  to  convince  those  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  subject,  of  the  limits  which  the  nature  of  the  case 
imposes  on  the  power  of  parliaments  and  other  popular  assemblies. 
The  acknowledgment  of  these  limits  would  of  itself  in  course  of 
time  more   or  less   alleviate  the  evils  complained  of.     The  first 
step   is    to    get    people  to  understand  that    the    defects  which   I 
have  been  pointing  out  are  real,  and  that  their  importance  is  likely 
rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish.     The  great  difficulty  of  effect- 
iog  this  lies  in  bringing  people  to  understand  the  urgent  import 
ance  of  the  subject,  and  in  preventing  them  from  being  led  away 
by  a  variety  of   exceedingly  plausible    commonplaces   which   are 
directed  to  show  that  the  evils  to  which  I  have  referred  are  not 
leallj  evils  at  alL 
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The  general  character  of  the  commonplaces  in  question  may  be 
indicated  in  a  very  few  words.     They  insist  upon  the  advantages  of 
local  self-govei*nment,  and  contrast  these  with  the  fatal  effects  of 
centralization,  and,  above  all,  they  insist  upon  the  maxim  that  it  is 
far  better  that  public  business  should  be  ill  done,  if  a  large  number 
of  persons  get  the  education  and  training  which   our  method   of 
doing  it  gives  them,  than  that  it  should  be  well  done  at  the  price  of 
being  put  into  the  hands  of  a  small  knot  of  officials  forming  what  is 
called  a  bureaucracy.     The  prejudice  which  has  been  created  by  the 
prevalence  of  these  commonplaces  against  schemes  for  any  syste- 
matic improvement  of  the  administrative  or  legislative  institutions 
of  the  countiry  is  so  strong  that  I  doubt  whether  the  question  to 
which  I  wish  to  direct  attention  has  ever  been  made  the  subject  of 
serious  discussion.     I  am  sure  that  it  has  never  received  anything 
approaching  to  the  degree  of  attention  to  which  its  real  importance 
entitles  it.     My  principal  object  in  this  paper  will  be  to  try  to 
remove  the  prejudice  which  has  thus  been  created  upon  the  subject 
and  to  show  that  the  evils  to  which  I  refer  ai*e  real  and  growing,  and . 
that  the  bad  consequences  which  are  apprehended  from  any  syste- 
matic attempt  to  remove  them  are  imaginary. 

The  evils  which  aiise  from  legislative  and  executive  weakness  are 
self-evident.  They  consist  of  bad  laws  and  bad  management  of 
public  affaii*s,  and  when  I  speak  of  bad  laws  I  mean  to  refer  not  only, 
And  indeed  not  principally,  to  the  class  of  laws  which  are  most 
commonly  referred  to  in  coui-ts  of  justice,  but  to  that  great  and 
continually  increasing  mass  of  layrs  which  apply  to  nearly  every  part 
of  our  daily  life.  There  is  hardly  a  subject  on  which  people  do  not 
legislate  or  attempt  to  legislate  in  these  days.  We  pull  down  iand 
build  up,  we  disestablish  churches  and  establish  schools  with  almost 
equal  vigour;  we  regulate  mines,  factories,  drainage  works,  and 
shipping ;  we  protect  sea  birds  and  land  birds,  so  long  at  least  as 
they  are  not  fit  to  eat;  we  encourage  and  protect  salmon,  and 
greatly  hesitate  as  to  whether  we  shall  not  put  deer,  hares,  and 
rabbits  on  the  same  footing  with  rats  ;  we  forbid  steam  trumpets,  and 
cover  the  whole  land  with  the  sound  of  steam  whistles.  In  a  word, 
we  have  laws  little  and  great,  good,  bad,  and  indiflferent,  on  pretty 
nearly  every  subject  which  can  be  mentioned.  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  complain  of  this,  and  who  habitually  speak  and  write  of 
it  as  if  a  sort  of  madness  had  come  over  parliament  and  the  nation 
which  it  represents.  I  believe  that  every  age  has  its  own  pi^oblems, 
whifch  it  can  no  more  avoid  than  any  individual  can  avoid  the 
problems  which  come  in  his  way  at  the  different  periods  of  life.  If 
a  man  of  forty  were  to  expect  to  have  no  more  cares  or  anxieties 
than  a  lad  of  twenty,  and  were  to  ask  the  question.  Why  cannot  I 
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take  as  little  thought  now  as  I  did  then  about  a  great  variety  of 
rather  tiresome  subjects  ?  the  answer  would  be.  Because  you  have 
surrounded  yourself  with  interests  and  duties  which  make  up  your 
life,  and  which  you  cannot  neglect  without  great  discredit  and  great 
moral  wrong. 

The  comparison  between  nations  and  men  may  be  ridden  to  death, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  resemble  each  other  to  this 
extent,  that  the  affairs  of  both  nations  and  individuals  who  are  at  all 
active  and  successful  constantly  tend  to  become  more  and  more  compli- 
cated, and  to  require  greater  attention  and  management.  The  English 
nation,  like  a  merchant  in  large  business,  has  got  into  a  position  in 
which  special  knowledge  is  acquiring  a  constantly  increasing  import- 
ance, and  in  which  we  shall  be  unable  to  bring  our  national  concerns 
to  a  good  result,  unless  we  make  use  of  it  to  the  utmost  and  in 
the  mof^'  skilful  and,  therefore,  most  economical  manner.  It  rather 
seems  to  me  as  if  the  course  of  political  speculation  and  the  actual 
practice  founded  upon  and  corresponding  to  it  were  tending  towards 
the  strange  result  of  causing  the  amount  of  real  political  wisdom 
applied  to  public  affairs  to  be  diminished,  in  proportion  to  the 
growth  of  the  importance  and  intricacy  of  the  affairs  which  have 
to  be  administered.  The  condition  of  political  thought  and  sentiment 
in  this  country,  generated  and  stimulated  to  the  utmost  by  Par- 
liamentary Government  and  the  party  system,  appears  to  me  to 
be  becoming  daily  more  and  more  serious,  quite  apart  from  the 
specific  effects  of  which  I  tried  to  give  a  sketch  in  my  last  paper 
both  upon  legislation  and  upon  the  administration  of  public  affairs. 

In  attempting  to  explain  my  meaning,  I  must  protest  against 
being  misunderstood.  I  am  very  far,  indeed,  from  thinking  that  the 
age  in  which  we  live  is  worse  or  more  foolish  than  its  predecessors. 
In  many  respects  it  is  probably  wiser  ;  but,  however  this  may  be, 
every  age  has  its  own  special  dangers  and  failings,  which  in  every 
case  are  serious  enough,  and  which  not  unnaturally  appear  to  those 
who  perceive  them  at  all  specially  unpleasant,  as  is  usually  the  case 
with  present  dangers  or  evils  of  every  description.  Let  me  not,  there- 
fore, be  understood  to  compare  our  days  with  other  ages  or  other 
countries  in  a  disparaging  manner.  I  mean  simply  what  I  say,  and 
no  more — namely,  that  I  see  or  think  I  see  special  evils  in  the 
present  state  of  political  opinion  and  thought  flowing  directly  from 
in:^titutions  to  which  we  are  deeply  attached  and  irrevocably  com- 
mitted. 

They  may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  thought  upon  political 
afiairs  seems  to  be  running  into  a  paltry  form.  One  principal 
reason  of  this,  I  think,  is,  that  our  ablest  men  devote  them- 
selves  to    devising  measures  which  can  be   made    intelligible   and 
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inierestiDg  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  coBRtituencies,  while  the  great 
mass  of  speculative  men,  for  reasoDs  upon  which  I  cannot  now  euter^ 
have  set  themselves  either  to  challeDge  the  right  of  Government  to 
meddle  with  anything  but  police  subjects,  or  to  prove  that  io  point 
of  fact  they  can  never  do  so  with  advantage.  The  result  appears 
to  be  that  political  opinion  falls  into  the  form  of  an  immense 
number  of  essentially  small,  narrow,  isolated,  contradictory  opiniona^ 
upon  all  sorts  of  subjects,  most  of  which  are  of  no  very  great" 
importance  in  themselves,  though  their  importance  is  ludicrously 
overrated  by  those  who  hold  them,  and  which  involve,  as  a  nece^ssai-y 
result,  endless  and  acrimonious  controversies.  This  state  of  things 
is  usually  made  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  self-applause.  We 
are  told  that  it  fosters  noble  qualities,  that  it  is  a  splendid  education^ 
that  it  teaches  men  lessons  of  independence  and  self-reliance,  p^ives 
vast  numbers  of  persons  an  immediate  interest  in  public  affairs,  and 
enables  the  government  of  the  country  to  be  carried  on  by  the  general 
consent  of  the  persons  governed.  All  this  and  much  more  of  the 
same  sort  ia  continually  repeated  amongst  us  in  every  tone  and  on  all 
possible  occasions.  fl 

There  must   be   many  ears  in  which   such   com  moo  places  hav©" 
a  very  false  and  hollow   sound.      I  have  on   general   grounds  the 
greatest  possible  reluctance  to  believe  in  the  good  moral  effects  on 
any  one  whatever  of  habituaDy  doing  things  ill.     If  there  is  (andj 
how  can  there  fail  to  be  ?)    a  right   and   a  wrong  way  of  doing 
every  sort  of  important  business,  the  moral  effects  of  doing  it  well 
and  in  the  right  way  are  pretty  sure  to  be  better  than  those  of  doingl 
it  in  the  wrong  way.     If  there  are — and  hereby  there  must  be — suctil 
things  as  true  and  f\ilse  principles  in  politics,  and  good  and  had  kinds  of 
pohtical  establishments,   it  would  he  contrary  to  all  experience  to 
believe  that   it   is   a   matter   of   little   importance   whether   those 
principles  are   or  are  not  understood  and  applied,  and  whether  those 
establishments  are  or  are  not  set  on  foot     This  is  self-evident  if_ 
wo  look  at  any  great  work    which  has   a   definite    object    pursue 
by  definite  means.     Suppose  an    army  in   the  field  to  be  govern' 
with  a  view   to   the    moral    improvement   of  the   soldiers    by    th( 
means   Avhich    it   is  said   contribute   so    powerfully    tu    the    naoral'; 
improvement  of  ordinary  men  in  daily  life.     If,  in  oi*der  to  train 
the  officers  and  men  as  much  us  possible  in  habits  of  self-reliance 
and   mental    independence,  and    in    order   to    interest  as   many 
them  as  possible  in  the  affairs  of  the  army  in  general;  every  re; 
ment  chose  its  own  officers,  enforced  its  own  discipline,  and  di^cussei 
every  question  as  to  the  management  of  the  campaign  in   pul>Hc 
meetings  called  at  frequent  intervals,  it  is  obvious  that  the  army 
Would  not  hold  together  for  a  day.     Try  by  the  same  means  to  carry 
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oat  an  engineeriug  scheme,  to  take  precautions  against  the  cholera, 
to  perform  surgical  operations — to  do  anything,  in  a  word,  wliich 
reqaires  knowledge  and  skill  not  commonly  possessed,  and  any  sort 
of  unity  of  plan,  and  the  same  results — feeble  confusion  and  hopeless 
anarchy — will  always  be  produced. 

To  share  in  such  proceedings  has  no  good  moral  effects  whatever, 
and  has  innumerable  bad  ones.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  find  a 
worse  school  to  resort  to  for  any  purpose,  than  a  school  in  which  the 
great  lesson  to  be  learned  is  the  lesson  that  you  may  get  your  own 
way  in  matters  about  which  you  know  very  little,  by  adopting  and 
repeating  the  cries  of  people  as  ignorant  as  yourself,  whom  you 
persuade  to  join  with  you  in  your  irrational  demands.  No  doubt 
stimulating  to  the  utmost   the   habit  of    what   is   called   self- 

rernment  (though  it  is  really  only  the  government  of  a 
number  of  small  majorities  over  a  number  of  small  minorities, 
instead  of  the  government  of  one  large  majority  over  one  large 
niLuority),  by  a  long  course  of  public  meetings  and  committee -rooms, 
people  may  come  to  acquire  an  extraordinary  proficiency  in  the  arts 
of  electioneering,  wire-pulling,  and  the  construction  of  political 
jlatforms.  They  may  come  to  acquire  great  tact  in  seeing  what 
ibin&tion  of  opinions  will  secure  most  votes,  what  way  of  putting 
a  Gftse  will  be  most  acceptable  to  the  House  of  Commons  or  any 
oilier  representative  body,  and  so  on.  This  habit  may  be  diffused 
by  well-known  means  through  every  section  of  the  community.  It  may 
be  introduced  into  towns,  parishes,  trades*  unions,  public  companies 
of  every  sort,  associations  for  all  purposes,  literary,  scientific,  social, 
aad  religious^  and  may  thus  exercise  an  incalculahle  influence,  and 
give  to  those  who  have  acquired  the  knack  every  sort  of  important 
pmtion,  from  that  of  Prime  Minister  and  leader  of  a  great  Parlia- 
mentary party,  to  that  of  the  fugleman  of  some  small  knot  of  people 
Iter  which  disposes  of  a  few  votes  at  a  borough  election.  But 
I  all  this  is  said  and  done,  are  the  people  trained  in  such  a 
£d)ool  really  wiser  than  their  neighbours  ?  Are  their  characters 
leally  raised  to  any  special  strength  or  beauty  ?  Does  any  look  up  to 
a  man  who  has  acquired  supreme  dexterity  in  these  arts  a^  a  real 
guide  and  leader  in  the  difficulties  of  life?  Do  we  not,  in  our  hearts, 
father  despise  him  as  an  essentially  commonplace  person  who  has 
got  bis  position,  not  by  really  improving  or  teacliing  his  neighbours, 
but  by  flattering  their  weaknesses,  and  teaching  them  to  take  coUec- 
ttve  folly  for  wisdom,  and  collective  weakness  for  strength  ? 

Comparing  the  extraordinary  compliments  which  are  heaped 
(«peeiaity  by  French  authors)  on  the  moral  effect  which  our 
iiMtatioas  ouglit  to  produce  on  the  character  of  those  who  live 
lUMlisr   them^    with    the    effects    which    they   actually   do    produce 
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in  practice,  I  am  often  inclined  to  say,  with  a  slight  modification  of 
the  famous  sentiment  about  Robespierre — "  Avec  ton  'self-govern- 
ment tu  commence  ^  m'embetei/'  A  man  who  by  real  patient 
study  has  mastered  real  diflBculties  and  acquired  real  knowledge — 
a  professional  man  who  really  knows  his  business,  for  instance, 
whatever  it  may  happen  to  be,  is  for  most  purposes  incomparably 
superior  as  a  human  being  to  a  man  skilled  in  public  meet- 
ings and  committees,  and  accustomed  to  their  management.  The 
best  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  persons  who  fulfil 
each  of  these  conditions.  Compare,  for  instance,  a  clever  attorney 
with  a  turn  for  politics  as  he  is  when  he  is  occupied  in  his  profes- 
sional business  with  what  he  is  when  he  stands  on  a  platform  and 
makes  political  speeches,  and  the  difference  between  the  two 
manifestations  is  the  difference  between  strong  good  sense  and  what 
is  too  much  the  reverse  for  me  to  describe  it  in  appropriate  terms. 
I  do  not  deny,  nor  am  I  indifferent  to  the  great  value  of  a  widely 
diffused  interest  in  public  affairs,  practical  acquaintance  with  them, 
and  government  by  consent.  I  had  too  much]  experience  of  the 
results  of  their  absence  in  India  to  have  any  particular  illusions 
about  absolute  government.  The  point  upon  which  I  wish  to  insist 
is,  that  it  is  a  gi-eat  mistake  to  treat  public  business  to  any  consider-^ 
able  extent  as  an  educational  process,  and  to  set  to  do  it  not  those 
who  are  best  qualified  to  transact  it,  but  those  for  whom  it  is  supposed 
to  supply  the  best  education.  It  appears  to  me  that  such  a  policy 
is  not  only  mistaken,  but  also  defeats  itself  The  work  to  be  done  is 
too  important  to  be  spoiled  for  educational  purposes,  and  if  it  were 
not,  no  education  can  possibly  be  worse  than  one  which  consists  ia 
setting  people  to  spoil  work. 

This  suggests  a  question  of  special  importance  and  difficulty. 
After  all  it  may  be  said,  what  is  this  public  business  to  which 
you  attach  such  high  importance?  Vague  generalities  apart, 
what  is  the  work  of  the  nation  ?  What  sort  of  things  do  you 
wish  people  who  are  to  direct  the  legislation  and  the  executive 
government  of  the  country  to  have  in  their  minds  which  at  present 
is  neglected  by  them  ?  What  is  your  idea,  in  a  word,  of  the  sort 
of  knowledge  which  should  be  required  of  those  who  take  an 
active  and  leading  part  in  public  affairs — who  ought,  in  short,  ta 
govern  the  country  ?  I  will  try  to  give  a  general  sketch  of  the  way 
in  which  I  think  this  question  should  be  answered,  but  it  must,  for 
the  most  obvious  reasons,  be  very  general  indeed.  In  order  to  do  so, 
I  must  begin  by  attempting  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  business  which 
collectively  makes  up  the  public  business  of  this  country,  so  as  ta 
show  the  sort  of  knowledge  which  is  required  for  dealing  with  it 
properly.     In  order  to  do  this,  I  will  go  very  rapidly  through  the 
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principal  branches  of  the  executive  government,  indicating  the 
subjects  with  which  each  of  them  is  concerned,  and  observing 
that  whatever  finds  a  place  in  the  executive  government  is 
sure  to  have  its  bearings  more  or  less  dii'ect  and  important 
upon  legislation  as  weUL  Indeed,  legislation  and  the  executive 
government  are  like  the  two  sides  of  the  national  heart — ^the 
same  fluid  circulates  through  each,  though  at  different  stages  of 
its  progress. 

I  made  some  remarks  in  my  last  paper  upon  the  general 
character  and  constitution  of  the  Executive  Government.  I  need 
say  no  more  on  that  subject,  but  will  pass  at  once  to  the  particular 
offices  into  which  it  is  divided.  The  first  of  these  is  the  Privy  Council, 
which  is  now  reduced  from  the  general  superintendence  of  public 
afifSurs,  which  was  its  old  function,  to  the  position  of  a  body  composed 
of  three  Committees — the  Judicial  Committee,  the  Committee  of 
Education,  and  the  Committee  of  Trade.  The  Judicial  Committee 
and  the  Courts  of  Justice  generally  I  pass  over  for  the  present, 
though  I  shall  have  to  make  an  observation  upon  them  immediately; 
but  each  of  the  other  Committees  has  duties  of  the  most  important 
nature.  I  doubt  whether  any  better  instance  could  be  given  of  the 
good  which  can  be  done  by  a  wise  central  department  than  is  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Privy 
CounciL  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  upon  questions  of  current 
politics ;  but  I  may  say,  by  way  of  avoiding  misapprehension,  that 
I  am  very  far  indeed  from  being  an  admirer  of  what  is  called 
the  denominational  system  of  public  education,  nor  do  I  mean 
by  anything  I  say  in  favour  of  the  Committee  of  Council  to 
express  a  favourable  opinion  of  that  system.  I  acquired  my  know- 
ledge of  the  proceedings  of  this  department  as  secretary  to  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle's  Education  Commission,  which  sat  from  1858 
to  1862,  and  I  can  hardly  say  how  much  I  was  struck  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  department  had  contrived  in  the  course  of  a  long 
series  of  years  to  build  up  a  system  of  education  which,  though  intri- 
cate and  complicated  to  the  last  degree — though  ineffective  in  many 
respects  and  open  to  all  sorts  of  objections — did  nevertheless  do  an 
amount  of  good  which  it  is  hard  to  over-value.  The  distortion  (for 
such  it  was,  and  to  a  certain  extent  still  is)  and  the  inefficiency  of 
the  system  was  due,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  to  the  jealousy  and 
prejudices  of  the  only  persons  in  the  country  who  took  much  interest 
in  the  subject. 

The  history  of  public  education  in  England,  in  a  few  words,  is 
this.  Different  clerical  bodies,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  set  up 
elementary  schools.  Parliament  voted  a  lump  sum  for  the  promotion 
of  popular  education,  and  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council  was 
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appointed  to  spend  it  as  it  thought  fit  The  committee,  with  infinite 
parBeverance  and  ingenuity,  and  by  the  exercise  of  a  wonderful 
amount  of  tact  and  temper,  gradually  persuaded  one  religious  body 
after  another  to  be  graciously  pleaded  to  accept  the  public  money  for 
their  institutions.  The  history  of  the  committee  from  its  first 
establishment  downward,  is  a  history  of  patient  investigation,  careful 
experiment,  the  continual  suggestion  of  improvements,  and  the 
constant  accumulation  and  publication  of  experience  on  all  matters 
connected  with  popular  education.  In  a  word,  nearly  everything 
that  is  good  in  the  denominational  system  appeared  to  me  to  come 
from  the  Committee  of  Council,  whilst  the  defects  of  the  system 
come  almost  entirely  from  the  narrow-mindedness  and  prejudice  of 
the  clergy  of  all  denominations,  who,  however,  did  really  care  about 
popular  education,  and  the  utter  indiflerence  upon  the  whole  subject 
of  the  rest  of  the  public.  Here,  then,  is  one  of  the  functiona 
which  the  public  service  not  only  ought  to  discharge,  but  which, 
aa  f ar  as  the  backward  state  of  the  public  mind  upon  the  subject 
has  permitted  it  to  do  so,  it  certainly  has  discharged  with  con- 
spicuous success.  Its  importance  is  now  just  beginning  to  be 
understood. 

From  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  I  pass  to  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Trade,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the 
Board  of  Trade.  This  office,  amongst  other  things,  has  to  advise 
every  other  department  of  the  Government  upon  all  matters 
connected  with  trade — a  duty  which  brings  it  into  close  and  varied 
relations  with  the  Foreign  Office  in  relation  to  the  reports  of 
diplomatic  and  consular  agents,  and  the  Colonial  OflSce  in  relation  to 
colonial  legislation.  It  has  to  watch  the  interests  of  the  public  in 
regard  to  private  bills  brought  before  Parliament.  It  has  to  exercise 
important  functions  of  a  semi -judicial  kind  vrith  regard  to  mer- 
chant shipping,  and  also  with  rtgard  to  railways.  It  has  to 
criticize,  and  in  some  cases  to  prepare,  legihlation  upon  all  these 
subjects  ;  and  it  has  also  to  collect  and  arrange  an  immense  mass 
of  statistics.  In  short,  there  is  no  branch  of  political  economy 
or  the  theory  and  practice  of  commerce  which  is  not  continually 
brought  under  its  notice  in  connection  with  questions  of  the  deepest 
practical  importance,  though  they  are,  and  from  the  nature  of  things 
cau  be,  but  very  imperfectly  known  to  the  great  mass  of  people  who 
take  a  general  interest  in  political  que.stions.  What  can  and  ought 
to  be  done,  and  what  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  attempted,  by  the 
public  in  relation  to  such  subjects  as  the  management  of  railways 
and  the  superintendence  of  merchant  ships,  are  questions  which  are 
in  themselves  not  much  less  special  than  the  questions  on  which  you 
consult  a  lawyer  or  a  physician. 
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Passing  from  the  Privy  Council  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  I  see 
before  roe    a   field  more  inviting  to  myself  tljjtri  to   my  readers, 
whose  patience  I  will  not  abuse  by  expatiating  on  a  favourite  sub- 
ject    I  wish,  however,  to  point  out  how  on  one  side  the  reform  of 
the  law  is  a  special  subject,  and  how  on  the  other  it  pervades  every 
lepartment  of  life.     Some  branches  of  law — ^the  law  of  contracts 
and  torts,  or,  to  take  a  wider  expression,  the  law  of  personal  duties 
^voluntarily  assumed — -is  nothing  less  than  the  dehberate  judgment  of 
okind  upon  all  the  principal  moral  and  social  duties  which  arise 
actual  life,     A  friend  of  mind  who  for  several  years  was  a  reporter 
one  of  the  Equity  Courts  used  to  be  fond  of  saying  that  he  had 
beard  an  infinitely  greater  amount  of  wholesome  moral  teaching  and 
of  practical  enforcement  and  illustration  of  the  leading  moral  duties 
from  the  bench  than  he  had  ever  heard  from  the  pulpit ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  if  the  grain  could  be  separated  from  the  chaff,  and  if  the 
real  essence  and  meaning  of  law  libraries  could  be  thrown  into  a  conse- 
cutive and  comprehensive  form,  freed  from  irrevclant  details,  and  from 
the  intricacies  of  particular  groups  of  facts,  the  result  would  be  a  body  of 
wisdom  and  justice  applied  to  everyday  events  and  transactions  winch 
would  be  a  Krijfia  h  uet,  an  invaluable  and  permaQciit  treasure  for 
the  world  at  large,  and  for  this  nation  in  particular.     Its  practical  as 
diiitinguished  from  its  moral  and  intellectual  value  needs,  I  think,  no 
ol^ervation  from  me.     With  regard  to  the  statute  as  distinguished 
from  the  common  law,  my  belief  is  that,   I  will  not  say  what,  but 
oertaioly  an  extremely  large  portion  of  the  difficulty  which  attachen 
to  it   might    and   ought   to   be   absolutely  removed   by  repealing 
and  re-enacting  large  masses  of  it     The  mere  repeal  of  obsolete 
Acta  has   reduced   eighteen  huge  quartos    to   three   royal  octavos, 
and  my  belief  is  that  systematic  repealing  and  re-enacting  might 
reduce   the   rest  to  very  reasonable  dimensions.     An   Act,  passed 
last  session  (as  far  as  I  know  without  much  discussion  or  alteration), 
reduced  to  a  single  enactment  of  30  sections  do  less  than  4-7  Acts  of 
Parliament  relating  to  the  Slave-trade.     The  one  subject  of  Law 
HeCorm,  taken  by  itself,  requires  an  amount  of  special  knowletjge, 
not   connected  in  any  appreciable  degree  with  any  party  question 
nrhatever,  which  no  one  person  possesses  or  could  acquire,  but  which 
might  be  employed  to  the  incalculable  advantage  of  the  whole  com- 
munity by  people  specially  employed  to  use  what  they  Lad  and  to 
acquire  more. 

Pacing  from  the  Lord  Chancellor,  we  come  to  the  offices  of  the 
five  Secretaries  of  State.  I  do  not  wish  to  attempt  an  enumera- 
tiim  of  the  various  subjects  with  which  they  have  to  deal,  but  I 
iDAy  very  rapidly  refer  to  the  principal  heads  of  their  duties.  The 
Fareigii   Secretary  and   his   officers    have   to   know — at  least  they 
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ought  to  know — all  the  relations  of  all  the  principal  nations  of  the 
world  to  each  other  and  to  oui*selves,  together  with  the  principles 
on  which  they  depend,  and  the  laws,  customs,  and  treaties  out 
of  which  they  arise.  They  ought  to  be  able  to  apply  this  know- 
ledge to  every  question  which  arises  from  time  to  time  between 
nation  and  nation  ;  and  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  do  so, 
they  ought  to  have  in  the  diplomatic  and  consular  services  the  eyes 
of  the  nation,  so  to  speak,  for  all  these  purposes.  The  Colonial 
Secretary  has  to  deal  with  all  the  different  relations  to  this  country 
of  colonies,  ranging  in  importance  from  the  rock  of  Heligoland  up  to 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  including  semi-independent  States, 
with  constitutions  modelled  on  our  own,  districts  governed  by  the 
direct  power  of  the  Queen  in  right  of  conquest,  and  fortresses  like 
Gibraltar  and  Malta  held  for  military  reasons  alone.  These  colonies 
are  inhabited  by  men  of  eveiy  colour,  of  all  religions,  races,  and 
languages,  of  every  stage  of  civilization,  and  with  laws  and  institu- 
tions of  the  most  heterogeneous  origin.  In  Canada  you  will  find 
relics  of  the  France  of  Louis  XIV. ;  in  Trinidad,  relics  of  old  Spain ; 
in  the  Cape,  the  Roman-Dutch  law  ;  and  in  the  Mauritius  the  Code 
Napoleon ;  and  on  many  a  savage  frontier  and  burning  desert  there 
is  no  law  except  "  The  good  old  rule,  the  simple  plan,  that  he  should 
take  who  has  the  power,  and  he  should  keep  who  can."  All  these 
constitutions,  and  all  these  relations  of  each  colony  with  England,'with 
other  colonies,  and  with  its  savage  neighbours,  the  Colonial  Office  is 
bound  to  know,  and  from  time  to  time  and  in  various  ways  to  regulate. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  has  to  control  every  proceeding  of 
a  Government  charged  with  the  duty  of  keeping  the  peace  and 
enforcing  the  elementary  principles  of  law  and  order  over  an  empire 
as  large  as  Europe  without  Russia,  with  the  collection  and  expendi- 
ture of  a  revenue  of  about  £50,000,000,  with  the  management  of  an 
army  of  200,000  men  ;  with  the  management  of  relations,  half 
diplomatic,  half  authoritative,  with  numerous  semi-independent 
Powers,  and  with  almost  as  many  foreign  Powers  ;  with  the  construc- 
tion of  public  works  on  which  depend  the  very  lives  of  many  millions 
of  human  beings ;  and  with  the  legislation  necessary  to  carry  out 
these  various  duties  in  a  regular  manner. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  the 
Admiralty,  have  upon  their  hands  questions  of  discipline  and  organi- 
zation, upon  the  proper  treatment  of  which,  as  a  recent  terrible 
example  has  shown  us,  the  honour  and  the  very  integrity  of  the 
nation,  to  say  nothing  of  the  security  of  its  property,  may  depend. 
They  have  also  to  dispose  of  scientific  questions — such  as  those  which 
are  involved  in  the  matter  of  armoured  ships,  fortifications,  artillery, 
and  small-arms,  which  in  these  days  are  hardly  of  less  importance 
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than  the  question  of  the  organization  of  the  army  and  the  navy,  and 
which  are  as  distinctly  a  closed  book  to  the  great  mass  of  mankind 
as  a  table  of  logarithms. 

As  for  the  Home  Secretary,  he  is  answerable  for  every  question  as 
to  the  administration  of  justice,  the  maintenance  of  the  peace,  the 
management  of  the  police  and  prisons,  the  inspection  of  mines  and 
liactories,  and  innumerable  other  matters,  all  involving  one  part  or 
other  of  the  great  problem,  how  a  vast  mass  of  all  manner  of  people^ 
many  of  whom  are  great  rogues,  and  more  of  whom  are  great  fools,, 
are  to  be  kept  from  treading  on  each  other  s  heels  and  interfering 
with  each  other  s  comfort. 

I  will  not  go  further.  I  might  show  how  the  single  question 
of  finance,  in  a  certain  sense,  includes  in  itself  all  other  political 
questions,  as  everjrthing  sooner  or  later  and  more  or  less  must  be 
a  question  of  money ;  and  I  might  also  point  out  that,  apart  from 
this  general  control,  the  special  questions  more  peculiarly  con- 
nected with  the  revenue  are  as  intricate  and  difficult  as  any  of  those 
to  which  I  have  referred.  I  might  add  something  as  to  the  charge 
lately  assumed  by  the  State  of  the  public  health,  I  might  refer  to  the 
great  question  of  pauperism  and  the  Poor-law  Board ;  in  a  word,  a 
large  book  might  be  written  on  the  general  theme  which  I  have  tried 
to  illustrate,  but  I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  give  some  idea  of 
what  I  understand  by  the  business  of  the  nation. 

I  understand  by  those  words  the  aggregate  of  all  the  matters 
mentioned,  and  of  a  variety  of  similar  matters  of  nearly  equal 
importance  which  I  have  not  mentioned,  merely  because  it  would 
be  tedious,  and  would  answer  no  special  purpose  to  enumerate 
them.  When  I  am  asked  what  in  particular  is  the  work  which 
I  think  so  important,  and  which  I  wish  to  see  performed  by  the 
public  service,  I  reply,  I  wish  to  see  all  the  questions  suggested 
by  the  topics  I  have  mentioned  and  referred  to,  carefully  studied 
on  their  own  merits — handled  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
admits  by  those  whose  special  duty  it  is  to  deal  with  them.  I 
will  ask  any  one  who  cares  for  the  subject  to  say  whether,  if  this 
was  done,  the  effect  upon  the  nation  at  large  would  not  be  infinitely 
more  important  and  salutary  than  the  efifect  of  deciding  this  way  or 
that  nearly  all  the  party  questions  which  at  the  present  moment 
absorb  popular  attention — indeed,  many  of  them  would  be  disposed 
of  in  a  far  more  satisfactory  manner  than  is  likely  to  be  the  case 
under  the  present  system,  inasmuch  as  they  would  be  considered  not 
merely  upon  their  party  merits,  but  as  parts  of  a  larger  whole.  It 
is  often  almost  impossible  to  solve  what  is  apparently  a  small  ques- 
tion if  it  is  treated  by  itself,  but  easy  to  do  so  if  it  is  treated  along 
with  others,  just  as  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  coat  sit  really  well 
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lafter  the  coat  1ms  once  been  cut  ia  a  wrong  shape,  tboogh  it  would 
be  easy  in  making  a  new  coat  to  avoid  the  old  wrinkles.     Thus,  for  -^ 
instance,   it  is  open  to  doubt  whether  the  Law  of  Conspiracy  will  A 
^ver  be  put  in  a  perfectly  satisiactory  position  by  mere  cobbling, 
but  if  a  properly  drawn  Penal  Code  were  to  be  substituted  for  the  - 
present  Crimimal  Law>  the  subject  might  be  reduced  to  a  reasonable 
shape  with    comparatively    little    trouble^at   all    events    its    true  -- 
bearings  and  its  connection  with,  and   analogies  to,  other  kindred 
subjects  would  be  much  better  understood  than  they  are  at  present^ 
and  this  would  be  a  great  step  towards  the   treatment  of  the  par- 
ticular points  which  now  cause  so  much  irritMion. 

Let  us  suppose  that  by  any  means  this  great  task  had  beea 
accomplished,  and  that  the  diBTcrent  matters  referred  to  had  beea 
studied  as  patiently,  and  the  results  applied  to  practice  as  care- 
fully, as  ia  the  case  with  topics  which  are  not  usually  regarded  as 
political  at  all — questions  of  medicine,  or  astronomy,  or  geography — 
won  1 1  not  the  results  upon  the  nation  at  large  be  felt  in  every 
department  of  life?  If  all  the  work  in  question  were  done  as  well 
as  in  the  nature  of  things  it  can  be  done,  would  not  this  in  itself 
strengthen  and  elevate  the  whole  moral  and  intelleetual  tone  of  the 
nation,  by  bringing  together  a  vast  body  of  recognized  and  systematiz<^d 
knowledge,  which  would  have  a  weight  and  authority  of  its  own,  and 
would  show  a  great  deal  of  the  miserable  little  political  squabbling 
<jf  the  day  in  its  true  light,  which  in  plain  truth  is  wretchedly  insig- 
nificant. 

The  only  cure,  so  far  as  I  know,  for  poverty  or  thought,  with  all 
the  narrowness  and  paltriness  which  is  its  inseparable  companion,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  discovery  and  arrangement  of  masses  of  true 
iknowledge,  and  in  the  general  recognition  of  its  character  as  such. 
In  the  face  of  great  professions — such  as  law,  medicine,  engineering, 
and  the  like— mere  quacks  and  pretenders  disappear,  inasmuch  as 
everyone,  however  ignorant  he  may  be  on  such  subjects  himself,  has 
the  means  of  knowing  that  those  who  do  really  study  and  practise 
these  professions  have  actually  learned  and  do  actually  know  some- 
tliing  worth  knowing.  A  man  w^ho,  having  no  legal  knowledge,  sets 
up  his  opinion  upon  a  legal  question  against  that  of  a  professional 
lawyer,  would  be  laughed  at  Yet  upon  scores  of  other  subjects 
which  require  at  least  as  much  special  knowledge  and  study,  pretty 
nearly  every  voter  in  the  kingdom  regards  his  own  opinion  as  being 
just  as  good  as  that  of  any  one  else,  and  probably  much  better  than 
that  of  a  man  who  has  passed  years  in  official  life,  and  had  every 
sort  of  opportunity  of  informing  himself  about  it. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  a  most  instructive  fact  that  the  only 
^eat  branch  of  public  business  which  is  universally  recognized  as 
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kving  a  definite  body  of  doctrine  of  its  own,  which  is  to  be  pre- 
flimed  to  be  right,  and  is  not  to  be  puUcJ  about  at  the  discretion  of 
eieiy  one  who  chooses  to  give  a  passing  thought  to  it,  is  also  the 
«ily  branch  of  public  business  which  has  been  organized  in  such  a 
Binner  as  to  be  quite  independent  of  pai*ty  contests.  I  mean  the 
admimstratioQ  of  justice.  You  take  Judges  of  various  grades  from 
A  body  -which  is  supposed  to  possess  the  necessary  kind  and  degree  of 
ipedal  knowledge;  you  make  them  absolutely  independent  of  all 
puty  discussions  and  questions  whatever  ;  and  you  trust  them  to 
jedde  the  questions  which  arise  between  man  and  man  and  between 
ndety  and  individuals — in  so  far,  at  all  events,  as  they  are  questions 
flf  law,  and  to  a  considerable,  and  I  may  add  to  an  increasing  extent, 
in  80  far  as  they  are  questions  of  fact.  Has  not  the  result  been 
■tisfactory  ?  Is  there  any  part  of  our  institutions  which  on  the 
wliole  works  better,  or  which  it  would  be  less  desirable  to  change 
adieally  and  in  its  principles,  for  the  details  of  our  political  organiza- 
tion migbt  no  doubt  be  improved  ?  Would  any  reasonable  man  wish 
in  regard  to  the  administration  of  justice  to  substitute  party  discus- 
aon  for  trained  special  knowledge,  acting  under  the  responsibility 
which  attaches  of  necessity  to  the  public  and  open  discharge  of 
fiinctious  in  which  the  public  are  deeply  interested  ? 

I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  urged,  in  answer  to  all  this,  that 
ny  argument  points  towards  the  establishment  of  what  has  been 
adled   bureaucracy,  and  that  the  evils  which  attend  upon  that  form 
of  government,  in  the  way  of  destroying  the  vigour  and  originality 
of  the   bulk    of  the   nation,  and   in   subjecting   them   to  what   is 
denounced  as  the  leaden  rule  of  a  small  body  of  officials,  are  so 
great  that  no  conceivable  amount  of  improvement  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  business  could  be  regarded  as  affording  any  appreciable 
compensation  for  them.     It  is  very  hard,  if  not  practically  impossible, 
to  argue  against  a  nickname,  and   I  am   quite   conscious   of   the 
difficulty  of  removing  the  impression  which  has  been  caused  by  the 
one  to  which  I  have  jast  referred.     I  must,  however,  observe  that  I 
am  as  well  aware  of  the  evils  of  giving  unrestrained  power  to  officiak 
as  any  one  can  possibly  be ;  and  that  I  do  not  suggest  for  a  moment 
that   Parliament  ought  to  be  asked  in  any  way  to  surrender  or  to 
limit  the  sovereignty  which  it  at  present  exercises.     All  that  I  wish 
to  point  out  is  that  the  sovereignty  of  representative  bodies  and  of 
the  nation  at  large  as  represented  by  them  being  fully  admitted,  the 
sovereign  ought  to  be  reasonable,  and  to  understand  that,  if  his  work 
is  to  be  well  done,  it  must  be  done  through  agents,  who  must,  from 
the   nature  of  the  case,  be  greatly  superior  to  their  principals  in 
special   knowledge,  who  can  hardly  have  interests  hostile  to  those  of 
their  principals,  and  whom  the  principal,  jvhen  he  has  once  chosen 
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tTiem,  would  do  well  to  trust,  subject,  pf  course,  to  a  very  cai*eful 
general  control.  I  do  not'  for  a  moment  suggest  that  the  servants  of 
the  public  should  be  its  masters,  or  that  any  sort  of  diflBculty  should 
be  interposed  in  the  way  of  bringing  them  sharply  and  promptly  to 
account  for  any  neglect  of  duty  or  undue  assumption  of  power.  I 
•can  undei-stand  the  fear  of  centralization  and  bureaucracy  which  I 
have  often  had  occasion  to  observe  in  the  people  of  this  country, 
though  I  think  it  is  irrational.  I  believe  it  to  be  due  principally  to 
the  manner  in  which  these  ill- famed  institutions  are,  and  are  supposed 
to  be,  worked  in  foreign  countries,  and  in  particular  in  France  and 
<jfermany — France  more  especially.  I  admit  the  force  of  the 
precedent  if  it  is  properly  limited. 

As  far  as  I  have  the  means  of  knowing,  I  should  say  that  the 
-whole  mode  of  procedure  adopted  by  authorities  of  all  kinds  in 
France  would  be  simply  intolerable  in  these  islands.  It  is  utterly 
opposed  to  the  whole  genius  and  bent  of  the  national  character  and 
habits,  and  if  it  were  conceivable  that  it  should  be  introduced  I 
should  be  as  much  opposed  to  it  as  any  one  else ;  but  that  is  not 
because  it  is  so  arranged  as  to  produce  the  efficient  and  careful 
management  of  great  public  questions,  but  because  it  is  intrusive, 
fidgety,  and  worrying  in  many  of  its  manifestations  to  the  very  last 
•degree.  A  system  which  assumes  that  everybody  in  all  the  important 
actions  of  his  life  ought  to  be  looked  after  and  supervised  in  one  way 
or  other  by  the  authorities  is,  I  freely  admit,  odious  and  utterly 
intolerable  ;  and  I  may  add  that  it  appears  to  me  as  ill-calculated  to 
produce  results  worth  having  in  the  way  of  good  administration  as  to 
produce  qualities  worth  having  in  the  nation  at  larga  Recent 
French  history,  indeed,  does  not  suggest  any  very  favourable  con- 
•clusions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  their  system  has  worked.  It  does 
not,  however,  follow  that,  because  in  France  public  officials  have 
always  had  a  taste  for  undertaking  more  than  they  could  by  any 
possibility  do  well,  and  for  interfering  in  all  manner  of  subjects  which 
they  had  much  better  have  let  alone,  we  in  England  ought  to  mistake 
the  opposite  of  wrong  for  right,  and  leave  in  confusion  a  very  large 
number  of  departments  of  public  affairs  which  must  be  done,  and 
which  ought  to  be  done,  properly  and  thoroughly.  It  is  a  confusion 
of  ideas  to  suppose  that  because  it  is  undesirable  on  many  grounds 
that  we  should  adopt  the  French  system  of  criminal  procedure,  for 
instance,  or  the  French  system  of  public  education,  we  ought  to 
leave  the  English  public  depaliments,  or  the  law  of  England,  or  its 
whole  system  of  local  government,  in  their  present  confused  and 
unintelligible  condition.  It  is,  indeed,  unworthy  of  a  great  nation 
to  say  we  will  not  have  the  ablest  servants  we  can  get,  and  we  will 
not  give  our  servants  the  powers  necessary  to  enable  them  to  do  their 
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work  properly,  for  fear  that  our  servants  should  become  our  masters. 
The  very  first  condition  of  being  able  to  carry  on  great  affairs  in  an 
adequate  manner  is  the  power  of  choosing  good  agents,  giving  them 
the  necessary  powers,  and  seeing  that  they  do  not  exceed  or  abuse 
them.  Those  are  precisely  the  duties,  as  it  appears  to  me,  which 
Parliament  ought  sedulously  to  discharge  with  regard  to  that  large 
department  of  public  affairs  which  by  its  very  nature  it  is  quite 
incompetent  to  transact  directly. 

To  give  the  country  a  really  efficient  Government  it  would  be 
necessary  in  some  way,  and  under  some  fonn,  to  restore  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  real  power  to  the  King ;  and  this  cannot  be  done 
either  by  popular  agitation  or  by  Acts  of  Parliament.  You  cannot 
by  votes  infuse  vigour  into  a  paralysed  limb.  You  may  see  clearly 
that  the  feature  which  a  landscape  requires  is  wood,  but  you  cannot 
go  out  and  buy  an  avenue  of  oaks  two  centuries  old  as  you  might 
buy  hot  rolls  for  breakfast.  In  the  present  state  of  public  opinion 
and  feeling  you  cannot  make  one  person  in  a  thousand  understand 
the  want.  To  propose  a  practical  reform  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Cabinet — ^to  discuss,  for  instance,  the  question  of  substituting  a  real 
<3oveming  Council  for  it — ^would,  under  present  circumstances,  be 
mere  pedantry  and  Constitution-mongering,  for  which  I,  at  all  events 
have  no  taste.  It  appears  to  me  that,  things  being  as.  they  are,  the 
English  Government  will  for  years  to  come  have  to  suffer  the  evil  of 
having  a  weak  heart  and  a  languid  circulation,  though  it  has  lungs  and 
voice  enough  for  anything.  This  makes  a  radical  cure  impossible,  at 
all  events  for  the  present,  but  considerable  alleviations  may  be  sug- 
gested which  would  possibly  produce  effects  of  increased  importance* 
Their  general  object  would  be  to  establish  a  distinction  between 
Parliamentary  questions,  and  questions  which,  like  the  administration 
of  justice,  have  little  or  no  connection  with  party,  and  ought  to  be 
considered  on  their  own  merits.  In  short,  I  should  wish  to  see  set 
up  by  the  side  of  Parliament,  though  of  course  subject  to  its  general 
control,  departments  for  the  management  of  those  public  affairs, 
which  can  be  severed  from  party  struggles.  I  should  wish  to  see  a 
time  when  the  management  of  the  Navy  would  not  be  more  affected 
by  the  fortunes  of  denominational  education  than  the  decision  of  any 
<5ase  in  the  law  courts  is  now  affected  by  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
Permissive  Bill.  As  matters  now  stand,  a  disaster  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa  would  very  probably  alter  the  complexion  of  popular 
education  in  this  country,  by  changing  the  Ministry,  which  appeara 
to  me  about  as  rational  as  changing  your  lawyer  because  you  discharge 
your  cook. 

In  order  to  give  a  definite  answer  to  the  question,  Which  particular 
departments  could  be  thus  set  free  from  party  ?  it  would  be  necessaiy 
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to  examine  minutely  the  whole  constitution  of  the  public  oflBces,  and  to 
show,  in  reference  to  each,  where  and  when  and  to  what  extent  party 
changes  ought  to  operate.     Of  course  I  cannot  pretend  to  undertake 
such  a  task  or  even  to  glance  at  it  in  the  most  cursory  manner  on  the 
present  occasion.     I  will,  however,  mention  one  subject  by  way  of  a 
specimen.     I  read  to  you  in  my  last  lecture  Mr.  Mill*s  suggestion  of  a 
Legislative  Commission,  to  which  the  actual  making  of  laws  should  be 
referred.     It  seems  to  me  that  this  suggestion  goes  too  far.     Parlia- 
ment could  not,  I  think,  in  practice  limit  its  powers  to  anything 
like  such  an.  extent.     My  own  views  upon  the  subject  would  be 
very  much  more  moderate.     I  think  that  a  legislative  department, 
the  duty  of  which  would  be  to  prepare  for  the  decision  of  Parliament 
numerous  matters  which  it  is  quite  impossible  for  Parliament  to 
decide  upon  properly  without  a  great  deal  of  preliminary  preparation, 
would  be  a  most  valuable  body.     Indeed,  if  it  were  once  established, 
I  think  people  would  wonder  how  they  ever  got  on  without  it.    I 
have  on  many  occasions  gone  into  this  subject  at  considerable  length 
and  with  reference  to  the  special  question  of  the  reform  of  the  law, 
and  I  will  not  now  go  into  details  upon  it ;  but  every  year's  expe- 
rience confirms  the  views  upon  the   subject  which  I  formed  and 
expressed  many  years  ago,  and  to  which  I  have  made  many  endea- 
vours (with  no  great  success)  to  get  the  public  to  attend. 

I  also  think  that  the  permanent  heads  of  all  important  departments 
ought  to  be  put  upon  a  totally  diflFerent  footing,  in  regard  both  to 
pay,  rank,  and  responsibility,  from  that  which  they  occupy  at  present. 
Such  officers  ought  to  be  the  ablest  men  in  their  own  lines  who  are  to 
be  found  in  the  country,  they  ought  to  be  paid  upon  the  same  sort  of 
scale  as  judges  (whose  duties  are,  generally  speaking,  much  less 
important).  They  ought  not  to  be  mere  clerks  to  Cabinet  Ministers, 
who,  in  many  instances,  are  gieatly  their  inferiors  both  in  knowledge 
and  in  power.  They  should  be  rather  in  the  position  of  councillors, 
whose  opinion  the  head  of  the  department  might  overrule,  if  he  saw 
fit  for  practical  purposes,  but  whom  he  should  be  obliged  to  consult, 
and  whose  opinions  should  be  recorded,  so  that  Parliament  and  the 
public  should  know  who  had  given  what  advice,  and  upon  what 
ground  important  decisions  were  taken.  Precedents  for  such  an 
arrangement  might  be  found  in  the  Council  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  and  in  other  offices  to  which  I  might  refer. 

I  think,  too,  that  the  upper  ranks  of  jthe  Permanent  Civil  Service 
might  with  great  advantage  be  made  the  scene  of  a  little  more  change 
and  variety  than  is  usual  at  present.  The  appointment  of  an  Under- 
Secretary  is  practically  for  life.  Mr.  Hammond  was  fifty  years  in  the 
Foreign  Office,  my  father  was  thirty-five  years  in  the  Colonial  Office, 
and  these  are  by  no  means  exceptionaL  instances.     In  India  they  go 
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into  the  other  extrema    In  twenty-five  years  a  man  will  perhaps 
fill  eight  or  nine  different  appointments,  involving  all  sorts  of  different 
duties.     This  has  its  evils,  but  it  gives  men  great  experience,  accus- 
toming them  to  every  sort  of  change,  to  various  forms  of  respon- 
sibility, and  to  the  reception  of  new  ideas.     If  our  Permanent  Civil 
Service  were  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  important  professions- 
in  the  country,  and  if  it  were  made,  as  it  ought  to  be,  lucrative 
and  honourable  in  a  corresponding  degree,  it  would  soon  show  as 
much  energy  and  originality  as  any  other,  and  I  believe  that  no- 
reform  can  be  suggested  which  would  be  so  important  a  step  towards 
the  solution  of  the  great  question  as  to  what  can  and  what  cannot 
be  done  by  legislation.     This  is  a  question  which  nothing  but  ex- 
perience can  really  solve,  and  whilst  nations  are  on  their  present 
footing  the  requisite  experience  is  not  to  be  had,  and  the  subject 
is  abaDdoned  to  those  who  teach,  on  the  one  hand,  that  organized 
social  force  can  do  nothiug  at  all  beyond  keeping  the  peace,  and  to- 
those  who  indulge  on  the  other  in  all  the  dreams  of  Communism. 
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ONE  of  the  most  marked  features  of  our  age  is  a  prevalent 
tendency  to  extremes  in  respect  of  religion.  There  are  times 
when  a  lull  seems  to  come  over  men's  higher  thoughts,  and  they 
Are  content,  or  seem  to  be  content,  with  the  spiritual  inheritance 
which  their  fathers  have  left  them ;  but  there  are  other  times — of 
which  the  Present  is  one — when  men's  thoughts  are  violently  agitated, 
and  they  either  cast  from  them  this  inheritance  with  scorn,  or  hold  it 
in  mere  desperation,  without  enjoyment  or  enlarging  use.  Men 
seem  to  get  tired  of  moderation  and  quiet  growth,  both  in  the  sphere 
of  opinion  and  of  action.  Religious  parties  lose  patience  with  one 
another,  and  pursue  their  opposing  aims  to  the  bitter  end.  Even 
philosophy  becomes  violent,  and  science  propagandist.  The  voice  of 
urgency,  the  clash  of  conflict,  are  heard  on  all  sides — the  "  still  small 
voice  "  of  reason  is  only  whispered  in  comers.  It  may  seem  strange 
to  hint  at  any  lack  of  reason  in  an  age  like  ours,  distinguished  by  so 
many  triumphs  of  intellect  and  industry.  But  Reason  is  by  no  means 
a  mere  product  of  intellect.  It  embraces  many  moral  qualities,  and 
above  all,  a  certain  balance  and  largeness  of  thought,  in  which  a 
strong  intellect  is  sometimes  signally  wanting.     Whatever  may  be 


*  The  sabetanoe  of  this  paper  was  deliyered  as  an  Introduotoxy  Leotuxe  at  the 
opening  of  St.  Mazy's  Ck>Uege,  in  the  Uniyersitj  of  St.  Andrew's,  13th  October,  1873. 
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the  true  intellectual  glory  of  our  time,  it  may  be  fairly  questioned 
whether  a  period  which  has  given  birth  to  sfuch  singular  extravagancies 
of  opinion — ^philosophical,  scientific,  and  religious— can  be  held  to  be 
eminently  reasonable. 

The  exaggeration  of  opinion  to  which  I  refer  is  observable  in  all 
-directions — at  home  and  abroad — in  politics  as  well  as  in  speculation. 
Jt  is  a  tone,  in  fact,  running  through  men's  minds,  and  vibrating  in 
many  chords.  It  shows  itself  in  Germany  in  Ultramontanism  on  the 
one  side,  and  Bismarckism  and  Straussism  on  the  other ;  iu  France  in 
pilgrimages  in  honour  of  "the  Sacred  Heart,"  and  Atheistic  rejection 
of  religious  rites  in  the  most  solemn  moments  of  life  and  death ;  in 
Legitimists  and  Communists,  in  ''Extremes  of  the  Right"  and 
**  Extremes  of  the  Left."  It  is  rife  at  home  in  Ritualism  and  Anti- 
State  Churchism,  in  Evangelicalism  and  Darwinism,  in  the  dogmatism 
of  Orthodoxy,  and  the  no  less  violent  dogmatism  of  Unbelief.  The 
old  lines  of  caution,  which  used  to  mark  parties  in  some  degree  even 
in  their  antagonism,  are  being  effaced.  The  via  media  is  disappear- 
ing. The  Whig — the  genuine  type  of  the  older  liberalism-7-is  heard 
of  no  more.  All  sides  are  disposed  to  push  their  conclusions  to  an 
extreme  length,  and  have  all  or  nothing.  And  the  result  is,  that  our 
oldest  institutions^ — ^and  our  Churches  above  all — are  deeply  moved 
with  undefined  apprehensions  of  what  may  be  coming  upon  them. 
They  are  crying  out  for  freedom,  and  yet  are  afraid  to  be  free.  The 
very  lustiness  of  the.  liberal  cry  provokes  an  answer  of  defiance  and 
determination  to  hold  faster  to  the  old  ways.  For  many  good  and 
thoughtful  men,  who  know  that  true  progress  seldom  comes  by  noise, 
and  that  growth  is  ailenf,  it  is  hard  to  breathe  amidst  this  atmos- 
phere of  disturbance. 

Such  is  the  general  tendency.  There  is  a  new  impulse  of  passion 
moving  in  human  affairs,  and  driving  men,  some  backwards  and  some 
forwards,  in  an  extreme  direction.  It  may  be  said  that  in  religion 
at  least  this  is  nothing  new.  A  spirit  of  religious  bigotry  is  as  old  as 
religion  itself.  It  has  been  unhappily  the  human  shadow  of  the  Divine 
reality  everywhere,  casting  its  malign  influence  over  the  fairest  fruits  of 
Christian  energy  and  piety,  withering  them  at  the  root,  and  scattering 
their  blossom  in  the  dust.  In  this  respect,  if  things  are  no  better 
thoa  they  were,  they  are  no  worse,  and  if  there  are  extreme  parties 
in  all  our  Churches,  there  are  also  signs  in  all  of  them  of  a  higher 
spirit,  and  a  disposition  to  promote  "  a  more  excellent  way."  This  is 
thankfully  acknowledged,  and  it  must  fairly  be  admitted  that  religious 
parties  are  no  longer  the  loudest  in  their  dogmatism.  There  are  others 
in  the  meantime  striving  more  loudly,  and  making  their  voice  to  be 
heard  in  the  streets.      By  comparison  indeed  Orthodoxy  may  be 
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said  to  be  quiescent,  save  when  roused  in  its  lurking  place  by  the 
unguarded  assault  of  some  vigorous  or  unwise  heretia 

The  special  feature  which  at  present  claims  attention  is  not  the 
zeal  of  Churches,  nor  the  dogmatism  of  Orthodoxy — ^which  are  old  and 
familiar  phenomena — but  the  zeal  of  j&.theistic  schools,  and  the 
dogmatism  of  a  new  philosophy  and  culture,  whose  watchword  is  the 
denial  of  that  Divine  Personality  which  has  hitherto  been  supposed  to 
constitute  the  pith  of  all  religion.  It  is  impossible  for  any  man  who 
knows  anything  of  our  present  literature,  or  who  mingles  much  in  in- 
tellectual circles,  not  to  be  stmck  with  the  quiet  assumption  prevailing 
in  them  that  not  only  the  old  religious  iforms,  but  the  pld  religious 
ideas,  are  worn  out.  It  is  certainly  quite  as  true,  as  it  could  have 
been  in  Butler's  time,  that  it  has  "  come,  I  know  not  how,  to  be  taken 
for  granted  by  many  persons  that  Christianity  is  not  so  much  as  a 
subject  of  inquiry,  but  that  it  is  discovered  to  be  fictitious.*  And 
accordingly,"  he  adds,  "they  treat  it  as  if  in  the  present  age  this 
were  an  agreed  point  among  all  people  of  discernment."  Nor  is- 
this  alL  The  peculiarity  of  the  present  time — a  peculiarity  to  which, 
the  age  of  Butler  cannot  be  said  to  furnish  any  adequate  parallel — ^is 
not  only  that  our  new  schools  of  thought  and  culture  have  discarded 
Christianity,  but  that  they  have  warmly  espoused  a  species  of  anti- 
Theism,  which,  varying,  as  it  may  do,  in  its  expression,  from  tha 
literary  generalities  of  Matthew  Arnold,  to  the  sentimentalism  of  the 
late  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  or  the  blank  Materialism  of  Strauss,  is 
identical  in  its  violent  antagonism  to  the  old  ideas  of  God  and  of 
religion.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  on  the  one  hand,  that  it  passion- 
ately hates  these  ideas,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  no  less  pas- 
sionately believes  that  it  has  got  something  to  put  in  their  place 
better  for  mankind  and  the  world.  To  substitute  the  "new"  for 
the  "old"  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  earnest  endeavour  of  every 
man  who  has  attained  to  the  true  insightf  There  is  a  genuine 
enthusiasm — an  unfeigned  bigotry — in  this  Modem  anti-Christianism 
which  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  its  advocates,  and  fails 
in  no  opportunity  of  advancing  their  cause.  They  have  a  mis- 
sionary zeal.  Their  propagandist  fervour  meets  one  everywhere. 
Their  voice,  urgent  at  times  with  a  strange  solemnity,  almost  always 
seriously  argumentative,  is  heard  in  the  most  unexpected  quarters^ 
Its  hum  mingles  with  the  buzz  of  evening  talk  in  the  saloon,  or 
the  smoking-room  ;  it  will  hardly  let  one  rest  amidst  the  solitude  of 
the  Alps,  where  the  wearied  student  may  have  gone  in  quest  of 
peace — to  banish  for  a  while  all  the  jargon  of  the  schools,  philosophical 
or  religious. 

*  AdTt  to  l8t  Ed.  Analogy.  f  Strauss, ''  Old  Faith  and  New,"  ii.  40. 
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This  passionate  and  contentious  dogmatism  on  tbe  side  of  Unbelief 
is,  if  not  wholly  new,  new  in  the  extent  to  which  it  prevails  in  our 
time.  Hitherto,  at  least  in  this  cotintr)^  Unbelief  has  been  reticent. 
It  has  held  its  tongue  save  in  gi"avc  discussion,  or  vented  itself  (as 
with  Gihl:>on)  in  elaborate  inuendos.  And  nothing  is  more  curious 
in  its  way  than  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  John  S.  Mill  relates  that 
his  father  imposed  upon  him  a  cautious  reserve  in  the  avowal  of  his 
opinions.  All  this,  however,  is  now  changed.  Unbelief  no  longer 
keeps  its  thoughts  to  itself.  It  babhles  all  around  us  in  the  elegant 
volume,  the  monthly  or  weekly  review,  and  the  daily  newspaper. 
This  **  great  advance  in  the  liberty  of  discussion  "  is  noted  by  Mr. 
Jlill  as  one  of  the  most  important  dififerences  between  the  present 
time  and  that  of  his  childhood.  Upon  the  whole  the  change  must 
be  confessed  to  be  an  advantageous  one,  whatever  may  be  its 
inconveniences.  It  is  better  far  that  men  should  everpvhere  honestly 
<iay  what  they  think,  than  cherish  in  secret  opinions  which  they 
!;hrink  from  avowing  in  deference  to  society  or  the  world.  The 
•*  moral  disadvantages'*  of  the  latter  coursoi  to  which  Mr.  Mill 
<?ouf esses  in  his  own  case,  are  too  obvious  to  be  insisted  upon. 
Increased  liberty  of  discussion,  however,  has  doubtless  tended  to 
f«:«ter  that  habit  of  dogmatism  which  has  sprung  up  so  rapidly  on 
tbe  side  of  Unbelief.  WTien  men  meet  freely  in  schools  of  new 
opinion  and  have  their  popular  organs  circulating  widely,  they 
encourage  one  auother  in  intellectual  confidence,  and  in  carrying 
their  conclusions  to  their  extreme  results.  Weaker  members  are 
drawn  around  them,  who  learn  the  jargon  of  the  school  without  any 
^'Capacity  themselves  of  entering  into  the  speculative  or  spiritual 
difficulties  out  of  which  it  may  have  grown.  Tliey  sectarianize,  in 
fihort,  just  as  naturally  as  Churches,  and  for  the  same  reasous,^ — the 
protection  and  defence  of  favoured  opinions.  The  gi*eat  object  with 
tbem«  as  with  all  sects,  is  no  longer  What  is  Truth  ?  but  "  Tku  in 
Truth,  and  we  are  its  prophets/' 


The  evidences  of  this  new  growth  of  Sectarianism  are  more  or  less 
abundant  in  all  the  productions  of  Modem  Unbelief.  In  Strauss*s 
volume  it  is  rampant.  No  Church  tuacher  ever  made  more  of  the 
**  We  **  than  this  great  teacher  of  Modern  Materialism.  There  is 
fiome thing,  indeed,  ludicrous,  as  well  as  painful,  in  the  tone  of  egoistic 
anthority  into  wliich  the  author  of  tbe  famous  *'  Leben  Jcsu  '*  has 
Mien  in  bis  last  brochure.  Even  his  greatest  admirers  will  hardly 
«ay  that  this,  or  indeed  the  general  character  of  his  argument 
throughout^  indicates  a '  growth  of  reason  or  strengthening  force  of 
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intellect.  We  would  wish  to  speak  with  all  respect  of  one  who  'will 
be  a  remarkable  figure  in  the  history  of  19th  century  opinion, 
when  that  history  comes  to  be  written, — ^we  are  not  in  the  mean- 
time dealiDg  with  the  substance  of  his  thought  in  its  finally  elabo- 
rated form  ;  but  we  do  not  see,  all  the  same,  how  we  may  not  smile 
at  the  infallible  tone  of  a  Germanized  Darwinism  as  well  as  at  that 
of  an  old-fashioned  Popery.  The  true  inquirer,  the  rational  thinker 
in  Theology,  can  be  as  little  afiected  seriously  by  the  one  as  by  the 
other. 

The  same  spirit  of  Sectarian  authority  is  largely  present  in  a  book 
which  has  seen  the  light  this  last  year — I  mean  "  The  Personal  Life 
of  George  Grote."  It  is  not  for  me  to  venture  to  criticize  Mr. 
Grote's  great  intellectual  position  in  a  field  of  knowledge  as  to  which 
I  have  no  right  to  express  an  opinion.  I  gladly  allow  all  that  his 
contemporaries  and  admirers  are  disposed  to  concede  to  him  in  this 
respect ;  but,  if  anything  had  been  needed  to  show  how  remarkable 
are  the  limits  of  the  greatest  faculties,  and  how  a  mind,  that  was 
able  to  thread  its  way,  with  keen  apprpciation,  through  the  intrica- 
cies of  Greek  parties,  and  the  phases  of  Greek  speculation,  may  fall 
into  the  most  singular  misappreciation  of  phenomena  before  its  eyes, 
and  in  zeal  for  one  side  of  thought  may  forget  all  that  is  due  to 
another,  the  narrative  of  his  life,  drawn  by  the  most  friendly 
hand,  is  enough  to  show  this.  The  spirit  of  coterie  more  or  less 
painfuUy  pervades  the  book  throughout — (I  have  read  the  lives  of 
famous  evangelical  teachers,  in  which  it  was  hardly  less  prominent, 
however  different  in  expression)  ;  but  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Martineau's 
candidature  for  the  Chair  of  Logic  in  University  College,  London,  it 
bursts  forth  in  full  and  undisguised  blossom.  No  theological  despots 
or  party  ever  laboured  to  gain  their  end  in  the  appointment  of  a 
candidate  of  "sound"  views — in  other  words  of  views  similar  to  their 
own — than  Mr.  Grote  and  his  allies  laboured  on  this  occasion,  for 
such  an  end.  No  hierarch  ever  more  persistently  ignored  all  merit 
in  an  opponent  or  heretic,  than  he  does  in  speaking  of  Mr. 
Martineau's  claims  as  a  Thinker — claims  which,  though  of  a  very 
different  order  from  his  own,  may  possibly  be  judged  by  many  in 
the  future  to  be  of  a  far  finer  and  subtler  and  truer  kind.* 


*  What  can  weU  be  more  petty  or  unworthy  of  a  large-minded  intelligenoe  than 
the  foUowing  langnage,  apparently  Mr.  Grote's  own — *'  To  have  endured  Hoppus  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  wan  bad  enough,  but,  when  a  ray  of  light  Was  about  to  break 
upon  that  benighted  chair,  to  be  threatened  with  an  eminent  theologian,  with  an 
Unitarian  minister ! "  ("Life,*'  pp.  279,  280).  The  struggle  is  represented  in  his  letter 
as  a*'  mortal''  one,  and  men  of  the  "younger  generation,"  for  no  other  reason 
apparently  than  because  they  opposed  Mr.  Grote  in  this  matter,  and  recognised 
something  more  in  Mr.  Martineau  than  a  *'  Unitarian  minister,"  appear  to  him  **  to 
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in. 

I  need  not  carry  these  illustrations  of  what  I  mean  further.  The  spirit 
of  partizanship  is  an  unfortunate  development  of  Modem  Thought. 
To  some  extent,  no  doubt,  it  is  inevitable  and  must  always  exist 
where  the  "  conflict  of  opinion  "  is  active.  It  is  nevertheless  an 
eviL  It  narrows  the  vision  as  much  at  the  "Extreme  Left"  as  the 
"Extreme  Right."  You  cannot  draw  the  line  of  human  thought  in 
any  direction,  especially  in  the  direction  of  the  higher  speculation, 
to  its  extreme  length  without  limiting  the  sight  of  those  who  stand 
at  each  end — their  sight  both  of  one  another,  and  of  the  great 
matters  over  which  they  contend.  And  nothing  is  more,  hostile  to  the 
interests  of  truth  than  this  narrowness  of  vision.  We  are  accus- 
tomed to  hear  of  the  narrowness  of  the  theological  and  the  clerical 
mind.  In  these  days,  at  least,  the  Clergy  enjoy  no  monopoly  of 
narrowness.  It  has  been  my  fortune  to  know  a  great  deal  of  all 
sides  of  thought  both  at  home  and  abroad — and  I* feel  bound  to  say 
that,  apart  from  the  more  vulgar  manifestations  of  party  spirit  on 
both  sides,  the  true  inquirer,  who  is  deeply  moved  by  the  speculative 
or  spiritual  perplexities  amidst  which  he  lives,  will  sometimes  find 
as  much  rational  sympathy  with  the  Church,  as  with  either  Science 
or  Philosophy.  All  extreme  positions  are  narrowing,  but  hardly  one 
more  than  another,  while  there  is  in  the  very  novelty  of  the  position 
of  Modem  Thought  a  freshness  of  bigotry  which,  in  some  degree, 
outvies  the  old-fashioned  sort.  The  novelty  is  indeed  far  less  than 
it  \&  supposed  to  be.  But  to  many  it  has  all  the  intoxication  of  a 
draught  of  new  wine. 

This  spirit  of  partizanship  is  not  only  narrowing.  It  is  essentially 
imjust.  It  not  merely  limits — ^it  distorts  the  vision.  It  leads  to 
wilful  exaggerations  of  opinions  on  the  opposite  side,  and  in  all  the 
writings  of  the  non-Christian  schools  there  is  nothing  more  painful 
than  this  persistent  exaggeration.  It  used  to  be  a  complaint,  and  so 
&r  a  true  complaint,  that  Oi*thodox  Theologians  often  grossly  carica- 
tured the  heretical  or  infidel  opinions  which  they  engaged  to  refute. 
No  one  who  knows  the  literature  of  controversy  from  the  ancient 
conflict  of  Gnosticism  and  Catholicity  to  the  Deistic  conflict  in  the  last 
century  will  deny  that  there  was  much  foundation  for  the  complaint. 
But  here  also  the  tables  are  turned.  The  Theologian  now  proceeds 
cautiously  in  the  statement  of  views  to  which  he  may  be  opposed. 

1»  of  a  cast  essentially  feebler  and  more  prejudiced"  than  "sucli  colleagues  as 
B^IKTy  Byan^  Booth,  &c."  I— No  "  eminent  theologian  "  could  have  been  surer  of  his 
own  opinion  on  slenderer  grounds — or  banned  his  opponents  with  more  supercilious 
ignorance. 
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The  literary  or  pliilosaphic  imbelievcr  hardly  ever  hesitates  to  cany 
his  point  by  setting  forth  the  ChFistian  dogmas  in  their  harshest  and 
most  Tttlgar  form — and  even  the  modern  apostle  of  culture  and  ** sweet 
reasonableness  "  in  other  directions  Joes  not  shrink  from  presenting 
to  his  readers  in  his  last  volume  unworthy  caricatures  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Trinity  and  the  Atonement.  This  is  an  exceptionally  painful 
illustration  of  what  I  mean ;  but  a  spirit  of  crude  and  unintelligent 
exaggeration  in  dealing  with  the  great  conceptions  of  Christian 
Theology  is  more  or  less  a  common  feature  in  all  the  ^mtings  to 
which  I  refer.  The  whole  analysis  of  the  Articles  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed  in  the  first  part  of  Strauss's  book  is  a  specimen — in  his  case 
more  astonishing  because  he  has  really  studied,  although  never  from 
a  spiritually  appreciative  point  of  view,  the  history  of  Christian 
opinion,  and  understands  with  all  German  thinkers  how  the  forms  of 
this  opinion  are  necessarily  varying  with  the  ages  which  produce 
them  and  set  them  in  circulation.  Not  to  speak  of  minor  examples 
of  the  same  kind,  there  is  a  striking  passage  in  Mr.  Mill's  Autobio- 
graphy  in  which  he  describes  his  father's  objection  to  the  idea  of  ■ 
God  as  set  forth,  according  to  him,  in  the  Christian  system,  which 
fiignificantly  illustrates  this  tendency  *  The  passage  is  a  sad  one 
from  any  point  of  view,  but  especially  so  from  the  manner  in  which 
it  shows  how  an  able  and  acute  minj  may  first  impose  upon  itself 
by  a  figment,  and  then  in  the  coui-se  of  natural  reaction,  not  only 
throw  away  the  figment,  but  the  reality  of  which  it  is  the  shadow. 
It  may  be  that  the  idea  of  God,  which  the  elder  Mill  considered  to 
embody,  in  the  language  of  tlie  Autobiography^  "  the  ne  plus  ultra 
of  wickedness,"  may  have  been  suggested  to  his  mind  by  teaching  or  ■ 
pleaching  he  may  have  heard  while  a  youth  in  Scotland.  I  have  no 
means  of  knowing  what   measure  of  truth  there  may  be  in  such  a 


•  **  His  (Mr,  Jfimes  Mill's)  aversion  to  religion  in  tlie  fitns©  usually  attached  to  the 
term  was  of  the  same  kind  with  tliat  of  Lucretius  :  lie  regarded  it  with  the  fcelinge 
due  not  to  a  mere  mental  tlelnsien,  but  to  a  gr^at  moral  eTil.  He  looked  upon  it  mm 
the  greatest  enemy  of  moridity  :  first,  by  setting  up  fictitious  exoellenoies,  belief  in 
creeds,  devotional  feelings  and  oeremonieB,  not  connected  with  the  good  of  *  ham&n- 
kindp'— and  caumng  thti-e  to  be  act;eptedas  genuine  virtues ;  but  above  all  by  radicolljr 
Yitiating  the  staiidard  of  morals  ;  making  it  consiHt  in  doing  the  will  of  a  being  on 
whom  it  lavishes  indeed  oil  the  phrases  of  adulation,  but  whom,  in  sober  truth,  it 
depicts  as  eminently  hatei'uL  I  hare  &  hundred  tinier  heard  him  eay,  that  all  ages 
and  nations  have  repre.seJited  their  gods  as  wicked  in  a  constantly  increAaing 
progression,  that  mankind  have  gone  on  adding  trait  after  trait,  tiJl  they  reached 
the  most  perfect  conception  of  wickednens  which  the  human  mind  can  devise^  taxd 
hare  called  this  Ocjd  and  prostrated  thomseives  before  it.  Thin  jtr  plus  uUra  of 
wickedness  he  considered  to  be  embodied  in  what  is  commonly  presented  to  man- 
kind as  the  Creed  of  Chriatiiinity.  Think  (he  used  to  say)  of  a  Ijeing  who  would 
make  a  Hell— who  would  create  the  human  race  with  the  Infallible  foreknowledge, 
and  therefore  with  the  intention,  that  the  great  majority  of  them  were  to  be 
consigned  tu  horrible  and  uverlaatlng  torment." — (^'Autobiograpliy/"  pp.  4(ML) 
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view.  But  surely  we  are  entitled  in  the  case  of  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
James  Mill  to  look  for  some  wider  thoughtfulness  and  power  of  dis- 
crimination than  such  a  passage  implies.  Every  thoughtful  man, 
even  in  these  days,  has  to  bear  with  much  over-statement  of 
Christian  dogma,  with  much  ill-considered  handling  of  Christian 
verities.  The.  Pulpit,  as  an  organ  of  popular  instruction,  is  naturally 
given  to  emphasis.  But  it  is  the  business  of  the  philosopher,  if  of 
anybody,  to  read  below  the  line  of  emphasis,  and  to  recognise  what 
veritable  beauty  and  grandeur  there  may  often  be  under  the  most 
imperfect  representations. 


IV. 

This  tefnjSj&acy  to  dogmatic  extremes  appears  to  me  not  only  bad  in 
itself  and  unfair  to  religion — but  inconsistent  with  the  true  law  of 
human  progress.  On  the  one  side  it  ignores  this  law.  On  the 
other  side  it  misunderstands  its  true  character.  That  there  must  be  a 
progress  in  religious  ideas,  as  in  all  other  ideas,  is,  to  my  mind,  an 
axiom  which  underlies  all  true  conceptions  of  theology.  If  there  are 
those  who  still  doubt  or  deny  this,  they  haixlly  claim  to  be  argued 
with.  It  is  simply  beyond  all  question  that  the  thoughts  of  men  grow, 
whether  they  always  widen  or  not,  with  the  growth  of  the  ages,  on 
the  higher  subjects  of  religion  as  on  all  other  subjects.  It  is  no  more 
possible  to  fix  thought  here  than  in  other  departments  of  knowledge ; 
and  all  Creeds  and  Confessions,  from  the  Apostles,  downwards, 
are  nothing  else  than  men*s  thoughts  about  the  Christian  religion. 
They  are  the  human  moulds  into  which  the  Divine  substance 
has  been  run  in  times  of  spiritual  quickening.  They  have  claiifiSy 
therefore,  upon  our  reverence — ^the  true  reverence  of  every  reli- 
gious mind.  I  have  never  ceased  to  enforce  this,  and  more, 
frequently  of  late  because  of  the  rapid  growth  of  a  freer  spirit  in 
theological  matters.  A  freedom  which  dispenses  with  reverence,  or 
even  with  sympathetic  appreciation  of  ancient  creeds,  is  a  very  poor 
kind  of  freedom,  the  end  of  which  will  ceitainly  not  be  enlargement 
of  thought.  But  reverence  does  not  imply  subjection,  and  still  less 
unreasoning  adherence.  The  higher  reverence  is  indeed  only  possible 
in  an  atmosphere  of  free  criticism.  I  have  never  forgotten  what  Dr. 
Beck  of  Tubingen,  whose  reputation  for  orthodoxy  in  an  unorthodox 
country  may,  with  some,  lend  weight  to  his  words,  once  told  me, — that 
in  Germany  they  only  came  fully  to  understand  the  Augsburg 
Standards  after  Theologians  had  acquired  the  full  liberty  of  criti- 
cising them.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  in  any  Church,  this  liberty  is 
still  hazardous — in  so  far,  in  short,  as  it  is  supposed  possible  or  right 
to  bind  men's  faith  in  the  present  age  absolutely  to  the  forms  of 
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Christian  thought  of  the  17th  century,  or  the  4th  century — in  so  far 
such  a  Church  is  opposing  itself  to  an  inevitable  law  of  human  life 
and  history.  It  is,  therefore,  as  a  consequence,  weakening  and  even 
desperately  imperilling  itself  in  a  time  like  this.  The  essential 
condition  of  the  prolonged  life  of  any  Church  is  freedom  for  the 
growth  of  Christian  opinion,  and  such  independence  to  the  Clergy  as 
will  enable  them  frankly  to  help  and  forward  this  growth.  Creed- 
Subscription,  in  as  far  as  it  interferes  with  this  freedom,  is  a 
wrong  at  once  to  the  people  and  the  Clergy.  There  is  nothing  so 
urgent,  therefore,  as  a  fair  adjustment  of  this  matter-r-and  the 
longer  it  is  of  being  faced,  the  more  serious  maybe  the  wi*ench  it  will 
involve,  and  the  more  fatal  possibly  the  attempts  made  to  deal  with  it 
On  the  other  hand,  progress  is  never  revolution.  Because  men's 
thoughts  change  about  religion  it  does  not  follow  they  are  to  turn 
backwards,  and,  discarding  Christianity,  and  the  great  living  idea  of 
a  Personal  Qod  and  Father  in  Christ  which  has  so  long  guided  and 
blessed  with  joy  unspeakable  many  human  hearts,  take  up  once 
more  with  the  rags  of  Stoicism  which  fell  to  tatters  in  the  second 
century.  It  appears  to  me  astounding,  in  reading  such  a  book  as 
Strauss's,  with  its  galvanized  Darwinism  and  devout  enthusiasm  for 
the  "Cosmical  Conception,"  that  he  as  well  as  many  others  should  not 
see  that  this  is  an  unlikely  mode  of  human  development  and  hardly 
consistent  with  the  idea  of  progress  at  alL  It  is  admitted  by  him  that 
all  historical  religions  hitherto,  not  even  excluding  Buddhisih  (p.  153), 
have  embraced  the  worship  of  Divine  Beings.  In  other  words,  the 
human  heart  has  only  been  able  to  sustain  itself  religiously  in  com- 
munion with  a  personal  Life  like  its  own — the  perfection  of  its  own 
idpals  of  truth,  righteousness,  and  love.  This  has  proved  itself  a 
necessity,  not  merely  of  crude  or  infant  intelligence,  but  of  the 
highest  intelligence  in  the  best  forms  of  civilization  in  which  the 
spiritual  instincts  have  continued  to  ripen,  along  with  the  intellec- 
tual and  industrial  activities.  The  present  re-action  in  certain  clever 
or  powerful  minds  is  no  evidence  that  the  great  and  comforting 
thought  of  a  Personal  God  and  Father  is  less  welcome,  or  less  realized 
as  a  rational  necessity.  If  there  are  some  men,  in  an  over-stimu- 
lating and  artificial  atmosphere  of  culture,  who  have  learned  to  walk 
before  Heaven  with  unmoved  mien,  and  to  face  the  sternest  realities 
of  life  and  death  without  fear  or  hope,  this  is  no  proof  that  such  an 
attitude  is  either  good  in  itself,  or  an  advance  upon  that  spirit  of 
worship  which  has  inspired  in  the  grandest  periods  of  their  histoiy 
alike  the  noblest  and  the  weakest  of  our  race.  Philosophy,  criticism, 
and  science  may  yet  do  much  for  religion — ^they  may  purify  its 
conceptions,  enlarge  its  aims,  and  even  broaden  and  render  more 
true  to  fact  its  moral  aspirations — ^but  that  any  or  all  these  in  their 
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onward  course  should  subvert  its  very  character  and  change  its  whole 
meaning  is  surely  a  delusion  as  wild  as  that  of  any  Apocalyptic 
dreamer,  and  far  more  mischievous.  The  law  of  all  true  progress 
ia  continuous  and  not  revolutionary.  It  preserves  the  line  of  the  past 
while  it  stretches  it  towards  a  higher  goal  in  the  futura 

T. 

The  same  tide  of  passion  which  is  everywhere  swelling  and  drawing^ 
men  to  such  extremes  of  superstition  or  irreligion  is,  more  or  less,  felt 
in  Scotland  as  elsewhere.     For  long,  and  indeed  always,  as  I  read  its 
history,  there  have  been  in  the  Scottish  Church  a  party  of  advance  and 
a  party  rigidly  conservative.     Of  late  there  have  been  ominous  symp- 
toms that  these  parties  are  becoming  impatient  of  one  another.    There 
have  been  outbreaks  on  the  one  side,  and  repression,  or  attempts  at 
repression,  on  the  other.     The  steadily  increasing  activity  of  one 
section  and  their  rise  in  popular  favour  have  been  met  by  powerful 
encouragement  of  the  other.     And  one  man  of  more  than  usually 
tender  and  sensitive  though tfulness  has  felt  the  Church  system  in 
which  he  lived  too  intolerable  to  be  borne  any  longer.     I  merely 
note  &cts.     I  pass  no  judgment  upon  them.     I  should  regret  deeply 
if  this  antagonism  should  grow  for  the   present  more  sharp  and 
urgent.     For  I  see  no  hope  for  a  solution  of  Christian  difficulties 
save  within  the  Churches.     Once  outside  of  the  Church,   in  fact, 
these  difficulties  no  longer  need  solution.     They  may  be  said  no 
longer  to  exist.     The  problem  of  our  time  is  not  at  all  how  to  be  in  a 
position  to  think  as  you  like.     Any  man  may  be  in  such  a  position 
by  simply  disowning  authority,  and  casting  himself  on  the  world  of 
speculation.     Nothing  in  the  present  day  can  cost  less,  I  mean  in 
a  material  sense,  than  leaving  a  Church.     The  very  fact  of  doing  so 
would  go  far  to  make  the  fortune  of  any  man  of  ordinary  brain- 
strength  and  popularity.    And  therefore  nothing  can  be  so  mean  as  the 
insinuations  from  any  quarter  that  men  whose  views  have  ceased  to 
be  in  unison  with  the  Church  are  only  kept  within  it  by  considera- 
tions of  pecuniary  advantage.     To  one,  indeed,  who  is  conscious  of 
any  power,  the  idea  of  pecuniary  considerations  being  a  snare  in  any 
of  the  Scottish  Churches  is  too  great  an  absurdity.     The  question 
which  is  really  interesting  and  pressing  is  not  how  to  get  outside  of 
the  Chiirch,  but  how  to  enlarge  and  make  room  inside  it  for  varieties 
of  Christian  intelligence  and  culture.     That  is  the  real  problem  for 
thoughtful  Christian  men.     Disintegration  is  always  easy.     In  Scot- 
land, at  least,  we  have  been  practising  it  now  for  nearly  a  century  and 
a  half  in  such  a  degree  as  to  make  our  Church  divisions  a  spectacle 
fcr  Christendom.     If  we  are  to  begin  this  sort  of  work  over  again, 
then  we  may  give  up  the  task  of  Christian  civilization  altogether. 
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If  our  parties  will  not  learn  to  tolerate  otie  another, — if  the  present 
symptoms  of  rising  impatience  are  to  intensify  till  they  get  once 
more  beyond  control, — ^then  there  will  be  a  speedy  end.  But  we  hope 
better  things,  and  will  not  cease  to  labour  for  them.  Patience  and 
largeness  of  aim  are  better  than  hasty  movement,  and  a  spirit  of 
moderation  wiser  than  the  enthusiasm  which  would  remove  mountains 
At  a  stroke.  The  great  lesson  of  Church  histoiy  is  the  duty  of 
waiting  and  helping  development  within  the  Church  rather  than  of 
intemperately  pushing  forwards  into  new  Sectarianisms  even  of  a 
liberal  kind.  By  waiting  I  am  far  from  meaning  inactivity.  It 
is  alway  easy  to  stand  idly  by  while  the  streams  of  thought  are 
i-unning  swiftly  on  in  many  agitating  whirls ;  to  stand  idly  by,  or  take 
up  our  station  with  a  blind  tenacity  on  one  side  or  the  other.  But 
ours  should  be  the  higher  part — to  breast  the  stream,  and,  while 
not  losing  ourselves  amidst  its  agitations,  to  help  to  smoothen  and 
direct  its  current  into  a  broader  and  more  beneficent  channel 

VI. 
In  the  foregoing  remarks  I  may  be  said  to  have  assumed  that 
^'  Dogmatic  Extremes  "  are  bad — ^bad  in  themselves  as  the  result  of 
passion  rather  than  of  reason ;  and  bad  in  their  consequences  as 
impeding  the  healthy  and  rational  progress  of  religious  ideas.     I 
could  hardly  suppose  it  possible   that  any  should   confound   such 
extremes  as  I  speak  of  with  manifestations  of  religious  conviction, 
and  on  this  ground  venture  to  defend  them.     Whether  or  not  there 
may  be  unwarrantable  extremes,  even  of  religious  conviction,  I  am 
not  called  upon  to  consider.     I  should  be  far  from  saying  anything 
against  religious  zeal,  even  when  it  takes  forms  most  imlikely  to  be 
of  service  to  thejcause  of  religion.     "  It  is  good,"  as  the  Apostle  says 
(GaL  iv.  18),  "  to  be  zealously  aflFected  always  in  a  good  thing."     A 
man  can   never  be  too  zealous  for  his  own  religious  good,  or  the 
good  of  others.     He  can  never  too  vehemently  strive  himself  to  lead 
a  true  and  high  life,  or  to  help  others  to  do  the  same.     That  is  the 
right  and  only  Christian  form  of  religious  zeal.     But  from  the  begin- 
ning it  has  been  a  cunning  device  of  all  religious  parties  to  con- 
found the  maintenance  of  their  own  opinions  with  the  promotion  of 
religion.     The  centre  of  the  religious  ideal  has  been  changed  by 
them  from  life  to  thought — the  most  subtle  and  pervading  error  which 
has  infested  Christianity,  and  done  more  injury  to  the  progress  of 
Christian  civilization  than  all  other  errors   together.     Within  the 
sphere  of  life  or  conduct  no  amount  of  earnestness  can  be  thrown 
away.    The  passion  for  human  good— our  own  or  others — can  never 
in  a  sense  swell  too  high, — although  here  it  is  also  obvious^that  there 
are  conditions  of  individual  freedom  which  it  can  never  pass  without 
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doing  more  harm  than  good.  But  within  the  rphere  of  thought  or 
opinion,  especially  in  religion,  zeal  rapidly  attains  its  limits.  Let  a 
man  be  as  sure  as  he  will  of  his  own  opinion,  he  has  no  right  to 
dogmatize ;  and  least  of  all  has  he  a  right  to  enforce  his  dogma  upon 
others. 

But  it  may  be  asked — Is  there  not  then  such  a  thing  as  true 
opinion  in  religion  ?  Is  Christian  dogma  incapable  of  verification  f 
Is  the  Church  not  the  depositary  of  Divine  Truth,  and  are  not  men 
bound  to  receive  the  "  deposit "  humbly  from  her  hands  ?  Is 
Dogmatism  in  short  not  an  essential  attribute  of  the  Church — one 
of  its  characteristic  "  notes  "  ?  And  if  not,  are  we  not  cast  on  a 
sea  of  doubt  without  any  rest  for  our  mind  or  heart? 

These  questions  well  mirror  the  confusion  of  many  religious 
minds  on  the  subject  of  the  Church  and  of  Christian  dogma.  Let  us 
try  and  make  our  position  clear  in  relation  to  them. 

The  Church,  we  thoroughly  believe,  embraces  Tiiith  fitted  to 
satisfy  man's  mind  and  heart  The  Scriptures  contain  this  Truth. 
The  Church  gives  voice  to  it.  Every  man,  who  is  willing,  may  hear 
the  voice  and  find  peace  in  following  it.  But  this  voice  is  not  a  voice 
of  authority,  in  any  intellectual  or  logically  aflSrmative  sense,  but  a 
voice  of  persuasion  and  attraction.  The  Divine  is  nowhere  something 
which  any  man,  or  any  body  of  men  (or  Church),  may  fix  and 
articulate  once  for  all  in  definite  forms,  to  be  universally  and 
authoritatively  accepted.  Simply  because  it  is  the  Divine  it  cannot 
be  expressed  and  contained  in  human  symbols.  Like  new  wine  it  is 
always  bursting  the  old  bottles,  or  escaping  and  leaving  them  mere 
empty  and  dry  receptacles. 

No  Christian  can  well  deny  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  true 
opinion  in  religion,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to  try  and 
find  it.  Nor  can  he  doubt  that  if  he  takes  the  right  way  he  will 
find  it.  "  If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine, 
whether  it  be  of  God  *'  (St.  John  vii.  17).  The  Church  is  the  sphere 
or  home  within  whjch  both  the  will  of  God  is  done,  and  the  doctrine 
of  God  is  known.  But  not  to  enter  upon  the  thorny  question,  Wh^t 
and  where  is  the  Church  ?  even  the  Church,  supposing  we  could 
lay  our  hands  upon  her,  has  no  right  to  claim  for  her  interpre- 
tations of  the  Divine  any  absolute  authority,  and  still  less  to  impose 
these  interpretations  as  absolute  truth.  The  Church,  in  short,  how- 
ever zealously  it  may  hold  forth  and  teach  what  it  believes  to  be  the 
truth,  has  no  right  to  dogmatize,  and  still  less  right  to  enforce  its 
dogmatisms  upon  others. 

There  are  two  conditions,  never  to  be  surmounted,  which  render 
such  a  claim  untenable.  The  first  may  be  expressed  in  the  words  of 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.     "  All  Synods  or  Councils  (the 
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liighest  embodiments  of  the  Church)  since  the  Apostles'  time,  may 
^rr,  and  many  have  erred."  Error  may,  and  frequently  does,  cling 
to  the  most  authoritative  utterances  of  the  Church.  Every  Protestant 
must  admit  this.  But,  secondly :  imperfection  or  partial  error  is  of 
the  very  essence  of  Christian  dogma.  Because  this  dogma  in  all  its 
forms  deals  more  or  less  with  the  insoluble.  The  (Divine)  relations 
which  it  has  to  express  are  really  inexpressible,  or  only  proximately 
-expressible  in  human  language.  Thought  cannot  contain  them, 
and  therefore  human  language  cannot  render  them.  And  so  all 
creeds  are  fallible,  not  merely  in  virtue  of  the  fallible  instruments 
(Synods  or  Councils),  which  made  them,  but  moreover,  and  ospeciaUy 
through  the  essential  impossibility  of  making  them  adequate  or 
perfect  expressions  of  the  Divine.  The  wine  of  Divine  Truth  in  its 
ever  renewing  freshness  is  not  only  always  bursting  the  old  bottles  in 
which  our  fathers  sought  to  confine  it ;  but,  in  its  essential  ;nature,  it 
is  not  capable  of  being  confiiied  within  any  forms  of  man's  device. 

This,  which  is  a  fact,  as  far  as  the  Divine  itsdf  is  a  fact,  strikes, 
or  ought  to  strike,  for  ever  at  the  root,  all  Christian  dogmatism. 
That  which  cannot  be  adequately  expressed  in  human  language  (die 
verity  of  the  Trinity,  for  example,  or  the  verity  of  the  Atonement), 
•can  never  have  any  more  than  a  persuasive  or  moral  daim  upon 
human  acceptance.  It  can  never  take  rank  with  a  generalization  of 
science,  or  proposition  of  logic,  which  equally  addresses  itself  to  all 
intelligence,  and  is  capable  of  verification  in  all  cu*cumstances.*  It 
belongs  to  a  diflferent  order  of  truth,  and  has  its  own  tests  of  verifi- 
cation ;  but  transcending  the  sphere  of  logic  or  scientific  definition, 
it  can  never  be  formulated  so  as  to  demand  universal  assent.  In 
•other  words.  Christian  dogma  can  never  be  anything  but  imperfect. 
It  contains  an  element  of  fallibility  by  its  very  constitution,  and  the 
deeper  a  man's  reverence  for  the  Divine,  and  the  larger  and  truer 
his  recognition  of  it,  the  less  will  he  be  disposed  to  force  his  own 
notions  of  it  upon  others.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  in  every  Church 
the  extreme  dogmatists  are  the  men  who  have  least  hold  of  the 
Divine  substance  of  which  all  dogma  is  but  the  faint  adumbration. 
This  has  been  the  case  from  the  beginning.  It  has  been  the  Cyrills 
of  Alexandria  far  more  than  the  Chrysostoms,  or  even  the  Augus- 
tines,  who  have  been  self-confidentjin  their  own  constructions  of  Divine 

*  Diyine  Truth  in  its  transoendental  substanoe  and  relations  cannot,  like  soientifio 
or  logical  Truth,  be  adequately  generalized  and  propounded.  This  is  the  difieienoe 
noted  in  the  text  But  after  all,  scientific  Laws,  as  Dr.  Carpenter  showed  so  well 
in  his  Address  to  the  British  Association  in  1872,  are  nothing  else  than  **  l^aman 
^conceptions  subject  to  human  fallibility."  Thej  have  no  more  daim  to  be  held 
absolute  truths  than  the  proposition  of  a  Creed — ^and  for  the  same  reason  that  both 
are  only  the  Human  rendering  or  representation  of  Divine  ideas  whioh  thegr  may  or 
may  not  express  accurately.  ^(See  Dr.  Carpenter's  Addreas.) 
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Truth,  and  unyielding  and  violent  in  imposing  their  constructions 
upon  others.  A  case  like  that  of  Calvin  may  seem  an  exception — ^for  no 
one  can  doubt  Calvin's  devout  and  awed  apprehension  of  the  Divine  ; 
but  there  is  no  rule  without  exceptions ;  and  while  no  one  would 
deny  Calvin's  deep  religiousness,  there  are  none  with  any  knowledge 
but  would  admit  that  this  religiousness  was  narrowed  by  his  legal 
education,  and  by  the  tremendous  social  and  spiritual  exigencies 
with  which  he  had  to  contend.  Extremes  of  dogmatism,  or  of  any- 
thing else,  may  be  excused  when  nothing  but  hardness  and  violence 
will  save  the  ark  of  social  or  religious  order  ;  but  the  very  necessity 
for  such  an  excuse  in  the  case  of  Calvin  is  the  highest  condemnation 
of  dogmatic  extremes  in  all  ordinary  circumstances.  At  variance 
with  reason,  they  are  equally  at  variance  with  the  very  nature  of 
spiritual  truth.  False  to  human  life,  to  every  broad  and  enlightened 
interpretation  of  human  experience  and  conduct,  they  arc  false  in 
themselves.  They  misrepresent  the  very  truth  which  they  seek  to 
vindicate,  and  degrade  the  Divine  which  they  aim  to  glorify. 

But  are  we  to  halt  betwixt  two  opinions,  or  only  have  half 
opinions  in  reUgion  ?  This  is  a  favourite  retort  both  of  the  extreme 
theological  and  the  extreme  infidel  schools  in  our  day.  They  say — 
here,  as  in  so  many  cases,  joining  sides  in  the  great  controversies  of 
the  time— that  religious  thinkers  must  come  out  of«the  haze  in  which 
they  are  so  apt  to  hide  their  thought.  Men  must  have  clear  defini- 
tions of  what  they  are  to  believe  and  hold.  They  must  know  con- 
doaively  whether  there  is  "  One  God  in  Trinity  and  Trinity  in  Unity, 
ftc.,"  whether  there  is  a  Hell  and  a  Heaven,  and  what  these  phrases 
really  mean.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  in  the  case  of  a  writer 
like  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  the  coarser  forms  of  unbelieving  dogmatism 
exactly  answer  to  the  coarser  forms  of  orthodox  dogmatism — how  the 
ForiniglMy  Review  echoes  the  hardened  voice  of  the  Record,  Even 
Mr.  Fitgames  Stephen,  in  his  recent  work  on  "  Liberty,  Equality,  and 
Fraternity, "  says  that  "  Hell  (he  evidently  means  in  the  dogmatic 
popular  sense)  is  an  essential  part  of  the  whole  Christian  scheme."  * 

To  all  this  we  have  no  hesitation  in  answering  that  true  religious 
thought  is  always  and  necessarily  indefinite.  "Haze,"  if  you  choose  to 
use  the  expression,  is  of  its  very  nature.  Divine  verities,  just  because 
they  are  JHvme  verities,  cannot  be  clearly  seen  and  understood. 
No  adequate  definition  of  the  Godhead  can  be  given.  No  true  idea 
of  the  Future  in  its  good  or  evil  aspect  can  be  formed.  It  hath  not 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  it,  nor  can  it  do  so,  from 
the  very  character  of  the  supposed  fact.  All  this  craving  for  definite 
knowledge  in  the  sphere  of  the  spiritual  is  not  healthy,  but  morbid 
—not  rational,  but  irrational.     The  religious  thinker  must  walk  by 

♦  P.316. 
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faith  and  not  by  sight  What  he  cannot  see  clearly  in  his  ot 
higli€st  visioDs  of  the  Divine,  ho  cannot  make  clear  or  definite  toj 
others ;  and  to  call  in  (with  our  scientific  dogmatists)  the  coaiseri 
conceptions  of  popular  reUgion,  those  forms  of  thought  as  to  Heaven 
or  Hell^  or  any  other  aspect  of  the  Bpiritual  world,  to  which  tho 
religious  mind  naturally  falls  from  sheer  inability  in  most  cases  to  fl 
preserve  any  ideal  of  thought — to  call  in  such  coaraer  types  of  the 
religious  imagination  as  the  normal  dogmas  of  Christianity,  entering 
into  its  very  life  and  substance,  is  as  poor  and  unworthy  a  device  of 
controversy  as  was  ever  attempted.  Popular  Christianity  is  no  pro- 
duct of  rehgious  thought.  It  is  a  mere  accretion  of  religions  tradition. 
And  the  whole  function  of  thought  is  to  purify  and  idealize  inherited  fl 
traditions  here  as  in  every  other  region  of  knowledge. 

But  has  not  the  course  of  Christian  civilization  been  by  antago- 
nism ?  Has  it  not  been  the  extreme  parties  on  one  side  and  the 
other, — ^High  Churchmen  here  and  Low  Churchmen  there,  Sacer- 
dotalists  on  the  one  hand,  Puritans  on  the  other, — who  have  done 
most  for  religion,  and  through  whose  mutual  conflicts  it  has  in  tho 
main  been  advanced  ?  This  may  or  may  not  be  the  case.  I  do  not 
myself  think  that  it  is  the  ca.se  ;  and  in  one  notable  instance — the 
conflict  of  religions  parties  in  England  in  the  17th  century,*  I 
believe  I  have  shown  beyond  all  dispute  that  the  highest  results  for 
Christian  thought  and  freedom,  and  even  in  some  respects  the 
highest  excellences  of  the  Christian  life,  were  owing  to  neither  of  the 
extreme  parties  in  that  century,  much  noise  as  they  have  made ; 
but  to  the  moderate,  or  rational  party,  which  they  both  aliko 
despised.  All  that  is  best,  because  all  that  is  truest  in  the  religious 
thought  of  England  is  the  gradual  growth  of  the  Christian  Rationalism 
which  lr>egan  with  men  hke  Hales  and  Chill iugworth.  And  while 
I  would  by  no  means  disparage  the  definite  contributions  to  rehgious 
thought,  and  to  a  higher  ideal  of  the  religious  life,  which  have  come 
from  both  of  the  other  extreme  sides  ;  and  while  I  believe,  moreover, 
that  these  extremes  have  been  definite  factors  in  our  religious  civiU- 
zation,  and  that  progression  here  as  everywhere  is  largely  hy  antago- 
nism, this  does  not  in  a  certain  sense  render  the  evils  generated 
by  such  extremes  less,  or  less  to  be  lamented.  God  takes  care  of 
the  world  in  many  ways,  and  even  the  **  wrath  of  man  "  is  made  to 
praise  Him;  but  this  does  not  make  this  wrath  in  itself  less  hateful 
or  wrong,  nor  forbid  us  the  aspiration  that  there  may  be  a  higher 
progress  for  the  ^vorld  in  the  future — a  progress  not  by  antagonism, 
but  by  tolerance,  charity,  and  mutual  co-operation. 

John  Tulloch. 

•  "Bational  Theology  and  Christian  Philosophy  in  EnglMid  in  the  rriith 
Century.  * '  —  "W*  B  lack  wood  5:  S  <m ,    Xt  w  Ed .  1 S  7  4 . 
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TT  roust  have  occurrefl  to  every  mind,  which  from  youth  up  has 
-■-  found  a  veut  for  its  finer  and  more  subtly-woven  thoughts  in 
poetry,  to  institute  an  invidious  compariaon,  upon  mature  repenisal, 
between  the  freshness  of  the  earlier  outcome,  and  the  couventioa- 
albm  and  worldly-wise  tone  of  the  later.  The  ingenuous  pha.se  of 
poetry  pleases  most,  and .  its  soarings  above  the  world  of  prose 
have  the  best  title  to  the  credit  of  winged  words.  The  looker-back 
wonders  at  himself  for  his  power,  in  years  pn-st  and  gone,  to  niirit 
*iich  unalloyed  gold  of  frankness,  to  sifig  so  boldly  and  so  honestly, 
aiid  to  approach  witli  such  youthful  daring  problems  and  mysteries 
which  the  fear  of  society's  sneer  or  frown,  in  after  years,  counsels 
tis  to  check,  repress,  and  let  alone.  The  issue,  in  most  eases,  of 
eettJDg  one^s  present  poetic  self  side  by  side  %vith  that  other  self, 
which  we  were»  or  seemed  to  bo,  in  fervid,  frank,  and  fearless  youtli, 
can  hardly  fail  to  he  admiration  of  the  former  being,  w^hilst 
the  present  is  held  cheap  and  light  in  the  balance  beside  that 
which  IS  now  flown  beyond  power  of  recall.  There  may  be  more 
VOL.   XXIII.  1- 
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finish  in  the  later  expression  ;  but  it  lacks  fire  and  fervour,  and  the 
yearning  towards  truth  which  has  been  untaught  by  compliance 
with  custom.  It  seems  as  if  a  great  part  of  what  is  termed  ori- 
ginality in  writers  and  writings  consisted  in  the  freshness  and  fear- 
lessness which,  more,  or  less,  as  the  case  may  be,  survive  the  influ- 
ence of  convention.  When  we  have  learned  to  think,  talk,  and 
■write  to  the  square,  the  result  is  apt  to  be  commonplace. 

But  there  are  some  minds  which  successfully  resist  this  ironin^- 
out  process ;  some  few  authors,  whom  native  character  and  the 
force  of  circumstances  encourage  in  tinisting  to  themselves,  and  the 
more  genuine  promptings  of  their  uDConstrained  muse ;  and  she, 
whose  musings  and  works  of  fiction,  ranging  as  far  back  as  1828, 
and  published — the  earliest  of  them — in  1840,  are  the  subject  of 
this  article,  is,  in  the  verdict  of  those  who  are  most  familiar  with 
her  conversation  and  her  writings,  eminently  entitled  to  a  rank 
amongst  the  small  and  select  number.  Bom — we  mean  in  literary 
life — to  be  rather  a  rugged  than  an  over-tender  nursing  mother  to 
the  creations  and  expressions  of  her  fancy,  she  has  produced  works 
which  will  live — albeit  they  are  here  and  there  criticized  as  unnatural 
and  misnamed  morbid,  because  the  chief  characters  in  them  have 
been  wrought  with  unstinted  psychological  power — as  long  as  there 
is  value  left  for  aught  save  commonplace,  and  as  long  as  originality  is 
reckoned  a  merit  in  prose  or  poetry.  Paul  FeiToll,  and  Elinor  in  the 
justificatory  sequel,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  "  Why  Paul  Ferroll  killed 
his  Wife,"  are  both  characters  rarely  sui-passed  for  originality  and 
freshness  of  conception,  and  if  the  one  is  tabooed  as  an  impossible 
monster,  and  the  other  demun-ed  to  as  an  equally  impossible  creation 
of  simplicity  and  unworldliness,  it  is  but  just  that  those  who  object 
should  admit  that  their  own  beau-ideals  would  be  everyday  creatures 
of  convention,  men  and  women  to  be  met  with  in  scores  of  novels 
which  Mrs.  Brown  and  Miss  Smith  carry  out  in  their  reticules  upon 
the  sands  at  Tenby  or  at  Llandudno,  on  their  summer  excursions. 
Our  present  task,  however,  is  not  a  comparison  of  one  author  with 
another  or  with  others,  but  rather  a  comparison  of  the  same  author 
with  herself,  in  her  later  works  and  in  that  which  first  brought  her 
before  the  notice  of  the  literary  world.  Thirty-two  years  ago  the 
"IX.  Poems  by  V.,**  at  that  time  an  anonymous  candidate  for  a 
poetic  wreath,  were  deemed  worthy  by  a  Beview,  which  bad  the 
reputation  of  killing  some  precocious  poets,  and  by  a  reviewer  of  taste 
and  acumen  second  to  none  in  his  day,  to  be  classed  with  those  of 
Miss  Barrett,  Mrs.  Bowles  Sbuthey,  and  Sara  Coleridge,  in  point  of 
merit  and  promise.  The  reviewer  accurately  detected  in  them  a 
sad  Lucretian  tone :  and  paid  a  subtle  tribute  to  the  strength  and 
force    of  thought  which  were  interwoven  in   the  fine  verse-fabric 
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when  he  quoted  a  judge  of  assize's  apology  to  Lady  — —  in  the 
Court  at  Exeter,  "  We  beg  your  ladyship's  pardon,  but  we  really  took 
you  for  a  man."  Not  that  there  is  aught  unfeminine  in  them,  except 
the  calibre.  Of  this  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  our  readers  a  sample, 
from  a  volume  of  collected  "  Poems  by  V.,"  published  two  years  ago 
by  Messrs.  Longman;  a  volume  which,  by  its  additions  to  the  original 
nine  poems,  as  well  as  by  the  afiSx  to  the  nom  de  plume,  "  Author  of 
Paul  FerroU/'  attests  the  soundness  of  Lockhart's  presage  in  the 
"Quarterly:'*  "  We  believe  this  is  the  first  time  the  world  has  heard  of 
V. ;  we  are  persuaded  that  it  will  not,  cannot,  be  the  last."  (Q.  R. 
vol.  Ixvi.  p.  411.) 

The  first  of  the  original  poems  shows  us  a  fancy  not  content  with 
themes  and  thoughts  that  lie  upon  the  routine  pathway  of  life,  but 
more  at  home  in  starlight  and  stargazing,  in  a  better  sense  than  the 
cant  one ;  peering  out  into  the  night  to  realize  how  there — 


Ab  Earth  stiU  dark  and  darker  grows, 
ShineB  ont  for  eveiy  shade  a  world  of  light. 


In  the  third  poem,  "  The  Grave,"  the  world  of  shadows,  the  shrines 
of  death,  the  sepulchres  of  nations,  with  the  dust  and  ashes  that  repre- 
sent earth's  grandest  and  most  memorable  names,  are  scanned  by  a 
mind  predisposed  to  approach  the  mysteries  of  life  and  death  with 
a  fascination  that  will  not  be  repressed,  and  that  yet  in  its  revelatioAS 
never  descends  to  familiarity  or  trivial  detail.  Three  stanzas  from 
the  opening  will  confirm  this  statement : — 


Faint  from  the  entrance  came  a  daylight  raj, 
And  distant  sound  of  living  men  and  things  ; 

This,  in  th'  encoont'ring  darkness  pass'd  away, 
That,  took  the  tone  in  whioh  a  mourner  sings. 

I  Ut  a  torch  at  a  sepolchral  lamp 

IfVliich  shot  a  thread  of  light  amid  the  gloom, 
And  feebly  burning  'gainst  the  rolling  damp. 

I  bore  it  through  the  regions  of  the  tomb. 

Around  me  stretch'd  the  slumbers  of  the  dead, 
Whereof  the  sUence  ached  upon  mine  ear  : 

More  and  more  noiseless  did  I  make  my  tread, 
And  yet  its  echoes  chill*d  my  heart  with  fear.    (P.  4.) 


There  follows  a  wonderfully  Lucretian  survey  of  the  secrets  of  the 
universal  charnel-house,  and  of  the  relics  in  mouldering  heaps,  in  urn, 
in  stone,  on  half-obliterated  tablets,  of  all  them  that  have  "gone  down 
into  silence ;"  but  one  special  exception  to  the  uniformity  of  the  dust- 

P  2 
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doom  forma  a  grand  relief  to  the  weirdness  of  the  conception ;  the  fine 
presentment  of  our  Saviour^s  victory  over  Death  at  His  Resurrec- 
tion— 

One  place  alone  had  oeaaed  to  hold  its  prey  : 

A  f  ozm  had  pzeai^d  it  and  was  theie  no  more  ; 
The  gannents  of  the  Grave  beside  it  lay, 
Where  once  they  wrapped  Him  on  the  rocky  floor. 

He  only  with  returning  footsteps  broke 
Th'  eternal  calm  wherewith  the  Tomb  was  bound  ; 

Among  the  sLeeping  Dead  alone  He  woke. 
And  bless*d  with  outstretch'd  hands  the  host  aronnd. 

Well  is  it  that  such  blessing  hovers  here, 

To  soothe  each  sad  survivor  of  the  throng 
Who  haunt  the  portals  of  the  solemn  sphere, 

And  pour  their  woe  the  loaded  air  along.    (P.  G.) 

Well  indeed,  in  the  universal  sense  in  which  the  gifted  poetess 
enunciated  the  general  thought ;  well  especially  for  those  who  have 
so  recently  experienced  the  solace  of  such  a  sure  and  certain  hope 
under  the  sudden  dispensatiop  of  her  death. 

In  power  and  grasp,  if  not  in  finish,  these  stanzas  might  match  with 
another  elegy,  which  the  laudcUores  tempai^ia  acti  would  consider 
it  saciilege  to  attempt  to  corrival.  Of  a  kindred  nature  to  them, 
however,  is  another  and  later  piece  of  the  same  authorship,  and  on 
the  same  subject ;  a  fragment  about  Resurrection,  the  main  thought 
being  the  contrast  of  earth  crumbling  and  collapsing  on  the  one 
hand,  and  man  coming  together  again,  bone  to  bone,  and  limb  to 
limb,  in  new  life,  on  the  other.  As  a  whole,  this  fragment  is  very 
powerful,  and  owes  simply  its  key-note  to  the  famous  passage  in  Eze- 
kiel.  The  latter  half  must  suffice  for  quotation,  describing  as  it  does 
the  work  of  reconstruction  at  the  precise  point  when  "  Heaven  and 
earth  pass  away.** 

Earth  reels  and  trembles  to  her  base,  beneath 
Th'  approaching  trumpet's  dread  continuous  breath. 
Mountains  dissolve,  and  oceans  pass  away 
In  chaos,  whence  erewhile  they  sprang  to  day. 
Time  ceases  at  its  Maker's  high  command. 
Strange  spheres  and  other  natures  are  at  hand— 
But  still  proceeds  within  the  grave's  rent  span. 
Amid  a  dying  world,  the  birth  of  man. 

That  form  is  perfect  now,  but  motionless  ; 

It  stands  a  statue  yet ;  but  see  where  press 

Through  swelling  veins  the  tides  of  crimson  glow. 

Warmth,  strength,  and  beauty,  kindling  as  they  flow. 

He  moves  I  there's  being  now  within  his  breast ; 

He  wakes  I  that  trumpet-blast  hath  burst  his  rest ; 

A  smile  comes  forth,  the  soul's  dawn  o'er  the  night, 

And  life  looks  sudden  from  the  eyes  in  light.    (Pp.  42,  43.) 
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One  other  piece  must  be  cited,  as  a  handling  of  another  unconven- 
tional theme^  a  handling  to  our  thinking  eminently  and  exceptionally 
successful.  We  refer  to  the  "  Queen's  Ball,"  a  poem  which  bears  the 
date  of  1847.  In  the  July  of  that  year  Mary  Russell  Mitford  wrote 
thus  to  a  correspondent,  aflSxing  the  authorship  to  an  individual,  if 
indeed  there  was  any  secret  till  then  about  the  matter:  "  Then  I  have 
seen  Mrs.  Archer  Clive,  who  is  also  a  great  friend  of  mine.  She  sent 
me  the  other  day  her  poem, '  The  Queen's  Ball,'  of  which  the  sub- 
ject is  most  striking :  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  were  invited 
who  are  dead.  She  has  made  a  fine  use  of  this  renikrkable  fact."* 
Now-a-days,  we  should  say  a  senscUional  use ;  but  the  epithet  would 
be  unjust  if  it  implied  classification  with  any  of  the  vulgar  marvels 
which  help  to  sell  off  a  modem  novel.  The  shades  are  supposed  to 
be  reached  by  those  cards  of  invitation,  so  sought  and  schemed  for  in 
the  upper  world.  Leave  to  accept  is  accorded  by  the  ruler  of  the 
Hades.  Some  shades  decline  Pluto's  "permit."  Others,  strange  to 
say,  are  alive  to  the  royal  compliment,  and  "  glad  to  be  thought  of 
once  again."  Surely,  there  is  originality  in  the  grouping  of  dead  and 
Kving  which  results,  and  which  a  single  couplet  characterizes  in  its 
strangeness  of  contrast — 

With  robes  of  state  the  shronds  were  blent. 
And,  side  by  side,  upstairs  they  went. 

In  the  crush  of  the  State-Ball,  the  viewless  shades  have  the  advan- 
tage, such  as  it  is,  of  "  seeing  without  being  seen,"  and  of  discovering, 
in  different  measures,  how  the  gay  world  can  do  without  them.  The 
girl  of  eighteen  years,  whose  dying  ear  had  heard  the  solace  of  the 
love-lorn  accents,  "  Not  for  long,  my  Life,  we  part,'*  wakes  up,  for 
anight,  to  see  her  quondam ^7W?e gaily  oblivious  of  her  having  ever 
existed  (pp.  28,  29).  The  dead  wit  consents  to  mingle  with  the  throng, 
under  the  influence  of  the  flattering  unction  that  the  living  can't  get 
on  without  him.  He  gets  one  bare  crumb  of  comfort  to  confirm  his 
theory.    After  much  hungry  listening,  he  catches  his  own  name  : — 

"  Poor ,"  the  speaker  said,  '*  his  mdt. 

The  witty  soul !  was — so  and  so." 

He  heard— he  drank  the  praise  they  gave, 

And  went  the  easier  to  his  grave.  (P.  31.) 

The  dead  dowager  sees  her  jewels  on  the  bosom  of  the  new  owner 
of  her  name  and  state  :  the  mother  and  chaperon  watches  unseen  her 
Uving  daughter's  "  gay  imprudence,"  in  her  unguided  walk  through 

*  Letters  and  life  of  Mary  Rnssell  Mitfoxd.    Second  Series,  Vol.  L  p.  283. 
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the  Circean  ring;  the  ghost  of  a  model  son  hovers  about  a  living 
mother,  who,  in  the  crowded  fSte,  is  still  in  thought  with  her  lost 
one,  and  sees  him  again  in  the  forms  of  manliest  grace  aroimd  her  ; 
and  the  dead  lord  treads  on  the  heels  of  the  present  owner  of  his 
broad  acres,  and  realizes  the  sorrow  and  mourning  which  his  reap- 
pearance— ^were  it  other  than  fitful  and  shadow-like — would  cause  to 
those  whose  black  garb  is  complimentary.  Touching  pathos,  quick- 
•eyed  fietncy,  quaint  humour,  succeed  each  other  in  these  sketches. 
The  most  bold  and  powerful  is  that  of  a  dead  admirer  in  unseen 
nearness  to  a  living  intriguante,  with  whom  in  life  scandal  had  con- 
nected his  name.     It  will  bear  quoting  : — 

MoieghoBto  I  before  a  lovely  d«me 

One  passionate  and  trembling  came  ; 

And  mark'd  her  easy,  pamper'd  grace, 

Her  looks  arranged,  and  flowe^<srown'd  face. 

In  one  past  honr  those  two  had  been 

The  actors  in  a  fearful  scene. 

Oh,  God  !  what  Tragedies  pass  o'er 

The  great  world's  gilded  Theatre  I 
What  deeds  may  they  have  wrought  before, 

Who  now  80  smootii  and  bland  appear ! 
And  when  the  fatal  scene  is  o'er. 

What  different  Fate  for  him  and  her  ; 
She  lightly  skims  the  baU-room  floor, 

And  he  is  in  the  sepnlchre  I 
His  shadowy  hands  catch  hers,  not  now 
Her  poises  throb,  her  fingers  glow  ; 
He  says  a  word,  bat  wakes  no  flame, 
Recalls  no  crime,  renews  no  shame  I 
The  circling  world  admires  and  woes, 

The  place  with  sights  of  joy  is  full. 
And  she  her  dainty  path  pursues, 

Fastidious,  courted,  beautiful ; 
And  yet  across  her  heart  there  shot 
A  sudden  isolated  thought ; 
A  sudden  sight  her  mind's  eye  caught. 

Places  and  shapes  which  once  had  been ; 
Herself,  and  him.  and  aU  that  lay 
Behind,  in  that  eventful  day, 

And  what  was  done  and  suffer'd  then. 
To-night  what  made  it  reappear  ? 

None  liviivg  knew  of  it,  save  her  ; 
And  there  was  nothing  to  recall 
Such  thoughts  in  that  resplendent  hall. 
No  ;  that  bright  lady  knew  not  why  ; 
Perchance  the  cause  was — Jh  iras  nigh,    (Pp.  35,  36.) 

These  lines  are  not  the  offspring  of  a  genius  content  to  look  at  the 
mere  outsides  of  things  that  do  appear ;  and  in  more  than  one  of  the 
IX.  Poems  the  author  finds  fault  with   time  for  its  tendency  to 
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detract  from  her  high  standard  of  feeling  and  fancy.  Something  of 
this  breathes  in  the  yearnings  of  a  poem  called  "  Heartsease."  That 
which  precedes  it,  "  Former  Home,'*  pp.  14 — 17,  ends  with  an  analysis 
of  traits  lost,  and  feelings  changed  by  time,  which  is  very  touching, 
whilst  it  exhibits  the  calibre  and  bent  of  the  mind  which  exacts 
so  high  an  ideal. 

How  changed  are  they  !— how  chaa^  am  1 1— 

The  early  spring  of  life  is  gone  ; 
Gone  is  each  youthful  vanity, — 

But  what  with  yeara,  oh  what  is  won  ? 

I  know  not— but  while  standing  now 

Where  open*d  first  the  heart  of  youth, 
I  recoUect  how  high  would  glow 

Its  thoughts  of  Glory,  Faith,  and  Truth  — 

How  full  it  was  of  good  and  great, 

How  true  to  heav'n,  how  warm  to  men, 
Alas,  I  scarce  forbear  to  hate 

The  colder  breast  I  bring  again. 

Hope  disappointed,  sin,  and  time. 

Have  moulded  me,  since  here  I  stood  ; 
Ah  !  paint  old  feelings,  rock  sublime  I 

Speak  life's  fresh  accents,  mountain  flood ! 

Even  the  ghost  of  such  fervour  and  freshness  of  faitli  as  are  here 
glanced  at  in  retrospect,  is  better  than  to  have  lost  the  semblance 
with  the  reality  ;  and  there  are  creations  in  Mrs.  Clivers  works  of  fic- 
tion which  show  that  long  after  the  date  of  this  poem  she  could 
image  as  fresh  and  genuine  a  spirit  as  that  which  in  the  above 
lines  is  missed  and  regretted.  In  truth,  this  fresh  and  genuine 
ideal  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  all  her  work ;  the  other  a  dis- 
taste for  all  that  is  commonplace  in  the  world  around  her,  as  well 
as  in  the  brain-creations.  Something  of  this  comes  out  in  the  aspi- 
rations, which  matter-of-fact  readers  might  deem  eccentric,  of  a 
poem,  inscribed,  "  Written  in  Health;*'  and  among  the  later  poems 
are  some  which  approach  mysteries  and  problems  such  as  convention 
would  bid  a  poetess  let  alone.  A  mother  muses  over  her  unborn 
child.  A  woman*s  indignation  at  the  fatal  and  barbarous  tyi*anuy  of 
a  private  schoolmaster  at  Eastbourne,  whose  name  and  the  vulgar 
tragedy  attached  to  it  might  better  have  been  forgotten,  expends 
itself  in  burning  words  and  fancies  too  high  for  the  grovelling  subject 
(see  pp.  06 — 58).  But  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  in  the  preference 
of  its  author  the  poem  to  which  we  allude  ranked  higher  than  a  short 
piece  headed,  "  A  Rainy  Day,"  which  comes  next  before  it,  and 
enshrines  thoughts  of  far  sublimer  tone  and  cadence. 
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And  yet  it  is  not  a  violent  or  far-fetched  effort  of  aiticism  to 
discern  in  Mrs.  dive's  prose-writings  the  same  mixed  influences  and 
characteristics  which  are  seen  in  her  poetry.  Her  ideals  are  high, 
and  grand,  and  generous,  though  a  bitter  alloy  of  the  fruits  of  the 
all  not  merely  qualifies  their  perfectness,  but  imparts  to  their  story 
the  elements  of  a  tragedy.  If  her  heroines  wear  the  Heart's  Ease 
in  their  bosoms,  either  in  the  sweet  freshness  of  opening  life,  or  in 
che  seemingly  full  heyday  of  wedded  love,  there  is  a  withering  influ- 
ence hard  at  hand,  though  unseen,  to  blight  it  and  to  wither  it. 
The  mirror  held  up  to  life  by  this  writer  reflects  more  to  ponder  over 
and  marvel  at,  than  the  inane  trivialities  and  the  petty  irresolutions 
of  the  dramatis  personae  of  modern-day  novels.  It  reveals  heroic 
moulds  and  master  forces  of  humanity,  in  man's  form  and  shape, 
doing  and  daring  with  a  tragic  and  Promethean  self-reliance,  yet 
mostly  what  Adam  was,  or  what  the  Greek  poets  called  yvvaiKo^  ijaawc^, 
compromised  as  to  their  masterfulness  by  the  influence  of  passion, 
and  crushed,  or  destined  to  crushing,  by  the  overruling  might  of  love. 
We  are  aware  that  to  take  up  the  cause  of  Paul  FerroU  will  be 
regarded  by  many  readers  as  a  task  only^  fit  for  a  Devil's-advocate ; 
and  yet  without  the  wonderful  quasi-justification  of  his  master-sin 
which  the  author  put  forth  after  the  world  had  had  full  time  to 
canvass  and  condemn  him,  it  is  far  from  inconceivable  that  a  thought- 
ful and  deliberate  reader  of  his  tragical  stcJry  might  discover  in  it 
the  same  pleas  for  "  forbearing  to  judge  "  which  the  history  of  a  mag- 
nanimous life,  marred  or  stained  by  a  fatal  error,  is  apt  to  suggest ; 
the  mixed  nature  of  man's  qualities  and  impulses,  the  strain  of 
original  sin  that  still  marks  him,  the  claim  of  sympathy  for  weakness 
pulling  down  and  undoing  strength — pleas  that  extort  the  pity,  at 
least,  which  a  Greek  critic  called  the  chief  element  of  tragedy.  To 
this  pity  indeed  it  is  only  by  slow  degi'ees,  and  as  it  were  in  spite 
of  himself,  that  Paul  FerroU  appeals.  The  strong  man  is  humbled, 
and  the  mighty  man,  so  resolved,  so  self-contained^  so  i-eticent,  driven 
to  look  on  his  one  crime  in  the  light  of  a  sin  in  God's  sight,  only  at 
the  last.  But  meanwhile,  in  the  action  of  the  story,  his  purgatory 
has  been  going  on  ;  a  shadow  has  constantly  come  between  him  and 
the  love  he  had  made  his  own  at  a  terrible  price  ;  the  cup  of  enjoy- 
ment has  been  bitter-.sweet  through  a  single  in^edient  not  to  be  got 
rid  of.  Culpam  poena  pi^eviit  comes ;  and  though  purists  may 
raise  their  eyebrows  when  they  find  that  Paul  Ferroll  is  suffered  in 
the  end  to  **  cheat  the  gallows,"  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  full 
penalty  had  not  been  paid  in  anticipatory  instalments  of  humiliation 
and  bringing  low.  Assuredly  no  encouragement  to  follow  Paul 
FerroU's  example  can  be  drawn  from  the  qualified  success  of  his  &tal 
yielding  to  a  terrible  impulse  and  temptation. 
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To  give  an  abstract  or  analysis  of  the  stoiy,  at  this  point  of  time, 
can  scarcely  be  necessary.     Paul  Ferroll,  a  stalwart  country  squire, 
with  mental  endowments  equal  to  his  physique,  rides  forth  from  the 
"Tower,"  where   he  resides,  on  a  summer's   dawn  to   breathe  the 
morning  air  and  help  a  country  overseer  with  his  muddled  accounts. 
Within  an  hour  or  two  he  is  summoned  home  by  the  tidings  that 
his  wife  has  been  murdered  in  her  bed.     The  contrast  between  the 
life  of  a  bright  July  morning  outside  the  death-chamber,  and  the 
,horror  and  mystery  of  the  death  within  it,  is  consummately  worked 
out  in  the  opening  of  the  story.     With  a  stoical  constraint  on  his 
feelings,  no  wise  inconsistent  with  his  character  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, Paul  Ferroll  makes  his  way  home,  and  persists  in  forcing  him- 
self into  the  presence  of  death  with  a  remark  to  those  who  would 
have  kept  him  back,  that  "  seeing  it  is  not  the  worst  part,"  a  remark 
iQ  which  there  lurks  a  truly  Sophoclean  irony.     Though  there  had 
been  tales  of  quarrels  and  coolness  betwixt  the  dead  woman  and  her 
husband,  though  a  knife  out  of  FerroUs  dressing-case  was  missing, 
and  though  one  or  two  separate  particulars  might  have  pointed  to 
another  conclusion,  a  stupid  and  scared  under-gardener  and  his  wife 
come  in   for  enough    suspicion  to  cause    their   committal  on  the 
charge  of  murder.;  but  at  the  Assizes  they  are  defended  by  Ferroirs 
own  lawyer,  and  after  acquittal,  shipped  off  by  him  to  America. 
Ferroll  himself,   after  declining  to   enjoy   aught    of   his   deceased 
wife's  fortune,  goes  abroad  for  a  lengthened   term,  and  when  he 
does  reappear,  on   a   sudden,  in  his   own  domain,  is  accompanied 
by  a  charming  and  devoted  wife,  and    a  young  daughter.     Able, 
strong-willed,  and  a  man  of  commanding  parts,  he  reasserts  himself 
at  once  in  his  old  neighbourhood,  and,  though  he  steadily  declines 
all  visiting  and  intimacy  with  the  county  families  around  him,  be- 
comes looked  up  to  as  a  resolute  and  sound-judging  magistrate,  and 
one  to  come  to  the  front  in  any  county  emergency.      In   cholera 
times,  in  a  riot  in  the  county  town,  in  a  critical  struggle  with  a 
lunatic,  he  displays  presence  of  mind  and  an  almost  contempt  of 
danger  to  life ;  and  in  the  second  instance  restores  the  rule  of  law 
and  order  which  a  temporizing   major  of   cavalry  had  imperilled, 
by  shooting  a  rioter  dead,  for  which  he  is  himself  brought  to  trial, 
condemned,  and  eventually  pardoned.     These  events  are  spread  over 
the  years  during  which  Jeannie  Ferroll,  and  a  neighbouring  heir, 
Hugh  Bartlett,  grow  from  childhood  into  adolescence ;    and  in  all 
that  time  Paul  FeiToll  and  his  wife,  on  whom  he  lavishes  a  devotion 
reciprocated  by  a  love  passing  that  of  women,  have  looked  to  each 
other  for  the  solace  and  enjoyments  of  life,  which  other  wedded  folk 
would  deem  imperfect  without  the  element  of  society.     Ferroll  per- 
aists  in  an  exclusive  line  of  conduct.     His  wife  lays  the  credit  or 
blame  of  it  to  his  love  of  books  and  literature.  His  growing  daughter, 
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and  her  young  neighbour  and  admii-er,  are  puzzled  by  the  persist- 
ency with  which  he  frowns  down  any  increase  of  intimacy  between 
them,  though  such  a  match  might  have  been  in  most  parental  eyes 
exceedingly  desirable.  Whatever  the  reason,  it  is  not  that  Lady 
Lucy,  Hugh  Bartlett's  mother,  is  a  goose,  a  Mrs.  Nickleby,  and  an 
inconsecutive  old  body,  like  the  mother  of  the  heroine  in  Mrs.  dive's 
later  novel,  John  Greswold.  After  the  trial,  Mrs.  Ferroll's  health, 
never  strong,  get«  seriously  impaired,  and  Paul  Ferroll  takes  his  wife 
and  daughter  abroad.  Two  incidents  mark  their  stay  at  Pontaube, 
in  the  South  of  France  :  Fen-oU  meets  with  a  terrible  accident,  and 
with  fractured  limbs,  the  shock  of  which  brings  the  strong  man  iBO&  to 
face  with  death  in  other  form  than  that  which  he  had  habitually  contem- 
plated; whilst  it  throws  back  the  recovery  of  Mrs.  Ferroll,  whose  fragile 
life  depends  intimately  on  the  well-being  of  her  husband.  The  other 
incident  is  the  encouragement  by  Ferroll  of  the  rather  fain4a7it 
overtures  of  C^r  Lahrotte,  the  French  doctor's  son,  for  the  hand 
of  Janet  FeiToU,  whose  timely  and  heroic  succour  of  her  father  in 
his  accident  had  merited  another  itiward  than  willingness  to  mate 
his  only  daughter  with  a  silly  hobbledehoy,  of  another  nationality. 
Even  Mrs.  Ferroll,  mostly  acquiescence  personified,  cannot  see  the 
reason  why  such  a  "cub"  should  be  preferred  to  Hugh  Bartlett 
The  conversation  between  husband  and  wife  on  this  question  contains 
a  passage  reflecting  light  upon  their  own  pre-matrimonial  experi- 
ences of  the  course  of  true  love,  l^aul  Ferroll  is  leading  up  to  C^r's 
candidature : — 

"  *  I  like  the  way  parents  dispose  of  their  children  here.  They  still 
settle  the  maiTiage,  and  then  show  the  children  to  each  other ;  and  l)eiDg 
the  first  thing  of  the  kind  that  has  occurred  to  either,  they  of  course 
agree.* 

"  *  It  is  not  the  way  we  married.* 

"  *  No,  indeed  !  there  are  exceptions,  of  course  ;  and  our  way  would  not 
do  for  the  rule,  let  me  tell  you  that.' 

"  *  Except  that  I  never  for  a  moment  ceased  to  love  you,  through  all  that 
bitter  trial* 

"  *  Nor  I  you,  Elinor.' 

''  *  You  only  married  another  woman,'  said  Elinor  smiling,  and  caressing 
his  hand. 

"  *  Yes ;  what  a  madman  !  How  desperate,  how  frantic  of  me,  and  of 
that  poor  woman !  Minor,  there  are  some  things  one  has  done,  which  as 
one  grows  older  one  feels  could  not  be  done  again ;  no,  not  even  for  the 
blessedness  of  being  your  husband.' 

'* '  It  was  not  a  good  plan,  with  a  view  to  that,  to  marry  another/  said 
Elinor,  again  smiling." — Paul  Ferroll^  p.  143,  3rd  edition. 

With  Paul  Ferroll's  mysteiy  solved,  as  it  is  with  most  of  our  i-eaders, 
what  a  subtle  ''  irony  "  underlies  this  conversation  and  situation.  It 
is  needless  to  delay  the  denouement  The  party  return  to  England 
sooner  than  might   have  been  expected,  through  the  unpleasant 
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nature  of  a  letter,  which  FeiToU  keeps  to  himself.     He  declines  an 
invitation  to  stand  for  his  county  at  the  coming  election,  and  it  is 
well  he  does  so,  for  the  widow  of  Franks,  the  under-gardener  whose 
name  was  mixed  up  with  the  murder,  has  come  home  from  her 
banishment,  and  cannot  be  got  to  keep  her  tongue  quiet.     Her  talk 
draws  suspicion  upon   herself,  and — after  a  brief  interval,  during 
which  Paul  FerroU  escorts  his  blooming  daughter  to  a  London  ball 
at  Lord  Ewyas's,  and  takes  pride  in  the  admiration  she  attracts, 
thou^  he  still  discourages  to  his  face  the  suit  of  Hugh  Bartlett, 
assuring  him  that  "  he  does  it  for  his  good'' — her  trial  and  conviction 
impel  him  to  make  a  full  and  frank  confession  of  the  murder  he  had 
committed,  eighteen  years  before.     From  his  prison  he  writes  to  his 
Elinor,  but  the  thread  of  her  fragile  life  snaps  sharply  and  shortly 
when  the  meaning  of  so  many  dark  sayings,  and  the  price  of  the 
union  which  for  eighteen  years  had  been  an  unbroken  sunshine  of 
bve,  are  borne  in  upon  her  mind.     The  murderer  is  convicted,  and 
left  for  execution,  upon  the  witness  of  his  own  confession,  and  though 
the  ignominy  of  a  death  on  the  gallows  is  averted  by  an  escape  car- 
ried out  by  the  constant  Hugh,  and  Janet,  and  the  French  doctor, 
with  the  connivance  of  the  gaoler,  FeiToll  does  but  languish  out  a 
life  without  light  or  aim  in  his  American  exile,  telling  his  devoted 
daoghter  in  his  dying  accents,  "  Your  mother  was  so  deep  in  my 
heart  that  she  has  torn  it  in  two/* 

The  absorbing  interest  of  "  Paul  FerroU  "  centres  in  the  hero  and 
his  secret ;  and,  when  that  is  revealed,  the  reader  feels  that  his  sym- 
pathies have  been  tampered  with  in  favour  of  an  unworthy  object. 
And  yet  unless  there  is  no  repentance  for  sin,  once  and  once  for  all 
committed,  there  is  even  on  the  face  of  this  novel,  and  without  refe- 
rence to  the  inice  justijicative,  to  which  we  shall  come  presently, 
much  to  be  urged  in  extenuation,  in  abatement,  in  plea  for  merciful 
judgment  Paul  FenoU  was  no  vulgai*  blood-shedder.  His  "  hazard 
of  the  die  *'  may  have  been  deliberate,  or  reckless,  or  passionate.  We 
do  not  learn  all ;  and  too  much  reliance  is  not  to  be  put  on  his  own 
words  of  vague  allusion,  which  certainly  point  to  the  first  of  the  three 
impulses.  But  in  the  very  act  of  throwing  it,  he  evinced  an  instinct 
of  the  most  noble  and  generous  natures,  in  his  precaution  that — 
unlike  the  coui-se  of  crime  in  general,  which  repeats  itself  in  a 
tangled  web  of  concealment  and  deception,  and  makes  no  scruple  of 
involving  others — ^no  aggravation  of  his  crime  might  arise  from 
rumour  or  suspicion  fixing '  upon  an  innocent  scapegoat  With  the 
fatal  knife  and  the  bloody  handkerchief,  which  he  deposited  in  a 
sealed  packet  in  the  victim's  coffin,  was  placed  by  him  a  confession 
that  the  deed  was  his  and  his  only.  This  was  designed  to  corrobo- 
rate oral  testimony,  should  a  case  of  false  accusation  against  another 
render  confession  necessary,  so  as  not  to  add  sin  to  sin  by  involving 
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the  guiltless.  To  this  forethought  and  consideration  for  his  own 
moral  self-esteem,  as  well  as  for  his  neighbour's  freedom  from  seem- 
ing complicity,  must  be  added  his  scrupulous,  and  at  the  time  inex- 
plicable, discouragement  of  intimacies,  which  it  would  have  seemed 
to  him  palming  off  an  acted  lie,  to  have  cultivated  in  the  secret 
presence  of  blood-guiltiness.  He  exhibits  this  in  declining  th^ 
mediation  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant  and  county  magistrates,  when  he 
is  condemned  for  the  act  which  he  rightly  deemed  bounden  in  quell- 
ing the  riot.  But  it  is  shown  most  notably  in  his  steadfast  dis- 
couragement of  a  match  for  an  only  daughter,  which  a  selfish  man, 
in  such  circumstances,  would  have  leaped  at,  and  have  been  at  pains 
to  conclude,  whilst  the  destrictiis  enais  of  detection  still. hung  sus- 
pended in  air.  In  this  strong,  resolute,  masterful  man,  too,  there  is 
an  unde/current  of  kindness  and  tenderness  for  his  fellow-creatures, 
which  argues  some  overweening  wrong  in  the  background,  or  ever 
the  hand — that  was  so  administrative  and  compassionate  in  the 
cholera  days — could  have  been  lifted  in  vengeance,  or  deadly  wrath. 
This  hand,  like  a  woman's  in  kindness,  exercised  in  acts  and  deeds 
that  enlist  unfaltering  gratitude  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  it  has 
been  helpful,  is  however  guided  or  moved  by  so  iron  a  will  that  it 
shoots  down  a  misguided  admirer  at  the  assize-riot,  though  the  man 
was  bent  on  saving  him  out  of  the  violence  designed  for  the  rest  of  the* 
authorities.  One  finds  herein  a  clue  to  the  terrible  act  on  which  the 
story  tm'ns,  in  a  will  too  iron,  and  a  heart  too  steeled,  to  let  go  its 
purposed  end.  And  yet  the  natural  benevolence  and  gentle  tender- 
ness which  underlie  this  strong  and  self-contained  nature, —  an 
inheritance  perhaps  from  the  mother,  to  whom  his  mind  wandered 
in  the  crisis  of  his  last  illness,  and  to  whom  he  reverted  as  if  to  a 
ministering  angel, — soften  into  the  most  feminine  solicitude  in  his 
relations  to  her  for  whose  sake  he  had  sinned  so  desperately.  His 
whole  conduct  is  regulated  by  a  watchfulness  not  to  overtax  her 
weakness.  His  comparative  indifference  to  his  daughter,  his  almost 
jealousy  of  her  possible  interference  with  his  Elinor's  affection,  are 
not  inconsistent  with  a  character  which  could  secure  such  a  prize  at 
such  a  cost,  and  yet  have  the  power  of  enjoying  it,  when  so  secured. 
Not  that  FerroU  forgets  for  a  moment  the  inevitable  issue,  which 
indeed  comes  as  it  were  by  anticipation  between  them  in  their  hap- 
piest tete-J^-tetes.  Two  contingencies  are  present  to  his  mind,  and  he 
cannot  help  coasting  too  near  the  shore  of  his  fatal  secret,  in  his 
anxiety  to  learn  whether  the  love  so  precious  to  him  would  be  for- 
feited if  Elinor  knew  all  [*'  Could  you  love  me,"  he  says,  after  the 
homicide,  "  if  they  hanged  me  ?  Could  you  not  bear  it,  my  Elinor  ? 
would  it  change  me  for  you,  though  I  had  even  done  that  deed  ?*'], 
and  in  the  kindred  fear  lest,  though  the  love  remained  imchanged, 
the  fond  heai-t  that  beat  only  for  him  should  snap  and  fail  utterly, 
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when  tried  by  so  fearful  a  severance.  These  fears,  which  embitter 
the  cup  of  otherwise  perfect  happiness  in  the  present,  add  to  the 
intensity  of  the  irony  of  life  and  destiny,  which  we  have  more  than 
once  noted  as  so  strong  in  this  novel.  Perhaps  Paul  FerroU  is 
oftener  haunted  by  the  dread  of  being  lowered  in  his  wife's  un- 
bounded and  trustful  esteem  and  veneration  by  the  disclosure  of  his 
guilt,  than  by  that  of  the  danger  of  it  to  her  bodily  health  ;  for  his 
moments  of  completest  calm  are  at  such  times  as  when  circumstances 
seem  to  render  probable  another  form  of  death,  which  shall  cheat 
the  gallows.  His  perfect  composure,  when  he  fancies  that  he  is 
sinking,  from  the  shock  to  his  system  of  his  accident  at  Pontaubes, 
leads  the  old  French  doctor  to  utter  a  paradox — of  which  the 
reader  knows  the  explanation— to  Janet,  who  is  watching  at  the 
bedside : — 

"  The  old  man  took  her  hand.  '  I  really  think  he  is  so  composed  by  the 
idea  of  dying,  that  he  will  not  die.  He  seems  to  have  got  his  will,  and 
getting  it  will,  I  trust,  lose  it  for  him  again.  I  suppose  he's  so  afraid  of 
being  infirm  for  life,  that  death  seems  to  him  preferable.' " 

Preferable,  indeed;  but  for  a  reason  that  neither  watcher  could 
know,  nor  any  other  save  the  survivor  of  the  tragedy  at  the  Tower, 
and  the  "eye  that  seeth  in  secret.**  Yet  surely  of  selfishnesses 
that  one  is  most  pardonable,  which  strives  to  keep  to  the  end  the 
idolatry  of  a  trusting  woman  such  as  Elinor  Ferroll,  and  fears  death 
less  than  a  dishonour  of  the  ideal  she  so  fondly  woi*ships. 

The  character  of  Elinor  is  perfect,  within  the  limits  of  the  canvass 
on  which  it  is  portrayed.     She  is,  however,  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  story,  a  mere  reed  shaken  by  the  wind  of  any  possible  hazard 
or  peril  to  Paul.     An  impression  possesses  the  reader  that  the  crisis 
of  her  life  has  antedated  the  story  of  "  Paul  FerroU."     When  the 
current  of  life  is  smooth,  she  enjoys  a  calm  which  is  most  delicious  to 
those  who  have  experienced  the  storm  wherewith  to  contrast  it ;  and 
the  enjoyment  is  enhanced  by  the  possession  of  her  husband  to  her- 
sel£    But  the  moment  that  aught  betokens  peril  to  him,  "she  is  open 
to  impressions  of  evil,  and  resembles  the  blossoms  of  a  peach-tree, 
whose  life  depends  upon  no  frost  coming."     It  is  very  pretty  to  note, 
however,  how  those  blossoms  luxuriate  in  the  sunny  weather,  such  as 
shone  brightly  on  her  return  from  abroad,  when,  though  there  was 
winter  without,  yet  in  the  warmth  of  her  own  home  and  its  sur- 
roundings she  could  say  to  her  husband :  "  I  am  happy,  Paul ;  I  have 
a  feeUng  of  good  about  me,  a  kind  of  light  of  serene  days.     I  am 
anxious  about  nothing.**     And  this  serenity  is  in  subtle  contrast  with 
her  husband's  more  gambler-like  enjoyment,  his  hand-to-mouth  hap- 
piness, across  which  the  ghost  of  the  past  and  the  presage  of  the 
fiiture  are  evermore  flitting  in  mockery.     What  Elinor  has  been, 
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what  the  history  of  her  life,  and  the  secret  of  this  thankfulness  for 
rest,  has  to  be  seen  elsewhere.  In  this  part  of  a  life-drama^  it  is 
but  as  a  character  of  secondary  interest  that  she  appears  on  the 
stage.  Janet,  who  at  first  promises  to  be  a  cipher,  develops  under 
trials  into  a  domestic  heroine,  compounded  of  the  best  elements  of 
both  her  parents.  The  rest  of  the  dramatis  personse  strike  us  as  little 
more  than  outlines,  or  sketchings,  though  there  is  truth  and  observa- 
tion in  all  the  drawing.  Of  some  not  a  little  humour  enters  into  the 
composition.  Lady  Lucy  Bartlett,  whom  Paul  Ferroll  rechristens 
Dame  Partlett,  is  as  good  as  a  play.  The  *nouveau  onche  High 
Sheriff  is  a  capital  bit  of  farce ;  and  the  match-making  French 
doctor  with  his  match-marring,  unequestrian  son,  constitutes  a  highly 
comic  episoda  There  could  have  been  no  better  Deus  ex  machina  to 
deliver  Janet  from  C^sar  Lahrotte's  unwelcome  proposal,  than  Cesar's 
pony  showing  a  ^vill : — 

*<  C^sar  felt  that  fatal  feeling  too  well  known  to  timid  and  inexpert  rideFSy 
as  if  the  hinder  part  of  his  horse  were  getting  first ;  and  the  next  moment 
he  was  mastered,  and  away  went  the  pony  full  gallop.  Janet  laughed  ;  she 
was  much  better  mounted,  and  overtook  her  lover  in  a  couple  of  minutes. 
Adroitly  bending  down,  she  seized  his  rein,  and  soon  pulled  up  both  horses ; 
but  she  kept  his  in  her  hand  and  led  him  along  the  road.  *  I  will  prevent 
him  from  running  away  again,'  said  she,  *  and  we'll  talk  of  something 
else.*"— P.  166. 

In  truth  some  such  episode  is  needed  to  relieve  the  brooding 
presence  of  a  Nemesis  that  pervades  the. whole  of  the  story,  in  which 
surely,  as  we  said  before,  though  with  silent  and  unnoted  foot,  culpam 
'pceiia  i^reniit  conies. 

If,  however,  without  prefatoiy  enlightenment,  we  are  led  to  seek 
and  find  extenuating  circumstances  in  Paul  Ferroll's  favour,  his 
defence,  as  offered,  in  afterthought,  in  the  odd-named  novel,  "  Why 
Paul  Ferroll  killed  his  Wife,"  relieves  us  of  a  difficult  task  by  con- 
ducting it  so  much  more  satisfactorily  and  convincingly  than  it  could 
have  been  done  by  any  other  than  the  conceiver  of  the  original  cha- 
racters, that  an  excuse  need  hardly  be  made  for  recalling  it  to  oiu: 
readers.  Into  a  luxurious  country-house,  where  the  squire,  who  should 
be  its  master,  is  a  cipher,  and  his  sister  its  real  mistress  and  riding 
spirit,  has  come,  at  the  story's  outset,  a  young  man  of  the  highest 
bodily  and  mental  endowments,  fresh  from  a  successful  career  at 
school  and  college,  keenly  alive  to  the  solution  of  all  the  problems  of 
life,  and  by  no  means  disposed  to  let  others  think  for  him,  or  to  be 
led  in  a  game  of  which  he  looks  to  be  a  leader  and  prime  mover.  In 
his  early  self-reliance  there  is  a  strong  alloy  of  scepticism ;  and  his 
whole  tone  indicates  one  who  lives  for  the  present,  without  much 
faith  in  aught  beyond  the  enjoyment  of  it.  For  himself,  rather  than  his 
social  position,  though  as  an  orphan  he  is  in  absolute  possession  of  a 
fair  property,  he  is  cultivated  somewhat  too  pronouncedly  by  his  host's 
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sister,  Laura  CbansoD,  who  is  two  or  three  years  his  senior,  handsome, 
fashionable,  and  already  a  woman  of  the  world.     *^  Her  nature,"  we 
learn  at  a  later  period  of  the  story,  "  had  that  bias  which  caused  it  to 
select  and  feed  upon  examples  of  self-pleasing,  in  the  case  of  those 
who  bad  brought  her  up,  which  were  inconsistent  with  their  professed 
principles,  until  at  length,  led  away  by  selfishness  and  by  uncon- 
trolled passions,  she  had  come  to  be,  as  one  may  say,  two  Lauras,  the 
one  who  professed  in  theory  whatever  was  good,  and  the  one  whose 
actions  regarded  simply  what  was  convenient.     It  is  a  very  common 
character;'— P.  216. 

Yet  to  this  siren's  voice  we  find  Leslie,  the  young  man  who  has 
been  already  introduced,  provokingly  deaf.  Her  fascinations  only 
attract  him  so  far  as  they  enable  him  to  confirm  by  study  hLs  low 
estimate  of  woman,  and  afford,  as  occasion  serves,  an  agreeable  pas- 
time. With  his  fitful  attentions  the  enchantress  is  constrained  to 
content  herself,  and  hope  supports  her  until  the  arrival  from  a  French 
convent  of  her  brother^s  ward,  an  unsophisticated  girl  with  gifts  of 
rare  beauty  and  a  splendid  voice,  of  which  the  Reverend  Mother  and 
the  seclusion  of  her  pupilage  had  effectually  kept  her  in  ignorance. 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  in  English  fiction  a  more  perfect  ideal  of 
pare  simplicity.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that  Elinor  Ladylift's 
mlveti  not  unfrequently  provokes  a  smile,  even  whilst  it  seems 
treason  to  discover  anjrthing  droll  in  what  is  so  'perfectly  natural. 
Though  the  little  nun,  who  at  first  answers  only  in  monosyllables 
Deed  scarcely  have  seemed  &  formidable  rival,  it  is  perhaps  not  less  to 
tease  Laura  than  to  please  himself,  and  to  study  a  novel  character, 
that  Leslie  sows  in  the  latter  the  seeds  of  jealousy,  by  undertaking 
the  task  of  teaching  Elinor  confidence,  teaching  her  to  walk,  and  per- 
suading her  that,  though  in  direct  conti^ariety  to  the  Reverend 
Mother's  code,  "  pleasure  is  not  wrong."  Here  is  a  sample  of  one  of 
his  early  lessons.     Elinor  has  been  singing : — 

**  *  That  song,'  he  said,  *  is  one  I  shall  never  forget.  I  shall  hear  many 
more,  I  hope  ;  but  the  first  time  one  listens  to  a  perfect  thing,  it  is  remem- 
bered for  ever.* 

**  Elinor  shook  her  head.     *  My  blether  told  me  you  would  say  so.' 

"  *  That  I  should  say  so  ?  How  could  the  Holy  Mother  know  anything 
of  me?* 

*''Notofyou,  but  of  all.' 

**  *  She  could  only  say  that  all  of  us  should  be  aware  you  have  one  of  the 
finest  voices  in  the  world.' 

"*Ye8,  she  did  say  so,  that  you  would  try  to  persuade  me  of  it.' " — 
P.  26. 

Answers  so  transparently  ingenuous  could  not  fail  to  charm  a  young 
man,  whose  experience  of  womankind  was  founded  on  acquaintance 
with  Laura's  type  of  character ;  but  neither  could  they  fail  to  breed 
jealousy  instead  of  contempt  in  that  lady's  regard  to  Elinor.     And 
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this  jealou^  is  fanned  by  the  aptness  with  which  the  guileless  pupil 
comes  to  learn  by  heart  the  lessons  of  her  self-elected  teacher,  to 
whom  she  looks  for  that  advice  which  would  have  been  coupled  with 
a  snub  if  she  had  sought  it  &om  Laura.  In  point  of  fact,  resort  to 
Leslie,  for  advice  or  help,  was  Elinor's  best  proof  that  she  was  losing 
that  "  long-taught  horror  of  man  which  she  had  recently  been  made 
ashamed  of/'  The  innocence  and  inexperience,  which  Laura  meets 
with  blind  scorn  or  insolent  laughter,  attract  and  interest  Leslie  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  is  touched,  beyond  the  limits  of  his  original 
purpose  of  merely  amusing  himself ;  and  when,  after  two  or  three 
tete-irtetes  and  stolen  interviews,  he  finds  from  Elinor  that  his 
attentions  have  provoked  Miss  Chanson's  anger,  he  retires  to  his  own 
estate,  at  the  Tower,  but  only  to  find  that  the  "little  nun's"  image  is 
deeper  graven  in  his  heait  than  he  had  fancied  ;  a  discovery  which 
leads  him  to  return  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Chanson  Wood — ^the 
scene  of  the  story — in  disguise.  A  sketch  of  Elinor,  as  Leslie — him- 
self unseen — watches  her  at  the  water-fall  which  had  been  their 
favourite  trysting-place,  will  be  appreciated  for  its.  truth  to  nature 
and  insight  into  character : — 

"  The  unconscious  Elinor  made  her  preparations  for  passing  the  burning 
hours  in  shade  and  a  refreshing  atmosphere.  She  laid  aside  her  bonnet, 
put  by  her  gloves,  unfastened  the  cotton  gown  from  her  throat,  and  it 
charmed  him  to  see  she  did  not  open  a  book,  but  unfolded  a  piece  of  house- 
hold work,  and  industriously  shaped,  and  hemmed,  and  sewed  at  the  white 
jacket  she  was  making.  Sometimes  she  paused,  and  looked  long  at  the 
lovely  fall  of  waters,  and  once  going  down  to  the  edge  of  the  brook,  took 
water  in  her  joined  hands,  and  drank  from  that  pretty  cup.  Then 
returning,  she  resumed  her  work  and  gave  no  sign  of  thought  within, 
except  a  few  times  singing  some  notes,  like  a  bird  alone  in  the  sun,  trying  a 
passage  taught  by  the  impulse  of  its  melodious  throat.  It  was  a  fair  picture 
of  still  life,  and  he  looked  at  it  with  the  passion  of  a  lover  and  the  eye  of 
an  artist ;  but  at  lost  he  began  to  grow  discontented  that  there  was  no 
sign  of  wanting,  or  thinking  of,  him,  no  looks  cast  upwards,  no  sighs,  no 
restless  movement  which  he  might  have  interpreted  into  regret  that  he  was 
not  there.  Should  lio  suddenly  appear,  would  he  be  welcome  then  ?  Yes, 
welcome  perhaps  as  a  novelty — not  as  the  thing  desired — welcome  to  come 
and  go,  but  if  she  knew  he  had  come  all  that  way  merely  to  look  at  her, 
she  would  laugh.  He  was  a  very  young  man,  and  little  knew  the  patience 
of  a  modest  maiden,  nor  the  absence  of  all  spoken  words  and  speaking  signs 
when  she  is  with  herself  alone,  and  is  occupied  with  her  natund  duties  and 
works."— Pp.  79,  80. 

But  other  visits  to  the  same  rendezvous  give  him  better  hope,  until 
at  last  he  beholds  her  actually  writing  a  letter  to  himself,  prompted 
evidently  by  some  trouble  at  Chanson  Wood,  and,  getting  at  the 
village  post-office,  by  means  of  a  bribe,  this  letter,  which  he  learns 
has  been  already  tampered  with  by  Laura,  he  meets  Elinor  by 
appointment  again  at  the  waterfall.  The  trouble  was  about  some 
bills,  which  he  settles ;  but  it  confirms  to  her  mind  the  persistent 
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lOflUlity  of  Laura  to  what  is  now  developing  into  a  serious  love- 
affiiir.     At  the  meeting,  indeed,  things  go  so  far  that  Leslie,  kiss- 
ing her  hand,  asks — **  May  I  not   love    you,   Elinor  ? "   and  she 
naively  replies,  "  Indeed   I  think   you  do.''     Her  absence  on  this 
occasion  is  noticed  by  Laura  and  her  guardian  ;  and  in  a  conver- 
sation  which  ensues,  Laura  takes  the  first  step  in  a  tangled  path 
of  lying,  by  prejudicing  her  brother's  mind  against  his  ward,  and 
pretending  to  him  that  Leslie  is  her  own  lover.     Elinor,  forbidden 
to  go  again  on  an  evening  walk,  seeks  the  waterfall  with  a  note  to 
leave  for  her  lover ;  but  in  the  surprise  ensuing  upon  an  interruption 
of  the  accidental   interview   which  follows,  this  little  note   is  lost, 
and  picked  up  by  Laura,  who  preserves  it   carefully  for  her  own 
purposes.     From  this  point  of  time  she  reaolves  to  keep  the  lovers 
well  in  hand,  professes  sisterly  interest,  and  welcomes  Leslie  again  to 
CShanson  Wood,  but,  with  guile  in  her  heart,  persuades  the  two  to  keep 
their  engagement  for  the  present  a  secret  from  Mr.  Chanson,  whose 
eyes,  as  well  as  those  of  a  young  cousin,  Sir  Peter  Bicester,  she 
raoceeds  in  blinding.     Hence  arise  awkward  eontretemps,     Leslie's 
jealousy  is  provoked  by  Elinor's  innocent  heed  to  the  assiduities  of  this 
Sir  Peter,  who  is  partly  the  dupe  and  partly  the  imperfectly  informed 
ally  of  his  intriguing  cousin.     Innocence  for  a  while  maintains  its 
own  superiority  to  libel  and  slander  ;  and  the  coolness  and  scoldings 
with  which  Leslie  visits  the  seeming  volatility  of  his  fiancie  are 
more  than  made  up  for  by  his  sense  of  her  little  ruse  for  raising  him 
ia  his  own  self-esteem,  after  a  poem,  written  by  him  for  a  magazine, 
has  met  rejection.     Hereby  her  ascendency  is  so  completely  secured, 
that  Laura  is  driven  to  extremities  of  mischief.     She  works  upon  her 
brother ;  she  engager  the  facile  Sir  Peter  in  another  plot  to  compro- 
mise the   so-called  flirt   by  a  tete-k-t^tc ;   and  at   the  same  time 
pretends  a  sympathy  with  Leslie's  plans,  only  hinting  to  him  that 
ihe  has  good  reasons  for  wishing  the  engagement  kept  secret  for  the 
present 

So  severe,  however,  are  the  demands  of  this  consuming  jealousy 
and  the  talent  for  plotting  to  which  she  gives  full  scope,  that  she 
cannot  take  part  in  an  excursion  that  had  been  planned ;  though  in 
hep  own  room,  where  Elinor  has  come  to  nurse  her,  she  adds  to  her 
tissue  of  falsehood  by  entangliug  the  girl  in  a  promise  of  silence  as 
to  Sir  Peter's  attentions,  calculated  to  rekindle  Leslie's  suspicions  of 
aa  imdercun*ent  or  b3rplot  of  flirtation*  Also,  when  her  room  is 
clear,  she  bestows  half  the  night  on  a  trick  of  forgery,  altering  the 
name  of  **  Chanson  "  into  that  of  '*  Leslie'*  in  the  bilkt  which,  as  has 
been  seen,  she  had  picked  up  at  the  waterfall  Thus  altered,  it  ran, 
"  I  cannot  come  to-night.  Mr.  Leslie  forbids  me  to  go  out,  Elinor 
hadylift'*  After  this  stormy  interior  the  scene  changes  for  a  fine 
Autumnal    mon'ow,  described    with    infinite    poetic  grace  by   the 
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authoress.     Leslie  and  EUdot  enjoy  a  delicious  walk    his  jealousy 
entirely  Imshed,  and  his  pleasure  enhanced  by  the  contrast  of  what 
he  saw  before  him  with  his  former  douhts  as  to  girlish  innocence  and 
giiilelessness.     The  little  episode  of  the  hare  released  from  a  springe 
is  very  pretty,  and  so  is  the  glimpse  of  these  two  walking  homeward 
within  the  edges  of  the  wood,  through  a  colonnade  of  trees^  '*  hand 
in  hand,  healthy,  beautiful,  good.**     "  It  was  Adam  and  Eve  moving 
through   the   Garden  of  Eden."     (P.  201.)     But  this  peace  is  not 
destined  to  last..     Laura  reassures  Sir  Peter,  who,  having  come  across 
the  lovers,  has  had  misgivings  that  they  are  in  earnest,  and  that  it 
is  unhandsome  in  him  to  meddle,  in  the  course  he  had  begim  of 
attention  to  Elinor,  and  promises  to  assist  him  in  getting  an  assig- 
nation.    At  the  same  time  she  insinuates  fresh  doubts  into  Leslie*s 
mind ;  and  his  gentle  caution   to  Elinor,  '*  that  it  ia  not  fit  for  a 
young  girl  to  let  an  idle  young  man  hke  Bicester  meet  and  follow 
her/'  provokes  the  artless  retort,  "  So  my  Reverend  Mother  told  me, 
and  I  did  not,  tiO  you  laughed,  and  made  me  laugh  too,  about  it.** 
Still  all  might  have  been  well,  for  Leslie's  retrospect  satisfied  him  that 
his   now  serious  purpose  was  pure   and  holy,  nor  could  he  bear  to 
think  of  his  former  purpose  of  amusing  himself  with  such  guileless 
innocence.     But  from  the  Sunday  of  tlie  week  in  which  Sir  Peter 
and  Leslie  are  both  to  leave  in  different  directions,  Laura^s  plot 
thickens.     A  trap  laid  for  Elinor  to  meet  Sir  Peter,  and  come  in  late 
for  prayers  with  him  on    Sunday  night,  succeeds.     The  study  of 
Laum's  rising  to  her  tangled   web  of  mischief  on  the    morrow  is 
powerfully  real.     That  evening  Elinor  refuses  to  go  on   an   errand 
which  she  half  suspects  is  made  up  to  throw  her  in  Sir  Peter's  way ; 
but  Laura,  not  to  be  balked,  persuades  her  to  keep  to  her  room 
under  circumstances  which  look  damaging  to  her  consistency  and 
truth,  and  also  lays  a  wager  with  Sir  Peter  that  if  he  writes  a  hillet- 
donx  to  Elinor,  asking  an  assignation  for  the  next  night,  he  shall 
have  an  answer  to  it.     He  commits  his  missive  to  Laura  to  get  it  to 
its  destination,  and  hears  no  more  till  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  as  Sir 
Peter  is  walking  in  the  avenue,  a  veiled  figure  brings  him,  as  in 
answer,  the  note  which  Laura  had  picked  up  and  tampered  with. 
Sir  Peter  snatches  it  with  the  glove  loosely  held  by  the  bearer,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  note  and  glove  (the  latter  Elinor's)  are  handed 
at  once  to  Laura,  and  from  her  to  Leslie,     A  terrible  rupture  suo- 
ceeds.     Leslie's  words  of  wrath  and  '*  high  disdain "  to  Elinor  are 
followed  by  his  hasty  departure,  which  Laura  makes  her  brother 
believe  is  the  result  of  a  tiff  between  him  and  Laura,  whom  he 
supposes  engaged.     Leslie,  coming  to  himself,  relents  and  returns 
onJy  to  find  EUnor  gone  hack  to  the    convent  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Rotmdell,  Chanson's  man  of  business.     A  jealous  suspicion, which 
he  hints  to  Laura,  that  she  may  have  gone  off  with  Sir  Peter,  is 
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taken  as  a  hint  by  the  artful  woman,  who  tampers  with  Mr.  Roimdell 
so  that  Leslie's  enquiries  lead  to  a  seeming  confirmation  of  his  fears. 
A  desperate  illness  follows.  He  is  nursed  five  months,  during  which 
he  hangs  betwixt  life  and  death,  by  Laura  at  Chanson  Wood.  By 
the  time  he  is  fit  to  remove  to  his  own  Tower,  he  has  had  so  much 
leisure  to  reflect  on  woman's  treachery,  and  to  be  puzzled  with  Laura's 
fldiemes, — for  she  has  kept  hia  aecretj  and  she  has  persuaded  him  that 
his  name  is  mixed  up  in  the  county  gossip  with  her  o^vn, — that  he 
has  lost  all  faith  in  human  happiness.  Sick  at  heart,  and  secretly 
believing  death  to  be  not  far  offj  he  suffers  Laura's  pleas  of  the  world's 
talk,  and  her  unmaidenly  proffers  of  her  love,  to  extort  the  tender 
of  a  band  without  a  heart.  Not  without  an  eye  to  another  scene, 
likened  to  Eden  and  its  happy  denizens,  does  the  authoress  describe 
ibe  couple,  after  this  interview,  *'  Pale,  unanimated,  uncongenial, 
these  two  went  slowly  along  the  walk,  while  the  clouds  of  a  suddenly 
eTercast  spring  sky  veiled  the  light  of  day.  It  was  like  Adam  and 
Eve  wandering  through  the  world  after  they  were  cast  out  of  Parar 
dise/'— P.  290. 

And  90  Laura*s  machinations  won  her  a  reluctant  husband,  dis- 
enchanted with  life,  sceptical  of  good,   "  loDging  for  the  dim  chaos 
which,  as  he  believed,  surrounded  on  all  sides  the  brief  light  of  con- 
teioQfi  being.*'     But  a  union  so  purchased  and  so  cemented  could  not 
bat  prove  wretched.     With  no  more  field  for  plotting,  and  no  specific 
to  win  aught  beyond  the  name  of  a  wife,  she  subsides  into  an  incom- 
patible,  suspicious,   ill-tempered    partner,   with    whose    irritability 
Leslie  bears  as  best  he  may^  until  one  day  angry  words  provoke  her 
to  utter  vague  hints,  which  Leshe  follows  up  xmtil  he  arrives  at  a 
clew  conception  of  the  treachery  of  which  he  has  been  the  victim* 
'^'         ne  fierce  reproaches  and  recriminations.     Leslie  Jiurries  off 
L ;  seeks  the  convent ;  gazes  once  more  upon  the  wronged 
child,  between  whom  and  him  the  wiles  of  Laura  had  placed  so 
impassable  a  gulf;  makes  mad  proposals,  from  which  Elinor's  self- 
respect  takes  refuge  in  the  bosom  of  the   Reverend  Mother ;  and 
tftnins  to  his  homo  to  blank  despair,    or   the    fearful   alternative, 
of  Hfkich  the  story  of  Paul  FerroU  works  out  the  consequence.     The 
Iwi paragraphs  of  "Why  Paul  Ferroll  killed  his  Wife''  acquaint  us 
with  tbe  connection  between  the  two  stories,  or  two  parts  in  one 
Jnuaa,  of  which  Mrs.  Clive  seems  to  tell  us,  as  Tennyson  in  reference 
to  the  *'Idylls  of  the  King,"  in  what  sequence  they  should  he  read: — 

**  Violent  were  the  passions  of  the  etroug  but  fettered  man  ;  fierce  the 
iitred  of  the  powerful  but  baftled  iuteiiect ;  wild  was  the  fury  of  the  tnim 
vk}  Miened  ut  but  one  world  of  good,  and  saw  the  mortal  moments  paseitig 
tway,  uneajoyed  and  irrttrievahle.  Out  of  those  hrjuxs  arose  a  pmpose. 
T  ler,  see  the  man  and  know  tbe  deed.     From  tbe  premises  laid 

I,  it  does  not  indeed  follow  tliat  even  that  man  would  do  that 
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deed;  but  since  it  wels  told,  in  1855,  that  the  husband  killed  the  wife,  i 
now,  in  1 860,  it  is  explained  why  he  killed  her  " 

So  ends  the  key  to  a  tragedy,  in  its  CBtirety  worthy  to  be  clasaei 
with  the  iotensely  wrought  creatioos  of  the  Greek  drama ;  a  traged; 
evoking  strongest  sentiments  of  indignation,  pity,  and  sympathy ; 
a  tragedy  in  which,  though  conTeution  wiE  not  suffer  us  to  justify 
the  chief  actor,  yet  every  one  agrees  that  the  wretched  successor  of  the 
Clytemnestras  and  Lady  Macbeths  of  the  ancient  and  modern  drama 
deserved  her  fate,  or  even  a  worse.  The  criticism  of  young  folks 
upon  Laura's  fate  is  apt  to  take  the  form  of  regret  that  Leslie,  or 
Ferroll,  did  not  "  lead  her  a  life/'  ingtead  of  killing  her  out  of  hand; 
but  this,  it  may  be  submitted,  would  have  been  a  vulgar  requital,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  bar  it  would  have  interposed  to  the  happiness  of 
the  sweet  bird,  who  would  have  languished  in  a  convent  with  no 
further  taste  of  the  brief  lib(^.rty  which  she  at  least  had  enjoyed 
innocently.  People  talk  of  **  Leah,"  or  ''  Charles  the  First,"  on  the 
stage,  extracting  tears  from  the  most  atony  and  philosophical  of 
lookers-on  ;  but  what  have  these  dramas  so  pathetic  as  Elinor's 
trials?  or,  for  that  matter, — though  he,  manlike,  is  less  unselfish, 
and  develops  more  of  that  self-reliance  which  the  gods  of  Greece 
delighted  to  visit  with  a  Nemesis, — Leslie's,  or  FerroU's,  either? 
Our  remarks  have  taken  the  form  rather  of  an  analysis  of  plot, 
than  of  a  atudy  of  characters,  and  a  weighing  of  sepai-ate  elements ; 
and  yet  enough  has  been  said— in  narrative,  as  it  were — to  bear 
'out  the  proposition  with  which  we  started,  that,  as  in  her  poeti 
so  in  her  chief  novels,  the  two  characteristic  elements  of  whicl 
Mrs.  Clive  evinced  the  most  thorough  m^tery,  are  fearless  trj 
force,  and  a  bold  freshness  in  realising  and  depicting  unconven- 
tionalised  character.  Her  early  poem,  "  The  Grave,**  is  brought 
by  name  into  ''  Why  Paul  Ferroll  killed  his  Wife,**  as  if  to  show 
that  the  authoress  clung  to  it  as  the  type  of  poetry  which  she 
herself  most  affected.  As  in  it,  so  in  *'  Paul  Ferroll,"  the  interests^ 
the  fancy,  the  creations,  are  bold,  and  uncommon,  and  unstcreotyped- 
In  Elinor,  and  her  new  joy  in  scenes  of  nature  to  which  the  convi 
had  not  introduced  her,  one  seems  to  discover  a  penchant  in  tl 
authoress  for  reverting  to  the  scenes  and  thoughts  of  childhi 
which  charmed  the  reader  of  the  IX.  Poems  in  "  Former  Home." 

Still  itands  the  rock,  still  nms  ^e  flood. 

Which  not  an  oye  could  pass  unmoved ; 
The  flow'ry  bank,  the  frin^ng  wood, 

Which  e'en  the  piaeer  raark'd  and  loved. 

Add  to  these  elements  a  fund  of  quiet  ohaerTation,  and  a  humour 
well  husbanded  but  indicative  of  a  store  in  reserve,  and  we  have  the 
qualities  which  entitle  Mrs.  Clivers  chief  novels  to  claim  a  high  place 
in  modem  fiction.     It  would  be  idle  to  say  that  **  John  Greswold,'* 
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'  her  other  novel,  are  comparable  with  the  two  on  which  we  have 
en  dwelLIug.  **  John  Greswold  "  has  its  bit  of  tragedy,  powerfully 
wrought ;  it  has  its  little  touches  of  sentiment,  that  come  home,  up 
down  its  pages ;  it  has  its  qoaint  observation,  e.g.,  the  aecuunt,  at 
be  beginning  of  one  of  the  chapters,  of  the  discomforts  of  the  hack 
settlements^  and  "  the  purgatory  to  men  and  animals  "  stable-ward,  on 
tbc  night  of  a  ball  at  a  great  country*house.  But  Mrs.  Olive's  cre- 
deatiajs  to  fame  as  an  authoress  may  best  be  limited  to  her  poems, 
and  to  the  two-fold  Ferroll  romance,  of  which  the  first  part  has  gone 
through  several  editions,  although,  in  our  foregoing  remarks,  we 
have  striven  to  show  that  it  is  incomplete  without  the  second  part. 

Sir  months  ago  we  concluded  this  paper  in  manuscript,  with  the 
eipression  of  a  hope  that  in  the  calm  leisure  of  a  comparative 
old  [age^  solaced  by  "  honour,  love,  |Obedience,  troops  of  friends,'* 
and  the  crowning  blessing  of  seeing  her  children's  children  around 
her,  Mrs.  Clive  might  re-issue  both  parts  of  her  Ferroll  tragedy  con- 
nectedly. Such  work  would  have  been  meet  occupation  for  a  bright, 
clear  intellect,  linked  to  a  feeble  frame,  in  such  wise  that  she  must 
have  had  abundant  time  for  the  sort  of  musing  she  imagined  so  beau- 
tifiillj  in  a  poem  written  as  late  as  1865 : — 

The  post  revives,  and  tliouglita  return, 

Whicli  kindl*jd  onoe  the  youthful  bretust  j 
They  light  ua,  though  uo  more  thej  bum^ 

Theu  turn  to  grey  and  are  at  rest. 

Thut  hope  is  rendered  vain  by  the  sudden  and  appalling  acci* 
dent  virhich  caused  her  death.  The  end  was,  indeed,  as  we  have 
internal  evidence  from  her  poems,  in  its  suddenness  such  as  she 
would  have  prayed  for :  it  was,  too,  so  far  not  untimely,  as  she  had 
lived  long  enough  not  only  to  establish  the  exceptionally  high  cahbre 
of  her  mental  and  intellectual  powers,  but  also  to  secure  a  host  of 
genoine  mourners,  in  all  ranks,  by  the  unselfish  kindness  and  good- 
oeas  of  her  heart.  Her  bright  conversation,  her  fellow-feeling  with 
literary  workers,  and  thorough  sympathy  with  all  that  was  honest 
snd  truthful  in  their  work,  her  singular  ingenuousness  of  character, 
ting  with  a  very  shrewd  insight  of  the  world  and  its  motives, 
have  caused  her ,  memory  to  be  cherished  by  many  others, 
besdes  the  writer  who  pens  this  faint  tribute  of  his  esteem  and 
regard  for  the  authoress  and  the  woman.  In  a  humbler  sphere, 
in  the  cottages  around  her  home,  and  on  her  husband's  estate,  she 
irill  be  missed  by  numbers,  whom  she  had  endeared  by  her  thoughtful 
tod  active  charity  ;  and  any  future  historiau  of  Herefordshire,  her 
adopted  county,  will  have  omitted  a  portion  of  his  task  if,  on  the 
score  of  highest  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  he  do  not  accord  her  a 
place  in  the  first  rank  of  its  "  Worthies."  James  Davies. 
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TILL  recently  it  might  have  heen  thought  that  the  present 
generation  had  resolved  to  steel  itself  against  the  charms  of 
Homer,  that  the  use  of  Homeric  phrase  or  illustration  had  been 
exiled  by  rigorous  decree  from  our  litorature,  and  that  even  school^ 
boys  were  to  he  denied  the  privilege  of  miraicking  in  pla^-fol^ 
combat  the  exploits  of  the  heroes  before  Troy*  We  ^ow  now  thatB 
the  pages  of  Homer  still  continue  to  furnish  food  for  contemplation 
to  the  statesman  burdened  by  the  cares  of  ofiSce,  and  that  thd 
pleasure  of  recalliug  in  after  life  those  scenes  of  the  Greek  poet 
which  had  lent  animation  to  the  studies  of  youth,  is  a  pleasure 
which,  far  from  being  confined  to  statesnien,  exteuds  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  to  persons  of  the  most  diverse  occupation  and  almost 
legion  in  number.  We  have  become  aware  also,  though  not  for  the 
first  time,  that  the  vividness  of  his  descriptions  passes  over  uncoa- 
sciously  with  a  majority  of  his  admirers  into  a  firm  belief,  if  not  in  the 
reality  of  the  Trojan  War  and  the  wanderings  of  Odysseus,  at  least 
in  the  personal  existence  of  Homer  as  a  poet  standing  on  the 
furthest  confines  of  civilization  and  yet  one  of  the  foremost  of  poetA. 
To  assail,  therefore,  the  autiquity  of  the  Homeric  poems,  if  it  be 
done  from  a  position  of  recognized  eminence  in  learning,  is  to  spread 
uneaiiiness  far  and  wide  among  those  whosa  early  education  remaina 
fresh  among  the  anxieties  of  daily  occupation.  Nor,  when  thia 
happens,  is  the  pain  of  doubt  altogether  removed  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  end  chaDipions  are  found  equal  to  the  emergency  of  defence* 
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There  is»  however,   a  class  of  Htudents — in  this  country  as  yet 
a  small  class — whoae  faith  in  the  traditional  antiquity  of  the  Homeric 
poeDiH  appears  U\  he  in  no  way  shaken  by  the  evil  suggestions  of 
Mr,  Paley  and  his  followers.     We  refer  to  the  students  of  Greek  art 
to  whom  we  are  bound  to  look  for  the  solution  of  many  very  im- 
portant questions  in  the  pages  of  the  poet.     They  alone  can  tell  us 
whether  the  not  unfrequent  mention  of  works  uf  art  is  in  each  case 
consistent  with  the  condition  of  art  in  the  early  period  to  which  the 
origin  of  our  texts  of  Homer  is  assigned.     If^  for  instance^  it  were 
Lproved  satisfactorily  that  the  condition  of  art  which  is  implied  in  the 
description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles,  really  obtained  in  the  time  of 
Homer,  a  well-known  suspicion  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  poems 
rould  be  removed.     Or,  again,  if  it  could  b^  affirmed  and  demon- 
i  etrated  in  detail  that  Greek  art  had  assumed  as  early  as  the  com- 
mencement   of  the  seventh  century  B.a,    a  phase  for    which    no 
equivalent  is  to  be  found  in  Homer,  it  would  be  necessary  to  accept 
the  Homeric  poems  as  having  been  composed  and  cast   in  their 
present  form  previous  to  that  date.     The  theory  which  regards  them 
as  having  been  compiled  in  the  fourth  century  BX\,  from  floating 
^fragments  of  ancient  epics  on  the  Trojan  War,  could  only  be  main- 
tallied  by  assuming  these  fragments  to  have  suffered  in  the  lapse  of 
no  distinguishable  change  in  reference  to  matters  which  were 
[subject  to  constant  change,  or  failing  that,  by  accrediting  the  compiler 
with  unexampled  skill  in  restoring  them  to  their  pristine  state.     It 
surely,  therefore,  time  to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the 
imds  on  which  recent  historians  of  Greek  art  rely  in  accepting  as 
if  it  were  unquestioned,  the  usual  date  of  Homer,  and  if  those  grounds 
^  be  justly  tenable,  to  recommend  them  to  the  attention  of  scholars 
whose  neglect  of   collateral  evidence  ha^i   been  one  of    the   most 
marked   features   in  the  controversy.      It  is  true  that  Mr.  Paley 
endeavoured  to  support  his  cliarge  against  the  accepted  antiquity 
of  the  poems  by  evidence  from  the  painted  Greek  vases.     But  the 
eridence  brought  forward  by  him  had  been  obtained  confessedly  at 
fleoond  hand,  and  failed  under  examination. 

This  neglect  of  the  testimony  of  monuments  of  Greek  art 
other  than  literary,  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  that  in  recent 
years  Archieolugy  may  be  fairly  said  to  have  vindicated  its  claim 
in  this  field,  at  least,  to  be  regarded  as  a  science,  and  now  counts 
xmoiig  its  adherents  in  Gei^many  a  large  and  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  men  trained  to  methods  of  strict  inquiry.  The  mood 
of  pathetic  admiration  which  once  characterised  students  in  this 
department  of  knowledge,  and  caused  their  opinions  to  be  received 
with  proper  diflSdence,  has  now  yielded  to  a  habit  of  scrutiny  from 
which  even  their  majestic  beauty  no  longer  shields  the  sculptures  of 
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the  Parthenoo.  The  fortunate  disco \rery  of  fresh  monuments  in  tlie 
course  of  excavations  in  Greece  and  on  the  sites  of  Greek  colonies 
has  vastly  enriched  the  material  of  study,  and  meanwhile  the  remains 
of  ancient  art  previously  existing  in  European  museums  have  been 
industriously  engraved,  photographed,  cast,  and  by  these  means  made 
widely  known,  Apart,  however,  from  the  accumulated  wealth  of 
material,  other  circumstances  have  been  exceptionally  favourable  to 
the  new  impetus  to  research  in  this  direction.  No  feature  in  the 
ancient  life  of  the  Greeks  has  escaped  being  made  tho  special  study 
of  some  scholar  or  body  of  scholars.  We  are  being  daily  made  more 
familiar  with  the  results  of  laborious  discussion  on  the  political 
organization  of  the  different  states^  or  the  rights  and  religious  belia& 
of  the  people,  their  occupations  and  amusements,  their  temples, 
houses,  and  domestic  arrangements,  the  influence  of  climate,  educa* 
tion,  and  political  events,  in  short  everjrthing  that  can  assist  to  make 
the  picture  of  ancient  life  more  vivid  as  a  whole.  So  that,  while  the 
student  of  art  is  engaged  with  the  investigation  of  its  phenomena, 
there  is  being  raised  by  his  side  a  structure  from  which  the  causes  of 
these  phenomena  may  ultimately  be  surveyed. 

As  it  happens  the  period  of  ait  which  has  of  late  attracted  most 
attention  is  the  period  before  Pheidias,  partly,  perhaps,  owing  to  a 
natural  desire  to  trace  the  successive  stages  of  its  development  to 
their  remote  origin,  but  in  greater  part,  we  think,  because  the  pheno- 
mena of  those  early  times  admit  more  readily  of  exact  definition 
and  give  little  or  no  scope  for  the  mobility  of  individual  consciousness. 
From  apurelyartistic  point  of  view  the  schools  that  succeeded  Pheidias 
possess  a  paramount  interest,  for  this  reason  that  though  failing  to 
rival  his  grandeur  they  could  still  reproduce  the  grace  of  his  figures 
in  a  variety  of  more  captivating  forms.  With  them  eikos,  to  repeat  . 
the  charge  brought  by  Aristotle  against  the  paintings  of  Zeuxis,  had*  J 
given  way  to  pathos,  and  their  works  in  sculpture,  like  an  over-  ^ 
ripened  fruit,  beautiful  by  the  variety  of  its  tints,  appeal  to  special 
tastes  and  seek  new  charms  from  sentiment.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  diflSculty  of  obtaining  an  unanimous  verdict  on  the  merits  of 
such  of  these  works  as  remain,  is  extreme.  With  regard  to  the 
sculptors  before  Pheidias,  the  case  is  very  different.  Fettered  by  the 
traditions  of  the  schools  in  which  they  liad  been  trained,  and  with 
no  perfect  example  of  statuary  to  inspire  emulation,  even  the  latest 
and  boldest  of  them  would  seem  to  have  never  attained  complete 
truthfulness  to  nature,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  statement  that  Myron 
with  all  his  perfection  of  form  still  rendered  the  hair  in  the  stiff 
archaic  manner  of  early  artists.  To  tliis  defect  of  Myron,  who  was 
in  fact  a  contemporary  of  Pheidias,  are  added,  the  fai*ther  back  we 
go  among  the  early  masters,  graver  and  more  apparent  defects,  until 
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atlaat  we  reach  a  stage  at  which  the  name  of  sculpture  is  given  by 
courtesy  to  the  productioos  of  skilled  workmen  striving  to  be  artists. 
The  skilled  workman  may  be  detected  by  his  love  of  ornament  and 
liis  failure  to  appreciate  at  once  the  entire  beauty  of  an  object.  In 
the  case  of  the  human  form  he  admires  the  various  parts,  and  while 
toiliQg  most  affectionately  to  render  them  with  truth  overlooks  the 
unity  of  the  whole  figure,  and,  therefore,  overlooks  the  first  and  grand 
consideration  that  it  is  a  living  organism.  We  might  illustrate  this 
from  the  history  of  Italian  painting,  as  well  as  from  that  of  Greek 
sculpture.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  find  the  origin  of  this  predominating 
love  of  ornament  in  early  times.  For  it  must  be  remembered  tliat 
the  earlier  application  of  art,  whether  in  sculpture  or  painting,  was 
ilffaya  to  the  decoration  of  articles  of  daily  use,  and  not  to  the 
production  of  figures  or  designs  which  would  only  commend  them- 
selves by  their  truthfulness. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  in  dealing  with  the  early  ages  of  Greek 
sculpture,  the  student  is  armed  with  a  principle,  according  to  which 
J  the  farther  back  his  researches  are  conducted,  the  more  must  artistic 
^Blffect  be  found  in  a  position  secondary  to  mechanical  still.  In  other 
^^■oids,  the  origin  of  the  art  must  be  sought  not  in  rude,  helpless 
^^■[ures,  but  in  the  skilful  decoration  of  objects  of  daily  use.  If  the 
'  Homeric  poems  are  to  be  received  as  evidence  of  the  condition  of  Greek 
art  at  a  date  somewhere  between  850  and  1100  B.C.,  they  must  submit 
to  a  rigorous  appKcation  of  this  principle.  Where  reference  to  works 
of  art  occur,  the  objects  in  question  must  be  of  a  purely  decorative 
character.  There  must  be  no  mention  of  statues,  for  the  art  of 
statuary  did  not  come  into  practice  till  several  centuries  later.  With 
at  success  the  poems  bear  this  ordeal  will  be  seen.  But  meantime, 
is  necessary  to  consider  the  possibility  of  Greek  art  having  been 
largely  influenced,  in  the  time  of  Homer,  by  the  contemporary  and 
advanced  ail  of  Assyria  and  Egypt,  of  which  we  fortunately 
many  monuments  of  the  greatest  importance.  On  this  point 
we  would  cite  the  researches  of  an  authority  of  the  highest  eminence 
in  the  person  of  Professor  Bnmn,  whose  *'  History  of  the  Greek 
artists  '*  *  maintains  the  position  of  a  standard  work. 

As  the  question  stood  previoui*  to  his  entering  upon  it,  there  were 
two  principal  theories.  According  to  the  one  theory,  the  Greeks  had 
not  only  derived  their  first  impulse  to  artistic  activity  from  objects  of 
Art  brought  by  Phcenician  traders  from  Egypt  and  Assyria  in 
ite  early  times,  but  had  also  remained  for  centuries  after  their 
ic  impulse  was  fii*st  awakened  dependent  on  these  countries  for 
modeU  to  work  by,  and  for  technical  instruction.     The  memorable 

*  Die  Eunat  her  Homer^  Munieh,  1868. 
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incident  with  which  Herodotus  captivates  the  reader  on  the  thres-] 
hold  of  his  narrative,  was  cited  ae  an  instance  of  what  must 
frequently  have  occurred,  at  any  rate  as  a  proof  of  the  sale  of 
Eg}^ptian  and  Assyrian  wares  in  Greece,  at  a  period  of  very  high 
antiquity.  From  the  pages  of  Homer  evidence  was  advanced  of  the 
familiarity  of  the  Greeks  of  his  day  with  works  in  metal  and  weaving, 
obtained  from  the  Phusnicians,  whether  of  their  own  manufacture,  or 
imported  by  them  in  the  first  instance  from  Egypt  and  Assyria.  In  the 
earliest  Greek  vases  an  oriental  character  was  discovered,  both  in  the 
style  of  decoration  and  the  choice  of  subject,  while,  with  regard  to  the 
higher  art  of  sculpture,  though  no  example  of  oriental  influence  could 
be  brought  forward,  it  was  considered  sufficient  to  point  out  the  fact 
that  Pausanias,  in  speaking  of  ver}^  early  Greek  statues,  describes 
them  occasionaUy  as  being  of  the  Egyptian  style. 

The  other  theory  insisted  on  the  autochthony  of  Greek  ait,  and 
was  supported  chiefly  by  meii  like  Winckchnann,  conspicuous  for 
their  intense  admiration  of  the  grand  achievemeatfi  of  Greek 
sculpture.  To  them  the  spirit  of  Greek  art,  always,  as  they  knew  it, 
striving  after  truth  and  beauty,  was  utterly  unassociable,  even  in  its 
infancy,  with  the  enslaved  spirit  of  the  Egyptian  and  Assjrrian* 
They  refused  to  accept  any  consequence  of  the  early  intercourse  with 
the  Phoenicians,  other  than  such  as  an  artistic  nature  would  derive 
from  the  sight  of  [foreign  productions,  and  this  they  limited  to  the 
lower  forms  of  art  which  we  describe  as  industriaL  The  fact  of  the 
Greeks  in  Homer's  time  having  prized  the  costly  armour,  utensils,  and 
gai-mcnts  acquired  from  the  Phoenicians  waa  admitted  to  be  proof  of 
their  having  been  behindhand  in  the  production  of  such  articles,  but 
much  short  of  proof  that  the  appreciation  of  these  objects  gave  birth 
in  Greece  to  a  race  of  workmen,  more  or  less  at  first  mere  imitators. 
As  to  the  phrase  of  Pausanias,  it  was  readily  granted  that  any 
particular  example  of  Greek  sculpture  to  which  he  applied  it,  may 
have  possessed  that  rigidity  of  Umb  and  lack  of  expression  which 
characterize  Egyptian  ait  to  the  last,  aa  they  characterize  the  early 
art  of  all  European  nations.  But  this,  it  wUl  be  seen,  is  conceding 
veiy  little,  when  we  remember  that  though  Assyrian  sculpture 
presents  but  a  smaU  improvement  on  the  Egyptian  in  this  respect, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  mistaking  the  productions  of  the  one  nation 
for  those  of  the  other,  nor  any  certain  trace  of  mutual  influence 
between  thera*  That  the  old  Periegetes,  who  was  after  all  no  very 
penetrating  critic,  really  intended  to  convey  no  more  than  this,  is 
rendered  not  unlikely  by  the  favour  with  which  comparisons  between 
the  early  Greek  and  the  Egyptian  sculpture  have  been  received  in 
modem  times,  by  those  who  have  bestowed  no  serious  attention  on 
either. 
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Such  in  general  terms  coDtinued  to  be  the  position  of  the  two 
[rival   theories   until  the  Assyrian   monuments,  discovered  by  Mr. 
^layard,  introduced  a  new  element  into  the  discussion.     Here  was  a 
I  series  of  sculptures  in  stone,  bronze,  ivory,  and  precious  materials 
I  executed  at  various  periods  not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
i«entury^  B.a     Those  from  the  palace  of  Nimrod  are  confidently 
j  asserted  to  date  from  the  ninth  century,  B.C.,  while  some  of  the 
eograved  cyUnders  reach  back  to  the  fifteenth  century,  B.C.,  and  even 
U)  an  earlier  data     The  frequent  mannerisms  which  are  observed  in 
the  monuments  from  the  palace  of  Nimrod,  aa  compared  with  some 
of  tbft  earliest  cylinders,  show  that  the  art  of  sculpture  in  Assyria 
liad  already  passed  its  culmioation,  and  reached  a  stage  which  must 
have    been    preceded  by  centuries   of    development.      Two    cen- 
turies carry  us  back  to  about  the  time   of  Homer,     Mr.  Layard's 
fortunate  discovery,  therefore,  offered,  it  was  to  be  supposed,  a  golden 
uity  for  a  final  decision,  in  regard  to  the  supposed  Assyrian 
:  -J  on  Greek  art  during  these  early  times.      Such,  however, 

was  the  scarcity  of  Greek  remains^  which  could  be  described  without 
heaitation,  as  contemporary  with  the  Assyrian  monuments,  that  a 
comparison  in  any  degree  fair  to  both  sides  could  not  well  be  made. 
Failing  this,  it  was  thought  that  Assyrian  influence,  if  once  exercised 
to  the  extent  then  supposed  by  some,  could  not  have  been  shaken  off 
by  Greek  artists,  except  by  slow  steps,  and  not  completely  until  a 
je  of  perfect  freedom  of  execution  had  been  arrived  at,  such  as 
bat  attained  for  the  first  time  under  Pheidias*  In  accordance  with 
hthis  view,  the  conventional  treatment  of  details,  such  as  the  hair, 
tijes,  lips,  and  the  stereotyped  expression  of  face,  which  characterize 
rly  Greek  sculpture,  as  we  have  observed,  with  diminishing  effect 
^down  to  the  period  immediately  before  Pheidias»  was  regarded  as  a 
Ungering  reminiscence  of  a  pupillage  under  Assyrian  masters.  On 
Uie  other  hand,  whatever  points  of  resemblance  may  have  been 
^noticed  in  the  execution  of  details,  it  was  clear  almost  from  the 
moment  of  their  arrival  in  London,  that  the  Assyrian  sculptures 
differed  fundamentally  from  known  Greek  works  in  the  all-important 
matter  uf  artistic  conception,  For  while  the  former  represent 
throughout,  scenes  from  real  life,  from  the  chace,  from  war,  and  from 
peaceful  occupations,  the  latter  are,  as  a  rule,  occupied  with  the 
ideal  presentation  of  mythological  or  religious  subjects.  While  the 
Assyrian  sculptor,  capable  of  treating  animals,  such  as  the  lion,  horse, 
and  dog,  with  admiiable  freedom  and  truthfulness  both  to  their 
forms  and  habits,  was  confined  in  his  treatment  of  the  human  figure 
to  an  unaltering  formal  typo,  the  Greek  sculptor,  more  regardless  of 
atumal  Ufe,  bent  his  best  energy  to  the  glorification  of  man.  It  was 
precisely  this  admiration,  and  close  study  of  the  human  form  in  its 
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surpassing  beauty,  that  made  Greek  sculpture  what  it  was.  To  that 
all  its  noblest  works  were  due,  and  the  lesson  which  they  still  teach, 
and  probably  will  never  cease  to  teach,  is  that  the  highest  artistic 
aspirations  are  those  which  aim  at  reproducing  the  grandeur  and 
living  beauty  of  the  human  form.  Compared  with  this,  of  what 
account  is  all  that  the  Greek  sculptors  could  have  learned  from  the 
Assyrians  ? 

Our  present  purpose,  however,  being  to  ascertain  the  extent  of 
what  they  did  learu,  we  will  now  turn  to  the  researches  of  Pl-ofeasor 
Bruno,  whose  undoubted  merit  it  is  to  have  taken  an  entirely  new 
view  of  the  facts,  and  to  have  prepared  the  way  for  a  reconciliation 
between  the  opposing  theories  of  an  esoteric  and  an  exoteric  origin  to 
Greek  art.  He  maintains  that  though  we  are  not  yet  acquainted 
with  examples  of  Greek  sculpture  bearing  an  unmistak cable  likeness 
to  the  Assyrian,  we  neverthelesjs  possess  records  and  descriptions  of 
Greek  sculpturCi  which  he  has  no  hesitation  in  declaring  to  have  been 
executed  under  Assyrian  influence*  But  before  proceeding  to  these 
records,  let  us  define  his  position  more  fully.  '*  The  Greeks,*'  he  sajrSy 
"who  obtained  from  the  Phoenicians  that  alphabet  which  they 
modified  and  employed  for  a  language  peculiarly  their  own,  obtained 
through  the  same  people  from  Assyria  an  alphabet,  so  to  speak,  of 
art  which  they  also  modified  and  employed  for  a  language  of  art 
equally  peculiar  to  themselves,"  In  the  convenient  phrase,  "  alpha^ 
bet  of  art/  he  includes  a  knowledge  of  the  processes  of  carving  in 
ivory  and  wood,  of  weaving  and  embroidery,  which  he  regards  as  the 
foundation  of  pictorial  art,  of  pottery,  and  of  working  in  gold^  silver, 
iron,  tin,  and  bronze,  with  the  exception  of  casting  in  the  last- 
mentioned  material.  It  is  important  to  note  that  besides  the  art  of 
bronze-casting,  he  also  rigorously  excludes  the  art  of  sculpture  in  the 
round  in  marble.  For  in  a  knowledge  of  these  two  processes  i& 
involved  the  whole  art  of  statuary.  He  does  not,  we  presume,  mean 
to  say  that  figures  in  the  round  were  never  executed  in  bronze  until 
the  art  of  casting  was  discovered,  a  proof  that  such  feats  were 
accomplished,  being  found  in  a  bust  obtained  from  a  tomb  at  Vulci, 
and  now  in  the  British  Museum.  A  better  proof,  at  the  same  time, 
could  not  be  desired  of  how  such  a  method  of  working  must  obstruct 
the  carrying  out  of  an  idea,  aod  effectually  stop  artistic  progress  in 
that  direction.  We  may,  therefore,  agree  with  him  that  until  the 
art  of  bronze-casting  was  known,  the  Greek  genius  for  sculpture, 
whatever  its  impulse  may  have  been,  could  have  made  no  sensible 
advance  in  tlie  race  in  which  it  afterwards  gained  its  best  laurels. 
The  invention  of  bronze-casting  by  Theodores  and  Rhoekos  of  Samos, 
took  place  it  is  said  in  the  seventh  century,  B.C.,  and  it  is  curious  to 
note  that  the  first  praiseworthy  examples  of  statuary  in  marble  occur 
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soon  after  that  date.  That  this  instance  of  striking  out  a  new  path 
on  the  part  of  Greek  artists  was  coincident  with  the  collapse  of  the 
Assjrrian  empire  is  a  fact,  the  significance  of  which  will  become  more 
apparent  as  we  proceed. 

Turning  to  the  remains  of  Assyrian  art,  the  first  striking  observa- 
tion which  Professor  Bninn  makes  is,  that  in  all  its  wealth  of 
sculpture  there  is  no  work  which  can  justly  be  described  as  a  statue. 
There  are,  indeed,  in  the  British  Museum  five  figures  in  stone 
sculptured  in  the  round,  which,  judged  by  the  inscriptions  accom- 
panying them,  represent  in  two  cases  the  Assyrian  monarchs  Asshur- 
izir-pal,  who  reigned  about  B,c.  880,  and  Shalmaneser  about  B.C.  8-30. 
The  third  and  fourth  are  duplicate  figui'es  of  Nebo,  and  were 
executed  about  B.C.  800.  In  none  of  these  examples  is  any  attempt 
made  to  render  the  forms  of  the  body,  while  as  to  the  lineaments  of 
die  face>  it  is  to  be  feared  that  without  the  aid  of  the  inscriptions 
below,  identification  would  have  been  hopeless,  and  this  is  the  more 
striking  in  one  of  the  figures  on  which  the  artist  has  bestowed  great 
care  on  the  neatly  trimmed  hair  and  beard,  and  on  the  borders  of 
the  drapery.     The  fifth   figure  dates   fi*om  B.a   1100,  and,   though 

'  headless,  is  of  peculiar  interest,  on  account  of  its  being  nude.  But 
the  sculptor  has  not  taken  the  opportunity  of  showing  his  knowledge^ 

:  if  be  possessed  any,  of  the  human  figure,  the  result  of  his  laljours 

'being  nothing  more  than  a  mere  doll  or  dummy,  very  probably 
intended  to  be  draped.  Yet  contemporary  with  these  miserable 
efforts   at  statuary,  the  art  of  sculpture  in  relief  had  attained  in 

^Assyria  a  high  degree  of  excellence,  and  that  this  excellence  could 
only  have  been  arrived  at  after  centuries  of  development,  itself  a 
n^asonable  conjecture,  is  amply  confirmed,  as  has  been  said,  by  the 

^  engraved  cylinders  among  which  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  examples 
reaching  back  to  the  12th  and  15th  centuries  B.c  We  have,  there- 
fore, a  right  to  assume  that  contemporary  with  Homer,  there  existed  in 

rA^syria>  sculptors  capable  of  no  mean  achievemuots  in  relief,  though 
imadcciuainted  with  the  art  of  statuary.  Compiu*ed  with  this,  what 
is  the  condition  of  higher  art  which  we  find  in  the  Homeric  pages? 
Kret  of  all,  we  find  the  same  absence  of  statuary.  For  the  figure  of 
Pallaii  described  (IL  vi  302)  as  in  the  act  of  being  robed,  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  been  to  any  extent  more  artistically  advanced  than 
tlie  rude  Assyrian  figures  just  mentioned,  four  of  which  would 
assuredly  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  actual  drapery.  At  first 
night  there  is  a  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  living  maidens  of  gold 
in  the  house  of  Hephaestos  (IL  xviii.  407)  otherwise  than  by 
aiBoming  the  poet  to  have  seen  statues,  whether  in  gold  or  not,  more 
peffect  in  form  than  the  Pallas  seems  to  have  been.  But  as  a 
miracle  of  art  had  to  be  produced  for  the  sake  of  a  suitable  surround- 
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ing  to  the  artist  god,  it  was  perhaps  as  easy  for  the  poet  to  imagine 
living  beings  with  flesh  converted  into  gold,  as  to  conceive  a  real 
statue  of  gold  becoming  automatons  through  the  divine  manipula- 
tion of  Hephaestos.  In  the  parallel  case  of  the  brazen  Talos^  whom 
Cretan  legend  described  as  ininning  round  the  island  of  Crete  and 
indulging  in  sardonic  laughter  at  the  cost  of  his  captives,  it  would 
never  be  thought  necessary  to  presuppose  a  knowledge  of  bronze 
statuary  at  the  exceedingly  early  period  to  which  the  origin  of  the 
legend  undoubtedly  belongs.  With  regard  to  the  dogs  of  gold  and 
silver  that  watched  the  portals  of  Alkinoos,  we  are  surpriseu  that 
Brunn  should  have  found  it  necessary  to  do  other  than  accept  them 
as  having  been  reliefs  similar  to  the  colossal  tigers  and  fabulous 
monsters  which  stood  at  the  doorways  of  Assyrian  palaces.  The 
figures  of  torchbearers  in  the  banquet-hall  of  the  Phaeakian  king, 
admit  less  readily  of  explanation.  It  may  be,  however,  as  Brunn 
suggests,  that  they  were  the  product  of  the  poet's  fancy  acting  on 
his  possible  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  oriental  monarchs  employed 
living  men  to  perform  such  offices. 

That  the  Assyrians,  gifted  as  they  were  with  an  artistic  faculty 
strongly  inclined  to  realism,  and  conspicuous  as  they  were  in  their 
taste  for  costly  draperies,  should  at  an  early  stage  of  their  civilization 
have  considered  that  the  best  possible  representation  of  one  of  their 
monarchs  would  be  a  figure  decked  out  in  the  actual  robes  which  he 
had  worn,  is  not  unnatural.  But  that  they  should  have  remained  to 
the  last  possessed  of  no  higher  feeling  in  regard  to  statuary  than  that 
which  in  our  day  inspires  the  visitors  to  wax-works,  is  a  phenomenon 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  who  look  for  contrasts  between  the 
Oriental  and  the  Western  mind.  If  the  proof  that  the  Greeks  in 
Homer^s  time  were  in  no  better  condition,  rested  solely  on  the 
mention  of  a  sacred  image  as  in  the  act  of  being  draped,  it  might  be 
rejected  on  the  plea  that  a  religious  ceremonial  could  have  no  more 
value  as  evidence  in  a  question  of  art  in  Homer's  time,  than  it  could 
have  in  regard  to  the  time  of  Perikles,  when  perhaps  the  liveliest 
day  of  the  year  was  that  in  which  a  new  robe  was  carried  in  proces- 
sion to  deck  the  sacred  image  of  Athene,  the  age  of  which  was  lost 
in  a  dim  tradition  of  its  having  fallen  fiom  heaven. 

This  absence  of  statuary  which  presents  so  singular  a  phenomenon 
in  the  widely  cultivated  art  of  Assyria,  may  appear  less  remarkable 
in  the  case  of  Greek  art  at  that  early  Homeric  period  in  which  it 
has  been  usually  considered  to  have  been  only  in  its  infancy.  To 
suppose,  however,  that  Greek  art  was  then  really  in  a  condition 
which  may  be  compared  with  childhood,  is  a  somewhat  gratuitous 
proceeding,  though  it  has  served  very  well,  and  still  serves  the 
purpose  of  accounting  in  an  offhand  manner  for  the  fact  that  the 
historical  notices  of  Greek  sculpture  in  the  7th  century  B.C.,  describe 
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it  as  eveD  then  still  very  backward.  It  is  possible  to  conceive  a 
relapse  to  have  taken  place,  and  it  would  be  mora  charitable  to  do 
so  than  to  assail  the  genuine  antiquity  of  the  description  of  the 
shield  of  Achilles,  which  obviously  presupposes  an  advanced  state  of 
art  Fortunately  there  is  no  need  of  such  a  step.  For  the  historical 
notices  in  question  refer  to  works  of  statuaiy,  and  not  to  any  other 
forms  of  sculpture.  We  will,  therefore,  assume  for  the  moment  that 
Greek  artists  in  the  time  of  Homer,  like  the  contemporary  artists  of 
Assyria,  though  unacquainted  with  statuaiy,  were  yet  not  incapable 
of  accomplishing  considerable  feats  in  the  direction  of  sculpture  in 
rdief,  whether  in  stone,  bronze,  the  precious  metals,  ivory  or  wood. 
Indeed,  the  only  Qreek  monument  which  can  positively  be  assigned 
to  Homeric  times,  happens  to  be  a  relief  in  stona  We  refer  to  the 
sculptured  lions  above  the  gateway  at  Mykenae,  a  work  which,  though 
it  may  not  possess  the  merit  we  might  expect,  is  of  the  utmost  value 
on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  the  Assyrian  sculptures  in  respect  of 
the  flatness  of  its  relief,  its  choice  of  subject,  and  the  Asiatic  character 
cf  the  column  which  stands  between  the  two  lions.  Almost  precisely 
the  sune  motive  occurs  on  the  ornament  of  a  scabbard  found  at 
Nimrod. 

From  the  testimony  of  the  Homeric  poems,  bearing  upon  the 
general  condition  of  Qreek  art  at  the  time  at  which  they  were 
composed,  we  gather  that  with  the  exception  of  casting  in  bronze, 
the  various  processes  of  working  in  that  metal  as  well  as  in  iron,  gold, 
silver,  and  tin  were  then  known,  and  that  the  arts  of  carving  in  ivory 
.and  wood,  of  pottery,  and  of  embroidery^  were  practised.  In  all 
cases  where  works  of  art  are  mentioned,  they  are  praised  for  pre- 
ciousness  of  material  and  excellence  of  workmanship.  The  particular 
trades  or  professions  of  riicrfov,  xoA^ccvj  and  a-KvrorofjLos  are  spoken 
of,  and  occasionally  an  artist's  name  is  mentioned,  as  that  of 
Tychios,  who  made  the  shield  for  Ajax  (IL  vii  222),  and  Ikmalios, 
who  made  the  chair  for  Penelope  (Od.  xix.  57).  At  other  times  we 
read  of  the  productions  of  amateurs,  such  as  the  beautiful  bed  which 
Odysseus  fashioned  with  his  own  hands  (Od.  xxiii.  189),  and  the 
embroideries  of  Andromache  and  Helena  (II.  iii.  125  and  xxii.  441). 
So  far  we  feel  that  we  have  here  to  do  with  the  productions  of 
skilled  workmen  rather  than  of  artists.  The  art  of  sculpture  such 
as  it  is,  is  employed  solely  for  purposes  of  decoration,  and  is  there- 
fore a  secondary  matter.  It  carries  oflf  the  surplus  activity  of  the 
workman's  fancy,  which  probably  for  the  most  part  only  played  as 
yet  with  those  floral  patterns  which  abound  in  Assyrian  sculpture, 
and  are  not  infrequently  referred  to  by  Homer.  At  the  same  time 
the  mention  of  Tychios  and  Ikmalios  by  name  would  seem  to  suggest 
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that  there  existed  an  upper  rank  of  workraeii  to  whom  the  title  of^ 
artists  might  perhaps  be  fairly  applied.     And  if  Helena  could  depict 
in  embroidery  scenes  from  the  war  going  on  around  her,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  credit  the  higher  order  of  workmen  with  the  power  of , 
rendering  similar  scenes  in  the  material  and  the  forms  in  which  theyf 
were  accustomed  to  work,  that  is,  in  metal,  ivory,  wood,  or  stone. 

Turning  now  to  the  evidence  of  the  Homeric  poems  bearing  upon^ 
contemporary  foreign  art,  we  find  mention  of  Sidonian  craters  of 
bronze  (II.  xxiii.  743),  Sidonian  robes  (IL  yI.  290),  Cyprian  armour^ 
(11  xi.  20),  and  an  Egj^tian  spinning  basket  (Od,  iv.  125).  That™ 
these  objects  surpassed  in  certain  txnalities  the  corresponding  pro- 
ductions of  Greek  workmen  is  very  likely.  But  that  they  differed  La 
the  style  of  workmanship,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose.  The  poet 
certainly  makes  no  such  distinction.  On  the  contrary,  he  once  faii-ly 
confounds  native  with  foreign  work  by  describing  (Od.  iv.  617)  a 
Sidonian  crater  as  the  work  of  the  Greek  God  Hephaestos.  Such 
high-sounding  praise  would  fui-ther  imply  that  the  object  in  question 
had  been  executed  with  marvellous  artistic  skill,  not  in  its  form,  but 
in  its  decoration,  from  which  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  conclude 
that  the  foreign  productions  of  which  we  are  now  speakings  fairly 
represented  the  artistic  skill  of  the  country  from  which  they  came. 
But  where  are  we  to  find  that  country  ?  There  would  be  no  hesita- 
tion in  pointing  to  Phoenicia,  were  it  not  that  the  Phcenicians,  so  far 
aa  we  know  them,  were  rather  carriers  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  nations,  than  manufacturers  or  producers  on  their  own 
account.  We  know  that, the  Greeks  obtained  through  intercourse 
with  them  in  remote  early  times  a  system  of  writing,  of  numbers, 
weights  and  measures.  Their  numerous  factories  or  settlements  in 
the  Greek  islands  give  additional  proof  of  their  practical  turn  of  inind^| 
while  the  absence  of  any  important  trace  of  them  in  the  literature  j 
of  Greece  excludes  them  effectually  from  any  claim  to  havej 
influenced  directly  the  polite  side  of  the  Greek  character.  From  j 
this  estimate  of  the  Phcenicians,  it  would  follow  that  whatever  works 
of  art  they  may  have  produced  in  Sidon  or  elsewhere,  could  only 
have  been  imitations,  more  or  less  exact,  of  objects  with  which  they 
had  become  familiar  from  contact  with  other  nations.  Their  local 
position  admitted  readily  of  contact  with  Assyria,  and  it  is  now 
known  as  a  fact,  that  it  was  from  that  quarter  that  they  derived  their 
system  of  weights  and  measures.  That  they  obtained  also  from  the  ^ 
same  quarter  articles  of  luxury,  which  they  conveyed  to  Greece  for  fl 
sale,  is  as  we  have  said,  expressly  stated  by  Herodotus,  and  when 
the  Assyrian  language  is  better  known  than  it  is  now,  it  may  be 
possil)le  to  confirm  \h%  statement  of  the  historian  by  showing  that 
the  obviously  oriental  names  retained  in  the  Greek  language  for  such  j 
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articles  as  perfumery,  are  really  words  of  Assjrrian  derivation.  At 
least  there  has  been  found  in  Greece  and  in  Italy  a  conBiderable 
number  of  little  round  vases  with  small  necks,  clearly  shaped  to 
contain  precious  liquids,  and  ornamented  with  floral  patterns  and 
figures  of  animals,  which,  both  in  their  style  and  disposition  in 
parallel  hands,  strongly  suggest  an  Assyrian  influence  in  the  country 
ihere  they  were  made.  Specimens  of  Phoanician  sculpture,  many  of 
tbem,  it  appears,  of  a  very  early  date,  have  recently  been  found  in 
large  numbers  in  the  island  of  C)^rus,  and  in  the  various  verdicts 
delivered  upon  them  in  public  journals  we  find  the  similarity 
lietween  them  and  Assyrian  sculpture  generally  made  the  subject  of 
remark.  This  remark,  founded  as  we  think  in  fact,  will  therefore 
relieve  us  for  the  present  of  any  anxiety  about  the  correctness  of  our 
opinion  when  we  say  that  the  works  of  art  sold  to  the  Greeks  in 
Homer's  time  by  Phoenician  trader^j,  may  either  have  been  produced 
itt  the  busy  workshops  of  Assjrria,  or  failing  that,  must  have  borne  a 
strikbg  resemblance  to  objects  of  the  same  class  produced  there. 
To  justify  still  further  this  opinion,  we  have  only  to  turn  to  the 
remains  of  Assyrian  art,  to  find  ample  illustration  of  the  various 
articles  of  luxury  referred  to  by  Homer  ;  ivories  richly  carved  and 
^inlaid,  bronze  vessels,  beautiful  for  material  and  elaborate  in  work- 
ip,  armour,  and  even  some  fragments  of  pottery.    The  dresses 

om  by  high  personages  in  the  sculptured  rehefs,  show   to  what 
vellous  extent  the  art  of  embroidery  had  been  carried. 

So  far  our  observations  have  been  intentionally  confined  to  works 
of  a  secondary  order  of  merit,  such  as  would  properly  have  been 
executed  by  skilled  workmen.  We  have,  indeed,  suggested,  when 
speaking  of  Tychios  and  Ikmalios,  that  there  may  have  existed  in 
Homer's  time  a  superior  class  of  workmen  to  whom  the  title  of 
■^iA>U  might  to  some  extent  be  allowed,  though  their  efforts  were 
liotibtless  restricted  to  the  decoration  of  articles  of  daily  use.  That 
a  transition  from  mere  decoration  to  ambitious  artistic  designs  had 
takeu  place  in  Assyria  as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  may  be  proved 
i»y  simple  reference  to  the  sculptured  reliefs  from  the  palace  of  Nim- 
f^A,  executed  in  the  9th  century  B.C.,  and  manifestly  pre-supposing 
centuries  of  practice  in  the  higher  forms  of  art.  And  unless  on  the 
theory  that  an  order  of  artist-workmen  existed  then  in  Greece  also, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  account  for  Horner's  description  of  the  shield 
of  Achilles.  A  fabric  of  the  poet's  fancy  it  cannot  be*.  On  the  other 
band  there  is  no  necessity  for  supposing  that  he  had  a  particular 

';[d  before  his  mind,  the  probability  being  that  he  composed  the 

>  .4.  /US  scenes  on  it  from  isolated  works.     The  chief  poetic  merit  of 

the  passage,  as  it  appears  to  us,  consists  in  the  admirable  propriety 

with  which  a  divine  artist  is  charged   with   the   design  which   is. 

VOL.   XXItl.  E 
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nothing  sbort  of  a  sutumary  of  the  various  efforts  of  mortal  artists, 
each  striving  to  immortalize  a  separate  phase  of  human  affairs.  In 
the  case  of  the  chorus  scene,  the  poet  distinctly  expresses  his  indebt- 
edness to  a  Greek  artist  by  comparing  it  with  a  work  of  Daedalos. 
And,  if  tlus  view  of  the  question  be  correct,  the  mention  of  a  Greek 
sculptor  as  the  author  of  a  work  which  served  as  a  model  for  one 
scene,  may  entitle  us  to  assume  that  the  other  scenes  were  drawiii 
from  similar  sources.  As»  however,  the  scarcity  of  Greek  remains 
from  the  Homeric  times  does  not  permit  as  to  trace  these  sources, 
it  will  be  satisfactory  if,  after  having  shown  that  in  works  of  secondary  ■ 
merit  a  remarkable  conformity  of  spirit  obtained  between  the  Assy- 
rian and  the  Greek  art  of  the  time  of  Homer,  wc  succeed  in  finding 
among  the  remains  of  the  former,  scenes  analogous  to  those  that 
occur  on  the  sliield.     The  poet  begins  ;— 

Then  first  he  formeil  the  immense  and  solid  eMeld  : 
Rioli  various  artifice  emblazoned  the  field  : 
It*  utmofit  verge  a  three -fi>ld  circle  bound : 
A  Bilver  chain  suHpends  the  massy  round  : 
Five  ample  plates  the  broud  expanse  oompoee, 
And  g^odlike  labours  on  the  surface  rose. 
There  ehon©  the  image  of  the  master  mind, 
Then  earth,  then  heaven,  then  ocean  he  designed  : 
The  unwearied  sun,  the  moon  completely  roiind  : 
The  starrj  light  that  heaven's  high  convex  crowned : 
The  Pleiads,  Hyadg,  and  the  Northern  team  :  « 

And  great  Orion^s  more  refulgent  beam 
To  which  around  the  a^cle  of  the  akj 
The  hejy:  revolving  poLnta  his  golden  eje 
Still  shines  exalted  on  the  ethereal  plain, 
Nor  bathes  his  blazing  forehead  on  the  main. 

The  iisual  method  of  explaining  this  passage  from  an  artistic  point 
of  inew  is  by  assiimiDg  the  elements  of  the  world  mentioned  in  it  to 
have  been  represented  by  their  respective  mythological  persoaifica^ 
tiong.  In  favour  of  snch  a  proceeding  there  is  the  extreme  proba- 
bility that  a  tendency  to  personify  and  then  to  worship  as 
anthropomorphic  beings  the  elements  of  nature  had  taken  a  powerful 
hold  on  the  Greek  mind  at  a  period  considerably  earlier  than  Homer.  ■ 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  art  could  have  kept  | 
pace  with  the  activity  of  religioufi  thought  in  these  or  even  in  after 
times.  Setting  aside  these  considerations  and  confining  ourselves 
strictly  to  the  passage,  it  would  seem  that  the  evidence  is  not 
unevenly  lialanced  as  supporting  a  personified  or  a  realistic  rendering 
of  the  subject  To  quote  the  words  of  an  ingenious  writer,*  "The 
notice  that  the  Bear  is  aim  named  the  wain  more  than  counter-    , 
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balances  the  inference  from  the  notice  that  it  observes  Orion ;  and 
BO,  a^n,  the  phantom  of  personification  that  rises  in  the  m>ight  of 
yn  fades  away  by  its  associiition  with  other  signa  as  croiening 
heaven,  and  if  the  unwearied  sun  calls;  up  an  image  of  the 
l^lestial  character,  the  full  vwon  confines  its  to  the  simple  image  of 
a  disc  iUuminated.  As  regards  tlie  constellations,  the  conflicting 
impressions  are  l>est  reconciled  by  such  a  blending  of  personal  and 
stellar  representation  as  we  see  in  the  circular  group  of  low  relief  in 
Flaxman  s  shield  ;  but  the  treatment  of  Earth,  Hearen^  and  Sea  is 
not  80  easily  conceived. 

As  it   would    obviously   require    only    a  small   weight   of  fresh 
evidence  to  cause  the  balance  to  preponderate  in  favour  of  a  realistic 
treatment,  we  would  call   attention  to  two  Assyrian  bronze  bowls 
(layard,  pL  61  and  66),  on  each  of  which  is  a  representation  in  relief 
of  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  with  its  mountains, 
plains,  woods,  and  animal  hfe.    In  both  cases  the  subject  occupies  the 
hollow  interior  of  the  bowls,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  band  ornamented 
with  figures  of  animals  or  of  men.    The  work  is  in  many  respects  con- 
ventional, as.  for  example,  in  the  matter  of  the  mountain  tops,  all  of 
which  are  formed  by  three  equally  high  peaks.     But  on  the  whole, 
there  is  a  very  stiiking  amount  of  realism  in  the  design.  In  the  centre 
of  both  the  bowls  there  is  something  which  does  not  readily  admit 
of  explanation.     In  the  one  case  it  is  an  oblong  band,  which  appears 
to  rest  on  the  mountains,  covered  with  a  pattern  composed  of  stippled 
lozenges  and  studded  with  nine  silver  globules,  one  of  which  is  larger 
than  the  rest.     We  had  thought  that  it  might  have  been  intended  to 
represent   the  firmament  with  the  sun,   moon,  and  seven  stars,  in 
which  case  the  illustration  of  the  Homeric  passage  %vould  have  been 
all  but  complete.     In  the  other  bowl  (pi  61),  the  centre  ornament, 
which  is  rather  circular  than  oblong,  is  thickly  studded  with  silver 
globules  and  has  at  its  four  cardinal  points  a  head  apparently  of  a 
deity.    Whether  or  not  in  both  cases  a  representation  of  the  heavens 
was  meant  to  be  conveyed,  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  we 
iave  here  to  do  with  a  realistic  rendering  of  the  earth's  aspect  such 
Hi  the  Homeric  passage  suggests.    And,  further,  it  should  be  observed 
that  the  shape  of  these  bowls  lends  itself  to  such  a  subject  exactly 
in  the  same  manner  as  would  the  um6o  of  a  shield,  upon  which  it  has 
been  the  unifoim  practice  in  interpreting  the  passage  to  place  this 
fcene.     But  while  agreeing  with  Brunn  as  to  the  extreme  likelihood 
of  the  poet  s  having  tad  some  such  work  of  art  before  his  mind,  we 
luiTC  a  difficulty  in  convincing  ourselves  that  the  bowls  in  question 
4r«    really    the    productions    of    Assyrian    workshops.      The    four 
heads  of  deities  and  the  human  figures  which  occur  on  one  of  them 
are  of  a  most  ixnmistakably  Egyptian  type.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
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muuntaiiis,  plains,  trees,  animals,  and,  principally,  the  style  of  work- 
manship are  obviously  Assyrian,  The  presence  of  Egyptian  figures, 
it  haa  been  suggested^  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  temporary 
influence  of  skilled  workmen  earned  ofif  from  Egypt  in  the  Assyrian 
raids.  With  this,  aa  it  appears  to  us,  not  unreasonable  suggestion 
we  will  leave  the  question  and  hear  the  poet  further  : — 

Two  cities  radiant  on  tJie  ahleld  appear. 
The  image  one  of  peace,  and  one  of  war. 
Here  sacred  pomp  and  g^cnial  fca^t  doliglit, 
And  solemn  dance  and  Hymeneal  rite  ! 
Along  the  street  the  new  made  brides  are  led, 
Witli  torcfies  flaming*,  to  the  nuptial  bed  ; 
The  youthful  dancetg  in  a  circle  bound 
To  the  soft  flute  and  citem'a  silver  sound  ; 
Through  tho  fair  street,  the  matrons  in  a  row. 
Stand  in  their  porches  and  enjoy  the  show. 

There  in  the  forum  swarm  a  nnmeroua  t^rain, 

The  subject  of  debate,  a  townaman  slain  : 

One  pleads  the  fine  discharged,  which  one  denied, 

And  bade  the  public  and  the  laws  decide  ; 

The  witness  is  produced  on  either  hand  : 

For  this  or  that,  the  partial  people  stand  : 

The  appointed  heralds  fitill  the  noisy  bands. 

And  form  a  ring  with  eoeptres  in  their  hands  ; 

On  8ea(a  of  atone  within  tho  sacred  place 

The  reverend  elders  nodded  o*cr  the  cu^e  ; 

Alternate  each  the  attesting  sceptre  took 

And  rising  Bolemn,  each  his  sentence  spoke. 

Two  golden  talents  lay  amidst,  in  sight, 

The  prize  of  him  who  best  adjudged  the  right. 

The  Assyrian  reliefa,  it  must  be  confessed,  furnish  no  very  ample 
material  for  the  illustration  of  the  city  at  peace.  This,  however,  need 
occasion  no  surprise,  seeing  that  the  design  of  these  sculptures  was 
to  celebrate  the  triumphs  of  the  monarchs  whose  palaces  they 
adorned.  At  tlie  same  time  we  find  in  plates  24,  30,  36,  50,  and 
78  walled  cities  represented  in  a  bird's-eye  view  with  houses  and 
tent6,  within  which  people  are  visible  occupied  in  various  ways. 
And,  again,  in  plates  48  and  4f),  occur  similar  designs  with  the 
addition  of  a  procession  of  women  and  children,  headed  by  musicians, 
which  for  want  of  a  better,  may  be  taken  as  having  furnished  the 
'  notice  for  the  mamage  processiou  in  tlie  poem.  As  regards  what 
took  place  in  the  forum,  it  would  manifestly  be  absurd  to  expect 
among  w^orks  of  Assyrian  origin  a  model  for  a  scene  so  characteristi- 
cally Hellenic,    The  poet  proceeds  ;— 

Anotlier  part  (n  prospect  dlltcring  far) 
Glowed  with  refulgent  arniB  and  horrid  war. 
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Two  mighty  hosta  a  leagoered  town  embrace, 

And  one  would  pillage,  one  would  bum  the  place. 

Heantime  the  townsmen,  armed  with  aileat  care^ 

A  secret  ambush  on  the  foe  prepare  j 

Their  wives,  their  children,  and  tho  watchful  band 

Of  tremblinjf  parents  on  the  turrets  stand. 

They  march  by  Pallas  and  by  Mars  made  bold  ; 

Gold  were  the  g:odd,  their  radiant  g^armenta  gold, 

And  gold  their  armour  ;  there  tho  equadron  led 

August,  divine,  superior  by  the  head  ! 

A  place  for  ambush  fit  they  found,  and  Btood 

Covered  with  ahield^  beside  a  ailver  floo<l. 

Two  spies  at  a  diatauoe  lurk,  and  watchful  seem 

If  ahoop  or  o^cen  seek  the  winding  stream. 

Boon  the  white  llock  proceeded  o'er  the  plains, 

And  Bteers  slow  moving,  and  two  ahcpberd  Bwaina  ; 

Behind  them,  piping  on  their  reeds,  they  go, 

Nor  fear  dn  ambush,  nor  suspect  a  foe. 

In  arma  the  glittering  ^uadron  rising  round 

Rush  sudden  :  hills  of  slaughter  heap  the  ground; 

Whole  flocka  and  herds  lie  bl^^eding  on  the  plains, 

And  all  amidst  them,  dead,  the  shepherd  ewains  ! 

The  bellowing  oxen  the  besiegers  hear: 

They  rise,  take  horse,  approaeh,  and  meet  the  war, 

Tliey  fight,  they  fall,  beside  tho  silver  flood. 

There  tomult,  there  contention  stood  confessed; 

One  reared  a  dagger  at  a  c&piiye's  breast, 

One  held  a  living  foe,  that  frealily  bled 

With  new  made  wounds:  another  dragged  a  dead: 

Kow  here,  now  there,  the  carcases  they  tore: 

Fatfe  stalked  amidst  them,  grim  with  human  gore. 

And  the  whole  war  came  out,  and  met  the  eye, 

And  each  bold  figure  seemed  to  live  or  die* 

Turning  to  (Layaiti)  plate  66,  wo  find   a  city  at  war.    Women 

and   unarmed    men   are   un   the   highest  ramparts,    hurling   down 

stones  on  the  assailants,  or  imploring  with  outstretched  arms  an  end 

to  the  strife.     In  place  of  squadrons  going  forth  to  meet  the  enemy 

before  the  walls  under  divine  leadership,  we  have,  as  the  triumphal 

nature  of  these  sculptures  would  lead  us  to  expect,  frequent  instances 

\di  squadrons   advancing   to  an  assault,  and  led  by  monarclis,  the 

I  ^lendour  of  whose  armour  is  at  once  recognizable  as  worthy  of  the 

isomeric  praise.     Nor  is  it  unirnportant  to  notice  with  regard  to  the 

city  on  its  defence  that  while  the  sculptor,  from  tho  nature  of  hii*  art, 

could  not  present  to  us  Huch  a  scene  otherwise  than  by  selecting 

rjiome  one  point  as  that  of  the  guard  upon  the  walls,  the  poet  on  the 

pother  hand  would  not  necessarily  have  restricted  himself  as  he  does 

)i/o  these  limits,  unless  be  had  been  describing  an  actual  work  of  art 

which  he  had  seen  reproducing  such  a  subject.      More  complete, 

however,  id  the  vividness  with  which  they  recal  the  Homeric  passage 
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are  plates  45  and  46  with  theii*  scene  of  terrible  slaughter  taking 
pkoe  beside  the  banks  of  a  stream  into  which  man  and  horse  are 
being  hnrled  confusedly.  The  plain  ie  strewn  with  dead  or  dying 
men  who  bite  the  dust.  In  one  part  of  the  field  the  conflict  still 
rages  ;  in  another,  where  strife  has  ceased  for  a  moment  vultures 
hover  above  the  glazed  eyes  of  the  fallen.  It  is  clear  that  the  ground 
had  been  selected  for  the  sake  of  the  shelter  offered  by  the  many 
trees  that  stud  it,  and,  perhaps,  also  for  the  sake  of  a  preliminary 
ambush.  As  the  eye  passes  from  where  the  confusion  is  greatest  to 
the  left,  the  ground  becomes  level  and  is  quite  bare  of  trees.  On 
the  extreme  left  is  a  huge  mound,  from  the  top  of  which  bow-men 
maintain  a  fire  upon  the  assailants.  Unfortunately  the  sculpture 
breaks  otF  at  this  point  But  as  the  prize  of  so  fierce  a  battle  could 
not  well  have  been  less  than  the  possession  of  a  walled  city,  we  shall 
be  warranted  in  filling  up  the  lacuna  with  one  of  those  views  of 
towns  so  common  in  Assyrian  sculpture.  Battles  in  woods  and  by 
the  banks  of  streams  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Assyrian 
reliefs. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  passage  we  may  observe  that  in 
pure  Hellenic  sculpture,  so  far  as  may  he  judged  from  the  remains 
at  present  known,  representations  of  walled  towns  do  not  occur.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  will  be  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  practice 
did  not  to  some  extent  admit  scenes  of  that  kind  in  early  times,  if 
on  referring  to  the  description  of  the  sculpture  on  the  chest  of 
Kypselos  (Pausanias,  v.  17),  we  find  mention  of  a  representation  of 
the  house  or  palace  of  Araphiaraos.  But,  perhaps,  the  most  significant 
fact  that  can  be  adduced  as  tending  to  prove  that  these  favourite 
designs  of  the  Assyrian  sculptures  were  not  without  influence  upon 
the  Greeks  of  Homer  a  time,  is  that  the  sculptured  reliefs  discovered 
in  Lycia,  a  country  memorably  connected  ^vith  the  Trojan  war, 
display  an  abundance  of  views  of  walled  cities  and  forts.  It  is  not 
to  be  imderstood  that  the  Lycian  reliefs,  which  we  possess,  reach 
back  to  anything  like  the  Homeric  period.  Those,  at  least,  which 
represent  walled  cities  can  in  no  case  belong  to  an  earlier  date  than 
the  5th  century  B«C.,  and  may  be  as  much  as  a  century  later.  In 
point  of  execution  they  are  so  peculiarly  Greek  that  we  may  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  the  artist  or  artists  must  have  studied  at  Athens 
about  the  time  of  the  second  Attic  school.  But  in  point  of  subject^ 
we  observe  a  marked  affinity  to  the  Assyrian,  How,  then,  unless 
on  the  theory  of  a  poweifid  local  tradition,  are  we  to  explain  this 
singular  mixture  of  a  minimum  Assyrian  with  a  maximum  Greek 
element  ?  As  regards  the  population  of  Lycia,  it  appears  that  it, 
too,  comprised  the  mixed  elements  of  early  Greek  settlers  and  a 
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'jHndtive  race  whose  origin,  though  luuloubtedly  oriental,  cannot 
inJDy  be  determiiied  until  the  Lyciun  language  is  made  out.  The 
real  iniportaace,  however,  in  establishing  a  connection  between  the 
ancient  art  of  Assyria  and  Lycia,  lies  in  this  that  it  involves  a  farther 
coimection  with  tlie  art  of  Greece,  the  earliest  record  of  wliicli  is 
that  the  walls  of  tlie  Prehomeric  Tiryns  were  built  by  Cyclopes  from 
Lycia,  invited  for  the  purpose,  a  record  which  derives  additional 
Tieight  frorn  the  manner  in  which  what  appears  to  be  among  the 
oldest  legends  of  the  Peloponnesus  are  interwoven  with  incidents 
that  transpired  in  Lycia. 

Next  in  order  on  the  shield  comes  a  series  of  scenes  intended  to 
present  a  contrast  to  the  stir,  turmoil  and  horrors  of  those  that  have 
gone  before.  In  the  first  of  these  scenes  we  have  a  vernal  picture 
of  ploughing  the  land,  in  the  second,  a  harvest  scene,  in  the  third,  a 
vintage,  and  in  the  fourth,  a  representation  of  pastoral  life  and  its 
most  exciting  incidents.  Now  without  saying  that  all  or  anyone  of 
these  scenes  can  be  illustrated  with  accuracy  in  detail  from  the 
remains  of  Assjrrian  sculpture,  it  may  be  emphatically  asseiled  that 
tfae  impression  left  on  the  mind  by  the  Homeric  passage  finds  an 
admirable  counterpart  in  the  Assyrian  reliefs.  For  example  in  plate 
17  we  have  a  glimpse  of  out-door  life,  which,  though  the  occupation 
^4  •  be  different^  furnishes  materials  for  a  reconstruction  of  the  ploughing 
^Hloeiie.  It  is  a  sunny  landscape  with  stream  and  plain  and  gentle 
^^kilazid  grown  with  trees  of  various  kinds.  Workmen  are  preceding 
^'irisiirely  with  barrows  conveying  coils  of  rope  or  timbers  to  be 
employed  in  moving  a  huge  piece  of  sculpture  from  a  quarry  in  the 
diistaDce.  Again,  if  wood- falling  be  substituted  for  harvest  ope  ra- 
tions, several  examples  will  be  found  among  the  sculptures.  This 
differeace  of  occupation  will  be  made  light  of,  when  it  is  found  that 
a  parallel  can  be  produced  (plate  35)  for  one  of  the  most  striking 
points  in  the  harvest  scene,  the  preparation  of  a  repast  in  the  open 
air.  The  animal  happens  to  be  a  kid  instead  of  an  ox,  and  the 
occasion  of  the  feast  appears  to  be  the  ordinary  demands  of  appetite 
produced  by  a  long  march.  The  persons  who  are  to  profit  by  it,  are 
victorious  soldiers.  Behind  them  is  a  long  string  of  captives,  men, 
women,  and  children,  carry iug  with  them  their  household  effects  and 
accompanied  by  their  scanty  Hocks  and  herds.  The  artist  has  no 
maans  nt  his  command  to  express  sorrow  in  their  countenances,  and 
lailmg  this,  he  has  resort  to  such  simple  touches  of  nature,  as  that 
of  a  mother  stooping  to  give  the  tired  boy  at  her  feet  a  drink  from 
the  water-skin  which  she  carries.  The  children  busying  themselves 
to  help  the  &heaf-gatherers  in  the  Homeric  scene  is  another  similar 
touch  of  nature. 
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Passing  over  the  vintage,  for  which,  though  instances  are  to  be 
found  in  the  sculptures  of  men  and  women  cjirrying  baskets  of  fruit, 
no  adequate  illustration  is  to  be  found,  we  come  to  the  following 
sketch  of  pastoral  life  : — 


IleTQ  herds  of  oxen  mw^\  erect  and  bold, 
Rear  high  their  horn  a  and  aecm  to  low  in  gold^ 
And  Bpeed  to  meadowa,  on  whose  roniidiiig  ehorea 
A  rapid  torrent  through  the  ruehes  roaTs: 
Four  golden  herdsmen,  aa  their  guardiBUs  stand. 
And  nine  sour  dogg  complete  the  matio  band. 
Two  lions  ruahing  from  tho  wood  appeared 
And  seized  a  bull,  the  master  of  the  herd  : 
He  roaned ;  in  viun  the  dogB^  the  men  ^thstood ; 
Thej  tore  his  flesh  and  drank  the  sable  blood. 
The  dog^  (oft  cheered  in  vain)  desert  tho  prey, 
Bread  the  grim  terrorSp  and  at  dist&noe  bay. 

As  one  of  several  scenes  representing  herds  plate  60  may  be 
mentioned.  In  plate  45  we  have  a  lion  attacking  a  bull,  a  subject 
which  is  by  no  means  unusual  in  Assyrian  artw     Finally,  we  read : — 

A  figured  dance  aucoeeds:  snub  once  was  seen 
*  In  lofty  GnoBsus  r  for  the  Cretan  queen, 

Formed  by  Daedalean  art;  a  comely  band 

Of  youths  and  maidenB,  bounding  hand  in  hand: 

The  maids  in  soft  cymars  of  linen  draased  *, 

The  youths  all  graceful  in  the  glossy  vest; 

Of  these  the  lock«  with  flowery  wreaths  enrolled  \ 

Of  t^iese  the  sides  adorned  with  swordjj  of  goldi. 

That  glittering  gay,  from  silver  belts  de]>end. 

Now  all  at  once  they  rise,  at  once  descend. 

With  well  taught  feet ;  now  shape  in  oblique  waya, 

Confusedly  regular,  the  moving  maxe  i 

Now  forth  at  once,  too  swift  for  sight,  they  spring, 

And  nndistingui.shed  blend  the  flying  ring  : 

So  whirls  a  wheel,  in  giddy  circle  toss'd, 

And  rapid  as  it  turns  tho  single  spokes  are  lost. 

The  gazing  multitudes  admire  around  ; 
^  Two  active  tumblers  in  the  centre  bound  i 

Now  high,  now  low,  their  pliant  limbs  they  bend ; 

And  general  songg  the  uprightly  revel  ends. 

It  would  not  be  expected  from  the  comparatively  small  extent 
Assyrian  remains  that  a  parallel  should  be  found  for  eveiy  scene  in 
the  Homeric  description  of  the  shield,  even  if  it  were  supposed  that 
it  had  been  altogether  inspired  by  the  sight  of  Assyrian  works  of 
art.  As  it  happens,  however,  that  the  chorus  scene  here  described  is 
expressly  compared  with  tlie  work  of  a  Greek  artist,  Daedalos^  we 
naturally  liave  reconrse  for  an  illustration  of  it  to  the  remains  of 
eai*ly  Greek  art     Prepared  as  we  are  for  very  limited  success  in  so 
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doing,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  on  a  vase  discovered  at  Vulci,  and  now 
in  the  national  collection,  a  representation  which,  considering  the 
limits  imposed  on  vase  painters  even  in  the  best  times  of  the  art, 
may  fairly  be  taken  to  be  a  reproduction  of  an  original  work  such  as 
the  chorus  executed  by  Daedalos  may  have  been.     That  the  vase  in 
question  is  one  of  the  very  earliest  examples  of  the  potter's  art  may 
be  confidently  asserted     But  lest  we  should  fail  in  carrying  con- 
viction on  this  point  to  the  minds  of  those  who  are  aware  of  the 
divergency  of  opinion  in  such  matters  among  archoeologists,  we  may 
state  first  that  the  vase  wa.^  found  in  a  tomb,  along  with,  among 
other  objects  of  high  antiquity,  the  bronze  bust  already  referred  to 
U  liaving  been  executed  in  the  fasliion,  styled  ajyhifrelaton,  which 
obUined  previoas  to  the  invention  of  casting ;  and,  secondly,  that 
opon  the  vase  itself  occur  several  figures   of  Centaurs  which   by 
having  human  instead  of  equine  forelegs  conform  with  what  is  known 
both  from  Pausanias  and  from  remains  of  early  art,  to  have  been 
their  archaic  appearance*     It  is  further  a  singular  coincidence  that 
among  the  various  other  subjects  on  the  vase  there  is  one  which 
represents  Theseus  struggling  with  the  Minotaur  inside  the  labyrinth 
At  Crete  made  by  Daedalos,  Ariadne  standing  outside  and  holding 
the  end  of  clue.     The  chorus,  headed  by  a  musician  (/jiera  hi  a-fpta 
f}UK7F€T0  Btloi   aoihof,  (poptAiCt*iv)   is  composed  of   men   and    women 
alternately,  holding  each   other  by  the  hand   (akXr]Ku>v  vttI  Kapni^ 
Xdpas  Ixoi/rcs),      They  are  further  alternately  clad    in   white   and 
ie,  reminding  us  of  the  Homeric  distinction^ 

Tuv  J*at  fiiv  Xfrrrar  oBoifas  (x^^'f  oJ  ^*  )(iT^vas 

With  regard  now  to  the  manner  in  which  so  many  and  so  varied  a 
class  of  subjects  may  have  been  disposed  on  the  surface  of  one  shield,  it 
is  interesting  to  observe  that  opinions  have  been  hitherto  almost 
nniformly  in  favour  of  a  division  of  the  shield  into  five  concentric 
indSj  the  five  plates  of  which  it  was  composed  so  overlapping  one 
lother  as  to  form  each  a  distinct  band.  On  the  centre  or  umbo, 
would  occur  the  cosmical  scene  with  which  the  poet  begins.  The 
other  scenes  woxild  occupy  the  concentric  circles.  That  this  method 
of  arrangement,  originally  suggested  by  the  long  bands  of  sculpture 
fhidi  decorate  the  friezes  of  Greek  temples  and  confirmed  by  the 
ution  of  the  reliefs  on  the  chest  of  Kypselos  in  parallel  bands, 
may  well  have  been  adopted  on  the  shield  of  AchiUes,  is  rendered 
highly  probable  by  the  discovery  at  Caere  some  years  ago  of  several 
bron2e  shields  oraamented  with  patterns  disposed  in  concentric 
liands.  From  the  very  archaic  character  of  the  ornaments  upon 
them,  and  of  the  objects  found  in  the  same  tombs,  these  shields  have 
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reach  back  in  date  almost,  if  not  quite,  to  the  j 
now,   it  be   asked,  whether  in  this  respect  also 


been  presumed  to 
Homeric  age.     If, 

Afis^Trian  sculpture  may  have  furnished  a  model  for  the  Greeks  to  1 
■work  by,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  answering  affirmatively,  seeing! 
that  it  was  a  most  frequent  practice  of  the  Assyrian  sculptors  to^ 
anange  their  subjects  in  parallel  bands.  It  will  be  seen  that  thi^ 
interpretation  of  the  arrangement  of  the  shield  proceeds  on  the 
theory  that  Homer  had  in  his  mind's  eye  a  shield,  whether  real  or 
imaginary,  ornamented  upon  principles  of  art  which  are  known  to 
have  been  applied  constantly  in  Greek  aculpture,  and  more  or  leas 
constantly  in  that  of  As^syria,  On  the  other  hand,  though  we  am 
inclined  to  agree  with  this*  method  of  interpretation,  it  is  possible  tod 
imagine  a  more  realistic  rendering  of  the  subject  as  making  up  one! 
entire  design,  the  aim  of  which,  as  became  the  divine  aitist,  was  to^ 
present  a  view  of  the  world  and  an  average  of  teiTestrial  occupations. 
For  instance,  we  could  conceive  the  whole  surface  of  the  shield, 
except  the  nmho  and  the  outer  margin,  occupied  by  such  a  view  of 
the  configuration  of  the  earth  as  we  have  found  on  the  true  Assyrian 
bronze  bowls.  In  the  plains  would  be  placed  the  cities,  the  combat, 
and  other  subjects.  On  the  margin,  surrounding  the  whole,  as  the 
poet  says,  the  ocean  would  then  be  more  obviously  in  its  right  place, 
as  would  also  be  the  constellations  on  the  nmho. 

So  far  the  points  of  resemblance  which  we  have  noticed  between 
the  shield  of  Achilles  and  the  sculptures  of  Assjrria,  appear  to  be 
such  as  would  imply  a  common  origin  for  the  art  of  sculpture  in 
relief  as  practiced  in  ancient  Greece  and  Assyria,  while  the  points  of 
diflference  appear  to  be  such  as  would  arise  from  the  difference  of 
local  conditions  under  which  the  art  existed  in  the  two  countries, 
such  differences,  in  fact,  and  such  points  of  resemblance  as  may 
be  observ^ed  in  the  contemporary  art  of  any  two  European 
nations  acquainted  with  each  other's  productioos.  In  both  these 
ancient  countries  at  the  period  of  which  we  have  been  treating,  the 
manner  of  working,  that  is  to  say,  in  relief,  as  opposed  to  sculpture  in 
the  round,  the  preference  for  naturalistic  subjects  and  the  choice  of 
material  Id  which  to  render  them,  seems  to  have  been  the  same. 
There  remains,  therefore,  only  the  claim  of  priority  in  the  practice 
of  this  branch  of  art,  and  as  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  assigning 
the  award  to  the  country  whose  general  civilization  is  so  conspicuously 
the  older  of  the  two,  as  that  of  Assyria,  we  come  round  to  the  state- 
ment with  which  Brunn  started,  "That  the  Greeks  had  obtained 
from  the  Assyrians  an  alphabet,  so  to  speak,  of  art,  which  theyfl 
gradually  modified  and  employed  for  a  language  of  art  peculiarly 
their  own/' 
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If,  uow,  our  estimate  of  the  advance  made  by  tli€  art  of  sculpture 
m  relief  among  the  Greeks  at  the  early  date  of  the  Homeric  poems 
be  correct,  it  becomes  a  question  of  immense  importance  to  account 
for  the  condition  of  that  art  10  subsequent  times,  to  discover  whether 
it  immediately  relapsed  or  whether  it  maintained  a  steady  progress. 
As  evidence  on  this  point  Bronn  cites  a  work  of  art  which,  for  other 
reafions,  has  a  marked  position  in  our  recollections.     We  refer  to  the 
diest  of  Kj^ocloa,  King  of  Corinth»  and  the  simple  tale  told  of  it  by 
Herodotus.     The  mother  of   Kypselos,  to  conceal   her  newly-born 
soa  from  those  who  were  hostile  to  his  succession  to  the  throne 
of  Corinth,  placed  him  in  a  box.     Whether  it  was  that  the  bo3t  had 
beea  carefully  stowed  away,  or  whether  it  was,  as  we  prefer  to  think, 
that  its  very  obriousness.  as  the  familiar  receptacle  for  the  queen's 
robes,  protected  it,  the  child  effectually  escaped  the  observation  of 
hifl  enemies,  and  in  grateful  token  of  his  safety,  the  box  was  after- 
wards placed  in  the  temple  of  Hera  at  Olympia,     It  was  there  that 
P^UBanias  saw  it  and  noted  down  the  description  of  it  which  we  now 
poeess.      Made  of  cedar,  it  was  ornamented  with  a  multitude  of 
figmes  sculptured  in  gold,  ivory,  or  cedar,  and  disposed  in  five  parallel 
bsoda     Following  the  arrangement  of  Pausanias,  we  find  that  these 
fij^nn-es  constitute  over  thirty  separate  groups  or  subjects,  including 
Among  them  two  armies  and  an  athletic  competition  in  presence  of 
spectators.     Taking  the  number  of  the  figui-es  at  the  lowest  possible 
computation,  we  have  still  manifestly  a  work,  which  for  mere  power 
of  composition  and  execution,  must  have  taxed  the  artist  much  more 
tbao  the  shield  of  Achilles  would  have  done.     But  we  also  become 
mvare  of  a  considerable  advance  which  has  been   made  in  another 
direetion  since  the  time  of  the   Homeric  shield.      Instead   of  the 
eomhatfi  between  nameless  masses  of  men,  we  have  here  the  encounters 
of  Ikmiliarly  known  heroic  personages  whose  names,  as  if  the  types 
were    not  yet  quite  established,  >vere   written   beside   them,   says 
PauBaniaa,  in  quaint  ancient  letters.     Instead  of  a  dance  of  unknown 
pecsoDs,  we  have  athletic  games  in  which  the  heroic  competitors  may 
be  litigled  out  by  their  names.     We  have  no  more  nameless  cities  at 
wmr  or  at  peace.     A  powerful  age  of  legend-makmg  has  obviously 
in*  d,  and  under  its  influence  the  art  of  sculpture  has  profited 

tu  ,^-  ^..tent,  at  least,  of  seizing  the  typical  actions  of  many  of  the 
lieiDes  and  reproduced  them  in  a  more  or  less  recognizable  form.  On 
tbe  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  t^iste  for  vaiiety  and 
cosUioeas  of  material  remains,  that  the  arrangement  in  parallel  bands 
afier  the  Assyrian  fashion  is  retained,  and  that  the  art  of  sculpture 
is  still  conBned  to  the  decoration  of  articles  of  daily  use,  that,  in  fact, 
loilptors   are    atiU    but    skilled  workmen,  though,  doubtless,  very 
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superior  in  skill  to  those  of  the  Homeric  age.     In  dealing  with  the 
productions  of  ekilled  workmen  in  those  remote  times,  the  remains 
of  early  Greek  sculpture  have  taught  us  what  to  expect      Thus  in- 
fitructedjit  is  w^ith  pleasure  that  we  turn  to  the  finest  existing  specimen 
of  early  Greek  vase  painting,  the  so-called  Francois  vase  at  Florenca, 
to  find  not   only  the  elaborate  and  tasteful  workmanship,  but  alao  j 
the  very  treatment  of  subject  which  we  should  look  for  on  the  che^^ 
of  Kjpselos.     The  subjects  are  chosen  from  the  same  field  of  ancient 
legend  and  myth,  and  the  name  of  each  hero  or  god  is  written  bj^ 
his  side  in  a  bold  clear  hand.  V 

The  year  assigned  roundly  to  the  reign  of  Kypselos  is  630  B.C. 
Adding  twenty  years  for  his  growth  to  manhood  we  obtain  650  B.a 
as  the  date  of   his   birth,  and    consequently  the    latest   period    at 
which  the  chest  could  have  been    made.      It  should,  however,  be 
remembered  that  Pausanias  speaks  very  emphatically  of  the  archaic 
appearance  of  the  work,  the  forms  of  the  lettei-s  upon  it  and  the 
fact  that  the  verses  in  which  explanations  concerning  the  various 
groups  were  conveyed  were  wi'itten  boustropkedon,  that   is,  to  be 
read  alternately  from  right  to  left,  a  fashion  which  is    known   to 
have    prevailed   only  in   the    earliest   stage   of  Greek   epigraphy. 
Again,  it  should  be  noticed,  that  to  have  escaped  the  search  of  thosd^ 
who  were  bent  on  accomplishing  the  death  of  the  child,  the  chest^ 
must,  as  we  think,  have  been  a  familiar  object,  and  very  probably, 
to  judge   from  its  wealth  of  ornamentation,   a  heirloom.     It  may, 
therefore,   perhaps   be  regarded   as  not    unjustifiable,   if  we   move 
the  date  of  its  execution  back  to  700  B.C.     If,  now,  we  suppos 
both  the   chest  of    Kypselos    and   the   shield  of  AchLUes  to  have 
fairly  represented  the  best  artistic  skill  of  their  respective  dat 
we  obtain   an  intervening   period   of  over   two  or  three   hundred 
years,  during   which  the   progress   we   have  indicated  would  have 
been  made.     With   the  question   as   to   whether   this   period  may 
or  not  have  been  of  sufficiently  long  duration,  we  cannot,  in  thtti 
present  state  of  knowledge,  have  any  special  concern.     The  main™ 
object  of  interest  in  the  matter  is  the  fact  that  we  have  here  to  do 
with  a  work  from  which  it  appeal's  that  Greek  art,  while  retain- 
ing the  elementaiy  principles  of  a  very  early  style,  had  by  about 
700  BX.  assumed  a  phase  so  different  from  that  of  the  Homeric 
poems,  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  the  authofjfl 
of  these  poems,  if  he  had  lived  after  that  date,  successfully  avoiding"^ 
every  word  which,  in  respect  of  art,  might  betray  the  lateness  of  his 
lifetime.     Or  again,  if  we  suppose  our  present  text  of  the  Iliad  to  have 
been  compiled  in  the  4th  century  B.C.  from  epics  till  then  floating  among 
the  people,  and  on  that  account  at  the  mercy  of  every  change  which 
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took  place,  not  only  in  language  but  also  in  such  minor  matters  as 
works  of  art,  we  must  do  more  than  admire  the  success  with  which 
the  compiler  has  restored  them,  so  far  as  the  mention  of  art  is  con- 
cerned, to  what,  from  a  compaiison  with  Assjnrian  monuments  pre- 
sumably contemporary  with  Homer,  we  have  seen  must  have  been 
their  original  condition. 

That  this  artistic  change  from  naturalistic  to  ide^l  subjects  was 

dne  to  the  influence  of  the  legend-makiug  spirit  that  prevailed  in 

the  centuries  immediately  following  the  time  of  Homer  has  already 

been  remarked,  and  that  the  artists  of  that  period  would  naturally 

have  most  sympathy  with  the  new  themes  of  their  own  day  is 

suggested  by  the  variety  of  new  subjects  on  the  chest  of  Kypselos, 

and  the  scarcity  of  subjects  bearing  upon  the  Trojan  war.  As  time  went 

on,  the  new  phase  of  art  became  more  pronounced,  almost  all  trace  of 

the  naturalistic  style  having  disappeared  by  about  530  B.C.,  the  date 

of  Bathykles  of  Magnesia,  whose  sculptured  reliefs  on  the  throne  of 

Apollo  at  Amyklse  still  survive  in  the  pages  of  Pausanias  (iii.  18,  9). 

At  the  same  time,  the  wealth  of  subject  which  that  throne  displays 

dearly  proves  that  the  taste  for  rich  decoration  on  furniture  or  other 

articles  of  daily  use,  which  characterized  the  productions  of  the 

artist-workmen  in  the  Homeric  age,  had  not  yet  been  abandoned. 

Nor  was  it  abandoned  by  even  Pheidias  himself,  as  we  gather  from 

the  description  of  the  throne,  on  which  was  placed  that  ancient 

marvel  of  art,  the  chryselephantine  Zeus  at  Olympia.     It  must,  we 

think,  have  been  some  powerful  tradition  that  suggested  to  the  mind 

of  an  artist  conspicuous,  as  Pheidias  was,  for  the  simplicity  and  unity 

of  his  compositions,  the  propriety  of  introducing  so  great  a  variety  of 

isolated  subjects  on  the  throne  of  Zeus.  By  thus  assuming  a  traditional 

necessity  for  decoration  of  this  kind,  as  the  throne  of  Apollo  just 

mentioned,  the  chest  of  Kypselos,  and  the  crowding  of  figures  and 

groups  on  the  earliest  painted  vases,  entitle  us  to  assume,  we  incur 

as  the  cost  of  explaining  the  somewhat  workmanlike  proceeding  of 

Pheidias  the  duty  of  tracing  the  tradition  to  its  origin.     If  we  have 

correctly  described  the  sculpture  of  the  Homeric  age  as  restricted  to 

the  decoration  of  furniture  and  objects  of  daily  use,  we  shall  have 

traced  the  tradition  in  question  back  to  the  furthest  possible  point 

in  Greek  history.     And  if  Brunn  is  correct  in  declaring  that  the 

Greek  sculpture  of  the  Homeric  age  differed  from  the  contemporary 

sculpture  of  Assyria  only  in  certain  local  features,  and  in  concluding 

from  this  similarity  that  the  Greeks  had  obtained  the  elementary 

principles  of  their  art  by  intercourse  with  the  Assyrians,  we  must 

trace  the  origin  of  this  traditional  taste  for  decoration  to  that  people. 
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That  a  taste  of  this  kind  prevailed  to  an  extraordinary  extent 
Assyrian  art,  is  perhaps  the  first  thought  that  occurs  on  an  inspection 
of  its  remains^  i^hile  as  to  the  remains  of  early  Greek  art,  we  have 
already  said  that  their  most  obvious  characteristic  was  the  presence 
of  this  decorative  spirit  in  a  gi-eater  or  less  degi'ee.  m 

Of  early  Greek  art  we  possess  as  yet  unfortunately  very  few^ 
examples,  and  of  that  art  during  the  Homeric  age  only  one  authentic 
specimen  —  the  sculptured  lions  from  the  gateway  of  Mykenae. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  found  in  recent  years  on  the 
sites  of  the  ancient  cities,  Caere  and  Praeneste,  several  tombs 
remarkable  for  the  similarity  of  their  construction  to  the  tomb  of 
Atreus  at  Mykenae.  Of  these,  the  so-called  Regulini-Galassi  tomb  is 
the  best  example,  Homeric  in  their  construction,  these  tombs  have 
yielded  a  class  of  objects  which  serve  admirably  to  illustrate  the 
general  condition  of  workmanship  as  we  gather  it  from  the  pages  of 
Homer.  In  addition  to  the  bronze  shields  already  noticed  as  pre- 
senting by  the  disposal  of  their  ornaments  in  concentric  bands  a 
parallel  to  the  shield  of  Achilles,  there  have  been  found  numerous 
articles,  apparently  the  personal  ornaments  of  the  entombed, 
including  necklaces  of  amber  and  gold,  which  recal  the  necklace 
presented  by  Eury  machos  to  Penelope,  ivory  cai-vings  of  most  archaic 
appearance  and  objects  in  bronze  and  silver.  More  recently  a  series  of 
excavations  in  Rhodes,  on  the  sites  of  the  two  Homeric  towns,  Kamiros 
and  Jalyssos,  have  brought  to  light  many  examples  of  rare  painting 
and  of  ordinary  workmanship  in  ivoiy,  precious  stones,  gold,  amber^ 
glasSj  and  porcelain,  which,  though  the  date  of  them  cannot  at 
present  be  positively  determined,  are  with  general  consent  assigned 
to  a  period  of  very  remote  antiquity.  Among  the  engraved  gems, 
for  instance,  all  of  a  rude  style,  there  is  one  wiih  a  design  which 
bears  a  most  striking  resemblance  to  the  lions  on  the  Mykenae 
Gateway,  and  on  the  scabbard  from  Nimi*ud.  A  porcelain  cylinder 
with  a  pseudo- Assyrian  design,  and  found  with  the  gem  just  described, 
points  still  more  clearly  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  artistic  pro- 
ductions of  Assyria.  Among  the  objects  in  gold,  all  archaic  in 
appearance,  is  one  with  the  figure  of  a  Centaur,  whose  human,  not 
equine,  forelegs  prove  him  to  be  of  a  very  ancient  type.  One  vase 
from  Jalyssos  is  identical  with  a  vase  found  under  the  lava  at 
Santorin,  and  therefore  of  a  high  antiquitj^  Among  the  vases  from  ^ 
KamiroSj  one  has  already  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  Homeric  ■ 
controversy  by  virtue  of  its  design,  which  represents  the  combat  of 
Hektor  and  Meoelaos  over  the  body  of  Euphorbos.  Its  value, 
however,  for  our  present  purpose,  consists  in  this,  that  while  its  date 
may  be  assigned  on  palaeogi-aphical  grounds  to  about  the  7th  cen- 
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tury  RC,  it  is  far  from  being  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  vase 
panting  from  that  quarter.  A  remarkable  feature  in  the  results  of 
these  excavations  is  that,  though  objects  of  Egjrptiaii  workmanship 
hftve  been  found  in  considerable  numbers,  there  is  not  the  smallest 
trace  of  Egyptian  influence  perceptible  in  the  articles  found  by  the 
Bide  of  them.  At  the  present  day  there  are  doubtless  many  who 
will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  productions  of  Egyptian  art 
had  no  other  charm  to  the  ancient  Greeks  than  that  of  mere 
curiosities,  and  were  reckoned  by  them  at  much  the  same  value  as 
we  attach  to  Chinese  articles.  By  thus  eliminating  the  possibihty  of 
an  Egyptian  influence  on  early  Greek  art,  the  evidence  of  early 
Greek  remains  pointing  to  an  Assyrian  influence,  meagre  as  it  must 
be  confessed  to  be,  will  derive  additional  w^eight.  Much  as  it  is 
dearable  that  this  evidence,  if  real,  should  be  strengthened,  and,  if 
only  apparent,  be  dispelled,  there  appears  to  be  no  reasonable  hope 
of  reaching  that,  until  ancient  sites  in  Greece  proper,  like  those 
of  Orchomenos  and  Mykenae,  have  been  systematically  explored.  In 
tlie  meantime  we  must  be  thankful  for  what  is  being  done  in  the 
way  of  excavations  on  sites  of  ancient  towns  outside  the  present 
kingdom  of  Greece,  where  zeal  for  archaeological  explorations  is  still 
permitted  to  be  indulge3.* 

Conclusively,  however,  as  Brunn's  theory  appears  to  us  to  establish 

the  antiquity  of  our  texts  of  the  Homeric  poems,  it  w^ould  not  be 

proper  to  take  leave  of  tlie  subject  without  a  word  in  reference  to  a 

branch   of  the   Homeric   controvei'sy,    which   of  late  has  been   the 

source  of  an  animated  discussion  in  this  country.     We  refer  to  the 

Greek   painted   vases  and  the  attempts    that  have  been    made  to 

extract  from  them  evidence  bearing  one  way  or  the  other  on  the 

antiquity  of  the  texts.     At  the  outset  we  most  protest  against  such 

a  proceeding  as  that  of  seeking  to  obtain  reliable  testimony  on  a 

purely  Greek  question  from  objects  produced  as  the  vases  are,  by 

fkr  the  greater  part  known  to  have  been,  for  an  Etruscan  market. 

We  would  further  protest  against  the  principle  of  making  the  painted 

TftseB  or  any  other  clas^  of  Greek  monuments  answerable  for  the 

ckAincter  of  the  higher  literature  current  at  the  time  at  which  they 

were  made.     On  what  grounds,  for  instance,  must  we  assume  the 

famous   paintings  of  Polygnotos  in  the  Lesche  at  Delphi  to   have 

purposely  illustrated  the  great  epic  poems  of  his  day  on  the  subject 

of  the  Trojan  war.  seeing  that  in  point  of  fact  there  was  nothing  to 

prevent  the    painter    from    reproducing   every  memorable    incident 

connected  with   the  war,  while  the  poet,  on  the  other  hand,  could 

only  sustain  his  narrative   by  a  judicious  selection  1    And   if  the 

pjunter,  in   order  to   present  a  complete   picture  of  his  subject  is 
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compelled  to  collect  his  facts  from  dififerent  sources,  it  camiot  be 
surprising  if  he  should  give  a  different  version  of  some  of  the  scenes 
which  he  reproduces  in  common  with  the  poet  But  even  granting 
that  the  great  Homeric  epics  must  always  have  exercised  a  paramount 
influence  on  artists,  and  that  the  paintings  of  Polygnotos  were  but 
illustrations  of  them  as  they  eicisted  in  his  tinle  (b.c.  460),  it  would 
surely  be  most  unaccoimtably  strange  if  a  compiler  living  after  his 
time,  and  while  the  paintings  were  still  to  be  seen,  should  ignore  the 
very  valuable  assistance  they  would  have  afforded. 

We  have  said  that  the  painted  vases  which  have  been  introduced 
into  the  controversy  were  principally  made  for  the  Etruscan  market, 
and  we  have  now  further  to  add  that  the  particular  class  of  vases  on 
which  the  discussion  has  mainly  turned,  those  with  black  figures  on 
a  red  ground,  have  since  been  declared  to  belong,  not  to  the  5th 
or  6th  century  B.C.,  but  to  the  2nd  and  end  of  the  Srd  century 
B.a  Considering  that  the  dispute  originated  in,  and  depended 
altogether  upon,  the  supposed  early  date  of  those  vases,  it  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  drop  unless  the  facts  on  which  the  new  theory  rests 
can  be  refuted.  That  theory  was  proposed  about  two  years  ago 
in  a  paper  by  Professor  Brunn,  full  of  laborious  research.  It  has 
frequently  since  been  subjected  to'  serious  and  even  hostile  criticism, 
but  as  yet  without  being  shaken  in  regard  to  the  fundamental  ti-uths 
which  it  asserts.  Under  these  circumstances  it  would  perhaps  be  as 
well  to  leave  the  evidence  of  the  vases  out  of  the  controversy. 

Alexander  S.  Murray. 
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FEW  will  assent  to  the  opinion  recently  expressed  by  Mr.  Forster, 
that  "the  famous  and  terrible  religious  difficulty  has  disap- 
peared." There  are  many  signs,  besides  the  speech  of  Mr.  Bright 
the  other  day  at  Birmingham,  that  it  is  still  one  of  the  burning 
questions  of  the  time,  and  will  for  long  occupy  tlie  attention  of 
statesmen.  But  there  are  many  perhaps  who  will  think  that  it  is 
too  late,  or  at  least  inopportune,  to  advance  a  pica  in  behalf  of  any 
form  or  modification  of  the  Secular  system.  The  religious,  or  com- 
bined basis,  has  now,  it  will  be  said,  been  accepted  by  the  Legislature, 
and  the  whole  interest  of  the  public  is  in  the  meantime  concentrated 
upon  questions  of  detail  in  connection  with  the  combined  system, 
80  that  nothing  is  now  thought  of  but  the  amendment,  or  recoastruc- 
tion  at  furthest,  of  the  existing  Act ;  and  the  public  is  impatient  of 
any  attempt  to  re-open  the  more  general  question  of  principle,  which 
has  already  been  so  frequently  discussed,  and  with  so  little  result. 
Others,  again,  may  say  that  any  attempt  of  the  kind  is  premature, 
inasmuch  as  the  public  is  not  yet  prepared,  by  a  sufficient  experience 
of  the  impracticable  nature  of  the  combined  system,  to  give  a  candid 
hearing  to  a  plea  on  behalf  of  the  Secular  system.  But  neither  of 
these  preliminary  objections  to  the  present  plea  proceeds  upon  a  fair 
vepresentation  of  the  state  of  public  feeling.  It  is  notorious  tLat 
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the  two  most  powerful  sections  of  the  Church  are  expressing  more 
decidedly,  every  day,  their  entire  dissatisfaction  with  the  Board 
schools,  and  that  there  is  a  growing  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of 
Nonconformists  with  denominational  schools.  '  It  is  evident,  besideef, 
-that  the  time  is  not  far  off,  if  it  be  not  come  already,  when  Non- 
conformists will  see  that  the  hopes  which  they  built  on  Board 
schools  are  quite  illusory.  But  in  spite  of  all  such  views  of  the 
situation,  I  am  induced  to  offer  this  plea  to  the  public,  because  I  am 
convinced  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  secular  principle,  pure  and 
simple,  or  some  modification  of  it,  such  as  that  for  which  I  plead, 
must  be  laid  as  the  basis  of  the  National  system;  and  that  the 
sooner  this  is  done  the  better. 

While  expressing  such  a  conviction,  I  wish  to  disclaim  all  sjnm- 
pathy  with  extreme  views,  whether  secular  or  voluntary.  If,  as 
was  once  the  case,  the  entire  nation  were  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses of  one  faith  and  of  one  way  of  thinking  in  matters  of  religion, 
that  way  and  that  faith  would  be  taught  in  the  common  schools  as  a 
matter  of  course,  just  because  it  was  national.  The  very  idea  of 
calling  in  question  the  propriety  of  giving  religion  a  place  in  these 
schools  could  in  that  case  hardly  occur  to  men's  minds.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  conceive  what  interest  or  inducement  the  State  or  the 
Church  could  have  to  separate  religious  from  secular  teaching. 

But  all  that  is  changed  now  that  the  greatest  confusion  and 
diversity  have  been  introduced  into  the  creeds  and  opinions  of  the 
people,  creating  embaiTassment  to  legislators  and  encumbering  the 
administration  of  any  system  which  attempts  to  combine  the  two 
elements  of  instruction.  The  separate  system  is  now  a  mere  logical 
necessity  of  the  situation — a  means  of  escaping  from  difficulties 
othei-wise  insurmountable.  Unless  the  country  is  satisfied  to  remaii} 
in  a  chronic  state  of  worry  and  agitation,  or  to  drift  into  a  policy  of 
equal  and  concuiTent  endowment  of  all  the  sects,  secularization  is 
inevitable. 

That  it  is  vain  to  look  for  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty 
in  any  modification  of  the  combined  system,  has  become  the  convic- 
tion of  many  minds  during  the  interminable  discussions  to  which  the 
subject  has  given  rise.  But,  experimentally,  the  same  conclusion  has 
been  demonstrated  during  the  last  three  years  by  the  growing 
•dissatisfaction  of  the  country  with  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  1870. 
And  finally,  the  glaring  inadequacy  of  the  Amendment  to  remove 
the  grounds  of  dissatisfaction  has  made  it  apparent  that,  within  the 
limits  prescribed  to  him  by  the  combined  system,  Mr.  Forster's 
political  inventiveness  is  exhausted,  and  that  in  that  direction 
nothing  more  is  to  be  expected. 

What  the  country  objects  to  in  the  Act  of  1870  is  not  this  or  that 
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proyision  by  which  the  combined  principle  is  brought  into  play;  it  is 
the  principle  itself  against  which  the  objection  is  levelled.  Even  of 
those  who  advocate  the  combined  principle,  there  are  probably  few 
who  have  not  by  this  time  some  suspicion  that  denominational 
adiools  are  in  conflict  with  the  national  sentiment,  and  that  so-called 
"undenominational  schools,  with  the  Bible,"  are  altogether  chimerical ; 
aikd  that  it  is  hopeless  for  a  statesn^n  to  deal  with  such  materials, 
in  order  by  their  means  to  build  up  a  truly  National  system. 
The  Amendment  Act  was  all  that  was  needed  to  make  more  plain 
what,  to  those  who  had  eyes  to  see,  was  plain  enough  before — that,  to 
use  Mr.  Bright's  expression,  we  are  not  yet  on  the  right  track,  and 
fliat  the  Education  difficulty  can  only  be  overcome  by  reconstructing 
the  National  system  and  placing  it  on  an  entirely  new  basis— rthat  is, 
the  separate,  or  secular  basis. 

But  while  I  thus  regard  secularization  as  a  logical  necessity — a 
measure  indispensable  to  the  solution  of  the  difficulty — I  do  not 
rq[ard  it,  as  it  is  commonly  understood,  to  be  a*  complete  solution. 
If  the  common  schools  were  merely  secularized  and  the  religious 
element  handed  over  to  the  care  of  voluntary  effort,  many  existing 
difficulties  would  be  removed*,  but  only  at  the  risk  of  incurring  a  new 
ind  greater  danger — ^the  loss,  I  mean,  of  all  security  for  the  general 
training  of  the  young  in  morality  and  religion.    We  have,  therefore, 
to  inquire  whether  some  such  security  can  be  provided  under  the 
Secular  system,  or  what  is  the  nearest  approximation  to  such   a 
security  of  which  that  system  admits.     With  the  exception  of  Secu- 
larists, properly  so-called,  who  regard  religion  as  a  fetter  to  the  intel* 
kct   and  positively  injurious  to  society,  ail  men  believe  that  the 
State  has  a  direct  interest  in  this  matter.     And  I  shall  endeavour  to 
point  out  an  arrangement  by  which,  under  the  Secular  system,  the 
State  may  obtain  the  security  in  question,  and  by  which  the  Churches 
may  possibly  be  reconciled  to  that  system.     I  do  not  profess  to  venti- 
late any  novel  idea,  but  merely  to  develop  an  idea  which  has,  I 
believe,  occurred  to  many  minds,  and  only  not  been  prominently 
brought  forward  because,  at  first  sight,  it  seems  to  offend  against 
oommon  prejudices. 

By  the  proposed  arrangement,  the  separate,  or  secular  principle 
will  be  assumed  as  the  basis  of  the  National  system ;  but,  with  the 
vierw  of  at  once  removing  the  popular  objection  to  that  basis  and  of 
providing  the  required  security,  the  moral  element  of  instruction 
will  be  retained  in  the  common  schools,  and — with  the  alternative  of 
separate  religious  instruction  in  the  schools  of  the  sects — taught  com- 
pulsorily,  as  afterwards  to  be  explained. 

There  are  few,  I  think,  who  have  followed  the  course  of  the 
lengthened  discussions  on  the  subject  of  national  education,  but  must 
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between  morality  and  religion  is  Buch,  that  tlie  former  may  even  be 
regarded  as  the  content  of  the  latter ;  the  coimection  may  be  sa 
close  that  the  chief  worth  and  office  of  religion  may  be  to  enforce 
morality  and  to  hind  it  upon  the  bouI  ;  yet  morality  may  be  taught  ■ 
separately  from  it.  ■ 

Let  it  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  say  that 
morality  may  be  taught   separately  from  religion,  and  quite  another  M 
thing  to  say  that  religion  may  be  taught  separately  from  morality,  ■ 
Nothing  could  be  more  mischievous  than  to  inculcate  devotion  apait 
from  morality,  religion    apart   from  Relf-restraint  and   benevolence. 
But  in  all  ages  these  moral  qualities  have  been  exemplified  in  men 
who  have  had  no  recognized  form  of  religion.     The  faculty  of  con- 1 
science  by  which  man  recognizes  moral   distinctions    binds  him  to] 
their  observaiice  and  constitutes  him  a  moral  agent      Religion,  it  ia 
true,  lends  a  superadded  sanction  to  morality  ;  it  teaches  us  to  regard 
conscience  as  a  revelation  of  the  will  of  a  power  which  is  not  our- 
selves,— as  the  consciousness  of  a  destination  impressed  upon  us,  or 
of  an  ideal  not  yet  realized  in  us.     But  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of 
conscience  to  speak  with  an  authority  all  its  own.     Tlie  feeling  oC^ 
moral  obligation  may  be  engrafted  on  the  fear  of  God,  hut  it  is  rooted^ 
in  our  rational  nature,  and  is  as  primary  and  underived  as  the  feeling 
of  the  unseen  itself.      To  rest  that  obligation  on  any   extraneous 
authority,  however  high  and  sacred,  cannot  but  be  dangerous  to  the 
best  interests  of  humanity.     And  men  ought  to  be  taught  that^  even 
if  the  claims  of  religion  and  the  existence  of  God  were  doubtful, 
moral  obligations  would  remain  certain  and  imperative  ;  that  though 
religion  extends  the   sphere    of   obligation   and    gives   it    a    new 
fsanction,  the  original  sanction  and  basis  lie  in  our  own  moral  and 
ephitual  nature.      For  this  end  there  may  be  an  advantage  in  having 
morality   taught  independently   of  religion,   from  the   secular  andfl 
scientific  point  of  view,  tus  well  as  conjointly  with,  and  in  relation  to, 
the  doctrines  of  religion. 

If  we  turn  from  the  basis  of  morality  to  its  details  or  contents,  we 
may  perceive  yet  another  reason  for  saying  that  there  may  be  an 
advantage  in  treating  it  in  common  schools  as  a  distinct  branch. 
The  ethical  instruction  that  may  be  logically  drawn  from  Christianity 
or  its  records  is  neither  systematic  nor  complete,  and  cannot  be  held 
to  render  the  separate  and  more  methodical  treatment  of  ethics 
superfluous.  In  Scripture  there  is  no  complete  enumeration  or 
system  of  moral  duties,  nor  anything  approaching  to  it.  It  is,  I  ^ 
suppose,  universally  admitted  that  there  are  questions  "on  which ^ 
men  require  moral  guidance  on  which  Scripture  has  left  us  no 
direction  whatever"  (Ecce  Homo) — ^a  circumstance  which  may  be 
due  to  the  unmethodical  and  occasional  character  of  the  canonical 
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vritiDgs,  or  to  a  certain  ooe-bidedness  inseparable  from  a  presentation 
of  morality  from  a  t<»  exclusively  religioiig  point  of  view.  But 
\?hatever  be  the  explanation,  of  the  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt 
And  therefore  it  is  for  the  secular  teacher  to  give  to  the  child  an 
outline^  however  faint  and  abbreviated,  of  the  complete  round  of 
human  duty  ;  to  teach  him,  for  example,  that  the  discipline  of  life 
is  not  wholly  of  an  ascetic  form,  and  that  there  is  a  time  to  assert, 
as  well  as  a  time  to  deny  self;  to  state  to  liim  in  temperate  langua^ge 
wlial,  owing  to  the  oriental  rhetoric  of  the  sacred  writings,  is  apt  to 

I  be  imderstood  in  a  too  absolute  and  rigorintic  sense  ;  and,  above 
all,  to  fence  from  encroachment  on  the  religious  side  that  neutral 
Epace,  or  section  of  life,  to  which  the  categories  of  right  and  wrong 
;do  not  apply,  and  within  whicli  our  liberty  consihts,  not  as  in  the 
moral  sphere,  in  obedience  to  a  universal,  unconditioned  rule,  b'lt  in 
the  cultivation  and  free  development  of  individual  character  and 
faculty. 

Certainly  the  removal  from  the  common  school  of  etliical  instruc- 
tion conjointly  with  religious,  is  a  condition  which,  until  it  can  be 
shown  to  be  necessary,  the  State  Avould  do  well  not  to  admit  into 
tbe  difcd  of  separation  between  the  secular  and  religious.  It  15 
evident  that  the  moral  lesson  ha^  its  place  in  the  secular  as  well  as 
ia  the  religious  sphere ;  and  it  is  in  tlie  fielrl  of  morals  that  these 
two  may  be  said  to  cross  and  overlap.  The  State  has  at  least  as 
much  interest  in  the  moral  education  of  its  citizens  as  the  Churches 
ia  that  of  their  membei's.  And  if  it  be  doubtful  whether  it  be 
competent  or  expedient  for  the  State  to  apply  the  compulsory 
ptiaeiple  to  reUgwus  infitruction,  tfiere  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt 
that  it  hi^  a  perfect  right  to  insist  on  the  'i}\oTal  instruction  of  the 
yoimg. 

The  State  can  only  expect  every  man  to  do  liis  duty  to  itself  and 
to  its  citizens  if  it  provide  inKtructiou  a^  to  what  that  duty  is.  In 
aay  plan  of  national  education,  therefore,  the  children  must  be 
iMtructed  in  their  duties  to  each  other  as  members  of  society,  and 
ia  the  common  requirements  of  law  and  order.  These  plain  and 
pr&ctieal  requirements  are^  as  I  have  said,  generally  understood  to 
be  taiight  in  connection  w^th  religion  and  under  its  sanction.  But, 
in  tlie  case  supposed,  when  religion  is  removed  from  the  elementary 
schools,  the  State  must  still  have  some  security  that  these  principles 
shall  be  inculcated  on  the  pliant  and  docile  mind  of  the  rising 
generation.  And  what  security  can  be  equal  to  that  of  retaining 
the  moral  or  ethical  lesison  as  an  integral  and  essential  part  of  the 
common  school  course  ? 

To  make  the  ethical  lesson  in  the  common  school  compulsory,  like 
the  other  secular  lessons^  would  be  the  most  natural  arrangement ; 
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for,  as  I  have  said,  the  State  has  an  indisputable  right  to  enforce' 
the  moral  instniction  of  all  who  are  placed  under  ita  protection,  and 
so  to  apply  a  remedy  or  preventive  to  that  brutal  ignorance  of  moral 
and  social  duties  which  is  at  once  a  menace  and  a  nuisance  to  the-^ 
community.  Were  snqh  an  arrangement  to  meet  with  general^ 
acceptance,  the  State  might  dispense  with  any  further  security  of 
the  kind  I  have  spoken  of,  and  the  Churches  might  be  left  to  extend 
the  benefits  of  religious  instruction  as  they  best  could.  But  though 
this  would  be  the  most  natural  and  obvious  aiTangement,  it  is  one  to 
which  the  Churches  would  have  a  powerful  dislike.  If,  in  their 
desire  to  retain  all  knowledge  as  the  handmaid  of  religion,  they  view 
with  suspicion  the  severance  from  religion  of  such  secular  branches-™ 
as  writing  and  arithmetic,  much  more  will  this  be  their  feeling  with 
regard*  to  a  severance  of  morality  from  rehgion.  By  the  steis,  the 
connection  between  the  latter  two  is  deemed  to  be  so  close  as  to  be 
indissoluble  ;  and  the  almost  universal  sentiment  is,  that  there  can 
be  no  sound  morality  disjoined  from  religion.  Probably  the  objection 
on  their  part  to  a  severance  is  all  but  insuperable  ;  and  therefore  a1 
this  point  itis  necessary  that  the  State  should  suhmit  to  a  compromise 
with  the  Churches,  in  order  that  it  may  not  seem  to  sot  up  the  schoot 
as  a  rival  or  hostile  institution. 

The  nature  of  this  compromise  is,  I  think,  obvious — viz.,  that  the 
attendance  of  the  children  at  the  etliical  lesson  should  be  compuLsoiy 
indeed,  but  compulsory  under  a  liroitatiou.     It  should  l>e  obligatory 
that  the  children  should  be  taught  morals,  but  optional  whether  that 
teaching   be   obtained   in   the  common  schools  or  in  the   Church 
schools.     In  other  words,  a  certificate  of  attendance   on   religious  fl 
instruction  in  the  latter  should  be  accepted  as  a  dispensation  from  ™ 
the  ethical  class  in  the  former.     By  this  provision  it  is  not  implied 
that  religious  knowledge  may  serve  in  place  of  moral  instruction  ;■ 
but  only  that  the  latter  is  genemlly  unrlerstood  to  ho  comprehended  ™ 
by  the  other,  and  may  either  be  imparted  separately  or  in  conjunction 
with  it.     Tt  is  also  implied  that  the  morality  taught  by  all  the  sects 
is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  same,  and  may  he  accepted  by  the 
nation  in  lieu  of  that  which  w^ould  be  taught  in  the  common  schools. 
But  to  this  last  point  we  shall  again  return. 

Without  denying,  then,  that  morality  is  closely  and  peculiarly 
connected  with  religion,  I  maintain  that  it  is  also  an  indispensablo 
part  of  secular  instruction.  I  would  not  be  understood  to  deny  that 
rehgion  is  able  to  give  a  higher  consecration  and  sanction  to  morality; 
to  raise  it  above  the  level  of  mere  legality ;  to  disclose  heights  and 
depths  of  our  moral  nature  otlierwiso  unapproached  and  undis- 
eovereil  ;  or,  to  use  the  latest  form  of  expressing  the  relation,  to 
*'  touch  morality  with  an  emotion  *'  derived  from  the  sense  of  the 
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Infinite,  which  the  mere  ethical  element  can  never  awaken.  All  I' 
say  is,  that  there  is  a  moral  sphere,  independent  both  of  religion 
and  external  revelation,  to  which  its  just  place  must  be  assigned  in 
secular  instruction.  The  State  may  leave  the  Churches  to  give  to 
the  children  of  their  communion,  what  higher  views  of  morality,  in 
connection  with  religion,  they  may  deem  uedessary.  But  it  is 
competent  for  the  State  to  take  order,  that  no  child  shall  be  sent 
forth,  or  let  loose  upon  society,  without  some  elementary  knowledge 
of  the  plain  and  prosaic  duties  which  he  owes  to  his  fellows.  And 
for  this  pui-pose,  the  State  must  provide  instruction  in  such  duties, 
which  shall  be  compulsory  on  all,  except  those  who  prefer  to  receive 
such  instruction  in  conjunction  with  religious  teaching. 

According  to  this  arrangement,  there  is  no  compulsion,  direct  or 
indirect,  upon  any  parent  to  send  his  child  to  the  schools  of  the 
Churches.  But  if  a  parent,  for  any  reason,  does  not  wish  to  have 
his  children  taught  morality  in  the  common  schools  apart  from 
religion,  this  arrangement  gives  him  the  alternative  of  sending  his 
children  to  the  Church  schools,  in  which  religion  and  morality  are 
taught  in  conjunction. 

Since  writing  the  above,  my  attention  has  been  called-  to  Professor 
F.  W.  Newman^a  paper,  "On  the  right  Curriculum  for  National 
Schools.'*  In  that  paper  he  observes^  without  however  stating 
distinctly  what  application  he  proposes  to  make  of  his  observation, 
that  "morals  of  necessity  come  earlier  in  time  than  spiritual 
religion,  and  that  goodness  must  be  loved  for  its  own  sake  before  we 
can  love  God  for  the  goodness  ascribed  to  him.**  Now,  if  he  means 
by  this,  that  while  momlity  may  be  taught  in  the  common  schools,  it 
would  be  premature  to  teach  religion  to  the  children  during  their 
attendance  at  such  schools,  I  imagine  that  few,  even  of  those  who 
advocate  the  secular  system,  will  follow  him  in  such  a  view.  The 
opinion  of  most  men  is,  that  morality  and  religion  should  be  taught 
'paA  passu.  The  foundations  of  both  are  laid  deep  in  the  nature  of 
man :  and  the  minds  of  children  are  as  early  opened  to  religious  as 
to  moral  impressions.  The  minds  of  the  young  should,  therefore,  be 
early  familiarized  with  the  idea  of  God,  and  taught  to  regard  him  as 
incorporating  their  highest  conceptions  of  goodness.  At  all  events, 
we  have  only  to  attempt  what  is  practicable,  and  we  know  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  insist  upon  the  religious  training  of  the 
young  being  early  begun  :  they  regard  the  Bible  as  the  source  both 
of  morality  and  of  religion,  and  do  not  wish  them  to  be  disjoined. 
What  I  say  therefore  is,  not  that  they  ought  to  be  taught  separately, 
but  that  they  may  be  taught  separately,  by  way  of  compassing  a 
great  object.  And  I  also  say,  that  morality  is  only  to  be  taught  in 
the  common  schools,  alternatively  with  religion  in  the  schools  of  the 
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Cburchea.     For  whatcvei'  may  be  the  opmioii  of  this  person  or  tha 
it  is  plain,  that  to  make  moral  iostmction  coiopulsory  Avitbout  \ 
an  alternative,  would  constitute  a  new  grievance  for  Boman  Catholics 
and  others  to  complain  of  in  the  Secular  system.  M 

The  choice,  which  the  proposed  system  would  offer  to  every  parent,  I 
cannot  be  objected  to  as  being  without  precedent,  or  on  the  ground 
of  involving  any  new  principle  in  the  adoiinistiation  of  the  National  M 
system.     The  alternative  principle  caimot  be  described  as  an  innova-  fl 
tion :  nor  is  it  adopted  merely  to  meet  this  particular  case.     It  is  recog- 
nized as  of  universal  application  by  the  Act  of  1870  :  aud  i-s  a  feature  in  ■ 
fact  which  is  necessary  to  bring  that  or  any  other  Education  Act  into  fl 
accordance  w^ith   the  idea  of  individual  liberty.     Any  parent  may 
entirely  withdraw  his  children   from  the  common  schools,  provided  m 
he  can  give  satisfactory  proof  that  he  is  educating  them  by  some  | 
other  agency.     And  this  is  all  that  is  here  stipulated  for  in  regard 
to  ethical  instruction.     It  is  stipulated  that  children,  who  receive  ■ 
moral  and  religious  iustruction   elsewliere,  shall  have  a  claim  for  dis-  f 
pensation   from  attendance  at    the  ethical   lesson   in   the    common 
school.  m 

I  am  not  unaware  of  the  crowd  of  objections  which  will  start  up  to  ^ 
the  proposal   of  a  secular  and  non-clerical,  or  non-religious  teaching 
of  ethics  in  the  common  schools.     To  many  it  will  seera  to  savour  of  h 
ignorance  or  presumption,  to  make  such    a  proposal.     To  make  it  | 
now  above  all  may  be  thought  inopportune,  when    we  have  just 
witnessed  the  example  of  an   illustrious  statesman  judging  it  wise, 
even  though  it  were  only  as  a  concession   to  sectarian  jealousy,  to 
pursue  a  course  the  very  i*e verse,  in  pru posing  to  exclude  ethical 
science  from  the  curriculum  of  the  Irish  University.     But  the  lesson 
of  that  instance  is  capable  of  a  twofold  rendering.     If  Mr.  Gladi^tone 
is  a  sagacious  and  successful  statesman,  widely  appreciative  in  general 
of  the  tendencies  of  the  age,  and  whose  policy  it  is  prudent  to  study 
and  to  imitate  :  it  is  no  less  true,  that  in  this  particular  iustancet 
his  instincts  misled  him,  and  his  determining  moti%^e  was  out  of  ^ 
harmony  with  the  national  sentiment,  which  refused  to  extrude  so" 
vital  an  element  of  human  culture  from  the  supreme  educational 
institute  of  a  division    of  the  empire.     If,  therefore,  the  general 
wisdom  and  insight  of  his  measures  constitutes  them   lessons   for 
guidance,  so  may  his  particular  failure  be  all  the  more  siguificant  as 
a  warning.     Besides,   I   would  here  submit,  that  whatever  may  bo 
the   objections,  real    or   imaginary,    to    mural   science   in  a   mixed 
university,  such  objections  do  not  apply  to  the  teaching  of  practical* 
or  if  any  one  prefer  the  term^  of  empirical  ethics,  as  adapted  to  tho 
minds  of  children. 

In  such  ethical  teaching  as  is  adapted  to  an  elementary  school^ 
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there  would  be  no  occasion  to  Btir  up  questioas  as  to  the  genesifl  of 
our  moral  ideas,  or  as  to  the  collision  of  duties.  Such  questions 
curae  up  inevitably  in  the  scientific  treatment  of  morality  ;  but  the 
omergeoce  of  such  questions  forms  a  critical  epoch  even  for  the 
mature  intellect;  and,  presented  to  the  immature  mind  of  a  child, 
swch  questions  would  liave  an  altogether  pemiciouB  effect,  even  if 
tliey  could  in  any  measure  be  apprehended  by  it.  In  an  elementary 
school,  therefore,  there  is  room  only  fur  those  maxims  of  universal 
application,  which  may  be  regarded  either  as  utterances  of  the 
universal  moral  instinct,  or  as  integnitions  of  human  experience  for 
tbousandfl  of  years  :  and  which  remain  valid  and  invariable  under  all 
systems  of  thought,  and  revolutions  of  religious  opinion.  Almost  all 
ethical  questions,  if  pursued,  lead  up  to  tlieology,  metaphysics,  and 
casuistry,  which  are  regions  of  mist  aud  duubt.  But  such  regions 
need  never  be  entered  in  the  teaching  of  such  plain  moral  rules  as 
are  fitted  for  the  juvenile  mind.  Such  teaching  lias  its  range  within 
a  fields  which  is  sacred  from  the  intrusion  of  specidation  and  casuistry, 
lu  fact,  it 'is  a  differentiating  feature  between  ethics  and  theology, 
tbut,  in  the  former  there  is,  and  in  the  latter  there  is  not,  a  common 
and  un debatable  ground.  You  cannot  advance  a  step  in  theology 
without  encountering  oppositions  of  science  and  variations  of 
doctrine  :  and  if  you  agi"ee  with  one  sect,  you  necessarily  give  offence 
to  another.  But  in  pi-actical  ethics  there  is  a  large  field,  in  which  it 
leqaiies  an  exercise  of  ingenuity  to  find  anything  that  will  give  offence 
even  to  the  most  sensitive  and  jealous  of  the  sects. 

I  confess,  I  should  not  like  to  make  such  a  statement,  subject  only 
to  Uie  judgment  of  a  man  like  John  Henry  Newman.  With  his  fatal 
I  eommand  of  dialectic  resource,  he  would  prove  to  demonstration,  that 
■  *1  Catholic  child  standn  on  a  quite  different  level  of  moral  thought 
I  from  a  Protestant  child,  and  that  a  fundamental  distinction  pervades 
I  their  whole  stock  of  moral  ideas.  But  the  world  is  not  ruled  in  the 
I  long  run  by  dialectic  subtleties  :  it  leaves  behind,  or  throws  aside 
I  ^st^ms  the  most  impregnable  in  their  logical  consistency,  just 
I  because  tlicy  have  ceased  to  satisfy  the  truth-sense  of  mankind. 
I  And  I  lihall,  therefore,  appeal  for  the  truth  of  my  position  to  the 
^Bhdgment  of  moderate  men  of  all  sects  and  parties.  There  is,  I 
"tttertjfiuch  an  identity  of  moral  sentiment  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants^  especially  of  the  educated  classes,  that  they  can  '*  iisso- 
ciate  in  every  walk  of  common  life,'*  and  co-operate  in  all  its  aflairs. 
An  honourable  and  virtuous  Roman  Catholic  does  not  differ  in  his 
conduct  and  sentiments  from  an  honourable  and  virtuous  Protestant. 
The  difference  between  them  is  not  so  material  %&  between  the  tone 
ftnd  EQanners  of  well-bred  men  of  different  professions  and  occupations, 
'Tbd  rules  by  which  they  are  guided  in  their  relations  to  each  other 
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are  the  same — ^the  common  rules,  I  mean,  of  virtuous  conduct, 
without  any  metaphysical  ijubstratitra,  or  casuistic  subtlety  :  and 
these  may  be  taught  in  the  ethical  class  of  the  elementary  school.       if 

The  metaphysics,  and  the  ca^suistry,  and  I  may  add,  the  theology,  * 
which  play  a  part  in  the  scientific  treatment  of  ethics  may  vary  from 
age  to  age  ;  but  the  moral  laws,  which  are  understood  to  reguk-te 
our  relations  to  our  fellow-men,  remain  substantially  tlie  same  in  all 
ages   and   in   all  the  sects.     What  is  true  of  the  hidden  life  and 
devotionai  utterances  even  of  those  Christian  sects,  wliich  seem  to 
stand  furthest  apart  from  each  other — of  their  spiritual  experience, 
and  their  expression  of  it  in  hymns  and  prayers — that  they  are  the 
sauie  for  all,  holds  still  more  of  the  plain  and  common  rules  on  which 
they  form   their   daily   lives.     If  there   ho  counsels   of  perfection,  — 
maxims  of  a  higher  expediency,  rules  peculiar  to  the  ascetic  and^f 
spiritual  life,  they  are  neither  of  universal  obligation,  nor  intelligible 
to  children,  and  not  being  ritted  for  the  common  school,  they  may  ba 
handed  over,  along  with  religion,  to  the  inculcation  of  the  sects, 

I  have  in  the  immediatel y  preceding  remarks^  anticipated  objectioii4| 
which  arc  likely  to  proceed  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  for  it 
is  patent  to  the  world,  that  it  is  that  Church  which  takes  the  lead  in 
obstructing  the  realization  of  the  idea  of  a  National  system  :  and  that 
the  Reformed  Churches  do  but  ignominiousl}"  follow  her  lead  in  thi& 
matter.* 

But  it  may  he  hoped,  that  the  offence  which  even  Romaa 
Catholics  may  take  at  tiie  teaching  of  ethics  in  the  secular  schoola^ 
may  not  be  insuperable.  In  reason  it  can  hardly  be  so,  if  they 
consider,  that  according  to  the  proposal  hero  made,  no  Roman 
Catholic  child  in  any  lai*ge  town,  or  iu  any  locality  where  there  is  a 
Roman  Catholic  school,  need  be  under  the  necessity  of  attending  the 
ethical  class  in  the  common  school.  At  the  most,  the  hardship  or 
grievance  would  be  confined  to  villages  and  country  places,  where 

*  I  suffer  these  wor^a  to  remain,   thoiigli  not  quite  aurc  of  Uidr  oorrectncsa. 
Modem  Protestantism  is  so  untrue  to  the  principles  of  tlie  Refonnution,  that  one  is 
almot^t  tempted  to  think  that  the  spirit  of  cxeluaivcno^s  and  intolerance  which  wM 
ncFer  perfectly  cast  out*  has  Eig-ain  returned  with  sevenfold  fury  to  the  empty  house. 
In  Ireland,  it  was  tbe  Protestant  aect^  which  took  the  lead  in  breaking  dowti  th9  , 
crigiiml  liberal  platform  of  the  Irish  National  School  System.      Dr,  Rigg*8  aooou 
of  this  is  very  instructive.    "  The  National  S^-stem  was,"  he  says,  '*  opposed  from  th#l 
first  by  PrGsbyterians,  Episoopalians,   and  Wesleyani,  because  of  its  unsoctariaii  I 
cbiuaoter,  and  its  broad  indifference  to  dog^matic  and  ecclesiastical  diBtluctioiL,  wliil^J 
thft  Roman  Catholic  denoraination  continued  to  Bupport  it  for  a  dozen  years  longer/ 
The  account  which  Dr.  Riffg  gives  of  the  change  which  came  over  the  Homaa  ' 
CatholicA  towards  the  National  System  is  also  well  worth  attention.     There  may  bo 
wound  reasons  for  regarding  unscotariati  teachiug  of  religion  as  a  mere  chim^ray^H 
which  cuJi  never  form  an  element  in  .wiving  the  difficulty.     But  the  Irish  Protestant^^ 
objection  to  it  rcstt.d  not  on  rational,  but  on  sectarian  grounds  :  and  so  long  ^ 
ttoman  Catholics  wero  wttisfied,  it  was  surely  not  for  Protestaate  to  take  oflfetioe. 
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no  provision  was  made  for  the  religious    instruction  of  Roman 
Oatholics. 

One  thing  has  to  be  specially  noted  :  that  the  alternative  which  is 
here  offered  out  of  consideration  for  the  scruples  with  which  the 
Churches  may  regard  the  ethical  teaching  in  the  secular  schools,  is 
not  open  to  objections  which  are  usut^lly  made  to  the  Conscience 
Clause  in  denominational  schools.  That  alternative  would  not 
operate  as  this  clause  would,  in  keeping  the  idea  of  sectarian 
dMferences  before  the  minds  of  the  children,  and  in  dividing  them 
into  classes — ^"the  greatest  misfortune,"  it  was  once  said  by  an 
eminent  Catholic  layman  of  a  former  generation,  "  which  can  over- 
take a  nation."  The  probability  even  is,  that  many  parents  would 
avail  themselves  both  of  the  ethical  lesson  in  the  common  schools, 
and  of  the  religious  instruction  in  the  separate  schools.  Cases  might 
e?en  occur,  in  which  good  Churchmen  might  prefer  to  send  their 
children  to  the  ethical  class,  rather  than  to  the  separate  religious 
school  If  parents  in  any  of  the  communions  objected  to  the  quality 
and  tone  of  the  religious  teaching,  they  might  take  advantage  of  the 
alternative  ethical  class.  And  it  would  come  to  pass,  from  the  occasional 
occurrence  of  such  cases,  that  the  children  would  not  be  marked  off, 
or  stigmatized,  according  as  they  did  or  did  not  attend  the  class  in 
question.  Children  of  all  communions,  as  well  as  children  of  no 
communion,  would  be  found  sitting  side  by  side,  and  the  class  would 
be  a  mixed  one. 

By  their  very  nature,  ethics  are  undenominational ;  of  no  sect, 
and  of  no  party.     Even  if  we  concede  that  they  branch  out  in  their 
extreme   deductions   into   denominational  forms  :   yet  in  root  and 
branch  they  are  a  common  heritage  of  humanity,  and  there  is  a 
moral  community  among  all  the  sects.     It  would  be  little  less  for  the 
common  man,  or  even  for  any  man,  though  he  were  but  indifferently 
grounded  in  questions  of  casuistry,  or  wholly  ignorant  of  the  rules  of 
the  ascetic  life,  provided  he  had  been  early  taught  to  do  justly  and 
to  love  mercy ;  and  it  is  all  but  superfluous  to  say,  that  the  plain 
rules  of  practical  morality  are,  equally  with  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  adapted  to  a  common  school,  and  of  even  more  essential 
importance  to  the  well-being  of  the  community.     A  man  may  serve 
his  generation,  in  a  humble  and  limited  way,  it  is  true,  though  he 
<sm  neither  use  a  book  nor  a  pen ;  but  he  must  prove  an  unmiti- 
gated pest,  if  he  is  not  alive  to  the  evils  of  inhumanity  and  false- 
hood. 

There  is  one  very  powerful  argument  in  favour  of  this  proposal  to 
«olve  the  Education  Difficulty  by  means  of  an  ethical  class  in  the 
common  schools,  with  an  alternative  as  explained — powerful  at  least 
vith  those  who  are  discontented  at  once  with  the  Denominational 
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system  and  with   the  purely  Secular   syfitem,  and  wlio,    tberefofeT 
advocate    an  intermediate  system  of   undenomiDatiooal    or  undog- 
malic  teaching — ^and  that  is»  that  the  ethical  lesson  is  probably  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  only  undenominational  teaching  which  is 
possible  in  a  mixed  school. 

If  by  way  of  removing  all  ground  of  complaint  and  offence  we 
eliminate  from  the  teaching  of  Christiauity  all  debatable  matter 
concerning  which  the  sects  take  different  views,  there  remains  little 
to  be  communicated  in  the  name  of  religionj  except  the  more  plain 
obvious  principles  of  morality,  which  are  common  to  all  forms 
ferhatever  of  religion,  together  with  the  doctrine  of  individual  respon- 
sibdity,  and  the  idea  of  an  Unseen  Power,  whose  sovereign  action 
our  Conduct  must  either  harmonize  with  and  subserve,  to  the  happi- 
ness of  ourselves  and  others,  or  vainly  contlict  with,  it  may  be,  to  the 
injury  of  othei*s,  certainly  to  our  own  infinite  damage. 

Now  unless  what  is  meant  by  uudenomi national  teaching  of 
religion  is  reduced  somewhat  to  this  form,  it  will  contain  elementit 
productive  of  offence  to  many  of  the  sects,  and  on  the  other  hand,  if 
reduced  to  this  residuum,  it  will,  if  not  offensive  to  all,  yet  not  be 
*  accepted  by  any  a-s  standing  for  religious  instruction,  excepting,  it 
may  be,  by  Unitarians,  and  the  more  negative  sects  generally. 

Now  I  contend  that  the  residuum  which  is  thus  left  for  perfectly 
undenominational  teaehiug  of  religion  does  not  substantially  differ 
from  the  ground  which  may  be  claimed  for  moral  teaching.  The 
doctrine,  that  what  a  man  sows,  that  shall  he  also  reap,  is  absolute 
and  irrespective,  beloogmg  to  the  secular  sphere  as  much  as  to  tho 
religious,  to  the  present  as  well  as  to  the  future  state ;  and  the  other 
idea,  that  there  is  an  Unseen  Power  which  acts  through  that  law  of 
human  life,  and  hf>lds  us  to  our  responsibility,  is  not  a  doctrine 
exclusively  of  external  revelation,  but  primarily  a  suggestion  of  our 
moral  instincts.  The  religious  instinct  may  postulate  a  subject  in 
which  that  Power  resides  or  inheres  :  but  the  veriest  Moralist,  pure 
and  simple,  does  not  question  the  existence  of  such  a  power,  even 
though  he  may  deny  that  it  can  be  defined  or  verified  otherwise  than 
as  "a  stream  of  tendency  by  which  all  things  fulfil  the  law  of  their 
being." 

It  must  here  be  borne  in  miud^that  all  the  more  positive  sect^, 
object  to  that  religious  teaching  which  is  vague,  indefinite  and 
defective,  as  much  as  to  that  which  is  positively  erroneous.  In  iact, 
the  former  is  regarded  as  the  more  dangerous  to  faith  and  morals, 
just  because  of  its  very  plausibility  and  the  readiness  with  which  it 
blends  or  is  conlounded  with  the  orthodox  doctrine.  It  is  of  no  use, 
therefore,  to  palm  off  any  so-called  undogmatic  teaching  upon  the 
sects^  by  way  of  an  Eirenikou^  iu  attempting  to  supply  the  religious 
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eieiaoot  in  education.  The  historical  portions  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  are  interesting  and  suggestive  of  many  valuable  moral 
leasons :  and  the  literature  is.  of  iLs  kinJ,  transcendent:  but  apart 
from  the  dogma,  neither  the  one,  nor  the  other  supplies  the  deside* 
ratum  of  religious  instruction,  as  understood  by  the  sects* 

Far  better,  therefore,  to  confine  the  teaching  of  the  common  schools 
within  its  proper  limits  : — "  within  the  limits  of  things  received  in 
common,  and  useful  for  the  common  purposes  of  life  :  ** — and^  instead 
of  incorporating  in  the  National  system  a  denominational  teaching  of 
religion,  which  conflicts  with  the  conception  of  these  schools,  and  an 
undenominational  toacliing,  which  is  a  mere  chimera,  to  be  satished 
witli  an  ethical  teaching  which  is  what  it  professes  to  bo :  which 
does  not  profess  to  occupy  the  place  of  religious  teaching,  and  which 
will  he  compulsory  only  in  the  case  of  those,  who  have  either  no 
separate  religious  teaching  provided  for  them,  or  such  a  teaching  only 
\  they  do  not  choose  to  accept 

Two  positions  have  now  been  established.     First,  that  tliere  is  no 
practical  difficulty  in  teaching  morality  apart  from  rdigion,  such  as 
there   certainly  is   in  teaching  religion  apart  from   Dogma,     And 
secondly,  that  the  ordinary  universal  principles  of  worldly  and  social 
morality,  being  the  same  for  all  men,  may  be  taught  in  a  mixed  class 
I  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  all  other  religionists.     And  byway 
flootbing  the  alarms  of  sensitive  minds,  it  is  provided  in  the  pro- 
posal here  made,  that  morality  shall  be  taught  thus,  only  to  those  for 
nrhom  lessons  in  religion  and  morality  are  nut  supplied  by  the  sects. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  the  dominant  and  more  exclusive  sects  will  not 
accept  of  the  system  here  proposed,  guarded  though  it  be,  if  they 
can  help  it     But  let  the  culture,  and  commun   sense,  and  liberal 
ibought,  and  moderate  sentiment  of  the  countiy,  unite  in  brushing 
asiile  such  fastidious  religiosity :  let  the  country  hold  this  language 
to  the  sects,  **  You  are  all  welcome  to  educate  the  children  in  your 
owa  way,  provided  you  bring  them  up  to  a  certain   standard  in 
secular  instruction.     But  if  you  do  not,  the  State  will  educate  thern 
ia  itafleculai*  way,  and  leave  you  to  supplement  its  teaching  as  you 
8<»fit"    If  the  State  depart  from  this  position,  and  make  conces- 
sions to  denominational  scruples,  it  will  involve  itself  in  a  sea  of 
<lifficulty,  compromise  the  principle  of  religious  equality,  and  create 
grievances  without  end. 

It  would  be  easy  to  demonstrate  that  the  chimerical  character  of  so- 
called  unsectarian,  or  unde  no  mi  national  teaching  cannot  be  remedied 
^  leaving  it^  administration  to  the  discretion  of  the  teachers,  as  has 
l^n  pro]K)»ed  ;  and,  if  such  a  plan  as  is  here  suggested,  were  adopted,! 
blieve  it  would  be  higlily  unadvisable  to  entrust  the  ethical  lesson, 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  to  the  teacher*s  judgment.     We 
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catmot  calculate,  that  the  teachers  of  elementary  ecliools  will  be  su* 
rior  to  sectarian  coasideratioDs,  or  possessed  of  qualiiicatioDs  requisite 
to  observe  the  limit  of  moral  teachings  and  to  avoid  doiihtfu!,  that  is 
foreign  and  ootlying  topics.  Above  all  things,  therefore,  it  would  be 
necessary,  for  the  due  administration  of  such  a  plan  as  that  notr 
chalked  out,  that  there  should  be  a  manual  of  elementary  ethics  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  teacher  :  a  code  of  those  ethical  rules  and 
principles,  which  are  an  heirloom  of  huraaoity,  and  accepted  bj 
every  civilized  community — catholic  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
exclusive  of  everything  of  doubtful  validity  or  of  less  general  worth  : 
— drawn  up  by  the  most  competent  men  in  the  kingdom  :  represen- 
tative of  every  shade  of  opinion,  and  sanctioned  by  public  authority. 
It  should  matter  little  whence  these  rules  havo  been  derived,  pro- 
vided the  universal  conscience  has  endorsed  them  :  and  they  have 
passed  into  universal  credit,  and  found  a  place  in  the  canon  of  human 
thought.  A  common  manual  of  Teligion  is  plainly  out  of  the  qnea- 
tioD.  A  common  manual  of  clementarif  ethics  postulates  nothing.  I 
believe,  for  its  compilation,  but  a  spirit  of  good  will  on  the  part  of 
the  Churches  to  the  interests  of  national  eilucation  and  morality. 
And  if  this  be  too  much  to  expect  from  that  quarter,  it  is  well  that 
the  nation  should  know  it. 

Such  a  manual  should  confine  itself  within  an  area  not  vexed  by 
religious  contentions,  and  break  otY  at  the  point  where  such  conten- 
tions begin.  I  have  already  said  that,  whatever  be  the  inter-relation 
of  morality  and  religion,  there  is  a  common  ground  in  the  former,  on 
which  all  the  Churches  (taking  that  ternv  in  the  widest  sense)  may 
meet  in  peace.  If  there  be  rules  and  counsels  of  a  higher  order 
than  would  find  a  place  in  such  a  manual,  they  arc  not  for  the 
common  life  of  man,  w^ith  which  we  are  here  concerned ;  but  for  that 
spiritual  life,  which  draws  its  nutriment  from  religion*  A  lie  is  a  lie 
all  the  world  over  j  and  it  is  only  for  such  common  virtues  as  truth 
and  honesty,  that  a  place  would  be  claimed  in  the  manual  described. 
If  in  the  opinion  of  any  there  be  stich  a  thing  as  a  pious  fraud,  or 
cases  in  w^hich  the  end  justifies  the  means,  such  exceptions  to  the 
plainer  and  more  comprehensive  rules  may  be  left  to  the  teaching  of 
the  CTiurch,  or  of  the  University.  Whether  truthfulness  be  an 
unconditional  imperative,  or  whether  there  he  a  right  or  duty  to  lie, 
or  make  an  untrue  statement  in  certain  extreme  cases,  in  which 
humanity  may  thereby  be  served,  or  crime  prevented  or  danger 
averted^ — whether  expediency,  must  in  every  ease  conform  to  right 
or  right  may  in  some  cases  conform  to  expediency ;  such  deter- 
minations are  of  secondary,  if  not  of  questionable  value,  and  are 
fitter  to  form  subjects  of  controversy  between  a  Kant  and  a  Constant, 
than  to  find  a  place  in  the  instruction  of  children.     For  sucli  a  pur- 
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pose  it  would  be  enough  to  place  the  several  duties  side  by  side, 
without  entering  into  questions  as  to  their  collision,  and  order  of 
obligation,  which  to  the  casuist  and  scientific  moralist  are  a  fruitful 
and  important  topic.  The  common,  universal,  personal,  and  social 
duties  which  "  to  the  sorrowful  experience  of  mankind  "  are,  in  a 
certain  sense,  the  most  uncommon,  together  with  the  doctrine  of 
individual  responsibility,  and  that  other  doctrine  of  an  Unseen 
Power  which  presides  orer  all,  are,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  what  the 
manual  should  include.  Tliese  are  subjects  a«  needful  for  the 
conduct  of  the  present  life,  and  for  the  prosperity  of  States,  as  for 
the  hope  of  a  life  to  come. 

Such  a  manual  would  lead  up  to  religion,  or  place  the  children  in 
its  vestibule,  but  take  them  no  farther.  If  religion  be,  as  in 
commonly  reported,  the  basis  of  morality,  it  would  be  enough  for 
the  manual  to  indicate  that  fact  in  general,  but  not  to  enter  or 
explore  the  doroain  of  religion.  Morality  would  thus  be  presented 
as  resting  upon  that  hidden  basis,  just  as  the  ancient  obelisk  rested 
upon  its  platform  of  solid  masonry,  which  appeared  above  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  but  was  not  fulJy  exposed  to  view,  nor  laid  bare  to  the 
eye.  The  substructure  was  seen  to  be  there,  and  to  form  for 
the  monolith  a  foundation  firmer  than  the  surroimding  sand,  though 
its  dimensions  could  not  be  measured  nor  its  structure  examined. 
Such  a  manual  as  I  have  described  would  bring  the  children  face  to 
face  with  mystery,  but  would  make  no  excursion  into  that  region. 
It  could  not  specialize  even  the  primary  doctrine  of  religion  without  * 
stirring  contention,  and  broaching  subjects  of  controversy  which 
have  never  been  settlod,  and  without  offence  to  sectarian  suscepti- 
Hhties  on  one  side  or  the  other.  To  indoctrinate  the  minds  of  the 
yottng  in  such  subjects  is  a  prerogative  reserved  for  the  separate 
teacbing  of  the  sects. 

At  the  risk  of  touching  upon  details,  which  are  out  of  place  in 
this  paper,  I  may  here  state  that  such  a  manual  should  inculcate  the 
obligation  which  is  kid  upon  every  rational  being  of  ascertaining 
wid  respecting  so  far  as  is  in  his  power,  not  merely  the  moral  law, 
but  also  the  more  simple  and  patent  of  those  physical  and  psycho- 
logical laws,  which  are  God's  ordinances,  and  on  the  observance  of 
wllch  our  being  and  our  well-being  so  much  depend.  It  is  time  that 
men  were  early  trained  to  feel  that  the  observance  of  such  laws  is 
pwt  of  their  moral  and  religious  dtHcipUne,  Every  child  should  be 
io^tnicted  in  the  duty  of  paying  heed  to  his  own  constitution  and  to 
that  of  the  system  of  things  of  which  h%  is  a  part  ;  he  should  be 
impressed  with  the  dignity  of  labour  both  mental  and  physical,  and 
irith  the  necessity  of  the  diligent  improvement  of  his  rational 
faculties.  He  should,  in  short,  be  made  to  understand  that  moral 
VOL.  xxin.  T 
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obligation  encompasses  and  pervades  the  whole  life,  and  that  there 
are  penalties  for  ignorance  and  imprudence,  for  inconsiderateness  and 
want  of  reflection,  hardly  less  than  for  crime  and  vice — a  far-reaching 
thought  which  Butler  and  other  moraUsts  have  thought  worthy  of 
special  remark. 

I  am  fully  alive  to  the  difficulty  involved  in  the  compilation  of 
such  a  manual  But  what  I  say  is  that,  while  the  compilation  of  a 
manual  of  religious  instruction  for  common  schools  is  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  thing  itself  impossiblej  the  difficulties,  on  the  other 
I  hand,  however  great,  in  the  case  of  an  ethical  manual,  are  extraneous 
and  accidental,  and  may  all  he  got  over,  provided  only  the  sects 
bring  a  spirit  of  goodwill  to  the  attempt.  If,  indeed,  the  proposal  of 
united  education  is  mot  by  hostility  on  the  very  threshold  ;  if  the 
sects  make  a  point  of  deepening  and  perpetuating  the  lines  which 
separate  them  from  each  other ;  if  they  view  with  jealousy  every 
attempt  to  smooth  down  differences,  and  to  extend  the  field  of 
common  action;  if  it  he  their  object  to  keep  society  ranged  in  hostile 
camps,  then,  indeed,  I  acknowledge  that  the  idea  here  propounded  is 
utterly  futile.  But  if  such  he  the  case;  if  society  is  thus  to  be 
divided  for  ever  against  itself;  if  a  condition  of  things  is  to  be 
maintained  which  is  at  variance  with  any  higher  advance  of  civiliza- 
tion»  of  what  earthly  use  is  it  to  improve  our  systems  of  education  ? 
Why  not  let  our  educational  institutions  remain  on  their  former 
^footing?  Why  not  be  content  with  the  imperfect  methods  and 
'  partial  results  of  the  past  ?  Why  not  give  up  at  once  the  idea  of  the 
advancement  of  learning  and  confess  the  whole  movement  to  be 
a  sham  ? 

If  the  country  can  only  perfect  its  national  system  by  lending 
itself  to  sectarian  interests — by  enlisting  the  services  of  that  most 
embarrassing  exacting,  and  self-regarding  ally,  religious  zeal — by  pay- 
ingstudious  deference  to  conflicting  sectarian  susceptibilities,  andt  bus 
stamping  these  interests  and  susceptibilities  with  a  sort  of  national 
authority  and  significance — this,  to  me  at  least,  is  such  a  damning 
drawback  to  any  system,  however  perfect  otherwise,  that  I,  for  one, 
would  almost  piefer  to  see  the  country  withdraw  tlie  grants,  abolish 
the  rates,  and  revert  once  more  to  the  old  system  with  all  its  imper- 
fections. If  I  hesitate  to  express  such  a  wish,  it  is  because  there  is 
a  faint  hope  that,  under  the  modifying  intlucnccii  of  time,  the  present 
system  may  pave  the  way  to  a  better  system,  in  which,  to  use  Mr. 
Morley's  words,  "  the  improvement  of  the  intellectual  resources  of 
the  people  "  will  be  the  primary  aim,  instead  of  being  kept  secondary 
to  sectarian  purposes.  And  yet  how  faint  that  hope,  if  it  be  con* 
sidered,  that  the  sects  have  tlieir  liands  upon  the  system,  and  have 
no  intention  to  let  go  their  hold  upon  it  sooner  than  they  can  help. 
It  wUl  be  said  by  those  who  speak  in  the  name  of  the  churches, 
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^nd  who  take  their  stand  on  revelation,  that  such  ethical  teaching  as 
is  here  pleaded  for,  is  meagre  and  defective,  and  may.be  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  true  morality^  by  reason  of  its  scanty  recognition  of 
religion.     But  to  such  an  objection  there  are  several  replies. 

The  treatment  of  morality  in  elementary  schools  cannot  be  ex- 
haustive, both  because  it  is  intended  for  mere  children,  and  because 
it  is  necessarily  confined  to  duties  which  unite  all  suffrages  ;  but  yet 
it  may  furnish  a  valuable  provision,  or,  may  I  call  it,  viaticum,  for 
that  journey  of  life  on  which  the  children  are  preparing  to  enter. 
"Were  the  plain  and  common  principles  of  morality  deeply  impressed 
•upon  the  juvenile  mind,  a  firm  foundation  would  thus  be  laid  for  all 
further  moral  and  religious  instruction ;  and  a  test  would  be  supplied 
to  the  young,  which,  in  after  life,  they  could  apply  to  all  high  flown 
-and  doubtful  speculations — too  often  misleading  to  men  just  for  want 
of  a  few  elementary  principles. 

I  admit  that  the  mere  knowledge  of  duty  is  not  everything,  and 
that  it  does  not  secure  the  performance  of  duty  until,  again  ^to  use 
-the  language  of  the  latest  philosophy,  it  is  reinforced  by  that  impulse 
which  is  supplied  by  a  touch  of  emotion.  But,  for  that  matter,  even 
the  mere  knowledge  of  religion  does  not  afford  such  a  security.  And 
after  all  the  long  experience  which  men  have  had  of  the  motives 
which  act  on  human  conduct  and  control  men's  lives,  it  is  question- 
able whether  the  knowledge  of  duty,  the  categorical  imperative,  be 
not  the  most  permanently  persuasive  and  effectually  operative  of  all ; 
whether  the  sacred  sense  of  right  in  the  breast  be  not  the  highest 
-authority  to  which  appeal  can  be  made ;  whether,  in  fact,  it  be  not 
that  to  which  Scripture  and  revelation  itself  must  ultimately  appeal. 
The  additional  motives  which  revelation  brings  to  bear  upon  us  through 
the  hopes,  the  fears,  aud  the  sympathies  of  our  nature,  can  never 
supersede  this  ;  perhaps  even  as  they  are  necessarily  refracted  through 
our  imperfect  intelligence  they  may  not  add  so  much  to  it,  as  we  are 
often  told  they  do ;  possibly,  in  the  case  of  many  of  us,  they  may 
subtract  quite  as  often  as  they  add. 

The  relation  subsisting  between  morality  and  religion  is  a  subject 
which  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion,  into-  which,  as  I  have 
already  said,  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  enter.  Let  me  take 
this  opportunity,  however,  to  say  that  it  was  only  in  accommodation 
to  popular  usage  that  I  spoke  formerly  of  religion  as  the  basis  of 
morality,  and  compared  it  to  the  pedestal  of  the  obelisk.  It  would, 
I  think,  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  actual  relations  of  things  to 
say  that  morality  is  the  foundation  of  religion,  and  the  more  com- 
prehensive of  the  two.  This  is  implied  in  Mr.  Arnold's  definition  of 
religion  as  morality  touched  by  emotion  ;  and  it  is  also  implied  when 
we  regard  religion  as  the  form  aud  character  impressed  upon  morality 
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by  the  intuition  of  those  relations  which  we  occupy  to  the  super- 
sensible world.  But  it  is  also  implied  less  doubtfully,  perhaps^  in 
the  admission,  which  is  winning  its  way  to  men's  minds,  that  the 
Divine  claim  on  our  love  and  reverence  rests  solely  on  the  Divine 
goodness  ;  that  these  affections  are  due  to  the  Divine  Being,  only 
because  His  character  is  assumed  to  correspond  with  our  ethical 
ideal ;  and  that  it  is  our  moral  nature  which  hinia  us  to  recognise 
and  to  imitate  His  goodness.  That  view  of  the  relation,  however, 
which  seems  best  to  meet  the  facts  of  the  case  is,  that  while  morality 
and  religion  converse  with  different  objects,  or  different  aspects  of 
the  same  object,  they  both  spring  from  the  same  inner  base,  and 
lend  mutual  support  to  each  other.  And  nothing  is  more  certain, 
whatever  view  we  take,  than  that  if  the  plain  and  sober  principle  of 
morality  be  lost  sight  of,  the  greater  lights  of  religion  and  revelation 
can  never  supply  their  place,  or  lead  to  anything  better  than  those 
"  morbid  sentimentalities,"  which,  in  popular  estimation,  too  often 
pass  for  religion. 

Ethical  instruction  is  so  important,  then,  in  itself  and  in  its 
bearing  on  religion,  that  it  would  ill  become  anyone  to  undervalue 
it ;  and  perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to  overrate  the  influence  which 
it  is  likely  to  exert  upon  the  conduct  and  well-being  of  the  com- 
munity, if  it  were  systematically  taught  in  the  common  schools,  as 
it  has  hai-dly  yet  been.  In  any  case,  the  Churches  have  no  right  to 
complain  of  such  instniction,  for  I  maintain  that,  even  if  it  be  not 
all  that  is  desirable,  it  has  yet  grown  to  be  an  absolute  necessity, 
owing  partly  to  the  dissensions  and  jealousies  of  the  Churches,  which 
render  religioua  instruction  in  mixed  schools  impossible,  and  partly 
to  the  nature  of  Christianity  itself,  which  has  given  occasion  to 
doctrinal  differences  and  oppositions  of  opinion  on  all  subjects,  that 
lie  beyond  the  plain  and  simple  rules  of  ordinary  human  conduct. 

Further,  the  Churches  have  no  ground  of  complaint  against  such 
instruction,  because,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  according  to  the 
proposed  arrangements,  that  instruction  is  not  intended  to  interfere 
with  the  teaching  of  it  by  the  Churches.  It  is  not  meant  for 
children  who  belong  to  any  Christian  communion,  or  for  those  over 
whom  the  Churches  yet  retain  a  hold,  except  when  their  parents 
desire  it;  but  for  such  only  as  have  broken  from  ecdesiastical 
influence,  and  are  of  no  Church.  It  is  simply  a  provision,  that  those 
who  have  thrown  off  allegiance  to  the  Churches,  from  whatever 
cause,  may  not  be  wholly  uncared  for  as  to  their  moral  training — a 
provision  which  the  State,  for  its  own  sake,  is  bound  to  make,  and 
which,  though  it  may  not  be  the  best  of  its  kind,  is  yet  better  than 
nothing.  Or  are  there  Churchmen  and  Beligionists  amongst  ns  so 
inhumanly  ecclesiastical  that  they  would  rather  have  our  arabs  and 
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outcasts  grow  up  in  igiaorance  of  morality  than  that  they  should 
^idmi^e  their  knowledge  of  it  from  a  secular  source  ?  He  would  he  a 
old  inaD  who  should  dare  to  acknowledge  such  a  seutiraent.  I 
know  that  when  the  ecclesiastical  and  dogmatic  spirit  takes  possession 
of  a  man,  he  is  apt  to  be  indifferent  to  those  means  of  ameliorating 
human  life,  which  are  not  of  a  technically  religious  origin.  But  I 
think  that  moderate  and  reasonable  men  of  all  sects  will  have  litkle 
sympathy  with  the  spirit  whiolt  such  a  sentiment  breathes. 

It  would,  then,  not  be  creditable  to  the  Churches  to  object  to  such 
a  teaching  of  morality  iu  the  common  schools,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  proposed  alternative.    Eather  let  there  be  a  peaceful  rivalry 
between  the  Church  schools  and  the  common  schools :  that  it  may 
l^eoome  apparent  whether  the  morality  which  the  Church  inculcates, 
<ir  the  morality  which  the  State  inculcates,  be  the  more  efficacious  ; 
whether  the  Churches  can  teach  the  children  committed  to  their 
gcare  to  do  more,  and  to  be  better,  than  those  who  have  nothing  but 
the  ethical  instruction  in  tlie  common  schools.     For  this,  I  think, 
would  be  a  more  practicable  test  and  touchstone  of  the  power  and 
^  efficacy   of  religion  as   administered  by   our   Churches,   and   more 
capable  of  verification  than  that  gauge  of  which  we  recently  heard  ^ 
fao  much.     And   I   cannot  help  thinking,  too,  that  if  such  ethical 
teaching  were  pretty  widely  diffused,  it  would  act  beneficially  on  the 
Churches  themselves  by  affording  a  much-needed  corrective  both  to 
tbat  form  of  Antinomianism  which  is  peculiar  to  no  Church,  but 
common  to  all,  of  overvaluing  the  forms  of  technical  religion — the 
teadency  to  regard  these  forms  as  ends  rather  than  as  means  of  the 
Christian  life  ;  and  also  that  form  of  it  which  consists  iu  laying  exag- 
gerated stress  on   faith  and  doctrine,  and  forgetting  the  necessity  of 
the  outward  manifestation  of  religion  in  life  and  practice. 

1  remember  here  that  the  Spectator  some  time  ago  expressed  a  fear 
tliat  the  separation  of  secular  from  religious  teaching — the  handing 
<»Ter  the  latter  to  a  separate  jurisdiction — may  operate  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  mischievous  divorce  of  religion  from  life.  And  I  think  I 
can  at  this  stage  answer  sucli  an  objection  better  than  I  could  have 
^one  previously,  when  perhaps  I  might  have  been  expected  to  notice 
it  Leaving  out  of  consideration  that,  under  the  operation  of  the 
Time  Table,  the  separation  of  the  two  branchei*  is  as  complete  in  the 
Denominational  as  in  the  Secular  system,  I  yet  venture  to  think 
that  the  Spectator's  objector  does  not  show  his  usual  insight. 
If  the  divorce  he  speaks  of  may  result  from  any  special  mode  of 
t-^aching  religion,  as  distinct  from  the  truth  itself  which  is  taught,  I 
think  that  it  is  very  likely  to  result  from  that  mode  of  combining 
religious  with  secular  instruction  in  undenominational  schools,  of 
which  the  Spectntar  is  an  advocate.  Much  more  likely  indeed 
than  from  a  separate  administration  of  the  two  branches  ;  for  in  this 
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case  it  is  a  mere  local  or  mechanical  separation,  which  will  not  inter- 
cept the  spiritual  union  of  the  two  factors  in  the  child's  mind  ; 
whereas  the  undogmatic  teaching  of  religion  by  means  of  an 
eminently  dogmatic  book  can  only  be  carried  on  by  placing  the- 
intellect  imder  arrest,  and  by  discouraging  the  child  from  following 
out  the  statements  of  Scripture  to  a  definite  conclusion ;  and  so- 
preparing  the  divorce  of  religion  from  the  life,  by  first  divorcing  it 
from  the  intellect. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  best  security  against  that  evil  which 
the  Spectator  apprehends  may  be  obtained  just  by  giving  due 
prominence  to  the  moral  element  of  instruction;  and  moreover, 
seeing  that  the  ministers  of  religion,  and  ecclesiastical  agencies  in 
general  are  apt  to  sink  the  moral  element  in  the  religious,  it  seems 
to  me  further,  that  a  system  by  which  moral  instruction  will  have  a 
distinct  and  independent  place  assigned  to  it  in  the  public  schools,  is 
the  very  thing  to  correct  that  baneful  tendency. 

It  would  be  a  gross  misapprehension  of  my  meaning  to  suppose 
that  I  undervalue  religious  teaching,  or  that,  in  the  spirit  which  is 
alleged  against  the  moderate  party  of  the  last  century,  I  am  willing 
to  sacrifice  the  higher  spiritual  truths  of  religion,  and  to  substitute 
for  them  the  lessons  of  a  cold  and  formal  morality.  My  suggestion 
is  conceived  in  the  interests  alike  of  religion  and  morality.  My 
object  is  to  conserve  these  interests  by  the  alternative  proposed.  I 
would  exclude  religion  from  the  common  schools,  simply  because,  if 
the  idea  of  a  common  school  is  to  be  carried  out,  the  exclusion  of 
religion  is  an  absolute  necessity — an  inevitable  consequence  of  our 
religious  divisions ;  and  to  refuse  to  accept  of  this  consequence  is  to 
embroil  the  whole  work  of  primary  education  in  endless  confusion. 

The  position  now  defined  is,  I  believe,  the  only  position  at  which 
the  country  can  stop,  short  of  pure  secularism,  and  the  only  true 
rallying  point  for  Liberals  and  Nonconformists  in  the  struggle  for 
National  education. 

The  future  of  the  common  school  is  pre-eminently  an  imperial 
question — a  question  of  equal  moment  for  all  the  three  divisions  of 
the  empire.  The  English  Liberal  may  have  his  enthusiasm  raised 
by  the  feeling  that  he  is  now  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  a  common 
cause  ;  and  in  such  a  cause  an  Irishman  or  a  Scotchman,  though  to 
some  extent  an  outsider,  may  range  himself  with  his  English 
brethren,  and  speak  as  one  of  themselves.  He  may  turn  hopefully 
to  England  as  the  true  battle-field  on  which  the  cause  of  secular 
education  is  to  be  fought  and  won.  The  overwhelming  predomi- 
nance of  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland,  and  of  Romanism  in  Ireland, 
leaves  little  room  to  hope  for  a  favourable  result,  so  far  as  the  issue 
is  taken  in  either  of  these  sections  of  the  kingdom  separately.  But 
in  England  the  balance  of  parties  is  such  that,  if  the  Liberal  party 
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have  but  a  basis  on  which  it  can  unite,  the  cause  of  secular 
education  may  be  carried ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  good 
cause,  if  carried  in  England,  will  ultimately  triumph  in  the  sister 
kingdom. 

The  country  may,  I  think,  look  to  the  Church  of  England,  famed 
as  she  is  for  national  spirit  and  for  moderation,  to  take  the  principal 
part  in  inaugurating  some  such  system  as  that  now  proposed.  It 
would  be  a  splendid  proof  of  self-abnegation  were  she  to  initiate 
such  a  system.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Non- 
conformists will  soon  be  unanimous  in  their  demand  for  the  separate 
system  ;  and  the  Church  of  England  will  not  be  able  much  longer  to 
withhold  her  consent.  Even  if  she  had  the  political  influence  neces- 
sary to  maintain  her  opposition,  she  would  be  in  the  unenviable 
situation  of  standing  alone  in  obstructing  a  great  and  truly  National 
system  ;  and  her  attitude  could  not  but  be  regarded  as  an  interested 
one,  dictated  by  a  desire  to  retain  the  school  system  as  an  engine 
which  could  be  turned  to  account  for  ecclesiastical  pui'poses,  and  for 
the  augmentation  of  her  prestige.  An3rthing  more  fatal  to  her 
influence  could  not  well  be  imagined.  The  bold  and  generous  course 
woul3  be  the  safe  course  for  her.  Better  far  to  obey  the  generous 
impulse,  which  cannot  but  be  stirring  in  the  minds  of  many  of  her 
members,  to  make  a  noble  sacrifice  for  the  common  good,  and  to 
deserve  well  of  the  country,  than  to  turn  away  in  sorrow  from  the 
inward  monitor,  because  of  her  great  possessions. 

Were  the  Church  of  England  magnanimously  to  give  up  all  she 
may  hope  to  gain  from  her  insecure  hold  of  the  National  schools, 
she  would  thereby  furnish  material  for  the  brightest  page  of  her 
history;  she  would  do  more  than  all  she  has  yet  done  to  establish 
her  ascendancy  over  the  national  mind,  and  to  prove  that  she  is 
worthy  of  her  commanding  position.  She  would  show  to  an  unbeliev- 
ing world  that  her  charity  begins  at  home  ;  that  she  prefers  national 
to  sectaiian  objects ;  and  that  she  has  the  faith  and  the  coui*age 
to  rest  her  claims  to  a  nation's  confidence  upon  the  inherent 
adaptation  of  her  system  to  the  needs  and  feelings  of  the  people. 

Were  England,  under  the  guidance  of  the  National  Church,  to 
take  the  lead  in  the  establishment  of  some  such  truly  National 
system  of  education,  the  other  divisions  of  the  empire  would  soon 
follow  her  example.  Were  Ireland  to  sufier  her  schools  to  remain 
under  priestly  domination,  she  would  but  perpetuate  the  lot  of  her 
children  to  be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  her  wiser 
neighbours  on  this  side  the  Channel.  Were  Scotland  to  cling  to  her 
flagrantly  Denominational  system,  her  schools  would  cease  to  preserve 
their  boasted  pre-eminence ;  and  the  highway  which  leads  the  Scotch- 
man to  England  would  no  longer  be,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said  it  was,  his 
finest  prospect. 
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A  supreme  advantage  of  the  arrtogemejit  here  proposed  is,  thati 
without  compromising  the  interests  of  religion,  it  lifts  the  whole  j 
question  of  primary  education  out  of  the  sphere  of  ecclesiastical  j 
politics  and  controversy.  White  both  the  English  and  Scotch  Acta  I 
proceed  upon  the  basis  of  a  compromise  between  the  sects,  thel 
arrangement  proposed  in  the  foregoing  pages  proceeds  on  the  basis 
of  a  compromise  between  the  Churches  on  the  one  side  and  the 
State  on  the  other.  By  this  arrangement,  the  State  claims  to  have  a 
secuiity  for  the  ethical  instruction  of  her  subjects,  and  she  compro- 
mises what  may  be  called  this  absolute  right  bj  accepting  the 
teaching  of  the  Churches,  wherever  it  is  given,  in  lieu  of  her  own. 
According  to  the  other  schemes,  the  State  stands  aloof,  as  if  she  bad 
no  interest  in  the  solution  of  the  diflSculty,  and  professes  herself 
willing  to  accept,  as  the  basis  of  the  National  system,  of  any 
compromise  to  which  the  Churches  ma.y  come  among  themselves,  I 
But  according  to  this  arrangement  the  State  feels  that  it  is  a  ■ 
question  of  her  own  which  has  to  be  settled.  She  requires  reliable 
security  for  such  teaching  as  she  considers  indispensable  for  all  social 
purposes  to  the  rising  generation.  She  offers  an  alternative  by  way 
of  satisfying  the  scruples  of  the  Churches,  and  does  her  duty  by  all 
of  them,  by  leaving  each  of  them  an  equal  Uberty  of  teaching  its 
special  doctrines  to  the  children  of  its  own  communion. 

lu  conclusion,  I  would  just  say  that  the  permissive  system  of 
legislation  is  the  very  worst  possible  to  which  the  country  can  have 
recourse  in  \i%  difficulty.  The  severance  of  the  religious  from  the 
seculai*  element  ought  either  to  be  universal  and  compulsory,  or  not 
at  all  Such  a  severance  is  safe  only  on  a  National  scale.  In  that 
case  adequate  provision  would  be  made  for  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  young,  because  the  Churches  would  feel  themselves  respon- 
sible ;  but  under  permissive  arrangements  responsibility  will  not  be 
clearly  defined,  much  diversity  of  usage  will  aiise,  and  the  c^iuse  of 
religion  is  sure  to  suffer.  We  have  seen,  however,  that  the  religious 
difficulty  is  not  solved  merely  b}"  secularizing  the  National  system. 
All  depends  on  what  is  meant  by  the  word  "  secularization."  The 
whole  question  resolves  itself  into  one  of  boundaries — of  boundarieB 
between  the  secular  and  the  religious.  If  tlie  severance  be  canied 
out  in  the  way  generally  understood,  it  will  issue  in  evils  that  may 
well  be  dreaded  both  by  Church  and  State ;  bat  if  the  true  line  of 
severance  be  observed,  I  submit  that  the  Education  difficulty  will 
be  solved. 

I  can  hardly  hope  to  convert  the  Chui-ches  to  my  views ;  but  I 
bliall  be  satisfied  if  these  remarks  attract  discussion  to  a  possible 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  which  has  been  strangely  overlooked,  or 
had  but  scant  attention  paid  to  it. 

William  Mackintosh, 
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MOTIVES    TO    RIGHTEOUSNESS    FROM    AN 
EVANGELICAL  POINT  OF  VIEW, 


rpHE  views  of  religion  supposetl  to  be  held  by  the  "  Evaagelical 
-^  School'*  receive  rather  a  rough  handling  in  the  October 
Kamber  of  this  Review,  The  writer  of  an  article  on  "  Purgatory, 
Heaven  and  HeU/'  describes  the  most  fundamental  of  such  \dews  as 
**more  immoral  than  the  most  debased  of  Paganisms/*  Not  with  a 
mere  flippant  sneer,  which  may  be  taken  to  mean  less  than  it  sounds, 
but  with  careful,  tlioughtful,  and  earnest  reasoning  does  he  express 
this  verdict,  and  amplify  on  it  through  a  Jt^eply  interesting  disserta- 
tion upon  the  most  solemn  subjects  w*hich  can  engage  the  mind  of  man. 

As  the  pages  of  the  CoNTEirPOBABY  Review  have  always  been 
liberally  open  to  representatives  of  every  school  of  thought,  pro- 
vided their  arguments  were  addressed  to  men's  undei'standings 
lather  than  to  their  passions,  I  venture  to  hope  that  I  may  be 
allowed  space  to  treat  the  subject  discussed  by  Mr,  Capes  from  an 
Evangelical  point  of  view,  and  to  show  that  the  severe  verdict  he 
pUftes  upon  Evangelical  religion  is  based  upon  a  misapprehension 
rf  the  ti&ture  of  that  religion,  and  upon  an  inadequate  estimate  of 
^e  various  spnngs  of  moral  feeling  and  action  in  the  human  heart. 

Mr.  Capes  accuses  the  doctrine  of  '*  Justification  by  faith  alone** 
of  being  "  equivalent  to  the  most  absolute  irreligion,*'  By  this  he 
means,  not  that  it  is  actually  wicked  or  blasphemous  (though  he 
woold  hardly  hesitate  thus  to  desigBate  some  other  so-called  Evan- 
gelical doctrines),  but  that  it  is  totally  deficient  in  motive-power  for 
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good.  It  repudiates,  he  considers,  "  the  belief  that  this  life  is  a 
period  in  which  we  are  personally  prepared  for  the  future,"  and  so 
falls  into  the  ranks  of  the  "  endless  variety  of  immoral  creeds"  which 
possess  no  force  to  reform  the  world  or  mould  man's  character  into  a 
nobler  shape.  He  admits  that  by  a  happy  inconsistency  many  who 
hold  the  doctrine  lead  devoted  lives  ;  but  they  do  so,  he  considers,  in 
spite  of  their  creed,  and  not  on  account  of  it 

This  is  a  very  serious  charge,  and  should  be  seriously  considered  ; 
for  it  is  either  a  cruel  injustice,  or  a  discovery  of  vital  importance. 
Thousands  of  earnest  men  have  lived  lives  of  self-denial  and  laborious 
devotion  to  what  seemed  to  them  duty  and  right.  They  imagined 
that  they  were  incited  to  their  holy  efforts,  and  constantly  cheered  and 
encouraged  in  them,  by  their  belief  in  their  justification  through 
simple  faith  in  their  Saviour  s  merits.  Was  this  belief  all  the  time 
only  a  dead  weight  upon  their  moral  nature  ?  The  beginning  of 
their  eflForts  was  indeed  coincident  with  the  beginning  of  this  faith. 
In  their  hardest  toils  and  struggles  it  seemed  to  sound  in  their  hearts 
like  a  trumpet-call  to  courage  and  pei-severance ;  it  seemed  to  be 
their  rest  in  weariness,  their  stay  in  weakness,  their  hope  and  joy  at 
all  times.  And  yet  was  it  in  reality  destitute  of  all  power  to  do  them 
good — was  it  a  mere  mist  and  glamour  that  floated  around  their  eyes 
as  they  moved,  instead  of  the  power  which,  as  they  imagined,  lifted 
them  up  and  hurried  them  along  their  upward  course  ? 

In  order  to  debate  the  subject  thus  brought  before  us  with  fair- 
ness, we  must  analyze  the  motives  which  urge  men  to  religious 
action,  and  consider  how  far  and  in  what  way  they  are  likely  to  be 
influenced  by  that  tone  of  conviction  which  is  called  "  Evangelical," 
and  especially  by  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  "  Justification  by  faith 
only.^' 

Among  the  many  strong  instinctive  tendencies  of  human  nature, 
the  tendency  to  religious  emotion  certainly  holds  a  very  important 
place.  Like  most  other  tendencies,  it  may  be  misdirected,  it  may  be 
abused,  or  it  may  lie  dormant,  but  it  is  there. 

It  is  a  great  power,  but  a  power  which  requires  to  be  called  forth, 
to  be  developed,  to  be  guided  in  its  action.  And  very  many  and 
very  delicate  are  the  mental  springs  which  act  upon  this  religious 
susceptibility,  which  stir  it  into  intensity,  and  give  both  impulse 
and  direction  to  its  forces.  Hope  and  fear,  and  a  prudential  con- 
sideration of  the  future,  are,  no  doubt,  among  such  springs,  but  they 
are  neither  the  only  ones  nor  the  principal  ones. 
\'  Even  if  it  were  true  that  the  doctrine  in  question  left  out  of  sight 
the  idea  of  the  present  life  being  a  preparation  for  the  future,  it 
would  by  no  means  follow  that  it  was  necessarily  powerless  to  rouse 
into  energy  the  religious  faculty  ;  for  there  are  many  other  motives 
it  might  appeal  to,  even  more  effectual  in  stirring  up  the  depths 
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of  the  spiritual  being  than  these  forecastings  of  a  distant  future: 
There  are  other  keys  on  that  complex  instrument  by  which  grand 
music  could  be  evoked,  even  if  these  were  passed  over  untouched. 
Reverence,  admiration,  force  of  example  and  personal  influence, 
gratitude,  aflfection,** desire  to  please,  the  sense  of  duty — must  not 
these  be  recognized  among  the  most  powerful  of  moral  forces? 
Does  Evangelical  doctrine  touch  these  springs  and  awaken  them 
into  activity?  Does  it  thus  rouse  the  religious  fewulty  so  as  io 
lELake  it  practically  influential  upon  man's  life^  and  does  the  pres- 
sure it  brings  to  bear  upon  it  urge  its  energies  into  a  useful 
direction? 

If  we  can  answer  these  questions  in  the  affirmative,  I  do  not  say 
that  we  prove  the  Evangelical  doctrine  to  be  true.  There  are  other 
tests  of  truth  besides  apparent  usefulness  to  which  it  must  be  sub- 
mitted; but  I  do  say  that  we  who  believe  that  the  doctrine  has  been 
emphatically  taught  to  the  world  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Himself,  find  in 
this  proved  usefulness  a  confirmation  of  our  faith.  We  find  that  the 
upward  drawing  influence  we  had  always  imagined  our  faith  had  had 
upon  our  lives  was  not  a  mere  matter  of  traditional  sentiment,  but 
a  result  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  known  laws  of  ethical  science. 
Ve  find  that  the  doctrines  which  we  consider  that  God  wishes  us  to 
believe,  lead  us  to  walk  in  the  direction  in  which  we  know  God 
wishes  us  to  go.  And  I  say  further,  that  if  we  can  show  that  there 
is  power  in  Evangelical  teaching  to  touch  the  deeper  springs  of  our 
spiritual  nature,  such  charges  as  are  brought  against  it  in  the  article 
on  "  Purgatory,  Heaven  and  Hell,'*  are  proved  to  be  as  destitute  of 
rational  foundation  as  they  are  rash  in  expression  and  questionable 
in  taste. 

In  describing  Evangelical  doctrine,  I  admit  Mr.  Capes  to  be  riglit 
in  making  belief  in  "Justification  by  faith  only"  its  leading  charac- 
teristic ;  I  cannot  admit  him  to  be  correct  in  his  description  either  of  the 
idea  from  which  the  doctrine  takes  its  rise,  or  of  the  tone  of  thought 
^hich  accompanies  it.  It  is  always  hard  to  give  a  fair  representation 
of  a  view  with  which  one  has  no  sympathy.  And  in  this  case  the 
difficulty  is  increased,  because  it  is  not  easy  to  separate  the  doctrine 
iii  question  from  the  arguments  by  which  it  has  been  often  supported. 
They  are  really  quite  distinct.  The  doctrine,  as  it  shines  out  in  the 
pages  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  hard,  cold  theories  by  which 
Puritanic  writers  have  tried  to  expound  and  enforce  it — thank  God, 
they  are  as  difierent  as  light  from  darkness.  But  a  thinker  contem- 
plating the  doctrine  from  outside  is  apt,  by  an  illusion  of  mental 
perspective,  to  confound  together  the  objects  that  he  so  often  sees  in 
juxtaposition ;  and,  consequently,  "  Justification  by  faith  only "  is 
supposed  by  many  to  be  identical  with  certain  theories  of  atonement 
or  theories  of  eternal  punishment,  or  theories  of  the  character  and 
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attributes  of  God.     It  is  not  identical  with  any  of  them.     It  is  thsl 
declaration  of  a  great  fact     These  theories  may  be  true  or  mistakeiij 
explanations  of  the  fact,  but   tbey  are  perfectly  distinct   from  it 
The  fact  stands  on  its  own   evidence,  whether  the  endeavours  ta ' 
-account  for  it  arc  wise  or  unwise. 

NoWj  according  to  Mr,  Capes  (and  indeed  in  so  speaking  he  onljrS 
re-echoes  a  tone  so  common  that  we  might  almost  call  it  the  fashion* 
able  cant  of  the  day),  Evangelical  teaching  has  for  its  foundation  the 
idea  of  God's  terrible  wrath— wrath  which  planned  punishment — 
—wrath  which  reqnired  a  victim — wrath  which,  being  appeased  by 
an  arbitrary  substitution,  distributes  its  strange  favours  according  to 
an  arbitrary  and  unmeaning  system.  fl 

Now  it  appears  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  foundation  on^ 
which  it  rests  is  not  God*s  wrath  but  God's  love.  Evangelical  doctrine, 
^as  I  learned  it,  aa  I  teach  it,  as  all  the  fellow-workers  in  its  cause 
wdth  whom  I  am  acquainted  teach  it,  starts  from  this  great  funda^™ 
mental  truth — *'  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only-begotten^ 
Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  Him  should  not  perish^  hut  have 
everlasting  life."  * 

Dark  and  temble  facts  there  are  in  the  world,  in  the  human  heai% 
in  the  strange  and  mysteiious  drama  of  existence  in  which  we  find  ^ 
ourselves  taking  our  parts,  but  the  "Gospel  **  is  the  remedy  and  the^ 
solace  God  s  love  has  provided  for  them.     Evil  exists,  misery  exist^H 
sin  and  suffering  show  themselves  linked  together  by  an  iron  chaimfl 
of  invariable  sequence.     Revelation  teaches  that  that  chain,  whose' 
beginning  we  see,  extends  furtlier  than  our  faculties  dare  follow,  even 
into  the  infinite  unknow^n  future.      Tlie  Gospel  is  God's  mercifulfl 
power  interfering  to  break  it.     There  is  nothing  here  of  vengeful' 
wrath  and  arbitrary  punishment.     The  ''Wrath  of  the  Lord"  and 
the  "Vengeance"  of  the  Lord  are  often  used  in  the  figurative  lan- 
guage of  Scripture  to  express  the  unalterable  opposition  of  goodj 
against  evil,  the  inevitable  certainty  with  w^hich,  sooner  or  later, 
some  form  or  other,  pain  follows  wrong.     But  this,  whether  you  are] 
nji  "Evangelical"  or  whether  you  aie  a  "  Positivist,"  is  a  fact  which»j 
^  if  you  have  ey^^y  you  must  see.     The  general  law  of  Retribution 
some  form  can  be  discovered  by  experience.     The  tlioughtful  mind! 
can  see  also  that  this  law%  though  sometimes  stern  and  terrible  in  it« ' 
application,  is  one  which,  on  the  whole,  works  good — one  which  lifu 
the  human  race  to  a  higher  sense  of  responsibility,  raises  its  membe 
infinitely  in  the  scale  of  creation  as  moral  beings,  and  makes  them  ; 

*  In  the  quotatioiis  from  the  New  Testament  wriUngs,  wlilcli  I  ma^  hare  to  mftkftl 
in  the  oouzse  of  this  argument,  I  do  not  requiire  to  httTe  any  ^Hbeory  of  mBpimtioti" 
granted.  It  is  cnoug^h  for  my  present  purposd  that  they  should  be  takon  aa  ^  genuine 
documents  of  the  Apostolic  age,  containing  the  substance  of  the  Apostolic  teaching/' 
It  ia  enough  that  they  ahonld  be  considered  as  giving  na,  on  the  whole^  a  reliable 
account  of  what  our  Lord,  tuid  his  immediate  foUowcrEi.  said  and  did. 
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the  long  run  unspeakably  better  and  happier  than  they  could  be  if 
the  sharp  teaching  of  pain  were  silenced. 

The  existence,  then,  and  the  beneficence  of  retributive  law,  are 
discoverable  by  reason.     Revelation,  according  to  the  "  Evangelical " 
view,  only  connects  the  great  Moral  Law  with  the  great  Moral  Being, 
shows  us  how  it  has  its  source  in  the  awful  Holiness  of  His  nature, 
snd  how  the  extent  of  its  action  is,  like  Him  from  whom  it  proceeds, 
infinite.     But,  in  truth,  it  is  not  with  theories  about  punishment  that 
Efangelical  doctrine  busies  itself.    Its  great  mission  is  the  proclama- 
tion of  a  remedy.     It  holds  that  the  same  love  which  brings  into 
prommence  the  danger  and  deadliness  of  evil,  brings  also  into  pro- 
minence a  means  of  rescue  from  evil.     That  means  of  rescue,  that 
Divine  reniedy,  it  does  not  hesitate  to  declare,  is  the  self-sacrifice  of 
Jesus  Christ.     In  the  providential  government  of  the  world  it  sees 
Love    and    Self-sacrifice  as  two   great   remedial    powers,  healing 
wounds,  repairing  errors,  averting  apparently  hopeless  catastrophes. 
In  the  Revealed  (Jospel  it  sees  God's  great  remedy  for  man's 
errors  and  failures  proceeding  from  the  Divine  love  and  working 
through  the  Saviour's  sacrifice. 

The  key-note  of  its  teaching  is  given  by  the  Apostle  who  seems 
to  have  drunk  most  deeply  of  his  Master's  spirit,  when  he  declares — 
"Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  He  loved  us,  and 
gaveBQs  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins." 

Not  in  God's  wrath,  therefore,  but  in  His  love,  the  Evangelical 
Christian  recognizes  the  foundation  of  that  doctrine  which  he  holds 
to  be  a  revelation  fit)m  God  Himself,  and  a  Gospel  of  good  news  to 
man.  He  sees  a  law  great,  wide-spreading,  founded,  he  doubts  not, 
on  the  very  necessity  of  things,  and  on  the  whole  beneficent,  but  He 
sees  that  law  modified,  balanced,  mercifully  checked,  and  limited  in 
its  operation  by  a  higher  law  still,  the  law  of  love  and  self-sacrifice. 

And  from  that  same  Divine  love  issues  the  tone  of  warnings,  of 
invitations  and  promises,  which  is  the  authority  for  our  central 
Eyangelical  doctrine  of  "  Justification  by  faith  only."  With  awful 
earnestness  it  is  pressed  upon  us  that  there  is  but  one  way  of  escape 
from  the  stem  law  of  Retribution,  and  that  that  escape  is  to  be 
made  now ;  that  life  is  not  (as  Mr.  Capes  suggests)  one  of  a  long 
series  of  opportunities,  but  the  only  opportunity  of  preparing  for 
etendty. 

And  mingled  with  these  warnings,  whose  urgency  arises  not  from 
aibitrary  tyraimy,  but  from  distinct  perception  of  the  nature  of  the 
case,  there  come  to  us'  the  generous  invitations  and  glorious  pro- 
mises on  which  our  hearts'  hopes  and  expectations  rest 

The  origmal  invitation  was  spoken  by  the  lips  of  Jesus  Christ 
when  on  earth.  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy 
liden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."    "  Him  that  cometh  imto  me  I  will 
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in  no  wise  cast  out."  We  believe  that  this  invitation  was  not 
meant  only  for  those  who  heard  the  Galilean  prophet,  and  became 
His  followers  at  that  time,  but  for  those  who  hear  the  voice  of  the 
Son  of  Gk>d  and  believe  it  during  all  time.  Still  the  invitation 
issues  from  the  Lord  Himself — such  is  our  creed ;  and  its  terms  are, 
that  whosoever  accepts  it,  that  whosoever  approaches  in  spirit  to 
the  Great  Invisible  Saviour  and  Lover  of  Men — whosoever,  with  a 
^ense  of  his  own  guilt  and  danger,  and  with  longings  to  be  lifted  up 
to  a  higher  life,  casts  himself  upon  His  Divine  compassion,  believes 
the  revelation  He  has  given  of  His  own  character  and  will,  and 
trusts  confidingly  in  the  promises  He  has  made — ^that  he  is  imme- 
diately placed  in  a  new  relation  to  God — that  his  sins  are  forgiven — 
that  he  is  received  with  the  tenderest  and  most  unhesitating  welcome 
by  the  Father  in  Heaven,  even  as  an  erring  and  penitent  child  is 
clasped  to  its  parent's  breast. 

Thus  we  believe  that  we  are  justified  by  faith  only.  Accepting 
the  invitations  God  gives  us,  and  simply  trusting  in  the  offers  His 
Divine  generosity  has  made,  we  "  pass  from  death  to  life,"  we  become 
'accepted  in  the  Beloved."  We  have  to  wait  for  nothing — no 
^'  conditions  "  are  exacted  from  us.  We  come  as  our  Saviour  bids 
us;  we  are  received  as  our  Saviour  promises.  Freely,  completely, 
immediately,  all  past  guilt  is  forgiven.  The  change  in  the  attitude 
of  our  soul  to  God  makes  an  entire  change  in  all  our  spiritual  pro- 
spects. The  retributive  consequences  of  the  faults  of  the  past  are 
arrested  through  the  influence  of  Christ's  self-sacrifice — an  influence 
which  we  cannot  understand,  but  which  we  believe  in  nevertheless. 

We  ask  for  no  special  theory  of  atonement — Christ  gave  Himself 
for  us  and  we  are  forgiven,  that  is  all  we  want  to  know.  We  know 
the  cause  and  we  know  the  effect,  although  the  link  which  binds 
them  together  is  hidden. 

Is  there  no  moral  force  in  this  creed  ?  Could  we  imagine  stronger 
pressure  to  be  brought  upon  the  spiritual  nature  by  any  conceivable 
•creed  ? 

First  the  sense  of  guilt  and  the  sense  of  danger  are  appealed  to, 
in  order  to  rouse  from  apathy  and  carelessness.  The  mind  is  im- 
pressed with  the  tremendous  issues  in  the  future  depending  on 
present  choice.  Wholesome  fear,  awe,  a  sense  of  the  solemnity  and 
responsibilityof  life,  is  awakened.  With  no  uncertain  tones — ^with 
no  vague  and  dreamy  theories — ^but  with  clear,  straightforward 
declarations,  which  the  dullest  can  understand,  there  are  presented 
to  the  conscience  the  issues  that  lie  before  it  to  choose  between — ^"  the 
wages  of  sin,  death  ;  the  gift  of  God,  eternal  life." 

Then  to  him  who  chooses  to  accept  this  gift  of  God  (whether  the 
decision  is, come  to  suddenly  or  gradually,  in  early  childhood  or  in 
later  years)  there  opens  out  a  new  horizon  of  hopes,  aspirations,  and 
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desires.  "  If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature  ;  old  things 
are  passed  away,  all  things  become  new."  He  believes  himself  to  be 
in  close,  personal  friendship  with  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth. 
He  believes  that  his  life  is  consecrated  to  God.  He  believes  that 
nothing  is  so  important  to  him,  he  feels  nothing  so  interesting,  as  to 
do  the  will  of  that  Father  who  loves  him  and  whom  he  longs  to  love 
and  serve.  Life  has  for  him,  as  for  everyone  else,  its  natural  joys 
and  sorrows,  but  far  beyond  them  all  he  sees  the  shining  vista  of 
heavenly  glory.  And  so  he  goes  through  the  world  bearing  a  talis- 
man that  exalts  him  above  its  pettiness,  sobers  him  amidst  its 
excitements,  and  calms  and  cheers  him  amidst  its  bitterest  sorrows. 
He  is  an  heir  of  heaven,  and  must  live  a  heavenly  life.  He  is  the 
ransomed  of  the  Lord,  and  must  keep  unspotted  the  garments  that 
have  been  washed  in  His  blood.  He  is  not  his  own,  but  bought 
with  a  price,  so  he  must  glorify  God  in  his  body  and  in  his  spirit, 
which  are  His.  He  has  no  abiding  city  here,  so  while  living  in  the 
world  must  keep  his  heart  loosed  from  the  world,  his  affections  set  on 
things  above. 

Whether  this  sense  of  heavenly  "  citizenship  "  has  or  has  not  any 
solid  basis  of  fact,  yet  the  sense  of  it  is  a  reality — a  reality  that 
exalts  the  lives  of  millions.  Has  this  idea,  then,  which  links  the 
toiling  and  tempted  inhabitant  of  the  earth  with  the  pure  and  holy 
heavens,  no  power  as  a  moral  motive  ?  Could  any  one  who  believes 
that  heaven  is  what  the  Gospel  paints  it,  and  who  believes  that  it 
is  to  be  his  own  home,  and  who  has  that  hope  as  the  lode-star  of  his 
life — could  he  be  as  selfish  and  mean  and  narrow-spirited  as  he  would 
be  without  such  hope  ? 

But,  above  all,  he  who  believes  in  the  Lord  Jesus  as  the  free 
giver  to  him  of  everlasting  Hfc,  is  introduced  thereby  to  an  ennobling 
view  of  God.  Nothing  so  intensely  affects  a  man's  character  as  his 
ideas  about  the  Deity.  When  these  are  false,  servile,  superstitious, 
Mb  life  is  degraded ;  when  these  are  elevated,  widened,  enlightened, 
hia  whole  moral  being  is  lifted  up  to  a  higher  platform.  "  As  long 
as  we  look  upon  God  as  an  exactor,  not  a  giver,  exactors,  and  not 
givers,  shall  we  be."  * 

And  to  the  believer  in  "Justification  by  faith  only"  God  becomes 
known  in  the  most  attractive  and  glorious  light.  A  Father  receiving 
him  at  once,  all  unworthy  as  he  is — a  Saviour  seeking  for  him 
amidst  his  sin  and  folly,  following  him,  finding  him,  lifting  him  up 
out  of  his  degradation,  and  overwhelming  him  with  loving  favours. 
Such  is  the  aspect  in  which  the  Deity  appears  to  him.  All  super- 
stitious horror  of  God  is  done  away  with;  all  slavish  ideas  of 
propitiating  the  terrible  Being  with  tears  or  anguish  or  toilsome 
struggles;    all   frantic   efforts   to   shut  the   eyes   and   forget  him, 
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though  defying   him    the    while;   all  cold  and  chilliDg  endeavouiB 
to  philosophize  him  away  into  an  impei-sonal  abstraction — ^all  this 
is   changed    into   a    passion   of   gratitude   and   an    enthusiasm   o|H 
admiration. 

The  idea  of  God  that  arises  constantly  before  the  "  believer  s  *' 
soul  is  the  picture  of  Him  presented  in  the  life  and  character  of 
Jesus.  And  Jesus  is  hig  own  close  personal  friend.  Jesus  has  toiled 
and  died  for  himj  Jesus  knows  all  his  difficulties  and  makes  aDowance 
for  all  his  weakness.  Jesus  in  His  intense  holiness  and  purity,  and 
at  the  same  time  in  His  intense  pitifulness  and  sympathy,  is  leading 
him  through  life.  And  dull  as  his  heart  may  be  naturally,  it  cannot 
but  thrill  with  something  of  fervour  and  enthusiasm  when  brought 
face  to  face  with  such  an  idea  of  Divinity. 

And  this  is  the  great  jxiwer  of  tlie  Gospel — the  enthusiasm  it 
creates  for  the  Personal  Lord.  A  well-known  writer  has  called  this 
power  the  "enthusiasm  of  Humanity/'*  Bxtt  wc  may  also  call  it 
the  enthusiasm  of  Divinity.  For  if  it  results  in  hai^d  work  for  maOp 
it  springs  from  warm  admoation  for  God.  An  enthusiasm  it  ifl, 
deeply  seated  in  the  soul  of  every  one  who  believes  that  he  has 
experienced  the  generosity  of  God  in  the  gift  of  everlasting  life 
bestowed  on  him  freely  through  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  an  enthusiasm 
strong  enough  to  sweep  down  hi^fore  it  all  other  passions  of  the 
heart.  It  is  an  enthusiasm  which  does  not  wear  itself  out  in  a 
temporary  flasli,  but  which  takes  an  abiding  hold  of  the  purposes  of 
the  will,  directs  the  steadily  strengthening  currents  of  habit,  givoa 
decision  and  character  to  the  whole  life,  and  hghta  up  the  dying  eyes 
with  the  glow  and  the  glory  of  its  undimmed  fire. 

Most  interesting  it  is  to  see  how  this  enthusiasm  for  the  Divine 
Saviour  elevates  all  kinds  of  characters  and  throws  a  beautiful 
illumination  over  all  kinds  of  lives.  The  ignorant,  the  toilwom,  the 
refijied  and  highly-educated,  the  sick  and  the  sorrowful,  the  young 
and  happy— all  alike  feel  its  wonderful  influence,  and  are  raised  up 
by  its  spirit-stirring  power.  The  constraining  love  of  Christ  is  no 
respecter  of  pei"sons.  Once  the  conviction  is  wrought  in  any  heart, 
"I  have  passed  from  death  to  life  through  my  Saviour  s  merits,  there  ia 
laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  glory  through  His  love,'*  a  sense  of  duty  and 
of  affectionate  loyalty  to  that  Saviour  becomes  the  '*  ruling  passion/* 
The  sense  of  duty  has  indeed  a  hard  struggle  with  other  tendencies 
— ^a  struggle  long  and  protracted,  and  in  which  it  is  not  always 
victorious*  It  is  sometimes  lulled  to  sleep  for  a  while*  It  is  some*- 
times  deluded  and  led  astray,  but  strong  in  life  and  strong  even  in 
death — strong  as  the  guiding  principle  of  conduct — strong  as  the 
mainspring  of  thought,  feeling,  and  action,  that  "ruling  passion'* 
remains. 
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And  nothing  could  thus  remain,  and  nothing  could  or  ever  does 
thus  work  hut  a  genuine  enthusiasm.  You  cannot  dam  up  the 
passions  of  men's  nature,  nor  curb  their  eager  impulses,  nor  bring 
their  wild  thoughts  into  captivity  by  any  ordinary  power.  That 
surging  torrent  of  impetuous  desires  will  not  stay  or  turn  in  its 
course  at  the  bidding  of  mere  prudence.  Some  voice  there  must  be 
with  a  thrill  of  more  sublime  authority  in  its  tones  before  the  rude 
storms  that  rage  in  the  hearts  of  rich  and  poor  alike  will  obey  its 
summons  to  be  still. 

Eveiy  movement  for  the  regeneration  of  mankind  must  have  in 
it  the  foi-ce  of  enthusiasm  or  it  will  fail  It  may  seem  anomalous 
that  this  should  be  needful  to  make  men  good  and  happy.  The 
moral  apparatus,  you  may  say,  ought  to  be  capable  of  regulation  by 
its  own  mechanism  without  the  aid  of  this  strange  extraneous 
pressure.  Other  animals  are,  on  the  whole,  guided  for  their  well- 
being  by  their  instincts  of  self-preservation,  and  why  not  the  animal 
that  has  got  farthest  in  the  scale  of  development  ?  However  this 
is  accounted  for  (whether  by  our  "  obsolete  "  Evangelical  doctrine  of 
*'  original  sin,"  or  by  any  other  theory)  the  fact  remains.  Try  to 
move  men  by  prudential  considerations  alone,  and  you  will  find  that 
you  might  as  well  try  to  melt  the  ice  with  the  moonbeams. 

It  was  personal  enthusiasm  for  Christ  that  made  the  little  band  of 

Galilean   peasants  the   reformers   of  the  world.     It  was  personal 

enthusiasm  for  Christ  that  enlisted  the  noble  army  of  Martyrs  and 

kept  them  "  faithful  unto  death  "  amidst  insult  and  torture.     Every 

really  good  and  noble  work  that  has  been  undertaken  since  Jesus 

went  about  doing  good,  every  holy  and  beautiful  character  that  has 

left  behind  it  a  track  of  light  to  gladden  and  purify  mankind,  what 

has  been  its  strength  and  its  inspiration  ?    I   may  safely  answer, 

personal  enthusiasm  for  Christ.     St.  Francis  .among  the  sick  and' 

dying,  Xavier  among  the  heathen,  Pascal  and  k  Kempis  in  their 

lonely  cells,  Latimer  and  Ridley  at  the  stake,  Wilberforce  toiling  for 

the  slaves,  Judson    and   Schwartz,   Martyn    and  Fox    living   and 

tlying  for  their  missionary  labour,  devoted  bands  of  men  and  women 

at  the  present  day  spending   and   being   spent   in  hospitals   and 

refomiatories,  in  dens  and  alleys  haunted  by  disease  and  vice  and 

miseiy— different  as  have  been  the  views  of  these  and  thousand  such- 

Kke  labourers,  different  as  are  the  external  communions  in  which 

their  names  have  been  enrolled,  what  has  been  with  them  all  the 

great  constraining  motive  ?    Has  it  not  been  "  the  love  of  Christ " — 

deep  personal  affection,  devotion,   gratitude,   loyalty,   obedience   to 

Him  whom  they  believed  to  be  their  Saviour  and  Lord — in  a  word, 

enthusiasm  for  Christ  ?    Now  at  the  root  of  these  feelings,  at  the 

root  of  this  enthusiasm  has  lain  the  conviction,  more  or  less  distinctly 
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entertained,  which  receives  its  formal  expression  in  the  doctrine  of 
"Justification  by  faith.**  Only  dimly  some  of  the  workers  have 
realized  the  fulness  and  freeness  of  the  salvation  with  which  Christ 
saves.  But  that  all  their  hopes  for  the  eternal  future  rested  upon 
Him,  that  there  was  between  Him  in  Heaven  and  them  upon  earth 
a  bond  of  personal  union,  that  the  most  intense  gratitude  and 
devotion  was  due  from  them  to  Him  for  His  generous  love  and  the 
greatness  of  His  benefits — this  they  have  all  believed — this  conviction 
has  been  enshrined  in  the  hearts  both  of  "  Catholics "  and  "  Pro- 
testants," "Anglicans"  and  "Nonconformists,"  who  toiled  as  I  have 
described.  And  what  is  the  doctrine  of  "Justification  by  fSsdth 
only"  but  a  distinct  putting  into  words  of  this  conviction,  and 
expressing  in  scriptural  language  the  grounds  upon  which  it  rests  ? 

And  writing  as  I  do,  not  from  the  quiet  seclusion  of  learned 
leisure,  but  from  the  midst  of  the  bustle  of  active  life  and  daily 
contact  with  sin  and  suffering,  and  daily  sti-uggle  with  apathy  and 
selfishness,  I  must- say  that  I  should  be  utterly  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  lever  to  use  in  order  to  raise  men  to  righteousness  of  life  if  I 
could  not  use  this  one.  If  I  come  to  a  sinner  in  his  sullen  d^rada- 
tion  and  talk  to  him  of  his  present  life  in  connection  with  the  future 
as  "  one  of  the  many  stages  of  his  development,"  I  can  only  mingle 
with  his  suUenness  a  vague  hope  that  all  will  be  right  yet  in  spite  of 
his  wickedness,  or  a  vague  fear  that  leaves  him  more  sullen  still. 
But  if  I  can  tell  him  according  to  my  "  Evangelical "  faith  of  the 
Shepherd  who  is  seeking  for  the  lost  sheep  in  order  to  take  him 
home  on  his  shoulders  rejoicing ;  if  I  can  tell  him,  feeling  as  I  speak 
that  my  words  are  infallibly  true,  that  his  Saviour  loves  him,  pities 
him,  offers  him  everlasting  life,  promises  him  immediate  forgiveness 
if  he  will  but  turn  to  Him  and  trust  Him ;  if  I  can  tell  him  of  the 
Father  who  sees  the  prodigal  a  long  way  off,  goes  to  meet  him,  fedls 
on  his  neck  and  kisses  him ;  if  I  can  set  before  him  the  prospect 
not  of  a  distant  and  gradual  progression  towards  something  better, 
but  of  an  instantaneous  reception  into  a  new  and  happy  spiritual 
position,  and  of  a  new  career  of  hope  and  gladness  opening  before 
him ;  if,  in  short,  I  can  say  to  him,  "  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,"  then  I  can  hope  to  see  the  sullen 
brow  relaxing,  and  the  sin-hardened  lines  softening,  and  the  cold 
dull  eyes  beginning  to  glisten ;  then  I  can  hope  to  hear  the  ay 
bursting  out  even  with  sobs  and  tears,  "  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my 
Father." 

And  I  am  glad  to  think  that  teaching  of  this  kind  is  practically 
used  by  the  highest  of  High  Churchmen,  as  well  as  by  "EvaoK 
gelicals,**  in  dealing  with  the  masses.  They  hold  other  views,  which 
in  my  judgment  tend  to  obscure  this  teaching,  but  still  they  teach  it 
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When  they  strive  to  grapple  (as  they  do  in  right  eaiiiest)  with  the 
brutalized  multitudes  that  crowd  our  cities,  they  find  it  the  only 
weapon  that  wDl  go  to  their  heai*ts.   In  the  reports  of  the  addresses  at 
some  (rf*  their  "  Missions  "  I  have  read  statements  of ''  Justification  by 
faith  only,"  promises  of  free  and  immediate  forgiveness  to  the  penitent 
believer,  so  clear  and  forcible  as  to  put  to  shame  the  cautious  and  faint- 
hearted expression  of  the  same  truth  in  many  ''Evangelical"  pulpits. 
Mr.  Ryle  could  not  preach  the  doctrine  more  distinctly  than  does 
"Father  Ignatius/'     And  the  reason  is  obvious.     Practical  men  who 
are  hard  at  work  trying  to  make  bad  people  good,  find  that  it  must 
be  done  by  appealing  to  the  better  part  of  their  nature.      The 
smouldering  spark  of  pure  and  noble  feeling  must  be  fanned  into  a 
flame.    And  into  their  darkened  lives  elements  of  hope  and  joy 
must  be  introduced.     Despair  is  a  grim  foe  to  reformation.     Unless 
you  can  get  people  to  feel  happy,  you  have  little  chance  of  getting 
them  to  be  good.    Therefore,  in  dealing  with  the  fallen,  you  must 
bave  a  "  Gospel"     You  must  have  "  good  news  *'  which  is  felt  as 
coming  from  the  Author  of  all  good,  and  which  connects  the  ideas  of 
relief  and  hope  with  Him.     And  what  Gospel  can  you  have  worthy 
of  the  name,  but  the  "  old,  old  stoiy  of  Jesus,  and  His  love?"    What 
can  bring  hope  for  time  and  eternity  to  the  saddened  heart,  what 
can  touch  it  with  a  sense  of  God's  loving-kindness,  like  the  simple 
ftith  that  Grod  forgives  all  sin  the  moment  the  sinner  takes  refuge  in 
Christ  Jesus  ? 

Truly,  we  practical  workers  among  men  find  this  doctrine  "  most 
wholesome."     It  bears  the  brunt  of  rough  contact  with   sin   and 
misery.     It   lives  and   works   in   the  atmosphere  of  the   lane,   the 
hovel,  and  the  dungeon,  as  well  as  that  of  the  quiet  study  and  the 
curtained  drawing-room.     Whatever  evidence   of  its  truth  it  may 
have  or  may  lack,  it  has  at  all  events  the  evidence  of  being  proved  to 
work  well     Whatever  tests  it  may  stand  or  fail  under,  it  stands  the 
test  of  trial  and  experience.     No  doubt  the  doctrine  may  be  abused. 
Self-deceit  and  hj^wcrisy  may  nse  it  as  a  shelter.     Soft  and  easy 
li?er8  may  satisfy  their  conscience  with  the  plea  that,  though  doing 
no  work,  they  are  justified  by  faith.    Men-pleasing  preachers  may  gain 
credit  for  orthodox  declaration  of  the  doctrine,  while  crying  "  Peace, 
peace,  where  there  is  no  peace.'*     But  as  long  as  there  are  passions 
which  require  the  force  of  enthusiasm  to  curb  them — as  long  as  there 
are  wretched  lives  which  want  good  news  to  cheer  them — as  long  as 
there  are  guilty  consciences,  which  need  a  message  of  forgiveness  to 
give  them  hope — as  long  as  there  are  low  selfish  tendencies  which 
require  some  heavenly  influence  to  elevate  them— so  long  we  cannot 
do  without  that  plain  enunciation  of  Christ's  Gospel,  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  doctrine  of  "Justification  by  faith  only." 
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In  no  philoeophy,  and  in  no  creed,  can  we  find  anything  that  \ 
act  as  a  suhstitute  for  it,  or  take  its  place  as  a  healing,  reformiDg, 
ennobling  powen  ■ 

Accordingly,  we  raifie  our  protest  against  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Capes,  that  '*  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  reUgion  is  contradicted 
by  the  doctrine.'*  Let  the  thinking  public  judge  between  us  and 
him.  Is  not  his  view  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  religion  a 
narrow  and  an  arbitrary  one  \  Are  there  not  "  more  things  in  Heaven 
and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  his  philosophy  ? "  Are  there  not  in 
man*8  spiritual  nature  many  and  powerful  "Motives  to  righteousness*'^ 
which  his  critique  on  Evangelical  views  ignores  ?  Can  any  one  who** 
thinks  of  the  doctrine  of  "  Justification  by  faith  only,"  with  the  train 
of  grand  ideas  it  carries  along  with  it  into  the  minds  of  those  who 
teach  it  and  those  who  believe  it,  consent  to  claissify  it  as  ''equivalent 
to  the  most  absolute  irreligion  \  '* 

This  is  not  the  place  for  discussing  the  evidence  on  which  our 
belief  rests.  It  is  the  morality  of  the  doctrine,  and  not  its  truth, 
which  is  now  in  question.  We  are  convinced  that  we  have  in  the 
teaching  of  our  Lord  and  His  apostles  a  Divine  Revelation.  We  are 
convinced  that  the  doctrine  of  *' Justification  by  faith  only"  staiidi^ 
out  in  the  forefront  of  that  teaching.  It  seems  to  us  that  our 
convictions  are  grounded  upon  a  firm  intellectual  basis.  But  over 
and  above  this  intellectual  ground  of  belief,  we  value  the  doctrine 
for  that  very  quality  in  it,  whose  existence  Mr.  Capes  denies — ^ituM 
moralityj  its  tendency  to  make  men  good.  Like  the  most  earnest 
worker  whom  the  world  ever  knew,  **we  are  not  ashamed  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ/'  for  we  consider  it  the  **  Poiver  of  God  unto  salva- 
tion." There  is,  we  believe,  a  supernatural  Power  accompanying  it, 
which  I  have  refrained  from  touching  upon  in  tlie  present  argumeot. 
But  in  the  very  declaration  of  the  Gospel  message,  which  appeal's  to 
us  to  be  the  declaration  of  Justification  by  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesu^ 
there  is,  we  consider,  a  power  brought  to  bear  upon  men's  natural 
affections  and  emotions,  whose  influence  for  good  is  incalculable. 
Therefore  we  prize  this  doctrine  still  as  "  the  Article  of  a  standing 
or  falling  Church.'*  Whatever  views  or  opinions  may  be  true  or 
false,  goodness  is  a  great  reality.  Wliatever  mistakes  may  be  made  ■ 
as  to  the  unseen  future,  there  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  importance  " 
of  being  good  now.  We  find  we  can  help  men  to  be  good  by  preach- 
ing to  them  the  doctrine  of  *'  Justification  by  faith  only."  We  can- 
not conceive  how  we  could  effectually  reach  them  or  influence  them. 
without  it  Consequently,  as  workers  for  the  reformation  and 
elevation  of  our  fellow-men,  we  feel  that  if  this  doctrine  were  taken 
from  us,  "  our  occupation  would  be  gone," 
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TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "ORION"  ON  LITERARY  AND 
QENKRAL  TOPICS. 


II. 


A  PROJECT  was  originated  by  Wordsworth,  as  I  believe,  though 
it  seemed  to  crop  out  from  another  quai-ter,  to  produce  a  volume 
or  two  of  choice  selections  from  Chaucer,  modernized  upon  a  truthful 
plan.  The  imdertaking  presented  considerable  difficulties.  The 
unscrupulous  paraphrases  of  Pope,  Dryden,  Ogle,  Betterton,  Sec, 
were  to  be  entirely  avoided ;  while  the  hard-favoured  method  of 
giving  the  original,  with  modem  spellings  accents,  and  a  glossary  in 
foot-notes,  was  not  to  be,  in  any  degree,  adopted.  Thus,  there  would 
^  the  loss  of  easy  liberty,  not  to  say  the  abominable  licence,  which 
attended  the  former, — and  the  loss  of  Chaucer's  euphonious  versifica- 
tion in  the  hybrid  form  of  the  latter.  The  best  modernizations  of 
the  previous  period,  and  out  of  sight  beyond  all  others,  were  those  of 
I^nl  Thurlow ;  yet  even  he  interpolated  a  line  or  two  in  nearly  every 
stanza  of  "  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf."  Not  so  with  his  admirable 
modernization  of  "  The  Knight's  Tale,"  though  he  adopts  the  mono- 
tonously regular  heroic  couplets  of  the  school  of  Pope  and  others, 
and  never  gives  the  varied  rhythni  which  Chaucer  continually 
introduces  in  the  heroic  metre.  Briefly,  several  lovers  of  the  great 
''father  of  English  poetry"  agreed  to  undertake  the  work — to  wit, 
Wordsworth,  Leigh  Hunt,  Miss  E.  B.  Barrett  R  Monckton  Milnes 
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(now  Lord  Hougliton),  Robert  Bell,  Dr.  Leonhard  Schmitz,  the 
present  writer,  and  some  others.  After  the  fiiist  volume  had  been 
satisfactorily  lanijehedj  a  second  was  contemplated,  the  projectors 
intending  to  request  the  co-operation  of  Tennyson,  Talfourd, 
Browtiing,  Sir  E*  L.  Bnlwer  (afterwards  Lord  Lytton),  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Cowden  Clarke,  of  course,  and  Mary  Howitt.  Everj^hing  was  soon 
settled,  except  to  fix  upon  an  editor.  Words woith,  being  in  year%| 
and  residing  at  a  distance,  would  not  accept  tlye  post  The  next  ii 
seniority  was  Mn  Leigh  Hunt,  %vho  was  living  near  London,  and  iu 
all  respects  suitable  as  a  most  accomplished  reader  and  lover  a^ 
Chaucer; — so  we  proposed  it  to  hira.  But  he  was  too  i^dsc  ;  be 
"  smelt  the  battle  afar  off/'  which  I  did  not ;  and,  as  Wordsworth,  tc 
whom  several  of  us' had  sent  poems  we  had  modernized,  had  wTittei 
to  London  to  say  that  my  rendering  of  "  The  Franklinls  Tale  ' 
**  as  well  done  as  any  lover  of  Chaucer's  jioetry  need  or  can  desirc%'^ 
the  editorship  was  offered  to  me.  To  my  subsequent  regret, 
work,  thankless  w^aste  of  time  in  verbal  conflicts,  countless  vexation 
— yet  pride,  withal — I  accepted  the  office,  "  little  dreaming."  The,s 
things  are  incidentally  mentioned,  because  they  will  presently 
display,  in  novel  rehef,  certain  characteristics,  not  uuamiable,  but' 
minutely  painstaking,  provocative,  and  probably  amusing  (to  pre- 
sent readers)  of  several  literary 'celebrities  of  that  day  (1841)  when 
the  design  was  put  into  execution. 

Miss  E.  B.  Barrett,  though  still  with  so  fragile  a  tenure  of  life  that 
she  might  be  said  to  have  been  really  hovering  near  the  grave,  eheer^fl 
fully,  and  indeed  with  enthusiasm,  agreed  to  lend  her  aid   to  the™ 
work.    And  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  recollect  that  everybody  to  whom 
1  applied  cordially  consented,  the  only  exception  being  Mr,  Landor, 
wlio,  however,  conveyed  his  objection  in  a  form  that  could  not  l»e 
displeasing  to  those  who  had  an  artist-like  interest  in  this  labour 
of  love!       His    first  reply  was  that  he  believed  **  as  many  people 
read  Chaucer"    (meaning  in   the   original)    "as  were  fit    to    re 
him."     As  I  took  leave  to   doubt  this,  Landor  again  wrote  to  m€ 
saying — "  Indeed  I  do  admire  him,  or  rather  love  him.  In  my  opinioml 
he  is  fairly  worth  a  score  or  two  of  Spensers.     He  had  a  knowledg 
of  human  nature,  and  not  of  doll-making  and  /antocdni  dressing 
'  Imagination '  seems  to  our  poets  and  critics  to  be  the  faculty  of" 
devising  a  rare  quantity   of  small    images."     And    further    on^   h<* 
wrote—"  Pardon  me  if  I  say  I  would  rather  see  Chaucer  quite  aJoneS 
in  the  dew  of  his  sunny  morning,  than  with  twenty  clever  gentle- 
folks  about   him,   arranging    his    shoe-things    and    buttoning    his 
doublet.     I   like   even  his   lanpiage,     I   will   have    no    hand    in 
breaking  his   dun    but    rich-painted    glass,  to    put    in    (if  clearer; 
much    thinner    panes."      And   thus, — with    the   trui3,   but  narrow. 
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devotion  of  the  best  men  on  the  black-letter  side,  and  their 
resistance  to  all  attempts  to  melt  the  obsolete  language  and  form 
it  into  modem  moulds, — and  the  stolidity  of  a  British  public  on  the 
other  side,  the  Homer  of  English  Poetry  continues  unread,  and 
known  only  to  the  very  few.  As  I  said  in  the  Introduction  to  the 
volume  in  question,  "  Had  Chgiucer's  poems  been  written  in  Greek 
or  Hebrew,  they  would  have  been  a  thousand  times  better  known." 
They  would  have  been  translated  again  and  again,  year  €rfter  year. 

Writing  to  Sir  E.  K  Bulwer  (Lord  Lytton),  the  principle  I  pro- 
posed for  acceptance  or  discussion  was,  that  those  contributors  who 
could  gracefully  and  poetically  retain  most  of  the  original  words 
should  be  considered  as  best  doing  the  work.  Wordsworth  had  at 
once  coincided  in  this ;  so  had  Miss  Barrett,  and  so  did  Sir  E.  L. 
Bulwer,  and  all  the  rest  but  one.  I  allude  to  Leigh  Hunt,  who  did 
not  altogether  coincide.  And  the  more  he  thought  over  it,  or  rather 
the  more  he  worked  at  the  modernization,  the  less  he  agieed  with  the 
principle,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  Be  it  understood  that  I  fully  ad- 
mitted there  was  much  to  be  said  on  his  view  of  the  matter.  However, 
we  all  commenced.  Wordsworth  gave  a  vei-sion  of  "  The  Cuckoo  and 
the  Nightingale,"  an  exti*act  from  "  Troilus  and  Cressida^"  and  he 
▼irtuaUy  modernized  the  whole  of  "  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,"  by 
the  re-writings,  revisions,  and  general  labour  he  bestowed  upon  it 
for  somebody  else.  Leigh  Hunt  modernized  "  The  Manciple's  Tale," 
••The  Friar's  Tale,"  and  "The  Squire's  Tale;"  and  Miss  Barrett 
BMxlemized  "  Queen  Annelida  and  False  Arcite,"  and  "  The  Com- 
plaint of  Annelida."  '  The  remainder  of  the  volume  comprised  the 
"Life  of  Chaucer,"  by  a  learned  German  professor;  Eulogies  on 
Chaucer,  by  his  contemporaries,  and  others  ;  and  the  modernizations 
and  other  work,  by  the  Editor  and  by  Robert  Bell. 

The  Poem  selected  by  Miss  Barrett  presented  one  peculiar  featui-e, 
being  the  first  of  its  kind,  systematically  carried  out,  that  is  to  be 
found  in  English  Poetry.  In  the  general  execution,  the  lady 
adhered  to  the  principle  that  had  been  laid  down  ;  but  the  pecu- 
liarity alluded  to  is  to  be  found  in  two  stanzas  only  of  the  present 
poem,  which  we  will  first  give  in  the  original,  so  that  readers  may 
judge  of  how  the  work  has  been  performed. 

ISttt  for  S  teas  00  plaine  to  C^e  Htcite, 
In  all  ms  toorties  anli  toortti^  mocfie  anly  \i\t^ 
linli  teas  00  &e0s  ^5^  &ou  to  tirlite, 
mpne  iionour  onl|>  0abe  mtkt,  fijnlye,  txxCn  fre, 
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C^erfore  %u\X%  se  put  in  nte  ^\%  totte, 
atlas !  mod  1  se  rrrtttn  not  a  mite 
W^wsfy  tt)at  ttie  prrcing  fimi^t  of  0orob3  tigte 
ms  tDofuI  j^m^  ttorousfi  pour  crutlte. 

ms  dtDete  foe,  to^s  l^o  se  00  for  sfiame? 
Unli  tt)inftin  se  t^at  furttereti  be  pour  name 

ITo  lobin  a  netoe,  anb  ben  untretoe  ape, 
%xCt^  puttn  sou  i'^  0launlitt  notoe  dnli  blame, 
flnli  00  to  me  alibet0ste  anli  grame, 

Cbat  lobe  sou  mo0t,  (Koli  tfiou  toott0t  altoasr. 

9et  tume  agen,  anli  pet  be  plaine  0ome  Irape, 
flnli  tten  0t)an  tit0  t^at  nob)  10  mt0  ben  game, 

9nli  al  fbrgebtn,  iD||tIt0  I  Isbe  mage. 

The  following  are  the  modernized  versions  of  Miss  Baixett : 

Stakza  VII.     . 

Because  I  was  so  plain,  Aroite, 

In  all  my  doings,  your  delight 

Seeking  in  all  things,  where  I  might 
In  honour, — meek  and  kind  and  free ; 

Therefore  you  do  me  such  despite. 
Alas  I  howe'er  through  cruelty 

My  heart  with  sorrow's  sword  you  smite, 
You  cannot  kill  its  love. — Ah  me ! 

VIII. 

Ah,  my  sweet  foe,  why  do  you  so 

For  shame  ? 
Think  you  that  praise,  in  sooth,  will  raise 

Your  name. 
Loving  anew,  and  being  untrue 

For  aye  % 
Thus  casting  down  your  manhood's  crown 

In  blame,    ' 
And  working  me  adversity, 

The  same. 
Who  loves  you  most— (O  God,  thou  know*st !) 

Alway? 
Yet  turn  again — ^be  fair  and  plain 

Some  day ; 
And  then  shall  this,  that  seems  amiss. 

Be  game, 
All  being  fprgiv'u,  while  yet  from  heav'n 

I  stay. 
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Possibly  the  reader  may  not,  at  first,  have  perceived  that  in  the  fore- 
going arrangement  of  Stanza  YIII.  the  rhymes  exist,  concealed  in 
the  body  of  the  original  just  given, — and  not  addressed  to  the  eye — 
the  Imes  having  the  same  ten-syllable  measure  as  those  stanzas  in 
which,  for  the  most  part,  the  poem  is  written. 

XV. 

Vf^e  longe  ntg$f  fi^ia  toonlrtt  dsgfit  I  Irtie, 
Sf^at  on  tj^e  Iras,  for  jsod^e  flStas  i  Irse, 

flnlr  of  ol  tf|t0  rigfit  naugf^t  1)090  9^  xzU^  t, 
Ke  nebtnnore  VKQm  tjiin  ttoo  ben  t(C9e, 
9iii)(  to  90ur  tottt^e,  anlr  to  90UC  tcout^e  S  0:9^, 

18ut  toel  atDa9 !  to  Uxxt  tien  t$^  to  fetd^e, 

Ctittjs  ionitt^  me  m9  t(r0ttn9  ^  totetci^e, 
18ut  me  to  telre  out  of  t$i0  Irrelie  or  gge 
Ke  ma9  m9  toit  (00  toe&e  10  it)  not  0tretete. 

Hiss  Barrett's  modernization  of  the  foregoing  was  placed  by  her 
in  the  same  order  of  the  rhymes  as  in  the  stanza  previously  given. 
Some  persons  rather  blamed  her  for  this,  and  wrongly ;  for  she 
might,  with  equally  true  justification,  have  arranged  them  in  the 
fdbwing  order,  showing  how  ''cunning  an  artificer"  was  the  "Father 
of  English  Poetry,"  who  is  fancied  to  be  rough  and  crude  only  by 
those  who  do  not  know  him  in  the  original. 

Stanza  XV. 

Through  the  long  night, 
This  wondrous  sight, 

Bear  I, 
Which  haunteth  still 
The  daylight,  till 

I  die; 
But  nought  of  this. 
Tour  heart,  I  wis, 

Can  reach. 
Mine  eyes  down  pour, 
They  never  more 

Are  dry, 
While  to  your  ruth, 
And  eke  your  truth, 

I  cry — 
But,  weladay, 
Too  far  be  they 

To  fetch. 
Thus  destiny 
Is  holding  me — 

Ah,  wretch ! 
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And  when  I  fain 
Would  break  the  chain 

And  try — 
Faileth  my  wit 
(So  weak  is  it) 

With  speech. 

Miss  Banett  had  written  the  last  vei*se  in  the  form  of  the  second 
(Stanza  VIII.)>  ^  we  have  said,  and  it  has  only  been  altered  to 
display  not  only  Chaucer  s  skill  in  vei*sification,  but  the  csare  the  lady 
displayed  in  attending  to  his  concealed  rhymes  wrought  into  the 
body  of  each  line.  .The  first  letter  I  can  find  on  the  subject  we  are 
now  upon,  may  be  thought  to  have  been  written  after  the  volume 
was  out ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  certain,  as  I  continually  forwarded 
proofs  to  her  of  various  matters  long  before  they  were  printed,  as 
such  things  seemed  to  cheer  her  solitude  ;  and  the  date  of  the  Letter 
almost  proves  this  to  have  been  the  case. 

Post-mark,  Tokquat, 

December  17th,  1840. 

"I  did  not  say  half— not  half— enough  about  the  *  Introduction.'  The 
apotheosis  of  Chaucer,  or  rather  your  witness  to  his  poetic  devoutness,  is 
veiy  beautiful, — and  that  passage,  for  instance,  about  the  greenness  of  his 
green  leaves,  and  the  whiteness  of  his  daisies  (so  true,  that  is  !),  and  above 
all,  a  noble  paragraph  near  the  end,  dose  to  the  end,  testifying  te  the 
devotional  verity  of  every  veritable  poet     I  have  read  it  again  and  again. 

"  Notwithstanding  all  the  merit  and  the  grace,  do  not  some  of  the  poems 
militate  against  the  principle  you  set  out  with  1  I  venture  to  think  that 
the  re-fashioners  stand — some  of  them,  and  in  a  measure— too  far  from 
Chaucer's  side — however  graceful  the  attitude.  You,  yourself,  and  Words- 
woi-th  are  devoutly  near,  and  most  devoutly;  J/b^^  of  the  contributors  are 
so,  but  not  all,  for  even  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  is  sometimes  satisfied  with  being  with 
Chaucer  in  the  spirit,  and  spurns  the  accidents  of  body.  But  Mr.  Bell's 
*  Mars  and  Venus '  is  too  smooth  and  varnished,  and  redolent  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  as  appears  to  me,  for  spirit  or  body.  I  think  people  will 
say  you  might  *  keep  more  Chaucer.*  But,  however,  they  mayn't ;  and  if 
they  are  not  (say  what  they  please)  delighted  with  this  volume,  this  breath- 
ing of  sweet  souths  over  the  bank  of  deathless  violets,  there  can  be  no  room 
for  delight  in  their  souls. 

'*  Papa  has  been  to  leave  his  card  upon  you,  as  he  tells  me.  He  is  a  very 
bad  visitor,  or  would  have  done  it  long  ago — with  his  strong  impression  of 
all  your  kindness  towards  one  of  his  family.  Do  go  and  see  them  in 
Wimpole  Street,  dear  Mr.  Home,  some  day  when  you  are  in  the  neighbour- 
hood—do— before  I  am  there — if  really  it  is  not  out  of  all  order  in  me  to 
say  such  a  thing.  But  it  would  give  them  such  real  pleasm^  to  know  you, 
I  am  very  sure  ;  and,  besides,  I  shall  like  to  think  that  they  do. 

"  Very  truly  yours,  E.  B.  B.'* 

"  No,  we  don't  agree ;  and  I  want  to  set  up,  not  the  contrariety^  but 
the  identity  of  the  principle  of  Greek  versification  and  our&" 
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The  postscript  alludes  to  our  projected  lyrical  drama  of  "  Psyche." 
One  of  the  printei's  pi-oofs  of  some  part  of  my  work  in  the 
*•  Chaucer  Modernized  "  is  now  before  me.  I  sent  all  my  own  proofs  to 
Miss  Barrett  and  to  Leigh  Hunt,  asking  for  their  comments  and 
proposed  revisions,  in  the  same  way  that  I  had  given  mine  upon 
their  proofs.  Some  very  slight  notion  of  the  litei-ary,  philological, 
and  archaeological  queries  and  contests  that  attended  this  very 
proper  process  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  quotations,  with 
the  marginal  and  foot-notes  on  the  proofs. 

R.  H.     ''  Love  will  not  be  constrained  by  mastery. 

When  mastery  oometh,  the  God  of  Love,  anon 
Beateth  his  wings — and,  farewell !  he  is  gone." 
£.  R     In  the  second  line  '^  comes,*'  says  Chaucer,  and  more  smoothly. 
R.  H.     Tes,  more  smoothly,  but  not  so  Chauoerian  in  its  variety  of 
rhythm.     Does  your  copy  print  it  "  comes  f**     What  edition 
have  you  ?     Mine  reads  "  cometh." 

The  above  is  a  celebrated  passage  which  has  been  copied,  para- 
phrastically,  by  Pope,  and  others,  without  acknowledgment  To 
continue : — 

R.  H..    ^'  After  a  time  there  must  be  temperance 

In  every  man  that  knows  self-governance." 
£.  R  B.     I  don't  think  it  means  self-governance,  but  governance  gene- 
rally.    If  so,  **  that  knoweth  governance  "  would  be  right 
R  H.    •*  His  presence  aye  desiring,  so  distrainetb," 
ERE.     Why  not, 

**  The  yearning  for  his  presence  so  constraiueth," 
R  H.     Yes,  far  better  ;  thank  you. 
R  H.     **  Progressively,  as  know  ye  every  one. 

Men  may  engrave  and  work  upon  a  stoue 
Till  that  some  figure  there  imprinted  be  ; 
So  long  her  friends  have  soothed  her  heart,"  <S^ 
E.  B.  R     **  Men  may  engrave  so  long  upon  a  stone,"  <fcc.     Shouldn't  it 

suit  the  other  clause  % 
R.H.    Yes,  no  doubt 

R.  R     **  Or  else  the  sorrow  had  her  heart  y slain.'* 
E.  B.  R     Dare  you  say  "  yslain  ] "     Why  not, — "  Thro'  sorrow  had  her 

heart  been  slain.'' 
R  H.    Yes,  more  prudently,  and  perhaps  as  good. 
R  R     *'  The  odour  of  flowers  and  freshness  of  the  night 
Would  any  heart  have  filled  and  made  it  light, 
That  ever  was  bom,"  <fec. 
E.  R  B.     Is  it  not  rough  ? 

R  R  No,  it  is  Chaucer's  harmonious  wavy  lift  and  roll,  as 
explained  in  the  "  Introduction."  It  would  of  course  be  un- 
wieldy if  tried  by  Pope's  regular,  finger-scanning  by  syllables, 
instead  of  Chaucer's  heaU  of  time. 
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R.  H.     **^  And  home  all  wend  with  ease,  and  full  of  glee. 
Save  wretched  Aurelius — ^none  was  sad  but  he." 
E.  B.  B.     Rough— is  it  not  % 
R.  H.     No ;  it  is  Chaucer's  lifting  rhythm.     And  if  it  xotre  rough,  I 

should  retain  it  for  its  ''  wretched  "  effect. 
R.  H.     "Your  blissful  sister,  Lucina  the  sheen^  dl^c." 
K  B.  B.     Qj.   the   "  Lucina."    Don't  you  adjust  Chaucer's  bad  quan- 
tities ? 
R.  H.     I  left  that,  and  others  in  the  proofs,  to  see  what  you  and  Leigh 
Hunt  would  say.     I  suppose  we  must  alter  fialse  quantities. 
Would  Landor  retain  them,  black  letter  and  all  ? 
R.  H.     "  His  brother  weepeth  and  waileth  privately." 
£  B.  B.     The  metre  would  be  freer  without  the  "  and,"  I  think. 
R.  H.     Siet,  the  **  and,"  for  Chaucerian  reasons  previously  given.     The 

same  with  regard  to  several  others  you  have  marked. 
R.  H.     ''  But  that  a  clerk  should  do  a  gentle  deed 

As  well  as  any  wight  of  whom  we  read." 
E.  B.  R     Doesn't  Chaucer  mean  as  well  as  t^Ktr  of  you — knight  or 
squire  ? 
''  But  that  a  clerk  a  noble  deed  should  do 
Is  certain  sooth,  as  well  as  either  of  you." 
R  H.     Tes,  you  are  right ;  and  I  like  the  Chaucerian  rhythm  of  your 
second  line  at  the  close ;  *'  as  well  as  either-5f  yGu,"  I  propose- 
to  alter  thus — 
*'  But  that  a  clerk  a  gentle  deed  should  do 
As  well— ne'er  doubt  it — as  this  knight  or  you." 
R  H.     "  For,  Sir,  I  will  not  take  a  penny  of  thee 

For  all  my  craft,  nor  aught  for  my  travaille  : 
Thou  hast  sufficient  paid  by  my  vitaille." 
E.  B.  B.     I  hate  and  detest  those  words.     Chaucer  wouldn't  use  them 
,     now.    Now,  would  he  1    Besides,  I  doubt  the  meaning  given 
to  the  latter  line  being  quite  the  right  one.     How  imperti- 
nent !  but  this  is  colophon  to  the  whole.     I  fancy  something 
of  this  sort, — 
"  For  all  my  craft,  and  all  my  labour  given  : 
For  hospitality,  we  two  are  even." 
R  H.     Sorry  to  give  up  the  two  old  words  of  the  original ;  but,  sigh- 
ing my  thanks,  I  adopt  your  suggestion. 
E.  B.  B.     Last  line  of  all  stands  thus  in  my  black  letter, — 
"  He  took  his  horse,  and  rode  forth  on  his  way." 
R  H.     Not  so  in  mine.     What  is  the  date  of  yours— and  its  pedigree  ? 

FromHhe  foregoing  example  of  only  a  few  selections  from  the  pioo& 
of  a  single  Tale,  modernized  by  the  Editor,  some  faint  conception 
may  be  formed  of  what  occurred  when  Leigh  Hunt  dealt  with  my 
proofs,  and  I  with  his.     By  his  seniority  in  years  and  literary  start 
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long  ahead  of  me,  in  addition  to  his  early  studies  of  Chaucer  and 
critical  essays,  I. was  prepared  for  abundant  difficulties  ;  but  it  will 
be  seen  how  all  these  were  increased  when  he  announced — after  we 
had  all  commenced  upon  the  plan  of  as  close  a  literal  reading  as  was 
compatible  with  poetical  as  well  as  metrical  requirements — that  he 
was  quite  opposed  to  our  leading  principle.     He  announced  this,  in 
returning  the  proofs  of  my  version  of  the  "  Prologue  to  the  Canter- 
bury Tales,"  crowded  with  revisions  on  the  opposite   theory.     Of 
course  I  accepted  with  thanks  as  much  as  I  could,  without  violating 
my  own  ideas  on  the  question  of  truthfulness ;   and  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  admit  that  in  all  difficult  or  doubtful  passages,  a  render- 
ing in  the  spirit  would  probably  be  far  superior  to  adhering  to  the 
letter.      The  door,  however,  Leigh  Hunt  proposed  to  open,  would 
let  in  all  sorts  of  spirits — "  black  spirits  and  white,"  true  spirits  and 
£alse ;  and  in  dealing  with  a  great  author,  it  is  right  to  be  on  the 
safe  side,    .The  translations  of  Shelley  from  the  Greek,   Italian, 
German,  and  Spanish,  seem  to  me  as  near  to  perfection  as  possible. 
These  are  in  many  parts  as  fine  as  their  originals  ;  and  with  respect 
to  his  translations  from  Goethe's  Wcdjpurgia  Nacht,  and  El  Magico 
Prodigioao  of  Calderon,  I  consider  then*  not  only  faithful,  but  finer 
than  the  originals.    The  same  method  was  not  so  fitting  in  Leigh 
Hunt ;   and  it  would  be  fitting  to  very  few.     Shelley  was  a  great 
poet,  and  not  unlike  Calderon,  in  several  characteristics; — Leigh 
Hunt,  though  an  elegant  and  delightful  poet,  was  not  a  great  poet,  and 
not  at  all  like  Chaucer.  As  to  the  principle  at  issue,  the  close  literal 
translations   of  Mr.   Oxenford  from   Calderon  seem    to   me   very 
preferable  to  the  fancies  many  a  gentleman  might  indulge  in,  and 
call  it  the  "  spirit "  of  that  poet  (because  it  was  his  own  spiiit)  ; 
while  the   nearest   combination   of  the   poetical   with   the   ail-but 
literal,  in  the"  present  day,  is  to  be  found   in  Mr.  Denis  Florence 
MacCarthy's  translations  from  the  Spanish,  even  though  he  does  this 
"  in  the  metres  of  the  original."     Still,  they  do  not  approach  what 
Shefley  has  done.     To  return  to  Leigh  Hunt,  the  opinion  of  Miss 
Barrett  as  to  his  renderings  of  Chaucer  seems  to  me  quite  correct ; 
and  most  gracefully  as  he  did  his  part  in  the  "  Chaucer  Modernized," 
I  prefer  what  was  done  by  Wordsworth  and  Miss  Barrett,  >vith  the 
understanding    that    the    poems   they    selected   would    not  be   so 
interesting,  in  themselves,  to  most  people,  as  those  selected  by  Leigh 
Hunt 

Combined  with  one  or  two  of  the  Letters  on  general  topics, — the 
struggles  of  the  "  Synchretics "  with  a  view  to  bringing  a  true 
dramatic  literature  upon  the  stage, — the  discomfiture  of  poor  George 
Stephens,  and  the  fate  of  his  tragedy  of  "  Martinuzzi,''  which  mainly 
caused  him  to  die  of  a  broken  heart ;  combined  also  with  Miss  Barrett's 
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most  unselfish  consideration  with  regard  to  my  time,  my  lingering 
hooping-cough, and  other  matters, — the  subject  of  the  "Psyche"  drama 
every  now  and  then  rises  up  like  a  vague  form  through  a  broken 
silver  mist  I  was  so  very  glad  to  observe  how  this  seemed  to  carry 
her  mind  away  from  the  contemplation  of  her  own  painful,  however 
necessary,  seclusion. 

*<  TOBQUAY,  August  14th,  1841. 

"  I  would  not  hear  your  enemy  say  so,  dear  Mr.  Home — that  you  were  a 
bad  correspondent — much  less  say  so  myself.  You  are  a  bad  catechumen^ 
and  that's  the  worst  of  you,  and  Fm  siu^  it  doesn't  deserve  a  bad  cough. 
Therefore,  if  you  receive  a  jar  of  tamarinds  from  the  West  Indies  vid 
Wimpole  Street — and  you  will,  in  the  case  of  papa's  having  received  any 
himself,  as  he  usually  does — pray  use  them."  [Then  follows  the  'prescrip- 
tion.'] "  But  the  pilgrimage  through  the  villages  is  the  remedy.  And,  dear 
Mr.  Home,  never  mind  *  Psyche.'  There  is  plenty  of  time  for  '  Psyche ' — 
in  the  future,  if  not  now.  She  is  persecuting  you,  I  fear.  Remember — 
when  one  is  tied  with  cords,  to  struggle  only  strengthens  the  knots.  Put 
*  Psyche '  away,  out  of  thought  for  the  present,  and  don't  fsdicj  that  I  (for 
one)  am  even  inclined  to  be  impatient  ahout  it.  I  shall  not  expect  any 
more  news  of  her  for  six  months,  from  this  fourteenth  of  August,  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-one. 

"  And  so  your  angelic  sin  is  so  rampant  that  *  you'd  be  an  abbot '  (and 
not  a  *  butterfly,'  despite  of  Psyche)  if  you  went  into  a  monastery — an 
abbot  of  misrule — unless  St.  Ceciha,  who  *  drew  the  angel  down,'  did  the 
like  by  your  reverend  desires.     Ah  !  when  I  was  ten  years  old,  I  beat  you 

aU — you  and  Napoleon  and  all — in  ambition but  now,  I  only  want  to 

get  home. 

"  Nevertheless,  I  fear  I  do  fear  the  light  words  may  be  bubbles  at  the 
top — that  it  may  be  darker  underneath.  I  know  the  secret  of  thaty  you 
see  ;  and  I  fear  that  the  hooping-cough  and  the  pressure  of  business  don't 
go  blithely  together,  and  that  you  are  walking  your  imaginary  cloisters 
with  a  graver,  perhaps  sadder  step  than  should  be.  Can  it  be  so  t  Is  it 
so  ?  The  louder  the  call  then  to  the  villages."  [For  change  of  air.] 
"  Neither  cloisters  nor  graves  are  ready  for  you  yet — nor  you  for  them. 
So  I  do  hope  that  *  generally  you  don't  think '  about  either.  Whom  should 
we  have  for  Dramatic  Professor  in  the  great  Genius-establishment^"  [a 
humorous  hit  at  the  Synchretics]  "  where  the  moth  will  be  sworn  never 
to  corrupt  and  the  thief  never  to  steal  ?  Whom,  if  you  were  away  1  If  you 
were  only  an  abbot,  or  an  organist,  it  would  be  very  different.  Do 
remember  that  if  you  are  not  so  tranquil  as  they,  you  are  [*♦♦♦]  and 
valued  more. 

"So,  the  Monthly  Chronicle  is  gone — self-slain,  because  it  wouldn't 
condescend  to  bo  lively.  There  was  power  enough  in  it  for  three  or  four 
magazine-popularities — but  the  taste  of  caviare  preponderated,  and  people 
turned  away  their  heads.  They  said  of  it,  as  my  own  ears  witnessed,  *  dull 
and  heavy.'     Then  it  was  such  a  fatal  mistake  to  keep  back  the  name*  I 
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I  saw  it  to  the  last.     God  bless  you  !  I  am  going  to  think,  in  the  face  of 
the — taeailiery  if  it  won't  turn  round. 

*' Truly  yours,  E.  B.  B." 

The   last  words  convey  a  more   satirical  meaning  than  will  be 

generally  apparent.      The   brief    literary   career   of  the    Monthly 

Chronicle  is  unique,  curious,   and  amusing  in  a  certain  way.     It 

was  started  under  the  joint  auspices  of  three  high  celebrities  of  the 

time ;  to  ^vit,  Sir  David  Brewster,  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer  (the  late  Lord 

Lytton),  and  Dr.  Lardner.     Being  all  three  proprietors  and  editors, 

and  each  too  great  to  communicate  his  intentions  to  either  of  the 

others  (or  even  give  a  definite  reply  to  the  Contributors,  as  I  found), 

a  beautiful  confusion  was  the  constant  and  nccessaiy  result.     The 

magazine,  however,  was  successfully   advancing  by  reason,  and  no 

reason,  of  the  prestige  of  the   three  names,  when   the   following 

disastrously  natural   event   occurred.      The   wonderful  accident   of 

"  Murphy's  Almanack "  had  just  burst  through  the  wintiy  fogs  of 

London,  the  astrologer  having  truly  predicted  the  very  coldest  of  all 

the  cold  days  of  that  winter ;  and  the  sale  of  the  Almanack  was  of 

a  kind  that  compelled  the  publishers  (Messrs.  Whitaker)  to  have 

police  to  keep  oflF  purchasers  from  crushing-in  the  door  and  windows. 

This  I  one   day  witnessed.      The   next  number  of  the  Monthly 

Chronicle,  therefore,  came  out  with  a  very  long  article  by  Sir  David 

Brewster,  "On  Murphy's  Almanack,"    and  another  article  by  Dr. 

Lardner  (no  exchange  of  ideas  having  been  deigned),  consisting  of 

fcmrteen  pages,  "  On  the  Weather,"  being  founded  upon  the  same 

"Vox  Stellarum !"      They    occupied   a   third   part   of    the   whole 

Baagazine  I     After  this,  the  proprietor  engaged  Mr.  Robert  Bell  as 

editor,  who  did  all  that  a  gallant  and  indefatigable  editor  of  six  feet 

four  could  do,  but  the  poor  magazine  never  recovered  from  that 

double  dose  of  cold  weather. 

Since  the  appearance  of  these  papers  in  the  Contemporary 
Review  for  last  month,  another  Letter  on  the  subject  of  the  old 
theatrical  patent  monopoly  has  come  to  light,  of  too  interesting  and 
pecutiar  a  nature  to  be  omitted.  A  passage  in  the  following  Letter 
shows  how  conscientious  and  un concealing  Miss  Barrett  was,  and 
sheds  an  additional  lustre,  if  any  were  needed,  upon  the  nobility  of 
her  character, — the  faintness  of  hold  upon  the  branch  of  life  still 
continuing :  — 

"Torquay  (no  date,  but  probably  1842). 

"  Mt  dear  Mr.  Hornb, — So  you  write  me  down  *  dozing,'  in  courtesy 
for  a  worse  word  ;  and,  indeed,  I  scarcely  know  another  to  recommend  to 
yon.  Yet  it  has  not  been  *  dozing '  either — no — nor  long-drawn  considera- 
tion. The  truth  is,  I  have  felt  afraid  [*  *  *]  and  do,  and  one  day  being 
the  image  of  another  to  me,  while  the  fear  made  me  delay  sending  you  my 
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fancies,  I  lost  account  of  the  tiine  spent  in  delaying — took  Saturday 
Monday  still,  and  built  up  so  a  dozing  reputation.     And,  indeed,  I,  upon 
my  *  rock/  have  leB«  time  for  anything  good  than  is  supposable.     Half  the 
day,  all  the  mornings  I  am  just  able  to  read  lazily  in  that  low,  spiritless, 
lack-lustre  sUite  which  shows  the  quenched  embers  of  opium  and  things  of 
the  sort,  said  to  ho  necessary  for  me  just  now  ;  and  the  uncomfortable, 
uncertain  excitement  before  and  afterwards,  though  pleasant  as  a  sensatioii|j 
is  more  congenial  to  dreanung — *  dozing,*  if  yon  please,  dear  Blr.  Home,— J 
tban  to  any  steady  purpose  of  thought  or  fixed  direction  of  faculty.    So  far  1 
accoimt,  bi  part,- — in  some  degree — for  the  rough  sketch  I  send  you,  beii: 
*very  w/7-like   a  whale/     [Alluding,   probably,   to   the   projected   Lyric 
Drama  of '  Psyche.'] 

*<  But  it  was  thrown  on  paper  directly  I  read  your  reminder — '  a  first 
f^iyu/  indeed.  I  didn't  wait  any  more,— and  if  the  mail  coaches  c/(»,  in  the 
snow,  it  isn't  my  fault.  Your  letter  came  to  me,  most  reluctantly,  a  day 
too  late,  and  mine  may  *  copy  its  pacee.' 

**  Thank  you  for  the  reproof  from  Hazlitt — in  paragraph  *  \jq  suit  ^- — for 
the  beauty  is  the  gentlcneaa  of  the  rebuke.  Yet  you  and  ho  could  both 
have  wilt  ten  as  finely  and  foi*cibly  upon  the  opposite  evil  of  compromiae,''  fl 
[alluding  apparently  to  her  refustd  to  sign  our  Petition  against  the 
Theatrical  Patents]  **  of  temporizing  as  to  objects,  and  being  indifferent  to 
means — that  *  fat  weed '  of  the  day^ — perhaps  of  the  world  on  ull  daya. 
More  of  us,  you  will  admit,  do  harm  by  groping  along  the  pavement  with 
blind  hands  for  the  beggar's  bmss  coin,  than  do  folly  by  clutching  at  the 
Htars  *  fi\im  the  misty  mountfl.in  top/  And  if  the  would-be  star-catchers 
catch  nothing,  they  keep  at  least  clean  fingers. 

*'  This  applies  to  nothing,  you  will  understand,  except  to  the  passage  from  fl 
Hazlitt — suggestively. 

**  And  talking  of  beggar  a  coins,  will  you  believe  me  (you  must  believe 
rae)  that  I  never  thought  until   I   had  finished  my  letter  to  you  about  the 
Petition,  of  my  own  self  having  something  to  do  with  the  pn^prietorBhip  of  , 
Brury  Lone,  by  virtue  of  five  shares  given  to  me  when  I  was  a, child  I     1 1 
really  never  thought  of  it.     But   1  thought  afterwards  that  if  you  ever 
came  to  guess  at  such  a  thing,  why  you  might  infer  me  into  baseneases. 
The  shares  never  reminded  me  of  their  being  mine  by  one  penny  coming 
to   my  hands;,  nor   are  likely  to  do   so — the  National   tlieatres  being  aa  ^ 
empty  of  profit  as  of  honoiu-/'     [Written  about  the  year  1842.]     **  But  if  ^ 
it  were  otherwise,  oh  !  you  couldn't  suspect  me  of  being  warped  by  such  a 
consideration — you  will  trust  mc  that  half  cubit  of  probity,  without  another  ^ 
word."*  ■ 

The  concluding  portion  of  the  next  Letter  refei"S  t<j  a  very  opposite 
class  of  ideas.  Although  the  projected  Lyrical  Drama  must  be 
reserved  for  a  future  paper,  I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  some  crude 
idea  of  it  in  this  place,  as  it  belongs  to  the  close  of  the  previous 
Letter,  and  helps  to  fix  the  period  of  its  origin. 

**  Tuesday, 

'^  Dear  Mh.  Horkk,— I  was  mat  quite  well,  and  was  forced  to  break  tM 
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initio^  and!  begin  again  to-day.  You  will  think  me  an  '  eighth '  sleeper 
now.  Don't  soruplo  to  say  what  is  in  your  mind  about  the  subject. 
Remember,  you  suggested  Greek  instead  of  modern  tragedy  as  a  model  for 
form.  My  idea,  the  terror  attending  spiritual  consciousness — the  man's  soul 
to  the  man — ^is  something  which  has  not,  I  think,  been  worked  hitherto,  and 
seems  to  admit  of  a  certain  grandeur  and  wildness  in  the  execution.  The 
awe  of  this  soul-consciousness  breaking  into  occasional  lurid  heats  through 
the  chasms  of  our  conventionalities  has  struck  me,  in  my  own  self-obser- 
TatioD,  as  a  mystery  of  nature  very  grand  in  itself — and  is  quite  a  distinct 
mystery  from  cfmscietice.  Conscience  has  to  do  with  action  (every  thought 
being  spuitual  action),  and  not  with  abstract  existence.  There  are  moments 
vhen  we  are  startled  at  the  footsteps  of  our  own  Being,  more  than  at  the 
thunders  of  God." 
[That  last  remark  might  suggest  an  essay  to  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  ] 
**Is  it  impracticable? — ^too  shadowy,  too  mystic,  for  working  drama- 
ticaUyl 

"  Think  of  Faust     You  could  do  anything.     But  you  are  judge  as  to  what 
iB  to  be  done  or  tried.     Say  yes,  or  no — and  I  am  prepared  for  '  no '  most. 

"  Truly  yours,  E.  R  B." 

My  reply  was  to  the  effect,  that  the  subject  could  be  worked 
dramatically,  i.e.,  in  the  spirit,  and  everything  breathing  of  stage- 
action  being  clean  out  of  the  question ;  that  I  would  devise  the 
characters,  interlocutors,  chorus  and  serai-choruses;  make  a  con- 
stmction  of  the  moveraent,  or  action,  of  the  whole ;  propose  the 
locality  (some  unknown  Greek  island),  the  scenery,  &c. ;  that  the  part 
of  Psyche  should  be  left  entirely  to  her,  and  nearly  all  the  lyrical 
portion,  and  I  would  do  the  rest.  When  the  design  and  construction 
▼ere  completed,  Miss  Barrett  was  to  receive  a  duplicate  of  the  whole, 
so  paged  and  marked  that  the  different  portions  of  the  'writing  could  be 
carried  on  with  a  means  of  constant  reference  (and  intercommunica- 
tion), so  as  to  move  harmoniously  under  the  two  hands.  The  Greek 
form  and  a  remote  age  were  proposed  as  assisting  to  carry  the  drama 
quite  out  of  present  art,  as  the  subject  seemed  rather  to  belong  to 
no  special  time  or  place — if  not  to  another  world,  at  least  to  the 
world  of  spirits  here  below.  This  form  was  also  proposed,  because  I 
fended  it  would  be  most  pleasing  to  her,  if  she  ever  lived  to  cany 
out  the  idea^  which  seemed  to  me  very  doubtful.  The  subject  might 
seem  to  belong  to  modem  thought ;  but  she  was  reminded  that  she 
would  have  found  among  the  old  Greek  philosophers  most  of  the 
speculations  we  imagine  to  belong  to  modern  times ;  and  if 
she  wished  for  further  justification,  and  could  not  hope  to  find  it 
in  the  Hebrew,  she  would  discover  its  Shadow  in  the  Sanskrit,  as 
students  of  the  Bhagavat  Gita  were  fond  of  placing  it  as  the 
earliest  source  of  the  mighty  Nile  of  metaphysics  which  has  flowed 
down  to  modem  ages.     With  which  piece  of  rather  grim  attempt  at 
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archaic  pleasaiitr}^  the  lady  was  '*  left  to  her  own  devices/'  Never- 
theless, I  saw  there  was  something  new  to  be  "worked/*  as  she 
expressed  it,  out  of  her  siibject. 

The  same  Letter  concludes  with  a  postscript,  informing  me  tliat 
she  %vas  sure  Miss  Mitford  would  sign  the  Petition,  as  she  was 
*' personally  interested  in  the  theatres,  and  had  a  play**  (at  that 
time)  "  waiting  to  be  acted/'  Among  these  Letters  there  has  just 
turned  up  oite  from  Mrs.  Jameson,  a  celebrity  at  that  day,  who 
expressed  herself  ready  to  sign  the  same,  and  enclosing  a  few  lines 
to  an  eminent  medical  practitioner  (Mr,  Travcrs,  of  Bnitoa  Street), 
requesting  he  also  would  .sign  it  Mrs.  Jameson's  letter  is  very 
interesting,  but  must  be  omitted,  together  with  many  other 
collateral  notes  and  circumstances  ;  indeed  it  wi!l  have  been  obvious 
that  I  have  to  struggle  against  becoming  chronographicab  as  well  as 
autobiographical.  Many  celebrated  persons  signed  that  fatal 
document. 

Miss  Barrett's  firat  publication  was  "  An  Essay  on  Mind  "  (1826)  ; 
her  next,  was  a  translation  of  the  '*  Prometheus ''  of  iEschyloa 
(1833)  ;  and  her  third,  *'  The  Semi^him  and  other  Poems/*  in  1838. 
A  certain  critical  work  in  which  I  was  responsibly  concerned,  while 
fully  admitting  her  genius,  dealt  very  freely  with  what  seemed 
to  be  her  shortcomings,  a  rimmni  of  which  seems  to  have  been 
condensed  in  a  private  note.     The  following  Letter  will  show  with 

how  generous  a  spirit  she  bore  all  this  : — 

"Nov.  4th,  1841, 

**  50,  Wlmpole  Street. 

"  My  Iiead  has  atheil  so  for  two  dnys  (not  my  tem])er,  I  assure  you)  that 
I  thought  it  wtia  beheading  itself,^ — and  now  that  *  diatnicted  globe'  having 
come  to  a  calm,  I  bos  ten  to  iinswer  yom*  letter,  A  bomb  of  a  letter,  is  it,  to 
be  sure  ! — enough  to  give  a  dozen  poets  a  headache  a  piece.  •  No  sex — no 
character — no  physiognumy^ — -no  age — no  Anno  Domini  V- — a  very  volcano 
of  a  letter. 

"After  alh  dear  Mr.  Home,  your  idea  of  revenge  ie  not  tragic  enough  for 
a  great  dramatist,  and  I  may  criticise  back  to  you,  on  such  grounds.  But  ■ 
then,  again,  I  spare  you  on  others.  You  needn't  '  try  to  recant/  I  am 
not  augry^^don^t  cveji  feel  ill  listed — (that  feeling  of  melancholy  compla- 
cency);— and  beg  you  to  extend  your  dramatic  eceptre  within  reach  of  my 
subject  hands,  and  with  the  *  diagram*  at  the  top  of  it"  [Refemng,  probably, 
to  ceiiain  geometric  figures  I  had  suggested  as  private  "  working  **  illnstra- 
tions  R^r  the  ^*  Pnyclie.*'] 

**  When  Socrates  said  that  it  was  worse  to  suffer,  being  guilty,  than  being 
innocent,  wasn't  he  right, — and  am  I  not  like  Socrates? — in  the  sentiment^ 
which  I  am  right  in — not  position,  whicb  I  am  wrong  in.  At  the  same 
time»  it  does  seem  hard— ^hard  even  for  Socrates — tu  drink  all  this  hemlock 
without  a  speech — to  die,  and  make  no  sign.  The  general  criticism  is  to 
true  a  one — also — hitely  true— hut  nut  e^pmll}*,  altogether  true,  perhaps,  i 
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eveiything.  I  think,  for  instance,  that  my  Page*romaunt,  has  some  sex, 
and  physiognomy,  howerer  the  Anno  Domini  may  be  mislaid,  even  in  her 
case.  Well — but  it's  a  true  general  criticism — and  true  particularly,  besides 
—and  da  send  the  diagram,  dear  Mr.  Home, — and  be  sure  that  however 
lightly  I  have  spoken,  I  must  always  be  gravely  grateful  to  you  for  telling 
me  all  such  truths. 

^Miss  Mitford  came  to  town  last  Thursday,  in  her  abundant  affectionate- 
nesB,  just  to  see  me^  and  returned  home  on  Saturday.  She  measures  your 
dramatic  stature  by  cubits.  She  prefers  your  *  Cosmo '  to  '  Gr^ory.'  So 
do  I,  you  know — although  the  artistic  power  is  greater  in  the  *  Gregory ' — 
and  oh ! — she  told  me  that  late  struggle  of  the  un-acted  authors  ['the 
Synchretics  *]  has  done  good  already  in  the  theatres.  '  How  ? '  I  asked. 
*  Because  it  disproves  the  late  idea  of  there  being  an  immense  deposit  some- 
where of  excellent  un-acted  dramatic  works.  People  say  to  one  another — 
*7on  see,  they  could  find  nothing  more  excellent  than  '  Martinuzzi ; ' — and 
thus  the  theatres  open  their  doors  a  little  wider  to  the  rare  virtue ! 
**  But  you  cotUd  have  found  something  more  excellent  than  '  Martinuzzi.' 

There  was  the ;  well  but  do  send  the  diagram.     I  wish  I  could  '  trans* 

fose '  in  my  brother  G^rge,  who  talks  of  meeting  you  face  to  face  this 
eyening  at  Mrs.  0 — ^"s. 

'^  Truly  yours,  Elizabeth  B.  Babrbtt. 

"Of  course  I  couldn't  object  to  listen  to  your  arguments  upon  "  [against] 
'the  title  jMige '  [of  her  forthcoming  volume,  most  likely]  ''  as  long  as  they 
do  not  touch  my  '  foregone  conclusions.'  But  those — pray,  dear  Mr.  Home, 
remember — are  fixed  as  Danton's  hat" 

Knowing  the  aspen-leaf  condition  of  the  writer,  it  is  difficult  to 
eipress  the  peculiar  charm  there  was  in  receiving  these  indications 
of  a  determined  will,  however  humorously  expressed. 

As  it  must  be  obvious  from  the  genius,  learning,  and  elaborate 

reading  of  this  lady,  that  her  Letters  are  not  what  may  be  classed  as 

"meet  for  the  million,"  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  offer  any 

apology  for  their  dealing  with  subjects  not  suited  to  the  taste  or 

experience  of  every  general  reader  of  the  day.     Some  persons  may 

ask,  "What  care  we  whether  Miss  Mitford  goes  to  Jersey  or  to 

Jericho  ?"    It  is  very  intelligible  why  they  should  not  care.    Another 

may  say — "  Well,  I  never  read  *  The  Seraphim ;'  and  if  I  did  read  it, 

I  should  more  probably  prefer  the  Ethiopian  Serenaders."    All  of 

which  is  very  natural,  and,  so  far,  reasonable  in  them.    We  may 

simply  say,  that  these  Letters  are  mainly  intended  for  the  readers  of 

the    Contemporary  Review,    and  works  of   similar    scope    and 

character. 

*' Monday  Moknino, 

(Date  probably  about  1813.) 
**  I A58WBR  your  note  before  you  can  answer  mine,  and  it  is  the  best 
80.      Whatever  may  be  said  or  unsaid,  of  me  and  mine  in  your  work^ 
[aOnding  to  the  forthcoming  '  New  Spirit  of  the  Age'],  do  not  give  a  second 
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thought  to  any  imagination  of  discontent  aa  applicable  to  rae.  I  shall 
know  that  you  meant  the  kindest — and  miderstand  awry  everything  not 
the  pleasantest.     My  bead  wiE  not  go  round. 

**  For  the  rest,  or  rather  under  the  whole,  if  I  my  self  am  not  tumt  aboutH 
the  *  Seraphim/  it  is  because  I  am  the  person  interested.     I  wonder  to  ™ 
myself  sometimesi  in  a  climEU  of  dissatisfaction,  how  I  came  to  publish  it 
It  is  a  fiiilure  in  my  own  eyes  ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  poems  of  lei 
pretension  in  its  compajiy*  would  have  fallen,  hoth  probably  and  deserve 
a  dead  weight  from  the  press/* 


I  do  not  think  I  ever  said,  or  inferred  anything  t^  this  extent ; 
thought  so  disparagingly  of  the  above  Poem  as  the  authoress  her 
in  her  nobly  inward  aspiration  after  excellence,  so  magnanimously^ 
declares  as  her  verdict  upon  herself.     What  follows   is  grand  and 
pathetic :—  fl 

**  Something  I  shall  do  hereafter  in  poetry,  I  hope.  Hopes  which  have 
fallen  dead  from  all  things,  are  thrown  in  a  heap  iJierf — perhaps  like 
withered  leaves  \     We  must  hope  in  something  however,  if  we  live. 

"  Which  I  did  not  mean  to  say  in  beginning  this  note.  ^k 

**  Only  you  will  see  that  I  shall  not  be  diseontented  at  the  effects  of  your^^ 
[comments,  &€•] — **jt  is  better  too  perhaps^  so.     The  book"'  [the  critical 
work  in  preparation]  "  will  be  in  better  odour  for  it,  with  the  miUiou. 

*'Ever  truly  yours,  E.  B,  R. 

*•  I  heard  from  Miss  Mitford  this  morning.  She  appears  resolved  to  go 
to  Jersey,  as  you  know  probably.*' 

**  Satubday. 

"  ]My  Bear  Mn.  Horne, — I  send  you  *  an  opinion '  on  Tennyson.     U» 
it,  or  do  not  use  it.     He  is  a  divine  poet ;  but  I  have  found  it  difficult  (ii 
the  examination  of  my  own  thoughts  of  him)  to  analyze  bis  divinity,  and  to 
determine  (even  to  myself)  his  particular  aspect  as  a  writer.     What  is  th<j 
reason  of  it  1  It  never  struck  rae  before,  A  true  and  divine  poet  DevorthelesaJ 

"  Have  you  a  portrait  of  him  1     1  hope  so. 

"  Yours,  K.  B.  B/' 

WishinL^  to  interpolate  no  more  of  my  own  writing  with  the 
Letters  than  wiiat  may  bo  necessary  for  explanation,  and  connectioc 
and  the  expression  of  strong  sympathy,  or  dissent,  I  refrain  Iror 
making  any  comment  here,  except  that  of  a  cordial  agreement  in 
the  supreme  admiration  of  the  poetess  with  regaid  to  the  Laureate. 
And,  once  fur  all,  as  to  interpolation,  I  venture  to  ho|je  that  some 
brief  exceptions  will,  occasionally,  be  ungrudgingly  permitted  to 
author  who  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  links  between  the  period 
Burns,   Wordsworth,  Shelley,  and   their  great  contemporary  pros 
writers,^ — and  the  risen  and  rising  stars  of  the  present  day— who  ar 
in  like  manner,  hurrying  to  join  the  *'past,"  with  all   it.s  cxtinctioni 
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and  oblivions.    For  many  are  "called,"  but  a  very  small  number 
will  be  "  chosen." 

A  considerable  intei-val  occurred  in  the  course  of  these  Letters, 
owing  to  a  tragic  occurrence,  the  suddenness  of  which,  and  the 
profound  grief  that  followed,  caused  the  prostration,  of  every  power. 
A  dear  brother  of  Miss  Ban-ett  was  accidentally  drowned  while  out 
on  some  boating  excursion,  and  almost  within  sight  of  her  windows. 

«  August  3l8t,  1843. 
[Apparently  from  Wimpole  Street.] 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Mr.  Home,  while  you  are  praising  the  weather — stroking 

the  eleek  sunshine — it  has  been,  not  exactly  killing  me,  but  striking  me 

vigorously  with  intent  to  kill.     It  was  intensely  hot,  and  I  went  out  in  the 

chair,  and  was  over-excited  and  over-tired,  I  suppose  ;  at  least,  the  next  day 

1  was  ill,  shivering  in  the  sun,  and  lapsing  into  a  weariness  it  is  uot  easy  for 

me  to  rally  from.    Yet  everybody  has  been  ill — which,  in  the  way  of  pure 

benevolence,  ought  to  be  a  comfort  to  me  ;  and  now  I  am  well  again.     And 

the  weather  is  certainly  lovely  and  bright  by  fits,  and  I  join  you  in  praising  ^ 

the  beauty  and  glory  of  it :  but  then,  you  must  admit  that  the  fits^  the 

spasmodic  changes  of  the  temperature  from  sixty-one  degrees  to  eighty-one, 

and  back  again,  are  tiying  to  mortal  frames  ;  more  especially  to  those  con* 

sdooB  of  the  frailty  of  the  *  native  mud '  in  them.     If  I  had  the  wings  of  a 

dove,  and  could  flee  away  to  the  south  of  France,  I  should  be  cooing  per- 

adventure  instead  of  moaning.     Only,  I  could  not  Uave  evert/thing — even 

then!    I  must  stay,  as  well  as  go — under  any  circumfltances — dove  or 

voraan. 

"  By  the  way,  two  of  my  brothers  are  ou  the  Ehine  at  this  moment.  They 
have  gone,  to  my  pain  and  pleasure,  to  see  Geneva,  and  come  home  at  the 
end  of  six  weeks,  by  Paris,  to  re-plunge  (one  of  them)  into  Law. 

''It  pleases  me  to  think  of  dear  Miss  Mitford  reading  my  *  House  of 
Clouds  *  to  you,  with  her  *  melodious  feeling '  for  poetry,  and  the  sweeter 
melody  of  her  kindliness ;  and  it  moreover  pleased  me  to  know  that  you 
liked  it  in  any  measure.  To  show  the  difference  of  possible  opinions, 
Mr.  Boyd  told  me  that  '  he  had  read  my  papers  on  the  Greek  fathers '  [in 
the  'Athenaeum,'  I  think],  'with  the  more  satisfaction,  because  he  had 
inferred  from  my  **  House  of  Clouds  "  that  illness  had  impaired  mt/ faculties.* 
Ah, — ^but  I  hope  to  do  something  yet,  better  than  the  past.  I  hope,  and 
shall  straggle  to  it. 

^  I  have  had  a  great  pleasure  lately  in  some  correspondence  with  Miss 
Martineau,  the  noblest  female  intelligence  between  the  seas, — '  as  sweet  as 
spring,  as  ocean  deep.'  She  is  in  a  hopeless  anguish  of  body,  and  serene 
triumph  of  spirit, — with  at  once  no  hope,  and  all  hope  !  To  hear  from  her 
was  both  a  pleasure  and  honour  to  me. 

*'  Last  week  a  voice  spake  to  me  out  of  a  beautiful  smile — '  Ask  Mr. 
Home  if  be  has  given  me  up  for  ever  ? — and  tell  him  that  I  still  live  at 

"  Very  truly  yours,  Elizabeth  B.  Barrett." 
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I  should  not — couW  not — pass  on  to  the  next  Letter,  without 
saying  that,  not  very  long  since,  a  note  came  to  me  from  Miss 
Martineau,  then  lying,  and  still  lying  in  a  similar  state  to  that 
described  above  with  such  simple  and  pathetic  grandeur  (1843)  ;  and 
still  taking  her  usual  interest  in  a  certain  important  question  of 
early  training  and  education,  concerning  which  I  had  formerly 
corresponded  with  her. 

*'  Dea  I6U1,  iSid, 
<<  Wimpole  Street 

*'  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  that  nothing  really  very  bad  is  the  matter  with 
Tennyson.  If  anything  were  to  happen  to  Tennyson,  the  world  should  go 
into  mourning. 

"  Did  I  ever  tell  you  that  I  once  wrote  to  him,  and  had  a  note  from  him  I 
Thus  it  was.  Some  friendly  American  sent  me  last  year  a  newspaper,  con- 
taining a  review  of  his  poetry,  and  requested  me  to  forward  it  to  him, 
knowing  my  direction  and  not  his.  I  was  embarrassed  to  know  what  to  do ; 
and  more  especially  so  as  the  review  was  cautious  in  its  admiration.  At 
last  I  wrote  a  brief  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  sent  the  news- 
paper. I  was  quite  ashamed  of  myself  and  my  newspaper;  but  he  was 
good  enough  to  foigive  me  for  an  involuntary  forwardness.  The  people  in 
Yankeeland,  I  observe,  think  that  we  in  England  all  live  in  a  house 
together — ^particularly  we  who  write  books.  [1843.]  The  idea  of  the 
absence  of  forests  and  savannahs  annihilates  with  them  the  idea  of 
distance." 

What  induced  the  following  remarks,  I  can  only  imagine  : — 

"  I  am  content — in  relation  to  poetry — I  can  imderstand  perfectly.  Per- 
haps, however,  you  have  under-rated  certain  perceptions  of  an  individual, 
of  poetry  in  its  highest  order.  The  individual  in  my  mind  (probably 
different  from  the  individual  in  yours)  can  appreciate  Tennyson,  Words- 
worth, Keats,  and  your  '  Cosmo.'  Still,  I  admit  that  I  should  shrink  a 
httle  from  the  suggested  hot  ploughshare  of  your  magnificent 

"  Oblivion,  down'd  with  infinite  blank  stars  ; " 

because  certainly  there  is  a  mystical  effluence  of  poetry  (a  highest  height 
over  the  heighest  height)  in  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  Keats,  which  escapes 
the  individuality  of  my  individual — always  did,  and  must.  But  now,  I 
think,  we  have  written  into  about  as  thick  a  fog  as  obliged  us  to  light  the 
caudles  at  noon  a  few  days  since.  Only  1  don't  mean  to  light  the  candles 
here. 

'*  I  have  not  the  Blachoood  in  question.  1  could  send  for  the  number, 
but  cannot  remember  definitely.  I  think  it  came  out  just  after  the 
*  Seraphim ' — in  1839,  was  it  not  ? — and  I  think  the  paper  called  itself  *  Our 
Two  Vases,'  that  being  a  current  title  of  a  series  of  critical  papers  by 
Christopher  North.  Mr.  Milnes  and  1  were  reviewed  together  in  the  paper 
I  refer  to,  and  we  had  it  to  ourselves. 
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"  No — I  did  not  suppose  that  the  opiuion  I  sent  to  you  amounted  to 
much  ;  but  I  will  send  you  one,  since  you  care  to  have  it.  Also,  he  and  I 
were  associated  together  with  Mr.  Sterling,  and  one  or  two  more  Blachtoootl 
poets,  in  the  North  American  Review  of  last  year.  Mr.  Milnes  was  treated 
unworthily  in  it,  I  think,  and  overthrown  for  want  of  imagination  and  fire. 
They  behaved  very  generously  to  me,  and,  after  sundry  admonitions, 
unquestionably  founded,  dismissed  me  with  a  laurel-branch.  This  paper 
was  written,  I  have  since  ascertained,  by  the  Head  of  Harvard  College, 
Boston — or  perhaps  '  ascertained '  may  be  too  hard  and  self-satisfied  a  word 
— say  'believed  *  instead. 

''  So,  Tennyson  is  *  pretty,'  is  he  ?  Did  I  ever  tell  you  that  I  heard  a 
lady — a  countess— by  the  order  of  St.  Louis  I— say  *  The  latter  part  of 
Homer  is  certainly  very  pretty.'     These  are  your  critics,  0  Israel ! 

•*  For  my  own  part,  I  was  going  to  observe  (when  I  last  wrote  to  you) 
thaf  I  should  be  satisfied,  in  the  case  of  a  certain  mortal  enmity,  with  such 
an  execration  as,  'Oh,  that  mine  enemy  would  write  a  book  V  I  stopped 
the  pen,  because  it  struck  me  as  too  savage.     I  will  say  it  now,  though.*' 

Who,  or  what,  the  above  refers  to,  has  no  place  in  my  memory 
at  this  moment 

^  Mr.  Lough  is  engaged  on  a  bust  of  poor  Southey,  which  is  said  to  be 
fine,  and  resembling.     His  widow  went  to  see  it  the  other  day. 

^  The  anonymous  '  Life  in  the  Sick  Room,'  by  an  invalid,  is  by  Miss 
Martineau,  and  worthy  of  her ;  full  of  noble  Christian  philosophy,  and 
most  affecting,  through  its  very  calmness. 

"  I  cannot  write  any  more — which  is  lucky,  I  believa 

"  Yours  truly,         K  B.  R 

*'  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  dear  Miss  Mitford  has  been  chosen 
Honoraiy  Member  of  the  new  Literary  Institute,  imder  Buckingham. 
They  have  also  chosen  Agnes  Strickland,  to  prevent  any  impleasantness  to 
Miss  Mitford,  from  the  circumstance  of  her  being  the  only  woman." 

The  next  Letter  refers  to  two  volumes  of  literary  criticism,  which 
were  to  bear  the  title  of  "  The  New  Spirit  of  the  Age,"  and  the 
assistance  of  Miss  Barrett,  Mr.  Robert  Bell,  and  two  or  three  others, 
had  been  solicited,  but  without  any  very  definite  explanations  till  the 
projected  work  was  more  matured. 

'*Dec.  22nd,  1843.  . 

V 

^'  Just  ten  minutes  before  your  note  came,  I  held  R.  Monckton  Milnes's 
Tolxunes  in  my  hands — ^the  two  first,  at  least — having  bethought  me  of 
taking  an  opportunity  of  borrowing  them  from  Mr.  Kenyon.  So,  now  if 
you  please,  I  will  make  a  few  notes  on  them^  which  you  will  '  improve ' 
(litendly)  to  the  edification  of  your  readers  afterwards.  And  in  the 
meantime  (I  am  veiy  patient,  you  know),  but  in  the  meantime  1  should  like 
to  hear  what  you  want  me  to  do,  and  what  this  great  subject  to  come,  is. 
I  confess  to  being  moderately  curious  about  it     '  Not  Dr.  Pusey.'     Thank 
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yon  for  the  '  no^.'  And  not  a  political  economist,  I  hope — not  a  mathema- 
ticiany  nor  a  man  of  science — such  a  one  as  Babbage,  for  instanoe,  to  undo 
me.  My  dear  Mr.  Home,  certainly  I  am  a  little  beset  with  business  just 
now,  being  on  the  verge  of  getting  another  volume  into  print, — with  one  or 
two  loDg  poems  struggling  for  completion  at  my  hands,  in  order  to  a  sub- 
sequent falling  upon  the  printer's.  But  if  there  should  be  nothing  likely 
to  take  much  time,  in  the  work  you  meditate  for  me,  I  shall  be  very  happy, 
at  present  and  always,  to  be  of  use  to  you,  or  trying  to  do  it, — which,  as 
I  say  it  honestly,  I  hope  you  will  act  as  if  you  beUeved.  Thank  you  mueh 
for  the  promise  of  proofs,  and  you  will  tell  me  what  the  new  subject  is  % 
Not  that  I  am  impatient.     Oh,  no  ! 

"  And  so  you  heard  of  *  Tennyson  and  Mr.  Sterling.*  WoU !  there  is  no 
accounting  for  tastes,  as  we  say  with  proverbial  wisdom;  and,  what  is 
quite  as  certain,  there  is  no  accounting  for  '  want  of  taste.'  Mr.  Sterling 
is  admired  by  some,  I  am  aware,  and  I  would  rather  that  you  had  your 
impressions  of  him  from  reading  his  book,  uncoloured  by  hearing  what  I 
say.  He  was  a  contributor  to  Blackwood ;  and,  some  two  or  three  years 
ago,  published  his  contributed  poems  in  an  independent  form, — just  as 
Mr.  Simmons  has  done.  By  the  way,  there  are  persons  who  think  highly 
of  Mr.  Simmons — for  instance.  Miss  Mitford  does,  praising  him  for  terseness 
and  vigour.  To  return  to  Mr.  Sterling,  I  never  read  his  book,  although  I 
have  read  many  of  his  poems  in  Blacheood,  He  falls,  to  my  appreciation, 
into  the  class  of  respectable  poets  ;  good  sense  and  good  feeling,  somewhat 
dry  and  cold,  and  very  level,  smooth  writing  being  what  I  discern  in  him. 
There  are  Mr.  Sterling,  Mr.  Simmons,  Lord  Leigh,  and  one  or  two  others, 
who  have  education  and  natural  ability  enough  to  be  anything  in  the 
world  except  poets;  and  who  choose  to  be  poets  *in  spite  of  nature  and 
their  stars,'  to  say  nothing  of  gods,  men,  and  critical  columns.  Moreover 
all  these  writers,  by  a  curious  consistency,  take  up  and  use  the  Gallic- 
Drydeny  conception  of  versification, — so,  at  least,  the  passing  glances  I 
have  had  of  their  proceedings  lead  me  to  suppose.  Now,  you  will  judge 
for  yourself,  dear  Mr.  Home,  and  I  shall  not  be  uneasy  lest  you  should 
fall  into  prejudices  in  consequence  of  my  hasty  impressions." 

«*  Dec'  28rd,  1843. 

"  I  forgot,  after  all.  Agnes  Strickland  is  the  author  of  the  *  Memoirs  of 
the  Queens  of  England,'  by  which  she  is  principally  known.  She  did, 
however,  write  before — tales,  I  think — perhaps  a  novel;  but,  although 
one  of  the  very  best  read  persons  of  your  acquaintance,  in  all  manner  of 
romances  and  novels — good,  bad,  and  indifferent, — I  do  feel  rather  in  a 
mi3t  about  her  doings  in  these  respects,  only  having  a  faint  idea  that  I 
have  looked  through  a  volume  or  two  of  hers,  and  that  I  found  them  of  the 
highly  moral,  didactic,  and  useful-knowledge-society  description.  Bat 
do  not  tmst  me  an  inch,  for  I  feel  in  a  mist,  and  in  a  sort  of  fear  of 
confounding  the  maiden  didactication  of  Mrs.  Ellis  when  she  was  Sanh 
Stickney,  and  this  of  Miss  Strickland's, — having  been  given  to  confound 
Stickneys  and  Stricklands  from  the  very  beginning.     One  or  two  Tolumas 
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of  the  '  Memoirs  of  the  Queens  of  England '  I  have  read ;  and  they  seemed 
to  me  to  show  industry  and  good  taste  in  the  selection  and  compilation  of 
materials.  But  I  did  not  read  any  more,  just  because  I  like  the  old 
Chronicles,  and  dislike  the  compiling  spirit  Miss  Lawrence,  you  are  aware, 
has  published  Memoirs  of  the  Queens,  also, — and,  moreover,  the  two 
ladies  have  stood  at  oock'd-pistol  in  relation  to  one  another,  because  of  this 
ooincidence  of  subject.  I  have  not  seen  Miss  Lawrence's  work,  but  from 
indications  of  extracts,  I  do  more  than  suspect  that  she  is  the  deeper- 
minded  woman  of  the  two,  and  qualified  to  take  in  literature,  the  higher 
place. 

"  By  the  way,  either  a  Stickney  or  a  Strickland  wrote  the  *  Poetry  of  yii^y 
— proee  (very)  essays,  which  1  couldn't  get  to  tJie  end  of — full  of  words, 
and  signifying  nothing. 

"  I  confess  that  I  wondered  a  good  deal  at  Mr.  Buckingham's,  or  the 
literaiy  Institute's,  selection  of  Miss  Strickland  as  the  second  female 
Honoraiy  Member.  Nobody  else  to  be  foimd  fit  for  the  honour,  except 
Kiss  Strickland !  And  Miss  Martineau,  Mrs.  Jameson,  Maria  Edgeworth, 
Mary  Howitt,  and  Lady  Morgan  all  alive — with  long-established  European 
r^atations !  France  and  Germany  will  be  a  little  astonished,  I  think ; 
and,  for  my  own  part,  although  it  gave  me  cordial  pleasure  to  hear  of  the 
honour  won  by,  and  honourably  paid  to  Miss  Mitford,  I  should  have  been 
more  pleased,  even  for  her  sake,  and  valued  the  appreciation  more  fully,  if 
it  had  united  her  name  to  the  names  of  these  distinguished  contemporaries, 
rather  than  severed  it  from  them. 

"Truly  yours,  R  B.  B/' 

The  following  "  attack  upon  the  Government  "—one  of  the  very 
rarest  things  to  be  found  in  this  lady*s  writings,  if  not  the  only 
instance,  will  rather  amuse  some  readers  when  they  learn  that  the 
angry  outbui*st  is  attributable  to  a  friendly  indignation  at  my  having 
caoght  the  hooping-cough  while  collecting  evidence  for  my  blue- 
book  reports  as  an  Assistant-Commissioner,  mention  of  which  was 
made  in  the  first  of  these  papers. 

"  July  24th  [of  a  previous  year.] 

**  There  was  a  blank,  dear  Mr.  Home,  in  your  last  notes  when  you 
ought  to  have  said  something  about  the  cough.  I  hope  the  silence  meant 
that  you  had  quite  forgotten  all  the  cutting-up  and  boiling — ^the  whole 
process  of  your  *  rejuvenescence ' — and  that  your  present  suffering  is  con- 
centrated in  the  Parliamentary  Reports. 

"It  is  an  atrocious  system  altogether — the  system  established  in  this 
England  of  ours-^wherein  no  river  finds  its  own  level,  but  is  forced  into 
leaden  pipes,  up  or  down ;  her  fools  lifted  into  chairs  of  state,  her  wise 
men  waiting  behind  them ;  and  her  poets  made  Cinderellas  of,  and  pro- 
moted into  accurate  counters  of  pots  and  pans.  We  need  not  wonder  at 
tlie  selections.     Everything  *  is  rotten  hi  the  state  of  Denmark.' 

**  Have  you  seen  Miss  Sedgwick's  book,  and  heard  the  great  tempest  it 
lias  stirred  up  around  you  in  London,  without  a  Franklin  to  direct  the 
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lightning  %  She  was  received  from  America  two  or  three  years  since,  by 
certain  societies,  with  open  arms, — none  ever  suspecting  her  to  be  the 
cheil  '  amang  them,  takin*  notes ! '  The  revelation  was  dreadfuL  My 
friend  and  cousin,  Mr.  Kenyon — admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
oonversers  in  London — fell  upon  the  proof-sheets  accidentally,  just  half-an- 
hour  previous  to  their  publication  "  [or  rather,  printing  must  be  meant], 
**  and  finding  them  sown  thick  with  personalities,  side  by  side  with  praises 
of  his  own  agreeable  wit,  took  courage  and  a  pen,  and  '  cleansed  the  ^gite- 
mises!'  Afterwards  he  wrote .  across  the  Atlantic  to  explain  Hhe  moral 
right'  he  had  to  his  deed.  For  my  own  part»  strongly  as  I  feel  the 
ialitTicy  of  Miss  Sedgwick's  faults  (it  struck  repeatedly  and  ungratefully 
upon  some  who  had  bestowed  cordial  and  sisterly  attention  upon  her,  and 
'  less  as  an  authoress  than  as  a  friend '),  I  am  not  quite  dear  about  Mr. 
Kenyon's  '  right.'  The  act  was  un  peu  fori  in  its  heroism,  and  probably  his 
American  admirers  may  not  thank  him  as  warmly  as  her  victims  do. 

"  Not  that  I  ever  do,  or  could  join  in  the  outcry  against  Boswell  and 
his  generation :  I  like  them  too  well  But  there  is  a  line^a  limit — ^to 
their  communicativeness  ;  and  such  as  pass  it,  dirty  their  feet. 

"Yours,  E.  R  B." 

Certainly  the  feeling  of  Miss  Barrett  as  to  her  cousin's  act  is  the 
proper  one.  Any  book  or  article  might  be  completely  thrown  "  off 
its  balance  "  by  such  a  proceeding.  What  writer  could  feel  safe  if 
wholesale  and  unauthorized  erasures,  or  any,  could  thus  be  made 
in  his  books  ?  And  what  should  we  think  of  any  printing-office  where 
this  would  be  permitted  ? 

The  present  paper  having  extended  several  pages  beyond  my 
calculation,  the  Letters  on  "  English  Khymes  and  Versification  *' 
must  be  deferred,  as  they  will  re-open  questions  which  have  not  been 
dealt  with  for  many  years, — and  have  never  yet  been  treated  with  a 
clear  recognition  of  the  philological  peculiarities,  and,  as  foreigners  so 
loudly  declare — the  perversities  of  the  English  language. 

R.  H.  HORNEL 


THE  RELIGIOUS   SITUATION   IN   FRANCE. 


IT  is  often  said,  eveu  in  serious  and  well-informed  cii^cles,  tliat  in 
matters  of  religion  the  whole  French  people  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  Atheists  or  III  tramontanes.  This  belief,  which  is 
Tcry  generally  received  by  foreigners,  is  entirely  false,  and  this  we 
hope  to  prove,  by  an  analysis  as  accurate  as  can  be  made  of  the 
different  shades  of  religious  opinion  in  France. 

Id  our  judgment  there  are  seven  special  categories. 

The  first  is  the  indiffereiU,  It  is  quite  possible  that  thi*s  cla.ss 
might  have  a  religious  principle  if  tliey  had  time  and  the  disposition 
to  think  on  the  subject.  But  they  are  either  absorbed  in  business  or 
politics,  or  they  have  that  natural  inental  indifference  whtcli  delights 
in  frivolous  and  superficial  sentiments  entirely  removed  from  all  that 
is  neriotis.  Relatively,  the  number  of  tlie  indifferent  is  considerable ; 
Ijut  it  is  much  smaller  than  is  generall}^  supposed.  In  France  there 
are  certainly  many  persons  who  would  be  indifferent,  were  they  not 
obliged  to  make  a  profession  of  religion  for  the  sake  of  their  temporal 
fBterests,  The  influence  of  the  Jesuits  is  very  great,  not  merely  over 
■private  persons,  but  over  the  Government,  the  aristocracy,  and  the 
liigber  clergy.  But  the  Jesuits  will  not  tolerate  any  indifference. 
When  they  have  to  choose  between  two  persons  of  whom  the  one  is 
religious  and  the  other  indifferent,  they  always  give  the  preference 
ta  the  one  who  is  religious.     Thus  at  the  Bourse^  in  tjie  very  temple 
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of  Mammon,  religious  considerations  have  a  powerful  influence.  The 
motive  has  but  little  to  do  with  real  religion,  but  the  fact  itself  as 
we  have  stated  it,  is  certain. 

Among  those  who  are  occupied  with  religion  and  who  try  to 
scrutinise  its  mysteries,  there  are  some  who  wish  to  reduce  it  to  the 
least  possible  importance.  They  do  not,  like  the  Atheists,  deny  the 
existence  of  God,  but  they  say  that  they  cannot  affiim  it.  These  are 
the  Positivists.  It  is  commonly  said  that  the  starting-point  of  the 
Positivists  is  fact.  But  this  is  scarcely  correct  It  is  certainly  not 
fact,  as  such,  strictly  considered,  that  is  their  starting-point,  but 
material  fact.  Everything  which  does  not  fall  directly  under  the 
cognisance  of  the  senses,  is  for  the  Positivists  nothing  at  all  And 
so  is  everything  which  proceeds  from  reasoning,  whether  deductive 
or  inductive,  or  which  seeks  to  rise  above  mere  material  fact,  and  to 
take  a  place  in  the  region  of  either  first  or  final  cause.  The  creation 
of  the  world,  for  instance,  which  is  for  all  other  people  a  logical  fact, 
is  not  a  fact  for  the  Positivists,  because  they  cannot  prove  it  either 
objectively  or  materially.  God  in  this  system  is  neither  denied  nor 
affirmed,  because  the  Divine  existence  is  not  a  fact  patent  to  the 
senses.  For  every  Positivist,  therefore,  the  religious  question  is  only 
to  be  solved  by  a  perhaps.  It  mav  be  true.  It  may  be  false.  No 
one  can  establish  anything  with  certainty,  and  therefore  the  duty  of 
philosophy  is  to  let  it  alone.  Such  is  the  religious  theory  of  the 
Positivists.  It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  of  the  Materialist 
properly  so  called,  but  it  approaches  it.  If  it  is  not  a  decided  denial 
of  the  religious  thesis,  it  is  yet  an  eflfort  to  put  it  aside  and  to  deprive 
it  both  of  value  and  influence. 

This  method  of  considering  religion  is  not  very  widely  received  in 
France.  It  has  but  few  adherents  beyond  the  disciples  of  M.  Littrd 
It  is,  however,  necessary  to  remark  that  in  the  Republican  press 
there  are  many  writers  with  a  very  pronounced  tendency  not  to  erect 
the  theory  of  material  fact  into  a  scientific  or  religious  criterion. 
They  wish  rather  to  set  aside  all  deductions  and  inductions  which 
can  be  logically  suppoi-ted  by  facts,  especially  those  of  history.  This 
tendency,  which  is  in  reality  that  of  the  Repxihlique  Fran^iae,  is 
certainly  not  participated  in  by  all  the  readers  of  that  newspaper.  For 
some  years  past  Positivism  in  France  has  been  a  favourite  doctrine 
in  the  philosophical  and  scientific  world,  and  some  celebrated  men 
of  the  upper  normal  school  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  spread 
it  in  the  universities.  But  it  has  so  many  deficiencies,  leaves  so 
many  questions  in  suspense,  is  so  evidently  exclusive,  gives  such 
narrow  limits  to  human  reason,  and  altogether  is  so  little  in  harmony 
with  the  French  genius,  that  for  some  time  the  Positivist  school  has 
been  retrogressing.  The  political  party  represented  by  the  BdpvJbliqvj^ 
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Frmu^iae  is  too  intelligent  not  to  perceive  that,  while  it  retains  the 
religious  theory  of  the  Positivists,  it  will  alienate  the  rfiinds  of  which 
politically  it  stands  most  in  need.  It  will  certainly  end  by  putting 
its  foot  upon  gi'ound  purely  spiritualistic  and  even  Christian, 
And  this  will  happen  just  in  the  degree  that  it  understands  that  a 
Bepublic  exclusively  Positivist  and  anti-Christian  will  be  a  Republic 
closed,  a  sort  of  little  church  not  less  condemned  and  not  less  con- 
deninable  than  the  Ultramontane  saciistry  of  the  Univera  or  the 

The  category  of  Spiritualists,  properly  so  called,  is  much  more 

important  than  that  of  the  Positivists.    It  is,  perhaps,  less  in  fashion, 

because  it  is  more  ancient,  and  French  people  always  prefer  what  has 

novelty.     It  rests,  however,  on  a  more  solid  basis,  and  answers  better 

to  the  sentiments  and  needs  of  the  great  majority  of  men.     There 

are,  in  feet,  but  few  minds  which   can  seriously  disbelieve  the 

existence  of  God,  of  futurity,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.    The 

admission  of  these  three  points  makes  the  strength  of  the  Spiritualists 

against  the  Positivists.    But  they  do  not  admit  that  these  three  points 

really  constitute  their  own  weakness  as  against  Christians.    Certainly 

the  Rationalist  Spiritualists  might  have  an  increase  of  numbers,  and 

their  principles  would  be  more  widely  received,  if  they  had  a  practical 

religion  and  could  give  a  positive  form  to  their  religious  sentiments. 

But  as  they  reject  Christ,  and  do  not  receive  Christianity  in  a  positive 

form,  they  are  deprived  of  public  worship,  and  consequently  their 

religion  is  private  and  merely  internal.   But  this  is  a  kind  of  religion 

vMch  the  French  people  can  scarcely  understand.     If  they  are  not 

disposed  to  be  reli^ofus,  they  take  their  place  among  the  indifferent 

or  the  Positivists.     But  if  they  want  a  religion  at  all,  they  want  one 

that  is  public,   external,  and   positive.      And  so  it  happens   that 

Kationalist  religion  is  regarded  in  France  more  as  a  philosophy  than 

a  religion.     Notwithstanding  the  important  religious  truths  which  it 

sets  forth  as  a  religious  school,  it  has  but  little  influence. 

The  Christian  Spiritualists  are  much  more  numerous  and  more 
influential  than  the  Rationalist.  By  this  name  we  designate  those 
Spiritualists  who,  besides  the  existence  of  God,  the  immateriality  of 
the  soul,  and  the  future  life,  admit  in  a  general  way  the  mission  of 
Christ  and  the  truth  of  Christianity.  We  say  in  a  general  way, 
because  they  reject  not  only  as  suspicious,  but  as  erroneous,  many 
<logmas  taught  by  the  Church.  They  believe  in  science  and  liberty. 
The  Church  condemns  them,  and  the  Christian  Spiritualists  in  their 
turn  condemn  the  Church.  But  in  their  eyes  the  Church  is  not 
Christianity.  They  can  separate  themselves  from  the  Church  and  still 
remain  Christians.  If  they  could  find  a  Church  really  liberal,  which 
had  a  place  for  science  and  philosophy,  they  would  be  members  of 
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it.  But  such  a  Church  can  nowhere  be  found,  and  therefore  they 
are  compelled  to  be  without  a  temple,  without  public  worship,  and 
without  religious  rites.  In  this  respect  they  hold  a  position  analogous- 
to  that  of  the  pure  philosophic  Spiritualists.  If  the  question  was 
asked — Do  they  believe  in  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  it  would 
be  difficult  to  answer.  There  are,  doubtless,  some  who  do  not  refuse 
to  admit  it.  Many,  however,  say  that  it  is  quite  incredible,  because 
it  cannot  be  reconciled  with  reason.  Probably  they  admit  it  in  the 
rational  or  philosophical  sense  set  forth  by  many  of  the  ancient 
Church  Fathers.  But  the  dogma,  as  explained  by  what  they  call 
the  actual  Church,  they  decidedly  reject,  and  prefer  to  incur  all 
possible  anathemas,  rather  than  believe  a  doctripe  which  appears  to 
them  absurd  and  anti-Christian. 

The  number  of  Christians  in  France  who  belong  to  this  category  is^ 
very  considerable.  They  compare  the  dogmas  which  the  Church 
teaches  to  pieces  of  money  the  inscriptions  on  which  cannot  be 
deciphered,  so  that  no  one  can  verify  their  value.  The  authority 
which  has  formed  these  pieces  of  money  and  stamped  them  with  ita 
image  has  so  abused  public  confidence  that  people  are  persuaded 
there  are  counterfeit  coins  among  them.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  Must 
they  be  like  the  simple  persons  who  voluntarily  shut  their  eyes  and 
are  willing  to  accept  all,  even  the  false  pieces,  as  good  money  ?  Or 
is  it  necessary,  like  the  negative  Rationalist,  to  regard  all  as  false, 
and  reject  even  that  which  is  really  good  ?  No,  they  say,  we  must 
hold  by  the  Christianity  which  Christ  Himself  taught,  and,  to  make 
a  thorough  reformation,  set  aside  as  much  as  possible  the  dogmas- 
established  by  the  Church.  In  the  French  press  it-is  jL'Ojnniori 
NatioTiale  which  is  one  of  the  principal  organs  of  the  Spiritualist 
Christians,  as  the  Journal  des  Dibats  has  been  and  still  is  the 
principal  organ  of  writers  purely  Spiritualist  and  Rationalist 

In  ascending  the  ladder,  the  first  steps  of  which  we  have  already 
mounted,  we  come  next  to  the  fifth  category,  which  is  that  of  the 
Protestants.  Their  principal  organ  is  Le  Temps.  Protestantism  in 
France  is  purely  Calvinistic, — a  rigid  system,  very  cold  and  beyond 
measure  exclusive.  Many  excellent  French  people  have  accepted 
this  system,  and  have  done  honour  to  it  by  their  personal  qualities* 
It  may,  however,  now  be  said  that  Protestantism  has  given  evidence 
that  it  does  not  suit  the  necessities  of  the  French  character,  and 
that  Fi-ance  will  never  be  Protestant.  This  is  the  opinion  of  M. 
de  Pressensde  himself.  Moreover,  in  France  Protestantism  decreases 
instead  of  progressing.  Without  reckoning  the  loss  it  has  sustained 
by  the  annexation  to  Germany  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  its  intestine 
divisions  is  one  of  the  wounds  which,  if  they  do  not  cause  it 
immediate  death,  condemn  it  to  sickness  and  decay  while  it  awaits 
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the  filial  hour.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
Synod  of  1872  nor  that  of  1873.  These  two  Synods  are  sufficiently 
well  known.  They  have  shown  the  full  depth  and  force  of  the 
differences  which  separate  the  other  orthodox  and  tbe  Liberals.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  Liberals,  by  their  letter  of  the  2()th  November 
last  year,  protested  against  the  decisions  of  the  Synod  of  1872  in  the 
name  of  forty-two  consistories,  and  refused  to  take  part  in  the 
deliberations  of  1873.  On  the  other  hand,  the  orthodox  have  main- 
tained the  obligatory  character  of  the  Synod  of  1872,  supported  by  the 
Council  of  the  State,  which  has  recognised  the  legality  of  the  Synod. 
They  have  consented  to  drive  the  Liberals  to  a  schism  rather  than 
yield  a  letter  of  their  creed. 

Hitherto  it  is  only  Protestantism  that  has  had  the  principle  of 
free  inquiry  for  its  essential  basis.    By  this  principle  it  has  gained 
the  sympathy  of  many  of  the  friends  of  free  inquiry.    But  the 
proceedings  of  the  orthodox  Protestants  of  the  present  day  demon- 
strate that  free  inquiry  is  not  the  basis  of  Protestantism.     Its 
adherents  are  now  forbidden  to  believe  what  they  are  convinced  they 
ought  to  believe.      The  orthodox  wish  to  impose  on  them  the 
Declaration  of  Faith  made  in    1872.     This  intolerance  certainly 
deprives  orthodox  Protestants  of  the  reputation  for  liberality  which 
until  now  they  have  possessed.    That  is  not  all.    They  have  even 
appealed  to  the  State.    After  using  all  their  influence  through  M. 
Goisot  and  some  other  persons  to  be  allowed  to  declare  legal  the 
Confession  of  Faith  of  1872,  they  use  this  approbation  of  the  State 
as  an  authority  against  their  adversaries.  Le  Chriatianiame  du  XIX* 
SiMcy  the  organ,  according  to  M.  Guizot,  of  the  orthodox,  expressed 
itself  lately*  in  these  words  :  "  Henceforth  our  Church  has  legally  a 
creed  and  an  organization.     We  are  now  a  Church.*'    Until  this 
present  time  many  persons  in  France  had  believed  that  the  authority 
of  the  State  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Protestant  faith.    But 
to-day  the  orthodox  prove  the  contrary.     They  reject  the  Catholic 
principle  of  the  authority  of  tbe  universal  Church  in  the  matter  of 
simple  historical  testimony,  and  yet  accept  as  a  legal  and  binding 
decision  the  civil  authority  of  a  council  of  State.     This  fact,  as  weU 
Its  the  negative  Rationalism  which  prevails  among  the  Liberals,  and 
that  kind  of  Ultramontanism  which  governs  orthodox  Protestants,  is 
but  little  likely  to  gain  adherents  to  Protestantism. 

It  is  useless  to  cite  here  the  lamentations  which  Protestants  have 
themselves  made  over  this  state  of  things.  They  are  only  too  near 
the  truth  when  they  see  in  their  divisions  a  cause  of  decay  and  even 
of  final  ruin.  They  deceive  themselves  when  they  appeal  to  isolated 
conversions  made  either  by  the  Bight  or  the  Left  as  a  proof  that 
their  numbers  are  increasing.    In  the  towns,  and  especially  in  Paris, 

♦  Nov.  21, 1873. 
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iTian}^  stanring  Catholics  will  consent  to  receive  ft  Protestant  Bihle  or 
to  hear  a  Protentaiit  sermon  for  the  siike  of  temporal  assistanoe. 
Many  will  eveu  subscribe  themselves  as  Protestants  in  the  registers 
that  they  may  have  a  right  to  Protestant  charities.  But  the  t^me 
persons  will  also  subscribe  themselves  as  Catholics  in  the  Catholic 
registers.  Their  religion  is  only  a  question  of  a  bit  of  bread.  They 
will  abandon  Protestantism  to-morrow  and  return  to  the  Catholic 
Church  if  tliey  lintl  that  Catholicism  has  more  material  advantages- 
than  Protestantism,  In  the  country,  Protestant  convei"sions  are  less 
interested,  but  they  are  scarcely  of  more  importance.  The  Catholics 
among  whom  the  Protestant  pastors  find  converts  are  thujie  already 
disgusted  with  the  priests  and  with  Ultramontanism,  This  circum- 
stance is  favourable  to  the  Protestatits.  They  preach  to  these  good 
people  the  necessity  of  breaking  with  Rome,  with  the  Pope,  and  the 
Papal  clergy.  They  also  apeak  to  them  of  the  necessity  of  lo?in^ 
Qod,  following  Christ,  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,  obeying  con- 
science, and  praying  for  saving  grace.  To  this  kind  of  preaching  the 
Protestant  pastors  generally  limit  themselves,  and  all  this  is  simply 
Catholic— not  Roman  Catholic,  but  Catholic.  If,  after  the  preaching 
of  the  Protestant  pistor,  there  were  to  come  an  Old  Catholic  priest 
who  would  explain  to  these  good  people  true  Catholicism,  they  would 
remain  Catholics.  At  present  they  declare  themselves  Protestants, 
because  they  do  not  see  how  they  can  be  true  Catholics  and  yet 
reject  Romanism.  It  is  not  their  fault  that  they  are  called  Pro- 
testants. They  liave  been  driven  to  Protestantism  by  the  recent 
insanities  of  the  Romanists. 

Such  Ls  the  exact  situation  of  Protestantism  in  France,  Speaking 
personally,  we  regard  Protestantism  and  even  Calvinism  as  nearer  to 
true  Christianity  than  Ultramontanism.  We  wouhl  therefore  sooner 
see  France  become  Protestant,  yea>  even  Catvinist,  than  see  it 
become   Tlltramontane.     Yet,  notwithstanding  our  appreciation   of 

'  Protestantism  and  our  desire  to  be  friendl}^  towards  it^  we  must  agree 
with  M.  de  PressenseJe  and  M,  Monod  that  France  never  will  be 
Protestant.  We  are  rather  persuaded  that  Protestantism  in  Fiunce 
must  decline.  It  has  prospered  because  of  the  imjusi  persecutions  to 
which  it  has  been  subjected,  and  because  it  stands  alone  to  protest 
against  the  abuses  of  Rome.  But  these  two  causes  have  now  ceased  to 
exist.     Protestantism  has  no  longer  to  fight.  \nth  outward  enemies. 

I  Its  foes  are  those  of  its  own  household.  It  has  to  contend  with 
schisms  which  are  stronger  than  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  iu  the 
degree  that  Old  Catholicism  is  developed  and  effects  an  anti- Papal 
refoitn,  it  will  deprive  Protestantism  of  its  raimn  d'etre.    These  are 

^  our  reasons  for  believing  that  the  days  of  Protestantism  are  numbered 

'  if  it  does  not  reform  itself  and  seek  seriously  to  find  a  way  of  recon- 
ciliation between  the  orthodox  and  the  liberals. 
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Hie  vast  majority  of  the  French  people  81*6  Catholic.  But  since 
the  recent  Council  of  the  Vatican,  there  are  two  ways  of  being 
Catholic.  One  is  that  of  the  Old  Catholics^  and  the  other  is  that  of 
the  Roman  Catholics. 

If  ve  are  to  judge  merely  by  the  numbers  in  official  statistics,  it 
is  evident  that  the  Old  Catholics  scarcely  deserve  to  be  mentioned. 
In  statistics  the  custom  has  hitherto  prevailed  in  France  to  regard  as 
Boman  Catholics  all  who  briefly  subscribe  themselves  as  Catholics. 
But  many  Catholics,  not  Roman,  prefer  to  subscribe  themselveli 
merely  as  Catholics. 

The  qualification,  a/mdent  or  old,  is  not  much  in  favour  with  a 
people  who  are  disposed  to  be  liberal  and  progressive.  The  title  of  ' 
Old  Catholic  is  very  well  borne  in  Germany ;  but  that  is  a  reason  why 
people  do  not  wish  to  bear  it  in  France,  even  though  they  are  ready 
to  j^roclaim  their  horror  of  the  Papacy  on  the  house-tops,  though 
they  reject  Protestantism  and  widi  to  remain  Catholic,  they  yet 
object  to  be  called  Old  Catliolics, 

Under  the  Ministry  of  M.  Jules  Simon,  we  asked,  in  the  name  of 
the  Old  Catholics  of  Paris,  if  the  French  Government  would  consent 
to  r^;ard  as  Catholic,  and  consequently  as  having  a  right  to  all  the 
piivil^ies  granted  to  Catholics  by  the  Concordat  of  1801,  those  who 
declared  themselves  Catholic  and  Apostolic,  but  not  Roman.    The 
aiMwer  was  in  the  negative.    As  it  is  not  possible  in  France  to 
oppose  Papal  infallibility  and  incur  the  Roman  censures  without 
passing  ij)so  facto  for  a  non-Boman  Catholic,  it  follows,  from  the 
answer  of  the  Minister  of  Worship,  that  the  French  Government 
liaa  decided  to  refuse  all  protection  to  the  Old  Catholics,  and  to  leave 
only  to  Boman,  that  is,  to  Ultramontane  Catholics,  the  use  of  the 
cathedrals,  the  churches,  and  all  that  is  properly  Catholic  property. 
This  decision  at  such  an  epoch  was  a  terrible  blow  to  Old  Catholicism 
in  France.     The  French  people  at  the  present  time  have  nothing  of 
the  English  or  American  ideas  of  passing  from  the  State  to  their  own 
lesources  in  religious  matters.      They  have  been  too  long  accus- 
tomed to  receive  eveiything  at  the  hands  of  the  State.     The  result 
is  that  the  Old  Catholics  are  paralysed.     They  cannot  contend  with 
the  Soman  Catholics,  who  are  admitted  to  the  sole  possession  of  the 
churches,  who  have  all  the  privileges  allowed  to  Catholics,  and 
are  alone  permitted  to  touch  the  forty-eight  millions  which  forms  the 
budget  of  Catholic  worship. 

Two  other  considerations  have  hindered  the  Old  Catholics  from  rally- 
log  their  strength  and  forming  an  external  organization.  The  first  is 
that  not  being  recognized  as  Catholics  by  the  Government,  they  have 
not  the  right  to  meet  for  worship  with  more  than  twenty  persons 
present  The  second  is  that  Paris  being  always  in  a  state  of  siege 
TOL.  xxia  Y 
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all  public  cooferences  were  forbidden  to  them,  even  such  as  wcr 
lawful  at  other  times*     Jn  such  a  state  of  things,  deprived  of  every! 
right,  refused  aU  help,  being  unable  even  to  assist  in  the  main^ 
tenance  of  the  priests  who  oftered  their  sendees,  the  Old  Catholicdl 
were  prevented  from  makmg  aoy  legal  or  public  organization.     Whilst ' 
the  Jesuils  and  the  Ultramontanea  could  meet  at  their  will  to  cry 
"Long  live  Henry  V.  and  long  live  the  Pope  our  King,"  the  Old 
Catholics  could  not  even  meet  to  pray,  to  reiul  the  Gospels,  and 
cry,  "Long  live  France  and  down  with  Papal  tjTanny  \ '* 

The  Old  Catholics  of  France  are  not,  however,  to  be  reckoned  by| 
official  figures.  The  official  or  visible  number  in  religion  is  but  i 
small  matter.  Religion  is  not  an  affViir  of  legal  figures,  but  of  thai 
conscience.  We  must  place  ourselves  on  the  domain  of  the  coH'^i 
science^  and  then  try  to  estimate  the  true  strength  of  Old  Catholicism^ 
and  to  contrast  the  number  of  its  adherents  with  that  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  On  this  domain  the  Old  Catholics  are  certainly  much  mor 
numerous  than  the  Roman  Catholics,  for  this  simple  reason,  that  the 
Catholics  in  France  who  do  not  believe  in  the  infallibibty  of  tha 
Pope  are  much  more  numerous  than  those  who  do.  We  must  her 
remark  that  in  the  Roman  system  it  is  not  enough  to  submit  exter-1 
nally  to  the  dogmas  of  the  Vatican  and  the  Syllabus.  They  must 
be  accepted  with  all  the  heart  and  mind  as  tiiiths  taught  by  Christ 
Himself  In  a  word,  they  must  be  received  with  a  dirine  faith. 
Whoever  does  not  so  receive  them  may  be  a  Romanist  externally  or 
in  appearance,  but  he  is  not  one  in  reality.  The  laity  cannot  believer 
that  on  this  point  Rome  is  so  rigorous.  They  think  that  if  the^l 
submit  to  new  dogmas  by  simple  obedience  and  not  by  faith,  that  is 
all  that  is  required.  But  they  are  deceived.  Any  Roman  thealogia 
whom  they  may  consult  will  undeceive  them  on  this  point  Thd 
number  of  sincere  Roman  Catholics,  when  tried  by  this  test,  is  reall| 
very  small. 

Who  are  the  believers  in  Papal  infallibility  and  the  monstrosities 
of  the   Syllabus?    The  pilgrims?    The  readers  of  the    Univers  JM 
The  members  of  the  fraternities?    The  admirers  of  the  new  miracles ^^ 
Not  at  all.     We  know  pilgrims  who  went  to  Paray-le-Monial,  to 
Lourdos,  and  to  Mount  St.  Michael,  purely  for  a  pleasure  trip  and  to 
enjoy  picturesque  scenery  at  a  reduced  price.     It  is  a  thing  perfectly 
well   known   that  the  greater  part  of  the   workmen   and  peasants 
who  went  on  pilgrimage  received,  besides  their  expenses,  two  franc^fl 
a-day.    Who  will  maintain  that  such  pilgrims  believe  in  Papal  infalli- 
bility and  the  Syllabus  ?    As  to  the  readers  of  the  Univers^  we  know 
personally  that  they  are  arrant  sceptics  and  believe  nothing  of  the 
miracles.     One  of  the  celebrities  of  this  journal,  which  Montalember 
called  "  the  journal  of  the  clerical  canaille,'*  confessed  to  us  that '. 
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work  for  this  journal  had  no  other  motive  but  the  necessity  of  living. 
Among  the  members  of  the  fraternitiea  there  are  those  certainly 
whose  simplicity  goes  the  length  of  believing  whatever  Rome  teaches. 
But  how  many  are  there  who  are  members  of  these  fraternities 
merely  for  material  interests  ?  How  many  directors,  especially  at 
Borne,  make  use  of  these  fraternities  as  the  means  of  getting  money  ? 
The  history  of  the  embezzlement  of  funds  in  many  associations 
would  be  curious,  if  it  were  not  sad.  What  shall  we  say  of  the 
physicians  who  pronounce  the  cures  miraculous  ?  Are  they  not  for 
the  most  part  physicians  belonging  to  convents  and  seminaries,  and 
consequently  paid  to  speak  as  they  do  ?  Ask  them  about  Papal 
infallibility,  and  they  will  answer  with  a  sceptical  smile,  which  is 
sufficient  evidence  of  their  unbelief. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  all  the  Roman  Catholics  of  whom  we  are 
speaking  really  and  sincerely  believe  in  Papal  infallibility  and  the 
contents  of  the  Syllabus.     Would  the  number  be  as  considerable  as 
people  seem  to  think  ?     Not  by  any  means.     The  pilgrims  who  have 
been  enrolled  for  Paray4e- Menial  and  La  Salette  were  the  same  as 
those  who  had  been  enrolled  for  Lourdes  and  Pontmain,   The  readers 
of  the  Univers  and  other  Ultramontane  journals  are  recruited  by 
the  clergy.     Deprived  of  the  subsidies  necessary  for  existence,  these 
journals  would  perish.    They  are  only  sustained  by  the  propaganda 
of  the  Jesuits  suid  tlie  purse  of  the  Pope.     They  have  no  connection 
with  the  actual  life  of  the  French  people,  but  arc  purely  the  work  of 
a  caste  or  sect.     The  same  may  be  said  of  the  fraternities,  of  those 
who  drink  the  miraculous  water,  of  the  admirers  of  the  young  man 
of  La  Salette,  of  Bernadotte,  and  other  visionary  personages.  And  can 
it  be  denied  that  these  are  but  an  insignificant  minority?     In  the 
towns  the  majority  of  Roman  Catholics  are  so  little  disposed  for  new 
dogmas  that  intelligent  priests,  even  those  in  nowise  liberal,  forbid 
tteir  penitents  to  speak  of  them.     They  aay,  *'  Believe  what  the 
Church  believes,  and  do  not  trouble  yourself  about  the  rest/'     Evi- 
dently they  do  not  themselves  believe  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Ultra- 
montanes*     In  the   niral  districts,  notwithstanding   the  proverbial 
simplicity  of  the  peasantry,  there  are  villages  in  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  discover  a  single  Ultramontane.     Such  is  the  impres- 
w(m  we  received  in  a  tour  lately  made  in  Burgundy,  and  by  the 
hanks  of  the  Saone*     In  all  these  tillages  the  peasantry  go  to  the 
only  church  which  is  open  to  them  because  they  cannot  do  otherwise. 
They  submit  to  the  sermons,  or  rather  the  chidings,  of  the  Cur^ 
because  they  cannot  have  a  Cur^  of  their  own  choosing.    They  are 
equally  hostile  to  the  opinions  of  the  Pope,  the  monks,  the  Jesuits; 
i  the  whole  generation  that  disport  themselves  in  cassocks  and 
ettaa     The  foreigner  who  places  himself  at  the  door  of  a  church 
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on  Sunday,  and  forms  his  judgment  of  the  strength  of  Roman 
Catholicism  by  the  number  of  worshippers,  will  be  entirely  deceived. 
To  get  at  the  real  state  of  matters  it  is  necessary  to  live  among  the 
people,  to  speak  with  the  masses,  and  to  learn  their  thoughts  from  thoir 
words.  Whoever  will  undertake  this  work  will  find  that  France  is 
in  nowise  Ultramontane, 

It  is  thus  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  official  numbers 
which  are  found  in  the  parish  and  municipal  registers,  and  those 
which  represent  conscience  and  conviction.  According  to  the  fixst, 
almost  all  Catholics  are  Romanists.  According  to  the  second,  the 
immense  majority  of  Catholics  is  an ti- papistical  and  anti-ultramon- 
tane. When  M.  Veuillot  tried  to  console  himself  for  the  defeat  of  his 
candidate,  Colonel  Stoffel,  he  w^rote  :  **  It  is  no  disgrace  to  have  been 
beaten  at  Thermopylae,  and  to  have  been  hut  three  hundred  for  our 
native  laud  and  for  right  against  a  whole  army  of  Asiatics.'*  The  Old 
Catholics  can  retm-n  these  words  to  IL  Veuillot  and  the  Ultramon- 
tanes.  Whatever  may  be  the  form  under  which  they  will  organize 
themselves  for  the  future,  they  are  sufficiently  certain  of  a  triumph 
ovei*  the  Ultramontanes,  to  be  able  to  console  themselves  for  the 
want  of  any  present  official  reckoning.  The  more  faithful  they  are  to 
f^onscience,  to  knowledge*  and  to  liberty,  the  more  they  will  gain  public 
Opinion  in  their  favour,  and  hasten  the  ruin  of  their  adversaries. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said  on  the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe  ;  "  See  what  it 
is  to  regard  the  majority  around  oneself,  and  not  the  opinion  of  the 
country.*'  In  France,  all  governments  of  that  kind  fall,  and  in  like 
manner  shall  perish  the  official  Church  of  the  Jesuits'  and  Ultra- 
montanea.  In  spite  of  all  our  efforts  not  to  be  deceived,  and  not  in 
any  way  to  under-estimate  the  strength  of  the  Ultramontane  party, 
it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  it  can  have  a  future. 

Roman  Catholicism  in  France  at  the  present  time,  with  a  few 
honourable  exceptions,  is  but  a  tissue  of  superstition,  of  scepticism, 
of  intolerable  absolutism,  of  ancient  n-givie  politics,  and  of  gro69 
cupidity.  Superstition  in  the  Romanist  Churches  1  Is  it  necessary  to 
speak  of  it  w^hen  the  chief  occupations  are  worshipping  statues, 
drinking  waters,  making  pilgrimages,  and  obUiining  papal  indul- 
gences ?  ^  This  superstition  of  pilgrimages  and  of  papid  indulgences 
is  such  that  only  yesterday  the  Pelerln,  an  official  organ  of  the 
pilgrimages,  proposed  *'a  pilgrimage  to  Purgatory/'  There  had  been 
great  care  to  depict  the  horror  of  this  prison,  the  vehemence  of  the 
flames,  the  terrible  lamentatiomj  of  souls,  and  other  sucli  things,  in 
order  to  excite  the  faithful  to  obtain  papal  indulgences,  and  thus  to 
spread  abroad,  indii'ectly,  the  belief  that  the  Pope  delivers  fi*om  the 
pains  of  purgatory,  and  that  he  is  consequently  the  master  of  tlie 
living  and  the  dead — Jupiter  and  Pluto  in  one.     All  this  is  only  a 
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religion  of  pilfering.  Rome  knows  marvellously  well  the  secret  of 
frightening  souls,  in  order  to  govern  them.  Hence,  all  the  super- 
stitions which  abound  among  tHe  faithful,  and  which  are  main- 
tuned  as  the  **  Instrumenta  Regni  "  of  papal  dominion. 

Naturally,  and  in  fact  logically,  unbelief  and  scepticism  accompany 
superstition.    It  is  not  of  the  whole  of  France,  but  only  of  Ultra- 
montane France,  that  it  has  been  accurately  said,  ^'Catholic  byname, 
and  in  appearance,  France  is  almost  without  religion,  and  what  is 
still  worse,  the  little  which  remains  has  only  a  deleterious  influence." 
Lately,  an  Ultramontane  journal  said  of  Mr.  Seward,  that  he  wanted 
nothing  to  be  perfect  but  the  seal  which  Catholicism,  gives.    In  the 
eyes  of  this  Bomanist  journal,  Catholicism  is  only  an  affair  of  the 
9eal.    In  a  Parisian  circle,  where  the  young  people  profess  Ultra- 
montane piety,  a  Prelate  having  held  a  Conference  on  the  existence 
of  God,  the  Semaine  Religieaae  de  Paris  had  the  frankness  to 
report  that  certidn  of  these  pious  young  people  afker  the  Conference 
cried,  "Ah!  I  had  need  of  this  Conference."   In  Romanism,  people  are 
really  pious,  and  often  doubt  of  the  existence  of  God  !    How  many 
priests  and  bishops  are  there  who  in  their  private  assemblies  laugh  at 
dogmas  of  their  Church  !    People  reproach  them  with  making  orders 
Tipon  all  the  pious  futilities  of  Ultramontane  devotion,  in  order  to 
recommend  them  to  the  faithful.    But  their  conduct  is  very  simple. 
Their  end  in  this  is  to  imitate  Alcibiades,  who  caused  the  tail  of  his 
dog  to  be  cut  off,  that  he  might  hinder  the  Athenians  from  speaking 
of  more  serious  matters.     So  long  as  the  faithful  are  engaged  with 
medals  and  amulets,  they  do  not  think  upon  the  political  aod  social 
perils  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Syllabus,  and  still  less  on  the  utility  of 
separating  the  State  from  the  Roman  Church,  and  of  suppressing  the 
budget  of  worship.      M.  Veuillot  is  very   much  ridiculed  by  the 
"buffoons"  of  Frohsdorf  and  of  Salzbourg.    .Alas!  is  there  no  one 
to  ridicule  still  more  the  buffoons  of  Rome  ?    Is  M.  Veuillot  himself 
rincere  when  he  preaches  the  "worship  of  the  humanity  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  throwing  his  Church  into  the  Nestorian  heresy  condemned 
at  the  Council  of  Ephesus  ?    In  its  foundation,  the  Jesuit  worship  of 
the  "Sacred  Heart,"  which  to-day  sums  up  the  whole  worship  of  the 
Roman  Church,  is  only  a  Nestorian  worship,  which  implies  paganism 
under  the  appearance  of  Christianity. 

To  teach  such  insanities  in  this  age  it  is  necessary  to  deny  Science 
and  Philosophy.  Thus  the  Romanist  Code  of  to-day,  the  Syllabus, 
contains  all  anathemas,  possible  and  impossible,  against  human 
reason,  against  liberty  and  conscience.  Human  reason  is  called  a 
perrerse  faculty,  liberty  the  path  to  perdition,  and  the  rights  of 
conscienoe  only  the  pretext  to  escape  from  the  performance  of  duties. 
From  this  to  the  profession  of  absolutism  there  is  but  one  step.     Has 
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not  the  Church  of  Rome  taken  this  step  ?     Its  religious  constitatio 
since  the  Council  of  the  Vatican  is  a  constitution  essentially  absolut 
With  much  more  reason  ought  it  to  declare  itself  for  absolutism  ii 
polities.     The  Jesuits,  since  their  expulsion  from  Germany,  are  toa| 
auraeroufl  in  France  not  to  have  succeeded   in   propagating  theii 
tyrannical   doctrines   among  their   devotees.      The   demonstration 
organized  by  them,  have  cleaily  proved  that  the  last  word  of  the 
Roman  religion  is  a  political   word— the   re-establishment  of  the 
Bourbon  monarchy  in   France,  in  Spain,  and  in  Italy,  in  orde 
thereby  to  establish  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope. 

At  the  present  day  when  a  priest  ascends  the  pulpit  it  is  neither 
teach  dogma  nor  morality,  but  to  speak  politics.  The  bishops  scarcely;! 
use  the  pen  except  to  write  pamphlets  filled  with  political  allusiona] 
and  intentions,  These  intentions  are  no  longer  a  secret  to  anyone^ 
It  is  known  by  all  the  world  that  Ultramontanism  in  reality  is  but  an 
electoral  manoeuvre  ;  that  the  miracles  of  these  last  months  werej 
only  means  to  bring  the  C^omte  de  Chambord  to  the  throne ;  that  thej 
public  prayers  in  the  Ultramontane  churches  were  only  imprecatioc 
against  the  Revolution  and  the  Republic;  that  the  altai-  as  well  as  thai 
vestry  was  only  a  ballot-box  for  political  elections  \  that  the  Pilgrimagei, 
**  that  grand  act  of  piety  of  the  nineteenth  century/'  according  to 
the  words  of  the  Bishop  of  Carcassonne^  is  only  a  Legitimist  manifesta- 
tion with  white  ribbons.  Even  now,  notwithstanding  the  letter  of 
the  Comte  de  Chambord  of  the  27th  of  October  last,  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris  persists  in  recommending  in  the  Sematue  Rdtgieuse  of 
bis  diocese  Legitimist  and  Bourbon  pamphlets.  Of  the  gospel  there 
is  not  a  word,  but  of  all  which  favours  the  cause  of  the  ancient ■ 
political  regiirie'  and  of  the  Syllabus  there  is  a  most  pompous  eulogj\ 

Not  only  have  the  Roman  Catholics  of  France  put  politics  in  the 
place  of  religion,  but  they  have  even  made  au  alliance  with  the  worst, 
the  most  unpopularj  and  the  most  detested  of  all  political  creeds^ 
They  are  violent  and  illiberal.  "Let  the  king  decide  by  f 01x20  and 
by  flags  "  cried  M.  Veuillot ;  '*  all  will  be  good  that  comes  from  bis 
hand,  all  will  be  bad  that  comes  from  any  other."  La  Veille,  calling 
the  Princes  of  Orleans  merchant-kings,  expresses  himself  thus  : 
''  Chai^les  X,  thought  that  these  merchant-kings  would  bring  about 
bankruptcy.  He  maintained  that  his  grandson  was  a  man  of  God,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  man  of  iron.  That  is  often  the  mine  thin^j.  To 
speak  the  truth  there  is  nothing  prudent  or  patient,  or  sweet  or 
strong,  but  the  man  of  iron  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  man  of  Gkni*' 
It  is  sufficiently  well  known  that  the  expression  "  man  of  God  '*  is 
only  an  excuse  to  cover  the  man  of  iron.  It  is  known  that  nothing 
is  conformable  to  the  Romanist  mind  of  to-day  but  the  apology  of 
the  sabre.    It  is  known  that  the  French  bi^hop%  under  the  pressure 
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of   M.    Veuillot  and    the  Jesuit«i,   Ijave   desired   nothing   but   tlie 
re-establishment  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  even  by  arms, 
and  at  the  price  of  a  war  with  Italy.     Besides,  has  aot  the  Unlvers 
opened  its  colamns  for  a  subscription  in  favour  of  the  bands  of  Don 
Carlos  in  Spain  ?  It  is  to  this  work  of  pillage  and  of  civil  war  that  the 
Ultramontane  clergy  in  France  must,  under  the  penalty  of  being 
marked   by   their   superiors,    consecrate   a   part  of    their   revenue. 
Obliged  thus,  to  please  their  superiors  so  as  to  deserve  promotion,  to 
take  firom  their  modest  revenue,  to  subscribe  to-day  in  favour  of  the 
C^listB,  to-morrow  in  favour  of  the  Church  of  tlie  vSacred  Heart,  and 
the  day  after  in   favour  of  the  penny  of  St.  Peter,  the  clergy  have 
felt  a  serious  burden.     Hence  in  many  ecclesiastics  there  has  been  a 
development  of  a  gross  and  extreme  cupitlity,  such   as  has  never 
bees  known  before.   One  of  the  principal  complaints  of  the  peasantry 
against  the  clergy  of  the  present  day  is  their  i-apaoity  in  questions 
of  fees  for  masses,  burials,  or  mamages.     We  know  some  cures  who 
never  say  mass  but  where  it  is  paid  in  advance,  and  yet  often  exact 
that  it  be  chanted  in  order  to  raise  the  charga     This  commerce  in 
Classes  ia  scandalous,  even  in  tlie  best  managed  ve»triea.     As  to  the 
diversion  of  fees,  especially  in  Paris,  it  is  shameful  and  iniquitous. 
What  other  reproaches  could  not  be  made  against  the  Ultramontfine 
of  the  present  day  !     But  we  do  not  wish  to  recriminate. 
'Our  oflBce  m  that  of  the  historian  who  states  facts,  and  not  that  of 
the  advocate  who  pleads  a  cause.     AJl  the  friends  of  philosophy  and 
of  science,  the  defenders   of  liberty,  progress,  and  civilisation,  are 
decidedly  hostile  to  the  rtomanist  party.     How  many  councils,  both 
in  the  provinces  and  in  the  towns,  have  demanded  the  separation  of 
the  Church  from  tlie  State  !     Tlie  whole  French  Liberal  press,  what- 
ever may  be  their  different  opinions  in  religion,  combats  in  every 
poadble  way   Ultramontane  Romanism   and  Papistry^ — that    is    to 
tty,  actual  Roman  Catholicism,  which  is  regarded  as  an  element  of 
decay  and  ruin  for  the  countr}\     In  Dec.  1872,  during  the  presi- 
imcy  of  M.   Thiers,  a  Republican  journal,  at  that  time  moderate, 
aid,  **The  Roman  question  ha.s  pressed  heavUy  on  France,  and  in  the 
most  deplorable  way,  for  the  last  twenty  years:     It  was  this  question 
uluch  deatjoyed  the  Republic  of  1848.     It  was  this  question  which 
influenced    the   destinies   of  the   Empire,   and    hastened    its   falL 
Supported   by  the   experience  of  history,  we  may  say   that   every 
government  which  cannot  fairly  solve  this  grave  Roman  question  is 
dettined  to  perish.     A  government  may  err  in  matters  of  taxation 
mi  finance.     It  may  eiT  in  its  military  organization!  and  even  as  to 
civU  and  political  right     These  enters  would  be  unfortunate,  bat  an 
4&rror  on  the  Roman  question  will,  sooner  or  later,  end  in  destruction." 
If  this  could  be  said  in  1872,  what  may  we  not  say  in  1873  ?    There 
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is  certainly  not  one  Liberal  journal  whicli  does  not  wish  to  have  done 
with  the  theories  of  the  Syllabus.  Some  politicians,  veiy  forgetful 
of  the  noble  line  of  conduct  pursued  at  other  times  by  the  French 
Government,  are  afraid  to  proceed  against  Jesuitism  and  Ultramon- 
tanism.  Their  sole  reason  is  that  they  must  not  follow  the  course 
followed  in  Geimany,  and  especially  in  Prussia,  This  is  a  piece  of 
miserable  Chuttvinl^me  too  wretched  long  to  restrain  a  really 
reasonable  and  patriotic  man.  Hostility  to  Roman  Catholicism,  ad 
defined  by  Rome  and  the  servile  bishops,  is  profound  and  general 
throughout  the  whole  Liberal  camp.  Catholicism  has  succeeded  in 
makiug  superficial  pei'sons  believe  it  to  be  a  colossal  statue,  but  to 
clear-sighted  men  it  is  only  a  gigantic  image  with  feet  made  of 
clay. 

It  will  be  objected  that  in  some  solitary  corner  of  the  Roman 
CathoHc  Church  in  France  there  are  to  he  found  liberal  men.  From 
this  it  will  be  infeiTed  that  we  have  reasoned  inaccurately  concerning 
the  weakness  and  the  unjKjpularity  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  France, 
But  this  objection  is  not  serious.  There  was,  indeed,  until  the  end 
of  1870,  a  Libci*al  Catholicism  in  France.  The  proceedings  of  the 
Vatican  Council  <lid  nut  raeet  tlie  approbation  of  the  whole  of  the 

i  French  bishops.  But  now  that  the  Council  is  regardod  as  oecumeni- 
cal by  all  the  bishops,  and  its  dogmas  published  as  the  true  dogmas 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  there  arc  in  France  no  more  Liberal  Catho- 
lics. The  old  school  of  Montalembert  and  Lacordaire  is  defuncts 
Doubtless,  Monseigneur  Dupanlonp  is  still  in  the  land  of  the  living, 
but  he  is  no  more  the  Dupanloup  ot  1869  and  lH7ih     That  Dupan- 

■  loup  k  dead.  He  does  not  dare  to  sj^eak  or  write  any  more.  There 
is  no  other  alive  but  the  Dupanloup  of  1873,  who  intngues  in  favour 
of  the  Comte  de  Chambord,  who  combats  the  principles  of  1789,  who 
fidls  on  his  knees  at  the  holy  will  of  Pius  IX,,  who  keeps  silence  ta 
the  presence  of  M.  Veuillot,  and  who  obeys  eveiy  word  of  the  orders 
given  him,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  Society  of  Jesus,  Doubtleaa 
*l90  we  have  Monseigneur  Maret  still  a  dean  of  the  SorbonneL 
He  is  also  the  Head  of  the  Chapter  of  St.  Denis.  This  last  title» 
which  is  accompanied  with  a  great  revenue,  has  just  been  given  him 
as  '^  drink*money  ''  in  the  way  of  recompense  for  his  submission  to 
the  Jesuits  and  Rome.  He  is  now  so  far  from  maintaining  the 
doctrines  which  he  taught  and  defended  in  1809  and  187(|,  that  he  has 
preached  so  well  of  Ecclesiastical  retreats  at  Lyons  and  other  plajcea, 
as  to  win   compliments  from  his  old  adversary  M.  Dom  Gut^ranger. 

,  The  other  Liberal   bishops,  who  in  the  time  of  peace  were  bold  as 
us  and  eager  for  the  combat,  have  become  timid  as  stags,  and 
aken  themselves  to  flight  in  the  time  of  war.     There  Ls  also 
Perraud  and  some  other  Ecclesiastics  who  think  and  speak  like  Pfere 
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Oiafiy.  Bot  they  prefer  acting  the  part  of  their  chiefs  to  fighting  for 
Tictofy  and  deliverance.  This  contemptible  generation  was  formed 
for  slavery.  They  put  on  the  mask  of  sanctity,  but  that  does  not 
dumge  their  nature.  They  are  still  servile,  and  of  all  kinds  of 
servility  that  of  the  conscience  is  the  most  impious. 

The  laity  who  pride  themselves  on  being  Liberal  Catholics,  have 
not  been  more  dignified  than  the  bishops  and  piiests  of  the  same 
school     Neither  the  Buke  de  Broglie,  nor  M.  Amaud,  nor  M.  de 
Oam^,  nor  the  writers  in  the  Correspandant  and  the  Franqaia  have 
had  the  courage  to  remain  faithful  to  the  Catholic  s}rmbol,  and 
to  maintain  firmly  the  Liberal  flag  against  the  political  absolutism  of 
the  Syllabus.    It  avails  nothing  that  the  Duke  de  Broglie  is  to-day 
in  power.    The  place  which  he  occupies  in  politics  is  not  of  that  hind 
which  can  permit  the  Liberal  Catholicism  of  1870.   These  gentlemen 
did  well  to  conceal  themselves  and  beat  a  retreat  as  soon  as  they 
beard  of  new  dogmas.     They  did  well  to  invent  a  system  of  hypo- 
critical  silence  which  the  Franqaia  has  brought  to  the  highest 
perfection.     They  have  deceived  no  one.     The  Pope  has  explicitly 
oondemned  them  by  two  briefs.    The  oflScial  journals  of  the  Roman 
Curia  show  them  daily  that  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  be  called  . 
toman   Cathotics.      Their  position  in   other  respects  is  logically 
untenable  and  their  title  only  a  deception ;  in  fact,  they  dare  not 
eien  maintain  that  they  exist.     All  that  people  know  about  them  is 
that  they  accept  officially  the  new  dogmas  of  the  Vatican.    Now 
and  then  they  bark  a  little  at  M.  Yeuillot,  to  make  people  believe 
that  they  have  still  some  of  the  old  rancour,  but  their  barks  are 
those  of  the  theatre,  where  the  sole  object  is  only  to  deceive  the 
gallery.     This  mimic  life  cannot  long  continue  possible.     There  is 
no  trae  medium'  betwen  Roman  Catholicism  and  Old  Catholicism. 
The  latter  is  alone  truly  Catholic  and  truly  Liberal. 

In  a  word,  the  French  Ultramontanes  do  not  yet  perceive  the 
position  which  they  occupy.  For  this  position  they  have  to  thank 
the  ignorance  atid  dread  of  change  which  govern  the  masses  ;  they 
have  also  to  thank  the  protection  accorded  to  them  by  the  State  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  Old  Catholics,  with  the  possession  of  all  the 
churches  and  the  revenues.  In  all  these  reasons  there  is  not  one 
which  relates  to  conscieuce,  and  what  is  properly  religion,  so  that 
any  one  would  be  justified  in  saying  the  Roman  religion  is  not  a 
religion  which  has  any  religious  cause  of  existence.  Is  not  a  religion 
reduced  to  that  stage  of  decay,  a  religion  condemned  ?  It  has  done 
well  to  organize  for  long  years  a  system  of  crass  ignorance  and  imbecile 
stupidity  among  its  adherents.  It  has  done  well  to  maintain  this 
even  to  this  day  by  protesting  against  primary  and  compulsory 
instruction.     It  has  done  well  to  move  heaven  and  earth  to  raise 
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of  Mammon,  religious  considerations  have  a  powerful  influence.  The 
motive  has  but  little  to  do  with  real  religion,  but  the  fact  itself  as 
we  have  stated  it,  is  certain. 

Among  those  who  are  occupied  with  religion  and  who  try  to 
scrutinise  its  mysteries,  there  are  some  who  wish  to  reduce  it  to  the 
least  possible  importance.  They  do  not,  like  the  Atheists,  deny  the 
existence  of  God,  but  they  say  that  they  cannot  affinii  it.  These  are 
the  Positivists.  It  is  commonly  said  that  the  starting-point  of  the 
Positivists  is  fact.  But  this  is  scarcely  correct  It  is  certainly  not 
fact,  as  such,  strictly  considered,  that  is  their  starting-point,  but 
'maUrial  fact.  Everything  which  does  not  fall  directly  under  the 
cognisance  of  the  senses,  is  for  the  Positivists  nothing  at  all.  And 
so  is  everything  which  proceeds  from  reasoning,  whether  deductive 
or  inductive,  or  which  seeks  to  rise  above  mere  material  fact,  and  to 
take  a  place  in  the  region  of  either  first  or  final  cause.  The  creation 
of  the  world,  for  instance,  which  is  for  all  other  people  a  logical  fact, 
is  not  a  fact  for  the  Positivists,  because  they  cannot  prove  it  either 
objectively  or  materially.  God  in  this  system  is  neither  denied  nor 
affirmed,  because  the  Divine  existence  is  not  a  fact  patent  to  the 
senses.  For  every  Positivist,  therefore,  the  religious  question  is  only 
to  be  solved  by  a  perhaps.  It  mav  be  true.  It  may  be  false.  No 
one  can  establish  anything  with  certainty,  and  therefore  the  duty  of 
philosophy  is  to  let  it  alone.  Such  is  the  religious  theory  of  the 
Positivists.  It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  of  the  Materialist 
properly  so  called,  but  it  approaches  it.  If  it  is  not  a  decided  denial 
of  the  religious  thesis,  it  is  yet  an  effort  to  put  it  aside  and  to  deprive 
it  both  of  value  and  influence. 

This  method  of  considering  religion  is  not  very  widely  received  in 
France.  It  has  but  few  adherents  beyond  the  disciples  of  M.  Litti*^. 
It  is,  however,  necessary  to  remark  that  in  the  Republican  press 
there  are  many  writers  with  a  very  pronounced  tendency  not  to  erect 
the  theory  of  material  fact  into  a  scientific  or  religious  criterion. 
They  wish  rather  to  set  aside  all  deductions  and  inductions  which 
can  be  logically  suppoited  by  facts,  especially  those  of  history.  This 
tendency,  which  is  in  reality  that  of  the  Republique  Fiun^ise,  is 
certainly  not  participated  in  by  all  the  readers  of  that  newspaper.  For 
some  years  past  Positivism  in  France  has  been  a  favourite  doctrine 
in  the  philosophical  and  scientific  world,  and  some  celebrated  men 
of  the  upper  normal  school  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  spread 
it  in  the  universities.  But  it  has  so  many  deficiencies,  leaves  so 
many  questions  in  suspense,  is  so  evidently  exclusive,  gives  such 
narrow  limits  to  human  reason,  and  altogether  is  so  little  in  harmony 
with  the  French  genius,  that  for  some  time  the  Fositivist  school  has 
been  retrogressing.  The  political  party  represented  by  the  lUpiibliqvs 
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FrofM^aiae  is  too  intelligent  not  to  perceive  that,  while  it  retains  the 
religious  theory  of  the  Positivists,  it  will  alienate  the  itiinds  of  which 
politically  it  stands  most  in  need.  It  will  certainly  end  by  putting 
its  foot  upon  ground  purely  spiritualistic  and  even  Christian. 
And  this  will  happen  just  in  the  degree  that  it  understands  that  a 
Bepablic  exclusively  Positivist  and  anti-Christian  will  be  a  Republic 
doeed,  a  sort  of  little  church  not  less  condemned  and  not  less  con- 
demnable  than  the  Ultramontane  sacristry  of  the  Univera  or  the 
Francis. 

The  category  of  Spiritualists,  properly  so  called,  is  much  more 

important  than  that  of  the  Positivists.    It  is,  perhaps,  less  in  fashion, 

beokuse  it  is  more  ancient,  and  French  people  always  prefer  what  has 

novelty.     It  rests,  however,  on  a  more  solid  basis,  and  answers  better 

to  the  sentiments  and  needs  of  the  great  majority  of  men.     There 

are,  in  fisict,  but  few  minds  which  can  seriously  disbelieve  the 

existence  of  God,  of  futurity,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.     The 

admission  of  these  three  points  makes  the  strength  of  the  Spiritualists 

against  the  Positivists.    But  they  do  not  admit  that  these  three  points 

really  constitute  their  own  weakness  as  against  Christians.    Certainly 

the  Rationalist  Spiritualists  might  have  an  increase  of  numbers,  and 

their  principles  would  be  more  widely  received,  if  they  had  a  practical 

reli^on  and  could  give  a  positive  form  to  their  religious  sentiments. 

But  as  they  reject  Christ,  and  do  not  receive  Christianity  in  a  positive 

form,  they  are  deprived  of  public  worship,  and  consequently  their 

religion  is  private  and  merely  internal.   But  this  is  a  kind  of  religion 

which  the  French  people  can  scarcely  understand.     If  they  are  not 

disposed  to  be  rel%icfus,  they  take  their  place  among  the  indiflferent 

or  the  Positivists.     But  if  they  want  a  religion  at  all,  they  want  one 

that  is  public,   external,  and   positive.      And  so  it  happens  that 

Kationalist  religion  is  regarded  in  France  more  as  a  philosophy  than 

a  religion.     Notwithstanding  the  important  religious  truths  which  it 

sets  forth  as  a  religious  school,  it  has  but  little  influence. 

The  Christian  Spiritualists  are  much  more  numerous  and  more 
influential  than  the  Rationalist.  By  this  name  we  designate  those 
Spiritualists  who,  besides  the  existence  of  God,  the  immateriality  of 
the  soul,  and  the  future  life,  admit  in  a  general  way  the  mission  of 
Christ  and  the  truth  of  Christianity.  We  say  in  a  general  way, 
because  they  reject  not  only  as  suspicious,  but  as  erroneous,  many 
dogmas  taught  by  the  Church.  They  believe  in  science  and  liberty. 
The  Church  condemns  them,  and  the  Christian  Spiritualists  in  their 
turn  condemn  the  Church.  But  in  their  eyes  the  Church  is  not 
Christianity.  They  can  separate  themselves  from  the  Church  and  still 
remain  Christians.  If  they  could  find  a  Church  really  liberal,  which 
had  a  place  for  science  and  philosophy,  they  would  be  membei-s  of 
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it.  But  such  a  Church  can  nowhere  be  found,  and  therefore  they 
are  compelled  to  be  without  a  temple,  without  public  worship,  and 
without  religious  rites.  In  this  respect  they  hold  a  position  analogous- 
to  that  of  the  pure  philosophic  Spiritualists.  If  the  question  wa& 
asked — Do  they  believe  in  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  %  it  would 
be  difficult  to  answer.  There  are,  doubtless,  some  who  do  not  refuse 
to  admit  it.  Many,  however,  say  that  it  is  quite  incredible,  because 
it  cannot  be  reconciled  with  reason.  Probably  they  admit  it  in  the 
rational  or  philosophical  sense  set  forth  by  many  of  the  ancient 
Church  Fathers.  But  the  dogma,  as  explained  by  what  they  call 
the  actual  Church,  they  decidedly  reject,  and  prefer  to  incur  all 
possible  anathemas,  rather  than  believe  a  doctrine  which  appears  to- 
them  absurd  and  anti-Christian. 

The  number  of  Christians  in  France  who  belong  to  this  category  is- 
very  considerable.  They  compare  the  dogmas  which  the  Church 
teaches  to  pieces  of  money  the  inscriptions  on  which  cannot  be 
deciphered,  so  that  no  one  can  verify  their  value.  The  authority 
which  has  formed  these  pieces  of  money  and  stamped  them  with  ita 
image  has  so  abused  public  confidence  that  people  are  persuaded 
there  are  counterfeit  coins  among  them.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  Must 
they  be  like  the  simple  persons  who  voluntarily  shut  their  eyes  and 
are  wDling  to  accept  all,  even  the  false  pieces,  as  good  money  ?  Or 
is  it  necessary,  like  the  negative  Rationalist,  to  regard  all  as  false, 
and  reject  even  that  which  is  really  good  ?  No,  they  say,  we  must 
hold  by  the  Christianity  which  Christ  Himself  taught,  and,  to  make 
a  thorough  reformation,  set  aside  as  much  as  possible  the  dogmaa 
established  by  the  Church.  In  the  French  press  it  is  Z'Opinion 
NatioTiale  which  is  one  of  the  principal  organs  of  the  Spiritualist 
Christians,  as  the  Journal  des  Dibais  has  been  and  still  is  the 
principal  organ  of  writers  purely  Spiritualist  and  Rationalist. 

In  ascending  the  ladder,  the  first  steps  of  which  we  have  already 
mounted,  we  come  next  to  the  fifth  category,  which  is  that  of  the 
Protestants.  Their  principal  organ  is  Le  Temps.  Protestantism  in 
France  is  purely  Calvinistic, — a  rigid  system,  very  cold  and  beyond 
measure  exclusive.  Many  excellent  French  people  have  accepted 
this  system,  and  have  done  honour  to  it  by  their  personal  qualities* 
It  may,  however,  now  be  said  that  Protestantism  has  given  evidence 
that  it  does  not  suit  the  necessities  of  the  French  character,  and 
that  Fi'ance  will  never  be  Protestant.  This  is  the  opinion  of  M. 
de  Pressens^  himself.  Moreover,  in  France  Protestantism  decreases 
instead  of  progressing.  Without  reckoning  the  loss  it  has  sustained 
by  the  annexation  to  Germany  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  its  intestine 
divisions  is  one  of  the  wounds  which,  if  they  do  not  cause  it 
immediate  death,  condemn  it  to  sickness  and  decay  while  it  awaito 
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the  £Bttal  hour.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
Synod  of  1872  nor  that  of  1873.  These  two  Synods  are  suflSciently 
well  known.  They  have  shown  the  full  depth  and  force  of  the 
differences  which  separate  the  other  orthodox  and  the  Liberals.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  Liberals,  by  their  letter  of  the  2()th  November 
last  year,  protested  against  the  decisions  of  the  Synod  of  1872  in  the 
name  of  forty-two  consistories,  and  refused  to  take  part  in  the 
deliberations  of  1873.  On  the  other  hand,  the  orthodox  have  main- 
tained the  obligatory  character  of  the  Synod  of  1872,  supported  by  the 
Conncil  of  the  State,  which  has  recognised  the  legality  of  the  Synod. 
They  have  consented  to  drive  the  Liberals  to  a  schism  rather  than 
yield  a  letter  of  their  creed. 

EQtherto  it  is  only  Protestantism  that  has  had  the  principle  of 
free  inquiry  for  its  essential  basis.     By  this  principle  it  has  gained 
the  sympathy  of  many  of  the  friends  of  free  inquiry.     But  the 
proceedings  of  the  orthodox  Protestants  of  the  present  day  demon- 
strate that  free  inquiry  is  not  the  basis  of  Protestantism.     Its 
adherents  are  now  forbidden  to  believe  what  they  are  convinced  they 
ooght  to  believe.      The  orthodox  wish   to  impose  on  them  the 
Dedaiation   of  Faith  made  in   1872.     This  intolerance  certainly 
deprives  orthodox  Protestants  of  the  reputation  for  liberality  which 
until  now  they  have  possessed.    That  is  not  all.    They  have  even 
appealed  to  the  State.    After  using  all  their  influence  through  M. 
Qoizot  and  some  other  persons  to  be  allowed  to  declare  legal  the 
Confession  of  Faith  of  1872,  they  use  this  approbation  of  the  State 
as  an  authority  against  their  adversaries.  Le  Christianisme  du  XIX* 
SiMt,  the  organ,  according  to  M.  Quizot,  of  the  orthodox,  expressed 
itself  lately*  in  these  words  :  "  Henceforth  our  Church  has  legally  a 
creed  and  an  organization.     We  are  now  a  Church.''    Until  this 
present  time  many  persons  in  France  had  believed  that  the  authority 
of  the  State  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Protestant  faith.    But 
to-day  the  orthodox  prove  the  contrary.     They  reject  the  Catholic 
principle  of  the  authority  of  the  universal  Church  in  the  matter  of 
simple  historical  testimony,  and  yet  accept  as  a  legal  and  binding 
decision  the  civil  authority  of  a  council  of  State.     This  fact,  as  weU 
^  the  n^ative  nationalism  which  prevails  among  the  Liberals,  and 
that  kind  of  Ultramontanism  which  governs  orthodox  Protestants,  is 
but  little  likely  to  gain  adherents  to  Protestantism. 

It  is  useless  to  cite  here  the  lamentations  which  Protestants  have 
themselves  made  over  this  state  of  things.  They  are  only  too  near 
the  truth  when  they  see  in  their  divisions  a  cause  of  decay  and  even 
of  final  ruin.  They  deceive  themselves  when  they  appeal  to  isolated 
conversions  made  either  by  the  Right  or  the  Left  as  a  proof  that 
their  numbers  are  increasing.     In  the  towns,  and  especially  in  Paris, 

*  Nov.  21, 1873. 
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raany  starving  Catholics  will  consent  to  receive  a  Protestant  Bible  or 
to  hear  a  Protestant  sermon  for  the  sake  of  temporal  asijistance. 
Many  will  even  subscribe  themselves  as  Protestants  in  the  registers 
that  they  may  have  a  right  to  Protestant  charities.  But  the  same 
pei*sons  will  also  subscribe  themselves  as  Catholics  in  the  Catholic 
registers.  Their  rehgion  is  only  a  (piestion  of  a  bit  of  bread.  They 
will  abandon  Protestantism  to-morrow  and  return  to  the  Catholic 
Churcli  if  they  find  that  Catholicism  has  more  material  atlvantages 
than  Protestantisra.  In  the  country,  Protestant  conversions  are  less 
interested,  but  they  are  scarcely  of  more  importance.  The  Catliolics 
among  whom  the  Protestant  pastors  find  converts  are  those  already 
disgusted  with  the  priests  and  with  Ultramontanism,  This  circum- 
stance is  favourable  to  the  Protestants.  They  preach  to  these  good 
people  the  necessity  of  breaking  with  Rome,  with  the  Pope,  and  the 
Papal  clergy.  They  also  speak  to  them  of  the  necessity  of  loving 
God,  following  Christ,  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,  obeying  con- 
science, and  pmying  for  saving  gi-ace.  To  this  kind  of  preaching  the 
Protestant  pastors  generally  limit  themselves,  and  all  this  is  simply 
Catholic — not  Roman  Catholic,  but  Catholic.  If,  after  the  preaching 
of  the  Protestant  pastor,  there  were  to  come  an  Old  Catholic  priest 
who  would  explain  to  the«e  good  people  true  Catholicism,  they  would 
remain  Catliolics.  At  present  they  declare  themselves  Protestants, 
because  tliey  do  not  see  how  they  can  be  true  Catholics  and  yet 
reject  Romanism.  It  is  not  their  fault  that  they  are  called  Pro- 
testants. They  have  been  driven  to  Protestantism  by  the  recent 
insanities  of  the  Romanists, 

Such  is  the  exact  situation  of  Protestantisra  in  France.  Speaking 
personally,  we  regard  Protestantism  and  even  Calvinism  as  nearer  to 
true  Cliristianity  than  Ultramontanisra.  We  would  therefore  sooner 
see  France  become  Protestant,  yea,  even  Calvinist,  than  see  it 
become  Ultramontane,  Yet,  notwithstanding  our  appreciation  of 
Protestantism  and  our  desire  to  be  frieudl}^  towards  it,  we  must  agree 
with  M.  fie  Prossens^k;  and  M.  Monod  that  France  never  will  be 
Protestant.  We  are  rather  persuaded  that  Protestantism  in  France 
must  decline.  It  has  prospered  liecause  of  tlie  unjust  persecutions  to 
which  it  has  been  subjected,  and  because  it  stands  alone  to  protest 
against  the  abuses  of  Rome.  But  these  two  causes  liave  now  ceased  to 
exist  ProtestiintiBm  has  no  longer  to  fight,  with  outward  enemies. 
Its  foes  are  those  of  its  own  household.  It  has  to  contend  with 
echisms  which  are  stronger  than  itself.  Ou  the  other  hand,  in  the 
degree  that  Old  Catholicism  is  tleveloped  and  efiects  an  anti-Papal 
reform,  it  will  deprive  Protestantism  of  its  raimn  cVetre,  These  are 
our  reasons  for  believing  that  the  days  of  Protestantism  are  numbered 
if  it  does  not  reform  itself  and  seek  seriously  to  find  a  way  of  recou* 
ciliation  between  the  orthodox  and  the  liberals. 
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The  vast  majority  of  the  French  people  aa*e  Catholic.  But  sincd 
the  zeoent  Council  of  the  Vatican,  there  are  two  ways  of  being 
Oatholic.  One  is  that  of  the  Old  Catholics,  and  the  other  is  that  of 
the  Roman  Catholics. 

If  ve  are  to  judge  merely  by  the  numbers  in  official  statistics,  it 
18  eyident  that  the  Old  Catholics  scarcely  deserve  to  be  mentioned. 
In  statistics  the  custom  has  hitherto  prevailed  in  France  to  regard  as 
Boman  Catholics  all  who  briefly  subscribe  themselves  as  Catholics. 
But  many  Catholics,  not  Romany  prefer  to  subscribe  themselves 
merely  as  Catholics. 

The  qualification,  anoUnt  or  old,  is  not  much  in  favour  with  a 
peojde  who  are  disposed  to  be  liberal  and  progressive.  The  title  of 
Old  Catholic  is  very  well  borne  in  Qermany ;  but  that  is  a  reason  why 
people  do  not  wish  to  bear  it  in  France,  even  though  they  are  ready 
to  jyroclaim  their  horror  of  the  Papacy  on  the  house-tops,  though 
they  reject  Protestantism  and  wieJi  to  remain  Catholic,  they  yet 
object  to  be  called  Old  Catholics. 

Under  the  Ministry  of  M.  Jules  Simon,  we  asked,  in  the  name  of 
the  Old  Catholics  of  Paris,  if  the  French  Government  would  consent 
to  regard  as  Catholic,  and  consequently  as  having  a  right  to  all  the 
jnivil^ges  granted  to  Catholics  by  the  Concordat  of  1801,  those  who 
declared  themselves  Catholic  and  Apostolic,  but  not  RomAn.  The 
answer  was  in  the  negative.  As  it  is  not  possible  in  France  to 
oppose  Papal  infallibility  and  incur  the  Boman  censures  without 
paBsing  ijjso  facto  for  a  non-Boman  Catholic,  it  follows,  from  the 
M«wer  of  the  Minister  of  Worship,  that  the  French  Government 
has  decided  to  refuse  all  protection  to  the  Old  Catholics,  and  to  leave 
only  to  Roman,  that  is,  to  Ultramontane  Catholics,  the  use  of  the 
cathedrals,  the  churches,  and  all  that  is  properly  Catholic  property. 
This  decision  at  such  an  epoch  was  a  terrible  blow  to  Old  Catholicism 
in  France.  The  French  people  at  the  present  time  have  nothing  of 
the  English  or  American  ideas  of  passing  from  the  State  to  their  own 
resources  in  religious  matters.  They  have  been  too  long  accus* 
tomed  to  receive  eveiything  at  the  hands  of  the  State.  The  result 
is  that  the  Old  Catholics  are  paralysed.  They  cannot  contend  with 
the  Boman  Catholics,  who  are  admitted  to  the  sole  possession  of  the 
dmrches,  who  have  all  the  privileges  allowed  to  Catholics,  and 
we  alone  permitted  to  touch  the  forty-eight  millions  which  forms  the 
budget  of  Catholic  worship. 

Two  other  considerations  have  hindered  the  Old  Catholics  from  rally- 
iug  tiieir  strength  and  forming  an  external  organization.  The  first  is 
that  not  being  recognized  as  Catholics  by  the  Government,  they  have 
not  the  right  to  meet  for  worship  with  more  than  twenty  persons 
present.  The  second  is  that  Paris  being  always  in  a  state  of  siege 
YOL.  xxia  Y 
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all  public  cooferences  were  forbidden  to  them,  even  such  as  were 
lawful  at  other  times.     Jn  such  a  state  of  things,  deprived  of  every  j 
right,  refused  all  help,   being  unable  even  to  assist  in  the  maia-^ 
tenance  of  the  priests  who  offered  their  seiTices,  the  Old  Catholicaj 
were  prevented  from  making  any  legal  or  public  organization.     Whilst ' 
the  Jesuits  and  the  TJltramontanes  could  meet  at  their  will  to  cry 
"Long  live  Henry  V,  and  long  live  the  Pope  our  King/'  the  Old 
Catholics  could  not  even  meet  to  pray,  to  read  the  Gospels,  and 
cry,  "  Long  live  B'rance  and  down  with  Papal  tyranny  1 " 

The  Old  Catholics  of  Fmnce  are  not,  however,  to  be  reckoned  by^ 
official  figures.     The  official  or  visible  number  in  religion  is  but ; 
small  matter,     Kebgion  is  not  an  affiiir  of  legal  figures,  but  of  thi 
conscience.     We  must  place  oui'selves  on   the  domain  of  the  con-1 
sciencct  and  then  try  to  estimate  the  true  strength  of  Old  Catholicis 
ajid  to  contrast  the  number  of  itn  adherents  with  that  of  the  Roma 
Catholics.  On  this  domain  the  Old  Catholics  are  certainly  much  morel 
numerous  than  the  Roman  CatholicSj  for  this  simple  reason^  that  thai 
Catholics  in  France  who  do  not  believe  in  the  infallibility  of  the 
Pope  are  much  more  numerous  than  those  who  do.     We  must  here 
remark  that  in  the  Roman  system  it  is  not  enough  to  submit  exter- 
nally to  the  dogmas  of  the  Vatican  and  the  Syllabus.     They  must 
be  accepted  with  all  the  heart  and  mind  iis  tiiiths  taught  by  ChriBtJ 
Himself.     In  a  word,  they  must  be  received  with  a  divine   faitlui 
Whoever  does  not  so  receive  them  may  be  a  Romanist  externally  or 
in  appearance,  but  he  is  not  one  in  reality.     The  laity  cannot  believe 
that  on  this  point  Rome  is  so  rigorous.     They  think  that  if  they 
submit  to  new  dogmas  by  simple  obedience  and  not  by  faith,  that  is 
all  that  is  required.     But  they  are  deceived.    Any  Roman  theologiai] 
whom  they  may  consult  will  undeceive  them  on  this  point.     Th€ 
number  of  sincere  Roman  Catholics,  when  tried  by  this  test,  is  reall] 
very  small. 

Who  are  the  beUevers  in  Papal  infallibility  and  the  monstrosities 
of  the  Syllabus?  The  pilgrims?  The  readers  of  the  Univera jJM 
The  members  of  the  fraternities?  The  admirers  of  the  new  miracles?^ 
Not  at  all  We  know  pilgiims  who  went  to  Paray-Ie-Monial,  to 
Lourdes,  and  to  Mount  St.  Michael,  purely  for  a  pleasure  trip  and  to 
enjoy  picturesque  scenery  at  a  reduced  price.  It  is  a  thing  perfectly 
well  known  that  the  greater  part  of  the  workmen  and  peasants 
who  went  on  pilgrimage  received,  besides  their  expenses,  two  francs 
a^ay.  Who  will  maintain  that  such  pilgrims  believe  in  Papal  infalli- 
bUity  and  the  Syllabus  ?  As  to  the  readers  of  the  Univers,  we  know 
personally  that  they  are  arrant  sceptics  and  believe  nothing  of  these 
miracles.  One  of  the  celebrities  of  this  journal,  wliich  Montalembert 
called  "  the  journal  of  the  clerical  canaille,''  confessed  to  us  that  hia 
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work  for  this  journal  had  no  other  motive  but  the  necessity  of  living. 
Among  the  members  of  the  fraternities  there  are  those  certainly 
whose  simplicity  goes  the  length  of  believing  whatever  Rome  teaches. 
But  how  many  are  there  who  are  members  of  these  fraternities 
merely  for  material  interests  %  How  many  directors,  especially  at 
Rome,  make  use  of  these  fraternities  as  the  means  of  getting  money  ? 
The  history  of  the  embezzlement  of  funds  in  many  associations 
would  be  curious,  if  it  were  not  sad.  What  shall  we  say  of  the 
physicians  who  pronounce  the  cures  miraculous  ?  Are  they  not  for 
Uie  most  part  physicians  belonging  to  convents  and  seminaries,  and 
consequently  paid  to  speak  as  they  do  ?  Ask  them  about  Papal 
infidlibility,  and  they  will  answer  with  a  sceptical  smile,  which  is 
sufficient  evidence  of  their  unbelief 

But  let  us  suppose  that  all  the  Roman  Catholics  of  whom  we  are 
speaking  really  and  sincerely  believe  in  Papal  infallibility  and  the 
contents  of  the  Syllabus.     Would  the  number  be  as  considerable  as 
people  seem  to  think  ?     Not  by  any  means.     The  pilgrims  who  have 
been  enrolled  for  Paray-le-Monial  and  La  Salette  were  the  same  as 
those  who  had  been  enrolled  for  Lourdes  and  Pontmain.    The  readers 
of  the   Uniifers  and   other  Ultramontane  journals  are  recruited  by 
the  clergy.     Deprived  of  the  subsidies  necessary  for  existence,  these 
joamals  woidd  perish.    They  are  only  sustained  by  the  propaganda 
of  the  Jesuits  and  the  pui'se  of  the  Pope.     They  have  no  connection 
with  the  actual  life  of  the  French  people,  but  are  purely  the  work  of 
a  caste  or  fi^ct.     The  same  may  be  said  of  the  fraternities,  of  those 
who  drink  the  miraculous  water,  of  the  admirers  of  the  young  man 
of  La  Salette,  of  Bernadotte,  and  other  \4sionary  personages.  And  c^n 
it  be  denied  that  these  are  but  an  insignificant  minority  ?     In  the 
towns  the  majority  of  Roman  Catholics  are  so  little  disposed  for  new 
dc^mas  that  intelligent  priests,  even  those  in  nowise  liberal,  forbid 
their  penitents  to  speak  of  them.     They  say,  "Believe  what  the 
Church  believes,  and  do  not  trouble  yourself  about  the  rest."     Evi- 
dently they  do  not  themselves  believe  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Ultra- 
montanes.     In  the   rural  districts,  notwithstanding   the  proverbial 
simplicity  of  the  peasantry,  there  are  villages  in  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  discover  a  single  Ultramontane.     Such  is  the  impres- 
rion  we  received  in  a  tour  lately  made  in  Burgundy,  and  by  the 
hanks  of  the  Saone.     In  all  these  villages  the  peasantry  go  to  the 
only  church  which  is  open  to  them  because  they  cannot  do  otherwise. 
They  submit  to  the  sermons,  or  rather  the  cbidings,  of  the  Cur^, 
because  they  cannot  have  a  Cur^  of  their  own  choosing.     They  are 
eqoally  bo^ile  to  the  opinions  of  the  Pope,  the  monks,  the  Jesuits, 
the  whole  generation  that  disport  themselves  in  cassocks  and 
ettas.     The  foreigner  who  places  himseK  at  the  door  of  a  church 
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on  Sunday,  and  forms  bis  jud^rmcnt  of  the  strength  of  Roman 
Catholicism  bj  the  number  of  worsbippers,  will  be  entirely  deceivecL 
To  get  at  the  real  state  of  matters  it  v^  necessary  to  live  among  the 
people,  to  speak  with  the  masses,  and  to  leara  their  thoughts  from  their 
words.  Whoever  will  undertake  this  work  will  find  that  France  is 
in  nowise  Ultramontane, 

It  is  thus  necessary  to  distiugoi^h  between  the  official  numbera 
which  are  found  in  the  parish  and  municipal  registers,  and  those 
which  represent  conscience  and  conviction,  Accordiog  to  the  first, 
almost  all  Catholics  are  Romanists,  According  to  the  second,  the 
immense  majority  of  Catholics  is  anti-papistical  and  an ti-iil tramon- 
tane. When  fil.  Yeniliot  tried  to  console  himself  for  the  defeat  of  his 
candidate,  Colonel  Stoffel,  he  waote  :  "  It  is  no  disgrace  to  have  been 
beaten  at  Therraopyla?,  and  to  have  been  but  three  hnndi'ed  for  onr 
native  land  and  for  right  against  a  whole  army  of  Asiatics.**  The  Old 
Catholics  can  return  these  words  to  M.  Veuillot  and  the  Ultramon- 
tanes.  Whatever  may  be  the  form  under  which  they  will  organize 
themselves  for  the  future,  they  are  sufficiently  certain  of  a  triumph 
over  the  Ultr anion tanes,  to  be  able  to  console  themselves  for  the 
want  of  any  present  official  reckoning.  The  more  faithful  they  are  to 
conscience,  to  knowledge,  and  to  liberty,  the  more  they  will  gain  public 
opinion  in  their  favour,  and  hasten  the  ruin  of  their  adversaries,  h 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said  on  the  fall  of  Louis  Pliilippe  ;  "See  what  itfl 
is  to  regard  the  majority  around  oneself,  and  not  the  opinion  of  the 
country,'*  In  France,  all  governments  of  that  kind  fall,  and  in  like 
maaner  shall  perish  the  official  Qiurcb  of  the  Jesuits  and  Ultima- 
montanes.  In  spite  of  all  our  efforts  not  to  be  deceived,  and  not  in 
any  way  to  undcr-estimato  the  strength  of  the  Ultramontane  party,  h 
it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  it  can  have  a  future.  | 

Roman  Catholicism  in  France  at  the  present  time,  with  a  few 
honourable  exceptions,  is  but  a  tissue  of  superstition,  of  scepticism, 
of  intolerable  absolutism,  of  ancient  rrgime  politics,  and  of  gi'oss 
cupidity.  Superstition  in  the  Romanist  Churches  !  Is  it  necessary  to 
speak  of  it  when  the  chief  occupations  are  worshippiug  statues^ 
drinking  waters,  making  pilgrimages,  and  obtaining  papal  indul- 
gences ? .  This  superstition  of  pilgrimages  and  of  papal  indulgences 
is  such  that  only  yesterday  the  Felerin,  an  official  organ  of  the 
pilgrimages,  proposed  *'a  pilgrimage  to  Purgatory/*  There  haJ  been 
great  care  to  depict  the  horror  of  this  prison,  the  vehemence  of  the 
tiames,  the  terrible  laraentatious  of  souls,  and  other  such  things,  in 
order  to  excite  the  faithful  to  obtain  papal  indulgences,  and  thus  to 
spread  abroad,  indiiectly,  the  belief  that  the  Pope  delivers  fi'om  tlie 
pains  of  purgatory,  and  that  he  is  consequently  the  master  of  the 
living  and  the  dead — Jupiter  and  Pluto  in  one*    AU  this  is  only  a 
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religion  of  pilfering.  Rome  knows  maxvellously  well  the  secret  of 
frightening  souls,  in  order  to  govern  them.  Hence,  all  the  super- 
stitions which  abound  among  tHe  faithful,  and  which  are  main- 
tained as  the  "  InstruTfienta  Regni  "  of  papal  dominion. 

Naturally,  and  in  fact  logically,  unbelief  and  scepticism  accompany 
superstition.    It  is  not  of  the  whole  of  France,  but  only  of  Ultra- 
montane France,  that  it  has  been  accurately  said,  "Catholic  byname, 
and  in  appearance,  France  is  almost  without  religion,  and  what  is 
still  worse,  the  little  which  remains  has  only  a  deleterious  influence." 
Lately,  an  Ultramontane  journal  said  of  Mr.  Seward,  that  he  wanted 
nothing  to  be  perfect  but  the  seal  which  Catholicism,  gives.    In  the 
eyes  of  this  Bomanist  journal,  Catholicism  is  only  an  affair  of  the 
ml.     In  a  Parisian  circle,  where  the  young  people  profess  Ultra- 
montane piety,  a  Prelate  having  held  a  Conference  on  the  existence 
of  Gbd,  the  Semaine  Religieuse  de  Paris  had  the  frankness  to 
report  that  certain  of  these  pious  yoimg  people  after  the  Conference 
cried,  "Ah!  I  had  need  of  this  Conference."   In  Romanism,  people  are 
reaUy  pious,  and  often  doubt  of  the  existence  of  God !    How  many 
priests  and  bishops  are  there  who  in  their  private  assemblies  laugh  at 
dogmas  of  their  Church  !    People  reproach  them  with  making  orders 
upon  all  the  pious  futilities  of  Ultramontane  devotion,  in  order  to 
recommend  them  to  the  faithful.    But  their  conduct  is  very  simple. 
Their  end  in  this  is  to  imitate  Alcibiades,  who  caused  the  tail  of  his 
dog  to  be  cut  off,  that  he  might  hinder  the  Athenians  from  speaking 
of  more  serious  matters.     So  long  as  the  faithful  are  engaged  with 
medals  and  amulets,  they  do  not  think  upon  the  political  and  social 
perils  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Syllabus,  and  still  less  on  the  utility  of 
"Separating  the  State  from  the  Roman  Church,  and  of  suppressing  the 
budget  of  worship.      M.  Veuillot  is  very   much  ridiculed  by  the 
"buffoons"  of  Frohsdorf  and  of  Salzbourg.    .Alas!  is  there  no  one 
to  ridicule  still  more  the  buffoons  of  Rome  ?    Is  M.  Veuillot  himself 
sincere  when  he  preaches  the  **  worship  of  the  humanity  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  throwing  his  Church  into  the  Nestorian  heresy  condemned 
at  the  Council  of  Ephesus  ?    In  its  foundation,  the  Jesuit  worship  of 
the  "  Sacred  Heart,"  which  to-day  sums  up  the  whole  worship  of  the 
Koman  Church,  is  only  a  Nestorian  worship,  which  implies  paganism 
under  the  appearance  of  Christianity. 

To  teach  such  insanities  in  this  age  it  is  necessary  to  deny  Science 
and  Philosophy.  Thus  the  Romanist  Code  of  to-day,  the  Syllabus, 
contains  all  anathemas,  possible  and  impossible,  against  human 
reason,  against  liberty  and  conscience.  Human  reason  is  called  a 
perverse  faculty,  liberty  the  path  to  perdition,  and  the  rights  of 
conscience  only  the  pretext  to  escape  from  the  performance  of  duties. 
From  this  to  the  profession  of  absolutism  thei'e  is  but  one  step.     Has 
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not  the  Church  of  Rome  taken  this  step  ?     Its  religious  constitution 
since  the  Coimcil  of  the  Vatican  is  a  constitution  essentially  absolute,  ™ 
With  much  more  reason  ought  it  to  declare  itseif  for  absolutism  iii'f 
politics.     The  Jesuits,  since  their  expulsion  from  Germany,  are  too 
numerous  in  France  not  to  have  succeeded  in   propagating   their j 
tyrannical   doctrines   among   their   devotees.      The   demonstrationil 
organized  by  them,  have  clearly  proved  that  the  last  word  of  thfl 
Roman   religion  is  a  political   word — the   re-ostablishment  of  the 
Bourbon  monarchy   in   France,   in   Spain,  and   in   Italy,  in   orde 
thereby  to  establish  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope. 

At  the  present  day  when  a  priest  ascends  the  pulpit  it  is  neither  taJ 
teach  dogma  nor  morality,  but  to  speak  politics.     The  bishops  scarcely! 
use  the  pen  except  to  write  pamphlets  filled  with  poUtical  allusions 
and  intentions.     These  intentions  are  no  longer  a  secret  to  anyone. 
It  is  known  by  all  the  world  that  Ultramontanism  in  reality  is  but  an 
electoral  manoeuvre ;   that  the  miracles  of  these  last  months  were 
only  means  to  bring  the  Comte  de  Chambord  to  the  throne ;  that  the 
public  prayers  in  the  Ultramontane  churches  were  only  imprecations 
against  the  Revolution  and  the  Republic;  that  the  altar  as  well  as  the  J 
vestry  was  only  a  ballot-box  for  political  elections  ;  that  the  PilgrimageJ 
*'that  grand  act  of  piety  of  the  nineteenth  century,"  according  to  I 
the  words  of  the  Bishop  of  Carcassonne,  is  only  a  Legitimist  manifesta- 
tion with  white  ribbons.     Even   now,  notwithstanding  the  letter  of  j 
the  Comte  de  Chambord  of  the  27th  of  October  la^t,  the  Arcbbisbo| 
of  Paris  persists  in  recommending  in  the   Semalue  Meligteuse  o(^ 
his  diocese  Legitimist  and  Bourbon  pamphlets.     Of  the  gospel  there 
is  not  a  word,  but  of  all  which  favoui-s  the  cause  of  the  ancient 
political  reg'mie  and  of  the  Syllabus  there  is  a  most  pompous  eulogy* 

Not  only  have  the  Ruman  CathoHcs  of  France  put  politics  in  the 
place  of  religion,  but  they  have  even  made  an  alliance  with  the  worst, 
the  most  unpopular,  and  the  most  detested  of  all  |>ohtical  creeds. 
They  are  violent  and  illiberai  "Let  the  king  decide  by  force  and 
by  flags,"  cried  M.  Veuillot ;  "  all  will  be  good  that  comes  from  his 
hand,  all  will  be  bad  that  comes  from  any  other."  La  Veille,  calling 
the  Princes  of  Orleans  merchant-kings,  expresses  himself  thus  ; 
'*  Charles  X.  thought  that  these  merchant*kings  would  bring  about 
banki-uptcy.  He  maintained  that  his  grandson  was  a  man  of  God,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  man  of  iron*  That  is  often  the  same  thinrji.  To 
speak  the  truth  there  is  nothing  prudent  or  patient,  or  sweet  or 
strong,  but  the  man  of  iron  who  is  at  the  feame  time  a  man  of  God.**  m 
It  is  sufficiently  well  known  that  the  expression  *'  man  of  God  '*  is  V 
only  an  excuse  to  cover  the  man  of  iron.  It  is  known  tliat  nothing 
is  conformable  to  the  Romanist  mind  of  to-day  but  the  apology  of 
the  sabre.     It  is  known  that  the  French  bishops,  under  the  pressure 
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[of  M.  VeuiUot  and  the  Jesuit^  Lave  desired  nothing  but  the 
re-establishraent  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  even  by  arms, 
&nd  at  the  price  of  a  war  with  Italy.  Besides,  has  not  the  Uaiverd 
opened  its  colutnns  for  a  sobscription  in  favour  of  the  bands  of  Don 

'  Carlos  in  Spain  ?  It  is  to  this  work  of  pillage  and  of  civil  war  that  the 
Ultramontane  clergy  in  France  must,   under  the  penalty  of  being 

.marked  by  theii-  superiors,  consecrate  a  part  of  their  revenue. 
Obliged  thus,  to  please  their  superiors  so  as  to  dcHerve  promotion,  to 
take  from  their  niodest  revenue,  to  subscribe  to-day  in  favour  of  the 
Carlists,  to-mon^ow  in  favour  of  the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and 
the  day  after  in  favour  of  the  penny  of  St.  Peter,  the  clergy  have 
felt  a  serious  bui-den.  Hence  in  many  ecclesiastics  there  has  been  a 
development  of  a  gross  and  extreme  cupidity,  such  as  has  never 
been  known  before.  One  of  the  principal  complaints  of  the  peasantry 
against  the  clergy  of  the  present  day  is  their  rapacity  in  questions 
of  fees  for  masses*  burials,  or  mamages.  We  know  some  cure's  who 
never  say  mass  but  where  it  is  paid  in  advance,  and  yet  often  exact 
that  it  be  chanted  in  order  to  raise  the  charge.  This  commerce  in 
mmmsB  is  scandalous,  even  in  the  best  managed  vestries.  As  to  the 
divemon  of  fees,  especially  in  Paris,  it  is  shameful  and  iniquitous. 

What  other  reproaches  could  not  be  made  against  the  Ultramontane 
prie-st.s  of  the  present  day  !  But  we  do  not  wish  t^u  recriminate. 
Our  office  is  that  of  the  historian  who  states  facts,  and  not  that  of 
tie  advocate  who  pleads  a  cause.  All  the  friends  of  philosophy  and 
of  science,  the  defenders  of  liberty,  progress^  and  civilisation,  are 
decidedly  hostile  to  the  Romanist  party.  How  many  councils,  both 
in  the  provinces  and  in  the  towns,  have  demanded  the  separation  of 
Ike  Church  from  the  State  !  The  whole  French  Liberal  press,  what- 
ever may  be  tbeir  different  opinions  in  religion,  combats  in  every 
pos^ble  way  Ultramontane  Romanism  and  Papistry — that  is  to 
mj^  actual  Roman  Catholicism,  which  is  regarded  as  an  element  of 
decay  and  ruin  for  the  countr}\  In  Dec.  1872,  during  the  presi* 
dency  of  M.  Thiers,  a  Republican  journal,  at  that  time  modemte, 
ttid,  "The  Roman  question  has  pressed  heavily  on  France,  and  in  the 
most  deplorable  way,  for  the  last  twenty  years:  It  was  this  question 
irliieh  destroyed  the  Republic  of  1848.  It  was  this  question  which 
influenced  the  destinies  of  the  Empire,  and  hastened  its  fall. 
Supported  by  the  experience  of  history,  we  may  say  that  every 
government  which  cannot  fairly  solve  this  grave  Roman  question  is 
destined  to  perish.  A  government  may  err  in  matters  of  taxation 
and  finance.  It  may  err  in  its  military  organization,  and  even  as  to 
civil  and  political  right  These  errors  would  be  unfortunate,  but  an 
€rror  on  the  Roman  question  will,  sooner  or  later,  end  in  destruction." 
If  tids  could  be  said  in  1872,  w^hat  may  wc  not  say  in  1873  ?    There 
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is  certainly  not  one  Liberal  journal  which  does  not  wish  to  have  done 
with  the  theories  of  the  Syllabys.  Some  politicians,  veiy  forgetful 
of  the  noble  line  of  conduct  piiraued  at  other  times  by  the  French 
Government,  are  afraid  to  proceed  against  Jesuitism  and  Ultramon- 
tanism.  Their  HoIe  reason  is  that  they  must  not  follow  the  couree 
followed  ill  Germany,  and  especially  in  Prussia.  This  is  a  piece  of 
miserable  Chaiiirhiwme  too  wretched  long  to  restrain  a  really 
reasonable  and  patriotic  man.  Hostility  to  Roman  Cathohcism,  as 
defined  by  Rome  and  the  servile  bishops,  is  profound  and  general 
throughout  the  whole  Liberal  camp.  Catholicism  has  succeeded  in 
making  superficial  pei'sons  believe  it  to  be  a  colossal  statue,  but  to 
clear-sighted  men  it  is  only  a  gigantic  image  with  feet  made  of 
clay. 

It  will  be  objected  that  in  some  solitary  comer  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  France  there  are  to  be  found  liberal  men.  From 
this  it  will  be  inferred  that  we  have  reasoned  inaccurat^^ly  concerning 
the  weakness  and  the  unpopularity  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  France, 
But  this  objection  is  not  serious.  There  was,  indeed,  until  the  end 
of  1870,  a  Lilxn^al  Catholicism  in  France.  The  proceedings  of  the 
Vatican  Council  did  not  meet  the  approbation  of  the  whole  of  the 
French  bishops.  But  now  that  the  Council  is  regarded  as  cecumeni- 
cal  by  all  tlie  bishops,  and  its  dogmas  pubhshed  as  the  true  dogmas 
of  the  Cathohc  Church,  there  are  in  France  no  more  Libei'al  Catho- 
Ecs.  The  old  school  of  Montalembert  and  Lacordaire  is  defunct 
Doubtless^  Mouseigneur  Dupanloup  is  still  in  the  land  of  the  living, 
but  he  is  no  more  the  Dupanloup  of  1869  and  1870.  That  Dupan- 
loup is  dead.  He  does  not  dare  to  speak  or  write  any  more.  There 
is  no  other  aUve  but  the  Dupanloup  of  1873,  wlio  intrigues  in  favour 
of  the  Comte  de  Chambord,  who  combats  the  principles  of  178R,  who 
&lls  on  his  knees  at  the  holy  will  of  Pius  IX.,  who  keeps  silence  in 
tiie  presence  of  M.  Veuillot,  and  who  obeys  eveiy  word  of  tlie  order* 
given  him,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Doubtless 
also  we  have  Monseigneur  Maret  still  a  dean  of  the  Sorbonne, 
He  is  also  the  Head  of  the  Chapter  of  St.  Denis,  This  last  titles 
which  is  accompanied  with  a  great  revenue,  has  just  been  given  him 
as  '*diink-moiiey  "  in  the  way  of  recompense  for  his  submission  to 
the  Jesuits  *ind  Rome.  He  is  now  so  far  from  maintaining  the 
doctrines  which  he  taught  and  defended  in  18(39  and  1870^  that  he  has 
preached  so  well  of  Ecclesiastical  retreats  at  Lyons  and  other  places^ 
as  to  win  compliments  from  his  old  adversaiy  M.  Dom  Gut^ninger, 
The  other  Liberal  bishops,  who  in  the  time  of  peace  were  bold  as 
lions  and  eager  for  the  combat,  have  become  timid  a»  stags,  and 
betaken  themselves  to  flight  in  the  time  of  war*  There  is  also 
"Perraud  and  some  other  Ecclesiastics  who  think  and  speak  like  Pfere 
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Oiatay.  Bat  they  prefer  acting  the  jwirt  of  their  chiefs  to  fighting  for 
victory  and  deliverance.  This  contemptible  generation  was  fonned 
for  slavery.  They  put  on  the  mask  of  sanctity,  but  that  does  not 
cfaai^  iheir  nature.  They  are  still  servile,  and  of  all  kinds  of 
servility  that  of  the  conscience  is  the  most  impious. 

The  laity  who  pride  themselves  on  being  Liberal  Catholics,  have 

not  been  more  dignified  than  the  bishops  and  pidests  of  the  same 

sdiooL     Neither  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  nor  M.  Amaud,  nor  M.  de 

Oun^  nor  the  writers  in  the  Correspondant  and  the  Frunqaia  have 

had  the  courage  to  remain  faithful  to  the  Catholic  symbol,  and 

to  maintain  firmly  the  Liberal  flag  against  the  political  absolutism  of 

the  Syllabus.    It  avails  nothing  that  the  Duke  de  Broglie  is  to-day 

in  power.    The  place  which  he  occupies  in  politics  is  not  of  that  kind 

which  can  permit  the  Liberal  Catholicism  of  1870.  These  gentlemen 

did  well  to  conceal  themselves  and  beat  a  retreat  as  soon  as  they 

heard  of  new  dogmas.    They  did  well  to  invent  a  system  of  hjrpo* 

critical   silence  which  the  Franr^aia  has  brought  to  the  highest 

perfection.    They  have  deceived  no  one.    The  Pope  has  explicitly 

condemned  them  by  two  briefs.    The  oflScial  journals  of  the  Roman 

CSuria  show  them  daily  that  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  be  called  . 

Boman  CathoUcs.      Their  position  in   other  respects  is  logically 

Tmtenable  and  their  title  only  a  deception ;  in  fact,  they  dare  not 

eren  maintain  that  they  exist.     All  that  people  know  about  them  is 

iliat  they  accept  officially  the  new  dogmas  of  the  Vatican.    Now 

and  then  they  bark  a  little  at  M.  Veuillot,  to  make  people  believe 

that  they  have  still  some  of  the  old  rancour,  but  their  barks  are 

those  of  the  theatre,  where  the  sole  object  is  only  to  deceive  the 

gallery.    This  mimic  life  cannot  long  continue  possible.     There  is 

no  true  medium'  betwen  Roman  Catholicism  and  Old  Catholicism. 

The  latter  is  alone  truly  Catholic  and  truly  Liberal. 

In  a  word,  the  French  Ultramontanes  do  not  yet  perceive  the 
position  which  they  occupy.  For  this  position  tbey  have  to  thank 
the  ignorance  ahd  dread  of  change  which  govern  the  masses  ;  they 
have  also  to  thank  the  protection  accorded  to  them  by  the  State  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  Old  Catholics,  with  the  possession  of  all  the 
churches  and  the  revenues.  In  all  these  reasons  there  is  not  one 
which  relates  to  conscience,  and  what  is  properly  religion,  so  that 
anyone  would  be  justified  in  saying  the  Roman  religion  is  not  a 
rehgion  which  has  any  religious  cause  of  existence.  Is  not  a  religion 
reduced  to  that  stage  of  decay,  a  religion  condemned  ?  It  has  done 
well  to  oiganize  for  long  years  a  system  of  crass  ignorance  and  imbecile 
stupidity  among  its  adherents.  It  has  done  well  to  maintain  this 
even  to  this  day  by  protesting  against  primary  and  compulsory 
instruction.     It  has  done  well  to  move  heaven  and  earth  to  raise 
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again  the  fallen  thrones  on  which  it  depended  for  political,  religioii8» 
and  pecuniary  help.  It  has  done  well  to  preadi  in  the  {daoe  of 
Christ  the  Savipur,  the  necessity  of  political  deliverers' and  warriors. 
It  has  done  well  to  draw  upon  the  purses  of  the  faithful  by  a  system 
of  religious  tariff,  of  paid  dispensations  and  masses  for  the  eternal 
repose  of  souls.  But  notwithstanding  all  these  things,  civilization 
will  be  an  enemy  too  strong  for  it.  The  light  will  penetrate  through 
the  clefts  of  these  walls,  and  will  end  by  making  visible  to  our  eyes 
the  mysterious  nothingness  in  which  it  lies  concealed.  Philosophy 
and  science  will  bring  to  light  the  voluntary  and  involuntary  errors 
on  which  the  whole  system  is  built  Liberty  itself  will  be  its  destruc- 
tion, for  liberty  is  the  friend  of  true  authority  and  the  implacable 
enemy  of  tyranny.  Both  money  and  politics  will  one  day  be 
witnesses  against  it.  After  abusing  the  first  till  every  passion  was 
gratified,  it  will  be  required  for  mere  necessaries,  and  after  employing 
politics  to  satisfy  its  ambition,  by  politics  it  will  be  betrayed  It 
will  desire  to  reign  by  culpable  politics  to  the  contempt  of  true 
religion,  and  by  these  very  politics  it  shall  perish  that  true  religion 
may  triumph. 

Thus  France,  free  at  last  from  the  yoke  which  presses  upon  it^.will 
be  restored  to  its  ancient  faith,  which  is  truly  Christian  and  truly 
Catholic.  By  this  faith  it  will  perpetuate  its  liberty  and  renew  the 
strength  of  other  days. 

R  MlCHAUB. 


PTHE  TREATMENT  OF  THE  BODY  AFTER  DEATH, 


AFTER   Death  !      The   last  faint  breath   had  been   noted,  and 
another  watched  for  so  long,  but  in  vain.     The  body  lies  there, 
■  jale  and   motionless,  except   only  that  the  jaw   sinks   slowly  but 
perceptibly.     The  pallor  visibly  increases,  becomes  more  leaden  in 
hue,  and  the  profound  tranquil  sleep  of  Death  reigns  where  just 
now  were  life  and  movement.     Here,  then,  begins  the  eternal  rest. 

Rest !  no,  not  for  an  instant.  Never  was  there  greater  activity 
tlum  at  this  moment  exists  in  that  still  corpse.  Activity,  but  of  a 
different  kind  to  tliat  which  was  before.  Already  a  thousand  changes 
have  commenced.  Forces  innumerable  have  attacked  the  dead. 
The.  rapidity  of  the  vulture,  with  its  keen  scent  for  animal  decay,  is 
nothing  to  that  of  Nature's  ceaseless  agents  now  at  full  work  before 
m  That  marvelluusly  complex  machine,  but  this  moment  the 
theatre  of  phenomena  too  subtle  and  too  recondite  to  be  compre- 
hendej  j  denotable  only  by  phraseology  which  stands  for  the 
unknown  and  incomputable — vital,  because  more  than  pliysical,  more 
than  chemical — is  now  consigned  to  the  action  of  physical  and 
diemical  agencies  alone.  And  these  all  operating  in  a  direction 
the  reverse  of  that  w^hich  they  held  before  death.  A  synthesis, 
then,  developing  the  animal  being.  The  stages  of  that  synthesis, 
now,  retraced,  with  another  end,  still  formative,  in  view.  Stages  of 
Jecomposition,  of  decay,  with  its  attendant  putrescence ;  process 
abhoirent  to  the  living,  who  therefore  desire  its  removal  '*  Buiy 
the  dead  out  of  my  sight/'  is  the  wholly  natural  sentiment  of  the 
minivor. 

But  Nature  does  nothing  without  ample  meaning  ;  nothing  with- 
out an  object  desirable  in  the  interest  of  the  body  politic.     It  may 
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then  be  useful  to  inquire  what  must  of  necessity  happen  if,  instead 
of  Imrying  or  attempting  to  presenre  the  dead,  NatODB  follows  an 
unimpeded  course,  and  the  lifeless  animal  is  left  to  the  action  of  laws 
in  such  cas^  provided. 

It  is  necessary  first  to  state  more  exactly  the  conditions  supposed 
to  exist.  Thus,  the  body  must  be  exposed  to  air ;  and  must  not  be 
consumed  as  prey  by  some  living  animal.  If  it  is  closely  covered 
with  earth  or  left  in  water,  the  same  result  is  attained  as  in  the  con- 
dition first-named,  although  the  steps  of  the  process  may  be  dissimilar. 

The  problem  which  Nature  sets  herself  to  work  in  disposing  of 
dead  animal  matter  is  always  one  and  the  same.  The  order  of  the 
universe  requires  its  performance;  no  other  end  is  possible.  The 
problem  may  be  slowly  worked,  or  quickly  worked  ;  the  end  is 
always  one. 

It  may  be  thus  stated : — The  animal  must  be  resolved  into — 

a.  Carbonic  Acid  [CO^,],  water  [HO,],  and  ammonia  [NH,]. 

6.  Mineral  constituents,  more  or  less  oxidised,  elements  of  the 
earth's  structure :  Lime,  Phosphorus,  Iron,  Sulphur,  Magnesia,  &a 

The  first  group,  gaseous  in  form,  go  into  the  atmosphere. 

The  second  group,  ponderous  and  solid,  remain  where  the  body 
lies,  until  dissolved  and  washed  into  the  earth  by  rain. 

Nature's  object  remains  still  unstated  :  the  constant  result  of  her 
work  is  before  us ;  but  wherefore  are  these  changes  ?  In  her  won-^ 
derful  economy  she  must  form  and  bountifully  nourish  her  vegetable 
progeny ;  twin-brother  life,  to  her,  with  that  of  animals.  The 
perfect  balance  between  plant  existences  and  animal  existences,  must 
always  be  maintained,  while  ''  matter "  courses  through  the  eternal 
circle,  becoming  each  in  turn. 

To  state  this  more  intelligibly  by  illustration  :  If  an  animal  be 
resolved  into  its  ultimate  constituents  in  a  period,  according  to  the 
surrounding  circumstances,  say,  of  four  hours,  of  four  months,  of 
four  years,  or  even  of  four  thousand  years— for  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  there  may  be  instances  of  all  these  periods  during  which 
the  process  has  continued — those  elements  which  assume  the  gaseous 
form  mingle  at  once  with  the  atmosphere,  and  are  taken  up  from 
it  without  delay  by  the  ever  open  mouths  of  vegetable  life.  By  a 
thoasand  pores  in  every  leaf  the  carbonic  acid  which  renders  the 
atmosphere  unfit  for  animal  ]ife  is  absorbed,  the  carbon  being  sepa* 
rated  and  assimilated  to  form  the  vegetable  fibre,  which,  as  wood, 
makes  and  furnishes  our  houses  and  ships,  is  burned  for  our  warmth, 
or  is  stored  up  under  pressure  for  coal.  All  this  carbon  has  played 
its  part,  "  and  many  parts/'  in  its  time,  as  animal  existences  firom 
monad  up  to  man.  Our  mahogany  of  to-day  has  been  many 
negroes  in  its  turn,  and  before  the  African  existed  was  integral 
portions  of  many  a  generation  of  extinct  species.    And  when  the 
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table  which  has  borne  so  well  some  twenty  thousand  dinners,  shall 
be  broken  up  from  pure  debility  and  consigned  to  the  fire ;  thence  it 
will  issue  into  the  atmosphere  once  more  as  carbonic  acid,  again  to 
be  devoured  by  the  nearest  troop  of  hungry  vegetables,  green  peas  or 
cabbages  in  a  London  market  garden — say,  to  be  daintily  served  on 
the  table  which  now  stands  in  that  other  table's  place,  and  where 
they  will  speedily  go  to  the  making  of  "  Lords  of  the  Creation." 
And  so  on,  again  and  again,  as  long  as  the  world  lasts. 

Thus  it  is  that  an  even  balance  is  kept — demonstrable  to  the  very 

last  grain  if  we  could  only  collect  the  data — ^between  the  total 

amoimts  of  animal  and  of  vegetable  life  existing  together  at  any 

instant  on  our  globe.     There  Taust  be  an  unvarying  relation  between 

the  decay  of  animal  life  and  the  food  produced  by  that  process  for 

the  elder  twin,  the  vegetable  world.    Vegetables  first,  consumed  by 

imimnlft  either  directly  or  indirectly,  as  when  they  eat  the  flesh  of 

animals   who  live  on  vegetables.      Secondly,  these  animals  daily 

casting  o£f  effete  matters,  and  by  decay  after  death  providing  the 

staple  food  for  vegetation  of  every  description.    One  the  necessary 

complement  of  the  other.   The  atmosphere,  polluted  by  every  animal 

whose  breath  is  poison  to  every  other  animal,  being  every  instant 

purified  by  plants,  which  taking  out  the  deadly  carbonic  acid  and 

assimilating  carbon,  restore  to  the  air  its  oxygen,  first  necessary  of 

animal  existence. 

I  suppose  that  these  facts  are  known  to  most  readers,  but  I  require 
a  dear  statement  of  them  here  as  preliminary  to  my  next  subject ; 
and  in  any  case  it  can  do  no  harm  to  reproduce  a  brief  history  of 
this  marvellous  and  beautiful  example  of  intimate  relation  between 
the  two  kingdoms. 

I  return  to  consider  man's  interference  with  the  process  in  ques- 
tion just  hinted  at  in  the  quotation, ''  Bury  the  dead  out  of  my  sight." 
Tlie  process  of  decomposition  affecting  an  animal  body  is  one  that  has 
a  disagreeable,  injmrious,  often  fat^  influence  on  the  living  man  if 
sufficiently  exposed  to  it.  Thousands  of  human  lives  have  been  cut 
short  by  the  poison  of  slowly  decaying,  and  often  diseased  animal 
matter.  Even  the  putrefaction  of  some  of  the  most  insignificant 
animals  has  sufficed  to  destroy  the  noblest.  To  give  an  iliustration 
which  comes  nearly  home  to  some  of  us — ^the  grave-yard  pollution 
of  air  and  water  alone  has  probably  found  a  victim  in  some  social 
ciide  known  to  more  than  one  who  may  chance  to  read  this  paper. 
And  I  need  hardly  add  that  in  times  of  pestilence  its  continuance 
has  been  often  due  mainly  to  the  poisonous  influence  of  the  buried 
victims. 

Man,  then,  throughout  all  historic  periods,  has  got  rid  of  his  dead 
kin  after  some  fashion.  He  has  either  hidden  the  body  in  a  cave 
and  closed  the  opening  to  protect  its  tenant  from  wild  beasts,  for  the 
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instinct  of  affection  follows  moat  naturally  even  the  sadly  change<f 
remains  of  our  clearest  relative  ;  or,  the  same  instinct  has  led  him  to* 
embalm  and  preserve  as  much  as  may  be  so  preservable — a  delay 
only  of  nature's  certain  work  ;^K>r,  the  body  is  buried  beneath  the- 
earth's  surface,  in  soil,  in  wood,  in  stone  or  metal : — each  mode 
another  contrivance  to  delay,  but  never  to  prevent  the  inevitable- 
change.  Or,  the  body  is  burned,  and  so  restored  at  once  to  its 
original  elements,  in  which  case  Nature's  work  is  hastened,  her 
design  anticipated,  that  is  alU  And  after  burning,  the  ashes  may  be 
wholly  or  in  part  preserved  in  some  receptacle  in  obedience  to  the 
instinct  of  the  survivor,  referred  to  above.  All  forms  of  sepulture  • 
come  more  or  less  under  one  of  these  heads.* 

One  of  the  many  social  questions  m^aiting  to  be  solved,  and  whicb 
must  be  solved  at  no  very  remote  period  is,  Which  of  these  various 
forms  of  treatment  of  the  dead  is  the  best  for  survivoi-s  ? 

This  question  may  he  regarded  from  two  points  of  view,  both  pos- 
sessing importance,  not  equally  perhaps  ;  but  neither  can  be  ignoreA 

A.  From  the  point  of  view  of  Utility ;  a.s  to  what  is  beat  for  the 
entire  community. 

B*  From  the  point  of  view  of  Sentiment ;  the  sentiment  of  affec- 
tionate memory  for  the  deceased,  which  is  cherished  by  the  survivon  | 

I  assume  that  there  is  no  point  of  view  to  be  regarded  as  belonging- 
to  the  deceased  person,  and  that  no  one  believes  that  the  dead  has 
any  interest  in  the  matter.  We  who  live  may  anxiously  hope — as  I 
should  hope  at  least^ — to  do  no  evil  to  survivors  after  death,  w^hatever 
we  may  have  done  of  barm  to  others  during  life.  But,  being 
deceased,  I  take  it  we  can  have  no  wishes  or  feelings  touching  this^ 
subject.  What  is  best  to  lie  done  with  the  dead  is  then  mainly  a 
question  for  the  living,  and  to  them  it  is  one  of  extreme  importance. 
When  the  globe  was  thinly  peopled,  and  when  there  were  no  large 
bodies  of  men  living  in  close  neighbourhood,  the  subject  was  an 
inconsiderable  one  and  could  affoni  to  wait,  and  might  indeed  be  leflb 
for  its  solution  to  sentiment  of  any  kind.  But  the  rapid  increase  of 
population  forces  it  into  notice,  and  especially  man's  tendency  to  live 
in  crowded  cities.  There  is  no  necessity  to  prove,  as  the  fact  is  too 
patent,  that  our  pre.'ient  mode  of  treating  the  dead,  namely,  that  by  i 
burial  beneath  the  soil,  is  fuU  of  danger  to  the  living.  Hence  intra- 
mural interment  has  been  recently  forbidden,  first  step  in  a  series  of 
reforms  which  must  follow.  At  present  we  who  dwell  in  towns  are 
able  to  escape  much  evil  by  selecting  a  portion  of  ground  distant 
— in  tliis  year  of  grace  1873 — some  five  or  ten  miles  trom  any  very 
populous  neighbourhood,  and  by  sending  our  dead  to  be  buried 
there : — laying  by  poison  nevertheless,  it  is  certain,  for  our  children*8 

•  **  Burial  at  lea ''  is  a  form  of  exposure,  Uie  body  being  rapidlj  devoored  by 
mtuioe  ftuimAk. 
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children,  who  will  find  our  renmins  polluting  their  water  sources, 

when  that  now  distant  plot  is  covered,  as  it  ^vill  be,  more  or  less 

doeely  by  human  dwellings.     For  it  can  be  a  qtiestion  of  time  only 

when  every  now  waste  spot  will  be  utilized  for  food-prodoction  or 

for  shelter,  and  when  some  other  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead  than 

that  of  burial  must  be  adopted.     If,  therefore,  burial  in  the  soil  be 

certainly  injurious  either  now  or  in  the  future,  has  not  the  time 

ah^eady    come    to    discuas   the    possibility    of    replacing    it    by    a 

better  process  1    We  cannot  too  soon  cease  to  do  evil  and  learn  to 

do  wtill.     Is  it  not  indeed  a  social  sin  of  no  small  magnitude  to  sow 

the  seeds  of  disease  and  death  broadeasti  caring  only  to  be  certain 

that  they  cannot  do  much  harm  to  our  ottm  generation.     It  may  be 

granted,  to  anticipate  objection,  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 

bodies  now  bnried  may  have  lost  raost,  if  not  all,  their  power  of 

doing  mischief  by  the  time  that  the  particular  soil  they  inhabit  is 

turned  up  again  to  the  sun's  rays,  although  this  is  by  means  certain  ; 

but  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  the  margin  of  safety  as  to  time  grows 

uarrower  year  by  year,  and   that   pollution   of  weUs   and   streams 

which  supply  the  living  must  ere  long  arise  wherever  we  hnry  our 

dead  in  this  couutr}%    Well  then,  since  every  buried  dead  body  enters 

sooner  or  later  into  the  vegetable  kingdom,  why  should  we  permit  it, 

as  it  does  in  many  cases,  to  cause  an  infinity  of  mischief  during  the 

long  process  ? 

Let  us  at  this  point  glance  at  the  economic  view  of  the  subject,  for 
it  is  not  so  unimportant  as,  unconsidered,  it  may  appear.  For  it  is 
an  economic  subject  whether  we  mil  it  or  not  No  doubt  a  senti- 
nient  repugnant  to  any  such  view  must  arise  in  many  minds,  a 
leatiment  altogether  to  be  held  in  respect  and  sympathy.  Bo  it  so, 
tbe  question  remains  strictly  a  question  of  prime  necessity  in  the 
economic  system  of  a  crowded  country.  Nature  will  have  it  so, 
whether  we  Uke  it  or  not.  She  destines  the  material  elements  of 
my  body  to  enter  the  vegetable  world  on  purpose  to  supply  another 
animal  organism  which  takes  my  place.  She  wants  me,  and  I  must 
gen  There  is  no  help  for  it.  When  shall  I  follow — with  quick 
obedience,  or  unwillingly,  truant-like,  traitor-like,  to  her  and  her 
grand  design  ?  Her  capital  is  intended  to  bear  good  interest  and  to 
)ield  quick  return  ;  all  her  ways  prove  it — "  increase  and  multiply  " 
u  her  first  and  constant  law.  Shall  her  riches  be  hid  in  earth  to 
oorropt  and  bear  no  present  fruit;  or  he  utilised,  without  loss  of 
lime,  value,  and  interest,  for  the  benefit  of  starving  survivors  ? 
Nature  hides  no  talent  in  a  napkin ;  we,  her  unprofitable  servants 
oaly,  thwaii  her  ways  and  delay  the  consummation  of  her  will 

Ib  a  practical  illustration  required  %  Nothing  is  easier,  London 
WIS  computed,  by  the  census  of  1871,  to  contain  3,254,260  persons,  of 
whom  80,430  died  within  the  year.     I  have  come  to  the  conclusion, 
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after  a  very  carefully  made  estimate,  that  the  amount  oS.  ashes  and 
bone  earth,  such  as  is  derived  by  perfect  combustion,  belonging  to 
and  buried  with  those  persons,  is  by  weight  about  206,820  lbs.  The 
pecuniary  value  oi  this  highly  concentrated  form  of  animal  solids  is 
veiy  considerable.  For  this  bone-earth  may  be  regarded  as  eqnivar- 
lent  to  at  least  six  or  seven  times  its  weight  of  dried  but  unbumed 
bones,  as  they  ordinarily  exist  in  commerce.  The  amount  of  other 
solid  matters  resolvable  by  burning  into  the  gaseous  food  of  plants, 
but  rendered  unavailable  by  burial  for,  say,  fifty  or  a  hundred  yean 
or  more,  is  about  5,584,000  lbs.,  the  value  of  which  is  quite  in(»lca- 
lable,  but  it  is  certainly  enormous  as  compared  with  the  preceding. 

This  is  for  the  population  of  the  metropolis  only :  that  of  Ae 
United  Kingdom  for  the  same  year  amounted  to  31,483,700  persons, 
or  nearly  ten  times  the  population  of  London.  TiJdng  into  con- 
sideration a  somewhat  lower  death-rate  for  the  imperial  average,  it 
will  at  all  events  be  quite  within  the  limit  of  truthful  statement  to 
multiply  the  above  quantities  by  nine  in  order  to  obtain  the  amount 
of  valuable  economic  material  annually  diverted  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  a  long  term  of  years  from  its  ultimate  destiny  by  our 
present  method  of  interment. 

The  necessary  complement  of  this  ceaseless  waste  of  commodity 
most  precious  to  organic  life,  and  which  must  be  replaced,  or  the 
population  could  not  exist,  is  the  purchase  by  this  country  of  that 
same  material  from  other  countries  less  populous  than  our  own,  and 
which  can,  therefore,  at  present  spare  it.  This  we  do  to  the  amount 
of  much'more  than  half  a  million  pounds  sterling  per  annum.* 

Few  persons,  I  believe,  have  any  notion  that  these  importations  of 
foreign  bones  are  rendered  absolutely  necessary  by  the  hoarding  of  oiur 
own  some  six  feet  below  the  surface.  The  former  we  acquire  at  a 
large  cost  for  the  original  purchase  and  for  freight.  The  latter  we  place, 
not  in  the  upper  soil  where  they  would  be  utilised,  but  in  the  lower 
soil,  where  they  are  not  merely  useless,  but  where  they  often  mingle 
with  and  pollute  the  streams  which  furnish  our  tables.  And  in  order  to 
eflfect  this  absurd,  if  not  wicked,  result,  we  incur  a  lavish  expenditure! 
I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  enormous  sums  which  are  wasted  in  effecting 
burial  according  to  our  present  custom,  a  part  of  the  question  which 
can  by  no  means  be  passed  over.  For  the  funeral  rites  of  the 
80,000  in  London  last  year,  let  a  mean  cost  of  ten  pounds  per  head 
be  accepted  as  an  estimate  which  certainly  does  not  err  on  the  side  of 

•  Value  of  Bones  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  of  which  by  far  the  lazgw 
part  is  employed  for  manure,  have  been  in 

1866 £409,690 

1869 600,029 

1872 763,185 

«"  Statistical  Abstract,''  20th  Number.    Spottiswoode,  187a. 
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excess.*  Eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  must  therefore  be  reckoned 
as  absolute  loss,  to  the  costs  already  incurred  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  system.     Thus  we  pay  every  way  and  doubly  for  our  folly. 

What  then  is  it  proposed  to  substitute  for  this  custom  of  burial  ? 
The  answer  is  easy  and  simple.  Do  that  which  is  done  in  all  good 
work  of  every  kind — ^follow  Nature's  indication,  and  do  the  work  she 
does^  but  do  it  better  and  more  rapidly.  For  example,  in  the  human 
body  she  sometimes  throws  off  a  diseased  portion  in  order  to  save 
life,  by  slow  and  clumsy  efforts,  it  is  true,  and  productive  of  much 
suffering ;  the  surgeon  performs  the  same  task  more  rapidly  and 
better,  follows  her  lead,  and  improves  on  it.  Nature  s  many  agents, 
laden  with  power,  the  over-action  of  which  is  harmful,  we  cannot 
stop,  but  we  tame,  guide,  and  make  them  our  most  profitable 
servants.  So  here,  also,  let  us  follow  her.  The  naturally  slow  and 
disagi-eeable  process  of  decomposition  which  we  have  made  by  one 
mode  of  treatment  infinitely  more  slow  and  not  less  repulsive,  we 
can  by  another  mode  of  treatment  greatly  shorten  and  accomplish 
without  offence  to  the  living.  What  in  this  particular  matter  is 
naturally  the  work  of  weeks  or  months,  can  be  perfectly  done  in  an 
hour  or  two. 

The  Problem  to  be  worked  is  :  Given  a  dead  body,  to  resolve  it 
into  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia,  and  the  mineral  elements, 
rapidly,  safely,  and  not  unpleasantly. 

The  answer  may  be  practically  supplied  in  a  properly  constructed 
furaace.  The  gases  can  be  driven  off  without  offensive  odour,  the 
mineral  constituents  will  remain  in  a  crucible.  The  gases  will  ere 
night  be  consumed  by  plants  and  trees.  The  ashes  or  any  portion  of 
them  may  be  preserved  in  a  funeral  utn,  or  may  be  scattered  on  the 
fields,  which  latter  is  their  righteous  destination.  No  scents  or 
balsams  are  needed,  as  on  Greek  and  Roman  piles,  to  overcome  the 
noxious  effluvia  of  a  corpse  burned  in  open  air.  Modem  science  is 
equal  to  the  task  of  thus  removing  the  dead  of  a  great  city  without 
instituting  any  form  of  nuisance  ;  none  such  as  those  we  tolerate 
everywhere  from  many  factories,  both  to  air  and  streams.  Plans  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  have  been  considered ;  but  discussion  of 
the  subject  alone  is  aimed  at  here.     To  treat  our  dead  after  this 

*  Items  comprised  in  the  calculation — 

1.  Cost  of  shroud,  coffin,  labour  of  digging  a  grave— essential  now  in  all 

burials. 

2.  Cost  of  funeral  carriages,  horses,  trappings,  and  accoutrements. 
Ornamental  coffins  in  wood  and  metal. 

Vaults  and  monumental  art — more  or  less  employed  in  all  funerals  above 
the  rank  of  pauper. 
The  cost  of  simple  modes  of  transit  are  not  included  in  the  calculation,  because 
necessary  in  any  case,  whatever  the  destination  of  the  body.    The  above-named  items 
are  only  necessaiy  in  the  case,  of  interment  in  a  fiprave,  and  not  one  would  be  required, 
far  example,  in  tiie  case  of  cremation  or  burning  of  the  body. 
yoi<.  xxin.  z 
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fashion  would  return  millions  of  capital  without  delay  to  the  bosom 
of  mother  earth,  who  would  give  us  back  large  returns  at  compound 
interest  for  the  deposit. 

Who  can  doubt  now  that  the  question  is  one  of  vital  economy  to 
the  people  of  this  country  ?  This  is  still  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  sentiment.  And  what  has 
sentiment  to  urge  on  behalf  of  the  present  process  ?  Let  us  see 
what  the  process  is. 

So  far  as  I  dare  !  for  could  I  paint  in  its  true  colours  the  ghastly 
picture  of  that  which  happens  to  the  mortal  remains  of  the  dearest 
we  have  lost,  the  page  would  be  too  deeply  stained  for  publication. 
I  forbear,  therefore,  to  trace  the  steps  of  the  process  which  begins  so 
soon  and  so  painfully  to  manifest  itself  after  that  brief  hour  has 
passed,  when  "  she  lay  beautiful  in  death."  Such  loveliness  as  that 
I  agree  it  might  be  treason  to  destroy,  could  its  existence  be 
perpetuated,  and  did  not  Nature  so  ruthlessly  and  so  rapidly  blight 
her  own  handy-work,  in  furtherance  of  her  own  grand  purpose. 
The  sentiment  of  the  survivor  on  behalf  of  preserving  the  beauty  of 
form  and  expression,  were  it  possible  to  do  so,  would,  I  confess,  go  far 
to  neutralise  the  argument  based  on  utility,  powerful  as  it  is.  But  a 
glimpse  of  the  reality  which  we  achieve  by  burial  would  annihilate 
in  an  instant  :»jevery  sentiment  for  continuing  that  process.  Nay, 
more  ;  it  would.ivrouse  a  powerful  repugnance  to  the  horrible  notion 
that  we  too  must  some  day  become  so  vile  and  offensive,  and,  it  may 
be,  so  dangerous  j^  a  repugnance  surmountable  only  through  the  firm 
belief  that  after  death  the  condition  of  the  body  is  a  matter  of  utter 
indifference  to  its  dead  life-tenant.  Surely  if  we,  the  living,  are  to 
have  sentiments,  ^r  to  exercise  any  choice  about  the  condition  of  our 
bodies  after  death,  those  sentiments  and  that  choice  must  be  in  favour 
of  a  physical  condition  which  cannot  be  thought  of  either  as  repulsive 
in  itself  or  as  injurious  to  others. 

There  is  a  source  of  very  painful  dread,  as  I  have  reason  to  know, 
little  talked  of,  it  is  true,  but  keenly  felt  by  many  persons  at  some 
time  or  another,  the  horror  of  which  to  some  is  inexpressible.  It  is 
the  dread  of  premature  burial ;  the  fear  lest  some  deep  trance  should 
be  mistaken  for  death,  and  that  the  awakening  should  take  place  too 
late.  Happily  such  occurrences  must  bo  exceedingly  rare,  especially 
in  this  country,  where  the  interval  between  death  and  burial  is 
considerable,  and  the  fear  is  almost  a  groundless  one.  Still,  the 
conviction  that  such  a  fate  is  possible,  which  cannot  be  altogether 
denied — will  always  be  a  source  of  severe  trial  to  some.  With 
cremation  no  such  catastrophe  could  ever  occur ;  and  the  completeness 
of  a  properly  conducted  process  would  render  death  instantaneous 
and  painless  if  by  any  unhappy  chance  an  individual  so  circum- 
stanced were  submitted  to  it.     But  the  guarantee  against  this  danger 
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would  be  doubled,  since  inepection  of  the  entire  body  must  of 
necessity  immediately  precede  the  act  of  cremation,  no  such  inspection 
being  possible  under  the  present  system. 

In  order  to  meet  a  possible  objection  to  the  substitution  of  crema- 
tion for  burial,  let  me  observe  that  the  former  is  equaUy  susceptible 
with  the  latter  of  association  with  religious  funereal  rites,  if  not 
more  so.  Never  could  the  solemn  and  touching  words  "ashes  to 
ashes,  dust  to  dust,"  be  more  appropriately  uttered  than  over  a  body 
about  to  be  consigned  to  the  furnace ;  while,  with  a  view  to 
metaphor,  the  dissipation  of  almost  the  whole  body  in  the  atmo- 
sphere in  the  ethereal  form  of  gaseous  matter  is  far  more  suggestive 
as  a  type  of  another  and  a  brighter  life,  than  the  consignment  of  the 
body  to  the  abhorred  prison  of  the  tomb. 

I  do  not  propose  to  describe  here   the  processes  which  have  been 
employed,  or  any  improved  system  which  might  be  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  ensuring  rapid    and    perfect  combustion   of  the   body, 
although  much  might  be  said  in  reference  to  these  mattera.     There 
IB  no  doubt  that  further  experiments  and  research  are  wanting  for 
the  practical  improvement  of  the  process,  especially  if  required  to  be 
conducted  on  a  large  scale.     Something  has  been  already  accom- 
plished, and  with  excellent  results.     I  refer  to  recent  examples  of 
the  process  as  practised  by  Dr.  L.  Brunetti,  Professor  of  Patho- 
logical Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Padua.     These  were  exhibited 
at  the  Exposition  of  Vienna,  where  I  had  the  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing them  with  care.     Professor  Brunetti  exposed  the  residue  from 
bodies  and  parts  of  bodies  on  which  he  had  practised  cremation  by 
different  methods,  and  the  results  of  his  latest  experience  may  be 
summarized  as  follows  :      The  whole  process  of   incineration  of  a 
human  adult  body  occupied  three  and  a-half  hours.     The  ashes  and 
We  earth  weighed  1*70  kilo., about  three  pounds  and  three  quai*ters 
avoirdupois.     They  were  of  a  delicate  white,  and  were  contained  in 
a  glass  box  about  twelve  inches  long,  by  eight  inches  wide,  and 
eight  deep.      The   quantity  of  wood   used  to   effect   absolute  and 
complete   incineration,   may   be    estimated  from  its  weight,   about 
150  pounds.     He  adds  that  "  its  cost  was  one  florin  and  twenty 
kreuzers,"  about  two  shillings  and  fourpence  English.     The  box  was 
that  marked  No.  IX.  in  the  case,  which  was  No.  4149  in  the  Cata- 
logue :  Italian. 

In  an  adjacent  case  was  an  example  of  mummification  by  the 
latest  and  most  successful  method.  By  a  series  of  chemical  processes 
it  has  been  attempted*  to  preserve  in  the  corpise  the  appearance 
natural  to  life,  as  regards  colour  and  form.  Admirable  as  the  result 
appears  to  be  in  preserving  anatomical  and  pathological  specimens 
of  the  body,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  very  far  from  successful  when 
applied  to  the  face  and  hand.    At  best  a  condition  is  produced  which 
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resembles  a  badly-coloured  and  not  well-formed  waxen  image.  And 
the  consciousness  that  this  imperfect  achievement  is  4;he  real  person 
and  not  a  likeness,  so  far  from  being  calculated  to  enhance  its  value 
to  the  survivor,  produces  the  very  painful  impression,  as  it  were,  of 
a  debased  original ;  while,  moreover,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  aware 
that  the  substitution  of  such  an  image  for  the  reality  must  in  time 
replace  the  mental  picture  which  exists,  of  the  once  living  face 
lighted  by  emotion  and  intelligence,  of  which  the  preserved  face  is 
wholly  destitute. 

To  return  to  the  process  of  ci-emation.  There  are  still  numerous 
considerations  in  its  favour  which  might  be  adduced,  of  which  I  shall 
name  only  one ;  namely,  the  opportunity  it  offers  of  escape 
from  the  ghastly  but  costly  ceremonial  which  mostly  awaits  our 
remains  after  death.  How  often  have  the  slender  shares  of  the 
widow  and  orphan  been  diminished  in  order  to  testify,  and  so  unne- 
cessarily, their  loving  memory  of  the  deceased,  by  display  of  plumes 
and  silken  scarves  about  the  unconscious  clay.  And  again,  how 
prolific  of  mischief  to  the  living  is  the  attendance  at  the  burial 
ground,  with  uncovered  head,  and  damp-struck  feet,  in  pitiless 
weather,  at  that  chilling  rite  of  sepulture.  Not  a  few  deaths  have  been 
clearly  traceable  to  the  act  of  oflFering  that  "  last  tribute  of  respect." 

Perhaps  no  great  change  can  be  expected  at  present  in  the  public 
opinions  current,  or  rather  in  the  conventional  views  which  obtain, 
on  the  subject  of  burial,  so  ancient  is  the  practice,  and  so  clo.sely 
associated  is  it  with  sentiments  of  affection  and  reverence  for  the 
deceased.  To  many  persons,  any  kind  of  change  in  our  treatment 
of  the  dead  will  be  suggestive  of  sacrilegious  interference,  however 
remote  either  in  fact  or  by  resemblance  to  it,  such  change  may  be 
Millions  still  cherish  deep  emotions  connected  both  with  the  past  and 
the  future  in  relation  to  the  "  Campo  Santo,"  and  the  annual  "  Jour 
des  Morts."  And  mf^ny  of  these  might  be  slow  to  learn,  that,  if  thB 
preservation  of  concrete  remains  and  the  ability  to  offer  the  tribute 
of  devotion  at  a  shrine  be  desired,  cremation  equally,  if  not  better, 
than  burial,  secures  those  ends.  On  the  other  hand,  I  know  how 
many  there  are  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  who  only  require 
the  assurance  that  cremation  is  practically  attainable  to  declare  their 
strong  preference  for  it,  and  to  substitute  it  for  what  they  conceive  to 
be  the  present  defective  and  repulsive  procedure.  A  few  such 
might  by  combination  for  the  purpose,  easily  examine  the  subject 
still  further  by  experiment,  and  would  ultimately  secure  the.  power 
if  they  desired  to  put  it  in  practice  for  themselves.  And  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  which  such  examples  would  afford,  could  not 
fail  to  hasten  the  adoption  of  what  I  am  fairly  entitled  to  call,  the 
Natural,  in  place  of  the  present  Artificial  Treatment  of  the  body  after 
death.  Henry  Thompson. 


THE  SHIELD  OF  ACHILLES. 


PREFACE. 


rpHE  famous  Episode  of  the  Shield  of  Achilles  in  Homer  is,  in  its 
-^  conception,  alike  daring  and  simple,  in  its  execution  alike  com- 
plete and  gorgeous,  from  the  nature  of  the  topics,  and  the  telling 
sharpness  of  outline  with  which  they  are  presented.  The  employ- 
ment of  a  Divine  personage  as  the  artificer  of  the  Shield  seems  to 
show  that  the  design  went  far  beyond  anything  which  the  eyes  of  his 
countrymen  had  been  wont  to  view,  and  was  in  eflfect  conceived  in 
the  mind  of  the  Poet,  not  founded  as  a  whole  upon  experience,  and 
not  representative  of,  but  very  much  more  advanced  than,  the  Art  of 
the  period  in  which  he  lived. 

This  introduction  of  the  god  has  the  advantage,  too,  of  enabling 
the  Poet,  without  extravagance,  to  push  to  its  furthest  limit  the  vis 
tdvida,  the  living  and  life-giving  power,  of  his  genius,  and  not  only 
to  btroduce  successions  of  events  into  one  and  the  same  scene,  but 
to  endow  the  things  and  persons  represented  with  other  incidents  of 
vitaKty ;  as  when  the  upturned  earth  darkens  behind  the  plough,  and 
we  are  made  to  see  the  actual  progress  of  the  dragging  of  the  slain  out 
of  the  battle. 

The  Art  of  the  Shield  is  in  thorough  consonance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Homeric  Poems ;  that  is  to  say,  its  basis  is  thoroughly  liuman, 
thoroughly  objective,  and  thoroughly  realistic.     It  does  not  seek  aid 
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from  the  unseen ;  from  the  converse  of  man  with  his  own  spirit ; 
from  ideaJ  conceptions;  or  even  from  history  or  legend.  Human 
interest  in  the  actual  known  human  life^  with  its  ten-estrial  abode, 
its  pursuits,  its  simple  institutions,  its  vicissitudes,  is  the  keynote  of 
the  whole. 

For  us  and  for  our  time,  it  may  seem  that  realistic  means  prosaic  ; 
and  for  corroborative  emblems  of  this  proposition  may  be  chosen 
some  of  our  statues  in  coat,  waistcoat,  and  trowsers  ;  some  of  our 
highly  conventional  painting  ;  and  the  large  measure  in  which  our 
poetry,  since  the  days  of  Scott  and  Crabbe,  has  quitted  this  field,  like 
an  animal  flying  from  some  recurrence  of  the  glacial  period  in  these 
latitudes  to  seek  a  more  congenial  clime.  It  is  the  voice  of  humanity, 
no  longer  young,  which  says  to  us, — 

"  The  things  which  I  have  seen  I  now  can  see  no  more/* 

and, — 

"  I  know,  where'er  I  go, 
That  there  hath  past  away  a  glory  from  the  earth."  * 

But  what  is  flat  and  stale  to  us  was  intensely  poetical  to  the  youth 
of  our  world.  The  cup  which  we  have  drunk  was  but  just  presented 
to.  its  lips.  The  bloom  was  yet  on  the  grape,  the  aroma  yet  in  the 
draught.  The  first  perception  of  the  forms  of  beauty  seems  to  have  a 
life  and  force  for  the  race,  as  well  as  for  the  individual,  which  is 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  which  cannot  be  retained.  We  may  be  thank- 
ful that  some  of  it,  at  least,  has  been  precipitated  into  palpable  and 
lasting  forms  for  our  behoof. 

It  appears  to  me,  indeed,  that  the  genuine  realism  of  Homer  not 
only  is  observable  in  this  famous  episode,  but  even  reaches  its  climax 
here.  Never  was  outward  Fact  so  glorified  by  the  Muse.  Nowhere  in 
poetry,  to  my  knowledge,  is  there  such  an  accumulation  of  incidents 
without  crowding.  The  king  is  glad  as  he  watches  his  reapers  and 
his  crop ;  but  with  this  exception,  there  is  hardly  anywhere  the 
description  of  a  pure  mental  emotion.  It  is  sometimes  well  to 
employ  statistics  in  aid  of  criticism.  Let  us  test  the  Shield  by  the 
number  of  its  epithets.  I  have  counted  them,  endeavouring  to  separate 
between  those  which  belong  to  the  quid  from  those  which  belong  to 
the  quxde.  The  latter  alone,  I  apprehend,  are  epithets  proper  :  and 
I  cannot  reckon  of  these  more  than  sixty-eight  in  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  lines  :  a  number  surprisingly  small,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  whole  consists  of  strictly  descriptive  poetry,  t 

♦  Wordsworth, "  Ode  on  the  Recollections  of  Childhood;' 

t  The  epithets  in  the  corresponding  episode  of  the  ^neid,  compared  with  the 
number  of  lines,  seem  to  be  nearly  twice  as  many. 
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There  is,  however,  one  point  in  which,  above  all  othei-s,  the  Shield 
Achilles  is  distinguished  hy  its  daring  form  from  meet,  if  not  all, 
her  poetical  representations  of  a  work  of  art.     It  is  the  degree  in 
which  it  is  charged  with  life  and  activity.     Of  the  twelve  pictures 
descriptive  of  scene,s  familiar  to  the  eye,  almost  every  one  contains 
a  narrative  ;  and  this  narrative  is  made  to  pass  before  the  eye  with  a 
vivid  rapidity  which  is  alike  enchanting  and  impre^isive.     There  is 
but  a  single  exception,  and  it  is  admirably  chosen  :  the  sheep  at 
pasture  give  us  a  piece  of  still  life,  with  a  subject  most  appropriate  to 
the  mode  of  representation.     Even  the  descri]»tion  of  the  heavens  is 
animated  with  the  spiiit  of  movement.     Orion  is  watched,  or  waited 
Ml.  by  the  Bear.     And  the  moon  is  a  filling  or  waxing  moon.     So  I 
have  translated  it,  in  opposition  to  Pope  and  to  high  lexicographical 
authorities,  after  consideration,  and  mth  confidence.     The  genius  of 
the  present  participle  {TtKiiBouaav),  to  say  the  very  least,  seems  to  war- 
rant that  mode  of  rendering.    But  pictorially,  I  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that  Homer  meant  to  place  a  little  round  moon  in  competition  with  a 
large  round  sun.    And,  so  far  a^  poetry  is  concerned,  it  is  sm*ely  in  the 
spirit  of  this  most  animated  episode  to  represent  the  moon  as  grow- 
ing rather  than  as  stationary  in  figure.     AVe  cannot  fail  to  observe 
how  much  more  this  is  in  keeping  witli  the  Poet's  treatment  of  the 
Sun.    Here  he  has  no  change  of  shape  to  call  in  aid :  so  ha  touches 
him  with  the   spark  of  life    in   another  form,    by  caUing  him  the 
unweafying  Sun,     This  plirase  at  once  brings  bt-fure  the  rnind  Iiis  daily 
journey,  how  he  climbs  and  then  descends  the  lieaven. 

Upon  the  whole*  I  would  venture  to  submit  it,  for  the  considera- 
tion of  those  who  have  a  more  extensive  and  accm'ate  command  of 
poetical  literature  than  myself,  whether  any  poet  of  any  age  has  been 
ho  hmtly  and  so  powerful  as  Homer  in  the  imaginative  handling  of 
mutcrial  objects  of  Art  for  the  purposes  of  Poetry  ?  This  hardiness 
imd  power  of  Homer  unquestionably  reach  their  climax  in  the 
*' Shield/' 

It  has  already  been  noticed  that  legend  does  not  enter  into  the 
representations  of  the  Shield.  The  short  roll  of  nascent  Greek 
liii^tory  or  tradition  had  alreatly,  at  the  epoch  of  tlie  Trojan  War, 
yielded  at  least  two  gi*eat  enterprises  of  historical  interest  to  posterity ; 
tbe  voyage  of  the  ship  Arrjo,  and  the  War  of  the  Seven  against 
Tbebes.  But  it  was  only  thus  making  its  beginning  ;  it  perhaps  was 
neither  rich  and  full  enough,  nor  as  yet  familiar  enough  to  the  mass, 
to  make  it  more  suitable  for  representations  like  that  on  the  Sliield, 
than  the  purely  unattached  and  impersonal  representations  with 
which  it  is  filled. 

It  may  be  also  thai  the  Eastern  character,  still  attaching  to  the 
god-artificer  Hephaistos,  would  have  presented  an  incongruity  in  tlie 
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treatment  of  purely  national  legends,  which  is  not  felt  where  the 
delineation  of  life,  though  thoroughly  Greek,  is  still  general,  and 
where  much  of  the  subject-matter  presented  was  probably  common 
to  Greece  and  to  the  Syrian  and  Assyrian  East. 

Virgil,  on  the  other  hand,  has  with  perfect  propriety  adopted  the 
basis  of  history  and  legend  for  his  otherwise  derivative  representation 
of  the  Shield  of  iEneas. 

But  perhaps  we  are  warranted  in  saying  that  the  entire  absence 
of  tradition  from  the  Homeric  Shield  not  only  accords  with  the  recency 
of  Greek  national  or  quasi-national  existence,  but  also  with  the  belief 
that  Art  had  not  yet  become,  so  to  speak,  endemic  in  Greece  ;  as  we 
may  feel  certain  that  the  intense  patriotism,  which  pervades  the 
Iliad,  would  at  a  very  early  stage  of  development  have  impressed 
upon  Greek  art  a  national  character  by  the  free  use  of  legend  for  the 
purpose.* 

llie  materials  used  in  the  composition  of  the  Shield  deserve 
notice.  The  metals  cast  into  the  furnace  are  copper,  tin,  gold,  and 
silver;  and  in  one  passage  we  find  what  may  be  a  reference  to 
iri/avo9,  or  bronze,  resulting  from  a  mixture  of  tin  and  copper ;  but 
it  is  a  question  whether  the  mixed  metal  yielding  the  dark  colour  is 
intended,  or  the  dark  colour  only.  Nowhere  else  in  Homer  is  there 
a  reference  to  the  making  of  a  mixed  metal.  In  general,  to  say  the 
least,  the  workmanship  of  the  Shield  is  employed  upon  the  several 
metals,  single  and  uncombined ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Poet 
meant,  by  their  free  intermixture,  to  aim  at  the  efiect  of  colour.! 
This  likelihood  is  confirmed  by  his  repeated  use  of  the  word 
TToiKi^Ao),  to  variegate,  which  seems  to  be  taken  from  the  sister 
art  of  embroidery,  and  which  is  applied  with  a  peculiai-  propriety  to 
the  most  brilliant  of  all  the  representations,  that  of  the  Dance  at 
the  close. 

The  reader,  even  in  a  translation,  cannot  fail  to  observe  the  highly 
archaic  picture  of  life,  presented  by  the  scenes  upon  the  Shield.  The 
scene  of  the  trial  respecting  the  fine  for  homicide  belongs  to  a  stage 
of  society  anterior  to  law,  though  forms  of  polity  have  begun  to 
exist ;  and  when  corruption,  by  the  receipt  of  gifts  other  than  the 
acknowledged  public  premium  for  superior  judgment,  (doi^odokia,) 
had  not  yet  come  in.  That  of  the  harvest,  where  the  master  of  the 
reapers  is  also  the  King,  is  yet  nearer  the  patriarchal  stage;  but 
some  difference  is  to  be  expected  between  the  country  and  the  town ; 
which  are  distinct  from  one  another  in  the  Shield  as  they  ai-e  also  in 

*  I  may  refer  to  Mr.  A.  S.  Murray  on  the  Homeric  Question,  Gontehporaby 
Review,  January,  1874,  p.  239. 

t  See  Pope  s  Observations  on  the  Shield,  following  his  18th  book.  But  he  goes 
greatly  beyond  what  I  have  stated. 
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the  niad.*  In  no  particular  do  the  manners  of  the  Shield  appear  to 
differ  from  those  of  the  Poems  generally  :  they  are  certainly  not  less 
primitive. 

In  the  main  it  may  be  said,  as  to  the  subject-matter  of  the 
episode,  that  the  Poet  represents,  upon  the  surface  offered  by  the 
great  defensive  weapon  of  the  Warrior,  first,  through  its  outline,  a 
figure  of  the  universe,  such  as  he  conceived  it ;.  secondly,  a  collection 
of  all  those  scenes  and  events  of  human  life,  which  were  at  once  the 
most  stirring,  the  most  familiar,  and  the  most  impoitant. 

A  question  may  be  raised,  whether  we  ought  to  conceive  of  the 
form  of  the  Shield  as  oblong,  or  as  round.  This  is  not  the  place  for 
a  discussion  on  the  subject :  no  epithet  is  used,  in  the  description  of 
the  process  of  manufacture,  which  determines  it ;  but  I  have  taken 
the  Shield  to  be  oblong ;  and  I  may  observe  that  Pope,  who  treats 
it  as  round,  in  reliance  apparently  upon  an  erroneous  rendering 
of  a  word  (avrvf ),  assumes  for  it  a  diameter  of  no  less  than  four 
feett 
It  is  probable  that  the  boss  in  the  middle  was  meant,  in  the  Poet's 

mind,  to  afford  space  and  a  suitable  shape  for  the  representation  of 

the  vault  of  heaven. 
The  scenes  wrought  upon  the^  Shield  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  Earth,  Sea,  and  Heavenly  bodies; 

2.  In  a  city  at  peace,  we  have 

a.  Marriage  processions  and  festivities  : 
6.  A  judicial  suit,  tried  by  the  people,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Elders. 

3.  In  a  city  at  wai-, — 

a.  A  scene  before  the  ramparts : 

b.  An  ambush  and  surprise  : 

c.  A  bloody  fight 

4.  The  ploughing  of  a  field. 

0.  The  harvest,  and  the  meal  in  preparation. 

6.  The  vintage,  with  music,  and  march  (or  something  more  than 

march)  to  time  of  the  vintagers. 

7.  A  herd  of  cattle  attacked  by  lions. 

8.  Sheep  at  pasture,  and  their  folds. 

9.  The  Dance. 

10.  The  great  Ocean  River,  encompassing  the  whole  ;  as,  in  the 
mind  of  Homer,  it  encompassed  the  surface  of  the  Earth. 
The  two  grand  over-ruling  conditions  of  human  life,  and  the  pre- 
vailing and  elementary  pursuits  of  human  industry,  are  thus  placed 
before  us  with  a  remarkable  comprehensiveness.     We  see  Peril  and 

•  IL  xxiii.  83«.  t  Obssrvations,  &c. 
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Safety,  Stir  and  Calm,  Toil  and  Pleasure ;  the  repast  prepared  to 
reward  the  one,  music  and  movement  enlivening  the  other. 

The  alternations  of  the  scenes  are  both  skilful  and  studied.  From 
the  bloody  fight  we  pass  to  the  activity  of  peaceful  industry ;  from  the 
furious  assault  of  the  lions  to  the  deep  repose  of  the  pasturing  flocks ; 
and  from  these  again  to  the  rapid  and  sparkling  animation  of  .the 
dance. 

We  may  however  remark  upon  what  the  Shield  does  not  contain 
as  well  as  on  what  it  does.     We  do  not  find  on  it  any  scene  of 

1.  Navigation  : 

2.  Hunting : 

3.  Any  domestic  art  or  trade  : 

4.  Religious  rite  or  observance. 

As  to  the  first,  it  is  plain  from  the  Poems  generally,  that  Naviga- 
tion had  not  yet  become  a  characteristic  or  familiar  feature  of  Greek 
life.  We  hear  nowhere  of  a  trading  ship,  except  in  connection  with 
the  Phoenicians. 

As  to  the  second,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  hunting  of  the 
Homeric  times  was  not  a  pastime,  but  a  pursuit  of  direct  utility, 
intended  to  rid  the  land  of  a  nuisance,  and  to  provide  for  the  safety 
of  property.  When  it  is  thus  viewed,  we  have  the  substance  of 
hunting  given  us  in  the  singularly  animated  scene  of  the  lions  and 
the  bull. 

With  respect  to  the  third  head,  we  may  bear  in  mind  that  the  use- 
ful arts  of  the  period  were  for  the  most  part  homely,  sedentary,  and 
single-handed.  Even  for  his  similes,  Homer  has  but  Uttle  employed 
them :  much  less  could  they  come  up  to  the  dignity  of  these  more 
stirring  exhibitions  of  life.  Even  the  combined  labour  of  the  damsels 
in  the  Palace  of  Alkinoos — the  only  instance  given  us  in  the  Poem  of 
such  combination — would  have  supplied  but  a  tame  and  poor  picture 
for  the  Shield.  Moreover  it  is  rather  a  Phoenician,  than  a  Greek 
picture. 

The  absence  of  any  scene  representing  the  rites  and  observances 
of  religion,  opens  much  wider  questions. 

The  great  and  standing  institution  of  ancient  religion  was 
sacrifice. 

We  have  this  in  Homer  as  associated  with  particular  places,  like 
the  grove  and  fountain  of  the  Nymphs  near  the  town  of  Ithaka  ;*  or 
•  with  rare  and  solemn  occasions,  like  the  hecatomb  to  Apollo  in  the 
First  Iliad,"|-  and  the  sacrifice  of  Agamemnon  in  the  Third.  I  Lastly, 
it  is  an  incident  of  the  common  meal,  as  we  see  both  in  other  places, 
and  in  this  very  description,  where  the  Heralds  had  "sacrificed," 
that  is,  had  killed  and  cooked,  a  great  ox  for  the  meal  of  the  reapers. 
♦  Od.  xvu.  204—11.  t  IL  L  44<-.  {  II.  iii.  *2r,4. 
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None  of  these  thifee  occasions  of  sacrifice  were  available  for  a  prominent 
position  on  the  surface  of  the  Shield  :  the  first  and  second,  because 
they  were  occasional,  not  ordinary ;  the  third,  because  it  could  not 
command  the  requisite  breadth  and  liveliness  of  interest  as  a  separate 
or  special  subject.    In  truth,  the  observances  of  religion  filled  no  large 
place  in  the  Greek  mind,  even  in  the  Homeric  times.    And  this  leads 
to  a  wider  form  and  scope  of  observation.     We  find  here,  in  this 
extraordinary  poetic  achievement  of  Homer,  on  early  indication,  an 
embryb,  so  to  speak^  of  that  principle  which  was  to  reach  its  fullest 
manifestation  in  the  Greek  of  the  classical  period,  the  principle  of 
the  sufficiency  of  this,  our  human,  earthly  life ;  without  any  capital 
regard  to  what  is  before  us  in  futurity,  or  what  is  above  and  around 
us  in  the  unseen  world.     Hence  the  Shield  contains  no  Birth,  and  no 
Funeral,  of  man.     The  beginning  and  the  end  of  life  are  endowed 
for  Christians  with  so  intense  an  interest,  that  we  are  apt  to  forget 
how  different  an  aspect  they  offered  to  those  beyond  the  pale.     Both 
of  them  are  swathed  in  weakness  or  distress,  and  the  Greek  had  no 
charm  in  his  possession  which   could  invest  distress  and  weakness 
with  beauty,  or  infuse  into  them  the  glow  of  life.     Soitow  had  not 
;«t  been  glorified.    Scenes  like  these,  he  would  say,  do  not  make  up 
the  completeness  of  life,  but  impair  it :  they  are  not  to  be  acknow- 
ledged as  legitimately  belonging  to  it ;  we  submit  to  them,  for  we 
cannot  help  submitting  ;  but  they  form  no  portion  of  our  glory,  and 
we  put  them  out  of  sight. 

Fulness  of  energy  in  the  powers  of  body  and  mind,  and  fulness  of 
delight  following,  their  exercise  ;  action  rewarded  in  itself,  and  sus- 
tained by  this  reward ;  a  sphere  bright,  brilliant,  bounded,  self-con- 
tained, self-supported,  full  of  all  things  glorious,  beautiful,  and 
strong ;  such  was  the  aim  of  life  for  the  Greek,  ajid  all  that  tended  to 
break  and  banish  the  illusion  was  carefully  kept  away  from  thought 
and  riew.  The  spirit  which  pervades  the  action  of  the  Shield  is 
therefore  the  spirit  of  joy :  joy  in  movement,  joy  in  repose ;  joy  in 
peace,  and  joy  in  battle :  anywhere  and  always  joy,  until  the  day 
that  must  come  shall  come,  and  the  final  plunge  is  made  into  the 
Darkness,  where  a  Sceptre,  ruling  all  the  dead,  is  not  worth  as  much 
as  is  the  mess  of  a  labourer  for  hire,  though  the  master  be  poor,  and 
can  give  but  scanty  cheer,*  if  only  it  be  had  beneath  the  cheerful  sun 
and  in  the  abode  of  the  living. 

In  writing  thus  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  Greek  Tragedy.  But 
I  do  not  think  it  qualifies  the  general  truth  of  my  position ;  and  I 
would  recommend  those  who  doubt,  to  consult  the  remarkable  obser- 
vations of  Bishop  Butler,  in  the  A  nalogy^  on  passive  habits. 

*  Od.  xi.  489. 
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Upon  the  Translation  I  have  only  to  say  that  I  have  aimed  at  great 
fidelity — ^in  a  word,  at  the  representation  of  Homer  as  he  is ;  though 
well  aware  in  how  slight  a  measure  this  object  can  have  been  gained : 
for  in  the  effort  to  hold  firmly  by  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  Poet, 
the  ethereal  parts  escape. 

I  have  given  to  the  obscure  word  evrai  the  sense  of  ramparts, 
which  the  context  seems  almost  to  require :  and  I  have  not  attempted 
to  render  by  any  exact  equivalent  the  expression  periclutos  Ainphi^ 
gueeis;  even  Chapman  in  this  place  recoils  from  the  letter,  and 
translates  the  phrase  '  the  famous  Artsman/ 
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II.  xviiL  468—008. 


So  He  spake,  and  left  the  goddess ; 

Straightway  to  the  bellows  drew, 
Fixed  them  fireward,  set  them  blowing ; 

Mouths  a  score  in  all  they  blew. 
Reddening,  whitening,  all  the  furnace 

With  their  timely  various  blast. 
As  the  god  and  work  required  it. 

Slower  now,  and  now  more  fast. 
Precious  gold,  and  stubborn  copper, 

Silver  store,  and  tin,  he  cast 
In  the  flame.    The  ponderous  anvil 

Next  upon  its  block  he  tries ; 
One  band  grasps  the  sturdy  hammer, 

One  the  pincers  firmly  plies. 
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IL 

First  of  all,  the  Shield  he  moulded 

Broad,  and  strong,  and  wrought  throughout. 
With  a  bright  and  starry  border. 

Threefold  thick,  set  round  about. 
Downward  hung  its  belt  of  silver, 

Five  the  layers  of  the  Shield, 
And  with  skilful  mind  he  sculptured 

Rare  devices  o'er  its  field. 


III. 

There  he  wrought  Earth,  Sea,  and  Heaven, 

There  he  set  the  unwearying  Sun, 
And  the  waxing  Moon,  and  stars  that 

Crown  the  blue  vault  every  one ; 
Pleiads,  Hyads,  strong  Orion, 

Arctos,  hight  to  boot  the  Wain. 
He  upon  Orion  waiting. 

Only  he  of  all  the  train 
Shunning  still  the  baths  of  Ocean, 

Wheels  and  wheels  his  round  again.  • 


IV. 


There  he  carved  two  goodly  Cities 
Thick  with  swarms  of  speaJcing  men. 
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Weddings  were  in  one,  and  banquets, 

Torches  'blazing  overhead, 
Nuptial  hymns,  and  from  their  chambers 

Brides  about  the  city  led. 
Here  to  pipe  and  harp  resounding 

Young  men  wildly  whirling  danced  ; 
While  the  women,  each  one  standing 

By  their  porch^s,  gaze  entranced. 


VI. 

But  the  townsmen  all  assembled 

In  the  forum  thronging  stood  ; 
For  a  strife  of  twain  had  risen. 

Suing  on  a  fine  of  blood. 
All  was  paid,  the  first  protested, 

Pleading  well  to  move  the  crowd ; 
Nought  was  had,  upheld  the  second ; 

Each  to  obey  an  umpire  vowed ; 
And  the  hearers,  as  they  sided 

This  or  that  way,  cheered  aloud. 
And  the  heralds  ordered  silence ; 

And,  on  chairs  of  polished  stone, 
Ranged  in  venerable  circle 

Sate  the  Elders.     One  by  one 
Each  the  clear-toned  herald's  sceptre 

Took,  and  standing  forth  alone 
Spake  his  mind.     Two  golden  talents 

Lay  before  them,  to  requite 
Only  him,  among  the  Judges, 

Straightliest  who  should  judge  the  right. 
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VII. 

But  before  the  second  City 

Bright  in  arms  two  Armies  lay. 
Evil  choice  one  gave  the  other : 

Either  half  the  goods  to  pay 
In  that  smiling  town,  or  see  it 

Given  to  fire  and  slaughter.     They 
Brooked  it  not,  but  armed  for  ambush. 

Wives  beloved,  and  stripling  hands. 
And  with  these  the  age-bound  greybeards, 

Guard  the  wall.    Off  march  the  bands. 


vni. 

Ares  and  Athenfe  lead  them  ; 

Gold,  and  golden-clad,  they  gleam, 
Fair,  and  large  in  aims,  and  towering 

Right  and  left,  as  gods  beseem. 
Dwindled  either  host  beside  them. — 

One  to  ambush  held  its  way. 
Where  the  folk  was  used  to  water. 

And  along  the  river  lay 
Wrapt  in  swarthy  armour.     Yonder, 

Twain  for  scouts  they  set,  to  keep 
Watch  for  the  expected  booty, 

Curly-hornfed  beeves,  and  sheep. 
Soon  it  comes  in  view.     Two  shepherds 

Mirthful  music  heedless  play 
On  their  pipes.     Forewarned,  the  army 

Quick  make  havoc  of  the  prey, 
Snowy  flocks,  and  droves  of  oxen, 

And  the  swains  beside  them  slay. 
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IX. 

When  the  host  before  the  ramparts 

Heard  the  bellowiog  din  from  far, 
Mounted  each  man  on  his  chariot 

Drove  the  prancing  steeds  to  war  : 
Quick  they  came.     They  closed  in  battle 

Ranged  along  the  river^s  banks, 
And  they  hurled  the  sharp-tipped  *  lances 

Each  athwart  the  other's  ranks. 
Strife  and  Tumult  there  were  mingling, 

There  destroying  Fate  he  drew ; 
Some  alive  and  still  un wounded. 

Some  she  grasped,  with  gashes  new ; 
Some,  now  corpses,  through  the  tuimoil 

Draggling  by  the  feet  she  bore, 
And  her  shoulders  had  a  mantle 

Dabbled  foul  with  human  gore. 
Like  to  living  men  they  mingled, 

Fought  alive  with  might  and  main. 
And,  alive,  to  either  aimy 

Dragged  the  bodies  of  the  slain. 


X. 

There  he  set  a  loamy  fallow, 

Three  times  wrought,  full  soft,  and  wide 
Many  a  team,  and  many  a  ploughman 

Down  and  up  the  fallow  plied. 
And  as  each,  the  boundary  reaching, 

Turned,  would  one  that  stood  beside 

♦  literally,  copi)er-tipped. 
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Give  into  his  hands  the  wine-cup 

Honey-sweet.     So  each  more  fain, 
Wheeling  down  the  deep  soft  furrow, 

Eager  strove  the  bound  to  gain. 
And  the  darkening  glebe  behind  them, 

All  along,  albeit  of  gold. 
New  wrought  earth  in  hue  resembling, 

(Jave  a  marvel  to  behold. 


XL 

There  he  set  a  field  com-laden. 

In  that  field  the  shearers  reap, 
Qrasping  close  their  sharpened  sickles. 

Down  the  furrows,  heap  on  heap. 
Falls  the  grain  to  ground.     The  binders 

Sheaves,  in  order  following,  bind ; 
Bindera  three  :  to  whom  unwearied 

Carrier-lads  their  armfuls  bring. 
Watching  from  beside  the  furrow. 

Silent  near  them  stands  the  King, 
Staff  in  hand,  and  glad  in  spirit. 

By  an  oak  overshadowing, 
Heralds,  for  the  feast  preparing, 

Slay  a  weighty  ox,  and  dress ; 
And  the  women  strew  thick  o*er  it 

Barley-meal,  the  reaper's  mess. 


xn. 

There  he  set  a  goodly  vineyard. 
Laden  with  its  gi-apes  of  gold 
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Silver-pales  the  pendant  clusters 

Glossy-black  all  through  uphold. 
Moat  of  bronze  *  around  the  border, 

Round  the  moat  a  hedge  of  tin  ; 
One  small  path,  at  time  of  vintage, 

Lets  the  gatherers  out  and  in. 
And  the  train  of  youths  and  maidens 

In  the  wicker-baskets  brings, 
Blithe  of  thought,  the  luscious  fruitage. 

Daintily  a  stripling  sings 
To  his  clear-toned  lyre,  amongst  them. 

So  as  Linos  sung  of  yore  : 
They  too,  frisking,  shouting,  singing. 

Stamp  the  time  upon  the  floor. 


XIII. 

There  a  herd  of  kine  he  moulded. 

Some  in  tin,  and  some  in  gold. 
Lowing  they,  with  horns  uplifted, 

Rushed  afield  from  out  the  fold. 
Where  the  wavy  reed-bed  quivered, 

Where  the  sounding  river  rolled. 
Golden  herdsmen  four  attend  them, 

Nine  swift  dogs  behind.     When  lo  ! 
Dread  to  see,  a  pair  of  lions. 

Mid  the  kine  that  foremost  go 
Seized  a  bellowing  bull,  and  dragged  him 

Roaring.     Dogs  and  men  pursued. 


*  It  is  an  unsolved  question  whether  the  word  in  the  original  («wavfij)  refers  only 
to  colour,  or  to  a  metallic  substance.  In  my  opinion,  if  it  refers  to  a  metallic  sub- 
stance, that  substance  is  bronze. 
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They,  the  huge  hide  tearing  open, 
Lapped  the  "bowels  and  the  blood. 

While  the  herdsman,  void  of  purpose, 
Chid  the  swift  hounds  to  the  proof. 

These,  as  loath  to  grip  the  lions, 
Bayed  at  hand,  yet  held  aloof. 


XIV. 


There  a  pasture,  broad,  and  gleaming — 
White  with  sheep,  in  beauteous  glade. 

And  with  hut,  and  roof-clad  pen,  and 
Stall,  the  mighty  Master  made. 


XV. 

There  a  Dance  the  mighty  Master 

In  the  broidered  metal  wrought. 
Such  to  rich-haired  Ariadne 

Daidalos  in  Knossos  brought. 
Spacious  Knossos.     Youths  and  maidens, 

Maidens  grown  of  age  to  wed, 
Hand  on  wrist,  each  one  with  other, 

Through  the  mazes  lightly  sped. 
These  are  robed  in  rarest  muslin. 

Those  fine-woven  tunics  wear, 
Soft  with  glaze  of  oil,  and  glistening. 

These  are  crowned  with  garlands  fair. 
Those  their  golden  poniards,  hanging 

From  their  belts  of  silver,  bear. 
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Now  with  trained  feet  careering 

All  the  troop  in  circle*  flies. 
Like  the  potter's  wheel  +  and  gearing. 

Which  for  speed  he  sits  and  tries  ; 
Now  each  rank  in  backward  movement 

On  the  rank  behind  them  fall. 
Charmed  with  those  bewitching  dancers. 

Throngs  a  gazing  crowd.     Mid  all 
Harps  and  sings  the  sacred  minstrel : 

Ever,  as  his  notes  begin, 
Tumblers  twain  are  wildly  whirling 

Round  the  open  ring  within. 


XVI. 

Ocean's  might,  resistless  River, 

Last  of  all,  his  labour  sealed. 
Rolling  round  the  outmost  border 

Of  the  deftly-fashioned  Shield. 

1867.  W.  E.  Gladstone. 


*  The  fdmile  of  the  potter's  wheel  has  led  me  to  describe  the  danoe  in  terms  as 
circular ;  and  I  have  been  influenced  in  rendering  this  passage  to  a  certain  extent  l>y 
dances  as  I  have  seen  them  practised  by  a  Greek  village  population  of  this  day. 

t  "My  thoughts  arc  whirled  like  a  potter's  wheeL" — 1  Henry  VI.,  1,  5. 


CONTEMPORARY  EVOLUTION. 


PART  II. 


TN  the  first  part  of  this  Essay  *  an  endeavour  was  made  to  investi- 
•^  gate  the  meaning  and  tendency  of  that  great  process  of  social 
change  which  has  been  going  on  since  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
vhich  still  continues. 

This  process  was  explained  as  a  prolonged  struggle  between  the 
Mediaeval  Theocracy  and  a  reviving  Paganism,!  the  latter  succeeding 
in  more  and  more  thoroughly  rejecting  the  domination  which  at  an 
early  period  the  former  had  obtained.  The  anticipation  was  also 
^pressed  that  this  repudiation  would  be  carried  to  a  much  further 
point  than  it  ha.s  as  yet  reached. 

*  See  CoxTEMPOKARY  Review  for  September,  1873,  p.  595. 

t  In  the  valuable  and  interesting  essay  by  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Fairbaim,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  very  next  number  of  the  Contemporary  Review  —  namely  that 
%  October  —  views  are  put  forward  singularly  harmonising  with  those  above 
Inferred  to.    The  religious  belief  prevailing  in  Europe  is  represented  by  him  as  being 
^synthesis  of  Hebraistic  and  Hellenistic  elements  (p.  806),  and  it  is  shown  how  the 
<^  pre-Christian, ''Indo-Kuropean  mode  of  conceiving  and  expressing  Deity  is  in 
^08t  every  respect  a  contrast  to  the  Semitic.    The  general  terms*'  in  Indo-European 
i^eligioDB  '*were  primarily  expressive  of  physical  qualities"  (p.  707),  and  "all  the 
Indo-European  religions  bear  the  stamp  of  this  primitive  naturalism  "  (p.  799).    By 
the  Pagan  revival  spoken  of  in  the  first  part  of  the  essay  on  Contemporary  Evolution 
was  meant  an  increasing  action  expulsive  of  the  Hebraistic   elements,  and  the 
"Paganism  "  referred  to  is  equivalent  to  the  Indo-European  "  Naturalism  "  of  Mr. 
Fairbaim,  with  its  degraded  conceptions  of  God,  its  divorce  between  religion  and 
ethics,  its  state  absolutism  and  the  slavery  of  the  individual  conscience. 
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The  consideration  of  two  questions  was  deferred  from  want  of 
space.     These  were  :— 

(1)  The  '*  effect  on  Christianity  of  tltefurtlter  develoiyment  oftlte 
great  Tiiovementr 

(2)  The  probable  "  i^eault  of  tlte  renewed  conflict  between  such  a 
modified  Chnstianity  and  a  so  revived  Paganisvi.'' 

It  was,  however,  by  anticipation,  observed  that  it  was  necessary 
to  the  successful  consideration  of  these  questions,  that  the  "  enquirer 
should  have  both  the  Theological  and  the  Anti-Theological  bias 
reduced  to  a  minimum  degree,"  but  that  he  should  at  the  same  time 
know  "  what  developments  are  really  congruous  with  Christianity," 
since  without  such  knowledge  it  must  be  manifestly  impossible  for 
him  to  judge  of  the  eflfects  of  Contemporary  Evolution  upon  it. 

Before  proceeding  to  attempt  the  solution  of  the  two  grave 
problems  which  are  here  to  occupy  us,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
question  as  to  the  truth  of  Chinstianity  is  here  left  entirely  on  one 
side,  the  obvious  or  admitted  tendencies  of  known  natural  forces  and 
laws  being  alone  taken  into  consideration. 

Assuming  that  "  Paganism  "  or  "  Aryan  Naturalism  *'  is  playing 
the  great  part  here  assigned  to  it,  and  is  likely  to  produce  yet  greater 
effects  in  the  future,  it  is  manifest  that  Christianity  must  be  thus 
profoundly  modified  or  entirely  destroyed,  unless  it  contains  latent 
powers  and  capacities  calculated  to  meet  such  attacks  and  pro- 
vide for  such  trials.  If,  however,  Christianity  does  contain  such 
powers  in  a  high  degiee,  it  is  evident  that  resurging  Paganism  may 
but  be  the  occasion  for  the  outward  manifestation  of  such  latent 
capacities,  and  that  to  its  hostile  action  Christianity  may  be  indebted 
for  the  most  startling  and  prodigious  of  its  triumphs. 

To  investigate,  then,  the  question  whether  Christianity  is  likely  to 
be  utterly  destroyed,  or  more  or  less  enfeebled,  or  slightly  or  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  further  development  of  the  naturalistic  move- 
ment, we  must  examine  that  movement  in  its  (1)  political,  (2) 
SCIENTIFIC,  and  (3)  philosophic  aspects. 

The  questions  of  the  eflfects  of  contemporary  scientific  and  philo- 
sophic evolution  on  Christianity,  may  be  deferred  to  a  future  occa- 
sion. Here  it  is  proposed  to  consider  Christianity  and  Political 
Evolution  only. 

Some  of  the  political  effects  of  the  further  development,  in  our 
own  day  and  hereafter,  of  the  humanistic  Renaissance  were  briefly 
indicated  in  the  first  part  *  of  this  essay,  but  as  a  necessary  giound- 
work  for  estimating  the  future,  it  will  be  well  her^  to  begin  with  a 
somewhat  fuller  though  brief  survey  of  past  and  present  socio-politixial 
changes. 

*  See  loc.  eit.  p.  697. 
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At  the  period  of  Innocent  III.  the  Christian  Theocracy  in  Europe 
had  proximately  attained  its  greatest  actual  development. 

The  social  institutions  and  whole  political  fabric  avowedly  reposed 
upon  an  all  but  universally  accepted  divine  authority,  and  upon  a 
Revelation  the  declarations  of  which  were  interpreted  and  syste- 
matically applied  to  all  circumstances  as  they  arose  by  spiritual  au- 
thorities recognised  as  the  revealed  system's  God-appointed  adminis- 
trators, of  whom  one  Supreme  Pontiff  was  the  acknowledged  head. 

The  Christian  political  system  having  thus  temporarily  organised 
itself  and  gi*own  up  into  this  near  approach  to  a  universal  Theo- 
cracy, began  slowly  to  disiptegrate. 

Incipiently  resurging  Paganism  first  showed  itself  politically  in  a 
spirit  of  religious  "  Nationalism  "  opposing  itself  to  the  cosmopolitan 
religious  conception  embodied  in  the  Papacy.  Paganism  was  especially 
national,  and  the  principle  of  "  Nationalism  "  in  religion  t?hen  once 
introduced  into  Christendom  by  legislative  impediments  to  the  free 
exercise  of  the*  Christian  central  and  controlling  power,  rapidly 
developed  itself  and  expanded  fatally  to  the  Christian  Theocracy. 

In  France  that  "  eldest  son  of  the  Church,"  Philip  the  Fair,  dealt 
the  first  great  blow  to  the  Christian  p(ditical  system  in  the  persons 
of  Boniface  VIII.  and  the  Knights  Templars.  Thenceforward  the 
anti-Theocratic  spirit  manifested  itself  now  and  again  in  ot)position 
to  the  Church,  and  when  this  action  was  apparently  reversed  by 
the  Royal  protection  extended  to  Christianity  against  the,  revolt  of 
Luther  and  Calvin,  it  was  in  reality  but  intensified  by  a  surrender 
of  control  in  spiritual  things  as  a  return  for  sucl^  protection. 

The  cessation  of  the  subsequent  religious  troubles  through  the 
accession  of  the  politic  Henry  IV.,  was  the  occasion  of  the  yet  further 
domination  of  the  Church  by  the  State,  culminating  in  the  despotism 
of  Louis  XIV.,  who  avowed  himself  as  not  only  resuming  in  his  own 
person  the  whole  civil  power  of  the  State,  but  as  the  God-giver  and 
sacred  Vicegerent  of  Deity,  against  whose  will  no  right,  whether  of 
privilege,  property,  or  conscience,  should  under  any  circumstances 
assert  itself. 

The  wide  divergence  of  such  a  social  system  from  the  old  Mediaeval 

Theocracy  is  patent  enough,  nevertheless  that  system  continued  to 

•  exhibit  a  considerable  deference  to  older  forms,  and  attempted  to 

constitute  a  sort  of  national  Theocracy  of  its  own,  founded  on  the 

king's  "  Divine  Right." 

The  leprous  Regency  and  the  crowned  infamy  which  succeeded, 
could  not  however  but  greatly  weaken  the  force  of  the  alleged 
supernatural  authority  of  the  Royal  autocracy,  which  authority  was 
at  the  same  time  further  enfeebled  by  the  advance  of  the  "  Philoso- 
phic "  spii^t. 

Thus,  before  the  unhappy  Louis  XVI.  opened  the  States-General 
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he  had  cumc*  to  be  regarJeJ  by  an  influential  part  of  the  imtioii~ag 
merely  its  representative,  and  '  dinne  right,''  so  far  as  recognized  at 
all,  had  passed  to  the  nation  as  a  wliole,     NeverthelesSj  the  old  laws  ] 
continuing  still,  gave  him  power  over  the  consciences  of  his  subjects  ] 
in  the  form  of  State  control  of  the  French  Church. 

When  the  sovereignty  of  the  French  people  through  their  repre-  ] 
sentatives — or  tliose  who  asserted  thenx^elves  to  be  the  representatives  1 
of  such  i-epresentatives — succeeded  to  the  Rojal  power  in  the  State^  ^ 
they  not  unnaturally  assumed  and  exaggerated  that  ecclesiastical 
supremacy  Avhicli  Iiad  been  conceded  to  the  monarch,  and  the  *'  civil  I 
constitution  of  the    clergy"    was   the   result.      Thus   the   singulajr 
anomaly  presented  itself  of  one  section  of  citizens  claiming  to  dispose 
of  the  consciences  of  iheir  fellows-citizens  by  imposing  what  was  in 
fact  a  new  State  reUgion  in  the  name  of  lihertj/. 

It  is  plain  then  that  the  diminution  and  destruction  of  the  Royal 
power,  iiistead   of  reversing  the  current  which   had  accompanied  ita  , 
augmentation,  actually  intensified  it. 

Stdl,  as  long  as  any  profension  of  rohgion  remained,  there  waa. 
always  at  least  a  nominal  and  profe^ssed  respect  for  liberty  of 
conscience;  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  extreme  of  intoler- 
ance and  persecution  attended  the  proclaimed  atheism  of  Hebert  and 
the  Commune. 

In  the  rise  of  what  itfterwards  became  "  Imperialism,*'  tliat  most  I 
cynical   and   nnscmpulous   of  tyrants,  the   first   Napoleon,   availed 
himself  of  the  rising  tide  in  favour  of  free<lom  of  conscience,  to 
legislate  for  the  restoration  and  .support  of  the  French  Church,  and 
here  some  historical  students  might  suspect  that  we  encounter  a 
really  Theocratic  reaction.     Such  a  suspicion,  however,  wouhl   be 
groundless.     Not  upon  the  old  basis  of  *'  revelation/'  but  on  that  of  1 
the  common  riglits  of  different  religions  to  the  support  of  an  indifferentj 
State,  was  the  re-establishment  effected,  and  while  the  lay  power  ] 
thus  asserted  its  8upremacy  ami  independence  more  than  even  under  I 
the  old  kings,  privileges  conceded  to  the  really  Christian  monarchal 
were  retained  by  the  man  whose  treatment  of  Pius  VI L  proclaimed- 
at  once  his  Paganism  and  his  brutality. 

The  Restoration  did,  indeed,  more  or  less  ally  itself  with  the'| 
strong  desire  enteitained  by  an  influential  portion  of  the  nation  for 
a  reversion  in  the  Theocratic  direction,  especially  under  Cliarles  X.- 
with  speedy  loss  of  his  throne  as  a  result.  Nevertheless  that  evettJ 
this  monarch  was  animated  by  the  prevailing  Anti-Theocratic  spirit,} 
is  shown  by  that  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  which  so  shortly  precededj 
his  own  exile* 

During  the  reign  of  the  "Citizen  King/'  Tfieocratic  tende 
were  notoriously  in  disfavour;  w^hile  under  Napoleon  III.  and  through 
his  act   the  mediaeval  Theocracy  of  Christendom  has  received  its 
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supreme  blow  in  the  revolutionizing  of  Italy,  with  loss  to  the  Pope 
of  his  civil  princedom  as  a  result. 

The  last  hopes  of  all  those  in  France  or  elsewhere  who  sigh  for 
the  re-elevation  of  the  tattered  and  disfigured  banner  of  the  Mediaeval 
Christian  Theocracy  have  long  centred  in  the  Count  de  Chambord. 
But  the  head  of  that  government  which  lately  seemed  so  near 
accomplishing  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  has  in  distinct  and 
memorable  words  disclaimed  in  the  name  of  his  party  and  of  the 
French  clergy  any  desire  for  mediaeval  reaction,  and  the  Count  de 
Chambord  himself  has  accepted  liberty  of  conscience,  freedom  of 
worship,  and  the  other  articles  of  modern  constitutionalism,  so  that 
his  accession,  if  it  takes  place,  cannot  have  any  other  effect  than  that 
of  lending  to  modem  civicism  the  halo  of  his  legitimacy. 

The  Mediaeval  Christian  Theocracy  then  in  Franco  may  be  said  to 
be  definitively  at  an  end,  and  attacks  on  freedom  and  conscience  are 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  friends  and  favourers  of  Communistic 
iicuiaticism  alone. 

In  England  a  parallel  series  of  changes  has  been  differently 
effected. 

Henry  VIII.  (that  incarnation  of  the  dominant  English  spirit  of 
kis  time)  completed  by  his  despotism  a  process  which  had  been 
gradually  developing  itself  in  preceding  reigns  by  the  formal  absolu- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  person  of  the  king  made  "  Head 
of  the  Church."  But  the  Theocracy  in  England,  though  thus  changed 
as  to  its  base,  far  from  being  overthrown,  was  for  a  time  augmented, 
and  it  was  not  until  it  had  transfonned  itself  into  the  despotism  of 
the  Commonwealth,  that  its  vigour  began  slowly  to  relax.  The  very 
slowness  was,  however,  one  cause  of  the  continuity  of  its  ebb,  for  the 
resistance  of  the  Protestant  Bishops  to  the  tyranny  of  James  II. 
(itaelf  sustained  by  the  Theocratic  sentiment)  powerfully  aided  in 
bringing  about  the  expulsion  of  one  who,  had  he  remained,  might 
have  effected  a  strongly  reactionary  transformation. 

The  government  of  the  Dutchman,  with  its  terrible  penal  laws,  was 
despotic  enough  ;  but  its  tendencies  were  distinctly  anti-Theocratic, 
and  such  thenceforward  has  been  the  general  direction  of  our 
legislation: 

Nevertheless,  so  conservative  are  we  that  to  this  day  the  Christian 
Theocracy  remains  exceptionally  erect  in  England.  We  have  not  only  a 
National  Church  still  in  possession  of  its  territorial  endowments,  but 
a  multitude  of  our  positive  enactments  (such  as  those  respecting  the 
observance  of  Sunday)  repose  on  a  distinctly  Theocratic  basis,  as  also 
do  our  conspicuous  state  ceremonials,  from  the  coronation  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate  dovmwards. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  but  that  these  last  relics  will, 
more  or  less,  gradually  disappear.     Omino.us  was  the  recent  discourse 
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of  Mr.  Bright  at  BirmiDgham,  and  the  fedemtion  of  600,000  labourers 
at  Newman  Street  is  a  threatening  portent  for  that  last  venerable 
mediaeval  relic  irreverently  termed  by  the  late  Dr.  Wilberforce  the 
'*  Squarson." 

If  we  turn  to  Spain  we  find  there  a  very  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive example  of  the  same  process  under  very  different  forms  and 
with  very  different  results.  The  prolonged  Moorish  wars  caused 
Christianity  to  entwine  itself  so  intimately  with  the  Spanish  social 
structure  that  the  Mediseval  Theocracy  remained  in  full  force  to  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  the  great  Isabella.  Nevertheless  it  was  taking 
a  peculiar  direction,  not  found  in  other  countries  in  Europe. 

As  elsewhere,  so  also  in  Spain,  the  monarch  came  to  share  in  that 
exaggerated  authority  and  dignity  which  Kings  acquired,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  as  the  patrons  or  as  the  vanquishers  of  the  Church 
within  their  borders.  But  in  Spain  the  monarch  had  to  share  his 
power  with  another  for'  a  time  co-ordinate,  independent,  and  invin- 
cible authority — the  frightful  Spanish  Inquisition. 

This  institution,  which  originally,  indeed,  took  its  rise  in  a  develop- 
ment of  the  official  Christian  system,  soon  became  so  powerful, 
owing  to  local  conditions,  as  to  be  able  to  defy  and  successfully  resist 
that  Theocracy  in  which  it  took  its  rise,  and  the  singular  spectacle 
presented  itself  of  a  power  professing  to  have  for  its  one  object 
the  complete  and  minute  enforcement  of  Church  authority,  itself 
refusing  to  obey  the  supreme  head  of  the  very  Church  it  professed 
to  serve. 

Overshadowing  and  obscuring  both  Royal  and  Papal  authority,  this 
monstrous  Christian  parasite  offered  a  peculiar  obstacle  to  overt 
manifestations  of  reviving  Paganism,  although  itself  hostile  to  the 
ti*ue  Theocratic  spirit.  That  it  was  not  the  true  representative  of 
the  latter  was  shown  by  the  unerring  instinct  of  resurging  Paganism, 
which  first  expelled  not  the  Inquisitors  but  their  occasional  victims 
the  Jesuits — ever  in  closest  and  most  sympathetic  union  with  the 
head  of  Christendom. 

Again,  the  Anti-Theocratic  changes  in  Spain  were  mainly  brought 
about  by  foreign  influences.  So  that  small  tentative  returns  towards 
some  of  the  old  laws  and  practices  were,  as  being  national,  more  or 
less  popular  and  practicable,  down  almost  to  1868. 

Now,  however,  the  extremely  radical  measures  since  adopted  show 
that  the  forcible  repression  of  the  Anti-Theocratic  movement  in 
Spain  has  in  the  end  but  intensified  its  action  and  given  rise  to 
a  spirit  of  antagonistic  fanaticism  akin  to,  if  not  in  excess  of,  that 
of  the  Parisian  Commune. 

Hardly  a  fragment  of  the  Christian  Theocracy  remains  in  the 
Madrid  Government  of  Spain  to-day,  but  many  hope  or  fear  that 
a  return  to  that  Theocracy  may  be  effected  under  the  sovereignty  of 
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"Charles  VII."  Some  of  those,  however,  who  are  personally  ac- 
quainted with  "  His  Most  Catholic  Majesty,"  positively  aflSrm  that 
nothing  is  farther  from  his  thoughts  or  intentions  than  the  re- 
introduction  of  Mediaeval  Theocracy  into  Spain — earnest  as  he  is  in 
maintaining  the  freedom  of  the  consciences  of  his  Catholic  subjects 
and,  as  therein  necessarily  involved,  the  freedom  of  the  Spanish 
Church. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  in  all  cases,  the  end  of  the  Mediaeval 
Theocracy  in  Spain  has  come,  and  it  only  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  rights  of  conscience  and  the  freedom  of  the  individual  citizen 
will  have  to  l:>e  gained  through  suflFeriog  under  a  democratic  tyranny, 
or  be  allowed  to  grow  and  expand  under  the  shelter  of  a  sovereignty 
which  can  claim  obedience  from  the  most  reactionary  elements  of 
Spanish  society. 

If  we  pass  from  the  mountains  where  the  old  Spanish  Monarchy 
is  struggling  to  assert  itself,  through  Southern  France  to  the  Alps, 
we  come  to  another  nation  which  may  seem  to  constitute  the  veiy 
political  antipodes  of  Spanish  Monarchism,  namely  Switzerland. 

Yet  in  Switzerland  we  find  a  singular  fundamental  resemblance  to 
Spain  under  a  strangely  different  exterior. 

The  United  States  and  Switzerland  are  Republics — Spain  and 
England  Monarchies.  Thus  are  they  classed  in  popular  apprehen- 
sion. Really,  however  (as  most  readers  of  this  Review  are  doubtless 
aware),  it  is  Switzerland  and  Old  Spain,  the  United  States  and 
England,  which  ought  to  be  classed  together. 

When,  after  the  religious  disruption  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  Swiss  Confederation  settled  down  into  a  certain  number  of 
Catholic  and  a  certain  number  of  Protestant  communities,  an 
intimate  union  of  Church  and  St^te  became  the  rule  in  the  respec- 
tive Cantons.  The  rigid  Theocracy  of  Geneva  is  well  known  to  all, 
but  in  the  Catholic  as  in  the  Protestant  Cantons,  Church  laws  were 
enforced  by  secular  authority,  and  thus  much  of  Mediaeval  Theocracy 
has  been  preserved  down  to  the  present  day  by  these  small  com- 
munities. 

Now,  however,  repudiation  of  the  Christian  Theocracy  is  making 
its  way  in  Switzerland,  but  by  a  singular  inversion  it  is  the  non- 
Christian  part  of  the  nation  which  is  seeking  to  prolong  its  forms, 
n^hile  those  who  are  yiar  excellence  the  very  representatives  of  that 
Theocracy  are  being  gradually  driven  to  take  up  a  position  hostile  to 
them.  This  inversion  has  arisen  through  changes  by  which,  owing 
to  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  power  over  the  Church  has  come 
into  the  hands  of  those  most  hostile  to  her,  and  we  have  as  a  result 
the  grotesque  exhibition  of  an  ex-fiiar  who  has  violated  all  his  own 
vows  in  the  name  of  liberty  of  conscience,  becoming  the  willing 
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agent  of  an  Anti-Clirlstian  Government  in  robbing  and  oppressing 
Christians  amongst  whom  that  Government  has  enabled  him  to 
intrude. 

In  Berne  we  also  find  an  Anti-Christian  Government  taking  upon 
itself  to  decide  what  doctrines  its  fellow-citizens  are  to  accept,  to 
whose  guidance  they  are  to  commit  their  consciences,  and  also  to 
draw  geographical  boundary  lines  on  one  or  the  other  side  of  which 
citizens  are  or  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  make  use  of  each  other's 
religious  ministrations. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  this  tyranny  will  so  arouse 
consciences  in  opposition  to  it,  that  a  separation  between  Church  and. 
State  will  have  to  be  ultimately  eflfected,  and  thus  in  Switzerland,  as 
in  France,  England,  and  Spain,  the  Christian  Theocracy  on  its  old 
basis  will  have  ceased  to  exist. 

Descending  the  Alps  and  Apennines  to  Brindisi,  we  traverse  a. 
country  now  undergoing  changes  peculiarly  interesting  in  reference 
to  our  present  enquiry,  since  there  the  Christian  Theocracy  has  itd 
head-quarters. 

It  may  at  first  be  thought  singular  that  Italy,  which  was  the/on^ 
et  ovigo  of  the  modem  humanistic  spirit,  and  which  in  physical 
science  (as  especially  in  Anatomy  and  Geology)  was  so  far  ahead 
of  more  northern  nations,  should  have  so  continued,  from  Turin  to 
Naples,  subject  to  a  system  of  Government  which  appeared  so 
decidedly  Theocratic. 

But,  in  fact,  it  was  much  less  so  than  it  seemed.  Thus  in  Tuscany 
the  Kevolution  of  1869  caused  a  dukedom  to  disappear  which 
nominally,  indeed,  supported  Christianity,  but  which  did  so  much 
more  in  the  interest  of  the  dukedom  than  of  the  Church.  The 
profoundly  Anti-Theocratic  Leopoldine  laws  were  in  full  force,  and  now 
under  Victor  Emmanuel  if  there  is  no  longer  that  State  support  for 
the  Church  which  formerly  existed,  the  impediments  to  it«  action 
have  also  disappeared. 

To  the  popular  mind  of  England  the  penultimate  King  of  Naples 
was  the  very  representative  of  priest-ridden  Monarchy.  Really, 
however,  though  glad  to  make  use  of  Church  influence  for  the 
support  of  the  throne,  not  many  Catholic  Monarchs  have  been  more 
Anti-Theocratic  than  the  sovereign  in  question.  Not  only  intolerant 
of  the  Jesuits,  he  would  not  even  listen  to  Pope  Pius,  when  as  his 
guest  at  Gaeta  he  petitioned  for  a  modicum  of  freedom  for  the 
Sicilian  Church. 

The  destruction  then  of  such  systems  of  government  in  Italy  was 
more  the  making  apparent  of  what  was  before  latent,  than  any  really 
considerable  advance  in  the  Anti-Theocratic  direction.  That  advance 
had  been  made  long  before. 
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While  the  Pope's  Civil  Princedom  remained,  and  any  community, 
even  that  of  a  single  city,  continued  subject  to  his  direct  civil 
sway,  the  Mediaeval  Christian  Theocracy  might  be  said  still  to 
exist.  With  its  disappearance,  should  it  be  final,  disappears  the 
logical  basis  of  that  system  ;  then  "  Christendom "  exists  and  can 
exist  no  longer,  however  some  shreds  and  patches  of  it  may 
for  a  time  linger  amidst  the  social  phenomena  of  the  succeeding 
period. 

It  is  true  that  we  see  a  curious  and  interesting  example  of 
"  Survival  '*  in  the  Russian  Empire.  There  a  very  peculiar  Christian 
Theocracy  still  remains  erect — ^perhaps  in  full  force  and  destined  to 
fuilher  development.  Signs,  however,  afe  not  wanting  that  it  is 
really  a  tottering  structure — deeply  imdermined  and  honeycombed 
as  it  is  by  the  efforts  of  religious  dissidents.  Nevertheless  the  future 
of  Russia  is  a  subject  full  of  uncertainty  and  a  problem  not  less 
perplexing  than  abounding  in  interest,  about  which  a  word  or  two 
may  be  said  later. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  region  which  need  occupy  us  in  our  brief 
survey  of  the  leading  features  of  the  action  of  social  political  evolu- 
tion on  Christianity  from  the  middle  ages  to  the  present  day.  This 
last  region  is  Germany.  Under  existing  circumstances  it  is  the  most 
interesting  of  all ;  for  there  before  our  eyes  is  being  played  out  on  a 
magnificent  scale,  a  remarkably  involved  struggle,  in  which  mediaeval 
and  modem,  Christian  and  Pagan  conceptions  are  entangling  and 
disentangling  themselves  with  singular  complexity  and  forming  a 
labyrinth,  the  clue  to  which  seems  to  have  been  strangely  missed  by 
most  of  the  leadei*s  of  English  public  opinion. 

Under  the  head  of  Germany  must  be  included  not  only  the  New 
German  Empire  under  Prussia,  but  Austria  also.  Austria  must  be 
so  included  on  account  of  the  important  part  played  by  Southern 
Germany  in  the  national  evolution  from  the  thirteenth  century  to 
the  present  day. 

In  Germany  the  Christian  Theocracy  attained  in  one  respect  a 
development  which  it  reached  nowhere  else — namely,  in  the  number 
of  its  spiritual  rulers  who  held  direct  civil  sway — the  vaiious  Prince- 
Bishops  and  Archbishops,  such  as  those  of  Cologne,  Mayence,  Salz- 
burg, &c.,  &c.  Besides  this,  the  Kaisers  had  a  certain  sanctity  of 
authority  recognized  by  the  ecclesiastical  power  beyond  that  of  any 
other  temporal  ruler.  According  to  the  generally  received  opinion 
of  the  middle  ages  there  was  but  one  supreme  temporal  Lord  of 
Christendom — the  Emperor, — as  there  was  but  one  supreme  spiritual 
Lord-r-the  Pope ;  and  it  was  in  this  widely  diffused  belief  that  the 
Emperors  in  their  struggles  with  the  Pontiffs  found,  perhaps,  their 
main  support. 
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With  tbe  weakening  of  tbe  Christian  Theocracy  waned  also  tl:»  < 
power  of  the  Holy  Boman  Emperor,  the  independence  of  subordma^c 
Princes  in  Gernwiny  increasing,  while  elsewhere  the  central  powe-ira 
were  strengthening  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  vaiious  subor- 
dinate local  authorities. 

Tlie  movement  of  the  Reformation,  the  subsequent  religio^is 
struggles,  and  the  rise  of  Prussia,  completed,  as  everyone  knows,  the 
real  destruction  of  the  old  system.  Thus,  when  the  Corsican  Despot 
finally  put  an  end  to  that  venerable  Imperial  dignity,  he  really  caused 
to  disappear  but  the  shadow  of  a  shade.  He  little  thought,  however, 
of  the  Nemesis  he  was  conjuring  up,  and  how  the  chronic  disease  of 
Gemiany  would  be  cured,  and  its  feebleness  invigorated  by  the  sharp 
cautery  of  his  merciless  invasions. 

The  old  historic  Christian  German  Sovereignty,  with  its  majestic 
hierarchical  system,  in  the  State  as  well  as  in  the  Church,  in  tlie 
early  part  of  the  middle  ages,  as  powerful  as  it  was  magnificent,  waa 
indeed  at  an  end ;  but  with  marvellous  rapidity  arose  that  strong 
instinct  and  sentiment  of  Unity,  of  which  we  see  the  result  to-day — 
a  unity  not  based  on  Christianity  (and  now,  indeed,  in  deadly  contest 
with  it),  but  reposing  on  race  and  nature  only,  and  in  perfect  harmor»y 
with  that  reviving  Paganism  which  thfe  first  part,  of  this  essay  ende^»- 
voured  to  describe.     Of  this  latent  power  Napoleon  L's  aggre88i*>^ 
elicited  the  manifestation,  but  the  full  force  of  it  was  reserved  Po^ 
the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  III.     The  course  of  evolution  in  Gennar»3» 
then,  has  been  substantially  similar  to  that  we  have  seen  elsewhe^^ 
out  of  Prussia,  though  so  complex  that  an  exposition  of  the  caus^^ 
of  local  differences  in  its  development  would  alone  form  a  work  ^^^ 
the   highest  interest.     After  the  final  religious  effect  of  the  R^' 
formatory  movement  had  subsided,  the  old  Imperial  Authority  wa/^ 
strange  to  say,  amongst  the  first  to  evolve  and  develop  the  furth^^ 
growth  of  that  spirit  which  was  most  fatal  to  its  own  foundatioi^' 
The  profoundly  Anti-Christian  policy  of  Joseph  II.  anticipated  tha'^ 
of  the  French  Revolution  and  of  the  Pagan  German  Government  o^ 
to-day. 

The  spectre  of  sans-culottism  at  Paris  frightened  back  the  European 
sovereigns  into  a  temporary  reversal  of  previous  action,  and  made 
them  seek  to  revitalize  the  rapidly  decaying  Mediaeval  Theocracy, 
in  the  selfish  interest  of  their  own  power.  The  experiment  has 
been  short-lived,  Austria  has  thoroughly  changed  her  policy,  and 
Clmstianity,  whatever  its  future  may  be,  ceases  to  suffer  from  the 
incubus  of  f'O  damaging  a  support.  The  equally  selfish  and  essen- 
tially h3rpocritical  system  of  Prussia  has  also  ended,  and  given  place 
to  an  antagonism  capable  of  putting  the  vitality  of  German  Chris- 
tianity to   the   proof.     Even   then,  by   those  two  powers — Austria 
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and  Prussia, — which  in  cHfFerent  aspects  may  claim  to  be  the  nearest 

existing  representatives  of  the  old  temporal  Head  of  Chiistendom, 

the  Christian  Theocracy  is  finally  disavowed.    The  Northern  Kaiser 

has  been  .ostentatiously    welcomed   in    the   old    Imperial   city  as 

the  just  avowed  author  of  a  letter  to  the  supreme  head  of  that 

Theocracy,  in  which  the  claims  of  tha't   head  are  i*epudiated  and 

his  authority  defied. 

It  is  true  that  the  Southern  Emperor  is  the  c^-oir/i^cZ  King  of  Hun- 
gary, and  that  his  present  conduct  seems  only  to  have  been  forced  on 
him  by  circumstances,  after  yeai-s  of  fruitless  efibrts  to  found  his 
Empire  on  some  modification  of  the  old  Theocratic  basis,  much  of 
wliich,  indeed,  still  remains  within  the  bounds  of  his  Empire.  His 
fiiilure  is  but  a  still  greater  proof  of  the  irresistible  force  of  the 
adverse  current  he  has  in  vain  tried  to  stem. 

It  is  true,  again,  the  Northern  Emperor  is  the  craivned  King 
of  Prussia,  he  has  repeatedly  protested  that  his  power  has  a  divine 
ttnction,  and  he  has  been  ever  personally  opposed  to  the  Anti-Chris- 
tian policy  in  which  he  is  now  engaged.  His  crown,  however  (like 
that  of  Napoleon  I.),  was  placed  upon  his  head  by  his  own  hand — an 
act  in  itself  virtually  amounting  to  repudiation  of  a  Christian  Theo- 
cratic basis,  while  the  actions  of  his  government  are  rapidly  becoming 
BWre  and  more  profoundly  Anti-Christian. 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  results  of  our  survey,  it  may  be  asserted  that 
since  the  days  of  St.  Lewis  one  movement  has  in  the  main  continued 
*lnao8t  uninterruptedly  in  spite  of  actions  of  an  apparently  con- 
flicting tendency. 

This  process  has  been  one  of  continuous  disintegration  of  the 
Miaeval  Christian  Theocracy,  proceeding  with  very  varying  degrees 
rf  rapidity  over  the  whole  area  of  what  was  once  Christendom. 

This  movement,  since  it  first  displayed  itself,  has  been  aided  and 
accelerated  not  only  by  processes  manifestly  in  harmony  with  it,  but 
*lao  by  others  which  were  intended  and  seemed  calculated  to  arrest, 
cr  eveu  reverse  it 

The  whole  current  of  events  became  turned  in  one  direction,  and 
whether  here  or  there  Princely  power  was  augmented  or  diminished, 
whether  popular  liberties  were  cuilailed  or  increased,  whether  aristo- 
cracies arose  or  decayed,  all  has  aided  in  diverse  ways  this,  which 
aeemg  to  have  been  the  great  dominant  movement  from  mediaeval 
times  to  our  own. 

Every  effort  which  has  been  made  to  stem  the  cun-ent  has  failed, 
every  power  which  raised  itself  in  opposition  has  been  broj^en. 

In  vain  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  with  its  banner  of  the  five  Holy 
Wounds,  strove  in  fair  fight  to  maintain  the  established  system  ;^in 
vain  the  misguided  efforts  of  the  Powder  Plot  sought  Gy  nefarious 
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measures  to  rostove  it  ;  in  vain  tlie  virtues  and  eoiiscientious  efforts 
of  Mary  of  England  tried  to  retain  the  EnglisL  Crown  to  the  Cliurch ; 
in  vain  the  winning  gi'aces  of  Mary  of  Scotland  sought  similarly 
to  retain  the  Scotch.  Prieats  bled  at  Tyburn  ;  English  and  Irish 
citizens  sutiered  confisc:ation,  exile,  and  death,  in  fruitless  efforts  to 
reverse  or  to  impede  the  Anti-Tlieocratic  course  of  events,  Theyery 
atmosphere  wliicti  repelled  the  Armada  favoured  the  Dutch  iovasion, 
and  blood  tiowed  imavailingly  at  Cnlloden  and  tlie  Boyue. 

The  efforts  of  the  French  League  were  as  resuliless  (in  their 
intended  flirection)  as  the  infamous  Dragoumides  of  Louis  XIV.  or  the 
Heroigm  of  La  Tendeo. 

The  Wliite  Cockade  of  the  Restoration  but  intensified  the  Anti- 
Theocratic  hatred  of  France,  and  the  apparently  strong  bands 
imposed  by  the  Holy  Alliance  and  Treaty  of  Vienna  proved  really 
but  cobwebs  to  tlie  expansive  efforts  of  advancing  Paganism,  while 
the  last  Napoleon,  powertul  in  invoking  it  in  Italy  and  Austria, 
provetl  utterly  impotent  in  his  efforts  to  exorcise  tlia  spirit  he  had 
raised.  'j*lie  loyal  troops  of  Francis  Joseph,  though  momentarily 
all  Init  triumphing  against  botli  France  and  Prussia,  neverthel 
actually  failed  against  both,  aiid  the  sviccess  uf  Germany  in  the  receni 
war,  instead  of  confirming  and  extending  over  the  whole  Empir* 
that  modified  Theocracy  which  existed  so  peacefully  and  prosperously' 
in  Prussia,  has  had  a  directly  opposite  result. 

It  would  seem  that  an  action  so  wide-spread,  so  contiDUOus,  and 
deep,  proceeding  as  it  is  with  accelerated  rapidity,  caimot  ea«ily 
arrested,  but  rather  must  continue  to  proceed  much  further. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  many  who  believe  that  a  reversiil  will  at 
length  ensue,  and  some  nn^dification  of  the  old  Theocracy  be  again, 
generally  established.  At  present  the  only  power  which  seems  t 
contain  enough  of  the  old  material  is  Russia.  It  may  be  that,  instead! 
of  politically  assimilating  itself  to  Western  Europe  (like  the  rnannerai 
of  its  highest  class),  it  may  come  to  exercise  a  poweriidly  reactiom 
tendenc}'.  It  does  not  seem  impossible  that,  availing  itself  of  thd 
mutually  enfeelding  wai>jand  revohitionary  disinte^ations  of  Western 
powers,  it  may  hereafter  come  to  play  that  part  in  Europe  whicl 
was  played  of  old  by  Macedon  in  Greece. 

Such  a  Western  expansion  might  be  greatly  aided  if,  c-arrying 
out  the  idea  of  a  former  sovereign,  it  united  itself  to  the  Komaa 
Churcli  and  made  itstdf  the  agent  of  the  most  powerful  religioas 
feelings  and  of  all  the  Theocratic  reactionary  tendencies  latent  in 
Western  Europe.  It  does  not  even  seem  impossible  that  a  Roman 
Pontiff"  effectively  restored  to  his  civil  Princedom  by  such  Russi; 
agency  might  inaugurate,  by  a  Papal  consecration  in  the  Eternal 
City,  yet  a  freah  djmasty  of  ''  Holy  Roman  Emperors,"  a  Sclavooic 
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series  succeeding  to  the  suppressed  German  line,  as  the  Germans 
succeeded  in  the  person  of  Charlemagne  to  the  first  line  of  Caesara 

.Nevertheless,  such  a  transformation  would  be  so  great  a  reversal  of 
the  course  which  history  has  now  pursued  for  six  hundred  years,  that 
it  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  remotely  possible  solution  of  the  problem 
offered  to  us  by  the  peculiar  social  and  political  divergence  of  Russia 
from  the  rest  of  Europe. 

Again,  if  the  expectation  of  continued  social  evolution  in  the 
path  now  so  long  followed  be  disappointed,  and  if  Christian  Theo- 
cracy, but  slightly  modified  from  what  has  before  existed,  be  restored, 
Christianity  can  of  course  have  nothing  to  fear  from  such  a  change 
from  subordination  to  supremacy.  We  may  here,  therefore,  neglect 
all  possibilities  of  reaction  in  a  Theocratic  direction,  since  the  subject 
of  our  inquiry  concerns  the  probable  result  of  the  continued  progress 
of  resurging  Paganism,  on  the  hypothesis  that  it  continues  to  follow 
the  same  coui*se  as  heretofore. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  but  that  further  progress  in  the  course 
hitherto  pursued  can  mean  anything  else  than  the  entire  cessation 
of  political  support  to  Christianity,  whether  iu  schools,  the  legislature, 
the  heads  of  the  State,  or  the  formalities  officially  recognized  as  con- 
cerning the  birth,  sexual  relations,  or  death  of  citizens.  Each  man 
will  then  be  everywhere  free  without  political  penalties  of  any  kini 
to  live,  marry,  carry  on  all  social  relations,  die,  and  be  buried  in  open 
rejection  of  the  Church  and  her  agency  if  he  be  so  minded ;  and  no 
State  recognition  or  favour  will  tend  to  bribe  individuals  to  simulate 
the  acceptance  of  a  creed  which  in  their  hearts  they  reject. 

What,  then,  must  be  the  effect  on  the  Christian  Church  of  such  a 
universal  repudiation  of  the  Christian  Theocracy?  Clearly,  if  that 
Church  be  essentially  bound  up  with  Society  as  it  has  existed  since 
mediaeval  times,  such  repudiation  must  be  simply  fatal. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  so  very  many  Christians  view  with  alarm 
and  dismay  the  progress  of  this  great  Pagan  movement.  In  the  first 
place  the  Christian  Church  has  intimately  connected  itself  with 
the  Christian  State — in  the  liturgy  of  Royal  Coronations ;  in  the 
past  sanction  of  and  sympathy  with  Aristocratic  Institutions  ;  in  the 
tradition  to  the  secular  arm  ;  in  the  Christian  origin  of  so  many 
Universities ;  in  the  congregations  devoted  to  instruction ;  to  the 
sick,  the  aged,  and  the  poor,  through  the  accepted  intervention  of 
the  State  ;  in  the  general  tendency  of  the  altar  to  ally  itself  to  the 
throne,  as  in  the  France  of  to-day,  in  Spain,  and  in  Austria. 

Secondly,  the  enemies  of  the  Theocracy  are  the  avowed  enemies  of 
Christianity  itself,  as  in  Spain,  as  with  the  French  Radicals,  as  in 
Austria  and  Germany,  and  m  with  the  most  free-spoken  democrats 
here  in  England* 
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Thirdly,  in  the  past  the  destruction  of  the  Theocracy  has  undeni- 
ably been  often  the  precursor  of  the  destruction  of  Religion  itself,  by 
the  expulsion  of  citizens  who  have  taken  religious  vows,  the  seques- 
tration of  their  property,  the  restraint  of  their  persons,  occasionally 
by  their  actual  slaughter. 

Fourthly,  vast  religious  changes  have  so  often  been  due  to  political 
passion,  as  in  England  and  Germany  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in 
Germany  now ;  while  sometimes  national  prejudice,  as  in  Prussia  and 
the  United  States  in  the  present  day,  acts  powerfully  to  render  minds 
hostile  to  particular  creeds.  These  considerations  may  well  cause 
Christians  to  dread  the  further  advance  of  modem  political  change. 
But  the  question  then  arises,  Is  there  any  compensating  and  re- 
storative action  which,  not  being  obvious,  escapes  the  notice  of  these 
alarmists  ? 

It  may  be  that  the  existing  social  fabric  is  but  one  of  several  or  of 
many  political  modes,  with  each  of  which  Christianity  can  co-exist, 
and  that  the  disintegrating  changes  are  harmless  to  it,  since  they 
will  but  occasion  the  evolution  of  a  new  power. 

If  we  regard  the  Church  as  a  complex  organism,  it  must,  like  every 
other  organism,  live  by  a  series  of  actions  responsive  to  the  effecfe 
produced  on  it  by  the  environment. 

The  action  of  the  environment  may  be  either  to  disintegrate  and 
destroy  or  to  consolidate  and  perfect  it,  and  such  action  will  destroy 
the  Church  if  it  is  not  able  to  effect  internal  modifications  adequately 
responding  to  external  changes. 

It  is  manifest  that  a  great  process  of  external  disintegration  has 
taken  place  as  regards  the  Church's  social  relations — a  process 
crippling  its  power  of  action  on  its  old  basis.  The  question,  then,  is. 
Has  this  action  been  or  not  been  accompanied  by  a  process  of  internal 
inteffration  which  has  more  and  more  perfected  and  strengthened  the 
Church's  power  of  action  on  a  new  basis,  and  fitted  it  better  than 
ever  before  for  the  struggles  of  the  future  ? 

To  ascertain  the  probable  efiicacy  of  such  integrating  action, 
if  it  exists,  we  must  first  endeavour  to  find  out  what  is  the  social 
system  likely  to  replace  that  which  seems  to  be  passing  away,  and 
must  pass  away  if  the  existing  Anti-Theocratic  movement  continues 
to  augment  and  develop  itself.  We  must  thus  inquire  in  order  to  see 
whether  the  integrations  arising  in  the  Christian  Church  are  or  are  not 
calculated  so  to  meet  the  effects  of  the  disintegrations  as  to  place  the 
ecclesiastical  organism  of  the  future  in  harmony  with  its  new 
environment.  Every  social  fabric,  every  considerable  aggregation  of 
mankind,  must,  since  men  are  rational  animals,  repose  upon  some 
reasonable  principles  resolvable  ultimately  into  one  of  two  ideas, 
"  expediency  "  or  "  right,"  or  into  some  combination  of  them. 
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A  community  of  savages  may  perhaps  continue  to  exist  on  the 
simple  principle  that  infringement  of  the  accepted  tribal  customs  is 
equivalent  to  a  broken  head  or  a  spear  in  the  thigh.  But  this  is  a 
form  of  expediency.  More  highly  organized  social  States  may  be 
conceived,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  indefinitely  cohere  from 
force  of  habit  and  a  perception  of  utility  essentially  like  the  pre- 
ceding. On  the  other  hand,  such  a  persistent  condition  may  be 
largely  indebted  for  its  persistence  to  a  respect  for  ancient  custom 
which^  if  explicitly  or  implicitly  enjoined  on  citizens,  becomes 
essentially  the  acceptance  of  some  such  m(y»*aZ  aphorism  as  "  It  is 
proper  to  maintain  ancient  customs ; ''  and  ^  This  is  a  form  of 
right." 

As  soon,  however,  as  civilization  l\a&  in  any  community  attained  a 
considerable  development,  the  question  of  the  basis  of  the  social 
fabric  will  be  sure  to  address  itself  to  an  increasing  number  of  its 
component  units. 

A  highly  complex  social  system  like  that  of  England  to-day 
reposes  partly  on  perceptions  of  Utility,  but  far  more  on  moral  ideas 
of  two  kinds— one  being  that  of  a  divine  appointment,  the  other  that 
of  absolute  right. 

The  idea  of  Utility  or  expediency  may.  frequently  be  much  more 
prominent  and  obtrusive,  both  in  explanation  and  precept,  than  the 
Moral  Conceptions.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  deny,  however,  that 
a  belief  in  "  divine  appointment "  widely  prevails,  at  least  in  our 
agricultural  districts,  and  that  the  conception  of  "  absolute  right "  is 
a  consicTerable,  if  not  a  main  agent,  in  the  diffusion  of  democratic 
ideas  amongst  our  artizans. 

Though  it  is  manifest  that  our  social  system  is  largely  main- 
tained through  a  belief  that  things  "work  well;"  yet  much  that 
is  put  down  to  "expediency"  will,  when  fully  analysed,  be  found 
really  to  repose  on  a  "moral"  basis.  Thus,  Mr.  Mill's  so-called 
"  Utilitarianism,"  aiming,  as  it  professes  to  do,  at  the  greatest  happi- 
ness of  all  sentient  beings  is  really  a  distorted  and  exaggerated  form 
of  "  absolute  Morality." 

.  It  seems  indeed,  to  say  the  least,  very  doubtful  whether  any  social 
fabric  could  enduringly  repose  upon  simple  and  naked  expediency, 
and  real  utilitarianism — that  is,  that  the  temporal  welfare  of  the 
individual  should  be  to  him  his  only  end,  and  that  there  is  no  obliga- 
tion on  any  citizen  or  section  of  a  community  to  regard  the  welfare 
or  desires  of  others  in  the  smallest  degree  beyond  what  self-interest 
may  dictate.  The  moment  any  one  asserts  that  a  citizen  ought  to 
restrain  his  actions  within  such  bounds  that  they  do  not  impede  the 
purely  self-regarding  actions  of  his  fellows,  he  steps  beyond  Utili- 
taiianism  into  the  region  of  absolute  "  Morality."     All  he  can  con- 
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sistently  uige  is  that  it  is  expedient  fw*  each  nian  to  seek  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  social  system  in  which  all  actions  are  free 
to  every  citizen  which  do  not  directly  in/Ange  the  similar  firedam 
of  his  fellows.  This  may  be  asserted  to  be  expedient,  since  thus 
alone  can  eaxih  man  best  secure  the  steady  and  least  impeded  exercise 
of  his  own  volition. 

But  whether  or  not  a  social  fabric  could  be  maintained  in  which 
it  could  not  be  proclaimed  that  to  disregard  others  is  wronr/y  as  well 
as  inexpedient^  certain  is  it  that  if  maintained  it  might  become  the 
most  fearful  of  tyrannies.  In  such  a  social  system  the  extermina- 
tion of  a  harmless  minority  could  only  be  opposed,  on  the  ground  that 
it  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  majority. 

Turning  then  to  the  other  idea,  that  of  "  Right,"  it  is  manifest 
that  it  may  repose  upon  either  of  two  bases. 

(1)  A  Supernatv/ral  i^velation,  if  a  belief  in  that  revelation  be 
all  but  universal  in  any  given  society. 

(2)  A  common  belief  as  to  Natural  absolute  rif/Jd,  if  any  sufficient 
ethical  proposition  can  be  found  which  will  command  the  assent  of 
the  overwhelming  majority. 

Social  systems  based  on  an  asserted  divine  revelation — i.d,  Theo- 
cracies— have  played  a  most  important  part  in  Social  Evolution  up  to 
this  day ;  and  no  Theocracy  has  played  so  great  a  one  as  that,  the 
disintegration  of  which  we  are  engaged  in  considering. 

It  is  evident  that  naked  self-assertion  is  a  relatively  feeble  base  for 
a  National  Theocracy,  and  that  some  objective  testimony  is  requisite 
to  sustain,  for  any  prolonged  period,  the  claim  of  any  man  or  body 
of  men  to  Supernatural  Authority. 

This  testimony  did  exist  in  Mediaeval  Christendom.  The  govern- 
ment of  each  nation  could  appeal  to  a  venerated  external  witness, 
namely,  to  the  Church  as  existing  in  other  nations,  and  to  the 
supreme  head  of  that  Church,  whose  decisions  were  accepted  as 
final.  No  such  testimony  exists  for  any  of  the  competing  sj'stems 
which  claim  a  divine  authority  to-day — such  as  that  of  the  Russian 
Czar  or  of  the  Prussian  Monarchy,  as  understood  by  its  king.  It  is 
also  difficult  to  conceive  that  any  similar  testimony  can  come  to  be 
made  use  of  by  any  non-Christian  Theocracy  hereafter  to  arise. 

It  would  thus  seem  that  the  social  systems  of  the  future  mus-t 
come  to  repose  merely  upon  natural  and  intuitive  right,  unless 
mankind  should  reveit  to  some  form  of  Christian  Theocracy.      * 

But  what  basis  of  Natural  Right  can  be  devised  which  the  different 
races  will  agree  to  regard  as  of  unquestionable  solidity  ? 

Those  who  agree  in  affirming  that  Man's  intellect  has  a  power  of 
apprehending  "  right "  and  "  wrong"  as  distinct  from  "pleasurable" 
and  "  painful,"  may  for  all  that  differ  widely  as  to  what  are  and 
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what  are  not  the  dictates  of  conscience  in  matters  of  even  little 
complication.  Nevertheless,  however  great  may  be  such  divergence, 
there  is  one  dictum  which  they  will  generally  recognize  as  indisputable: 
namely,  that  w>  cUize^i  Jia8  the  right  to  deny  to  another  a  liberty 
wkidi  he^as  a  citizen,  claims  for  himself. 

This  is  the  converse  of  that  principle  which  we  have  seen  may  be 
based  upon  a  utilitarian  foundation,  and  it  is  essentially  the  same  as 
the  fundamental  principle  of  social  ethics  enunciated  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer*  in  his  "Social  Statics  " — ^the  right  of  each  man  to  do  all 
save  that  which  limits  the  similar  rights  of  others. 

K  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  had  no  other  merit,  eternal  gratitude  and 
honour  would  be  due  to  him  for  having  with  such  vigour  and  efficiency 
vindicated  this  fundamental  principle*  of  natural  sociology. 

The  utilitarian  maxim,  when  impregnated  with  the  moral  aphorism, 
beooDoies  a  sure  groimd  whereon  the  rights  of  minorities  and  of  the 
individual  may  repose.  Without  that  aphorism,  however,  they  have 
DO  security.  The  absolute  distinction  between  the  "  right  *'  and  the 
"pleasurable  "  being  denied,  inconvenient  minorities  cease  to  have 
any  shelter  from  the  absolute  dominion  of  the  majority — a  frightful 
doctrine  long  latent  and  now  become  apparent  in  modem 
"liberalism." 

Such  sentiments  are,  strange  to  say,  the  logical  outcome  of  that 
philosophical  system  favoured  by  the  London  University  and  so 
popular  in  this  eminently  free  country — a  system  which  denies 
all  absolute  truth  and  all  distinctions  of  kind  between  "right" 
and  "  pleasure." 

Such  a  system — ^the  Monistic  Philosophy — recognizing  no  distinc- 
tion of  kind  between  God  and  Nature,  Man  and  Brute,  the  Good 
and  the  Pleasant,  naturally  and  logically  asserts  the  ahsolute  right  of 
the  state  to  control  all  and  everything  in  the  life  of  every  individual 
citizen,  and  necessarily  denies  all  rights  to  individuals  or  minorities. 
In  principle  it  warrants  the  performance  of  acts  incomparably  more 
atrocious,  than  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  or  the  burnings  of 
the  Spanish  Inquisition. 

The  perpetrators  of  those  crimes,  however  bloody  their  acts,  never 
put  forth  a  theory  which  denied  all  rights  to  their  victims.  But 
there  is  no  principle  on  the  view  advocated  by  Professor  Huxley's 
school  to  which  a  minority  might  appeal  in  bar  of  utter  extermina- 
tion by  a  majority,  if  unable  to  convince  the  majority  that  it  would 
injure  itself  by  that  minority's  destruction. 

Such  is  the  natural  political  development  of  the  Monistic 
Philosophy.     It  was  so  in  the  old  Pagan  days,  and  it  is  tending  to 

*  Afasenoe  from  England  onfortonately  renders  it  impossible  for  me  to  give  the 
leiezenoM  and  qnofcfttions  I  should  here  desire  to  give. 
VOL.  XXIII.  C  C 
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reappear  with  the  revival  of  Paganism  as  was  before  asserted*  in  tb^ 
first  pai*t  of  this  essay. 

.  But  if  a  freer  social  system  results  merely  from  the  addition  of 
the  idea  of  "  absolute  morality  "  to  that  of  "  expediency,"  all  those 
who  go  yet  further  and  assei*t  the  existence  of  a  Personal  God  whose 
essence  is  absolutely  moral,  have  a  yet  securer  and  wider  basis  for 
freedom.  All  such  must  also  assert  that  each  Man  has  a  right  freely 
to  perform  all  such  actions  as  Qod  through  his  conscience  has  enjoined 
him  to  perform,  provided  they  do  not  deprive  other  men  of  similar 
freedom  to  fulfil  what  they  believe  to  be  their  duty. 

Thus  the  greatest  amount  of  personal  freedom  comes  to  rest  on  a 
basis  of  "  Divine  Bight,"  since,  in  the  absence  or  non-recognition  of 
a  divine  revelation  limiting  its  exercise,  such  personal  freedom 
becomes  God -given  and  absolute. 

Similarly  all  who  hold  such  belief  must  assert  that  all  the  citizens 
of  a  state  combined  together  save  onty  are  morally  incompetent  by 
their  joint  authority  as  citizens  to  compel  that  07i6  to  perform  an  act 
against  his  conscience  such  as  would  be  an  outward  act  of  Adoration 
to  a  Deity  in  whom  he  disbelieved,  or  of  insult  to  Him  whom  he 
conceives  to  be  his  Creator  and  his  Lord. 

Similarly  they  must  allow  that  if  two  citizens  agree  ii^  believing 
that  one  of  them  has  a  God-given  jurisdiction  over  the  other,  the 
one  must  be  free  to  yield  voluntary  obedience  to  the  other  in  all  that 
does  not  affect  the  equal  rights  of  other  citizens. 

They  must  also  admit  that  those  citizens  who  agree  in  holding 
similar  views  as  to  their  relations  to  God,  must  be  free  to  exert  such 
combined  actions  as  do  not  interfere  with  the  analogous  rights  of 
combination  of  other  citizens. 

Again  they  cannot  logically  deny  to  citizens  freedom  to  declare 
their  belief  to  those  who  ask  them,  and  especially  to  teach  their 
children  themselves  or  to  select  other  citizens  to  whom  they  may 
choose  to  delegate  that  office. 

St.  George  Mivart. 

(To  h6  coniinuetL) 
*  CONTEMPOBABT  Beview,  September,  1873,  p.  699, 
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r  Alfred  de  Musset's  play  of  "  Andri*  del  Sarto,"  there  occurs  a 
l^ssage  worthy  to  be  quoted  as  an  admirable  summary  of  the 
'  ">t  aims  of  Art.     The  artist  is  addressing  some  of  his  favoiirite 


*  Vous  etes  peintres,  mes  eufauts  :  tjue  voire  bouchii  soil  muette,  et  cpie 
Totre  main  parle  pour  vous,  Ecoute-moi  tiepetidaut,  Cemrio,  La  uatur© 
fmi  toojours  ^*tre  nouvelle^  c'est  vrai  ;  tiiais  elle  reste  toujours  la  m^me. 
Eft-tu  do  ceux  qui  souhaiteraieiit  qu'elle  cbange/tt  la  coideiir  de  aa  rube  et  que 
le>j  Uus  te  oolomsaent  en  bleu  et  en  rouge  l  Ce  u'est  pas  ainsi  qu'elle  Fentend. 
d'une  fleur  fauee  nait  une  flour  toute  aembkble,  et  des  milliers  de 
-,..  Jes  Be  reconnaissent  sous  la  roaee  au  premier  rayon  du  soled.  Cliaque 
matin  Tange  de  Tie  et  de  mort  appurte  a  la  mere  commune  utie  nouvelle 
tj  inttis  toutes  ces  parures  se  ressemblenL  Que  lea  arts  tacheut  de  faire 
I  cliea,  puistju* ilfi  ne  aont  Hen  qu'en  rimitant.  Que  chaque  Biecle  voie 
jnouvelles  mejurs,  de  uouveaux  costumes,  de  nouvelles  penaees,  mais  que  le 
die  s^jit  luvariable  corimie  labeautt' ;  que  de  jeuues  mains  pleines  de  force 
» da  vie  rccoivent  avec  respect  le  fiambeaxi  sacre  ties  mains  tremblantes  des 
^Mtfhrds  :  qn*ils  la  protogcnt  coutre  le  souffle  des  vents  cctte  flamme  diyiue 
<|ui  traverBera  les  siecles  futura  comnie  elle  a  fait  les  sidles  passes  :  .  . 
£t  maintenant  va  tmvallier  :  k  Touvrage  !  u  rouvi-iE^e !  La  vie  est  courte  1  " 

Here  the  fidelity  to  nature  in  her  normal  beauty,  the  silent  quest 
after  her  secret8^  ajid  the  necessity  of  work  a,s  opposed  to  dreams  and 
talk,  are  inculcated  with  that  perfection  of  diction  which  was  the  fruit  of 

c  c  2 
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the  poet's  iDspiration  and  of  the  artist's  study.  These  things  are  di^ 
t'inct  yet  inseparable.  By  what  means  that  inspiration  comes  whidi  we 
call  divine,  because  it  is  creative  and  intangible,  we  cannot  explain ; 
physiological  science  has  not  yet  ascertained  what  texture  of  the 
brain  produces  the  poetic  thought,  with  its  power  of  rapid  combina- 
tion, of  extended  vision,  and  of  that  perception  of  hidden  beauty 
which  to  the  less  gifted  appears  miraculous.  How  these  things 
come  and  grow  in  the  mind  remains  a  mystery,  but  the  process  by 
which  they  are  shaped  so  as  to  be  interpreted  to  the  world  at  laige, 
falls  within  the  province  of  Art  and  is  better  understood.  Art  is  the 
exponent  of  the  ideal ;  it  is  that  which  gives  an  outward  form  to  the 
spiritual  essence  of  thought  or  knowledge  ;  according  to  its  power  of 
exact  interpretation,  it  is  perfect  or  imperfect;  according  to  the 
degree  of  elevation  of  the  subject  it  deals  with,  it  is  insignificant  or 
important ;  and  the  highest  value  must  be  attached  to  those  arts 
which  are  capable  of  influencing  the  emotions,  and  through  these  the 
thought  and  progress  of  mankind.  Every  art  represents  labour — 
the  most  noble  must  entail  the  most  ardent  work.  If  the  poet's 
thought  comes  to  .  liim  he  knows  not  how,  the  effort  which 
shapes  it  into  sounding  music  is  painful,  severe,  and  sometimes 
cruel.  Sleepless  nights  and  toilsome  days  are  given  to  the  beauty 
which  is  the  summer  joy  of  the  tranquil  reader.  It  is  his  business 
to  perceive  and  appreciate  the  fine  idea,  not  to  consider  the  degrees 

of  labour  by  which  it  has  reached  its  beautiful  expression 

Not  to  consider  the  degrees Yet  if  he   brings  no 

work  of  his  own  to  meet  that  of  the  author,  he  will  never  reach 
the  depth  of  the  poetic  thought.  Some  effort,  some  power  in  the 
recipient  must  exist,  bealring  an  analogy,  however  distant,  with  the 
creative  force.  A  great  poem  is  not  written  for  an  indolent  reader. 
This  is  tnie  of  every  work  of  art.  The  painter,  the  musician,  the 
sculptor,  the  player,  all  demand  patience  and  study  to  obtain  a  just 
appreciation.  The  representative  arts,  those  of  the  painter,  the 
sculptor  and  the  player,  may  exact  less  mental  devotion  in  order  to 
be  understood,  than  those  which  address  themselves  mainly  to  the 
suggestive  faculties  of  the  mind ;  but  this  will  after  all  be  more 
dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  special  example  than  upon  the 
whole  scope  of  the  art  itself,  for  directly  the  representative  art  lends 
itself  to  the  ideal,  it  appeals  to  something  beyond  the  mere  faculty 
of  perception.  Perhaps  no  idle  stroller  who  lounges  into  a  picture 
gallery  would  fail  to  see  that  William  Hunt's  primroses  are  as  • 
exactly  like  the  real  flowers  as  an  image  on  a  flat  surface  possibly  can 
be.  He  would  see  that  they  have  everjthing  except  life ;  but  it  is 
possible  that  he  might,  at  the  same  time,  fail  to  discover  that  sug- 
gestion of  life  itself  which  constitutes  the  ideality  of  these  pictures; 
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that  hint  of  fresh  country  which  a  little  corner  of  a  grassy  bank  could 
suggest,  that  peep  of  blue  sky  which  with  his  skill  in  aerial  perspective 
the  artist  knew  how  to  throw  back,  so  that  a  sensation  of  pleasant  air 
steals  upon  you  as  you  look  at  his  work.    To  possess  one  of  his  represen- 
tations of  nature,  whether  it  be  a  spray  of  hawthorn,  a  bunch  of  black- 
berries, or  a  birdVnest,  is  to  keep  a  little  bit  of  bright  rural  existence 
within  your  walls.    You  do  not  feel  this  when  you  have  an  artificial 
flower  on  your  table,  although  the  imitation  may  be  even  more  exact 
in  this  case  than  the  other ;  what  you  miss,  then,  is  the  something 
beyond,  is  the  suggestion  of  the  painter's  mind,  the  ideality,  that 
which  we  may  call  the  poetical  element  in  the  representative  art. 
It  is  this  which  produces  emotion,  and  the  feeling  excited,  depends 
partly  upon  the  idea  conveyed,  and  partly  upon  the  sense  of  the 
artist's  skill. 

Those  who  have  studied  Chardin's  pictures  at  the  Louvre  know  with 
irhat  ability  he  can  put  together  a  pot  and  a  saucepan,  or  a  glass  and  a 
table-cover  or  a  plate  of  fruit,  and  a  loaf  of  bread,  with  such  combi- 
nations of  light  and  colour  as  to  charm  the  eye.     An  ignorant  spec- 
tator may  pass  them   by  as   mere  reproductions  of  uninteresting 
objects,  but  the  artistic  mind  will  pause  and  dwell  upon  the  harmo- 
nies and  sweetness  lent  by  a  fine  perception  of  beauty  to  the  things 
of  everyday  life.    Take  the  evidence  of  that  perception  away  and 
the  picture  will  become  vulgar.     A  young  student's  imitation  of  the 
master  will  show  thip — he  will,  if  he  is  clever,  get  the  forms  and 
perhaps  the  local  colour  of  each  object  con*ectly,  but  he  will  miss 
that  which  is  the  crowning  excellence,  the  last  that  is  obtained  :  the 
tints  which    harmonize   in   light,  the  delicate,  thoughtful   touches 
which  indicate  the  presence  of   the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and 
which  suggest   a  vital  beauty.     He  will   look   at  his   meritorious 
attempt  if  he  has  the  true  artistic  sense  with  disappointment,  and 
feel  it  common.     After  this  he  will  begin  to  work  with  a  view  to 
something  beyond  exact  imitation.    Why  do  we  not  only  tolerate  but 
admire  the  ill-proportioned  limbs,  the  twisted  shapes,  and  monoto- 
nous action,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  pre-Raphaelite 
painters  ?    It  is  because  these  masters  were  seeking  after  the  divine 
— ^because  in  some  sweet  touches  they  nearly  reached  it — ^because  in 
the  expression  of  the  faces,  and  sometimes  of  the  action  they  repre- 
sented, there  was  the  reflection  of  their  own  religious  thought,  and 
the  abstraction  of  true  worship  :  the  reverential  handling,  the  tender 
grace  of  a  fine  idea  were  present,  lending  to  the  whole  a  suggestion 
of  infinite  beauty.    There  have  been  some  modem  imitations  of  these 
curious  examples  of  early  excellence  which  have  exaggerated  their 
disproportions,  their  gi-otesque  action,  and  occasional  crudity  of  colour, 
and  which  have  substituted  for  the  evident  and  often  successful  striving 
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after  the  beautiful,  an  equally  ardeut  and  more  completely  success- 
ful endeavour  after  the  ugly.  The  religious  inspirations  which  acted 
upon  those  old  masters  not  working  upon  the  new  ones,  they  sought 
to  obtain  the  missing  effect  by  overdoing  peculiarities  of  workmanship 
and  bringing  into  excessive  prominence  the  elaboration  of  insignifi- 
cant detail  which  is  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  beginnings  of  art 
The  most  important  part  of  the  performance  was  omitted — the  mental 
emotion  of  the  painter,  that  which  inspired  him  with  glimpses  of 
miraculous  grace,  and  touched  the  hearts  of  his  spectators  with  reve- 
rential wonder.  Consequently  these  reproductions  of  the  early 
manner,  although  a  certain  force  of  handling  in  some  of  the  ex- 
amples gave  them  vogue  for  a  time,  could  take  no  permanent 
hold  upon  the  sympathies  of  humanity;  the  predilection  for  them 
which  became  a  fashion  was  confined  to  one  country  and  to  a 
short  period.  But  they  had  the  great  merit  of  directing  general 
attention  to  the  existence  of  beauty  in  the  earliest  painters  whose 
works  were  heretofore  only  known  to  a  few  enlightened  students  of 
Art.  Now  this  beauty,  though  incomplete,  is  of  a  nobler  order  than 
that  which  has  been  just  described  in  finished  representations  of 
the  ordinary  objects  of  still  life.  The  aim  of  the  artist  is  so  much 
higher  that  one  felicitous  touch,  one  happy  moment  of  success  in  it 
is  worth  the  most  perfect  result  proceeding  fron^  a  lower  thought.  The 
glimpses  of  a  glorious  aspiratiou  act  upoQ  the  imaginative  faculties 
and  elevate  the  soul,  they  appeal  to  the  finest  human  affections ;  out 
of  the  repetitions  of  such  effects  giew  at  last  the  exquisite  percep- 
tions and  perfect  handling  of  Baphael. 

Baphael  himself  had  his  early  manner  with  its  accompanying 
defects.  Let  any  one  compare  that  sombre  Holy  Family  painted  by 
him  at  twenty-one  years  of  age,  lately  on  view  at  our  National 
Gallery,  with  the  bright  glory  of  the  Sistine  Madonna  at  Dresden, 
and  he  will  at  once  see  what  work  does  for  genius.  The  severe  and 
somewhat  stiff  production  of  the  young  painter  has  true  feeling  in  it, 
and  shows  singular  power,  but  it  is  only  a  presage  of  the  subsequent 
achievement.  The  Sistine  Madonna  is  of  all  pictures  the  one  which 
excites  the  most  constant  and  the  deepest  emotion.  It  affects  the 
unschooled  and  the  scholar,  the  unbeliever  and  the  Christian,  if  not 
in  the  same  way,  yet  with  the  same  force,  and  whether  the  spectators 
assembled  in  front  of  it  be  American,  English,  (fl*  German,  the  same 
reverential,  almost  awe-stinick,  silence  will  bo  observed — the  same 
breathless  adoration.  On  a  brilliant  morning  of  last  October,  with  a 
sky  of  unclouded  blue  showing  through  the  long  window  at  the  right 
of  the  picture,  a  party,  most  of  whom  were  German,  with  a  sprinkling 
of  Americans,  and  one  or  two  English,  sat  speechless  gazing  at  the 
Madonna  and  her  divine  infant,  with  concentrated  thought ;  pre- 
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sently  an  old  woman,  thinly  and  meanly  dressed,  accompanied 
by  a  man,  probably  her  husband,  rough  and  dirty,  smelling  of 
fish  and  sausage  and  garlic,  jDined  the  group ;  the  old  woman  sat 
down  by  one  of  the  two  English  people,  the  man  stood  by  her  side. 
Neither  spoka  Neither  moved.  The  woman  gazed  for  five 
minutes  intently,  and  tears  rolled  down  her  yellow  cheeks.  The  man 
whispered  in  German,  "Can  you  leave  it  now  ?"  the  woman  replied 
in  choked  accents,  ''  I  will  come,"  and  they  disappeared  noiselessly ; 
the  rough  man  walking  delicately,  as  if  dreading  to  interrupt  the 
stillness.  What  was  the  source  of  the  woman's  tears  ?  was  it  reli- 
^Gos  devotion  exclusively  ?  was  it  the  divine  childhood  ?  or  the 
sublime  thought  revealed  in  an  infant's  face  ?  or  was  it  a  tender 
earthly  maternal  thought?  Probably  not  either  of  these  singly,  but 
a  mixture  of  all — an  instinct  of  every  sentiment  which  moved  those 
more  artistic  Americans  and  English,  the  only  element  of  admiration 
absent  being  the  idea  of  the  painter's  power. 

That  impression   is  supplied   by  the  teaching  of  Art   and  the 

habit  of  comparison  which  grows  out  of  it ;  it  is  the  last  to  come 

and  the  last  to  go.     It  would  astonish  and  shock  many  minds  to 

consider  the  Sistine  Madonna  as  in  any  sense  dramatic ;  yet  when 

representative   Art   affects   the    emotional   side   of  our  nature   it 

holds  a  distant  relationship  \v;ith  the  drama,  whether  in  its  highest 

poetic  or  its  early  religious  forms.     The  old  sacred  mysteries  of  the 

stage  aimed  at  exciting  the  same  kind  of  feeling  in  a  more  realistic 

way  as  that  inspired  by  pictures  of  Crucifixions,  Resurrections,  or  Holy 

Families,  although  tlie  specimens  of  these  dramas  best  known  to  us 

in  print,  are  disfigured  by  an  element  of  what  may  be  called  broad 

fitfce  introduced  into  scenes  from   tlie  Old  Testament;   but  such 

things  came  by  degrees  as  a  concession  to  the  prevailing  taste  of  the 

public  who.  required  a  relief  from  seriousness  and  a  substitution  of 

action  and  dialogue  for  contemplation.     Directly  this  took  place  the 

mystery  exhibited  qualities  of  representative  Art  very  different  from 

those  which  belong  to  painting.     The  interest  of  movement  became 

their  main  object.  Painting  can  be  dramatic  by  two  forms  of  suggestion : 

either  it  may  create  the  deepest  emotion  by  a  sublime  aspiration,  as  in 

Raphael's  great  work  already  quoted  ;  or  by  an  actual  imitation  of 

mental  and  physical  action.     Titian's  Tiiumph  of  Bacchus  is  a  grand 

example  of  this  last  kind :  it  is  instinct  with  joyous  life  without 

overstepping  the  limits  to  be  observed  by  pictorial  Art.     It  is  easy  to 

overpass  those  boundaries,  though  they  are  not  so  rigid  as  the  law  of 

repoee,  which  binds  the  sculptor.    Sculpture  cannot  appeal  as  painting 

may  to  the  passion  of  the  soul.     It  must  depend  more  largely  upon 

the  a^thetic  sense.    Working  in  a  hard  material,  it  presents  no  glow  of 

colour,  no  brilliant  expression-  of  life.     A  statue  is  something  more 
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tangible  than  a  picture,  for  it  has  the  actuality  of  solid  form  :  but  it  ^ 
is  cold  and  distant :  it  fixes  blind  eyes  upon  you,  its  countenance  is 
rigid :  a  man  who  looked  upon  you  8o?  would  strike  you  dumb  witli 
fear.  You  enter  a  gallery  of  sculpture,  not  to  see  semblances  of 
humanity,  but  to  contemplate  the  ideal  beauty  of  the  human  form  in 
the  abstract. 

An  imaginative  perception,  which  generally  includes  an  educate 
tast^,  is  necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of  such  contemplation.  Ideal  it] 
is  80  largely  drawn  upon  by  the  sculptor  that  the  student  passes 
readily  from  his  admiration  of  a  perfect  whole  to  an  equal  delight 
in  a  mutilated  frafniieut ;  the  mutilation  is  suggestive,— what  seemfl 
to  the  untutored  eye  a  cold,  a*uel  representation  of  a  cripple,  reveall 
to  the  enthusiastic  disciple  of  Art  a  perfection  of  intention  which  is 
as  dear  to  him  as  the  image  would  have  l>een  in  its  entirety.  The 
Milo  Venus,  without  arms,  and  with  a  broken  foot,  inspires  a 
sense  of  beauty  which  approaches  worship.  It  is  the  sovereign  of 
statues ;  imposing  reverence  and  stirring  the  whole  soul  by  its  majestic 
presence.  Tlie  perfection  of  the  Medicean  Venus  is  small  in  com- 
parison ;  the  Diane  de  la  Biche  weak  ;  the  Apollo  Belvedere  melo-^ 
dramatic.  ^ 

It  is  even  true  that  the  most  perfect  pictures  of  the  Louvre  lose 
something  of  their  interest  if  you  look  at  tliom  too  soon  after  your  con- 
templation of  the  great  Venus,  which  so  impresses  the  mind  as  to  maki^ 
it  incapable  of  further  immediate  sensation,  and  for  this  reason  yoqffl 
should  go  straight  away  after  seeing  it,  and  let  some  interval  of  time^ 
elapse  before  visiting  the  pictures.     Sculpture,  then,  has  the  power 
of  exciting  wonder  and  admiration  in  the  highest  degree  ;  by  perfee^^ 
tion  of  proportion,  dignity  of  pose,  and  by  the  sublimity  of  rest  it  can^ 
exalt  the  soul ;  the  essence  of  its  grandeur  is  its  ideality ;  it  should 
not  attempt  to  address  an  imagination  unprepared  for  it ;  dramatic 
action  ill  suits  with  it5  characteristics  of  rigidity  and  durability^ — a 
passion  which  is  evanescent  fixed  in  marble  is  an  incongruity,  and 
it  is  only  those  emotions  which  are  permanent  that  can  be  fitly 
idealized  by  sculpture, — a  severe,  undyiog  grief  may  be  felt  in  the 
expression  of  a  statue  s  limbs,— there  may  be  a  fine  marble  image 
of  the  stricken  Cain,  or  of  the  deserted  Ariadne,  yet,  on  the  whole 
the  exhibition  of  feeling  is  not  the  intention  of   this  hish  art,  it 
claim  is  not  upon  our  sympathy,  but   upon    our   admiration  ;    oul 
of  the  vast  number  of  monumental  widows  for  ever  inconsolable,  ol 
widowers  eternally  in  despair,  how  many  have  stirred  the  depths 
tender  thought  within   us?     An  imperishable  i-ecord  in   bronze  olj 
marble  of  a  great  man  by  a  great  sculptor  is  a  noble  possession  for  \ 
nation,  and  if  the  man  and  the  artist  be  of  the  higliest  worth  it  is  i 
treasure  for  all  humanity.     But  a  portrait^  statue,  or  bust  should 
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still  preserve  the  ideal,  not  striving  to  render  too  much  of  physical 
life.  A  chiseled  smile  or  sneer  are  equally  painful ;  the  general 
expression  of  characteristic  attributes  is  to  be  sought  after.  In 
modem  art  admirable  examples  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  in 
the  busts  of  Thomas  Woolner,  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  point  out 
anything  of  Greek  or  Roman  workmanship  surpassing  in  execution 
Ms  Thomas  Carlyle,  gi-and  and  vigorous,  or  his  Frederick  Maurice, 
refined  and  subtle.  The  whole  nature  of  the  most  divine  of  theo- 
logians reveals  itself  in  this  marble  portraiture  ;  it  is  full  of  that 
compassionate  humanity,  of  that  solicitous  benevolence  which  all  who 
knew  him  loved  to  dwell  upon  in  his  face. 

All  this  is  within  the  rightful  domain  of  the  sculptor's  chisel. 
The  combination  of  the  mental  qualities  is  finely  indicated,  not  any 
one  of  them  being  so  expressed  as  to  pass  into  emotional  action. 
Neither  sculpture  nor  painting  have  so  strong  a  hold  on  human 
emotion  as  music,  which  has  no  direct  representative  aim  whatever  ; 
in  wideness  of  scope  and  force  of  action  it  is  akin  to  poetry — and 
like  poetry  it  is  in  its  simplest  forms  the  most  imiversally  loved  of  all 
arts,  while  in  its  highest  it  is  of  all   the  most  difficult  to  understand. 
Inspiration  and  science  compose  its  harmonies.  Art  reveals  them. 
The  gifted  man  who  creates  an  Oratorio,  a  Mass,  or  an  Operatic  Drama 
is  not  necessarily  a  great  executant ;    he   seeks   other  artists  to 
interpret  him  fully  to  the  world,  and  those  artists  are  rarely  them- 
selves capable  of  musical  composition.     An  exact  knowledge  of  the 
rales  of  harmony,  and  a  fine  ear  to  distinguish  tune,  time,  and  em- 
phasis, are  necessary  to  the  perfect  comprehension  of  the  composer's 
meaning ;  but  a  performer  endowed  only  with    executive  skill,  and 
with  that  general  perception  without  science,  which  may  be  called 
musical  instinct,  may  be  able  to  interpret  the  author  s  idea  partially 
for  general  apprehension.     There  are  many  more  people  subject  to 
the  emotional  influence  of  music  than  to  that  of  painting  or  sculpture. 
A  tune  may  rouse  a  nation  or  move  an  army,  or  set  a  sad  assemblage 
danring.     The  action  on  the  mind  of  man  is  universal,  and  its  effect 
extends  even  to  the  brute  creation;  dogs, cats, and  much  more  evidently 
Krd8,are  greatly  stirred  by  it.  One  of  our  most  charming  Italian  singers 
had  a  pet  dog  who  used  to  howl  at  each  high  note,  and  when  corrected 
for  his  noise  the  animal  took  to  begging  at  every  sound  above  the  ap- 
proved pitch,  with  paws  so  prettily  bent  and  eyes  so  beseeching  as  to 
convince  its  mistress  that  either  she  must  herself  leave  off  or  the  dog 
must  be  dismissed.     Finally  the  animal  acquired  the  habit  of  leaving 
the  room  whenever  the  fii*st  symphony  commenced.     So  determined 
is  the  result  of  particular  harmonies  upon  human  affections,  that  a 
child  of  three,  finely  organized,  will  cry  at  a  melody  in  the  minor  key. 
But  these  sensations  come  by  inheritance.    They  are  evidently  derived 
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from  ancestral  lineage,  since  diflferent  systems  of  harmony  prevail 
beyond  the  limits  of  Europe,  and  what  is  delicious  music  to  the 
Japanese  is  a  series  of  abhorrent  discords  to  us,  nor  can  the  most 
delicate  European  perception  disoern  its  melody  or  even  its  measure. 
Therefore,  though  music  is  an  universal  delight,  its  mode  of  operation 
is  not  the  same  throughout  the  world. 

The  Red  Indian  dances  to  a  yell  and  a  tum-tum,  impelled  by  some 
strange  form  of  rhythm  which  rouses  his  senses,  while  the  pale  infant 
of  the  London  alley  stirs  its  thin  legs,  keeping  time  to  the  dismal 
grind  of  the  Savoyard's  oi*gan  ;  which  for  the  misery  it  inflicts  upon 
our  educated  classes,  upon  writers,  readers,  artists,  and  above  all 
upon  sick  people,  may  be  justly  described  as  the  curse  of  our 
capital 

And  surely  the  savage  and  the  child  resemble  each  other 
more  nearly  in  their  sensations  than  either  approaches  to  the 
manner  of  delight  experienced  by  an  instructed  audience  listening 
to  the  compositions  of  Handel,  Beethoven,  or  Bdch,  led  by  their 
peifect  interpreter  Joachim.  Beethoven's  wide  and  complicated 
harmonies  awaken  the  mind  to  enthusiasm  with  a  sense  of  vastness^ 
and  lead  it  to  grand  contemplations,  recalling  all  the  while  images  of 
half-remembered  sweetness,  the  joy,  the  tenderness,  the  beauty  of 
human  life.  Thus  music  acts  by  induction,  striking  fire  into  thought 
beyond  the  limits  of  definite  significance.  The  actual  imitation  of 
physical  things  suits  ill  with  its  attributes,  and  when  a  composer 
forgets  this,  as  Haydn  did  when  he  tried  to  represent  the  wriggle  of 
the  worm  by  musical  notes,  he  deviates  into  false  Art. 

The  abstraction  of  instrumental  is  opposed  to  the  directness  of 
vocal  music,  which  shapes  itself  in  words  and  appeals  to  the  heart  by 
distinct  utterances.  No  extended  musical  science  is  required  for  the 
composition  of  an  agreeable  song.  A  simple  melody  allied  to  a 
graceful  sentiment  may  charm  a  nation.  Most  of  the  famous 
Irish  melodies  poetised  by  Thomas  Moore  are  of  thjs- nature — and 
some  of  the  most  tender  songs  of  Italy,  France,  England,  and  even 
Germany  are  not  accompanied  by  scientific  harmonies ;  they  are 
intelligible,  therefore,  to  the  uninformed,  and  as  almost  everybody  is 
open  to  the  influence  of  a  tune  and  a  sentiment,  they  affect  not 
merely  a  few  audiences,  but  whole  countries ;  there  is  probably  no 
remote  village  in  Great  Britain  where  there  would  not  be  found  some 
heart  to  give  an  echo  to  the  plaintive  airs  of  "  Auld  Robin  Gray"  or 
"  The  Last  Rose  of  Summer."  The  direct  emotional  action  of  song 
widespread  and  various  brings  it  into  close  alliance  with  the  drama, 
and  in  countries  where  Art  is  cultivated  it  is  natural,  almost  inevitable, 
that  the  two  should  seek  a  close  union,  and  that  vocal  music  should 
become  incorporated  with   dramatic   representations.      The   Greek 
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tragedy  with  its  musical  chorus  and  its  chanted  recitation  led  the 
way  to  modern  opera,  and  the  dramas  of  ancient  Rome  became  still 
more  operatic,  the  size  of  the  Roman  theatres  demanding  the. 
sustained  notes  of  recitative  to  make  the  performers  audible. 
Gradually  passing  through  other  forms,  the  operatic  drama  was  finally 
developed  out  of  the  dramatic  recitative  of  ancient  Rome  ;  and  from 
the  time  of  Henri  Quatre  of  France,  when  in  celebration  of  his 
marriage  with  Mary  of  Medicis  in  the  year  1600,  the  opera  of 
"  Eurydice  "  was  produced  at  Florence,  the  words  by  Rinuccini,  and 
the  music  by  Jacopo  Peri,  Italian  opera  has  advanced  in  importance 
and  beauty,  and  has  become  throughout  Europe  a  favourite  form  of 
artistic  entertainment. 

It  entered  France  in  1646,  it  appeared  in  England  for  the  first 
time  in  1703,  when  "  Arsinoe,"  translated  from  the  Italian,  was  per- 
formed by  English  singers.  This  piece  consisted  of  recitative  and  song 
with  a  meagre  instrumental  accompaniment,  and  was  brought  out 
at  Drury  Lane,  where,  in  the  following  year  "  Thomyris,  Queen  of 
Scythia>"  was  produced  with  a  company  half  English,  half  Italian^  - 
each  singing  in  their  own  language.  In  1710,  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre,  "  Almahide,"  wholly  Italian,  made  its  appearance,  and  the 
Ital&n  opera,  not  without  considerable  opposition  from  the  best 
critics  of  the  day,  soon  became  an  important  institution  for  London 
society,  but  the  foreign  language  and  the  high  prices  which  the 
importation  of  Italian  singers  required  made  it  an  exclusive  diver- 
sion, and  it  became  the  fashion  with  the  aristocracy.  It  is  no  longer 
especially  aristocratic,  but  its  audiences  still  represent  the  most 
wealthy,  if  not  the  most  refined,  classes  of  London  and  its  environs. 

The  Italian  opera,  as  it  grew,  attached  to  itself  every  kind  of  art 
Rich  orchestral  music  rose  out  of  the  bare  feeble  accompaniments  of  its 
early  beginnings,  a  grand  scenic  display  and  beautiful  costume  were 
added,  dancing  was  frequently  introduced,  the  dramatic  movement 
became  more  pronounced,  and  the  greatest  singers  were  expected  to 
be  also  distinguished  actors.  All  the  emotions  are  attacked  at  once, 
and  all  the  senses  charmed.  The  imagination  stirred  by  music 
follows  with  breathless  interest  the  tragic  movement,  while  the  eye 
is  fascinated  by  decorative  magnificence.  The  captivation  of  a 
senative  musical  spectator  is  complete  when  such  a  performance  is 
finely  given,  but  any  falling  olBf  in  either  of  the  arts  ^ich  conduce 
^  the  delight  of  this  entertainment  mare  the  work,  and  gives  rise  to 
fte  idea  of  an  incongruity  in  the  attempted  union  of  different  arts. 
You  then  say,  why  should  music  and  acting  be  bound  together  1 
I«t  the  vocalist  sing,  and  let  the  tragedian  undertake  the  drama. 

There  is  so  much  to  be  reasonably  urged  on  this  score,  that  it  is 
only  in  cases  where  the  singer  has  the  highest  gifts  both  of  music 
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and  dramatic  power  that  the  discrepancy  between  the  two  things 
can  be  wholly  forgotten.  Words  constrained  to  adapt  themselves  to 
music  are  for  the  most  part  feeble,  and  to  make  their  weakness  seem 
strong  the  singer  must  either  have  such  vocal  skill  as  to  force  the 
passion  of  the  music  upon  his  hearers,  or  such  histrionic  ability  as  to 
supply  an  imaginative  meaning  in  spite  of  the  restriction  of  a  meagre 
language.  Italy,  Hungaiy,  Sweden,  Germany,  America,  France,  and 
England  have  in  turn  supplied  singers  capable  of  leading  great 
audiences  in  this  way ;  artists  who  have  had  the  one  or  the  other 
gift  strongly  marked,  and  in  some  rare  instances  possessing  in  an 
equal  degi*ee  the  qualities  of  actor  and  vocalist.  M.  Faure  is  the 
greatest  living  example  of  such  a  combination.  Those  who  have 
seen  him  in  Peter  the  Great,  in  Caspar,  ip  Don  Giovanni,  in  Mephis- 
topheles,  and  in  Hamlet,  know  that  he  can  sing  beautiful  music  with 
such  full  perfection  that  every  modulation  of  his  voice  is  a  lesson  \\\ 
art,  and  that  his  acting  exhibits  the  most  noble  and  varied  expression 
of  passion.  He  fills  the  character  of  Hariilet  with  all  its  Shakes- 
pearian meaning,  and  supplies  much  more  than  its  actual  excellence 
to  the  music  of  M.  Thomas.  In  the  play  scene  and  the  cabinet  scene 
he  moves  his  audience  to  the  utmost  sympathy ;  few  tragedians  have 
been  able  to  excite  stronger  emotion. 

In  some  cases  then  an  operatic  performance  may  rouse  passion  as 
the  acted  drama  does,  but  these  instances  ai*e  exceptional,  and  on  the 
whole  the  influence  of  the  drama  upon  the  feelings  is  more  direct 
and  complete.  The  attention  is  concentrated  upon  the  passion  of 
the  characters  without  the  diffusion,  the  lull,  and  the  retardation 
of  music,  in  the  place  of  which  in  the  highest  form  of  acted  plays 
we  have  poetiy  addressing  itself  definitely  to  the  understanding, 
the  imagination,  and  the  feelings.  Schlegel  has  defined  the  dmma 
to  be  the  compendium  of  whatever  is  animated  or  interesting  in 
human  life ;  this,  of  course,  infers  a  system  of  selection  which  casts 
off  whatever  is  unworthy  of  representation,  a  process  of  sifting  which 
too  many  playwriters  forget  to  use,  but  which  is  the  essential  element 
of  the  drama  whether  it  take  the  form  of  tragedy  or  comedy.  In 
the  epic  or  the  novel,  one  omniscient  narrator  tells  the  story  of  his 
characters,  and  talks  about  their  inward  thoughts  ;  the  dramatist,  on 
the  other  hand,  develops  his  meaning  by  the  action  and  emotion  of  a 
gi'oup  of  characters  who  influence  each  other,  working  out  the  story 
of  their  passions,  as  in  real  life,  without  the  apparent  intervention  of 
the  author.  The  art  which  is  called  upon  thus  to  intei-pret  a  poet 
to  an  audience  is  evidently  a  difficult  and  an  important  one — difficult 
because  it  requires  at  once  the  power  to  understand  and  to  represent 
the  idea  of  the  poet ;  important,  because  it  affects  humanity  more 
extensively  than  any  other  art  whatsoever.     Painting,  still  and  flat, 
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.makes  a  greater  demand  upon  the  imagination  of  the  spectator  in 
order  to  be  felt.  For  one  person  capable  of  appreciating  the  solemn 
significance  of  Giovanni  Bellini's  picture  of  the  Agony  in  the 
Ciarden  there  are  a  hundred  ready  to  rouse  and  stir  with  beating 
lieartfl  at  the  performance  of  the  tragedy  of  Christ'-s  life  by  the 
Yillagers  of  Ammergau.  The  movement  and  tlie  intelligible  words 
of  acted  passion  insist  upon  immediate  sympathy,  and  wheivsver 
aan  beings  are  congregated  tliey  will  instinctively  answer  the 
&al  to  share  in  tlie  emotions  of  mankind,  strongly  represented 
before  them  by  action  and  speeeh. 

There   is  no  gi*eat  strain  put  upon  their  understanding,  for  the 
,  actors   are  there  to   explain    the   |X)et's  idea»   and   assuming  them 
f  to  be  fit  for  their  office,  any  man  capable  of  true  emotion  may, 
through  the  medium  of  the  players,  reach  the  conception  of  the  most 
complicated  passion   and  of  the  highest  thought.     To  nndei^tand 
these  things  without  the  help  of  acting,  merely  by  reading,  is  only 
possible  to  people  of  literary  education,  and  even  to  tliese  it  is  often 
too  difficult  a  task  to  be  agreeable.     The  dramatic  author  imagines 
I  his  characters  moving  on  the  stage^  and  addressing  themselves  to  an 
audience;  he  trusts  to  the  aid  of  stir  and  sontid  simulating  life,  and 
without  it  his  intention  cannot  be  fully  carried  out;  it  is  needless  to 
I  say  that  a  bad  performance  will  mar  rather  than  promote  his  aimi, 
and  that  in  speaking  of  the   stage  as  the  best  ally  of  the  dramatic 
poet  the  existence  is  assumed  of  a  weU-directed  company  of  players 
to  do  him  justice.     Each  part  should  be  adequately  performed  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest.    The  poet's  own  sense  of  pruportion  should 
W  followed  out,  and  every  actor  should  administer  somethiufj  towards 
the  pertect  fulfilment  of  his  conception.     But  there  are  managers 
who  seem  desirous  of  renewing  the  fashiun  of  the  very  beginning  of 
Greek  lyrical  drama,  said  tu  have  been  introduced  by  Tliespis,  where 
one  performer  was  stationed   on   an  elevated  platform  to  recite  a 
religious  myth  to  a  chorus  grouped  around  the  statue  of  Bacchus 
far  off  and  below  him,  who  rephed  to  his  inspirations  in  sympathetic 
duuita     When  the  star-system  in  theatres  is  at  its  height  the  one 
tn^ediaa  does  not  always  demand  even  aix  answering  chorus,  and  the 
•exalted   player  is  content  to  go  on  without  anything  that  can  be 
Bed  a  response.     This  is  unhappily  the  most  common  and  the 
l^ist  form  of  tlramatic  art,  if  Art  it  can  be  called.     It  is  injurious 
t"  the  genius  of  the  actor,   who,  in  ordtjr  to  make  himselt  wholly 
independent  of  the  rest  of  the  company,  is  tempted  into  the  exag- 
geration of  every  striking  passage,  and  seeks  to  hold  the  attention 
rf  the   audience   by   perpetual   climax.     It    is  no  less  clotriuiental 
to  the  play-writer,  who,  finding  that  only  one  of  his  characters  can 
be  acted,  is  induced  to  construct  dramas  which  are  little  more  than 
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monologues ;  and  it  has  a  pernicious  influence  on  audiences,  who 
gradually  learn  to  withdraw  their  attention  from  all  hot  the  principal 
performer,  and  even  acipiire  the  habit  of  talking  about  inditferent 
mattei^s  whenever  he  is  off  the  boards.  They  gi^ow  more  and  more 
listless  about  the  business  of  the  scene,  till  at  last  tlieir  sole  aim  is 
to  applaud  the  favourite  of  the  day  without  taking  the  trouble  to 
consider  what  he  is  doing,  or  trying  to  do.  Thus  the  evil  spi'eadHi 
and  tlie  beautiful  art  perishes. 

How  is  a  clever  artist  induced  to  lend  himself  to  this  deterioration 
of  his  craft  ?  By  two  powerful  motives — vanity  and  the  desire  to  make 
money.  Why  does  an  intelligent  director  give  way  to  the  exhibition 
of  bad  Art  ?  For  money,  because  he  cannot  afford  so  dangerous  a 
epeculation  as  a  well-acted  drama.  The  star-system  is  not  peculiar 
to  England.  It  prevails  to  a  great  extent  in  all  tlieatres  which 
have  no  independent  funds  to  support  them  under  the  expenses 
necessarily  incurred,  and  under  tlie  occasional  caprices  of  the  public 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  a  national  drama  should  be  thought 
less  important  to  a  people,  and  less  worttiy  of  support,  than  an  academy 
of  painting.  The  drama,  in  its  best  form,  appeals  to  the  imaginative 
faculties,  illustrates  the  poet,  and  touches  the  lmm?iu  heart  more 
fer\'ently  than  painting — less  permanently  is  the  evident  reply  ;  and 
it  is  true  that  the  actor  passes  away  and  is  heard  no  more  ;  but  if 
the  player  passes  the  dniuia  remains.  Shakspeare  only  came  t-o  be 
known  through  the  medium  of  the  playei's  ;  nor  is  it  true,  where  a 
national  drama  exists,  that  the  special  interpretation  of  the  greatest 
artists  is  forgotten.     Where  there   is  a  proper  storehouse  for  such 

'treasures,  they  are  kept  in  remembrance,  as  cherished  traditions. 
Thus  the  poet's  creations  are  exhibited  in  continually  increasing  ex- 
cellence. Moliere  might  well  return  to  earth,  and  take  up  his  troubled 
life  again,  for  the  sake  of  seeing  his  best  comedies  perfoniied  as  they 
are  now  at  the  Fram;ais,  "UEcole  des  Femraes'*  seemed  to  rise 
into  new  importance  this  season,  wdien  it  came  out  with  Got  as 
Arnolphe,  Delannay  as  Horace,  and  the  pretty  and  channing  Mdlle. 
Reichemberg  as  Agnes,  It  w*as  followed  by  the  celebrated  "  Cri« 
tique  de  TEcole  des  Femmcs/'  with  Bressant  as  the  Mar(|uis  ;  and 
the  wliole  peiformance  was  one  of  the  best  that  has  been  given 
at  the  most  artistic  theatre  in  Europe.     The  audience  was  woitliy  of 

f  the   players,  and  the  house  is  crowded  at  eveiy  repetition  of  the 

[comedy.  None  who  have  seen  can  ever  forget  it»  The  scene  seems 
live  rather  than  to  be  acted.  It  lives  in  the  simple  grace  of  Mdlle. 
Reichembcrg's  Agnes,  in  the  finely  spoken  dialogue  of  Thiron's 
Chrysaldc,  in  the  brilliant  sunshine  of  M.  Delaunay's  Horace.  This 
is  a  character  which   actoi*s  inferior  to  M,  Delaunay  might  think 

bene^ith  them,  and  it  is  well  known  to  the  habituSs  of  the  Frani^ais 
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that  when  Delaunay  first  undei-took  this  part,  many  years  ago,  the 
critics  of  the  day  were  unanimous  in  saying  that  the  young  artist 
was  full  of  promise,  but  that  the  character  was  not  equal  to  his 
powers.  There  are  few  performers  in  France,  and  there  are  probably 
none  in  England,  who  would  not  have  accepted  such  an  assertion 
as  a  welcome  truth ;  but  Delaunay  did  not  receive  it  so ;  the  ad- 
miration of  Molifere  and  the  love  of  Art  were  paramount  with  him  ; 
and  setting  aside  all  the  promptings  of  vanity,  he  meditated  upon 
this  suggestion.  He  reflected  that  on  the  amorous  raptures  of  the 
young  lover  the  main  action  of  the  play  depended,  that  without 
his  gay  movement  the  suspicious  gloom  of  Arnolphe  would  want  its 
proper  contrast,  that  without  his  chivalry  the  comedy  would  miss 
that  bright  touch  of  romance.  He  read  the  play  over  and  over  again, 
till  he  satisfied  himself  that-  the  deficiency  was  not  in  the  character  of 
Horace,  but  in  the  young  artist  who  had  been  pronounced  too  good 
for  it.  His  study  brought  fresh  ideas  continually  before  him,  and  the 
final  result  is  the  admirable  perfoimance  of  this  season.  Horace  is 
welcomed  now  from  the  first  to  the  last  scene  with  fond  appreciation. 
He  is  understood  and  he  is  loved.  The  glimpses  of  his  brilliant 
dress,  as  he  steals  through  the  dusky  shrubberies  surrounding  Ar- 
nolphe's  house,  are  eagerly  desired.  His  gaiety,  his  playfulness,  in 
telling  the  devices  of  his  love,  engage  not  only  a  lively  sympathy, 
but  cordial  affection,  which  is  increased  by  his  respect  for  the  girlish 
innocence  which  throws  itself  upon  his  honour.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  fine  chivalry  of  Delaunay's  manner  when  he  confides  Agnds  to 
Amolphe's  care,  or  when  he  reveals  to  that  miserable  old  man  her 
celebrated  love-letter  ;  the  melodious  tones  of  his  voice  are  subdued 
to  a  murmur  low  yet  distinct ;  the  exquisite  harmonies  of  all  his 
notes  seem  to  flow  out  of  his  reverential  emotion ;  he  will  not  have 
a  single  syllable  lost,  yet  the  thing  is  too  precious  to  be  given  out  in 
ordinaiy  accents  ;  it  is  to  be  uttered  for  himself  and  his  old  friend 
alone.  The  same  skill  which  lends  unspeakable  tenderness  •  to  the 
reading  of  the  letter  gives  such  exuberant  mirth  to  the  account 
CQnfided^to  Arnolphe  (unkno>vingly)  of  his  own  defeat,  that  the 
audience  reaches  the  highest  point  of  merriment  in  the  progress  of 
his  nanation.  Delaunay  accompanies  his  recital  with  a  delicious 
laugh,  low  at  first,  growing  in  intensity  as  he  proceeds ;  a  laugh  which 
no  listener  can  resist ;  all  present  take  it  up  with  him  ;  he  is  followed 
by  an  echo  ;  his  hilarity  is  universal.  The  sympathy  between  the 
actor  and  his  spectators  is  complete ;  it  reaches  not  only  those  in  front 
of  the  curtain,  but  his  comrades  off  the  scene.  They  habitually 
assemble  to  hear  him  read  the  letter  and  to  hear  him  laugh.  He 
plays  upon  Arnolphe  too,  as  he  plays  upon  the  rest.  The  old  man  is 
made  to  feel  the  whole  bitterness  of  his  situation  by  the  very  charm 
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of  the  young  lovers  enjoyment.     M.  Talbot,  wlio  takeis  the  part  of 
Aniulphe  when  M,  Gut  is  prevented  by  any  chance  from  filling  it, 
is  not  a  syiii]>athetic  actor,  but  be  does  not  fail  to  gain  some  inspira- 
tions  frorji  Delaiinay's  performance,  and   is  almost  natural  in   his 
despair  after  the  leading  of  the  letter*     The  perfection  of  the  scene 
at  the  Frani;aia,  the  completeness  of  the  relative  partis,  the  study  of 
stage  traditions  since  the  time  of  Molifere,  the  careful  drilling  of  j 
the  company,  its  unity,  and  tlie  attention  bestowed  upon  every  pro- 
duction ;ii»  a  Avhole,  make  it  possible  for  a  play  still  to  go  on  satislac* 
torily  after  the  withdrawal  of  a  favourite  actor  from  one  of  its  prin- 
cipal parts.     The  performance  of  the  *'  Ecole  des  Femmes  '*  attracts  a 
large  and  a  happy  audience,  even  though  Aruoiphe  is  not  played   by 
M.  Got.     Such  a  comedy  so  mounted,  if  only  a  single  character  were 
weU  filled,  would  in  London  irifailibly  run  ita  consecutive  '^00  nights,   ■ 
till  the  one  actor  was  worn  down  or  delirious,  and  till  the  public  wai*  | 
satiated.     Happily  the  laws  of  the  Francais  do  not  admit  of  this 
system,     Ricine  nmst  Iiave  liis  turn;  and  by  these  alternations  the 
public  has  learned  to  expect  a  variety  in  the  entertainmenti?.  Thus  the 
actors  get  tmined  both  in  learning  their  words  and  in  adapting  them- 
selves to  different  authors.     To  pa^s  from  Molifcre  to  Racine  is  still 
to  be  on  classic  ground,  but  with  very  different  surroundings.     Mo- 
liere  is  rich,  abundant,  and  natural     Racine  is  architectural,  if  not  ■ 
positively  artificial,  but  his  edifices  are  nobly  built — ^lofty,  imposing, 
and  true  in  proportion,     "j'here  is  considerable  beauty  in  his  composi- 
tion, yet  an  English'  taste  cultivated  in  the  natural  school  can  rai^ely  ■ 
perceive  it  without  the  aid  of  an  interpretation  from  the  playei-s,  " 
The  present  moment  is  a  happy  one  for  receiving  a  just  impression 
of  the  poet.     Racine's  tragedies  are  now  well  acted  tiiroughout,  with 
M.  Mounet-Sully  as  the  young  hero,  Mdlle,  Sara  Bernhardt  for  his 
countei-part,    Maubant    admirable    ibr    the    dignified    fathers,    and 
Boucher,  a  meritorious  young  performer,  filling  the  parts  of  young  | 
seconds,     M.  Mounet-Sully  has  in  him  the  true  tragic  element.     He 
is  imaginative  and  enthusiii^tic,  vigorous  and  picturesque  ;  his  voice 
is  full  and   pasi^ionate ;  his  aims  are  high,  his  presence   is  noble. 
Racine  represented  by  him  is  far  from  cold.     He  has  been  lately 
playing  both  in  "  Britaunicus  '*  and  *'  Phedre,"     His  N(iron  and  his 
Hippolyte  are  fine  poetical  performances,  and  quite  distinct  in  their  | 
tjudities.     Mounet-SuUy  studies  character  and  develops  it,  so  as  to 
give  his  audience  the  full  fruit  of  his  laljour  ;  his  only  fault  is  an 
inchnation  to  excess  of  fire— a  fault  which  the  severe  style  of  Racine 
holds  in  check,  but  which  betrays  itself  when  the  exuberance  of  ^ 
Victor  Hugo's  genius  gives  it  room  to  burn  and  blaze.     Too  much  | 
warmth,  however,  is  the  proper  fault  of  youth,  and  M.  Sully  will  no 
doubt  grow  calmer  by  practice. 
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Mdlle.  Bernhardt  is  perfectly  fitted  to  give  grace  and  dignity  to 
Bacine's  young  heroines — just  a  little  stilted,  just  a  little  artificial, 
statuesque  rather  than  flowing  in  movement,  well  proportioned  in 
figure,  handsome,  with  a  clear  voice,  excellent  in  elocution,  and 
capable  of  pathos,  though  tenderness  is  not  her  characteristic. 
Mdlle.  Rousseil  evidently  knows  what  Phfedre  ought  to  be,  and  works 
hard  to  reach  her  aim,  but  falls  short,  with  only  a  few  successful 
moments.  The  recollections  of  Rachel  are  still  vivid,  and  an  actress 
who  fills  one  of  her  great  parts  is  in  a  trying  position ;  but  it  must 
be  admitted  that  in  the  days  of  Rachel  we  used  to  see  that  one  great 
actress  alone,  whereas  we  now  see  Racine  in  his  harmonious  structure 
as  a  well-composed  whole. 

This  harmony,  which  is  the  truest  art,  for  it  is  complete,  prevails 
generally  at  the  Fran9ais  at  the  present  time,  and  equal  as  the  acting 
is  and  careful  in  detail,  a  high  standard  of  excellence  is  always  main- 
tained, so  that  a  player  who  arrives  at  the  Fran^ais  as  a  great  star 
from  some  other  house  may  find  himself  lowered  to  third  or  fourth 
parts,  and  require  a  good  deal  of  drilling  even  in  those.  The  slight 
graceful  pieces  of  "  Au  Printemps  "  and  "  L*Etd  de  la  Saint-Martin  " 
may  be  cited  as  examples  of  finished  perfection.  They  dwell  on  the 
mind  as  charming  pictures  without  a  blemish. 

Passing  from  these  pretty  ornamental  pieces  to  the  romantic  and 
poetical  drama,  Victor  Hugo's  "  Marion  Delorme,'*  taken  up  again 
after  a  short  interval  of  suspension,  deserves  comment.  It  makes  a 
strong  impression  as  a  portion  of  actual  history  ;  the  actors  all  seem 
characters  of  the  Louis  XIIL  epoch ;  it  is  not  Bressant,  but  the 
infirm  king ;  not  Delaunay,  but  the  gay  courtier ;  not  the  company 
of  the  Frangais,  but  so  many  men  of  the  past  come  back  and  moving 
out  of  old  chronicles,  whose  adventures  and  passions  excite  the  interest 
of  the  audience  :  it  is  the  historical  truth  of  the  representation 
which  relieves  the  subject  from  its  ofifence  against  taste  ;  but  the 
termination  of  the  tragedy,  which  was  not  the  poet's  first  idea,  but 
was  substituted  to  please  a  celebrated  actress,  is  an  error  in  Aiii 
which  degrades  an  otherwise  powerful  and  poetical  play.  The  two 
most  distinguished  poets  of  the  presemt  century  in  France  offer 
striking  contrasts  in  their  manner  of  dealing  with  imaginative  Art. 
Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael  are  not  more  unlike.  Alfred  de 
Musset  is  finished  and  perfect  in  proportion.  He  has  neither  the 
vastness  nor  the  vagueness  of  Hugo,  nor  the  unbounded  imagination 
and  immense  resources.  De  Musset  is  never  immense,  but  he  is 
deep  in  emotion,  piercing  in  satire,  and  perfect  in  expression.  His 
most  exquisite  interpreter  is  certainly  M.  Delaunay ;  yet  all  the 
distinguished  artists  of  the  Fran^ais,  especially  Madame  Favart 
and  M.  Got,  have  added  lustre  to  some  of  his  best  characters.     It  is 
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true  enjoyment  to  see  one  of  these  brilliant  pieces  so  rendered.  The 
"  Nuit  d*Octobre  "  gains  additional  beauty  as  it  goes  on.  Can  it  still 
acquire  more  ?  or  was  the  utmost  achieved  when  on  the  9th  of 
October  last  its  performance  excited  an  amount  of  enthusiasm 
hitherto  unknown,  surpassing  all  the  delight  experienced  at  previous 
representations  ?  It  had  seemed  before  to  have  reached  the  highest 
point,  but  now  it  appeared  so  kindling  with  awakened  life,  so  glowing 
with  fresh  fire,  so  full  and  strong  in  passion,  that  the  poet  seemed 
to  be  working  there  himself  with  all  his  creative  energy.  Delaunay's 
movement  and  action  were  changed ;  an  inspiration  that  would  not  be 
gainsaid,  evidently  impelled  and  exalted  him,  yet  never  urged  him 
too  far.  The  sense  of  Art  in  the  perfect  performer  holds  its  constant 
sway  and  forbids  excess.  That  impetus  which  the  spectators  looked 
upon  as  a  spontaneous  prompting  of  emotion  was  probably  the  result 
of  devoted  study,  for  a  fine  actor  is  always  a  thoughtful  inquirer,  and 
the  work  of  a  true  poet  continually  reveals  new  secrets. 

Such  revelations  are  the  highest  rewards  of  labour.     Delaunay,  on 
this  occasion,  received  a  full  tribute  of  enthusiastic  appreciation  from 
an  audience  worthy  of  his  performance,  but  no  amount  of  applause 
can  so  deeply  gratify  the  true  artist,  as  the  consciousness  of  having 
added  one  precious  gem  to  the  poefs  crown.     It  is  this  aim  which 
gives   dignity  to  the  profession  of   the    player,   and   relieves  its 
ephemeral   character.      If  he  renders  the  works  of  a  poet  as  no 
passing  reader  can  render  them,  if  he  unfolds  underlying  beauties 
to  a  capable  audience,  he  is  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  author's  fame  ; 
his  memory  will  be  associated  with  the  delights  of  poetry,  as  his 
ardent  endeavour  has  thrown  light  upon  the  poet's  thought.     Where 
there  is  a  national  theatre,  such  as  the  Fran9ais,  the  representa- 
tions of  an  intellectual  player  are  not  transitory  ;    and  so  long  as 
the  artists  of  the  Comc^die   Fran<;aise  keep  their  high  aims,  con- 
tenting themselves   with   the  singular  privileges  of  their  position, 
and  not  making  the  acquisition  of  money  their  object,   they  will 
retain  the  respect  of  all  lovers  of  Art  as  the  best  exponents  of  some 
of  the  best  authors  in  the  world.     On  the  other  hand,  should  the 
fatal  disease  of  our  time,  which  is  the  ambition  for  wealth,  attack 
this  company,   the   malady  would   spread,  as  all   evil   is   swift  to 
grow,  till  we  had  no  temple  of  perfect  Art  left  to  us  in  Europe. 
The  players  who  have  been  chosen  as  the   special   representatives 
of  dramatic   art   since  the   time  of  Moliere,   must  strive  to  keep 
that  art  pure  and  worthy  of  homage.     They  must   devote   them- 
selves to  it,  and  remain  the  faithful  members  of  their  own  distinct 
community.      There  aie   two   sources  of  ill  capable  of  destroying 
their  higher  existence  :    the   one   is   the  penaicious  habit  of  pro- 
vincial starring,  which  a  decree  recently  passed  by  the  administra- 
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tion  of  the  Fran9ai8  is  intended  to  check,  a  considerable  penalty 

being  imposed  upon  any  member  of  the  company  who  departs  to 

play  elsewhere.     The  other  most  evident  danger  is  the  acceptation 

of  bad  pieces,  sheltered  by  well-known  names.     That  of  M.  Augior 

has  protected  a  corrupt  taste  neither  worthy  of  himself  as  the  author 

of  the  admirable  comedies  of  "  La  Cigue,"  and  "  Le  Gendre  de  M. 

Poirier,"  nor  in  hannony  with  the  position  of  the  Fran^ais.     His 

"  Paul  Forrestier  "  produced  some  years  ago,  and  happily  played  but 

seldom  now,  was  distinguished  by  deplorable  defects  as  a  work  of  art, 

setting  aside  all  consideration  of  its  moral  tendencies.  Monotonous  in 

passion,  untrue  in  its  aspects  of  life,  it  depended  for  its  eifect  upon 

startling  situations,  and  great  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  author  to  force 

'tliese  upon  the  audience.     It  contained  some  well  written  lines,  but 

such  a  play  could  not  obtain  a  lasting  fame,  and  could  only  lead  to  the 

deterioration  of  the  artists  employed  upon  it,  and  of  the  public  who 

applauded  their  performance.     Faults  even  more  lamentable,  with 

l^sss  merit  to  atone  for  them,  are  to  be  found  in  this  author  s  last 

I>iece  of  "Jean  de  Thommeray,"  recently  produced  at  the  Fran9ais. 

The  ofifences  of  an  author  will  tell  ultimately  upon  the  players,  who 
^^rill  repeat  habitually  the  tricks  of  the  degraded  art  by  which  they 
'^n  a  temporary  success. 

A  painter  who  continually  reproduced  tlie  bodies  of  the  Morgue 
^ould  soon  become  incapable  of  representing  a  living  man. 

It  is  grievous  to  see  talent  employed  upon  contortion,  whether 
t\ie  artist  be  Delacroix,  M.  Augier,  or  Dumas  fils.  The  works  of  this 
dramatist,  acted  principally  at  the  Gymnase,  and  supported  by  the  sin- 
gular charm  of  Mademoiselle  Desclde  as  the  chief  victim  of  the  piece, 
are  written  ostensibly  with  a  particular  moral  purpose,  to  which  every 
detail  of  the  play  is  made  to  conduce.  Revolting  scenes  are  exhibited 
Wider  a  light  which  for  a  time  deceives  the  sense  so  as  to  make  the 
result  endurable,  and  by  means  of  the  actress,  even  attractive ;  but  at 
the  end  a  terrible  catastrophe  is  contrived  to  convince  the  spectators 
that  they  ought  not  to  have  been  attracted  at  all. 

There  will  be  a  cei*tain  market  in  all  great  capitals,  whether  it  be 
in  Paris,  New  York,  or  London,  for  exhibitions  of  corrupt  taste.  Music 
and  painting  are  as  capablg  of  degradation  as  the  drama,  but  neither 
can  produce  an  eflFect  so  widely  spread  and  so  immediate.  Therefore, 
it  is  most  important  that  those  who  desire  to  see  a  people  elevated 
rather  than  debased  by  its  recreations  should  encourage  the  theatre 
in  its  best  aims.  The  drama  is  worthy  of  an  Academy,  no  less  than 
painting  and  music.  The  professors  of  each  art  in  their  different 
ways  illustrate  and  inspire  the  poet,  and  all  combine  to  enrich  our 
life  on  earth  with  one  of  its  highest  attributes — imaginative  heauty. 

Juliet  Pollock. 
D  D  2 
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F  the  evil  spirits  Milton  says  : — 

"  Others  apart  sat  on  a  hill  retired, 
In  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  rcason'd  high 
Of  Providence,  foreknowledge,  willy  and  fate" 


— but  I  will  not  quote  the  melancholy  conclusion. 

Free-will  has  been  said  to  be  the  most  important  philosophical 
question  of  the  day,  that  around  which  the  hottest  battle  of  the 
Schools  will  henceforth  have  to  be  waged.  For  my  own  part,  I  set 
out  with  confessing  that  I  have  never  seen  any  sufficient  answer  to 
that  old  book  of  Jonathan  Edwards*  on  the  Will  (tbough  I  do  not 
fully  agree  with  it  now).  The  only  freedom,  says  Edwards,  of  which 
man  is  capable,  and  which  the  vulgar  impute  to  liim,  is  the  power 
anyone  has  of  doing  as  he  pleases  or  wills.  A  free  man  means  a  free 
agent.  Yet  those  who  maintain  Free-will,  maintain  that  a  volition 
does  not  depend  on  any  cause  out  of  itself,  nor  on  anything  prior  to 
its  own  acts,  which  would  render  it  necessaiy  as  bound  up  with  its  cause. 
The  question  is,  Does  not  a  particular  act  of  choice  or  volition  begin 
to  be  ?  If  it  docs,  then  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  except  this  from  the 
dominion  of  that  universal  law  of  causality  which  intuition  assures 
us  of.  All  that  begins  to  be  has  a  cause,  has  a  reason  in  that  which 
existed  before  for  becoming  the  precise  mode  of  existence  it  actually 
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becomes.  The  appeal  made  is  generally  to  common-sense  somewhat 
in  this  form  :  We  feel  free  ;  we  can  refrain  from  willing  or  determine 
to  will  ar  certain  action,  as  we  please.  Now,  who  can  deny  this  ?  And 
this  is  exactly  why  we  feel  free.  It  is  our  "  pleasing  "  that  determines 
our  will.  It  is  we  ourselves  in  one  state  who  determine  ourselves  in 
the  next  state.  But  then,  also,  if  we  inquire  more  curiously,  we  must 
ask,  what  made  us  please  so  to  will  as  we  do  ?  For  this  process  of 
choosing  is  a  complex  one,  involving  intelligent  perception,  imagina- 
tion, pleasure,  and  pain;  in  some  cases  a  peculiar  sense  of  the 
Trwrality  of  an  action.  All  these  spiritual  elements  certainly  vary  in 
each  person,  as  they  do  in  different  races,  and  in  diflferent  stages  of 
development,  individual  and  national.  In  some  the  power  of  realizing 
consequences,  even  though  well  known,  at  the  moment  of  temptation 
does  not  seem  to  be  organized  as  in  others.  Some  have  not  quick 
sympathies ;  or  have  a.  sluggish  imagination,  disabling  them  from 
putting  themselves  in  the  place  of  others, — have  a  feeble  moral  sense, 
or  a  perverted  one.  Some  have  taken  positive  delight  in  inflicting 
pain.  Most  men  have  consciences  sensitive  in  some  directions,  and 
not  so  in  others.  A  Sardanapalus  may  be  averse  to  cruelty,  and 
not  to  sensuality  or  idleness.  A  pure  ascetic  may  not  l>e  averse  to 
domineering  cruelty.  Some  races  have  no  word  for  guilt.  Sir  J. 
Lubbock  mentions  a  race  whose  sense  of  guilt  is  peculiar,  one  of 
whose  chiefs  expressed  his  moral  repugnance  to  the  white  man*s  cus- 
tom of  monogamy,  saying  that  it  was  disgusting,  and  for  all  the  ^orld 
'*  like  a  Wanderoo  monkey."  These  faculties  and  feelings  seem  to 
vary  with  vital  organic  development ;  no  one  can  study  the  works  of 
Spencer,  Darwin,  Huxley,  Carpenter,  and  others  without  feeling  certain 
of  that.  But  if  they  vary  with  it,  certainly  they  are  to  a  great  extent 
(not  wholly,  however)  determined  by  it  Herbert  Spencer  has  main- 
tained, and  I  think  proved,  that  Life  may  be  conceived  as  the  "  definite 
combination  of  heterogeneous  changes,  both  simultaneous  and  suc- 
cessive, in  coiTespondence  with  external  co-existences  and  sequences," 
and  that  the  highest  creatures  have  reached  those  highly  integrated, 
very  definite,  and  heterogeneous  organizations  they  possess  through 
modifications  upon  modifications  accumulated  during  an  immeasur- 
able past,  together  with  those  involved  forms  of  consciousness  which 
are  the  correlatives  of  these  complex  structures.  Our  perceptions  and 
conceptions  and  feelings,  then,  are  evidently  determined  for  us  largely 
by  inheritance. 

Here  those  who  differ  from  me  will  probably  demur.  They  will 
maintain  that  we  have  the  power  of  using  the  capacities  bestowed  on 
us  as  we  please,  well  or  ill.  As  we  please,  granted  ;  well  or  ill,  no  ; 
we  please  to  use  them  as  our  nature,  together  with  our  circumstances, 
oblige  us  to  please.     Certainly  a  person  does  give  himself  a  con- 
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scious  deliberate  education,  but  wlioi  khui  of  conscious  education  bo 
gives  himself  does  not  depend  on  himself.  It  is  urged  that  freedom 
of  the  will  consists  in  a  man's  power  to  deliberate — not  to  yield  to  the 
impulse  of  the  moment— to  weigh  his  action  in  the  balance  of  reason, 
so  that  conscience  may  conquer  inclination,  if  need  be.  Now,  this 
power  to  deliberate,  men  possess  in  different  degrees.  An  overmaster- 
ing impulse  may  be  inherited.  Some  from  the  first  are  what  we  call 
creatures  of  impulse ;  some  have  much  stronger  passions  than  others 
— in  proportion  to  their  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  to  their  faculty 
for  reasoning  upon  consequences.  The  impulse  to  deliberate  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  same  in  different  men  ;  nor  can  the  result  of  their  deli- 
beration be  the  same  ;  this  will  be  according  to  their  characters.  No 
doubt  these  same  characters  are  largely  formed  by  prior  acts,  prior 
desires,  and  deliberations.  But  it  is  evident  that  if  this  power  to 
deliberate  (wherein  certainly  the  only  enviable  or  conceivable  human 
freedom  does  consist),  and  if  the  volitional  result  of  it,  depend  on 
prior  desires  and  resolves,  we  cannot  push  the  process  back  for  ever. 
A  power  to  deliberate  will  hardly  be  claimed  for  that  first  mysterious 
act  of  volition  wherein  the  conscious  creature  first  distinguishes  self 
from  not-self ;  nor  even  to  any  appreciable  extent  for  subsequent 
impulsive  volitions  of  the  child.  But  the  first  conscious  deliberation 
worthy  to  be  so  called  must  be  moulded  by  these,  as  well  as  by  the 
teaching  a  child  has  received,  and  its  individual  capacity  for  being 
taught.  Intelligence  and  will  are  (jradually  developed,  along  with 
body  and  brain.  Well,  but  is  there  nothing  more  than  inheritance  in 
this?  Is  there  nothing  peculiar  and  individual?  Assuredly  there 
is.  However  continuous  a  person  is  with  his  ancestors,  •  however 
similar  in  body,  in  mind,  in  tendencies,  there  is  something  special  to 
him  ;  that  is,  his  vital  and  spiritual  organism  is  new,  is  added  to  the 
sura  of  existence,  if  not  quantitatively,  at  any  rate  qualitatively 
added ;  it  has  its  own  peculiar  mode  of  becoming.  If  it  were  not  so, 
infinite  differentiations  would  not  gradually  have  been  accumulated 
as  they  have  been,  to  be  transmitted  in  the  manner  they  are  ;  though 
the  new  modes  of  existence,  whether  psychical  or  physical,  have 
always  had  their  representatives  before,  yet  they  are  not  absolutely 
the  same  ;  there  is  a  difference,  together  with  a  sameness,  which  con- 
stitutes them  what  they  are,  and  renders  them  knowable  or  distin- 
guishable. What  is  the  inference,  then  ?  That  so  far  as  a  person  is 
individual  and  peculiar,  an  altogether  new  manifestation  of  the  per- 
sonal principle,  spiritual  and  vital,  tlie  causes  we  have  alluded  to  are 
insufficient  to  account  for  him.  Here  we  come  to  something  very 
like  that  self-determination  which  the  advocates  of  Free-will  appear 
to  contend  for.  Is  it,  after  all,  quite  true  that  every  act  of  choice  is 
a  mere  resultant  of  the  past  ?     External  circumstances  vary ;  the 
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nervous  structures  are  being  constantly  disintegrated  and  as  con- 
stantly renewed,  like  the  rest  of  the  organism  ;  this  is  true  also  of 
the  perceptions,  feelings,  thoughts,  volitions.     These,  however  similar 
to  the  past,  are,  like  the  external  agencies  that  co-operate  with  them, 
in  some  degree  absolutely  new— else  there  were  no  internal  change ; 
neither  assuredly  is  the  spiritual  part  of  us  merely  passive  to  external 
change,  but  co-operative  with  it   Here,  then,  we  have  a  constant  pre- 
sent exertion  of  fresh  vital  and   spiritual  force   co-operating  with 
physical ;  otherwise,  I  cannot  conceive  of  the  progressive  personal 
identity,  which  is  only  identity  on  condition  of  being  different  and 
constantly  varying :  which  is  not  a  stagnant  blank  self-identity  of 
A^A,  but  a  mysterious  progressive  unity  of  diverse  elements — and 
ihongh  the  differentiations  of  a  growing  organism  be  inherited,  yet  it 
is  a  fresh  process  gone  through  all  over  again  in  the  case  of  each 
child,   and  demands  fresh  power.     But  the  gradual  development  of 
q)ecies  in  past  ages  is  implied  in  the  fresh  growth  of  each  human 
person.     [Hence,  to  place  the  highest  Intelligence  before  all  the  rest 
inverts  the  known  order.]     What  Edwards  would  not  admit  is,  after 
all,  true,  then — there  is  an  activity  in  the  soul,  something  of  a  self- 
iQoving  power;  the  manner  of  its   exercise   is,  indeed,  absolutely 
determined  by  the  infinitude  of  interdependent  past  phenomena,  but 
there  is  a  constant  renewal  of  its  own  peculiar  power  needed  to  co- 
operate with  actual  results  of  the  past,  and  with  progressive  powers  of 
the  universe  now  and  always  acting.     But  does  this  admission  really 
hdp  the  advocates  of  Free-will  much  t  does  it  further  the  object  they 
have  in  view  ?    The  Ego,  a  conscious  Self,  is  truly  present  in  the  act 
of  choice.     I  choose  freely,  because  no  external  force  compels  me, 
eicept  so  far  as  either  I  am  unconscious  of  it,  or  it  enters  into  and 
becomes  an  element  in  my  own  intelligent  self,  desiring,  deliberating, 
choosing.     Still  I  can  only  understand,  deliberate,  and  choose  as  I 
actually  do,  and  the  powers  compelling  me  may  be  viewed  objectively, 
as  weD  as  felt  subjectively.     But  what  is  absolutely  new  and  fresh  in 
the  conscious  state  which  is  to  follow  my  present  conscious  state,  I 
cannot  directly  determine.     The  desire  of  a  future  action  is  to  some 
extent  the  same  as  that  action, — it  is  that  action  nascent.     But  that 
which  is  quite  new  in  a  volition  is  caused  rather  by  the  unconscious 
self,  or  Principle  of  Personality,  which  underlies  the  conscious.     It  is 
true  that  we  consciously  will  and  desire  what  is  not,  and  has  not  pre- 
cisely been — ^for  instance,  in  imagination  and  invention.     But  there 
is  always  much  more  in  a  designed  effect  than  the  designer  ever  put 
there ;  and  if  there  were  not,  design  and  its  effect  were  impossible  ;  it 
proaeds  upon  and  implies  a  pre-existing  order.  Self-determination 
is  implied  even  in  mere  change  of  place.     Motion  is  the  free-will  of 
Nature,  as  Free-will  is  the  conscious  tendency  of  spirit  to  motion.    It 
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seema  to  me  a  great  mistake  to  speak,  as  Mr.  Spencer  and  others  do, 
of  ihe  one  beinff  transformed  into  the  other,  though  their  correlation 
is  certain.     Each  kind  of  being  implies,  on  the  contrary,  a  perpetual 
Divine  Creation  for  every  change  (of  relative  proportionate  existence) 
that  takes  place  in  it ;  and  more  than  this,  implies  a  perpetual  gene^ 
ration  from  its  own  kind  of  existence  in   past  time,  and  a  perpetual 
generation  of  its  own   future  existence.     Thought  and  will  must 
generate  thought  and  will  ;  motion,  motion ;  life,  life ;  pain,  pain 
pleasure,  pleasure,  &c. :  yet  indirectly  these  imply  and  constitute  and 
generate  their  r>pposites,  and  more  directly  their  analogues  in  the 
correlative  sphere  of  existence  ;  hence  motion  produces  the  idea  of 
motion  ;    light,  mental  illuniinatiou  ;    heat,  spiritual   emotion ;    but 
not  without  help  from  correspondences  in  spirit.     The   retrograde! 
metamorphosis  of  a  living  ceil  liberates  foi-mative  vital  force,  wlii< 
rebuilds  another  from  the  nutriment — modified  by  the  former — butj 
also  new,  life  entering  into  new  combinations.     Here  we  have  perJ 
sonal  thought  and  wHll  born  of  the  battle  between  Death  (gauglionicj 
decomposition)  and  Life,  which  is  true  also  of  the  highest  spiritual' 
Virtue.     Schopenhauer  is  right  ;  to  extinguish  pain,  you  must  ex- 
tinguish   consciousness.      But    is    that    possible  ?     The    correlative! 
formative  process  itself,  and  such  statical  ef|uilibrium  as  the  nervousl 
centres    maintain,    would    seem    to    be   unattended   with   personal 
consciousness  ;  perhaps  only  with  that  of  the  monad,  or  cell.    Think, 
however,  what  vital  and  spiritual  forces  must  be  liljerated  by  the 
death  of  the  whole  body !  how  much  is  required  in  the  growth  of 
a  child  !     Surely  that  is  a  proof  of  the  continuity  of  our  lives  with  h 
lives  before  birth,  with  lives  after  deatli,   the  transmigration  beingfl 
partly  in  accordance  with  character  formed  in  the  life  preceding,  and 
partly  with  unknown  conditions  of  the  new  birth.     But  if  Motion 
cannot  directly  generate  Will,  neither  do  I  see  how  Free-will  can  gene- 
rate Motion,  though  theologians  maintain  the  contmry,     Even  though 
will  can  direct  and  modify  Motion,  in  experience  this  is  not  until  Motion 
has  directed  and  modified  will.     Of  a  motion  that  shouhl  not  preoede 
and  reflect  itself  in  thought  from  without,  before  being  wiDed,  wefl 
have  no  type  in  experience.    So  that  the  dogma  of  Divine  will  origina- 
ting motion  absolutely  cannot  be  construed  in  thought.     Will  is  the 
lated  and  highest  form  of  Power,  but  mechanical,  chemical,  and  vital 
forms  of  power  are  implied  in  it,  mid  necessary  to  ifn  devdorpment. 
In  liuman  minds  there  is  a  phantasmagoria  of  ideas  presented  to  tha 
spirit  through  life  from  without ;  we  can  but  desire  and  reject,  and 
press  onward  to  a  goal  out  of  sight,  all  being  infinite,  but  w^e,  with  a 
sense  of  our  infinity,  hearing  vague  reverberations  from  our  infinite 
past,  and  dimly  divining  our  infinite  future.     How,  then,  does  tliia 
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Jciud  of  universal  self-determination  help  us?*    It  may  be  termed 
J'reedom,  because  it  coalesces  with  the  Absolute  Self-determination 
of  the  Divine  All — ^but  in  that  sphere  Necessity  and  Freedom  are 
one.     The  Freedom  supposed  to  be  required  for  Responsibility  is,  on 
the  contrary,  a  C07wci(ms  self-determination  of  the  person.     If  respon- 
sibility depends   on  the   Metaphysical  Freedom  of  the  Will,  very 
surely  there  is  none.     But  virtue  and  vice  are  predicable  of  actual 
<K)nsciou8  states,  not  of  their  causes :  a  virtuous  man  is  one  who  has  a 
ctrong  and  controlling  moral  sense ;  a  vicious  man  is  one  who  has 
^ery  little,  and  is  not  influenced  by  it.     Virtuous  people  regard  the 
3atter  with  a  moral  indignation  derived  from  their  own  moral  sense  of 
-what  is  fitting  or  morally  beautiful  in  character,  and  they  desire  to 
-punish  him  because  we  naturally  wish  to  hurt  creatures  we  dislike. 
TThey  have    also  good   reasons, — the  safety  of  society,  preventing 
others  from  being  like  him,  perhaps  reforming  him ;  but  his  repellent 
Tiature  is  at  the  root  of  their  desire  to  kick  him,  though  they  may 
<lo  that  calmly  and  judiciously,  through  ministers  of  justice.     Why, 
then,  does  a  man  feel  remorse  and  indignation  at  his  own  conduct  ? 
Because  he  views  his  own  behaviour  otherwise  than  before,  with  a 
more  controlling  moral  sense.     He  blames  and  despises  himself  for 
being  so  wicked  or  so  weak  as  to  have  his  higher  reason  overborne 
by  lower  impulses.    But  it  is  of  that  very  state  the  Bible  speaks  when 
it  says  that  we  are  in  bondage  to  sin,  and  we  all  feel  that  is  a  just 
expression.     Even  if  a  lapse  has  been  gradual,  could  the  man  in 
each  indulgence  have  done  othenis'ise  ?     The  highest  form  of  human 
freedom  is  when  the  hierarchy  of  Reason,   Conscience,  and  Desire 

*  VHiat  are  even  Beason,  and  Imagination,  and  Dreams,  but  'pcrcrjjtions  of  objects 

(more  or  less  generalized)  that  present  themselves  really  in  the  organism  ?    I  have 

argued  elsewhere  (Gontemporart  Review,  June  1 872)  that  colours,  &c.,  are  in  the 

object,  as  the  vulgar  suppose.  And  the  elements  of  objects  seem  ready  to  form  new  rml 

objects  in  the  organism.    Light,  and  the  forces  which  things  are,  having  made  the 

■enaet  and  the  nervous  organism,  are  surely  present  there,  and  (conditioned  by  extra 

Qigamc  peroeption)  are  ready  to  make  new  objects  and  new  thoughts — the  raw  material 

o!  thought,  spirit,  being  also  present,  to  know  and  imagine.    The    VaricUio^is  in 

peroeption,  which  is  supposed  to  prove  that  objects  as  we  perceive  them  are  not 

external,  are  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  we  perceive  different  objects,  fancying  that 

thej  are  the  same.    A  quality  is  not  like  a  knowing,  truly  ;  but  that  hinders  not  a 

qualify  from  being  known.    When  it  is  said  that  colour  is  a  sensation,  and  we  don't 

'vuit  it  twice,  the  point  in  dispute  is  assumed.  Colour  is  no^  a  sensation,  but  a  quality 

^wn  through  sense.     External  objects  create  their  counterparts  in  the  organism, 

•nd  when  under  certain  conditions  these  are  revived  and  perceived,  that  is  remem- 

^naoe ;  the  external  object  is  recognized,  but  with  some  manifest  difference.    I  hope 

to  ttgue  thia  more  at  large  elsewhere.    Spencer's  doctrine  of  perception  contradicts 

oomiDon  sense  no  less  than  Berkeley's  and  Hamilton's.    It  seems  probable,  however, 

^  the  organism  always  contributes  its  share  of  object  perceived,  even  in  normal 

citraKngaaiio  peroeption.    For,  as  Spencer  observes,  disturbance  in  the  periphery  of 

an  affsient  nerve  ia  multiplied  in  traversing  all  the  nerves  and  ganglia  oonoemed 

ui  peroeption.    Now  consciouaneas  must  bear  some  proportion  to  the  whola  of  tlfia 

teirbanoe. 
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holds  its  own  in  the  spirit.  The  strongest  desire  may  be  in  conflict 
with  Eeason  and  Conscience,  which,  being  highest,  are  more  the  Man; 
they  are  co-ordinating  and  judicial  faculties ;  so  that  the  Man  may 
will  an  act  which  yet  ho  disapproves ;  there  is  needed  a  transform- 
ing power  to  bring  his  nature  into  harmony  with  itself  But  ev^n 
granted  this  perfection  of  character,  it  must  be  obvious  that  perfect 
Freedom  and  Moral  necessity  here  coalesce.  A  true  hero  is  bound 
by  his  Duty,  by  his  love  for  the  race  ;  he  cannot  do  other  than  right 
and  noble  actions.  But  in  the  end  he  does  not  owe  this  character 
to  himself.  Calvinists  say  he  owes  it  to  the  grace  of  God.  And 
is  it  certain  that  a  much  better  phrase  can  be  found  to  express 
the  fact  than  this  ?  Yet  those  who  see  too  forcibly  that  the  extremest 
form  of  "  reprobation"  cannot  logically  be  evaded  by  Calvinists, — that 
the  personal  God  must,  according  to  their  doctrines,  be  the  cause  of 
evil  wills  as  well  as  good,  may  prefer  to  take  refuge  in  the  belief 
that  God,  as  the  only  ground  and  substance  of  all  actions,  is  incom- 
prehensible and  impersonal,  is  Natura  Naturans,  while  good  and  bad 
wills  belong  to  Natura  Naturata.  The  Essential  Antagonism  we  may 
not  fathom,  but  veil  our  faces  and  pass  on.  After  all,  a  very  bad 
man  is  also  very  free  ;  for  his  nature,  too,  is  in  harmony  with  itself; 
evil  is  his  good ;  hell  his  heaven. .  Spinoza  justly  observes  that  an 
idiot,  a  madman,  a  dmnkard,  a  dreamer,  may  seem  free  to  them- 
selves ;  but,  as  a  bad  man  is  in  bondage  from  a  good  man's  point 
of  view,  these  seem  so,  too,  from  a  normal  man's.  No  man  is 
more  metaphyaically  free  than  these.  This  view  may  reasonably 
modify  our  manner  of  regarding  even  the  most  repugnant  to  us, — 
chasten  it  into  something  of  mystic  awe  and  large  pity.  But  with 
an  accidental  choice  it  were  surely  ridiculous  to  be  angry,  even  if 
that  were  murder. 

The  conception,  indeed,  of  a  creative  Free-will  imparting  all  their 
existence  to  innumerable  created  Free-wills — which  yet  are  equally 
arbitrary  and  sovereign — is  certainly  not  one  easy  to  entertain.  In 
fact,  it  seems  a  contradiction  in  terms.  One  more  objection  requires 
an  answer — that  beforehand  we  feel  we  may  take  either  of  two 
courses,  and  are  not  bound  to  follow  one  of  them,  and  that  if  we  were, 
it  would  be  no  use  our  trying  to  do  right  rather  than  wrong.  The 
answer  is,  that  we  cannot  tell  beforehand  what  motives  are  destined 
to  prevail,  and  our  desires,  aspirations,  efforts,  are  factors  in  the  deter- 
mination of  our  volitions.  On  this  head  I  will  quote  a  passage  from 
Herbert  Spencer  : — **  The  seeming  indeterminateness  in  the  mental 
succession  is  consequent  on  the  extreme  complication  of  the  forces  in 
action.  The  composition  of  causes  is  so  intricate,  and  from  moment 
to  moment  so  varied,  that  the  effects  are  not  calculable.  The  irregu- 
larity and  apparent  freedom  are  inevitable  results  of  the  complexity, 
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and  equally  arise  in  the  inorganic  world  under  parallel  conditions.  A 
body  in  space  subject  to  the  attraction  of  a  single  other  body  moves 
in  a  direction  that  can  be  accurately  predicted.  But  if  it  is  suiTounded 
by  bodies  of  all  sizes,  at  all  distances,  its  motion  will  be  apparently 
uninfluenced  by  any  of  them  ;  it  will  move  in  some  indefinable  vary- 
ing line  that  appears  to  be  self-determined  ;  it  will  seem  to  he  free." 
As  the  Duke  of  Argyle  well  observes,  you  can  predict  pretty  surely 
that  a  young  rat  will  walk  into  a  trap,  but  not  so  certainly  that  an 
old  rat  will ;  his  motives  are  more  complicated  ;  but  both  have  free- 
will 

But,  need  it  be  added,  that,  turning  the  tables  on  the  Libertarians, 

wc  may  argue  how  threats  and  punishments  can  only  be  useful  as 

deten-ent  and  reforming  if  motives  have  a  calculable  influence  on 

the  will  ;  while  if  the  will  be  sovereign  and  arbitrary,  can  in-ationally 

elect  or  veto  its  motives,  threats  and  punishments  would  be  of  no  use 

whatsoever — nor  would  it  be  of  any  avail  to  give  children  a  good  and 

right  education  ?    But  as  for  the  general  scheme  of  things,  men 

sufler  from  ignorant  failure  to  foresee  consequences,  just  as  they  suffer 

from  deliberate  neglect  of  them — though  not  in  their  consciences. 

And  the  worst  men  do  not  suffer  in  their  consciences.     In  the  long 

ran,  the  good  will  be  happy,  for  circumstances  in  other  lives  may  be 

more  favourable.     The  evil,  too,  will  suffer  in  other  lives ;  for  there 

is  a  moral  order ;  but  there  is  a  disorder,  too  ;  our  idea  of  either  is 

very  relative — ^part  of  a  greater  idea  too  high  for  us.     And  though 

there  be   Heavens   and  Hells,  and   innumerable  states  favourable 

to  various  ideals  of  life,  impracticable  now,  though  ardently  longed 

for  by  some,  the  good  must  love  good  for  itself ;  that  is  Heroism ; 

self-sacrifice,  absorption  in  God,  who  is  All.    Degradation  is  the  true 

punishment  of  the  selfish.     A  bad  man  who  fulfils  natural  conditions 

of  happiness  deserves  it,  but  never  attains  moral  happiness.     But  if 

Free-will  does  not  mean  wliat  I  have  said,  it  virtually  makes  human 

and  Divine  Wills  the  very  centre  of  chaos  and  chance.     Volition 

must  be  supposed  to  spring  out  of  tlie  Void  with  absolute  indetermi- 

nateness  by  a  constant  succession  of  totally  independent  leaps.     It 

may,  therefore,  be  good  or  evil — this  or  that — and  no  one  can  ever 

calculate  upon  it.     It  is  subject  to  no  law,  no  intelligible  order,  it  is 

pure  caprice ;  this  might  explain  the  miraculous,  no  doubt,  but  it 

^ould  scarcely  explain  what  is  perhaps  more  certain  and  obvious,  the 

facts  of  every-day  experience.     If  Will  be  subject  to  law  and  order 

in  its  successive  developments,  that  is,  if  it  be  manifested  in  a  uniform 

and  more  or  less  ascertainable  manner  (as  statistics  prove  it  to  be), 

then  this  manner  of  its  manifestation  must  have  a  fixed  self-existent 

cause  producing  it,  rather  than  some  other,  for  we  cannot  go  back 

along  an  infinite  series  of  tortoise  and  elephant.     JEx  nihiio  nihil  Jit, 
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If  a  volition  can  start  up  by  chance,  so  can  the  rest  of  the  universe, 
and  we  are  landed  in  blank  atheism.  And  when  it  is  said,  I  may 
look  to  the  right  or  the  left  with  sovereign  freedom,  the  insignificance 
of  the  motives  in  such  a  case  serves  to  conceal  them.  The  accidental 
position,  or  involuntary  movement  of  the  eyes,  may  attract  rae  more 
to  one  side  than  the  other  in  the  absence  of  preference. 

Volition,  in  its  beginning,  can  best  be  understood  as  Mr.  Bain 
represents  it.  When  pain  co-exists  with  an  accidental  alleviating^ 
movement,  that  [is  the  movement  that  will  be  chosen  and  continued. 
The  shock  of  an  alteration  of  state  on  the  pleasurable  side  is  a  direct 
and  immediate  stimulus  to  the  active  forces  of  the  sjrstem.  The 
whole  is  founded  on  spontaneous  movement  in  the  organism,  or,  at 
least,  movement  determined  by  nutrition  and  stimulus.  Under  like 
circumstances,  this  becomes  more  and  more  easy  and  natural — ^be- 
cause the  nervous  discharge,  like  other  forces,  follows  the  line  of 
least  resistance — and  a  particular  organised  association  of  sensations, 
ideas,  and  movements  is  established.  Obviously  this  explanation 
applies  also  later  in  life;  but,  then,  one  sensation  suggests  more 
numerous  ideas,  a  part  of  which  represent  consequences  as  they  have 
occurred  in  experience,  and  there  are  various  feelings  suggested  which 
were  dormant  before.  So  come  hesitation  and  balancing.  But  I 
think  it  probable  that  this  original  discrimination  of  sensations  as 
pleasant  and  painful  constitutes  the  first  dawn  of  consciousness — 
makes  it  possible.  At  the  same  moment,  probably,  of  reaction 
against  the  pain,  there  dawns  a  faint  sense  of  oneself  opposing  a 
hostile  power.  Here  we  see  pain  at  the  root  of  all  higher  life. 
Here,  too,  we  have  the  rise  of  will — opposing  forces  that  give  pain, 
or  would  remove  the  cause  of  pleasure.  Then  follows  the  conscious- 
ness of  our  locomotive  energy  being  resisted  ;  but  it  seems  that  the 
consciousness  of  self  must  already  be  present  for  the  knowledge  of 
resistance  to  be  possible.  The  sensation  of  a  movement  (a  muscular 
sensation)  soon  becomes  more  complex — becomes  a  perception  of  a 
limb  moving,  a  very  different  thing — and  the  self-consciousness 
becomes  proportionately  definite,  but  the  same  law  of  will  and  action 
holds.  Will  is  not,  as  theologians  maintain,  our  only  type  of  power ; 
for  we  have  no  pinraUive  consciousness  of  will,  except  as  our  own 
power  opposed  to  an  opposite  and  external  pow&i\  And  if 
later,  we  fancy  that  the  external  object  has  a  will,  that  is  an  error 
the  infant  and  the  savage  learn  in  time  to  correct.  For  though  our 
feeling  of  power  is  clothed  with  sensation,  at  first  we  perceive  the 
object  as  giving  us  sensation  ;  while  later  we  can  abstract  from  and 
purify  our  conception. 

Nor  should  Will  be  regarded  as  a  separate  faculty  at  all.  To 
desire  one  movement  in  preference  to  another  is  to  will  it.    After- 
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wards   we  recollect,  we   judge,   we   reason,   we  invent.     Our  own 

activity  in  those  different  operations,  which  more  or  less  involve  one 

another, — that  is  our  Will.     Will  seems  to  be  present  in  germ,  at 

least,  wherever  there  is  consciousness,  for  even  the  most  dreamy  train 

of  ideas  involves  some  attention.      Sensori-motor  and  ideo-motor 

actions  involve  Will  only  so  far  as  they  involve  attention,  and,  with 

reflex  action,  show  for  how  much  Will  counts  in  Motion.     The  more 

completely  consolidated   are  nervous   changes, — that  is,  the   more 

automatic  and  reflex  in  their  character, — the  more  unaccompanied 

are   they  by  consciousness.      Herbert   Spencer   says,    "When   the 

adjustments  of  the   organism  to  its  environment  begin  to  take  in 

ittvolved  and  infrequent  groups  of  outer  relations,  when  consequently 

the  answering  groups  of  inner  relations  include  many  elements  of 

which  some  are  not  often  repeated  in  ex'perience,  when  as  a  necessary 

result  there  come  to  be  liesitating  automatic  actions,  then  Memory, 

Beason,  Feeling,  Will,  simultaneously  become  nascent."     Thus  the 

visceral  functions  we  are  scarcely  conscious  of,  and    thus  a  child 

consciously  wills  the  formation  of  every  letter  or  syllable  in  learning 

to  read,  but  afterwards  is  scarcely  conscious  of  the  process ;  it  has 

become  secondarily  automatic.     Progress  by  error  and  effort  is  the 

law  of  conscious  life.      Once  a  given  stage  of   comparative   ease 

attained  by  means  of  automatic  organic  adjustment,  this  becomes 

the  platform  on  which  to  build  further  efforts,  and  by  new  errors 

and  new  sufferings  to  wrest  from  the  Infinite  Environment  as  yet 

undreamed   adaptations   in   the   sphere   of   Life,   Intelligence,  and 

Will. 

Will  is  in  complete  dependence  on  the  organism.  Thought  wearies 
the  body;  and  when  fatigued,  it  is  difficult  to  think  or  resolve. 
The  following  is  a  striking  account  in  Spencer's  "  Psychology  "  why 
indigestion  produces  ill-temper  from  a  physical  point  of  view: — 
"Nervous  action  depends  on  an  equable  degree  of  nutrition  furnished 
by  the  capillary  blood-vessels.  Now  if  the  supply  of  blood  fails  in 
quality  or  quantity,  what  happens  ?  The  nervous  plexuses  which 
co-ordinate  the  defensive  and  destructive  activities,  and  in  which  are 
seated  the  accompanying  feelings  of  antagonism  and  anger,  are 
inherited  from  all  antecedent  races  of  creatures,  and  are  well 
organized.  But  /those  which,  by  correcting  and  co-ordinating  a 
variety  of  inferior  plexuses,  adapt  their  behaviour  to  a  variety  of 
external  requirements,  have  been  but  recently  evolved  ;  so  that 
besides  being  extensive  and  intricate,  they  are  formed  of  much  less 
permeable  channels.  Hence,  when  the  nei-vous  system  is  not  fully 
charged,  these  latest  and  highest  structures  are  the  first  to  fail. 
Instead  of  being  instant  to  act,  their  actions,  if  appreciable  at  all, 
come  too  late  to  check  the  action  of  the  subordinate  structures. 
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And  if  a  chronic  vascular  derangement  causes  an  abnormal  nutrition 
of  all  the  central  plexuses,  we  get  insanity."  Now  take  the  case  of  a 
good  man,  who  has  acquired  the  habit  of  Virtue.  Here  is  the  body 
breaking  in  upon  the  soul,  and  at  one  fell  swoop  laying  the  laboriously 
built,  yet  fragile  spiritual  structure  in  ruins  !  For  alas !  the  brain 
too,  was  concerned  in  that  structure  of  Virtue.  The  madman  often 
hates  his  best  beloved !  Here,  then,  we  have  discontinuity  in  our 
conscious  states,  and  a  want  of  harmony  with  persons  and  things 
around.  But  it  is  at  the  point  furthest  from  rational  Will.  Here  is 
the  lawlessness  which  Libertarians  claim  as  a  privilege !  liere  there 
is  no  apparent  motive. 

As  regards  the  carrying-out  of  a  train  of  thought,  molecular  motion 
of  the  nervous  and  muscular  system  is  implied.  But  this  is  not  a 
conscious  process.  The  will  itself  is  directed  on  the  consciousness 
desired.  Yet  indirectly  the  vital  motion  is  influenced,  determined 
by  the  mental  effort.  But  the  condition  of  this  resolve  was  equally  a 
definite  vital  motion,  dependent  on  organic  nutrition.  This  indirectly 
determined  the  will  We  are  considering  two  opposite  faces  of  the 
same  thing.  A  man  is  not  body  alone,  nor  soul  alone,  but  both  soul 
and  body  in  one — the  Christian  doctrine  of  Resurrection,  therefore, 
in  essence,  commends  itself  to  Reason.  I  feel  the  pain  in  my 
finger.  But  the  element  of  motion,  so  far  as  its  origination  goes,  is 
evidently  generated  by  the  previous  organic  state,  together  with  the 
grand  affiliated  motions  outside  the  individual  organism.  Thought 
and  will  are  the  subjective  developments  that  correlate  with  given 
objective  vital  movements  ;  these  subjectively  are  clustered  and  serial 
sensations  or  ideas,  which  latter  involve  perception  or  knowledge  of 
qualities  external ,  to  ourselves.  It  is  the  human  objective  vital 
movements  (themselves  a  focus  of  external  forces  passing  into  cor- 
poreal organic  unity)  to  which  the  condition  of  subjective  personal 
conscious  movements  belongs.  But  the  latter  are  not  even  necessarily 
conscious  of  the  organic  states  as  objective,  as  nervous  and  muscular. 
These  produce  each  other  unconsciously,  and  furnish  the  condition  or 
basis  of  the  conscious  production  of  conscious  states.  But  we  must 
also  take  into  account  the  mysterious  unity  and  identity  of  Person 
into  which  the  differences  of  Thought,  Will,  and  Sensation  fall,  and 
where  they  interpenetrate.  It  is  not  a  mere  series,  as  Spencer  and 
some  modern  psychologists  maintain  ;  that  unity,  however,  is,  as  we 
might  expect,  to  be  found  elsewhere ;  in  the  body  notably  as  objec- 
tive— in  chemical  unions — even  in  all  material  things  as  isolated  in 
space  and  time.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  subjective  unity  is 
higher,  more  one,  than  even  the  correlative  vital  organic  unity ;  you 
are  altogether  in  a  more  elevated  region  of  being.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  the  vital  unity  of  the  different  functions  and  organs  at  the 
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base  of  this  higher  unity.     Thus  we  have  a  complex  Dervous  system 
united  in  centres  of  compound,  and  doubly  compound  co-ordination, 
with  the  vascular  and  sympathetic  systems  in  strict  union  with  the 
former.     The  more  special  nervous  centres  play  upon  the  higher  and 
more  general,  these  again  playing  upon  them.     The  conscious  co- 
ordinations of  Will  would  be  impossible  without,  are  founded  upon, 
these  unconscious  co-ordinations  of  nature.     The  unity  of  function, 
and  even  appearance,  is  maintained  in  the  body,  whose  change  is 
essential  to  its  identity.     Power,  again,  is  revealed  to  us  in  perception 
as  both  within  us  and  without  us,  as  spiritual  and  material,  as  entering 
into  the  essence  of  every  change  (phenomena  are  power  passing  from 
cause  to  effect) ;  hence  we  cannot  conceive  of  change  without  it,  and 
hence  the  apodictic  causal  judgment  when  generalised  and  matured. 
1  am  aware,   of  course,  that  the  Hume-Mill  dominant  philosophy 
teaches   how  succession  of  antecedent  and   consequent  is  all  we 
know ;  and  though  it  speaks  of  these  being  forces,  it  says  a  force 
is  not  a  power,  is  not  a  cause.     I  fear  I  cannot  discuss  this  view, 
for  it  is  a  profundity  of  metaphysique  that  I  have  for  many  years 
iu  vain  striven  to  understand.     Again,  in  the  will  to  move  a  limb, 
we  will  it  certainly  as  an  external  fact,  because  we  have  the  type 
of  a  similar  one  from  experience  ;  but  the  motion,  as  objective  and 
external,  is  generated  by  previous  organic  motions,  stimulated  by 
the  environment  and  by  nervous  equivalents  of  idea   and  desire ; 
the  Will  only  directs,  and  has  a  part  in  determining  it ;  just  as 
previous  and  present  motions  have  in  determining  this  particular 
volition  ;  which  view  meets,  I  think,  Hume*s  famous  objection  on 
this  head,  adopted  by  Hamilton.     Our  power  consists  in  desiring 
or  willing  a   certain   consciousness,  i.e.,  in  retaining  or  increasing 
it,  for  if  desired,  it  is   already  there  ;  we  feel  our  power  passing 
into  effect  or  maturity ;   but  we  know  well  that  there  are   other 
powers  co-operating  in  the  effect ;  and  the  root  of  all  is  out  of  con- 
sciousness.    We   cannot  move  a  paralysed  limb,  however  we   may 
will  it     There  is  some  sort  of  inchoate,  to  us  inconceivable  con- 
sciousness and  will,  perhaps,  present  wherever  there  is  a  complex 
resultant    of    motions  .and    forces — everywhere.      Spencer    in    his 
"Psychology,"  has  subtly  suggested  the  genesis  of  it  through  the 
nerveless    undifferentiated    protoplasm    of    the    lowest    zoophytes 
npwards.     From  this  point  of  view  I  could  conceive  of  the  external 
world  gradually  gathering   itself   together,  as   it  were,  in  motion, 
chemical  composition,  reflex  action,  instinct,  reason,  will,  to  know 
itself,  and  consciously  design  itself  into  new  forms  of  beauty  and 
utility,  as  before  unconsciously.     The  categories  of  Being  that  we 
find  in  Spirit  we  may  find  also  in  Matter  of  the  lowest  kind — unity, 
diversity,  motion,  limit,  quality,  perceptions  corresponding  to  each 
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quality,  and  innumerable  poetic  analogies  founded  in  the  nature 
of  things — which  shows  they  are  not  radically  diverse,  but  that  at 
the  extreme  limits  of  Personality  and  Object,  we  have  only  those 
essential  differences,  which  constitute  all  real  unity,  raised  to  their 
highest  power.  Is  not  a  flower  in  some  sense  a  subjective  self-deve- 
loped unity,  as  well  as  an  object  ?  while  a  person  may  be  r^arded 
as  object,  though  he  is  characteristically  a  subject  with  full  self- 
realisation.  Evolution,  indeed,  as  hitherto  expounded,  is  insufficient. 
The  parentage  of  the  higher  is  inadequately  found  in  the  lower. 
And  the  ever  higher  developments  of  life  and  spirit  here  must,  I 
believe,  be  affiliated  upon  similar  higher  developments  elsewhere. 
The  degradation  of  higher  natures  may  furnish  the  condition  of 
increment  in  the  lower.  Thus,  manhood,  sinking  toward  the 
brute,  might  furnish  needed  assistance  for  the  animal's  development 
upward,  and  so  there  would  be  compensation  ;  but  degradation  for 
the  most  part  would  be  only  to  a  lower  level  of  hiunanity,  and  «o 
toward  the  confines  of  higher  non-human  creatures  ;  and  sometimes 
might  be  rather  in  the  direction  of  intellectually  powerful  demons, 
which  would  be  a  moral  elevation  for  their  race.  It  seems  highly 
improbable  that  human  immortality  is  uniform.  There  may  be 
ascents  toward  higher  humanities  ;  and  our  holiest  may  rest  in  some 
star-paradise  where  the  Holy  Saviour  reigns.  The  quantity  of  souls, 
bodies,  and  things  is  probably  constant.  Each  is  a  monad  entering 
into  the  constitution  of  a  higher  organic  whole  or  monad,  and  each 
more  or  less  confusedly  reflects  the  Infinite  in  itself — living  echoes 
all  of  One  mysterious  Voice,  ever  variously  reverberating  throughout 
eternity. 

It  has  been  argued  (e.flr.,  in  the  Spectator,  June  14, 1873)  that  free- 
dom of  the  Will  consists  in  our  power  to  increase  or  diminish  the 
influence  of  our  own  motives  over  us.  Now,  if  motives  be  taken 
in  their  literal  sense,  this  view  would  be  self-contradictory.  For 
motives  can  only  mean  all  that  moves  or  determines  the  choice 
or  will.  A  motive,  however,  is  generally  understood  to  imply  a  con- 
scious preference  for  one  course  of  action  over  another.  And  in 
these  alone  all  the  freedom  that  we  are  sensible  of  may  reaUy 
be  found.  Motives  do  not  influence  the  choice  ab  extra — they 
arc  oui*selves  in  the  exercise  of  intelligent  choice — hence  I  cannot 
admit  that  Necessarians  make  men  an  automaton — a  machine 
answering  to  a  pull  from  without.  It  is  the  conscious  personal 
identity  present  in  successive  states  that  constitutes  the  sense  and 
fact  of  freedom :  and  those  who  treat  man  as  a  me?'e  sei^a  of  con- 
scious states  may  be  puzzled  to  account  for  this  feeling,  but  I  am 
not.  Let  us,  however,  consider  whether  we  have  this  alleged  power 
or  not. 
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This  theory  avers  that  your  love  or  your  sense  of  duty  is  not 
enough  to  maJ^e  you  forbear  from  injuring  a  person.     Now,  is  not 
the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term  "  Will"  wrested  when  it  is  used 
for  anything  else  than  the  ultimate  choice  of  the  person  to  act  in 
such  a  manner  ?    Motives  are  simply  Will  in  process  of  forming.   But 
the  contents  of  experience  as  accounting  for  the  facts  seem  to  be 
exhausted  by  the  motives  and  consequent  act.     Either  you  influence 
your  motives  consciously  or  unconsciously.    Now  do  you  consciously 
jiw  generosity  and  duty  a  valu%  and  strength  that  they  are  not  felt 
to  have  in   themaelvea  when  you   resolve  to  do   a  generous   act? 
Swrely  not    Do  you  determine  to  be  influenced  by  them  rather 
than  by  selfish  feelings  ?    But  if  so,  can  that  determination  be  with- 
out sufficient  conscious  motive  ?      It  must  be  formed,  if  it  is  a 
conadoua  dwice  or  determination,  on  some  grounds  or  reasons. 
This  resolves  itself  only  into  the  allegation  that  other  motives  reinforce 
Tirtue  and   generosity;    but  this   cannot  be  what  is  intended.      It 
appears  to  me  indeed  that  this  middle-ground  between  denying  all 
influence  to  motives,  and  granting  it  all  to  them,  cannot  be  held  for 
a  moment.     How  can  you  will  to  have  your  will  influenced  by  this 
latiher  than  that  ?    To  be  influenced  is  to  be  passive  to  influence. 
And  to  will  or  choose  to  be  thus  passive  to  influence  is  simply  to  be 
80  with  preference.     If  I  consciously  diminish  the  influence  of  selfish 
desire,  I  do  so  because  I  prefer  generosity  and  duty — I,  as  generous 
and  virtuous,  prevail  over  myself  as  a  creature  of  appetite.     /  do 
not  arbitrarily  and  for  no  reason  repress  my  desire,  but  as  gener^ 
ous  I  do  so.    The  confusion  is  in  fancying  that  our  motives  are  not 
as  mudi  ours  as  will  is.     When  Cyrus  resolved  not  to  see   his 
beautiful  captive,  that  was  because  his  love  of  Virtue  gained  the 
victory  over  desire,  and  because  he  knew  his  own  weakness.     If 
choice  were  arbitrary,  and  from  no  intrinsically  more  influencing 
reason,  how  could  it  be  good  or  bad  ?  praise-  or  blameworthy? 

OvJL  of  what  fund  would  a  man  increase  the  influence  of  motives 
felt  to  be  intrinsically  weaker  ?  Yet  this  arbitrary  Will,  separate 
from  all  our  faculties  and  motives,  is  supposed  to  be  particularly  us 
—the  Man — ^the  self!  But  if  it  be  so,  then  if  our  motives  have  no 
influence  over  this — they  have  no  influence  over  us  !  which  is  absurd. 
It  is  said,  indeed,  we  feel  we  might  have  done  otherwise  than  we  did. 
That  ]&  because*  we  impute  our  present  state  to  ourselves  in  the  past. 
We  cannot  calculate,  and  do  not  know,  all  the  causes  that  influenced 
us;  we  know  we  acted  freely,  that  is,  from  our  own  desire  ;  and  we 
fancy  we  might  have  desired  otherwise;  so  we  might  if  we  had 
thought  of  all  the  circumstances  as  we  do  now,  and  desired  as  we  do 
now,  but  why  did  we  not?  Surely  there  was  some  determining 
reason  for  that ;  yet  putting  ourselves  as  we  were  before  the  act,  we 
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remember  we  did  not  know  for  certain  then  how  we  shonld  determine 
to  act — therefore  we  felt  free — ^but  the  motives  were  Hwn  engaged  in 
detemii/avng  us.  In  a  case  of  intense  over-mastering  desire — ^that, 
makes  up  in  present  intensity  what  it  lacks  in  reasonableness  and 
virtua  A  man  knows  well  enough  in  this  case  what  determined  his 
Will :  he  had  no  need  to  increase  or  diminish  strength  of  motive  ;  he 
would  have  liked  to.  do  so  if  he  had  been  able, but  he  kno^s  he  was  not. 
Yet  if  he  had,  that  would  have  been  from  his  perference  for  virtue 
at  the  time — however  much  he  may  prefer  virtue  generally  and 
esteem  it  more  highly,  the  man  who  does  wrong  prefers  a  wrong 
act  at  the  moment.  If  he  had  succeeded  in  resisting  temptation,  it 
would  have  been  by  diverting  his  thoughts,  or  putting  himself  out  of 
the  way  of  the  tempter,  from  love  to  virtue.  But  in  no  case  could 
he  have  acted  from  arbitrary  sovereign  will,  without  reason.  Cer- 
tainly, a  man's  will  may  be  opposed-  to  his  desire,  but  not  to  all  his 
desires — not  to  his  strongest  desire  at  the  moment. 

If  something  in  the  Will  itself  determines  it  apart  from  reason 
cmd  desire^  then  the  Will  is,  however,  not  more  free  than  before ;  for 
something  in  itself  obliges  it  toward  one  motive  rather  than  toward 
the  other ;  only  it  is  nothing  reasonable  or  desirable.  Whether  that 
does  not  make  a  man  more  of  an  automaton  than  my  view,  I  leave 
the  reader  to  decide.  Conscious  freedom  is  in  mine ;  but  this  influ- 
ence is  out  of  our  own  control,  in  the  act  of  control  itself,  which  it 
determines;  but  it  is  not  our  own  conscious  reasonable  desire,  which 
alone  can  be  named  our  own. 

Now  the  real  question  is,  what  causes  a  particular  volition  ?  It  is 
answered  "  the  WilL"  But  is  this  general  abstract  entity  adeqwate 
to  accovMfor  a  particular  a^t  of  will  ?  What  determines  this  voUtion 
rather  than  that  ?  Surely  mere  general  will  is  no  answer.  Let  will 
be  an  active  Power ;  but  it  issues  in  special  concrete  determinations. 
How  and  why  ?  You  now  bring  motives — ^it  has  special  conscious 
motives  before  it,  and  you  say  it  can  elect  between  them.  But  still 
you  say,  they  have  no  intrinsic  influence  to  oblige  it.  Well,  then,  I 
ask  again,  how  do  you  account  for  its  electing  these  raOier  than 
ihoset  The  difficulty  is  absolutely  unremoved.  If  it  determines 
itself  by  a  preceding  act  of  choice,  the  position  is  given  up.  If  it 
determines  itself  independently  of  this,  then  there  must  be  an  un- 
•conscious  influence  making  it  lean  this  way  rather  than  that ;  and 
then  it  is  not  more  free  than  before.  No  Exercise  of  Power  is  at  all 
conceivable  except  as  modified  by  other  acts  of  power— other  kinds 
of  power  which  determine  its  own  range  of  influence,  opposing, 
helping  it — its  own  preceding  and  contemporaneous  acts  of  Power, 
different  yet  similar,  coalescing  with  it,  directing  its  present  influence. 

When  it   is   said   that  will  alone  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of 
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antecedent  and  consequent,  I  do  not  know  what  is  meant.     In  no 
sj^iere  does  antecedent  exclusively  determine   consequent;   but  in 
every  state  it  paHially  and  inevitably  determinen  what  the  con- 
sequent  shall  be,   though  the  consequent  itself  helps  hy  its  own 
noumenal  power  to  produce  its  own  plienomenal  manifestation, 
whatever  that  may  be.    Since  recent  researches,  it  is  surely  impossible 
any  longer  to  speak  of  Tnatter  as  inert :  the  molecular  motion  of  in- 
organic colloids  is  CDOUgh  to  discredit  the  idea.     Take,  again,  the 
{spontaneous  movement  of  the  sporules  of  confeiToe.     iBut  what  are 
cohesion,  gravitation,  &c.,  if  not  expressions  of  material  self-move- 
ment I   Matter  is  a  congeries  of  forces.    These  are  modes  of  Noumenal 
Power,  just  as  Will  is;  they  are  undeveloped  will;  chemical  com- 
bmation  accordiug  to  affinities,  magnetism,  electricity,  the  multipli- 
cation of  cells  by  fission  or  gemmation — vital  growth  and  repro- 
duction— all  tell  the  same  tale.     Love  and  Hate  are  at  work  here 
in  a  lower  sphei-e.     Best  is  but  counterbalanced  Motion.      Mole- 
cules, carrying  their  own  rhythmical  motions  into   the  compound 
molecules  they  help  to  form,  produce  compound  rhythmical  motions. 
The  sum  of  these  in  the  lowest  plant  or  animal  probably  deter- 
mines the  visible  morement     Equilibrium  or  motion  in  a  mass  is 
iadeed  influenced  frorti  without ;  but  that  is  just  what  I  maintain 
about  Volition  also.    Noumenal  implicit  Absolute  Will,  the  Principle 
of  phenomenal  concrete  wills,  is  the  cause  of  them ;  that  is  what 
dmwB  them  on  into  personal  wills,  as  they  are  in  time ;  for  in  the  Ab- 
white  Will  the  Principle  of  these  very  concrete  material  forces  is  also 
involved,  just  as  they  themselves  are  involved  in  particular  human  wills. 
Bat  conscious  personal  Will  comes  last,  and  cannot  coiiie  first,  as 
natural  theology  supposes.     For  it  involves  a  material  world  as  object 
(^knowledge,  without  which  SELF-consciousness  is  impossible;  it  in- 
volves a  nervous  system  and  senses,  wherein  the  material  forces  may 
focalize  themselves,  in  order  to  knowledge — or  some  corresponding 
material  organ  of  thought.     So  alone  is  design  conceivable,  which 
is  fnU   a   modified  memory   of  an  expei^nce,   which    is    again 
ttpected  to  repeat  itself  outside,  which  we  imagine  and  desire  to 
niodify.    Such  modification,  however,  is  only  possible  within  limits 
iiaposed  by  nature,  and  by  means  of  an  organism  itself  moulded  by 
Nature.    Such  design,  moreover,  is  essentially  inspired — given  from 
without     Conscious  design  never  creates  its  own  elements — only 
lecombines  themi.     Hence  Paley's  watchmaker  cannot  be  at  all  like 
the  Creator  of  the  Universe.      Strange  that  it  should  be  thought 
reverent  to  think  so,  and  irreverent  to  deny  it !     But  thought  and 
the  world  being  essentially  one,  and  the  moulding  of  thought  upon 
the  world  being  conscious  Reason,  Reason  must  ))e  found  implicit  in 
the  world ;  unconscious  purpose  and  design  must  be  there,  to  sug- 
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gest  our  own  tentative  conscious  designs :  it  is  pardonable  enough 
that  we  incline  to  make  the  Creator  in  our  image  when,  we  dis- 
cover our  capacity  to  form  a  telescope  on  the  principle  of  the 
natural  eye ;  but  we  flatter  ourselves  a  little  too  much,  perhaps ! 
The  Deity,  after  all,  may  have  wiser  modes  of  procedure  than 
Messrs.  Carpenter  and  Westley.  Does  not  the  ordinary  conception  of 
Deity  gratuitously  invert  our  human  intelligence,  and  leave  it  stand- 
ing on  its  head  ? 

Self-determination,  if  it  implies  that  nothing  antecedent  determines 
a  voUtion,  merely  takes  it  out  of  our  own  power  to  determine  it^  which 
is  the  reverse  of  what  is  intended.  What  every  one  means  by  "oui* 
power"  is  our  power  as  desiring,  as  reasoning,  as  moral.  And  the  more 
under  control  of  Reason  and  Conscience,  the  less  able  to  act  against 
them,  the  more  truly  free  and  virtuous  a  man  is.  We  say,  such  a  one 
C(Add  ivot  be  capable  of  so  mean  and  selfish  or  cruel  an  act  But  if  his 
will,  as  distinct  from  his  reason,  can  start  up  arbitrarily  and  put  a 
veto  on  the  law  of  reason,  such  an  element  is  simply  disturbing  and 
lawless — and  this  lawlessness  is  supposed  to  be  a  privilege  !  Why,  it 
would  be  simply  a  monstrous  and  fatal  misfortune ;  it  ought  not  even 
to  flatter  our  arrogance  ;  for  it  would  only  take  us  out  of  the  univer- 
sal Harmony  to  our  oyvn  cost,  and  irrevocably ;  for  not  even  God 
could  conquer  or  discipline  so  unintelligent  and  fatuous  a  principle  as 
this.  But,  again,  if  this  queer  little  human  godlet  be  hedged  in  by 
all  sorts  of  admitted  limitations,  it  is  after  all  a  meek  constitu- 
tional sovereign  only,  with  nothing  but  the  trappings  of  an  autocrat 
about  it — a  sovereignty,  methinks,  hardly  worth  contending  for? 
"  Take  away  the  bauble  ! "  At  the  same  time,  if  Free-will  be  defined 
Will  in  accordance  with  Reason,  the  case  is  given  up.  For  then 
all  depends  on  the  amount  of  Reason  present,  which  again  varies 
with  all  the  circumstances  concerned.  If  the  chart  be  mutilated, 
the  captain  cannot  consult  it  to  advantage.  But  this  is  the  case 
with  all  of  us ;  so  none  of  us  are  free.  .  And  if  the  fund  of  sup- 
plementary power  be  said  to  consist  in  Reason,  the  amount  of  Reason 
present  in  proportion  to  other  elements  of  character  must  rigidly 
condition  and  make  necessary  the  manner  in  which  this  power  of 
wi]l  is  exejcisf d :  for  the  practical  question  is  not  about  abstract 
"man,''  but  about. each  concrete  man.  To  change  the  phrase  here, 
and  say  Reason  is  not  a  motive,  whereas  desire  is  a  motive,  is  only  to 
change  the  phrase,  and  not  to  alter  the  compulsion  involved.  If  I 
desire  a  thing  for  itself,  or  for  certain  moral  ends,  I  am  in  either  case 
impelled  by  my  desire,  and  ultimately  by  my  strongest  desire. 

How  should  the  will  be  as  free  to  elect  a  motive  that  is  not 
present  in  consciousness,  or  can  only  be  made  present  in  a  very  small 
degree,  as  another  which  is  largely  and  habitually  present  ?     It  has 
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been  urged  that  Necessarians  argue,  "  the  stivngeat — i.e,,  the  pre- 
vailing, motive  prevails,"  which  amounts  to  nothing.     But  not  at 
aE      The  real  question  is,  whether  choice  is  not   found  to  vary 
according  to  the   proportion   in   which   various   chaiucter-elements 
are  present  to  consciousness  before  action  ?     Is  the  ynll  as  free  to 
give  its  casting  vote  for  generosity  and  righteousness  in  a  Troppmann, 
or  a  Nero,  or  a  savage,  as  in  a  civilized  St.  Francis,  or  a  Washington  ? 
ButwhyTiot,  if  the  will  rules  the  motives,  and  not  motives  the  will  ? 
It  is  suspiciously  like  Napoleon's  Providence,  always  on  the  side  of  the 
strongest  battalions.     And  how  account  for  the  influence  of  hahit  in 
building  up  a  character  ?    Surely  habits  modify  the  course  of  volition 
pretty  rigidly — though,  no   doubt,  there  are  opposing  elements  of 
<:biiacter,  which,  under  exceptional  circumstances,  occasionally  pre- 
vail,   and    which    in    some    wonderful    cases    of    Conversion    are 
strengthened  so  as  to  reverse  the  whole  manner  of  life.     Most 
decidediy  if  you  ask  the  subjects  of  these  Divine  influences,  they 
will  tell  you  their  own  "  free  will"  had  very  little  to  do  with  this  ! 
It  will  be  urged  that  in  habit  the  will  has  bound  itself  by  a  series  of 
«ct8.    Buty  then,  why  were  these  successive  acts  more  uniformly  in 
one  direction  than  in  another,  so  as  to  lead  to  this  formation  of  a 
habit?    That  could  not  be  without  determining  efficient  cause  in 
eadicase. 

In  our  greatest  metaphysician's  (Dr.  Stirling's)  recent  work  on 
"The  Philosophy  of  Law  "—a  work  in  which  he  has  made  as  plain 
to  the  English  as  it  can  be  made  the  momentous  ''secret  of  Hegel" — 
there  are  some  striking  remarks  on  Free  Will.  The  tine  light  on 
the  matter,  he  says,  is  just  a  reversal  of  what  is  usually  believed  in 
England.  To  act  by  motive  is  to  act  freely ;  to  act  without  motive 
is  to  act  under  necessity.     Moral  necessity  is  freedom. 

But  I  cannot  agree  with  Hegel  or  Dr.  Stirling  when  they  proceed 
to  argue  that  the  law  of  Causality,  after  all,  does  not  apply  to  will. 
For  they  say  that  will,  in  order  to  be  completely  free,  must  will  its 
own  self,  and  proceed  to  explain  that  will  has  realized  Reason  in  the 
code  of  morals;  in  the  body  of  laws  called  tJie  state;  so  that  will  and 
Season  are  truly  one:  thinking  will  is  free  will.  The  beast  is  driven 
ever  by  an  individual  motive, — ^but  man  will  be  controlled  ulti- 
mately only  by  the  universal  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Stirling 
aignes  that  in  the  law  of  causality,  as  physical,  the  cause  but  repeats 
itself  in  the  effect :  the  motion  in  the  ball  is  the  same  motion  that 
was  in  the  bat ;  the  water  on  the  street  the  same  water  that  was  in 
the  rain-doud  ;  but  we  see  no  such  identity  between  the  motive  and 
the  act  of  will  The  motive  does  not  repeat  itself  in  the  act.  Here 
we  see  "a  wholly  new  power  in  act,  a  power  that  meets  actively  what 
comes  to  it  as  motive,  that  changes  its  direction,  that  modifies  it,  and 
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can  even  negate  it.  Now,  how  does  this  agree  with  what  was  said  above 
of  motive  making  the  vrill  free  ?  To  this  last  view  all  the  objections 
I  have  here  stated  to  the  Libertarian  view  seem  to  apply  with  full 
force.  If  Will  and  Reason  be  one,  and  if  the  motive  be  Reason,  must 
not  the  motive  repeat  itself  in  the  act,  in  order  to  realize  Reason  in 
a  man's  owji  life  and  in  the  State  ?  How  can  there  be  a  wholly  new 
power  in  act  here,  changing  the  direction  of  motive,  and  even  negate 
ing  it  ?  The  motive,  I  think,  does  repeat  itself  in  the  act  as  much 
as  the  motion  of  the  bat  repeats  itself  in  that  of  the  balL  I  will 
to  move.  Now  Motion  came  from  outside — ^was  made  into  idea  and 
desire  inside — and  I  restore  it  to  nature  when  I  move.  But  I  shall 
argue  that  identity  is  not  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  Law  of 
Causality,  even  in  the  physical  world — ^that  when  a  bat  moves  a 
ball,  there  is  recreation  of  fresh  power  quite  as  much  as  there  is 
when  motives  determine  volition.  The  ball  responds,  is  noumenally 
self-moved,  though  determined  by  the  bat's  motion.  Its  new  deter-^ 
mination,  in  accordance  with  that,  is  a  re-arrangement  of  its  own 
self-identical  persistent  constituent  active  forces  with  respect  to  snr-^ 
rounding  things.  The  ball  is  an  agent,  is  not  merely  passive,  is  a 
subject  of  qualitiea 

Strictly  speaking,  .it  is  the  Eternal  whole  out  of  time  that 
determines  each  effect;  and  the  antedecents  determine  only  as 
involved  therein  ;  but  all  are  necessarily  determined  by  the  Eternal 
-Cause  in  the  order  wherein  they  actually  appear.  Hence  each 
effect  is  absolutely  determined  by  the  sum  of  the  antecedents; 
yet  we  must  not  say  by  them  in  time ;  for  else  there  is  infinite 
T^ress,  and  no  true  Causality.  This  answers  Clarke's  objection  as 
to  Spinoza's  doctrine  of  Motion.  The  purpose,  the  end,  the  Reason, 
are  therefore,  in  principle,  efficient  cause.  Dr.  Stirling  observes 
that  Hume,  denying  our  knowledge  of  any  causal  nexus  between 
antecedent  and  consequent  (mental  or  physical),  points  to  the 
difference  between  bat  and  ball ;  but  he  answers  wit]^  reason  that 
this  difference  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  The  relation^ 
the  motion,  is  identical — firet  in  one,  then  in  the  other.  For  so  much 
motion  lost  by  the  ball,  so  much  gained  by  the  bat.  Some  of  the 
b«t's  molar  motion,  however,  is  converted  by  the  resistance  of  the 
ball  into  molecular.  The  ball  then  reacts,  and  there  is  gravitation : 
the  movement,  in  short,  is  resultant  of  all  the  forces  concerned, 
which,  indeed,  are  infinite.  But  every  exertion  of  Force,  every  change 
in  it,  is  in  essence  Noumenal — ^transcendent,  eternal— nor  entirely 
depends  on  preceding  exertions  of  it.  The  resultant  phenomenon 
in<Jlude8  all  the  present  exertions  of  Force.  There  is  an  important 
difference,  besides  the  bat  and  ball  one.  The  bat  moves  from 
A  to  B  ;  the  ball  from  B  to  C.     Can  the  same  cause  take  a  body  on 
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iVoui  B  to  C,  whicli  broiiglit  it  from  A  to  B  ?  Tiius  (to  make  tbe 
problem  simpler),  we  will  regard  the  same  body — and  I  contend  that 
Ibbe  same  cause  which  brings  it  into  space-relation  A  is  not  competent 
t.o  carry  it  into  space-relation  B.  Grant  the  velocity  and  direction  of 
motion  to  be  the  same,  and  that  the  ball  now  holds  the  same  relation 
XjO  point  C,  which  before  it  held  to  point  A^ — still  the  cause  which 
"brought  it  from  A  to  B  would  rather  leave  it  there  than  carry  it  out 
erf  B  again.  Is  it  the  amne  cause  which  both  puts  a  thing  into  a 
^veu  state  and  takes  it  out  of  that  same  state  ?  Strictly  speakings 
no.  It  is  a  similar  cause,  but  not  the  same  :  it  is  so  similar  that  the 
successive  changes  of  relation  to  surrounding  objects  can  be  classified 
'txkgether  as  motion,  even  as  the  same  motion  ;  indeed  it  is  these  sue- 
cessive  changes  of  relation  of  one  thing  ^to  others  that  constitute  this 
xnotiou  ;  the  relations  assumed  are  similar ;  but  one  relation  to  point 
^  is  relinquished,  and  another  relation  to  it  assumed ;  a  Bimilar 
:xrelation  to  B  is  assumed,  but  immediately  relinquished  again.  Hence 
I  maintain  that  the  motion  from  A  to  B  does  not  adequately  account 
for  the  motion  from  B  to  C.  The  cause  that  accounts  for  a  body 
"being  in  A  does  not  account  for  its  not  being  in  A,  which  is  what  its 
l»:.ivmg  A  and  getting  to  B  impUea  (If  unchecked  motion  always 
c^Dtinues,  that  is  only  a  statement  of  a  law,  and  nothing  to  the  point 
to  what  causes  it.)  The  identity  in  antecedent  and  consequent 
ion  is  not  absolute ;  and  hence  this  identity  can  bai*dly  be  said 
to  constitute  the  whole  causal  nexus  even  here.  The  Future  is 
mlao  in  the  causal  nexus,  but  in  its  princijyle  only*  Dr.  Stirling, 
in  his  remarkable  pamphlet  on  Protoplasm,  discusses  this  question 
fully,  and  speaks  of  motion  being  an  identity  passing  between  fixed 
differents— the  arm,  the  bat,  the  ball,  &c.  This  is  evidently  to 
kfpostatize  the  abstract  relation  Motion  in  Hegelian  fashion,  and 
make  it  a  living  Idea  or  Spirit  incarnating  itself  in  special  in- 
stoces  of  motion  successively.  But  this  idea  is,  in  fact,  gathered 
hy  us  from  actual  phenomenal  motions ;  and  though  assuredly  it 
must  correspond  to  an  identical  relation  in  concrete  things ;  yet 
thiB  relation  can  never  exist  apart  from  all  these  ;  and  hence  it  ^^ 
uever  so  far  transcend  them  as  to  give  us  the  Noumenal  Pxinciple 
or  true  cause  of  each  concrete  phenomenon,  it  cannot  bring  them 
ioto  time-existence,  because  it  is  itself  constituted  together  with 
them  and  by  them,  and  cannot  all  of  it  as  a  complete  relation  exist 
Wore  these  very  special  instances  :  it  is  in  time,  but  the  causes  must 
be  out  of  time. 

To  hypostatize  abstract  ideas  is  gi^atuitously  to  double  them. 
Ihey  and  general  rebtions,  on  the  contrary,  require  Principles  or 
Causes  quite  as  much  as  concrete  things  do.  And  the  principle  or 
(^use  of  them  is  and  is  not  identical  with  them.     It  is  the  Ultimate 
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Incompreliensible.      But  tliouglit   and   its  externalities   cannot" 
made  into  the  Absolute;  for  Chauffe  can  never  be  thought  as  self-l 
exwtent ;  and  the  very  essence  of  thought  (as  of  things)  is  changa  < 
Hegelian  ism  does  not  account  for  the  concrete ;  for  special  persons,! 
special  things;  it  seems  to  ignore  them,  and  keep  aloof  as  though  fori 
safety,  in  the  region  of  the  abstract.     It  endeavours,  indeed,  to  make  j 
the  phenomenal  Time-process  itself  eternal   and  absolute  by  geneJ 
ralizing  the  special  instances  of  it ;  but  this  surely  is  only  to  emptj 
the  special  instances,  and  leave  them  with  less  existence  than  before 
Even  that  Trinity  in  thought  and  things,  which  Hegel  and  Stirling 
insist  ou,  itself  requires  an  inconceivable  Principle  of  Development  it 
time. 

To  say  that  a  preceding  stage  of  change  adequately  accounts  for ' 
the  consequent  by  identity  seems,  moreover,  to  test  the  present  stage 
always  on  one  preceding,  which  rests  again  on  one  preceding — a  pro^H 
cess  that  never  reaches  a  veritable  Cause.     Professor  Ferrier,  in  his 
lecture  on  Heracleitus,  indeed  argues  that  the  true  idea  of  motion 
involves  the  conception  of  a  moving  thing  being  both  in  and  out  i^fl 
a  given  position  afc  the  same  inst-ant — that  a  thing  is  not  first  in  A, 
then  in  B,  then  in  C,  but  both  in   A  and  out  of  A ;   in   B  and 
out  of  B  ;  in  C  and  out  of  C  at  the  same  moment.     I  have  also 
heard  it  maintained  that  a  thing  moving  is  neither  in  nor  out  o£^ 
these  positions,  but  in  some  intermediate  state.      Now,  if  a  things 
ia  in  no  position — neither  in  one  nor  in  another — it  is  nowhere  ;  and 
if  nowhere,  it  is  nothing ;  and  most  assuredly  it  is  not  moving  from 
one  place  to  another,  ivhlek  is  what  raotion  "means.     Take  then  the 
other  alternative.    To  my  mind,  for  a  body  to  be  both  in  and  out  of  a 
given  position  at  the  same  moment,  equally  contradicts  the  veiy  idea 
of  motion.     If  a  body  is  in  A  and  out  of  it  at  the  same  moment,  it 
is  in  B  and  A  at  the  same  moment,  and  equally  in  C,  and  equally, 
at  the  end  of  a  series  of  stages,  in  Z — that  is,  a  train  moving  from 
Edinburgh  is  there  and  at  Carlisle  and  in   London    at   the    same 
moment.     Now  {pace  Bradshaw),  I  don*t  believe  ii.     This  is  a  de^A 
swiption,   not  of  Motion,  but   of  its   opposite,  rest — the  rest   of  a^ 
body  whose  parts  occupy  many  positions  at  the  same  time.     But 
Motion   means   occupation  of  such  positions  successively,  and  not. 
at   the    same    time.      These   theories    explain    Motion   by  elimina 
ting  it 

Nor  does  Professor  Ferrier  s  ai^ument  in  support  of  his  thesis  seen 
to  be  good  reasoning.      It  is  obvious,  he  says,  that  a  thing  must'' 
either  change  per  continutmi,  that  is,  with  no  intervals  between  the 
changes,  or  per  aaltum,  that  is  with  intervals  between  the  change 
If  it  changes  per  coiitinutt^n,  we  obtain  a  series  of  vanishing  states 
each  of  which  is  not  at   the  very  moment  when  it  is ;  "  in  being 
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ceases  to  be,"     But  there  is  no  true  opposition  between  these  alter* 
Datives.     If  jjer  contimiivm  means  with  no  intervals  between  the 
changes,  that  is  exactly  how  I  believe  bodies  move,  and  all  things 
cfaoDge,     {All  change  is  vioiwn,  spiritual  07*  physical.)     If  per 
mUifm  means  with  intervals  between,  I  think  they  do  not  change 
80.     Yet  I  believe  that  they  move  per  continuumy  and  per  saltum. 
What  I  contend  is,  that  if  a  thing  iu  being  ceases  to  be ;  if  each  of 
it«  changes  is  not  at  the  very  moment  that  it  is>  then  it  is  in  no  state 
at  all,  and  it  cannot  therefore  change  from  one  to  the  other»  because 
it  never  is  in  one  (and  therefore  does  not  exist) ;  but  change  r^iecms 
being  first  in  one  state,  then  in  another.     Mn  Ferrier  gives  an  in- 
-tfaat  of  freezing.     Suppose  water  has  reached  the  degree  of 
solidity  A — and  suppose  this  lasts  for  a  definite  period.     Then  the 
..disappearance  of  this  state  A  must  also  last  for  a  definite  time  before 
be  appearance  of  the  next  degree  of  solidity  B.     Now,  I  ask  in  the 
liiame  of  common  sense,  why  ?     He  proceeds  to   give  the  reason. 
luse  our  supposition  is  (that  is,  on  the  assumed  necessary  alter- 
native to  the  Hemcleitau  view,  which  he  is  defending)  that  appear- 
nee  or  being  and  disappearance  or  not-being  are  separate  concep- 
fions,  and  therefore  we  must  not  suppose  that  the  disappearance  of 
.  is  the  appearance  of  B,   Now  see  the  fallacy  here.    The  being  and 
not-being  (we  say)  of  A  must  not  be  so  absolutely  identified  as  to 
coofound  A's  being  with  A*s  own  negation  or  non-being ;  therefore, 
virtually  argues  Professor  Ferrier,  the  negation  or  non-being  of  A 
is  not  synonymous  or  even  contemporaneous  with  the  being  or  affir- 
niation  of  B !   Surely  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  if  one  thing^s  exist- 
efiu^is  to  be  kept  apart  in  time  from  its  own  non-existence,  its  own 
non-existence  must  be  kept  apart  in  time  from  the  existence  of  some 
other  thing  that  comes  to  take  its  place.     On  the  contrary,  I  main- 
tain that  the  not-being  of  A  is  the  being  of  B,     The  disappearance 
iikis  the  appearance  of  B— constitutes  it,  involves  it,  necessitates 
it    Thus  there  is  no  interval  at  ail  between  the  changes — hence 
ibey  are  pei*  coiitinuum — but  they  are  true  changes — henc^  they 
Are  per  solium*     Then,  it  will  be  replied,  why  do  we  not  perceive 
them  aa  abrupt  sharp  changes  ?  Why  do  they  seem  to  melt  into  one 
wiotber  t     I  suppose  for  several  reasons.     One  is  that  the  changes 
are  generally  very  similar.      Like  produces  like  ;    changes  always 
*«ne  from  among  their  own  congeners  ;  they  are  identical  as  well  as 
<iifferent — hence  in  consciousness  they  form  a  continuous  stream  as 
they  do  outside ;  the  next  change  varies  hardly  at  idl  from  the  pre- 
ceding ;   the   variation    becomes   marked  in  a  cumulative   manner 
little  by  little ;  and  the  preceding  impressions  coalesce  and  mingle 
with  the  present.     This  is  well  seen  in  the  instance  of  a  Catherine- 
wheel  firework.     But  besides  all  this  I  think  wo  mu^t  regard  each 
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change  as  in  itself  less  than  the  human  minimuvi  percihile,  which 
would  give  a  confused  vnguenesi?  in  the  impression  of  motion  re* 
ceived. 

I  may  remark  that  to  assume  a  personal  First  Cause  of  Motion  at 
the  end  of  a  long  series  of  motions,  as  is  commonly  done^  is  not  more 
satisfactory  than  to  assume  antecedent  motion  as  the  adequate  cause 
of  consequent.  For  if  there  be  absolutely  new  eflfects  at  every 
moment  now,  a  Power  working  a  long  time  ago  cannot  be  their 
adequate  cause.  The  "  watch  '*  theory  of  the  universe  is  one  founded 
on  a  very  superficial  analngj\  I  wind  up  a  watch,  and  it  goes  by 
virtue  of  natural  properties  that  I  have  nothing  to  do  with.  But 
these  are  just  what  involve  constant  exertion  of  power.  If  one  can- 
not  conceive  of  power  being  delegated  to  created  wills,  still  less  can  one 
nnderatand  its  being  delegated  to  a  set  of  "  natural  properties."  But 
sinee  all  matter  is  force,  I  do  not  quite  see  how  theologians  escape 
Pantheism  after  all,  if  they  maintain  with  Mr.  Martineau,  Mr*  Hutton, 
and  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  that  Force  is  Will,  with  tfie  dmient  of 
Thought  left  out  by  ti8,  but  rpMly  present  For  are  not  Will  and 
Action  more  oneself  than  any  other  part  of  self?  Matter  or  Force 
then  must  be  God.  If  this  Force  be  delegated,  to  what  ?  The  dead  ' 
Sabstratum  is  untenable  now.  And  how  delegate  one's  Force  io  a 
dead  Substratum?  Yet  Mr.  Martineau  and  Mr.  Hutton  admit  that 
matter  restats.  Now  if  this  force  be  will,  what  is  the  ditference  be-  _ 
tweeo  a  stone  and  a  person,  unless  the  resisting  force  be  God's  ?  A.  fl 
stone  has  no  mill  of  its  own.  How  did  God  extrude  this  active 
substrate  from  His  own  ideajs — or  from  nothing?  How  give  His 
own  will  to  something  other  than  Himself?  If,  as  Mr  Martineau 
raaintftins.  He  had  matter  co-etemal  with  Him,  that  would  provide 
for  my  objection  that  a  conscious  Self  implies  a  Notself  to  distinguish 
Self  from.  But  then  this  matter  must  have  resisting  force  already 
to  bo  matter,  and  so  not  a  delegated  one,  and  not  will,  because 
opposite  to  the  only  will  existing.  Mr.  Martineau  gives  it  primary 
qualities,  and,  as  I  have  argued  before,  these  imply  secondary  quali- 
tie^  of  some  sort ;  and  if  some,  why  not  all  ?  But  so  a  creation 
becomes  .superfluous.  And  how  reconcile  Mr.  Martineau 's  view  that 
Force  is  Divine  Will  with  his  view  that  God  has  matter  (Force)  over  j 
against  Himself  eternally  ?  If  these  objections  can  be  answered^  it 
would  be  interesting  to  hear  the  answer.  What  is  solidity  but 
resistance  ?  Yet  that  resistance  cannot  be  merely  general,  must  be 
of  one  sort  or  another ;  and  that  specific  character  would  be  a 
secondary  quality,  without  which  specific  intelligent  Will  is  inconceiv- 
able; yet  mere  general  Will  is  but  a  mjetaphysicnl  Nonens,  Quantity  | 
implies  quality,  and  vice  versA.  Extension  implies  a  definite  extended 
figured  thing.     Moreover,  if  causation  be  truly  in  antecedent 
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<x)iisequent  at  all,  we  cannot  even  conceive  of  a  causation  totally  dif- 
:ferent— of  phenomenal  will  and  motion,  which  shall  not  issue  forth 
ifrom  among  these,  and  have  no  phenomenal  will  and  motion  before- 
^em.  What  should  determine  a  sudden  series  of  phenomenal  ejQTects 
in  time,  which  never  had  their  representatives  before?  "From  an 
eternity  of  idleness  I,  Qod,  awoke,''  is  not  a  reverent  conception, 
nor  a  credible.  And  how  should  the  non-material  origincUe  (as  well 
as  modify)  the  material?  Successive  ideas  in  the  plan  can  alone 
account  for  successive  phenomena,  if  plan  is  to  account  for  them  at. 
alL  But  then,  whence  the  successive  ideas  ?  We  should  want 
another  series  before  them,  and  so  on,  and  should  never  reach  a  cause 
at  alL  No — God  is  Power  and  Substance,  and  lives  in  the  everlast- 
ing series  of  phenomena.  We  are  the  beatings  of  His  heart,  the 
brealiiings  of  His  breath.  Well  then  may  we  feel  free  !  Since  we 
are  the  self-determining  Agent  Himself  in  a  Personal  phase  of  His 
own  activity.  But  Qod  is  the  whole  cause  and  effect,  which  we 
oumot  grasp. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  what  I  hold  to  be  true  about  the  meta^ 
physique  of  Motion.      The  mass  or  parts  moving  must  be  con- 
ceived to  move  just  into  their  own  adjoining  magnitude  all  at 
once — into  the  place  of  the  part  that  has  just  moved  out  of' 
ihat  same  relation  ;    and  the  cause  that  causes  this  is  the  true 
creative  cause.      This  view  alone  seems  to   resolve   satisfactorily 
the  old  Zenonian  paradoxes  about  Motion.     For  thus  conceived,, 
one  ]>art  of  this  moving  ultimate  is  not  in  the  space  adjoining 
before  another  ;    but  the  whole   moving  ultimate  is  instantane- 
ously withdrawn  from  existence  thus,  and  recreated  thus.    A  thing 
need  not  pass  through  any  intervening  infinite  magnitude  in  order 
to  get  from  one  place  to  another.     All  I  require  to  assume  is  that 
the  magnitude  next  filled  by  the  part  moving  shall  be  imperceptible 
by  itself.     Since  the  moving  thing  has  a  definite  magnitudCi  in  its. 
next  position  it  has  the  same  ;  but  what  has  shifted  place  is  just  its 
own  infinitely  divisible  magnitude.     It  does  not  take  an  infinitely 
divisible  time  to  go  from  A  to  B,  nor  pass  through  any  space  at  all. 
It  vanished  from  A,  and  its  vanishing  from  A  was  its  restoration  in  B. 
No  time  is  involved  in  the  annihilation  and  restoration ;  only  in  the^ 
WMcession  of  A  and  B.     How  long  they  abide  can,  as  I  said,  only  be 
laeisured  in  the  mass  of  changes,  and  by  a  reference  to  some  arbi- 
trary fixed  standard  of  changes.     A  involves  B,  but  must  clearly 
^  he  confounded  with  it     B  is  no  doubt  B + A+ C,  but  B  is  accen- 
tuated, as  A  was  at  first,  as  C  is  afterwards.     Motion  without  diffe- 
'ences  were  not  motion  certainly ;  but  the  question  here  as  every- 
where is,  vjhat  brings  the  identity  on  into  its  differences^    The  only 
answer  possible  is,  the  timeless  and  spaceless  Essence ;  the  unmoved 
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Mover ;  the  Principle  of  iDteUigence  anti  tinngs  that  holds  in  eter 
.solutioQ  the  differences  which  it  precipitates  iu  time. 

Certainly  the  atrongest  argument  iu  favour  of  Free  Will  is  that  of 
Kant.  The  moral  law,  he  says,  is  a  categorical  imperative,  universal 
iind  binding  on  every  rational  will  ■  and  the  moral  law  says  "  Thou 
<janst,  for  thou  shouldiit,"  and  thus  assures  us  of  our  own  freedom. 
But  in  the  fii-st  place,  the  moral  law  surely  does  not  say.  "  Thou  canst, 
and  thou  canst  refrain  ; ''  it  would  only  assure  us  of  ability  to  fulfil  the 
law  ;  but  that  is  quite  consistent  with  moral  necessity  to  fulfil  it. 
Secondly,  a  man  who  is  the*' slave"  of  evil  habits  may  groan  for 
deliverance,  and  long  to  do  right,  feel  that  he  ought,  to  the  very  full, 
yet  know  perfectly  well,  that  he  is  not  free  at  <ill,  that  he  cannot — 
hence  holy  men  point  us  to  supernatural  assistance,  to  conversion,  to 
prayer,  as  our  only  hope.  Does  the  moral  law  say  to  such  a  roan, 
'^'Thou  canst,  for  thou  shouldst  *'  ?  If  so  it  is  little  better  than  what  * 
Byron  calls  it,  a  "juggling  fiend/*  methinks  !  The  solution  of  what  is 
a  real  difficulty  seems  to  me  to  lie  hereabouts.  As  I'ational,  or  rather 
■as  moral,  the  man  can  do  right — and  the  law  is  truly  binding  on  him 
as  a  rational  moral  being.  But  he  is  less  than  this,  he  is  animal, 
atppetitive,  self-seeking,  and  quite  naturally  so— as  such  thiB  law  of 
Reason  is  not  binding  on  him,  but  quite  another  law.  He,  having  a 
glimpse  of  the  higher,  more  universalizing,  harmonizing  law,  will 
strive  to  fulfil  it— omfhl  to  strive — and  in  fact  'muM  strive,  just  in 
propoilion  to  the  predominance  or  incarnation  of  the  higher  Law  in 
liim.  **  Thou,  its  ynoral^  canst,  for  thou  shouldsl'*  It  is  for  and 
from  itself  the  moral  law  speaks,  and  as  such  it  is  highest,  most 
ideal,  fitting,  universal,  beneficial  for  the  race,  and  for  the  person  as 
integral  ehinent  thereof ;  the  Race  seeks  consciously  in  him  its  own 
law  of  self-conservation.  But  be  has  instincts  of  self-conservation 
independent  of  the  Race— to  seek  his  own  gratification  without 
regard  to  tlie  rest.  These  also  have  their  law  binding  upon  them. 
The  other  law  must  seem  the  higher  to  him  who  regards  both.  But 
it  may  not  l>e  the  stronger  influence  in  him.  And  he  canrwt  obey  * 
the  higher  law  so  far  as  the  lower  predominates  in  him.  Moreover 
to  say  hs  ought  is  to  regard  him  as  »io?\i/,  as  rational ;  tu  regard 
liim  from  tliat  point  of  view  ;  yet  do  we  not  admit — even  theologians 
— that  he  also  fulfils  the  purpo.sc,  or  (as  they  say)  the  secret,  unre- 
vealed  will  of  God — that  God  **  hath  made  one  vessel  unto  honour, 
iind  another  unto  dishonour?''  In  one  senses  Hun,  he  ought  not  to  ^ 
4I0  right — because  he  did  not — and  could  not  He  has  his  place^  a 
lower  one.  Without  him  the  good  could  not  be.  The  race  itself,  as 
integral  member  of  some  vaster  organism,  benefits  by  him,  tlie  rebel ' 
— supposing  he  even  hrdps  todis?solve  it  as  a  race.  It  is  the  Principle 
of  Reason  that  rules  both  voluntary  and  involuntary  contributions  to 
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the  supreme  development  of  reason  in  persons  and  animal  instincts, 
and  things — but  we  are  not  competent  judges  of  what  that  is;, 
imreason  is  involved. 

An  animal  also  may  vary  to  the  detriment  of  its  species  as  well 
as  in  a  beneficial  manner.  And  if  we.  have  superseded  animals,  a 
superior  race  may  ultimately  be  destined  to  supersede  us.  Nature 
surely  may  try  again — she  is  very  young;  for  she  is  everlasting. 
The  crowning  race  will  alwajrs  think  itself  a  marvel  of  perfection ; 
but  some  spirits  may  regard  even  our  great  men  as  we  regard  the 
anthropomorphous  apes.  All,  even  the  lowest  foci  of  forces,  have 
their  law  of  self-conservation,  and  this  is  necessary  to  the  persistence 
and  conservation  of  higher  organisms :  hence  the  lower  self-seeking 
life  is  admirable,  and  contributes  to  form  the  higher.  But  in  man 
this  may  be  a  conscious  contribution  under  favourable  circumstances; 
and  when  the  lower  life  asserts  itself  against  the  higher,  the  higher 
may  consciously  negate  it :  but  we  ought  to  see  that  even  if  the 
lower  prevails,  it  is  in  the  individual  only;  or  in  the  family ;  or  in 
the  nation ;  or  at  worst  in  the  species ;  and  that  even  then  the 
highest  life  of  these  lapsing  units  as  integral  members  of  a  more  com- 
plex organism  or  race  cannot  be  sacrificed — such  destruction  is  the 
very  condition  of  higher  life — and  this  in  the  deepest  sense  must  be 
the  good  and  destiny  of  the  lapsing  members,  since  their  membership 
is  the  ultimate  truth  of  them.  The  individual  must  conserve  itself 
indeed ;  yet  only  in  subordination  to  the  interest  of  the  monad  of 
which  it  forms  a  part,  which  may  demand  its  sacrifice  :  the  brain-cell 
must  conserve  itself,  but  not  when  thought  demands  its  decomposi- 
tion. But  the  individual  that  destroys  itself  is  infinite ;  the  whole 
is  in  it ;  the  individual  therefore  in  some  sense  goes  through  all 
cycles  of  existence ;  if  "  thou  canst "  be  not  true  in  this  life,  it 
will  be  true  in  another ;  there  is  justice  and  compensation  for  all ; 
none  can  be  cut  off  from  Divine  fellowship,  and  if  the  good  help 
progress  directly,  the  bad  help  it  indirectly.  If  from  life  to  life 
conscious  personal  identity  be  not  retained,  that  is  no  difficulty 
beyond  what  lies  under  our  eyes.  For  surely  if  immortality  be  true, 
pre-existence  must  be,  and  the  infant  is  identical  with  the  man  ;  but 
no  experience  can  possibly  bring  back  the  infant  consciousness. 
Yet  unconscious  continuity  with,  and  influence  upon,  adjilt  person- 
ality, this  vanished  infancy  certainly  has.  I  do  not  at  all  see  what 
you  gain  by  relegating  your  unconscious  states  which  you  forget, 
as  Dr.  Maudsley,  e.g.,  does,  to  the  brain.  The  brain  furnishes  a 
'  part  only  of  the  conditions  of  their  reproduction  in  memory.  For 
(1st)  nervous  discharges  are  not  the  conscious  states,  though  even 
Mr.  Spencer  seems  often  to  speak  as  if  they  were;  and  (2nd),  if 
they  were,  the  particular  discharges  which  will  accompany  conscious- 
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ness  are  "woi  in  the  brain  till  their  conscious  coirelates  are  (whether 
others  like  them  be  there  or  not)  ;  they  are  potential  only ;  the 
nervous  discharge  will  be  new  as  well  as  old,  and  the  meeting  of  all 
sorts  of  new  forces  is  needed  first — transformed  food,  respiration, 
other  nervous  dischaiges,  &c.  Then  you  want  also  the  raw  mate- 
rial of  thought,  of  spirit ;  modified  elements  of  mind — as  modified 
aaerve-cells  are  latent  nerve-action,  these  are  latent  miad-action. 
But  the  actual  future  thoughts  and  vital  phenomena  are  only  in 
their  substance — waiting  their  turn  there.  Thus  in  dreamless  sleep, 
our  consciousness  withdraws  into  God — ^perhaps  in  death  this  might 
in  some  circumstances  be  possible — ^yet  only  for  awhile  could  the 
endless  transmigrations  be  suspended. 

The  greater  part  of  our  past  selves  is  not  consciously  present  with 
>us  at  a  given  moment — no  part  of  our  future  selves — and  yet  these 
are  integral  constituents  in  the  self.  An  unconscious  influence  they 
have  ;  in  harmonious  solidarity  with  them,  in  essential  unity,  the 
Absolute  from  moment  to  moment,  and  everywhere  becomes  Personal 
— now  supreme  incarnate  Love,  as  in  our  Lord  and  Master,  now 
incarnate  Hate,  as  in  many  an  anti-Christ  But  Evil  must  be 
regarded  less  as  the  equal  than  as  the  servant  and  everlasting 
subordinate  of  Good. 

BoDEN  Noel. 


EGYPT. 


AT  a  qoauter  to  one  o'clock  on  the  16th  of  October,  the  P£iis6 
slipped  from  her  raoonDgs  io  the  harbour  of  Marseilles,  and 
passing  slowly  between  the  far-seen  pilgrimage  Clmrch  of  Notre 
Dame  de  la  Garde  and  the  Quarantine  Station,  took  her  course  to 
the  eastward. 

Then  followed  a  chequered  week,  of  which  the  least  agi'eeable 
incidents  were  a  gale  of  some  eight-and*twentj  hours,  and  a  night 
which  we  spent  tossing  about  in  a  ground-swell  off  tlie  harbour  of 
Alexandria ;  while  the  niost  agreeable  incidents  were  a  lovely  morning 
amongst  the  Lipari  Isles,  wtich  looked  more  charming  than  I  ever 
saw  them  look  before,  our  first  view  of  Crete,  and  the  society  of  M, 
Mariette,  one  of  the  greatest  of  living  Egyptologists. 

Do  you  ask  who  were  our  other  fellow-tmvellers^  Well,  they 
were  numerous — somewhat  too  numerous  for  comfort,  and  you  will 
have  an  excellent  idea  of  what  they  -were  like,  if  you  will  only  read 
the  description  given  of  his  travelling  companions  by  M,  About  in 
**  Le  Fellah/'  for  that  amusing  writer  made  the  same  voyage  in  the 
same  ship  a  few  years  ago.  Only  to  complete  the  picture,  in  our 
case  a  few  touches  from  Wilhelm  Meister  should  be  thrown  in,  for 
we  had  on  board  the  whole  of  the  pe^'souTiel  of  the  Op^ra  Comique, 
which  is,  I  dare  say,  at  this  very  moment  amusing  the  Alexandrians. 

We  ran  early  in  the  morning  into  the  harbour  which  Alexander, 
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Caesar,  Antony,  and  so  many  others  of  the  greatest  actors  on  the 
world's  stage  have  made  famous,  and  wei*e  for  some  time  in  suspense 
as  to  our  fate  with  reference  to  quarantine,  that  scourge  of  Mediter- 
ranean travel  having  been  called  into  exceptional  activity  this  year 
by  the  presence  of  the  cholera  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  Very  soon, 
however,  a  boat  came  oflF  bringing  a  letter  which  informed  us  that 
kind  friends  had  made  every  arrangement  for  our  comfort,  and  that 
we  should  perform  our  quarantine  in  a  charming  yacht  fitted  up  on 
purpose. 

Hither  we  soon  betook  ourselves,  a  guardian  from  the  Lazaretto 
accompanying  us,  and  our  yacht  hoisting  the  yellow  flag  as  a  warning 
to  all  persons  to  avoid  touching  it,  to  say  nothing  of  us — ^its  terror- 
striking  inhabitants. 

There  was  nothing,  however,  to  prevent  our  receiving  visits,  pro- 
vided our  visitors  did  not  actually  touch  the  vessel,  and  we  did 
receive  a  good  many,  conversing  with  our  friends  over  the  side. 

After  some  seventy-two  hours  of  close  but  delightful  imprisonment, 
the  quarantine  authorities  came  to  tell  us  that  we  were  free.  Sir 
John  Lubbock  and  I  immediately  used  our  freedom  by  going  on 
shore  to  call  on  Dr.  Gaillardot,  a  French  physician  and  man  of 
science,  who  has  given  special  attention  to  the  Pre-historic  Antiqui- 
ties and  to  the  botany  of  Egypt. 

Somewhat  later  in  the  day  we  all  set  out  for  a  long  drive  to  see 
the  sights,  and  receive  the  first  impressions  of  Alexandria 

The  sights  proper  are  only  two — Cleopatra's  Needle  and  Pompey's 
Pillar.  Cleopatra's  Needle  is  an  obelisk  of  red  granite,  which  is 
connected  by  the  hieroglyphics  still  legible  upon  it  with  Rameses  IL, 
of  whom  we  shall  hear  more.  It  was  brought  from  Heliopolis,  some 
say  by  Cleopatra,  whence  the  name  which  it  usually  bears.  Others 
say  it  was  brought  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 

Pompey's  Pillar  is  a  tall  column,  also  of  granite,  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Pompey,  but  was  erected  in  honour  of  Diocletian,  and 
which,  according  to  M.  Mariette  and  others,  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
Serapeum,  a  gigantic  edifice,  erected  for  religious,  literary,  and  other 
purposes,  and  dedicated  to  Serapis. 

The  above  are  the  sights  proper — the  sights  obligatory.  But  not 
less  interesting  than  they  are  the  lighthouse,  marking  the  place 
where  stood  the  famous  Pharos,  whose  name  has  become  the  word  for 
lighthouse  in  many  languages  ;  the  island  of  Pharos  itself,  long  since 
united  with  the  mainland,  and  the  two  great  harboura — one  of  which 
the  Eunostus,  or  port  of  Good  Return,  bids  fair  to  become  under  the 
hands  of  English  engineers  one  of  first-rate  importance,  worthy  to 
be  the  gate  of  the  Egypt  of  the  future. 

With  the  Alexandria  of  to-day,  which  everyone  abuses,  we  were 
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on  the  whole  agreeably  surprised.  It  would  doubtless  be  a  horrid 
place  of  residence,  but  the  newness  and  strangeness  of  everything  is 
pleasant  to  the  eyes  of  the  European  traveller.  We  thought  it  in 
everything,  except  situation,  far  superior  to  Smyrna,  the  place  with 
which  it  seemed  natural  to  compare  it. 

Very  charming  to  the  eye  was  the  variegated  crowd  in  the  streets 
— a  crowd  of  all  lands,  all  dresses,  all  colours,  and  all  features.  Very 
charming  were  the  date-palms  laden  with  fruit,  the  unfamiliar  forms 
of  the  Acacia  lebhek,  of  the  true  Sycomore,  of  thd  lilac-tasselled 
Liviodorum  persicuniy  of  a  tall  Tamarisk,  of  the  Bamboo,  and  many 
other  trees,  which  were  either  not  known  to  us  at  all,  or  known  only 
in  stunted  specimens. 

Very  charming  was  it  to  taste  the  fresh  sugar-cane  for  the  first 
time,  to  see  the  brown  tents  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  and  thos3  more 
civilized,  but  hardly  less  strange,  Dahabeeahs,  which  convey  so  many 
of  our  countrymen  up  the  Nile. 

We  slept  in  Alexandria,  and,  starting  betimes  in  the  morning, 
passed  in  little  more  than  four  hours  over  the  131  miles  which 
separated  us  from  Cairo. 

They  were  four  memorable  hours.  First  came  Lake  Mareotis, 
looking  unhappily  as  unlike  as  possible  to  what  Shelley  had  in  his 
mind  when  he  wrote  the  lines — 

*'  But  her  choice  sport  was,  in  the  hours  of  sleep. 
To  glide  adown  old  Nilus,  when  he  threads 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  from  the  steep 
Of  utmost  Axumd,  until  he  spreads, 
Like  a  calm  flock  of  silver-fleeced  sheep. 
His  waters  on  the  plain  ;  and  crested  heads 
Of  cities  and  proud  temples  gleam  amid, 
And  many  a  vapour-belted  pyramid. 

*'  By  Mceris  and  the  Mareotid  lakes, 
Strewn  with  faint  blooms  like  bridal  chamber  floors  ; 
Where  naked  boys  bridling  tame  water-snakef , 
Or  charioteering  ghastly  alligators. 
Had  left  on  the  sweet  waters  mighty  wakes 
Of  those  huge  forms  .—within  the  brazen  doors 
Of  the  great  labyrinth  slept  both  boy  and  beast. 
Tired  with  the  pomp  of  their  Osirian  feast." 

LookiDg,  I  say,  as  unlike  that  as  possible,  but  still  a  great  and 
historical  expanse  of  water  with  new  birds  and  new  water-plants  dear 
to  the  eye  of  a  botanist. 

Next  came  the  surprise,  which  should  not  have  been  a  surprise,  of 
finding  Egypt  so  intensely  green  in  the  month  of  October,  when  all 
other  Meditenanean  lands  are  parched  and  burnt  up. 

Then  about  sixty-five  miles  from  our  point  of  departure,  we  crossed 
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the  Rosetta  branch  of  the  Nile,  a  stream,  now  that  the  river  bad 
been  falling  in  for  a  fortnight,  neai'ly  as  broad  as  the  Rhine  at 
Cologne. 

At  last,  after  a  good  many  more  miles  had  been  traversed,  came 
the  Damietta  branch — not  quite  so  large, — and  ere  long  one  of  our 
party  called  out,  "I  see  them." 

Yes,  there  far  away  to  the  south-west,  like  ghosts  of  themselves, 
as  known  to  us  from  pictures,  were  the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh,  with  the 
Libyan  Desert  rising  behind  them.  That  was  one  of  the  great 
moments  of  life,  like  that  in  which  one  first  caught  sight  of  the 
Dome  of  St.  Peter's,  or  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  or  the  Mosque 
of  St.  Sophia. 

Very  soon  after  this  we  arrived  at  the  station  of  Cairo.  I  will 
not  attempt  a  general  description  of  Masr  the  Victorious,  for  that  is 
what  El  Eahira  is  said  to  mean,  since  I  am  sure  I  should  fail  to 
convey  to  you  in  my  own  words  an  adequate  image  of  its  kaleido- 
scopic life.  The  best  sketch  I  have  seen  is  in  a  lecture  delivered  by 
M.  Brugsch,  somewhere  in  Germany,  but  not  very  accessible.  The 
thing  usually  said  about  the  old  part  of  Cairo  is,  that  it  is  exactly 
like  the  "  Arabian  Nfghts,''  and  the  thing  usually  said  happens,  in 
this  case,  to  be  very  true  and  apt. 

The  following  passage,  taken  from  an  extremely  trashy  American 
book,  seems  to  me,  nevertheless,  to  reflect,  with  great  faithfulness, 
the  feeling  of  the  place  : — 

"  To  our  new  eyes  everything  was  picture.  Vainly  the  hard  road  was 
crowded  with  Moslem  artizans  home-retuniinp^  from  their  work.  To  the 
mere  Moslem  observer,  they  were  carpenters,  masons,  labourers,  and  trades- 
men of  all  kinds.  We  passed  many  a  meditating  Cairene,  to  whom  tliere 
was  nothing  but  the  monotony  of  an  old  story  in  that  evening  and  in  that 
road.  But  vre  saw  all  the  pageantry  of  Oriental  romance  quietly  donkejiug 
into  Cairo. 

"  I  saw  Fadladeen  with  a  gorgeous  turban  and  a  long  sash.  His 
chibouque,  bound  with  coloured  silk  and  gold  threads,  was  borne  behind  him 
by  a  black  slave.  Fat  and  fuming  was  Fadladeen  as  of  old  ;  and  though 
Fermouz  was  not  by,  it  was  clear  to  see  in  the  languid  droop  of  his  eje 
that  choice  Arabian  verses  were  sung  by  the  twilight  in  his  mind. 

"  Abou  Hassan  sat  by  the  city  gate,  and  I  saw  Haroun  Alrashid  quietly 
come  up  in  that  disguise  of  a  Mosul  merchant.  I  could  not  but  wink  at 
Abou,  for  I  knew  him  so  long  ago  in  the  *  Arabian  Nights.'  But  he  rather 
stared  than  saluted,  as  friends  may  in  a  masquerade.  There  was  Sinbad 
the  Porter,  too,  hurrying  to  Sinbad  the  Sailor.  I  turned  and  watched  his 
form  fade  in  the  twilight,  yet  I  doubt  if  he  reached  Bagdad  in  time  for  the 
Eighth  History. 

"  Then  came  Sakkas,  men  with  hogskins  slung  over  their  backs,  full  of 
water.  I  remembered  the  land  and  the  time  of  putting  wine  into  old 
bottles,  and  was  shoved  back  beyond  glass.  Pedlars — swarthy  fatalists,  in 
lovely  lengths  of  robe  and  turban — cried  their  wares.  To  our  Frank  ears 
it  was  nothing  but  Babel  jargon.     Yet  had  erudite  Mr.  Lane  accompanied 
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us — Mr.  Lane,  the  Eastern  Englishman,  who  has  given  us  ao  many  glimpses 
into  the  silence  and  mystery  of  Oriental  life,  like  a  good  genius  rerealing  to 
ardent  lovers  the  very  hallowed  heart  of  the  hareem — we  should  have  under- 
stood those  cries. 

"  We  should  have  heard  *  Sycomore  figs — 0  grapes  I  *  meaning  that  said 
figs  were  offered,  and  the  sweetness  of  sound  that  *•  grapes '  hath  was  only 
Iwiit  for  the  attention  ;  or  *  Odours  of  Paradise — 0  flowers  of  the  henna ! ' 
causing  Moslem  maidens  to  tingle  to  their  very  nails'  ends ;  or,  indeed, 
these  pedlar  poets,  vending  water-melons,  sang,  'Consoler  of  the  embarrassed, 
0  pips ! '  Were  they  not  poets  there,  these  pedlars,  and  full  of  Oriental 
extravagance  1  For  the  sweet  association  of  poetic  names  shed  silvery 
sheen  over  the  actual  article  offered.  The  unwary  philosopher  might 
fancy  that  he  was  buying  comfort  in  a  green  water-melon,  and  the  pietist 
dream  of  mementos  in  heaven  in  the  mere  earthy  vanity  of  henna.  But 
the  philanthropic  merchant  of  sour  limes  cries,  *  God  made  them  light — 
limes  ! '  Meaning  not  the  fruit,  nor  the  stomach  of  the  purchaser,  hut  his 
purse.  Will  they  never  have  done  with  hieroglyphics  and  sphinxes, 
these  Egyptians  ?  Here  a  man  rose-embowered  chants,  *  The  rose  is  a 
thorn,  from  the  sweat  of  the  Prophet  it  bloomed  !  *  Meaning,  simply,  fresh 
roses. 

"  These  are  masquerade  manners,  but  they  are  pleasant  The  maiden 
buys  not  henna  only,  but  a  thought  of  heaven  ;  the  poet  not  water-melons 
only,  but  a  dream  of  consolation  which  tridy  will  he  need.** 

Our  first  excursion  was  to  Heliopolis,  the  On  of  the  Old  Testament. 

You  will  recollect  that  Joseph  married  Asenatb,  the  daughter  of  the 

high-priest    of    that   city,   and   the    Armenians    still    consider   as 

canonical  an  apocryphal  book  known  as  the  *'  History  of  Joseph  and 

Asenath."     Heliopolis  was  never,  it  would  seem,  very   large,  but 

it  was  a  place  of  great  importance — the  Oxford  or  St.  Andrew's  of 

Egypt.     Nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  Moses  and  Plato  both 

studied  there.     If  Moses  did  study  here,  then  the  great  oboli^k  of 

Osirtasen,  which  is  now  the  first  object  the  traveller  seeks  out,  must 

have  been  quite  familiar  to  him,  for  it  was  already  older,  in  his  day, 

than  any  building  in  Scotland  is  now. 

It  stood,  when  we  visited  it,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  field,  of  sugar 
cane,  which  I  here  saw  growing  for  the  first  time,  and  which  mur- 
Biured  round  it  in  the  breeze  as  channingly  as  ever  murmured  the 
pines  of  Theocritus  upon  the  hills  of  Sicily. 

Dean  Stanley,  whose  short  sketches  of  Egyptian  scenery  at  the 
•beginning  of  "  Sinai  and  Palestine,"  are,  like  so  much  else  of  the 
^me  kind  that  he  has  written,  the  purest  of  pure  gold,  reminds  us 
that  this  obelisk  had  once  many  companions  in  the  City  of  the  Sun, 
and  that  it  was  hence  that  those  obelisks  were  taken  to  which  so 
nj&ny  memories  are  attached,  which  touch  us  more  nearly  than  any- 
thing in  Egypt — ^the  obelisks  of  the  Vatican,  the  Lateran,  and  of  the 
Porta  del  Popolo. 
Hard  by  Heliopolis,  at  the  village  of  Matareeah,  is  the  tree  which 
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the  traditioDs  of  Eastern  Christianity  connect  with  the  Flight  into 
Egypt  It  is  a  Sycomore  or  Egyptian  tig,  of  considerable  though 
not  of  venerable  age ;  but,  of  course,  it  may  be  the  descendant,  as  is 
believed  by  the  Copts,  of  an  older  tree  which  grew  on  the  same  spot. 
However  that  may  be,  it  now  shelters  from  the  fierce  Egyptian 
sun  the  most  lovely  jasmine,   some  of  which   we  gathered  "vw 

Our  drive  to  Heliopolis  introduced  me  to  various  Egyptian  plants, 
for  which,  I  need  hardly  say,  I  kept  a  sharp  look-out,  although  the 
season  of  the  year  was  the  reverse  of  propitious.  One  of  the  first  I 
lit  upon  was  the  Erigermx  Canadenae — a  pushing  American  tourist 
whom  I  have  traced  over  half  Europe,  and  who  has  actually  had  the 
assurance  to  establish  himself  at  Heliopolis.  Not  less  interesting  in 
a  diflTerent  way  was  the  Cleome  pentaphyllus,  which  we  afterwards 
saw  in  every  field,  a  pretty  climbing  Cynaiichum,  the  Althau 
cannabina,  a  very  handsome  mj^Uow,  much  used  as  a  defence  for 
the  fields  of  cotton  (Ooasypium  vitifolium),  which  was  covered  with 
its  showy  yellow  flowers. 

Here,  too,  I  saw  for  the  first  time  one  of  the  commonest  of 
Egyptian  birds,  a  lovely  white  heron,  Ardetta  rustica,  which 
travellers  newly  landed  generally  mistake  for  the  Ibis. 

Of  course  we  went  to  the  Pjrramids,  and  a  very  delightful  expe<li- 
tion  it  was ;  but  do  not  be  afraid,  I  am  not  going  to  describe  the 
Pyramids,  and  that  for  two  reasons.  First,  because  you  have  all 
read  descriptions  of  them ;  and  secondly,  because  one  of  the  uses 
of  a  sketchy  lecture  like  this  is  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  best 
books  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  I  would  advise  you,  then, 
to  read  the  veiy  clear  and  vivid  description  of  her  excursion  to  the 
P3rramid8,  which  is  given  by  Miss  Martineau  in  her  "  Eastern  Life," 
and  will  only  notice  one  or  two  particulai-s  in  which  our  visit  differed 
from  hers.  In  the  first  place,  then,  we  were  some  months  earlier  in 
the  season  than  she,  so  that  we  looked  from  the  top  of  the  Great 
Pyramid,  with  our  back  to  the  yellow  desert,  over  an  immense  extent 
of  flooded  country,  from  the  midst  of  which  the  villages  rose  like  so 
many  little  red  islands. 

In  the  next  place,  two  of  us.  Sir  John  Lubbock  and  myself, 
penetrated  into  the  Second  Pyramid,  that  of  Cephrenes,  which  is 
comparatively  rarely  visited,  although  it  is  in  no  way  more  difficult 
to  penetrate  than  the  other. 

In  the  third  place,  there  are  now  absolutely  no  difficulties  which 
need  be  taken  into  account  by  any  man  or  woman  of  average  health 
and  strength,  in  going  up,  coming  down,  or  entering  the  Groat 
Pjrramid.  Tou  drive  to  it  from  Cairo  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  the 
so-called  Pyramid  Arabs  understand  the  business  of  lielping  you  up 
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and  down  extremely  well.  I  will  not,  I  say,  waste  time  in  descrip- 
tion, but  you  will  expect  me  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  purpose  and 
history  of  the  Pyramids,  because  much  light  has  been  thrown  on 
these  matters  of  late  years. 

There  is  then  now  no  doubt  whatever,  amongst  people  entitled  to 
express,  an  opinion,  that  the  Pyramids  were  simply  tombs. 

There  was  found  some  yeai-s  ago  in  Phoenicia  a  sarcophagus,  which 
is  now  in  the  Louvre.  The  beginning  of  an  inscription  on  it  has 
been  translated  as  follows  : — 

"  In  the  mouth  of  Bill,  the  fourteenth  year  of  my  reign,  I,  King  Ashma- 
uezer,  king  of  the  Sidonians,  son  of  King  Tabnith,  king  of  the  Sidoniaus,  spake 
King  Ashmanezer,  king  of  the  Sidonians,  saying,  *I  have  been  stolen  away 
before  my  time — a  son  of  the  flood  of  days.  The  whileom  Great  is  dumb ;  the 
son  of  Gods  is  dead.  And  I  rest  iu  this  grave,  even  in  this  tomb,  in  the  place 
which  I  have  built.  My  adjuration  to  all  the  Ruling  Powers  and  all  men :  Let 
uo  one  open  this  resting-place,  nor  seaixih  for  treasure,  for  there  is  no  treasure 
with  Us  ;  and  let  him  not  bear  away  the  couch  of  My  rest,  and  not  trouble 
Us  in  this  resting-place  by  disturbing  the  couch  of  My  slumbers.  .  .  . 
For  all  men  who  should  open  the  tomb  of  My  rest,  or  any  man  who  should 
carry  axmy  the  couch  of  ray  rest,  or  any  one  who  trouble  me  on  this 
couch  :  Unto  them  there  shall  be  no  rest  with  the  departed ;  they  shall 
not  be  buried  in  a  grave,  and  there  shall  be  to  them  neither  son  nor  seed. 
.  .  .  There  shall  be  to  them  neither  root  below  nor  fruit  above,  nor 
honour  among  the  Uviug  under  the  sun.     .     .     ." 

Well!  the  Great  P3n'amid  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
place  where  Choofoo,  or  Cheops  as  the  Greeks  called  him,  meant  to 
"lie  in  glory'' — mightiest  amongst  the  dead  as  he  had  been 
mightiest  amongst  the  living.  He  did  not  trust,  like  the  Phoenician 
king,  to  words  marked  on  his  sarcophagus  to  scare  intruders.  He 
trusted  to  the  skill  of  the  architect  to  prevent  the  secret  of  his 
resting-place  ever  being  penetrated.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  to 
a  great  extent  he  succeeded.  True  his  tomb  has  now  been  rifled, 
but  according  to  some  authorities  it  remained  inviolate  for  full  five 
thousand  years. 

Cheops  was  a  king  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  about  whom  many  fables 
were  told  to  the  Father  of  History.  That  is  not  surprising,  when  we 
recollect  that  the  Father  of  History  lived  about  456  B.C.,  in  the 
days  of  the  27th  dynasty — very  possibly  3,500  years  and  more  after 
the  death  of  Cheops. 

No  one  can  look,  however,  on  this  tremendous  mass,  which  is  about 
as  high  as  Strassburg  Cathedral,  covers  as  much  ground  as  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  and  is  estimated  to  contain  eighty-five  millions  cubic  feet 
of  stone — all  this,  observe,  after  its  whole  outer  casing  has  been  taken 
away,  which  has  much  diminished  its  size,  without  feeling  that  he 
who  raised  for  himself  such  a  sepulchre  must  have  been  a  Prince 
obeyed  by  enormous  numbers  of  people. 
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Time,  says  an  old  writer — 

"  Sadly  overcometh  all  things,  and  now  sitteth  on  a  Sphinx  and  gaseth 
on  the  ruins  of  Memphis  and  Old  Thebes,  gloriously  triumphing  and  turning 
old  glories  into  dreama  The  traveller,  as  he  passeth  through  these  deserts, 
asketh — Who  builded  the  Pyramids  %  and  he  murmurs  something  in  reply, 
but  what  it  is  he  heareth  not'* 

And  truly  the  riddle  is  only  half  read  when  we  say  that  Cheops 
raised  the  Great,  Cephrenes  the  Second,  and  Mycerinus  the  Third 
and  much  smaller  pyramid.  Who,  we  ask,  as  yet  quite  vainly,  were 
the  engineers  ?  Who  were  the  labourers  ?  Were  they  c^tives  from 
afar,  or  were  they  native  Egyptians  ?  Time,  as  yet,  has  murmured 
nothing  in  reply  even  to  the  most  attentive  ears.  Our  children 
may  learn  something  more  about  this^mystery,  for  the  science  of 
Egyptology  is  still  in  its  infancy. 

If  anything  could  add  to  the  glory  of  these  stately  tombs,  it  would 
be  the  still  older  and  still  more  mysterious  monument  which  stands 
close  to  them.  I  allude  of  course  to  the  Sphinx,  the  type  of  the 
countless  Sphinxes  that  have  been  carved  in  so  many  places  in 
ancient  and  modern  days,  but  as  much  superior  to  anything  of  the 
same  kind  as  Einglake's  immortal  description  of  it  is  to  all  other 
descriptions. 

"  Laugh  and  mock  if  you  will  at  the  worship  of  stone  idols,  but  mark  ye 
this,  ye  breakers  of  images,  that  in  one  regard  the  stone  idol  bears  awfid 
semblance  of  Deity — unchangefulness  in  the  midst  of  change — the  same 
seeming  will,  and  intent  for  ever  and  ever  inexorable  !  Upon  ancient 
dynasties  of  Ethiopian  and  Egyptian  kings,  upon  Greek  and  Roman,  upon 
Arab  and  Ottoman  conquerors,  upon  Napoleon  dreaming  of  an  Eastern 
Empire,  upon  battle  and  pestilence,  upon  keen-eyed  travellers — Herodotus 
yesterday,  and  Warburton  to-day, — upon  all  and  more  this  unworldly  Sphinx 
has  watched,  and  watched  like  a  Providence,  with  the  same  earnest  eyes 
and  the  same  sad,  tranquil  mien.  And  we,  we  shall  die,  and  Islam  will 
wither  away,  and  the  Englishman,  straining  far  over  to  hold  his  loved  India, 
will  plant  a  firm  foot  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  sit  in  the  seats  of  the 
Faithful,  and  still  that  sleepless  rock  will  lie  watching  and  watching  the 
works  of  the  new  busy  race,  with  those  same  sad  earnest  eyes,  and  the 
same  tranquil  mien  everlasting.     You  dare  not  mock  at  the  Sphinx." 

Travellers  and  others  have  formed  many  various  estimates  of  the 
character  meant  to  be  portrayed  by  the  Sphinx.  The  Arabs  called 
it  the  Father  of  Fear. 

To  me  it  seemed  to  be,  now  at  least,  a  good  and  gracious  creature, 
fit  representative  of  that  old  Egyptian  life  of  the  fourth  dynasty, 
long,  long  anterior  to  the  life  represented  in  the  tombs  of  Thebes 
with  its  complicated  and  tremendous  theology. 

What  then  was  the  Sphinx,  and  when  was  it  cut  out  of  the  mighty 
rock  on  the  edge  of  the  desert  ?    Alas  !  we  know  not.     Probably  it 
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was  an  object  of  worship,  or  the  symbol  of  an  object  of  worship— for 
the  stem,  stately,  unadorned  temple,  known  as  that  of  Cephreoes 
cUwe  by,  would  appear  to  have  been  dedicated  to  it.  Its  Egyptian 
name  was  Hou,  but  the  meaning  of  that  word  is  still  a  mystery.  As 
to  the  date  of  its  creation  we  are  no  better  informed,  but  we  do 
know  that  Cheops  repaired  it,  so  that  it  is  older  than  the  QreaC 
Pyramid. 

The  voyage  up  the  Nile  is  usually  made  m  one  of  two  ways — by 
steamers  which  start  at  fixed  times,  and  remain  a  fi^ed  time  at  eacA 
interesting  place,  or  by  sailing  bafges  with  huge  latteen  sails,  wlnck 
travellers  hire  for  themselves.  The  inconvenience  of  the  first  metkoi 
is  the  restraint  and  the  being  thrown  with  persona  whom  you  haife 
not  yourself  selected.  The  inconvenience  of  the  second  method  is 
the  loss  of  time,  and  the  constant  repetition  of  small  worries;  of 
which  the  works  of  travellers  who  have  described  the  great  river  are 
full  to  weariness. 

Happily  for  us  we  were  dependent  on  neither  the  one  nor  tlie 
other  method,  of  which  the  second  would  have  been  hopelessly  out 
of  the  question  for  busy  men.  Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  the 
Viceroy  and  of  Nubar  Pacha,  we  made  the  journey  in  a  steamer 
belonging  to  His  Highness,  in  the  character  of  his  guests,  mk 
accompanied  by  a  member  of  his  suite.  I  need  not  say  that  tinder 
these  circumstances,  we  saw  everything  to  the  best  advantage, 
stopping  where  we  liked,  when  we  liked,  and  as  long  as  we  liked, 
nor  that  all  the  troubles  of  a  Nile  voyage  being  removed,  we  were 
able  to  give  ourselves  entirely  up  to  the  study  of  what  we  went 
to  see. 

We  embai'ked  on  the  afternoon  of  November  1st,  and  were  weH 
on  our  way  when  the  sun  broke  through  the  mists  on  the  morning 
of  All  Souls. 

Our  start  was,  in  one  respect,  an  unfortunate  one,  for  we  had 
hardly  left  Cairo  when  Mr.  Greg  was  attacked  by  an  illness  which, 
^though  it  did  not  deprive  us  of  the  charms  of  his  conversation, 
deprived  him,  I  am  afraid,  of  much  of  the  pleasure  of  the  journey. 

We  ran  this  first  day  some  70  miles,  through  a  countiy  which 
offered  little  to  interest  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
river.  Far  away  to  the  West  rose  the  Pyramids  of  Sakkarab, 
Abouseir,  and  Dashour,  and  the  strange  structure  known  to  the 
natives  as  the  False  Pyramid.  Sometimes  the  desert  came  down 
close  to  the  Eastern  bank,  sometimes  it  receded,  leaving  a  consider- 
able expanse,  while  in  other  places  again  there  was  only  a  .haugb, 
like  those  along  the  Deveron  or  the  Spey.* 

Here  and  there  we  passed  mud  villages,  or  met  huge  boats  so 

♦  This  paper  was  written  for  and  read  to  audiences  living  near  these  two  rivers. 
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deeply  laden  that  their  sides  had  to  be  built  up  of  clay,  like  "  feal 
dykes/'  or  rafts  piled  with  earthenware  pitchers,  slowly  floating 
down-stream,  or  strange-looking  craft  with  mighty  piles  of  chopped 
straw,  as  picturesque  in  their  way  as  the  hay-barges  of  the  Thames. 
Once  a  man  was  perceived  swimming  the  mighty  flood  by  the  help 
of  a  bundle  of  reeds  as  a  float.  Once  we  ran  aground,  an  operation 
which  soon  becomes  a  familiar  one  as  we  go  up  the  Nik.  Often  we 
saw  shadoofs,  the  inartistic  contrivance  by  which  the  people  ladle 
the  water  out  of  the  river  into  the  runnels  which  irrigate  their  fields. 
Many  were  the  groves  of  palms,  many  the  water-birds,  but  for  the 
most  part  the  hours  went  by  in  quiet  reading  and  conversation,  till 
the  sun  robing  himself  in  gold  went  down  below  the  Libyan  hills, 
leaving  the  loamy  Western  bank  intensely  black,  and  the  orange 
lines  along  the  limestone  clifls  on  the  East  white  and  ghostly. 

And  now,  as  we  run  up  the  Nile,  let  us,  seeing  that  there  is  not 
very  much  to  observe  in  these  first  days,  have  a  little  talk  about  the 
ancient  history  of  Egypt. 

But  first  let  me  premise  that  much  that  I  shall  tell  you  in  the 
next  quarter  of  an  hour  is  uncertain.  You  may  rely  upon  what  I 
am  going  to  say  being  pretty  well  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
those  best  entitled  to  express  an  opinion  on  such  matters,  but  they 
would  be  the  first  to  admit  the  imperfection  of  their  own  knowledge, 
and  to  say  that  any  day  a  pap3rrus  may  be  discovered  which  may  at 
once  revolutionize  the  whole  science  of  Egyptology. 

Till,  however,  such  a  papyrus  is  discovered,  you  may  accept  these 
as  probable  opinions. 

The  oldest  historical  King  of  Egypt  was  Menes,  and  its  ancient 
history  extends  from  his  reign  to  the  decree  of  the  Emperor  Theodo- 
sius,  which  381  years  after  our  era  abolished  the  ancient  religion  of 
the  land  and  introduced  Christianity. 

You  ask  me,  perhaps,  when  Menes  lived.  I  reply  that  I  do  not 
know,  but  you  may  judge  that  it  was  pretty  long  ago,  when  I 
tell  you  that  Menes  was  the  first  King  of  the  first  dynasty,  and 
that  Joseph  was  Prime  Minister  to  the  last  King  of  the  seventeenth 
dynasty. 

From  Menes  to  Theodosius  thirty-four  dynasties  ruled  in  the  valley 
of  the  Nile. 

The  first  ten  of  these  are  known  as  the  dynasties  of  the  Old 
Empire. 

The  next  seven  are  known  as  the  dynasties  of  the  Middle 
•  Empire. 

The  next  fourteen  are  known  as  the  dynasties  of  the  New  Em- 
pire. 

The  last  three  are  known  as  those  of  the  Lower  Empire  or  Lower 
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periods — these  last  extending  from  Alexander  the  Great  332  years 
before  Christ,  to  Theodosius,  whose  date  I  have  already  given  you, 
381  years  after  Christ 

The  first  three  dynasties  have  left  but  few  monuments  so  far  as  we 
at  present  know,  but  of  coui*se  new  excavations  may  require  this  state- 
ment to  be  altered.  They  reigned,  according  to  Manetho,  who  has 
been  much  rehabilitated  by  modem  research,  for  769  years,  but 
whether  they  did,  or  did  not,  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  say. 

The  fourth  dynasty  built  the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh,  and  in  its  time 
Egypt  was  unquestionably  a  very  civilized,  and,  in  many  respects,  a 
happy  country,  and  that  at  a  period  when  not  only  our  part  of 
Europe,  but  even  Greece,  the  mother  of  our  antiquity,  was  absolutely 
barbarous. 

We  have  very  little  information  about  the  fifth  dynasty,  but  we 
know  that  under  the  sixth  Egypt  warred  successfully  in  Nubia,  and 
carried  on  mining  operations  in  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai. 

After  the  sixth  dynasty,  a  dark  veil  falls  over  the  history  of  the 
Nile  valley  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh  dynasty,  with  which  the  Old 
Empire,  or  first  period  of  Egyptian  history,  came  to  an  end.  It  is 
beUeved  that  during  this  interval  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
received  a  check,  but  whether  in  consequence  of  foreign  invasion,  or 
some  other  calamity,  is,  as  yet,  quite  uncertain. 

The  day  dawns  for  us  again  with  the  eleventh  dynasty,  whose  seat 
was  at  Thebes,  and  not  in  any  of  the  old  royal  cities  of  Egypt — 
Memphis,  or  Thinis,  or  far  southern  Elephantine.  That  dynasty  has 
left  us  some  remains,  whose  comparative  rudeness  lends  confirmation 
to  the  idea  that  the  end  of  the  Old  Empire  had  been  gloomy  and 
disastrous.  Egypt  under  the  eleventh  dynasty  seems  to  have  been 
no  further  advanced  than  under  the  third.  We  have  seen  similar 
phenomena  in  Scotland, — thanks  to  the  long  English  Wars. 

With  the  twelfth  dynasty  we  reach  another  period  of  great  splen- 
dour and  l^igli  civilization.  Egypt  is  once  more  in  possession  not  only 
of  the  whole  country  from  the  First  Cataract  to  the  Sea,  but  holds 
the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  and  fights  successfully  with  its  neighbours 
the  Cushites,  in  the  very  regions  which  Sir  Samuel  Baker  has  lately 
traversed,  and  which  are  just  going  to  be  placed  under  the  rule  of 
Colonel  Gordon,  the  distinguished  leader  of  the  famous  force  which 
was  known  to  the  Chinese  as  the  Ever- Victorious  Army. 

Under  this  dynasty  was  raised  the  obelisk  of  Heliopolis,  about 
which  I  have  already  spoken,  and,  according  to  some,  the  great  reser- 
voir of  Lake  Moeris  was  dug  out,  but  11.  Mariette  is  now  inclined  to 
consider  it  much  older. 

Of  the  thirteenth  dynasty  and  its  doings  we  have  few  details,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  under  it  Egypt  was  prosperous,  and  it  is 
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believed  that  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  fourteenth,  but  after  it 
came  a  new  and  teriible  change. 

Pushed  forward  by  some  force,  the  nature  of  which  is  unknown  to 
us,  a  race  of  people  coming  from  the  North-East  invaded  f^iypt. 
Who  were  these  people  ?  Kalmucks,  I  think,  says  one  of  the  greatest 
living  authorities.  Semites,  I  am  pretty  sure,  says  another.  So  much 
is  certain,  that  they  were  a  pastoral  race,  and  that  their  Kings  were 
the  so-called  Shepherds.  The  invaders  settled  in  Lower  i^ypt  in 
the  region  near  the  Suez  Canal,  and  remained  in  the  land  a  consider- 
able time.  How  long  ?  Well !  one  great  living  authority  tells  us 
oil  yeare,  and  another  great  living  authority  tells  us — not  nearly 
so  long — less  probably  than  100  years. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  seems  pretty  well  agreed  that  Joseph  was 
Prime  Minister  of  one  of  these  Kings  or  Pharaohs,  most  likely  of 
Apophis,  who  was  the  last  of  the  seventeenth  dynasty,  which  reigned 
in  the  Delta,  while  a  contemporary  native-bom  Egyptian  dynasty 
reigned  at  Thebes. 

At  length,  however,  the  old  native-born  Egyptians  grew  strong 
enough  under  their  Theban  Kings  or  Pharaohs,  to  drive  out  these 
intrusive  Pharaohs,  which  they  of  course  proceeded  to,  a  fact  which  is 
alluded  to  in  the  Bible,  where  we  are  told  that  a  new  King  arose  who 
knew  not  Joseph.  So  far  from  knowing  Joseph,  he  hated  Joseph 
and  everything  connected  with  him,  and  oppressed  in  every  possible 
way  Joseph's  countrymen.  This  oppression  reached  its  height  during 
the  long  reign  of  Rameses  II.,  or  the  Great,  who  reigned  sixty-six 
years,  and  under  whom  the  two  cities  of  Pi  thorn  and  Rameses,  men- 
tioned in  Exodus,  were  built,  largely  by  Hebrew  labour,  as  appears 
quite  clearly  from  Egyptian  records,  as  well  as  from  those  which  are 
so  familiar  to  us. 

Rameses  was  a  very  powerful  prince,  and  succeeded  in  keeping 
down  the  foreign  population  in  Lower  Egypt,  partly  by  his  own 
strength,  partly  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  concluded  with  the  King  of 
the  Hittites ;  but  his  successor  Menepthah  was  not  so  powerful,  and 
under  him  took  place  that  Exodus,  which  has  exercised  such  an 
immense  influence  both  on  religion  and  history. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is  at  all  generally  knoT\ni,  that  there  is  still 
on  the  borders  of  Lake  Menzaleh,  close  to  the  Suez  Canal,  a  popula- 
tion which  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  is  descended  from  the 
invaders,  whose  kings  were  the  so-called  Shepherds,  and  with  whom 
the  Hebrews  were  connected  in  some  way  that  has  not  yet  been 
traced  out.  These  people,  if  not  now,  at  least  very  recently,  refused 
to  pay  certain  taxes  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  Egyptians. 

But  to  return  to  the  sequence  of  my  narrative.  With  the  last  of 
the  seventeenth  dynasty,  the  Pharaoh  to  whom  Joseph  was  Prime 
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Minister — a  Pharaoh  probably  not  of  Egyptian,  but  of  Semitic  birth, 
the  Middle  Empire  came  to  an  end. 

The  eighteenth  dynasty  waa  far  the  most  brilliant  in  the  whole  of 
Egyptian  annals.  Its  first  king  was  Amosis,  who,  driving  out  the 
Shepherd  invaders,  inaugurated  a  period  of  splendour. 

Strange  to  say,  a  number  of  jewels  which  he  had  made  to  adorn 
the  mummy  of  his  mother, — jewels  which  were  old  long  before  Moses 
was  bom,  are  still  preserved,  and  would  do  credit  to  Cast^llani,  if 
they  had  been  made  by  him  yesterday. 

I  shall  have  something  to  say  of  the  other  kings  of  this  dynasty 
when  I  comQ  to  speak  of  Thebes,  but  all  I  would  ask  you  to  remem- 
ber for  the  moment,  is  that  several  of  them  carried  their  arms  not 
ooiy  far  to  the  South,  but  also  far  into  Asia,  and  that  it  was  out  of 
some  confused  recollections  of  these  victories  and  those  of  Rameses 
XL  under  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  that  the  Greeks  made  up  the  idea 
of  Sesostris,  the  great — but  quite  fabulous — Egyptian  conqueror. 

The  nineteenth  dynasty  is  made  famous  by  the  victories  of 
Kameses  I.  in  Ajsia,  but  already  under  his  successor  Sethi  L,  Egypt 
i^peai-s  to  have  begun  to  lose  some  of  her  outlying  possessions 
acquired  by  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  His  successor  Rameses  II.  was 
a  great  conqueror,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  some  of  his  conquests  were  not  over  rebels,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Hittites,  instead  of  forcing 
them  to  do  his  bidding  by  arms. 

The  twentieth  dynasty  had  one  great  monarch,  Rameses  III.,  but 
on  the  whole  it  was  not  prosperous,  and  before  it  ended  Egypt  had 
not  only  lost  all  its  foreign  possessions,  but  saw  the  supreme  power 
transferred  from  the  Kings  to  the  High-priests. 

Tliese  High-priests  continued  to  reign  at  Thebes  while  the  twenty- 
first  legitimate  dynasty  held  s^tay  at  Tanis,  or  San,  in  the  Delta,  the 
Zoan  of  the  Bible. 

The  first  Sovereign  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty,  was  the  Shishak 
of  the  Old  Testament,  who  took  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  Rehoboam, 
and  his  date,  970  B.C.,  is  the  first  in  Egyptian  history  which  is  abso- 
lutely certain.     Others  we  know  only  approximately. 

About  this  dynasty  we  have  little  other  information,  but  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  they  were  not  natives  but  foreigners. 

The  period  of  the  twenty-third  d3masty  was  one  of  disaster  and 
confusian.  The  short-lived  twenty-fourth  was  not  more  fortunate,  and 
the  twenty-fifth,  an  Ethiopian  one,  was  hardly  more  gloiious,  at  least 
for  Egypt. 

It  fared  better  with  the  twenty-sixth,  of  Libyan  origin.  Its  kings 
built  those  porticoes  at  Sais  which  Herodotus  so  much  admired, 
but  of  which  no  trace  remains,  and  Necho,  one  of  them,  was  the 
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firiit  to  .send  an  expedition  from  tbe  Rt*d  Sea  round  the  Cajie  of  GtKxl 
Hope, 

Tliu  tu ent y-*sixtli  dynasty  closed  in  calamity,  for  it  was  now  the 
turn  of  the  Persians,  who  liad  been  subjugated  by  Egypt  in  the  days 
of  the  eigliteenth  dynasty,  to  take  their  revenge,  and  this  they  did 
under  the  leadership  of  Cambyses,  as  Herodotns  has  told  us  in  great 
iletail ;  aJid  for  121  yoai-s,  that  is  during  all  the  period  of  the  twenty- 
seventh  dynasty,  Egypt  was  a  Persian  province.  Tlien  it  revolted, 
and  for  yixty-seven  years  under  the  tweuty^eighth,  twenty-ninth,  and 
tltirtieth  dynasties  it  combated  the  Persians  with  considerable  success, 
till  at  leDgth  the  fortune  of  war  declared  for  them  again.  h 

Nectanebo  IL,  the  last  of  the  thirtieth  dynasty^  and  of  the  Pliaraohsyf 
was  driven  away  beyond  the  First  Cataract,  and  Egypt  becoming  part 
of  the  Euipije  iyi  Darius,  soon  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror 
of  Darius, — Alexander  the  Great,  Avith  whose  advent  the  New  Empire 
came  to  a  close. 

Egv^it  now  hecame  a  Greek  Kingdom,  falling  as  it  did  to  Ptolemy, 
one  of  Alexander's  Generals,  when  his  great  Empire  went  to  pieceSv* 
and  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies  lasted  for  27o  years,  till  one  of 
them  left  his  kingdom  in  B.C.  30  to  the  Romans,  and  from  that  time 
till  it  was  subdued  by  the  Arabs,  A,D.  04(*,  Eg^^pt  remained  a  province 
owing  allegiance  lirst  to  Rome  and  then  to  Constantinople. 

It  was  about  half-way  tiirough  this  period, A*D.  ;]81,  that  the  Edict 
of  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  put  an  end  to  the  old  Egyptian  religion* 
of  whieli  botli  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Romans  up  to  that  date,  had 
been  more  than  tolerant,  and  established  Christianity. 

But  we  must  now  return  to  the  river.  The  chief  interest  of  out 
second  day  consisted  in  a  .sunrise  and  sunset  of  almost  equal  beauty.^ 
and  in  the  contemplation  of  a  long  liae  of  cliffs  falling  sheer  into  the 
water  on  the  Eastern  bank,  which  is  known  as  the  Gebel  ct  Tayr,  orJ 
the  Mountain  of  the  Bird,  and  which  reminded  mc  at  a  distance  of 
Dover  cliffs,  as  they  did  when  closer  of  the  outside  of  Leucadia,  near 
the  rock  known  as  Sappho's  Leap. 

On  the  top  of  these  cliffs  is  a  Coptic  Monastery,  the   monks 
which' — equally  skilled  in  swimming  and  begging*— plunge  into  the 
river,  and  come  out  to  collect  alms  from  passing  vessels,  accoutred  in  \ 
gtirb  even  more  simple  than  that  coat  of  sky-blue  paint  which  satisfied 
our  ancestors.    The  rapid  progress  of  our  steamer  saved  us  from  being 
boarded  by  these  degenerate  children  of  the  great  Athanasius. 

Our  third  da}^  was  made  memorable  by  a  visit  to  the  Cavea  of_^ 
Beni  Hassan,  which  are  decorated  with  wall-paintings  of  the  twelftlifl 
dynasty,  the  second  that  is,  you  will  remember,  of  those  of  the  Middle 
Empire,  and  the  same  which  raised  the  oheUsk  stil!  standing  atj 
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Heliopolis.  These  caves  have  yielded  to  Egyptologists  a  very  rich 
harvest,  for  they  are  full  of  representations  of  the  daily  life  of  the 
people  at  that  remote  period, — say,  speaking  roughly,  2800  years 
before  Christ. 

It  seems  to  me,  and  I  know  that  others  share  my  impression — M. 
Renan,  for  example — that  that  life  must  have  been  curiously  like  the 
life  of  China.  I  was  again  and  again  reminded,  when  in  Egypt,  of 
the  following  veiy  striking  passage,  which  I  quote  from  a  book  on 
China,  called  the  "The  Ever- Victorious  Army:" — 

**  The  (miscalled)  Celestial  is  a  narrow-minded,  but  exceedingly  pmctical 
sort  of  being.  He  wants  an  ordei*ed  world,  but  one  ordered  only  in  a 
certain  kind  of  way.  Before  his  rapt  Celestial  vision  lie  the  fruitful  plains 
of  the  Great  Flowery  Land,  lively  and  bright  with  the  normal  life  of  China, 
guarded  on  the  north  by  snowy  deserts  which  are  happily  far  away  from 
him,  and  on  the  south  by  stormy  seas  with  great  wincU  and  waves  which 
he  does  not  tempt  His  ideal  is  a  happy  family  life,  with  age  benignant, 
youth  reverential,  three  or  four  generations  living  contentedly  under  the 
same  roof ;  the  fish-pond  in  front  well  stocked ;  grain  abundant ;  tea 
fragrant ;  the  village  harmonized ;  the  school  well  taught ;  the  youug 
Confucius  of  the  family  preparing  for  competitive  examinations ;  the 
ancestral  tablets  going  far  back  and  recording  honoured  names,  the 
ancestral  hall  well  gilded,  and  a  fit  meeting-place  for  the  wise  eldei-s  ;  the 
spirits  of  deceased  ancestors  comforted  with  offerings  and  loving  remem- 
brances, not  left  to  wander  friendless  in  the  air ;  the  holidays  cheerful,  with 
bright  silks  and  abundance  of  savoury  dishes ;  tiie  emperor  benevolent ;  the 
people  obedient ;  foreign  devils  far  away  or  reverential ;  evil  appearing 
only  in  the  form  of  impossible  demons,  and  hideous  wicked  emperors, 
painted  on  the  walls  of  his  house  as  a  warning  to  foolish  youth  ;  no  change 
in  old  customs  to  perplex  the  mind  ;  the  sacred  books  reverentially  read 
and  remembered  ;  the  present  definitely  arranged ;  the  fruitage  of  the  past 
stored  ;  behind,  sages  and  emperors ;  around,  happy  families  ;  beyond,  a 
darkness  with  which  he  little  concerns  himself,  hut  into  which  his  spirit 
may  occasionally  float  a  short  way  on  some  Buddhist  or  Tauist  idea." 

But  to  return  to  the  Beni  Hassan  pictures.  It  is  in  them  one 
finds  the  first  mention  of  those  tribes  from  the  North  East,  Avho  at 
a  considerably  later  period  swarmed  over  the  Egyptian  border,  and 
subjugated  many  fair  provinces  to  their  sway. 

In  these  caves,  too,  the  traveller  sees  to  his  sui-prise  the  Doric 
column,  which  was  afterwards  to  be  the  glory  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  buildings,  the  crowning  marvel  of  the  age  of  Pericles — the 
Parthenon  of  Athens — make  its  first  appearance  in  the  world. 

Exquisite  was  the  view  from  them  over  the  narrow  ribbon  of  green 
which  makes  the  whole  land  of  Egypt  divided  into  two  very  unequal 
parts  by  its  noble  river,  and  with  the  yellow  Libyan  wall  abruptly 
ending  it,  to  the  West. 

After  we  had  contemplated  it  for  some  time,  Sir  John  Lubbock 
and  I  climbed  the  rocks  above  the  caves,  and  stood  on  the  edge  of 
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the  Eastern  Desert,  which  stretches  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea, 
as  the  one  beyond  the  Libyan  range  does  to  the  Atlantic.  It  was  a 
scene  of  absolute  desolation.  Not  a  blade  of  grass,  not  a  mo.ss,  not  a 
lichen.  The  whole  surface  was  made  up  of  numbers  numberless  of 
a  species  of  fossil  known  as  the  Nummulite,  from  its  resemblance  to 
a  piece  of  money — the  same  which  Strabo,  finding  at  the  Pyramids; 
took  to  be  the  petrifactioas  of  beans,  which  had  been  served  out  as 
rations  to  their  builders. 

Here,  then,  was  a  witness  to  an  antiquity,  which,  although  not 
great  geologically  speaking,  was  enormously  greater,  not  only  than  the 
hoar  antiquity  of  Egypt,  but  even  than  that  pre-historic  antiquity  of 
which  we  had  climbed  the  hill  to  look  for  some  stray  indications  in 
flint  flakes  or  the  like. 

The  next  few  days  had  all  their  special  interests,  and  some  of  them 
their  small  misfortunes,  especially  when  we  lay  for  twenty  hours  under 
a  bank,  because  the  engine  had  got  out  of  order.  Swimming  in  the 
Nile,  in  defiance  of  the  crocodile,  which  is  in  this  part  of  the  river — 
though  it  was  south  of  the  line  which  marks  on  the  map  the  northern 
limit  of  that  agreeable  reptile, — an  excessively  rare  animal.  A  visit 
to  an  Egyptian  village,  which  was  really  a  hardly  more  artificial 
constmction  than  the  dam  of  the  bearer ;  a  little  walk  in  the 
morning  to  look  out  for  plants  in  the  great  fields  of  Sorghum,  a 
noble  cereal  which  grows  some  ten  feet  high,  and  another  at  night  to 
see  the  minarets  of  Girgeh  standing  up  against  the  afterglow,  helped 
to  wile  away  this  enforced  delay. 

Other  days  had  other  interests — a  visit  to  the  key  of  the  iri'igation 
works  of  Egypt,  where  the  people  were  working  in  parties,  led 
generally  by  a  girl  who  chanted  a  ditty,  all  the  rest  joining.  The 
words  were  Arabic,  but  in  other  respects  the  scene  might  have  been 
laid  in  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs.  Then  came  the  first  Dom  palm, 
a  branching  species  far  less  elegant  than  the  date,  but  welcome  as  a 
wholly  new  vegetable  form.  Great  flocks  of  pelicans,  like  a  parlia- 
ment of  crows,  the  first  indigo  crop,  all  day  long  the  soft  movements 
of  the  shadoof,  and  right  and  left  the  Eastern  and  Western  range,  the 
old  limits  of  the  bed  of  the  Nile,  which  has  made  in  countless  ages 
all  this  wonderful  *  Egypt,  were  some  of  the  principal  impressions 
which  I  carried  away. 

But  wo  must  hurry  on,  for  wc  are  now  at  Kencli,  close  to  one  of  the 
most  famous  spots  on  the  Nile. 

The  Temple  of  Denderah  should  not  have  been,  but  was,  the  first 
Egyptian  temple  which  we  saw — should  not  have  been,  I  say,  because 
it  is  comparatively  quite  modem — was  being  built,  in  fact,  during  the 
life  of  Christ,  and  was  not  quite  finished  till  the  days  of  Nero.  It 
stands,  therefore,  in  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  the  old  temples 
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of  the  land,  that  one  of  Scott's  churches  does  to  a  church  which  was 
built  before  the  Reformation. 

Imagine  a  huge  brick  wall  standing  up  under  a  reach  of  the 
Libyan  range,  which  is  here  much  broken,  and  with  little  of  its  usual 
rimlike  character.  Surrounded  by  this  brick  wall,  which  entirely  hid 
all  within  it  from  the  view  of  the  outer  world,  was  the  Sacred 
enclosure,  and  within  the  Sacred  enclosure  the  Temple  itself. 

That  temple  was  no  edifice  for  public  worship  like  our  cathedrals. 
Huge  though  it  was,  it  was  simply  the  oratory  dedicated  by  a  king, 
in  this  case  by  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  to  a  particular  divinity — in  this 
case  to  Athor,  considered  as  the  Goddess  of  Beauty,  Goodness,  and 
Truth. 

It  was  divided  into  four  parts,  the  first  a  mighty  portico,  with 
columns  three  deep  and  about  sixty  feet  high ;  the  second,  the 
temple  proper,  where  the  priests  carried  oft  all  the  arrangements 
pieliminary  to  their  worship  ;  the  third,  the  Holy  of  Holies,  with  its 
adjuncts ;  and  the  fourth,  a  chapel  upstaira,  opening  on  a  terrace, 
where  certain  deities  were  specially  adored. 

Almost  every  square  inch  of  its  vast  wall  space  was  carved  with 
%ure8,  and  written  over  with  inscriptions  in  the  sacred,  or  hierogly- 
phic characters,  setting  forth  to  the  eye  of  the  priests,  and  recording 
for  all  time,  the  theology  of  those  who  raised  it. 

No  foot  except  that  of  the  king  and  the  priests  ever  trod  its  floors. 
It  is  doubtful  even  whether  a  few  initiated  pei'sons  were  allowed  to 
iiatch  from  the  sacred  enclosure  the  long  processions,  of  which  the 
worship  largely  consisted,  as  they  wound  about  u]K)n  the  terrace  to 
which  I  have  alluded. 

Such  was  the  Temple  of  Denderah  in  the  days  of  its  glory.  Now, 
however,  the  great  brick  wall  of  the  sacred  enclosure  has  utterly 
disappeared,  and  the  feet  of  the  profane  may  tread  and  search  out 
every  comer  of  the  vast  edifice.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  over  every 
accessible  part  of  it,  the  carvings  and  the  inscriptions  have  been 
systematically  destroyed  by  superstitious  savages,  who  defiled  the 
names  of  Christianity  or  Islam. 

Nevertheless,  the  patient  research  of  Egyptologists  has  made  all 
clear.  We  entered,  and,  thanks  to  M.  Marie tte,  whose  Itim^raire 
we  had  with  us,  knew  that  the  gigantic  columns  which  rose  on  our 
right  were  covered  with  representations  of  the  king,  being  acknow- 
ledged as  King  of  Lower,  while  those  on  the  left  represented  him  as 
being  acknowledged  as  King  of  Upper  Egypt,  introduced,  too,  in  this 
character  to  the  Goddess  of  Beauty,  Goodness,  and  Truth. 

We  entered  the  temple  proper,  and,  thanks  to  the  same  guidance, 
knew  at  once  where  the  sacred  vestments  were  kept,  and  where  the 
four  sacred  boats  reposed,  where  the  perfumes  and  oils  were  com- 
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pounded,  and  where  the  treasures  wore  piled  up.  Nay,  after  going 
the  round  of  the  side  chapels,  and  knowing  so  well  for  what  each 
was  intended,  that  we  could,  if  so  minded,  have  said  the  appropriate 
prayer  in  each,  we  reached  the  very  Holy  of  Holies,  and  saw  the 
niche  in  which  the  sacred  secret  of  the  whole  building  reposed.  Now 
what  was  that  sacred  secret  ?  It  was  a  golden  sistrum  or  timbrel, 
and  its  meaning,  according  to  M.  Mariette,  was  that  all  things  were 
and  should  ever  be  in  motion  and  agitation,  should  never  rest,  but 
continually  energize.  What  is  this  but  a  reading  2,000  years  old  of 
the  maxims  of  one  of  our  latest  teachers : — 

"  The  service  of  philosophy  aud  of  culture  to  the  human  spirit,  is  to 
startle  it  into  a  sharp  and  eager  observation.  Every  moment  some  form 
grows  perfect  in  hand  or  face  \  some  tone  on  the  hills  or  sea  is  choicer 
than  the  rest ;  some  mood  of  passion,  or  insight,  or  intellectual  excitement 
is  in-esistibly  real  and  attractive  for  us — for  that  moment  only.  Not  the 
fniit  of  experience,  but  experience  itself  is  the  end.  A  counted  number  of 
pulses  ouly  is  given  to  us  of  a  variegated,  dramatic  life.  How  may  we  see 
in  them  all  that  is  to  be  seen  in  them  by  the  finest  senses  ?  How  can  we 
pass  most  swiftly  from  jwint  to  point,  and  be  present  always  at  the  focus 
where  the  greatest  number  of  vital  forces  unite  in  their  purest  energy  \ 

'^  To  bum  always  with  this  hard,  gem-like  flame,  to  maintain  this  ecstasy, 
is  success  in  life.  Failure  is  to  form  habits ;  for  habit  is  relative  to  a 
stereotyped  world  ;  meantime  it  is  only  the  roughness  of  the  eye  that 
makes  auy  two  persons,  things,  situations,  seem  alike.  While  all  melts 
under  our  feet,  we  may  well  catch  at  any  exquisite  passion,  or  any  contri- 
bution to  knowledge  that  seems,  by  a  lifted  horizon,  to  set  the  spirit  free 
for  a  moment,  or  any  stinging  of  the  senses,  strange  dyes,  strange  flowers, 
and  curious  odours,  or  work  of  the  artist's  hands,  or  the  face  of  one's 
friend.  Not  to  discriminate  every  moment  some  passionate  attitude  in 
those  about  us,  and  in  the  brilliance  of  their  gifts  some  tragic  dividing  of 
forces  on  their  ways  is,  on  this  short  day  of  frost  and  sun,  to  sleep  before 
evening."* 


But  we  must  return  to  the  Temple.  We  penetrated  then,  a.s  I 
have  said,  into  all  its  recesses,  and  did  not  neglect  to  climb  the 
staircase,  and  picture  to  ourselves  the  procession  of  priests  moving 
along  the  teiTace,  and  stopping  to  pray  at  the  Shrine  of  Osiris,  the 
representative  of  incarnate  goodness,  and  of  Isis,  the  representative, 
perhaps,  in  the  late  and  much  altered  form  of  Egyptian  belief,  <>f 
the  everlasting  search  of  the  creature  after  incarnate  goodness. 

Nor  did  we  fail  to  have  some  kindly  thoughts  about  those  old 
Egyptians  as  we  rode  slowly  back  to  the  river,  with  the  fresh  breeze, 
from  the  still  submerged  fields,  blowing  on  our  faces. 

Denderah  seen,  we  steamed  on,  and  before  the  sun  had  gone  down 
we  were  running  up  to  the  quay  of  Luxor,  the  eastern  side  of  Thebes, 

*  Studies  in  the  History  of  the  Renaissance,  by  W.  H.  Fater. 
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for  that  city  sat  crowned  on  either  side  of  the  Nile  like  London,  and 
Petersburg,  and  so  many  of  our  modern  capitals. 

I  soon  landed,  glanced  at  the  much-ruined  temple,  built  by 
Barneses  II.,  but  not  otherwise  very  notable ;  and,  later  in  the  evening, 
after  the  moon  was  up,  we  made  an  expedition  to  Kamak. 

Imagine  forty  acres  of  ruin,  huge  columns  from  forty  to  seventy 
feet  high  standing  one  hundred  and  thiity  or  so  together,  enormous 
masses  of  walls  like  the  wall  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  avenues  of  half- 
destroyed  sphinxes,  tall  obelisks  standing,  tall  obelisks  thrown  down, 
great  piles  of  masonry  so  undermined  that  you  would  tremble  to 
pass  them,  if  you  did  not  know  that  they  have  stood  as  they  are  from 
time  immemorial — a  revel  and  prodigality  of  ruin  such  as  you  see 
nowhere  else  on  the  earth's  surface,  not  even  in  Kome,  and  you  will 
b&ve  some  fiunt  idea  of  Kamak,  the  fallen  glory  of  the  Theban  kings 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties. 

Moonlight  is  not  a  friend  to  minute  examination,  and  I  put  off  a 
further  survey  of  Kamak  to  daylight,  but  when  daylight  came,  it  so 
happened  that  I  was  far  too  unwell  to  return  thither,  and  for  some 
days  was  unable  to  do  anything  except  just  to  drag  myself,  as  we 
steamed  up  the  river,  to  the  only  partially  uncovered  temple  of 
Esneh,  whose  pretty  capitals  show  the  influence  of  Greek  art,  and 
redeem  much  poor  work. 

At  length  we  left  the  limestone  behind,  exchanging  it  for  low  hills 
of  sandstone,  which  sandstone  itself  presently  was  left  for  gi-anite. 
Ahold  island  stood  up  in  the  midst  of  the  river,  and  there  were  high 
Tocb  in  its  bed ;  while  on  the  left  a  quay,  planted  with  tall  date 
pahns,  looked  across  to  them  over  the  water,  and,  lo !  we  were  at 
Assouan,  "  the  opening,"  the  ancient  Syene,  the  furthest  extremity  of 
%pt 

Our  first  excursion  was  to  Elephantine,  the  large  island  which  lies 
opposite  to  Assouan,  an  interesting  place,  partly  for  its  Nilometer, 
and  partly  because  one  here,  for  the  first  time,  comes  on  a  very  large 
Nubian  element  in  the  population. 

Another  was  to  Assouan  itself,  which  is  curious  to  a  northern  eye, 
crowded  as  it  is  with  people  from  the  Upper  Nile,  brought  hither  by 
the  trade  in  ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  and  other  Central  African  produce. 
^  all  these,  the  Bisharis  are  the  strangest  in  their  appearance,  and 
'^t,  as  far  as  appearance  goes,  pass  for  pure  savages. 

I  carry  away  from  this  frontier  city  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  three 
other  well-defined  recollections. 

1st  The  melancholy  music  of  the  Sakias,  or  water-wheels,  worked 
^  oxen,  which,  from  a  point  some  way  below  this,  and  all  through 
Nnbia,  almost  supersede  the  Shadoof. 
2ndly.  The  thick  grove  of  lebbek  trees,  close  to  which  our  vessel 
TOL.  xxiir.  G  G 
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lay,  aod  under  which  congregated  the  chief  businees  men  of  if 
place  in  robes  of  many  hues. 

3rdly,   The  liigh  shrill   voices  of  the  Muezzins  answering   each 
other  at  eventide  from  Assouan  to  Elephantine,  from  Elephantine  ta  ^ 
Assouan. 

Another  excursion  was  to  Philae,  the  lona  of  the  later  Egyptian  \ 
religion — of  the  later,  I  say,  for  its  iroportance  only  dates  from  thoj 
last  indigenous  Pliaraoh,  Nectaucbo  II.,  who  lost^  as  I  told  you,  hia  , 
throne  to  the  Dariusi  who   lost  his  in  turn  to  Alexander     Thej 
Ptolemies  expeticied  large  sums  in  adorning  this  sanctuaiy,  and  it  is 
still  covered  with  their  ruined  constructions.     Philse  is  a  beautiful 
spot,  whether  one  catches  sight  of  it  amidst  the  currents  which  break 
the  surface  uf  the  river  to  the  north,  or  sees  it  from  the  reach  to  the  m 
southward,  or  gazes  across  it  to  the  nanow  strips  of  grc'en  only  a  1 
few  yards  wide,  which  lorm  here,  and  indeed  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  the  whole  of  cultivable  Nubia,  or  yet  again  looks  along  its 
colonnades  at  the  island  weird  and  waste,  as  one  fancies  the  moon,  | 
covered  all  over  with  masses  of  granite,  one   would   call  boulders] 
in  the  Nortli,  and  which,  representing  as  it  does  the  ne  plus  altt'a  of 
desolation,  was  very  properly  named   by  the  Greeks  A  baton,  or  the 
untrodden. 

Phila?  is  beautiful  now,  but  I  foresee  that  it  will  one  day  be  much  [ 
more  beautiful.  I  feel  confident  that  it  is  destined  to  be  the  I  sola ' 
Bella  of  Egypt,  for  a  very  moderate  expenditure  in  hydraulic 
machinery  aud  in  superintendence,  would  turn  it  into  the  moai 
dehcious  of  botanical  gardens,  on  whicli  you  might  have  a  specimcii 
of  every  interesting  plant  that  grows,  from  the  Mediterranean  sea- 
board to  the  source  of  the  Nile. 

This  idea  of  turning  Phil^  into  a  Botanical  Garden,  leads  me  to 
say  one  word  about  the  botany  of  Egj'pt. 

Tlie  Flora  of  that  country  consists  of  about  one  thousand  phaner 
gamous  plants  ami  ferns,  including  the  chief  no n -indigenous  plants  ^ 
of  ancient  cultivation.     Our  own  British  Flora,  consists^  according  to 
one  of  the  most  authoritative  computations,  of  one  thousand  four  m 
liundred  and  t\Nenty-iive  phanerogamous  plants  aud  ferns.  | 

The  thousand  Kg\7>tian  plants  are  divided  into  three  groups.  Of 
these  something  more  than  a  third  belong  to  the  Jlediterranean 
region,  a  third  to  the  Nile  valley,  and  something  less  than  a  third  to 
the  desert. 

The  best  months  for  botanizing  arc  January  and  February — espe- 
cially the  latter,  but  there  was  something  to  be  done,  though  very] 
little,  even  in  November,  and  by  carefully  utilising  every  walk  andi 
every  excursion  to  look  out  for  plants,  I  contrived  to  tind  a  good' 
many,  amongst  the  most  interesting  of  which  were  : — 
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Acacia  NUotica,  the  Sont,  or  Gum-arabic  tree ;  Latmonia  mermis, 
which  gives  the  henna,  much  used  bj  the  Egyptian  women  to  dye 
their   nails ;  Caa&ia  senna,  the  Alexandrian  senna  of  commerce ; 
Cucumis  colocynthus,  the  colocynth  of  medicine ;  Zizyphua  spina 
Christi,  which  tradition  connects  with  the  Crown  of  Thorns ;  Indi- 
gofera  argentea,  which  produces  the  well-known  dye ;  Sesam/ma 
Orientals,  which  recalls  the  history  of  the  Forty  Thieves ;  Asclepias 
procera,  said  to  be  used  higher  up  the  Nile  for  poisoning  aiTows; 
Parkinsonia  digitata,  believed  to  have  been  brought  from  India  by 
the  troops  of  Alexandria  the  Great ;  Ricirms  communis,  the  castor- 
oil  plant ;  Hibiscus  escvXentus,  an  excellent  vegetable,  with  a  beau- 
tiful yellow  flower,  much  grown  in  the  fields;  Panicetum  typhaides, 
-a  tropical  cereal,  which  I  found  for  the  first  and  last  time,  just  on 
ihe  Nubian  frontier;    Cordia  myxa,  which,  under   the   name   of 
Pfersea,  figures  in  a  novel,  deciphered  by  M.  Brugsch  from  a  papyrus, 
idmost,  or  altogether,  the  oldest  composition  of  its  kind  known  in 
the  world. 

It  IS  a  curious  fact  that  some  of  the  plants  most  closely  connected" 
with  Egypt  in  the  popular  mind,  have  almost  or  altogether  disap- 
lieareA  The  Papyrus  has,  it  is  believed,  utterly  vanished,  the  last 
tnown  specimen,  which  is  in  the  possession  of  an  excellent  German 
botanist  at  Cairo,  Dr.  Pfund,  having  been  gathered  by  Sieber  in  1813. 
The  sacred. io^its,  the  large  white  scentless  water-lily, — which  is  often 
carried  in  the  hands  of  the  gods,  has  become  extremely  rare — I  could 
hear  of  only  one  station  for  it.  The  NympJicea  lotus,  white,  with 
the  least  shade  of  rose,  and  considered  by  Dr.  Pfund  exactly  the  same 
as  the  Nymphcea  tliet^ialis,  which  grows  in  the  warm  springs  of 
Mehadia,  in  South-Eastem  Hungary,  and  which  in  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus was  much  used  for  food,  is  not  quite  so  rare,  but  still  very  far 
from  common.  The  water-lily,  which  one  sees  everywhere  in  the 
Delta,  is  the  Kym^phcea  ccerulea. 

A  fourth  excursion  was  to  the  wild  and  remote  island  of  Sehayl,  to 
look  from  its  summit  over  the  tortuous  rapids  which  are  known  as 
the  First  Cataract,  and  to  think  of  old  Herodotus,  who  with  his 
louring  love  of  truth,  so  strangely  mingled  with  weakness  and 
<!redulity,  came  hither  to  see  whether  the  Nile  really  did  issue  from 
^  abyss  near  Syene  between  the  hills  of  Krophi  and  Mophi,  as  he 
^as  told  in  Sais. 

Our  rowers,  fine,  powerful,  merry  fellows — Nubians  to  a  man — made 
their  labour  lighter  by  a  hideous  chant :  the  camel  that  carried  the 
Prophet — ^the  camel  the  Prophet  rode  on — the  camel  that  carried  the 
Prophet,  and  so  on  over  and  over,  again  and  again,  but  hushed  their 
Babel  to  allow  one  of  our  party,  as  we  floated  down  in  the  after-glow, 
to  add  the  waters  of  the  First  Cataract  to  the  long  list  of  lakes  and 
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lay,  and  under  which  conflw^i^'  11.       v  u    v     1 

/  ^    •       u       r  .  .       '  A'^obe,  which  she  hac^  - 

place  m  robes  of  many  hue*  -^.i!  xi      t      1  •     ^  ^ 

3rdly.  The  high  shrill  .        ;-''"'  ""^^^  ^^'^  ^'^^^'  '^ 

other  at  eventide  from  A  ,    x       •  •  ,1      - 

Assouan.  /  .i-*^*^"^"*  ^"  steaming  rapidly 

A^^xi*  «  ^         .  ' /(H)i^  ^*  ^^  ruins  of  Kom  Ombos, 

Another  exciu-sion  '  .  v-^*^ ,      ,  .  ,         „   ,  ^  .   ; 

religion-of  the  late  •         .-^^  /«ink  which  recalled  to  my  mmd 

last  indigenous  Pb  <^^^  \^^^  .^'^^  remarked,  one  of 

throne  to   the  T  '.     ;/>p^*  ^^^""^  ^'''^^  anything  from   its 

Ptolemies  exper  '  .'•';^i*^ ' 

still  covered  ^ 
spot,  whethe' 
the  surface 
south  wan'         ,^ 

few  van'  •'-^  '       p,,)cecded  to  the  northward,  examining   as  we 

fi^^^i^^^^thfi  g^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  narrow  gorge  of  the  Nile,  near 

/^^/f^  ^/sandstone  at  Silsileh,  out  of  which  the  Egj'ptians 

j'^ct 'l^^'^ildwg  material.    It  is  curious  to  see  how  completely 

^^g^^jr^*^  0  these  buildings  has  outlasted  both  the  limestone 

df  'ie-^'^rfsDi^-     -^"^^  former  has  been  used  up  for  lime,  and  the 

1  Jk'  ^^^  hich  ^^  brought  from  Assouan,  aud  was  employed  so  largely 

4^0^^.  jjovrer  Egjrpt  under  the  impression  that  it  was  indestruc- 

t^   uL  decom^sed  under  the  influence  of  moisture,  and  of  the 

ti^'^  the  soil. 

>"*'^!   fl'id  not  linger  long  at  Silsileh,  but  ran  on  to  a  point  near 

"if  a  <^"  ^^^^  Western  bank,  where  we  made  our  vessel  snug  for  the 

•  bti  t^^^^^S'  before  it  was  dark,  a  rather  instructive  walk  in  the 

ripjJ.S  ^here  we  came  upon  several  peasant  fi\iiiilics  preparing  their 

evening  meal.     These  people,  who,  be  it  r»i).sorved,  are  not  labourers, 

1,11 1  small  landowners,  have  no  houses,  but  tiny  shelters  a  few  yards 

iY;und — in  one  part  of  which  you  find  a  little  pen  with  five  or  six 

sheep — in  another  an  oven,  in  another  a  few  ci)oking  utensils,  while 

they  sleep  on  the  open  ground,  or  protected  at  the  utmost  by  a  few 

stalks  of  the  Sorghum,  the  large  cane-lik:'  grain  of  which  I  lately 

spoke. 

Their  food  consists  of  lentils,  and  certain  other  vegetables,  along 
with  brown  bread  of  the  most  admirable  quality,  and  their  <lrink  is 
the  water  of  the  Nile  ;  to  which  by  the  necessity  of  the  case  they 
are  always  near,  for  remember  that  in  Egypt,  where  the  Nile  or  the 
canals  supplied  by  it  are  not,  life  instantly  ceases  and  you  are  in  the 
presence  of  the  desert,  and  of  Death. 

Next  morning  we  visited  the  noble  temple  of  Edfou,  another  work 
of  the  Ptolemies,  whom  one  learns  to  respect  when  one  sees  how 
imich  these  Greeks  did  in  the  land  of  their  adoption. 
Kdfou  is  a  grander  and  better  preserved  Denderah,  which  has  only 
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cleared  out  by  M.  Mariette,  and  displayed  in  all  its  noble 

.IS. 

.  the  great  Deity  Avas  Horus,  the  son  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  who 

venerated  under  the  semblance  of  a  hawk,  the  Holy  of  Holies 

^  ing  an  enormous  monolith  of  granite  of  many  tons  weight,  which 

z>uld  appear  to  have  been  his  dwelling-place,  surely  the  strangest 

:rdcage  which  it  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  man  to  invent. 

I  daresay  you  have  often  read  notices  of  the  old  Egyptian  religion 

some  of  them  written  by  people  who  thought  they  knew  all  about 


i-t.      Distrust  them.     It  appears  to  me  that  up  to  this  time  the  wisest 
i£m  gyptologists  have  got  to  know  very  little  about  the  old  Egyptian 
roligion  even  at  any  one  period,  and  it  is  clear  that  that  religion 
altered  a  great  deal  even  in  historic  times. 

My  impression  is  that  the  basis  of  the  religion  was  Pantheism, 

l>\it  if  you  go  on  to  ask  me  what  was  the  relation  of  the  diflFerent 

GSods  to  the  sum  of  things  or  Supreme  God,  or  what  were  the  ideas 

wliich  were  entertained  either  by  the  educated  or  uneducated  at  any 

one  period  about  a  future  state — though  in  some  kind  of  future  state 

tbey  clearly  believed— I  shall  be  obliged  to  confess  to  the   most 

complete  bewilderment. 

Evidently  Egypt  exercised  the  greatest  possible  influence  on  minds 

of  a  religious  cast  in  the  old  world.     One  sees  this,  for  example,  in 

any  page  in  which  Herodotus  alludes  to  it — a  fact  of  which  a  modern 

poet  has  made  good  use.     Few  truer  things  have  been  said  about 

<nie  side  of  the   character  of  the   great  Halicamassian   than   are 

contained  in  the  following  lines  : — 

He  was  a  mild  old  man,  and  cherished  much 
The  weight  dark  Egypt  on  his  spirit  laid  ; 
And  with  a  sinuoua  eloquence  would  touch 
For  ever  at  that  haven  of  the  dead. 
Single  romantic  words  by  him  were  thrown. 
As  types,  on  men  and  places,  with  a  power 
Like  that  of  shifting  sunlight  after  shower 
Kindling  the  cones  of  hills,  and  journeying  on. 
He  feared  the  gods  and  heroes,  and  spake  low, 
That  echo  might  not  hear  in  her  light  room. 

We  said  good-bye  with  some  regret  to  Edfou — a  vast  dictionary  of 
hMmledge,  for  it  is  covered  with  hieroglyphics  as  yet  only  partially 
^1  and  passing  once  more  some  hours  at  Esneh  ran  on  to  Thebes. 

Arrived  at  the  wretched  little  village,  which  styles  itself  Luxor  or 
^  Peaces,  I  lost  no  time  in  returning  to  ELamak  to  complete  my 
^iifvej  of  the  ruins.  I  saw  Shishak  the  conqueror  of  Jerusalem 
portrayed  upon  the  walls,  and  the  victories  of  Sethi  I.  I  saw  the 
HsUofAnoestorB  from  which  came  a  tablet  now  in  Paris,  which  is 
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streams  and  seas  in  three  quarters  of  the  globe,  which  she  had 
connected  in  the  memory  of  her  companions  with  the  Lorelei  of 
Heinrich  Heine. 

At  length  we  left  behind  pretty  Assouan,  and  steaming  rapidly 
down  stream  stopped  for  an  hour  to  look  at  the  ruins  of  Kom  Ombos, 
a  Ptolemaic  Temple  on  the  Eastern  bank,  which  recalled  to  my  mind 
one  of  the  Satires  of  Juvenal,  and  is,  as  has  been  remarked,  one  of 
the  very  few  ruins  on  the  Nile  which  gains  anything  from  its 
situation. 

Kom  means  a  mound,  and  on  a  mound  the  temple  is  placed,  a 
thing  about  as  rare  in  the  flat  alluvial  valley  of  the  Nile,  as  a  hoopoe 
— ^which,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  commonest  Egyptian  birds, — is  in 
England. 

From  Ombos  we  proceeded  to  the  northward,  examining  as  we 
passed  some  of  the  grottoes  in  the  narrow  gorge  of  the  Nile,  near 
the  vast  quarries  of  sandstone  at  Silsileh,  out  of  which  the  Egyptians 
got  their  best  building  material  It  is  curious  to  see  how  completely 
the  sandstone  in  these  buildings  has  outlasted  both  the  limestone 
and  the  granite.  The  former  has  been  used  up  for  lime,  and  the 
granite,  which  was  brought  from  Assouan,  and  was  employed  so  largely 
far  oflf  in  Lower  Egypt  under  the  impression  that  it  was  indestruc- 
tible, has  decomposed  under  the  influence  of  moisture,  and  of  the 
salts  in  the  soil. 

We  did  not  linger  long  at  Silsileh,  but  ran  on  to  a  point  near 
Edfou,  on  the  Western  bank,  where  we  made  our  vessel  snug  for  the 
night,  taking,  before  it  was  dark,  a  rather  instructive  walk  in  the 
fields,  where  we  came  upon  several  peasant  families  preparing  their 
evening  meal.  These  people,  who,  be  it  observed,  are  not  labourers, 
but  small  landowners,  have  no  houses,  but  tiny  shelters  a  few  yards 
round — in  one  part  of  which  you  find  a  little  pen  with  five  or  six 
sheep — in  another  an  oven,  in  another  a  few  cooking  utensils,  while 
they  sleep  on  the  open  ground,  or  protected  at  the  utmost  by  a  few 
stalks  of  the  Sorghum,  the  large  cane-liko  grain  of  which  I  lately 
spoke. 

Their  food  consists  of  lentils,  and  certain  other  vegetables,  along 
Avith  brown  bread  of  the  most  admirable  quality,  and  their  drink  is 
the  water  of  the  Nile ;  to  which  by  the  necessity  of  the  case  they 
are  always  near,  for  remember  that  in  Egypt,  where  the  Nile  or  the 
canals  supplied  by  it  are  not,  life  instantly  ceases  and  you  are  in  the 
presence  of  the  desert,  and  of  Death. 

Next  morning  we  visited  the  noble  temple  of  Edfou,  another  work 
of  the  Ptolemies,  whom  one  learns  to  respect  when  one  sees  how 
much  these  Greeks  did  in  the  land  of  their  adoption. 

Edfou  is  a  grander  and  better  preserved  Denderah,  which  has  only 
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lately  been  cleared  out  by  M.  Mariette,  and  displayed  in  all  its  noble 
proportions. 

Here  the  great  Deity  was  Horus,  the  son  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  who 
was  venerated  under  the  semblance  of  a  hawk,  the  Holy  of  Holies 
being  an  enormous  monolith  of  granite  of  many  tons  weight,  which 
woidd  appear  to  have  been  his  dwelling-place,  surely  the  strangest 
birdcage  which  it  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  man  to  invent. 

I  daresay  you  have  often  read  notices  of  the  old  Egyptian  religion 
—some  of  them  written  by  people  who  thought  they  knew  all  about 
it  Distrust  them.  It  appears  to  me  that  up  to  this  time  the  wisest 
Egyptologists  have  got  to  know  very  little  about  the  old  Egyptian 
religion  even  at  any  one  period,  and  it  is  clear  that  that  religion 
altered  a  great  deal  even  in  historic  times. 

My  impression  is  that  the  basis  of  the  religion  was  Pantheism, 
but  if  you  go  on  to  ask  me  what  was  the  relation  of  the  diflFerent 
Gods  to  the  sum  of  things  or  Supreme  God,  or  what  were  the  ideas 
which  were  entertained  either  by  the  educated  or  uneducated  at  any 
one  period  about  a  future  state — though  in  some  kind  of  future  state 
they  clearly  believed— I  shall  be  obliged  to  confess  to  the  most 
complete  bewilderment. 

Evidently  Egypt  exercised  the  greatest  possible  influence  on  minds 
of  a  religious  cast  in  the  old  world.  One  sees  this,  for  example,  in 
any  page  in  which  Herodotus  alludes  to  it — a  fact  of  which  a  modern 
poet  has  made  good  use.  Few  truer  things  have  been  said  about 
one  side  of  the  character  of  the  great  Halicamassian  than  are 
contained  in  the  following  lines  : — 

He  was  a  mild  old  man,  and  cheriBhed  much 
The  weight  dark  Egypt  on  his  spirit  laid  ; 
And  with  a  sinuoua  eloquence  would  touoh 
For  ever  at  that  haven  of  the  dead. 
Single  romantic  words  by  him  were  thrown, 
As  types,  on  men  and  places,  with  a  power 
Like  that  of  shifting  sunlight  after  shower 
Kindling  the  cones  of  hills,  and  journeying  on. 
He  feared  the  gods  and  heroes,  and  spake  low, 
That  echo  might  not  hear  in  her  light  room. 

We  said  good-bye  with  some  regret  to  Edfou — a  vast  dictionary  of 
knowledge,  for  it  is  covered  with  hieroglyphics  as  yet  only  partially 
^}  and  passing  once  more  some  hours  at  Esneh  ran  on  to  Thebes. 

Arrived  at  the  wretched  little  village,  which  styles  itself  Luxor  or 
the  Palaces,  I  lost  no  time  in  returning  to  ELamak  to  complete  my 
survey  of  the  ruins.  I  saw  Shishak  the  conqueror  of  Jerusalem 
portrayed  upon  the  walls^  and  the  victories  of  Sethi  I.  I  saw  the 
Hall  of  Ancestors  from  which  came  a  tablet  now  in  Paris,  which  is 
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one  of  the  most  valuable  tlocumcnts  in  Egyptian  history.     I  saw  tfi 
obelisk  of  the  gieat  Queen,  or  rather  Regent,  Hatasoii,  who  is  among^l 
the  most  strikiug  figures  in  the  story  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  afid  a 
building  attributed  to  Thothmes  III.  whom  I  incline  to  think  the  J 
greatest  of  its  rulers.     I  re-saw  all  the  mighty  columns  and  migbtierj 
portals  which  I  had  seen  before,  but,  when  all  was  done,  1  cannot  say  I 
that  I  carried  away  a  very  agreeable  impression  of  Karnak.    Even  in  ( 
its  glory  there  must  have  been  somethiog  mlgar  about  it,  too  manyl 
walls,  too  many  pillars,  too  much  of  everything.     The  mere  love  of 
bigness  surely  killed  out  the  sense  of  beauty  in  those  who  devised^ 
the  parts  of  it  which  were  last  built.     Antl  now  the  desolation  is  tooj 
complete.     It  is  ruin  gon^  mad.     In  our  own  climate,  or  in  Italy, ; 
this  austerity  of  desolation  would  hnve  been  softened  down  hy^  i\y 
other  plants,  which  would  have  turned  it   into   a  Pai*adise  of  green  ^ 
leaves  and  flowers,  but  in  this  almost  rainless  region  vegetation  has  not 
liie  slightest  chance,  and  Karnak  is  ^is  bare  as  a  stonecutter's  yard; 
whereas  till  the  antiquaries  swooped  down  upon  it  a  year  or  two  i^, 
the  Colosseum  was  the  home  of  some  four  hundred  and  fifty  plant^J 
enough  to  have  a  separate  Flora  written  for  them  by  a  countr}''maii  < 
of  oiir  own. 

The  next  two  da^-s  were  given  entirely  to  the  western  side 
Thebes — the  Libyan  suburb  as  it  used  to  be  called. 

It  is  covered  with  objects  of  the  greatest  interest,  most  of  which 
we  visited,  but  I  will  only  refer  to  the  most  important. 

These  are  the  Colossi,  the  statue  of  Raineses  11. ,  and  the  tombs  i 
the  Kings. 

The  Colossi  are  too  great  statues,  as  high  as  a  tall  house,  which  sit 
alone  in  the  midst  of  the  great  amphitheatre  of  yellow  hills  which 
walls  in  Thebes,  and  which  when  we  saw  them  were  still  surrounded 
by  the  waters  of  tlie  inundation.  They  represent  Amenophis  III,  afl 
king  of  the  18tii  dyna^sty,  whose  territories  extended  from  Mesopo* 
tauiia  to  Abyssinia,  and  are  certainly  amongst  tlie  stateliest  of  the 
works  of  man.  The  northernmost  of  the  two  became  famous  many 
hundred  years  after  it  was  raised,  as  the  vocal  Memnon^ — thej 
Greeks  having  taken  it  into  their  heads  that  it  represented  that 
mythical  personage,  who  was^  if  you  recollect,  the  son  of  Auror 
Nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  they  should  further  imagin 
that  the  statue  of  the  son  emitted  a  musical  sound  when  his  moiht 
the  dawn  appeared.  They  did  so,  and  for  centuries  people  came 
from  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  listen  to  Meranon. 

It  was  strange  as  we  stood  hearing  the  bell4ika  sound  which  par 
of  the  statue  gives  out  when  struck,  to  remember  tliat  Strabo 
Hadrian  had  done  pretty  much  the  Fame, 

The  broken  statue  of  Rameses  II.,  Rameaes  the  Great,  Ues  in  tlie 
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building  which  he  reared  to  commemorate  \n%  name,  and  to  be  for 
him  a  sort  of  mortuary  chapel 
Dean  Stanley  says — 


*'  By  some  extraordinary  cataatrophe,  tho  statu©  has  been  thrown  down, 
and  the  Arabs  have  aoooped  their  milbtoneB  out  of  hin  fac«,  but  you  can 
itill  Bee  what  he  waa^the  largest  statue  in  the  world.  Far  and  svi^le  that 
fnormouahead  must  have  been  seen — eyes,  mouth,  and  ears.  Far  aud  wide 
jou  must  have  seen  his  vast  hands  resting  on  his  elephantine  kueea.  You 
sit  on  his  breast  and  look  at  the  OtJiride  statues  which  support  the  portico 
of  the  temple,  and  which  anywhere  else  would  put  to  shame  oven  the 
Statues  of  the  Cherubs  in  St.  Peter's — and  they  seem  pigmies  before  him. 
His  arm  is  thicker  tliau  their  whole  bodies.  The  only  part  of  the  temple 
or  palace  at  aU  in  proportion  to  him  must  have  beeu  the  gateway,  which 
rose  in  pyramidal  towers,  now  broken  down,  and  ruUiiig  iua  wild  ruin  down 
to  the  plain. 

"Nothing  which  now  exists  in  tho  world  can  give  any  notion  of  what 
the  effect  must  have  been  when  he  was  erect.  Nero  towering  above  the 
Ck^oeaeam  may  have  been  something  like  it ;  but  he  was  of  bronze,  and 
\  JBftiKieseB  wna  of  solid  granite.  Nero  was  standing  without  any  oi>ject  ; 
W  ^Itameses  was  resting  in  awful  majesty  after  the  conquest  of  the  whole  of 
I  the  then  known  world.  No  one  who  entered  that  building,  whether  it 
I  'were  temple  or  palace,  could  have  thought  of  anything  ebe  but  that 
I  crtAipendous  being,  who  thus  had  raised  himself  up  above  the  whole  world 
^^^dT  gods  and  men.** 

I  1  cannot  say  that  I  was  as  much   impressed  as  I  expected  to  ba 

^       wth  this  statue.      When   it  was  standing  erect,  or  even   when  it 
was  merely  overtlirown,  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  very  striking,  but  too 
little  of  the  human  form  is  left  to  produce  much  effect,  and  besides, 
I  confess  to  thinking  that  Raraese§  tlie  Great  wa-s  a  bit  of  an  impostor, 
who  by  assiduously  putting  bis  own  name  on  every  building  up  and 
down  the  land,  and  by  having  his  victories,  which  were  no  doubt 
teiy  great,  continually  celebrated,  both  by  pen  and  pencil  during  his 
looj?  feign  of  sixty-six  years,  has  rather  usurped  souie  of  the  fame 
which  belonged  to  others,  to  Thothmes  III.  for  example.     In  the  time 
of  Rameses  the  Great,  Egypt  was  certainly  on  the  decline.     In  that 
«f  Thothmes  it  reached  its  highest  point. 

J  wish  I  had  time  to  read  to  you  the  traDslation  of  a  prayer, 
supposed  to  have  been  uttered  by  Rameses  the  Great  while  aur- 
^>UQcled  by  foes  in  Syria,  taken  from  a  contemporary  poem,  called 
ifet"  Pentaour,  in  honour  of  his  exploits — but  time  presaes  and  I 
niBRt  hurry  on. 

The  place  where  this  great  statue  lies  used  to  bo  called  the 
Hall  of  Osymandias,  and  it  was  some  confused  report  of  it  which 
i^hmg  Shelley  led  him  to  write  the  noble  lines  which  are  amongst 
the  few  great  gifts  which  modern  poetry  has  made  to  Egypt 
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I  m&t  a  traveller  fTom  an  aniiqtie  land, 
Who  Bail]  :  Two  vast  and  trutiklesa  legs  of  stone 
Stand  in  the  desert.     Neat  them,  on  the  sand^ 
Half  Bimk,  a  shattered  visage  lies,  whose  frowu. 
And  ^vrmkled  lip,  and  aneer  of  oold  ooniTOand, 
Tell  that  its  sculptor  weU  those  pimsiunji  read 
Which  yet  survive,  Btampe<i  on  these  lifolcss  tbin^. 
The  hand  that  mocked  them,  aad  the  heart  that  fed  ; 
And  cm  ihe  podeatal  th^e  words  appear  : 
**  Mj  name  Ib  Ozymandias,  King  of  Kings  : 
Lcx)k  on  my  works,  ye  mighty,  and  despair  !*' 
Nothing-  beaide  remains.    Round  the  decay 
Of  that  ooloBsal  wreck,  boundless  and  bare, 
The  lone  and  level  &anda  stretch  far  away* 


The  tombs  of  tlie  Kings  are  approaclieil  through  a  long  ravine? 
wild  as  the  wildest  which  you  find  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  valleys 
of  the  Alps.  Now  and  then,  once  in  a  decade  or  so,  tremendous 
rain  a  fall  on  these  parched  hills  of  the  Thebaid^  and  a  furious  tor- 
rent sweeps  down  this  gorge ;  but  in  the  intenal,  year  after  year, 
it  is  absolutely  dry,  and  absohitely  silent — its  bare  stones  and  ochre- 
coloured  rocks— glaring  under  a  sun  which  is  fierce  even  on  the 
20th  of  Novenaber.  and  which  in  summer  must  make  it  like  the 
mouth  of  a  furnace. 

Up  and  up,  higher  and  higher,  round  one  turn  after  anothci, 
you  wind,  till  you  think  that  the  end  of  your  journey  is  recedingj 
as  you  ailvance.  At  lengthy  after  three  weary  but  most  uiemoitibler- 
miles,  you  reach  the  last  honte  of  Egyptian  royalty. 

As  soon  as  a  Pharaoh  came  to  the  throne,  he  set  to  work  taj 
hollow  out  and  decorate  his  tomb.  It  was  always  one  of  the 
greatest  occupations  of  his  life.  I  should  not,  I  think,  exaggerut©' 
if  I  were  to  say  that  on  the  tomb  of  the  second  King  of  tlie 
nineteenth  dynasty,  Sethi  I. — who  made,  by  the  way,  the  oldest 
canal  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean, — as  much  human 
labour  has  been  expended  as  would  have  built  a  Gothic  cathcdml. 

I  should  despair  of  conve^dng  to  your  minds  any  idea  of  thu 
extraordinary  elaboration  of  the  details,  and  in  many  places  you, 
see,  fresh  as  if  they  had  been  made  yesterday,  the  corrections  ijt: 
the  diuwings  of  his  subordinates  suggested  by  the  artist  in  charge., 
The  whole  forms  an  immense  repertory  of  knowledge  about  tbcA 
customs  and  the  religio-philosophical  ideas  of  the  Egyptians,  under 
the  nineteenth  dynasty.  These,  it  would  appear,  were  very  different^ 
and  as  to  the  ideas,  far  less  simple  and  joyous  than  those  whict 
I  have  described  to  you  in  con  miction  with  Beni  Hassan.  Nay,  these 
wondrous  walls  are  so  full  of  representations  of  the  tremendous  trialft 
through  which  the  human  soul  was  supposed  to  have  to  go  after 
death,  and  of  the  terrors  of  the  unseen  land,  that  one  of  the  mon- 
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strous  diversions  of  the  reign  of  Nero  was  furnished  by  a  party  of 
Egyptians  and  Nubians,  who  came  to  Rome  to  represent  to  the  eyes 
of  the  populace  some  of  the  scenes  portrayed  in  this  very  tomb. 

But  ai-e  these  tombs  beautiful,  you  ask  me — beautiful  like  a  Greek 
Temple — beautiful  like  a  church  of  the  Middle  Ages  \  Certainly  not, 
I  reply;  infinitely  curious — so  curious  as  to  send  the  mind  wandering 
in  mazes  as  labyrinthine  as  are  their  chambers,  which  run  far — 
no  one  knows  how  far — ^iuto  the  mountains,  but  beautiful  by  no 
means. 

The  first  place  at  which  we  stopped,  for  any  considerable  time, 

after  leaving  Thebes,  was  Belianeh,  where  we  landed,  and  rode  some 

eight  miles  over  a  plain  green  with  young  wheat,  beans,  and  clover, 

to  the  rocky  framework  of  the  land — the  so-called  Hager,  the  same 

word,  by  the  way,  which  you  know  so  well  in  the  Biblical  phrase, 

"  Now  this  Hagar  is  Mount  Sinai  in  Arabia."     The  rise  of  the  Nile 

this  year  has  been  some  feet  below  the  normal  one,  and  a  good  deal 

of  land  in  Upper  Egypt  will  remain  for  twelve  months  uncultivated ; 

but  the  country  which  we  traversed  to-day  lay  rather  low,  and  had 

been  thoroughly  watered. 

Arrived  at  the  Hager,  we  found,  right  under  the  beetling  Libyan 
Tange,  the  object  of  our  search — the  beautiful  Temple  of  Abydos  as 
the  Greeks  called  it,  or  of  Abouthis,  that  is,  the  City  of  This,  as  it 
vas  called  by  their  predecessors.  This  was  the  seat  of  Menes,  the 
oldest  historical  king  of  Egypt,  as  you  recollect,  and  the  temple, 
athough  built  ages  and  ages  after  his  time,  in  the  days  of  the  nine- 
teenth dynasty,  is  nevertheless  vastly  older  than  those  I  have 
described  to  you  at  Denderah  and  Edfou. 

It  was  built  by  Sethi  I.,  the  same  whose  tomb  we  visited  at  Thebes, 
and  the  artistic  skill  displayed  in  its  adornment  is  of  a  higher  order 
tlian  is  usual  in  Egyptian  works.  Many,  indeed,  of  the  figures  on 
the  walls  have  a  great  deal  of  beauty,  whereas  most  Egyptian 
iigiires  are  decidedly  more  strange  than  beautiful. 

We  looked  here  with  great  interest  at  the  famous  tablet  of  Abydos, 

which  was  put  up  by  Sethi  I.,  and  which  contains  the  names  of 

seventy-five  of  his  predecessors,  beginning  with  Menes,  and  ends 

with  his  own.     I  looked  with  interest  on  this  tablet,  because  it  has 

i.reen  found  of  much  use  in  determining  certain  disputed  matters  of 

great  importance  in  Egjrptian  history,  as  also  has  a  somewhat  similar 

tablet  taken  from  a  much  more  ruined  temple  hard  by,  and  now 

preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

<3reat  hopes  are  built  upon  excavations,  which  are  to  be  made  by 
M.  Mariette  in  this  neighbourhood  ;  for  here  was  the  tomb  of  Osiris, 
and  hither  it  was  customary  for  Egyptians,  when  they  could,  to  be 
carried  after  their  death,  just  as  the  Persians  are  now  constantly 
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carried  to  the  city  of  Kerbela,  that  their  bodies  may  rest  in  its 
hallowed  soil.  It  w€is  sad  to  wander  about  the  necropolis,  and^see 
fragments  (tf  mummies  lying  about  in  all  directions-— here  a  h€ad, 
there  two  legs,  there  a  trunk.  Decidedly,  the  old  Egyptian  method 
of  disposing  of  their  dead  was  one  of  the  least  desirable  that  ever 
was  hit  upon.  The  Greek,  with  its  ''  two  handfuls  of  white  dust,*" 
was  far  better. 

We  did  not  land  again  till  we  reached  Syout,  the  chief  town  of 
Upper  Eg3rpt,  to  which  we  paid  a  short  visit.  It  is  a  thriving  place, 
suiTounded  by  date  and  gum-arabic  ti^ees,  with  some  twenty-five 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  fine 
earthenware. 

After  seeing  the  Bazaar,  which  is  better  supplied  than  any  of  the 
others  which  we  visited  south  of  Cairo,  Sir  John  Lubbock  and  I 
climbed  the  Libyan  range,  which  rises  directly  behind  the  town,  to 
see  some  of  the  tombs  with  which  it^  is  honeycombed,  and  to  look — 
unsuccessfully  as  it  turned  out— for  flint  implementa  The  view 
from  these  heights  is  believed  to  be  perhaps  the  finest  in  Egypt, 
except  that  from  the  citadel  of  Cairo,  and  can  be  at  no  season  more 
charming  than  when  we  saw  it  on  the  24th  of  November,  when 
nearly  the  whole  valfey  is  a  sheet  of  the  most  tender  green,  divided 
by  the  Nile,  which,  very  siuuous  in  this  part  of  its  course,  meanders 
through  it  like  an  azure  ribbon.  Azure,  I  say,  for  azure  even  its 
dark  brown  waters  look  at  a  distance  under  such  a  sky. 

In  old  times  the  wolf  was  specially  venerated  at  Syout,  which 
indeed  took  its  Greek  name  of  Lycopolis  from  that  animal,  and  a 
great  many  wolf  mummies  have  been  found  in  its  hills ;  but  it  is 
chiefly  famous  in  history  from  its  tombs  having  been  a  favourite 
residence  of  Christian  heimits,  one  of  whom,  John  of  Lycopolis, 
obtained  such  a  reputation  for  sanctity,  that  the  Emperor  Theodosius 
sent  a  special  envoy  to  consult  him,  as  if  his  words  had  been 
oracles. 

As  we  proceeded  down  the  river  the  weather  got  decidedly  colder, 
and  the  north  wind,  blowing  with  great  violence,  raised  the  Nile  into 
something  very  like  waves.  By  the  help,  however,  of  its  very  strong 
current  and  a  lull  head  of  fiteam,  we  went  down  at  a  great  rate — 
about  fifteen  miles  an  hour. 

Pleasant  it  was  to  rush  along,  letting  sights  now  become  familiar  flit 
past  the  eye — the  shadoofs  and  the  pigeon  towers,  the  gum-aiabic  trees 
with  their  round  yellow  blossoms,  the  great  green  sorghum-fields,  the 
brown  villages  crumbling  into  the  stream,  or  safe,  a  little  inland. 
Pleasant  was  it  to  behold,  night  and  morning,  the  long  protecting 
aims  of  the  twin  ranges  which  keep  all  external  enemies  far,  far 
from  Egypt,  and  the  caves  in  them  which  served  first  as  tombs,  then 
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m  hermitages  for  the  wild  monks  of  the  desert — enthusiasts  like 
Hiilammon  in  fiypatia. 

Pleasant  was  it  to  watch  the  white  and  black  kingfishers  as  they 
almost  came  on  board. 

Pleasant  was  it  to  see  the  great  patient  buffiJoes  and  the  quick- 
paced  donkeys  coming  home  from  their  day's  work.  One  gets  to 
respect  the  donkey  in  Egypt,  I  can  tell  you,  almost  as  much  as  his 
fellow-labourer — ^the  grave  and  stately,  but  not  too  amiable,  cameL 

Pleasant  were  the  white  Sheikhs'  tombs  beneath  the  rooks,  and 
the  bird-like  boats  which  ran  past  us  under  full  sail — pleasant  all  the 
sights  and  sounds  characteristic  of  a  well-defined  portion  of  life 
which  was  rapidly  passing  away. 

Our  last  halt  before  reaching  Cairo  was  at  Bedrechyn,  where  we 
went  ashore  and  rode  across  tlie  place  where  once  stood  Memphis  to 
Sakkarah,  the  cemetery  of  that  great  city. 

Of  Memphis  nothing  remains  but  mounds  of  bricks..  It  was  too 
near  the  new  capital,  Cairo,  and  has  been  used  up  as  building 
material.  Even,  however,  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century,  when  Abd- 
d-Ateef  travelled,  its  ruins  were  stupendous. 

The  chief  objects  of  interest  at  Sakkarah,  are — ^First,  a  pyramid 
which  may  possibly  be  of  the  time  of  the  first  dynasty,  and  is,  if  so, 
far  the  oldest-known  relic  of  the  past  of  Egypt. 

Secondly,  the  great  underground  galleries  where  the  successive 
Bulls,  which  were  worshipped  as  the  god  Apis,  were  buried ;  and 
thirdly,  the  Tomb  of  Tih. 

The  Pyramid  has  not  much  to  detain  the  traveller  beyond  its 
supposed  antiquity,  but  the  tombs  of  the  Bulls  are  amongst  the 
most  curious  things  to  be  seen  anywhere.      They  are  gigantic  sarco- 
phagi of  the  most  splendid  granite,  and   weighing  each   of  them 
many  tons — so  large  indeed  that  half  a  dozen  people  could  easily  sit 
or  stand  round  a  table  in  the  inside  of  each  of  them — ^and  disposed 
along  a  galleiy  cut  in  the   rock,  perhaps  three  hundred  yards  in 
length.     Indeed  this  is  only  part  of  the  cemetery  of  the  Bulls,  for 
the  roofs  of  two  others  are  not  in  a  safe  state,  and  people  are  not 
allowed  to  enter.     The  worship  of  Apis  is  connected  with  the  story 
of  the  death  of  Cambyses,  one  of  the  most  strange  and  tragic  which 
Herodotus  relates,  but  too  long  for  me  to  do  more  than  allude  to  it 
here. 

The  Tomb  of  Tih  is  the  tomb  of  a  priest  who  lived  in  the  days  of  the 
fifth  dynasty,  and  is  important  from  the  immense  numbers  of  figures 
in  relief  and  paintings  with  which  its  walls  are  covered,  and  which 
illustrate  the  life  of  Egypt  at  that  remote  period.  The  same  remarks 
which  I  have  already  made  with  reference  to  the  kind  of  general 
resemblance  between  that  life  and  the  life  of  China,  when  speaking 
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of  the  tombft  of  Beni  Hassan,  and  their  mural  paintings,  apply  to  the 
life  depicted  here.  It  would  seem,  as  I  have  already  said,  to  have 
been  a  simple,  well-to-do,  and  happy  sort  of  life. 

This  excursion  was  perhaps  the  only  one  in  which  we  felt  that  we 
suffered  by  being  the  earliest  travellers  of  the  season,  for  the  inun- 
dation had  only  just  subsided,  so  that  we  rode  through  fields  of 
brown  mud,  instead  of  seeing  the  palms  (as  Dean  Stanley  and  other 
visitors  to  Sakkarah  who  came  later  in  the  year  did)  springing  out 
of  a  carpet  of  the  most  exquisite  green. 

From  Sakkarah  we  rode  back  to  Bedrechyn,  whence  a  very  short 
run  brought  us  to  the  port  of  Cairo,  and  our  journey  in  Upper  Egypt 
was  a  thing  of  the  past. 

It  was  not  without  many  regrets  that  we  stepped  on  shore,  for  one 
cannot  live  on  the  great  river  of  Egypt  for  the  better  part  of  a 
month  without  getting  to  feel  fond  of  it,  as  if  it  were  a  living 
creature — a  feeling  which  the  artist  who  sculptured  the  Nile  in  the 
Vatican  must  have  experienced,  for  he  has  succeeded  in  inspiring 
the  same  feeling  into  all  who  are  worthy  to  look  on  that  noble 
statue. 

Once  more  in  Cairo,  we  had  much  to  do  in  seeing  and  cross- 
examining  many  persons,  who  kindly  submitted  to  that  ordeal,  with 
a  view,  especially,  of  piecing  together  the  information  we  had 
obtained,  and  the  ideas  at  which  we  had  arrived,  about  the  present 
state  of  things  in  Egypt ;  and  from  Cairo  we  made  an  excursion  to 
Suez — so  interesting  to  me  as  the  western  gate  of  India — and  to 
the  great  canal  which  is  working  such  a  change  in  the  intercourse 
between  Europe  and  the  East 

To  enter,  however,  upon  these  subjects  would  inordinately  prolong 
a  lecture  which  has  already  extended  to  a  frightful  length,  and  would 
require,  so  to  speak,  an  alteration  of  the  mental  focus  which  would  be 
the  reverse  of  agreeable. 

Here  then  I  will  stop,  thanking  you  for  the  kind  reception  which 
you  have  given  me — one  more  added  to  the  many  kindnesses  which  I 
have  received  from  you  in  the  last  sixteen  years. 

M.  E.  Grant  Duff. 


THE  "PALL  MALL  GAZETTE"  ON  DOGMATIC 
EXTREMES. 


rpHE  late  Professor  Maurice   once  wrote  :    "  A  Dogmatist  and  a 
-^    Rationalist  in  their  worse  sense,  I  know  that  I  am  liable  to 
be ;  a  Dogmatist  and  a  Rationalist  in  their  best  sense,  I  desire  to 
be."  •    Words  which  are  so  complex  in  their  meaning  that  they  may 
be  used  either  in  a  good  or  a  bad  sense  are  very  troublesome  words. 
In  the  reformation  of  theology  which  must  soon  inevitably  be  made,  the 
first  and  most  necessary  step  will  be  either  the  entire  abandonment 
of  some  of  the  present  theological  language,  or  the  most  rigid  defini- 
tion of  the  senses  in  which  words  are  used.     And  the  first  experiment 
must  be  made  with  the  word  dogma.     What  does  it  mean  ?     Cue 
class  of  writers  take  it  in  a  good  sense,  and  identify  dogmas  with  the 
essence  of  Christianity.     Another  class  take  it  in  a  bad  sense,  and 
denounce  dogmas  as  entirely  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  Christian 
religion.     We  are  far  from  saying  that  the  whole  of  the  antagonism 
is  merely  verbal,  but  until  the  terms  used  are  properly  defined,  even 
the  real  nature  of  the  antagonism  will  not  be  understood. 

In  the  last  number  of  this  Review  there  was]  an^article  by  Dr. 
Tulloch,  on  "  Dogmatic  Extremes."  The  word  dogma  and  its  cognates 
was  not,  indeed,  in  every  case,  used  in  the  same  sense.  The  writer 
bad  to  do  battle  with  such  weapons  as  were  at  hand.     Yet  the  whole 

*  What  is  Revelation  ?  p.  201. 
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construction  of  the  article  Wcos  so  clear,  and  the  object  aimed  at 
so  manifest,  that  to  all  who  agreied  with  the  writer  there  could  not  be 
a  moment's  doubt  about  his  meanii^.  It  appears,  however,  as  if  it 
weie  impossible  for  him  to  be  understood  by  those  who  do  not  agree 
with  him.  A  writer  in  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette  *  criticised  the  ai'ticle 
in  a  spirit  so  savage  that  he  seemed  to  think  men  with  such  views  as 
Dr.  Tulloch's  had  no  right  to  live.  It  is  not  our  business  to  defend 
Dr.  TiUloch.  He  is  quite  able  to  defend  himself;  but  his  position,  and 
that  of  all  who  maintain  it,  is  described  as  "  bordering  on  dishonesty." 
This  is  a  serious  charge,  and  falls  with  more  or  less  weight  on  the 
liberal  men  of  every  Church.  It  is  quite  true  that  of  some  clergymen 
it  may  be  said,  that  they  are  altogether  at  sea  as  to  what  they  believe, 
and  to  whom  the  advice  given  by  the  writer  in  the  PaU  Mall 
Gazette,  not  to  delSne  their  theological  position  but  to  keep  to  practical 
work,  is  necessary  and  wholesome.  The  liberal  party,  however, 
though  diflfering  in  many  questions  of  detail,  have  a  definite  position 
which  they  are  fully  prepared  both  to  define  and  to  defend. 

It  is  not  evident  whether  Dr.  TuUoch's  reviewer  writes  from  the 
side  of  dogmatic  Christianity  or  from  that  of  unbelief.  But  this  is 
indiflferent,  as  the  answer  in  either  case  would  be  the  same.  The 
simplest  form  of  that  answer  would  be  an  appeal  to  facts.  The  short 
and  easy  method  of  refuting  liberal  Christians,  adopted  both  by  the 
dogmatists  and  the  unbelievers,  is  this :  Christianity  teaches  some; 
thing ;  that  something  is  a  dogma ;  and  therefore  Christianity  is  dog- 
jnatic.  Another  form  of  the  argument  is :  the  Apostles*  Creed 
consists  of  definite  statements ;  these  statements  are  of  the  essence 
of  Christianity ;  if  you  reject  dogmas  you  reject  Christianity.  A 
dogma  is  defined  as  a  definite  doctrine,  and,  therefore,  to  oppose 
dogmas  is  to  oppose  all  definite  teaching.  This  is  the  kind  of  reason- 
ing by  which  the  writer  in  the  Pail  Mall  Gazette  has  "routed 
Bellarmine  and  confounded  Baronius." 

It  seems  necessary  to  state,  with  all  brevity  and  simplicity,  that  a 
dogma  in  its  primary  meaning  is  a  decree,  an  ordinance,  or  a  com- 
mandment. The  application  of  the  word  to  doctrine  or  definite 
teaching  is  only  secondary.  Before  a  doctrine  is  properly  a  dogma  it 
must  be  invested  with  authority.  Some  person  or  persons  who  either 
have  or  profess  to  have  authority  must  declare  it  true.  In  this  sense 
the  only  form  of  Christianity  which  is  properly  dogmatic  is  the 
Boman  Catholic.  It  professes  to  have  a  living  authority  to  make  or 
declare  dogmas,  and  to  impose  them  on  the  belief  of  mankind  on 
pain  of  everlasting  punishment.  The  Roman  Catholic  maybe  wrongs 
but  he  is  peifectly  logical  and  consistent,  when  he  believes  all  thai 
his  Church  decrees.     He  really  has  dogmas,  strictly  and  properly 

•  Janwary  8, 1874. 
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so  called.      When  men   reject  this   liviug  authority  their  seiise   of 

dogma  becomus  weaker,  and  the  meauing  of  dogma  begiiis  to  chaiige. 

Those  in  the  Church  of  Eiiglaiid  who  Ciill  themselves  "  Catholics '* 

believe  that  the  Church  of  the  tirst  centuries  had  that  authority  to 
Jeckre  dc^mas  which  the  Church  of  Rome  still  professes  to  have, 
4nd  so  tbey  regard  as  authoritative  dogmas  the  old  creeds  and  the 
decrees  of  the  first  Councils.     Their  position  cannot  be  descril>ed  as 
logical,  but  they  are,   nevertheless,  essentially  dogmatic  Christians, 
To  the  true  Protestant,  dogma  in  this  sense  does  not  exist.     He  has, 
ii'i''ed,  creeds,  articles  of  faith,  and  definite  statements  concerning 
iljcrriue,  but  these  have  no  authority.   They  are  confeasedly  the  work 
of  fallible  men,  and  are  regarded  as  binding  only  so  far  as  they  can 
bexhown  to  agree  with  Scripture.     The  Bible  may  be  infallible,  but 
tbe  Creeds,  that  is  properly  the  dogmas,  are  fallible.     A  dognia  mani- 
festly has  not  the  same  meaning  in  Protestant  Theology  which  it  ha^ 
b  Catliolic  Theology. 

Tbe  liberal  Christiaa  accepts  without  hesitation  the  Protestant 
position.  Ho  acknowledges  as  a  primary  fact  that  Christianity,  as 
given  by  God,  is  not  given  in  a  dogmatic  form.  The  original  doeu- 
wcat5  of  the  Christian  religion  are  a  collection  of  histories  and  letters^. 
TWy  contain  in  a  fragmentary  form  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  His 
ApoKtles.  The  letters,  especially  those  of  St.  Paul,  contain  many 
iiflgs  hard  to  be  understood,  and  many  things  which,  so  far  as  we 
«JUi  judge,  were  merely  tlie  private  opinions  of  the  writers.  They 
^'fmtain,  however,  some  clear  and  definite  doctrines,  partly  moral  and 
Ikarlly  speculative,  which  commend  thenL«elves  to  the  reason  and  the 
oooscienoe  of  men,  and  which  must  be  regarded  as  part  of  that  abso- 
'ut<3  religion  which  by  no  kind  of  progress  the  human  race  will  ever 
'•arpcUte,  The  facts  recorded  in  the  Gospel  histories  are  beyond  the 
fttach  of  verification,  and  many  of  the  doctrines,  from  the  verj^ 
nitiueof  their  subjects,  are  but  adumbrations  of  the  eternal  and  the 
^riji.  That  in  Christianity  which  possesses  men,  that  which  has 
{MUftrved  it  in  the  world,  and  that  which  is  to  us  its  most  tangible 
^'^riice,  is  its  spirit.  We  may  wish  that  the  Bible  had  been  more 
'  :miic  in  its  statements  on  many  t|uei>tions.  But  we  must  accept 
ilic  fuct  as  it  is.     To  change  it  is  beyond  our  power. 

This  view  of  tbe  original  documents  of  Christianity  is  no  inveiuiiju 
of  modem  times.  It  is  not  the  result  of  any  discovery  made  by 
liberal  theologians.     It  is  substantially  the  doctrine  of  thu  Roman 

_^(i^th<Uic  Church,  and  of  all  w^ho  maintain  the  necessity  of  a  Church 
itii  authority  to  decree  dogma.*^.     Indeed  the  great  argument  fur 

thift  authority  is  the  indefinite  and  undogmatic  character  of  tlie 

Sacred  Writings. 
That  there  may  be  no  mistake  about  tbe  meaniug  of  the  word 
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authority,  we  may  say  that  in  this  place  we  mean  by  it  sucb  a  power 
as  defines  OTid  decrees  a  doctrine,  or  professes  to  do  Iso,  without  any 
intervention  of  the  fallible  understanding  of  man.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  Scriptures  do  this.  We  answer  that  we  are  not  denying 
authority  to  the  Scriptures,  but  we  deny  that  they  profess  to  have 
that  kind  of  authority  which  is  claimed  by  the  Church  of  Rome, 
or  which  some  suppose  resided  in  the  Primitive  Church — an 
authority  which  demands  simple  obedience  irrespective  of  the  reason 
or  conscience  of  those  from  whom  obedience  is  demanded.  The 
authority  of  Scripture,  to  use  Di-.  TuUoch's  words,  is  merely  "  per- 
suasive and  moral." 

Liberal  Christians  reject  dogmatic  Christianity — that  is,  the 
Christianity  decreed  by  the  Churches — ^because  they  do  not  acknow- 
ledge any  ecclesiastical  authority  competent  to  enforce  dogmas.  But 
it  may  be  said  Ihat  by  dogmas  Dr.  TuUoch  sometimes  means  definite 
statements  of  doctrines.  This  is  true  ;  and  these  definite  statements 
may  be  called  dogmas  in  the  Protestant  sense — ^that  is,  dogmas  or 
opinions  without  authority.  If,  as  we  have  already  said,  they  are 
merely  our  inferences  conceraing  what  the  Scriptures  teach,  they  ^ 
may  not  only  be  merely  partial  expressions  of  the  truth,  but  they 
may  be  even  perfectly  false  and  mistaken  inferences.  The  truth 
may  be  faintly  miiTored  before  the  understanding,  and  even  in  its 
opaque  and  twilight  form  may  retain  more  lustre  than  in  the  definite 
statements  of  those  who  think  they  have  apprehended  it,  and  have 
not. 

The  question  at  issue  is  really  the  main  question  between  Catholics 
and  Protestants.  We  use  these  terms  purely  in  their  conventional 
sense.  Of  all  the  theories  of  revelation  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
is  the  most  like  what  we  should  beforehand  regard  as  the  ^th.  It 
is  both  likely  that  the  Divine  Being  would  give  a  revelation,  and  that 
He  would  give  it  so  as  to  secure  men  from  all  manner  of  doubt.  And 
the  best  way  to  do  this  would  be  to  establish  a  Church  which  was  in 
the  world  the  divine  and  infallible  teacher  of  men  for  all  times:  This 
would  give  us  the  kind  of  certainty  which  we  crave,  and  would  secure 
the  truth  coming  to  us  without  the  channel  of  man's  fallible  reason. 
Nothing  but  the  cleai*est  evidence  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  not 
what  it  professes  to  be,  can  justify  any  of  us  in  refusing  to  submit  to 
its  decrees  and  to  believe  its  dogmas.  But  there  is  nothing  which 
Protestants  of  all  kinds  reject  with  more  decision  than  this 
authority,  and  mainly  on  the  ground  that  its  dogmas  violate  the 
reason  and  the  conscience.  The  claims  of  those  who  in  the  Church 
of  England  call  themselves  "  Catholics,"  are  not  to  be  noticed 
seriously  in  any  argument.  It  is  perfectly  incredible  that  the  Divine 
Being  should  establish  a  Church  which  was  to  be  kept  infallible  for 
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a  few  centuries,  and  then  abandoned  to  schisms  and  divisions,  so  that 
it  could  no  longer  decree  the  dogmas  for  the  decreeing  of  which  it 
was  established.  K  Catholicism,  as  it  is  called,  be  untenable,  we 
must  turn  to  Protestantism.  We  may  take  the  simplest  and  most 
moderate  form  of  it,  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  here  we 
have  sufScient  ground  for  the  rejection  of  dogma»  as  such.  The 
Church  of  England,  indeed,  accepts  the  creeds  of  the  Primitive 
Church,  but  it  does  so  solely  for  the  reason  assigned,  that  they 
^  may  be  proved  by  most  certain  warrants  of  Holy  Scripture."  It 
has  XXXIX  Articles  of  Eeligion,  defining  and  determining,  we  may 
say  dogmatizing,  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Yet  one  of  those 
Articles  expressly  sets  aside  all  authority  except  that  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  these,  as  we  have  already  shown,  are  not  dogmatic.  It 
follows  from  this  that,  simply  as  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, we  receive  Christianity  without  dogmas. 

It  was  pleading  worthy  of  a  lawyer  paid  for  his  brief  to  cite, 
as  did  the  writer  in  the  Foil  MM  Gazette,  the  articles  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed  as  expressing  the  substance  of  ChriBtianity,  to  call 
them  dogmas,  and  then  ask  for  a  decisive  answer  ^  they  are  true  or 
not  The  plain  answer  is  that  if  we  believe  them  at  all  we  do  not 
believe  them  as  dogmas.  The  ground  of  our  belief  is  not  their  being 
decreed.  Protestants  do  not  profess  to  believe  them  on  any  other 
ground  but  because  they  find  them  in  Scripture  or  derive  them  from 
the  light  of  reason.  It  may  be  said  that  the  question  was  of  dogma 
in  the  sense  of  definite  statements,  and  that  in  this  sense  Dr. 
TuUoch  did  speak  of  dogmas.  This  may  be  granted,  but  he  surely 
did  not  say  that  all  doctrines  were  incapable  of  expression,  and  that 
there  was  no  part  of  Christianity  so  cleai*  as  to  be  undisputed.  What 
he  plainly  meant^  if  he  did  not  say  it,  was  that  many  articles  of  creeds 
are  "mere  accretions"  around  the  truth.  He  did  not  deny  that 
other  articles  might  be  the  truth.  It  was  a  sharp  stroke  to  cite 
matters  of  history  as  dogmas,  and  to  set  forth  all  dogmas  or  state- 
ments of  doctrine  as  equally  liable  to  the  objection  of  being  but  partial 
statements  of  the  truth.  It  is  diflBcult  for  a  writer  always  to  say  what 
he  exactly  means  when  the  words  he  has  to  use  are  neariy  worn  out 
with  use,  and  it  is  unworthy  a  reviewer  who  wishes  to  be  fair,  to 
spend  his  ingenuity  in  trying  to  entangle  a  man  in  his  talk. 

When  Dr.  TuUoch  spoke  of  partial  error  being  of  the  essence  of 
Christian  dogma,  he  could  not  have  meant  by  dogma  the  statement 
of  such  universal  and  undisputed  truths  as  the  first  clause  in  the 
Nicene  Creed.  He  was  manifestly  speaking  of  such  subjects  as 
admit  of  dispute  or  variety  in  the  modes  of  explaining  them.  There 
might,  for  instance,  be  no  partial  error  in  the  statement  that  "Jesus 
died  and  rose  again  the  third  day,"  and  yet  concerning  the  resur- 
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rection  of  Jesus  there  might  be  many  dogmas  which  expressed  tho 
truth  but  in  part,  or  error  with  the  truth.  The  article  as  it  stands  in 
the  Creed  is  a  simple  statement  which  may  be  true  or  false,  and  yet 
it  impinges  on  a  subject  which  is  transcendent,  and  that  subject  a 
very  important  one  in  its  theological  bearing ;  we  mean  the  mode  of  ^ 
Christ*s  resuiTection.  When  we  begin  to  make  dogmas  out  of  thefl 
fact  of  the  resurrection,  that  is,  when  w^e  give  it  a  place  in  systematic 
theology,  we  are  compelled  to  speculate  or  ha%'e  an  opinion  about 
the  mode  of  the  resurrection.  Did  Clirist  rise  with  His  mateiial 
body  or  'vvith  a  spiritual  body  ?  The  dogmatic  Christian,  that  is, 
the  Christian  who  believes  that  his  own  speculations  about  truth  are 
the  truth,  will  say  at  once  that  it  waa  no  resurrection  if  the 
material  body  did  not  rise  again.  This  was  probably  the  belief  of 
the  Apostles,  It  was,  doubtless,  the  belief  of  many  of  the  Fathers, 
and  it  was  plainly  an  important  doctrine  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Reformers  of  the  Church  of  England.  So  great  was  the  zeal  of  our 
Reformers  against  the  old  superstition  of  the  real  presence  of  Christ's  \ 
body  in  the  Eucharist,  that  they  declared  His  *'  natural  body  aad 
tlood  *'  to  be  in  heaven.  The  same  statement  occurs  in  an  equally 
gross  form  in  the  third  of  the  Articles.  This  is  an  instance  of  what 
ia  meant  by  a  dogma  containing  partial  truth  and  partial  error. 
Wljat  is  true  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  ti-ue  of  the  resurrection 
of  all  bodies.  Some  of  the  Latin  Fathers,  as  >St.  Jerome,  and  many 
of  our  greatest  English  divines,  as,  for  instance,  Bishop  Pearson,  have 
maintained  the  literal  resurrection  of  the  flesh.  But  the  require- 
ments of  faith  would  be  equally  satisfied  if  we  adopted  the  theory  of 
Swedenborg,  which  makes  the  resurrection  spiritual,  and  altogether 
denies,  in  the  popular  sense,  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Tha 
dogma,  as  understood  by  St,  Jerome  and  Bishop  Pearson,  it  is  i 
impoflsible  to  believe.  Moreover,  by  their  definitions  or  dogmas, 
they  have  obscured  the  truth  even  as  taught  in  the  New  Testament, 
where  St.  Paul  tells  us  that  flesh  and  blood  shall  not  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  and  that  we  sow  not  the  body  that  shall  be,  but 
God  gives  to  the  seed  a  body,  and  by  a  long  argument  this  is  proved 
to  be  a  spiritual  body. 

To  illustrate  our  meaning  by  another  doctrine,  wo  may  take  tliat 
of  the  Trinity.  On  the  mode  of  the  Trinity  Scripture  is  silent  The 
word  itself  does  not  even  once  occur  in  the  New  Testament,  and  yet 
the  doctrine  is  so  plainly  there  that  those  who  do  not  beHeve  it  can 
only  get  quit  of  it  by  such  violent  interpretations  of  Scripture  as 
were  made  by  the  older  Unitarians,  But  whoever  wishes  to  know 
the  danger  and  the  mischief  of  dogma,  both  in  the  sense  of  an 
authorized  article  of  faith  and  as  a  speculative  opinion,  has  only  to 
study  the  history  of  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity.     The  original  doctrine 
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uvas  not  the  absurdity  which  it  has  become  in  popular  theology.  We 
-sometimes  hear  on  a  Christmas  Day  even  in  our  Protestant  churches 
"the  Child  Jesus  described  as  possessing  the  attributes  of  Deity — His 
^^rms  described  as  the  arms  of  the  Infinite,  and  His  undeveloped 
1>rain  as  gifted  with  Omniscience.  This  is  the  dogma,  or  inference, 
ivhich  is  made  without  authority  from  some  misunderstood  passage 
-of  Scripture.  Over  against  this  is  the  plainest  statement  concerning 
^he  Child  Jesus,  that  He  grew  in  wisdom  as  well  as  in  stature.  The 
:3node  of  the  Divine  existence  is  never  explained  by  any  of  the  sacred 
^writers,  probably  because  we  have  not  capacities  to  understand  it 
ZBat  the  dogmatists  have  explained  it.  There  is  nothing  too  deep  for 
-them.  Creeds,  old  and  new,  have  expressed  the  truth  in  language 
:far  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  human  understanding,  some  of 
^hem  even  declaring  that  whoever  wishes  to  be  saved  must  thus 
:^hink  of  the  Trinity.  The  explanations  in  the  Nicene  and  Athanasian 
<!reeds,  so  far  as  we  understand  them,  are  certainly  very  creditable 
-explanations.  The  writers  had  a  deep  insight  into  the  philosophy 
^A  Being.  This  exercise  of  their  reason  was  perfectly  legitimate, 
"but  they  mistook  their  reasonings  for  the  truth,  and  in  this  way  a 
-commendable  nationalism  passed  into  a  pernicious  Dogmatism. 

One  other  doctrine  will  illustrate  our  meaning  even  more  than 
*li08e  already  mentioned :  this  is,  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement.     In 
"tie  Gospels  it  only  occurs  in  the  simplest  form.     God  forgives,  Christ 
saves  men.     In  saving  them  He  loses  His  own  life.     These,  and  such 
expressions  as  these,  are  all  that  we  find  concerning  the  Atonement 
in  the  teaching  of  Christ,  and  surely  it  is  enough  for  men  to  know 
that  there  is  forgiveness,  whatever  may  be  the  ground  of  that  for- 
giveness.    In  the  Epistles  we  have  some  Jewish  illustratioDs,  vjp^hich 
^y  or  may  not  be  taken  literally.     Clear-headed,   patient,   and 
truth-loving  men  like  Bishop  Butler  and  John  Locke  maintained 
that  there  was  no  theory  concerniug  the  Atonement  to  be  found  in  the 
JJew  Testament     The  mode  of  it  w^as  unrevealed.     But  let  any  man 
teice  the  history  of  this  doctrine  as  a  dogma  and  see  how  unlike 

« the  complex  ways  of  man 
Heaven's  easy,  artless,  unencumbered  plan.'* 

It  was  a  question  on  which  the  old  Fathers  were  divided,  whether 

the  price  of  redemption  was  a  price  paid  to  God  or  to  the  deviL 

Christ's  death  was  said  to  appease  the  Divine  wrath,  to  satisfy  Divine 

vengeance,  and  to  reconcile  God  to  men.    Another  theory  made  the 

death  of  CTirist  absolutely  necessary,  as  Divine  justice  must  fall 

somewhere,  and  as  sin  was  against  an  Infinito  Beiug,  the  victim,  it 

was  argued,  must  be  Infinite.     The  essential  truth  was  doubtless 

underlying  all  these  theories,  which  at  fii*st  w^ere  innocent  speculations 

of  the  reason,  but  at  last  became  mere  "accretions  of  religious  tradition." 

H  H  2 
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The  temporary  character  of  many  of  the  dogmas  which  have  been 
regarded  as  doctrines  that  constitute  the  essence  of  Christianity  may 
be  seen  in  the  way  that  they  have  gone  out  of  fashion,  and  Christianity 
remained  as  good  without  them  as  with  them.  The  objectionable 
expressions  of  reconciling  God  to  man,  and  assuaging  the  Divine 
wrath  by  the  death  of  Christ,  are  very  frequent  in  our  old  divines, 
from  Cranmer  downwards.  They  are  now  scarcely  ever  heard  in  a 
modem  sermon.  Three  hundred  years  ago,  the  doctrines  of  Calvin 
on  predestination  and  reprobation  were  all  but  universal  in  the 
Churches  of  the  Reformation.  They  existed  in  the  Scottish  Churches 
even  to  our  day.  They  were  retained  by  the  old  Independents,  and 
revived  in  the  Church  of  England  in  the  last  century.  But  they  are 
now  scarcely  heard,  even  in  Scotland,  except  in  a  very  modified  form. 
There  is  scarcely  a  clergyman  of  any  reputation  in  the  Church  of 
England  who  professes  to  be  a  Calvinist,  and  Mr.  Dale  said  lately 
that  among  the  Dissenting  preachers  under  forty  years  of  age  the  pro- 
portion is  very  small.  Mr.  Spurgeon  is  the  only  eminent  Dissenter 
who  now  preaches  election  and  reprobation,  or  what  was  once  digni- 
fied with  the  supereminent  title  of  the  doctrines  of  grace. 

The  charge  of  dishonesty  which  is  made  against  the  liberal  clergy 
is  a  very  unfair  one.  There  may,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  be 
individual  clergymen  who  are  bewildered  in  their  theology,  and  who 
cannot  afford  to  resign  their  livings.  But  the  charge  as  directed 
against  the  body  of  liberal  Churchmen  is  one  which  may  be  repelled 
with  indignation.  Dr.  TuUoch,  speaking  for  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
says  that  the  idea  is  too  absurd  to  suppose  that  pecuniary  considera- 
tions have  anything  to  do  with  it.  In  the  Church  of  England,  with 
some  very  exceptional  cases,  the  sure  way  for  a  man  to  try  to  raise 
a  barrier  in  the  way  of  his  preferment  is  to  adopt  "  liberal  theology." 
Many  of  the  ablest  of  the  English  clergy  who  belong  to  what  is 
called  the  Broad  Church  Party  have  to  live  by  literature  or  school- 
keeping,  and  some  of  them  have  missed  the  highest  prefennents  in 
the  Church  by  their  inflexible  devotion  to  what  they  believed  to  be 
truth.  Hampden  and  Milman,  with  their  great  learning,  had  to 
depend  on  the  liberality  of  a  Russell,  and  Dr.  Temple  only  reached  a 
bishopric  through  the  judicial  wisdom  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 

The  only  foundation  for  the  charge  of  dishonesty  is  that  the  liberal 
clergy  have  subscribed  Creeds  and  Articles  containing  the  theories, 
traditional  opinioUvS,  or  dogmas  from  which  they  now  wish  Christianity 
to  be  freed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  diflScult  and  delicate  sub- 
ject ;  but  liberal  Churchmen  did  not  chose  their  position,  they  inherited 
it.  In  some  cases  it  may  have  been  long  after  these  Articles  were 
subscribed  that  their  imperfections  were  discovered.  In  other  cases 
they  may  have  been  subscribed  with  the  qualifications  allowed  by  the 
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State.  The  liberal  party  have  never  been  guilty  of  putting  a  non- 
natural  sense  on  the  Articles.  They  have  always  said  that  they  are 
but  partial  expressions  of  the  truth,  and  that  a  re-statement  of  the 
chief  doctrines  of  Christianity  was  much  to  be  desired.  The  alter- 
native of  leaving  the  Church  was  open  to  them,  but  if  this  were  to 
be  always  followed  there  would  be  an  everlasting  Recession,  and  no 
thinking  man  would  long  remain  connected  with  any  Church.  It  is 
no  doubt  a  serious  matter  to  have  to  subscribe  the  scholastic  and 
Calvinistic  theology  of  the  Articles  of  Religion.  It  is  still  more 
serious  for  such  men  as  Dr.  Tulloch  to  be  bound  by  the  Westminster 
Confession,  but  the  fault  is  with  the  Churches  which  adopt  these 
formularies  as  their  standards.  They  are  not  only  the  work  of  fallible 
men,  but  were  created  by  the  exigencies  of  the  times  in  which  they 
originated,  and  if  retained  at  all  ought  to  have  been  subjected  to  a 
periodical  revision.  There  are  scarcely  any  men  in  any  of  the 
churches  which  have  creeds  that  can  really  say  in  their  conscience  that 
they  give  their  assent  and  consent  to  all  and  everything  which  they 
contain.  If  they  do  they  will  be  found  guilty  of  some  immoral 
reasoning  to  vindicate  their  sincerity.  We  have  an  instance  of  this 
at  the  present  hour  in  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  where  some 
rather  than  admit  the  fallibility  of  the  Westminster  Confession,  are 
denjring  that  it  contains  any  principles  which  directly  sanction  perse- 
cution for  differences  in  religion. 

A  dogmatist  in  a  good  sense  Professor  Maurice  said  he  wished  to 
be.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  many  whose  dogmatism  we  condemn 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  zeaL  It  is  not  the  earnest  advocacy 
of  one's  own  convictions  which  is  condemned  by  Dr.  Tulloch  or  by 
any  Broad  Churchman,  but  the  want  of  tolerance  and  forbearance 
with  others.  It  is  that  spirit  of  dogmatism  which  excluded  Mr. 
Mai'tineau  from  a  professorship  in  London  University,  or  that  spirit 
which  dictated  the  sharp  and  superficial  criticism  of  Dr.  Tulloch 
in  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette,  It  supposes  that  all  truth  is  so  definitely 
given,  that  there  can  be  no  possibility  of  anyone  being  right  who 
differs  from  itself.  Liberal  Christians  are  willing  that  unbelievers, 
as  well  as  dogmatic  Christians,  should  be  allowed  to  say  all  that  they 
have  to  say.  They  are  anxious  that  the  patient  spirit  of  Christ 
should  be  the  spirit  of  all  men.  They  regard  themselves  and 
mankind  in  general  a.s  still  learning  and  ever  drawing  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  perfection  of  truth.  They  are  willing  to  learn  patiently 
the  lessons  which  God  is  teaching  them.  In  Christianity  they  see  an 
analogy  with  the  daily  course  of  nature,  and  difficulties  of  the  same 
kind.  However  much  some  men  may  boast  of  the  light  of  revelation, 
they  know  that  the  treasure  is  in  earthen  vessels,  and  in  whatever 
way  we  look  at  it,  by  the  time  it  is  expressed  in  a  definite  form  it 
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has  contracted  the  taste  of  the  vessels.  This  is  the  way  that  God 
has  adopted  ;  what  else  can  we  do  but  accept  it  ?  Christ  made  men 
His  companions,  and  prepared  their  minds  for  a  gradual  and  greater 
reception  of  what  He  had  to  tell  them.  Perhaps  we  know  as  much 
as  our  capacities  can  receive.  The  minds  of  men  will  go  on  defining. 
It  is  a  natural  and  proper  occupation ;  but  we  must  not  confound 
our  eflfoi-ts  to  express  the  absolute  truth  with  that  truth  itself.  This 
would  be  to  deceive  ourselves  and  others,  and  to  take  the  words 
and  the  thoughts  of  men  as  if  they  were  the  words  and  thoughts 
of  God. 

John  Hunt. 
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TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "ORION"  ON  LITERARY  AND 
GENERAL  TOPICS. 


m. 


To  English  philologists,  in  general,  but  more  especially  all  those 
who  can  take  an  interest  in  the  early  studies  of  lyrical  poets, 
it  would  be  both  curious  and  interesting  to  discorer  the  methods 
adopted  by  diflferent  poets  towards  attaining  excellence  in  the  verbal 
miasteiy  of  their  Art : — ^how  they  obtained  their  skill  in  diction — in 
fact,  a  command  of  words.  But  they  are  aU  silent.  In  the  first 
chirrups  and  snatches  of  song,  they  aU  begin  alike, — i,e.,  without 
thinking  as  to  how  they  do  it — very  much  after  the  manner  of  song- 
birds. "  They  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came,"  and  of 
course  the  words  came  first.  And  this  bird-like  practice  may  con- 
tinue during  some  years,  and  with  admirable  success,  being  the  fresh 
breath  of  the  morning,  the  thought  of  any  special  studies  only 
occurring  with  the  advance  towards  some  maturity  of  purpose.  The 
two  greatest  song-writers  the  world  has  ever  known — ^Bums  and 
B^ranger — ^probably  continued  in  the  first  youthful  way  longer  than 
most  other  poets ;  yet  Bums  eventually  took  to  study,  after  some 
fashion,  which  is  not,  I  believe,  very  well  known,  except  that  he 
fancied  a  little  Latin  would  materially  help  him,  and,  finding  it  did 
not,  he  exclaims  with  amusing  indignation ; — 
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"  What's  a'  your  jargon  o'  your  schools — 
Your  Latin  names  for  horns  and  stools, — 
If  honest  Nature  made  ye  fools. 

What  sairs  yer  grammars  % 
Te*d  better  ta'en  up  spades  and  shools, 

Or  knappin'-hammers !  *' 

In  another  poem  he  says,  with  a  sort  of  humorous  self-irony,  not 
without  sarcasm  at  scholastic  exactions,  "  Ye  ken  nae  Greek."  The 
biographers  of  B^ranger  are  anxious  to  show  that  he  had  studied  the 
finest  classical  poets ;  and  yet,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven — -judging 
by  the  date  of  his  birth  and  that  of  the  poem — he  wrote  : — 

"  C'est  alors  que  Philom^le 

K'enseignant  ses  plus  doux  sons, 
J'irais  de  la  pastourelle 

Accompagner  les  chansons. 
Puis  j'irais  charmer  Termite, 
Qui,  sans  vendre  Teau  b^nite, 

Donne  aux  pauvres  son  manteau. 
Je  volerais  vite,  vite,  vite, 

Si  j'etais  petit  oiseau ! " 

That  Beranger  must  have  made  special  studies  of  various  kinds, 
before  he  could  have  attained  to  that  perfection  of  finished  simplicity 
manifested  in  most  of  his  songs  and  other  poems,  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  but  what  they  were  has  never,  I  believe,  been  recorded. 
Wordsworth,  in  an  elaborate  Preface,  unfolds  his  views  of  the  high 
and  sacred  ofiice  of  the  Poet,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  boasts 
of  the  pains  and  labour  he  has  bestowed  upon  the  Art,  as  Milton 
had  done,  yet  no  hint  of  hov)  they  went  to  work  is  vouchsafed  to  us. 
Shelley  wrote  an  Essay,  entitled  "A  Defence  of  Poetry"  (a  most 
inadequate  title),  which  I  should  like  to  get  printed  in  letters  of  gold  ; 
but  Shelley,  like  all  the  rest,  down  to  Gerald  Massey  and  Algernon 
Swinburne,  is  mute  as  to  all  the  means  he  took  for  his  marvellous 
command  of  words.  Miss  E.  B.  Barrett,  while  alluding  to  her 
arduous  studies,  leaves  us  in  many  respects  quite  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  collection  of  materials,  modi(8  operandi,  and  speculative  ex- 
cursions. Nor  could  her  Letters,  which  I  am  about  to  give  (on 
English  Rhymes  and  Versification),  have  been  in  all  probability  ever 
written  but  for  a  certain  fiiendly  provocation  tbat  will  be  narrated. 
The  present  paper  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  first  glimpse  of 
such  secret  work  as  we  have  alluded  to — notes  pour  aervir  h 
Vhistoire,  &c., — or  how  young  poets  (neglecting  their  future  nests) 
feather  their  wings  and  arrows. 


tc 
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Jiiss  Barrett  had  sent  me  the  MS.  of  her  beautiful  poem  entitled 

!Ihe  Dead  Pan,"  asking  my  opinion  about  it,  where  it  would  be 

ly^^Bt  to  Bend  it,  or  if  it  should  be  reserved  for  a  special  volume.    Of 

coiirse  I  admired  its  poetry  and  its  versification,  but  concerning  her 

vrL^w  of  perfect  and  imperfect,  or  allowable  rhymes,  in  that  poem, 

SLi3.d  several  of  her  other  productions,  I  wished,  once  for  all,  to  object, 

fitxi^d  give  full  reasons  for  it.    Still,  as  I  had  only  published  certain 

tx-sigedies,  and  never  any  volume  of  lyrical,  or  so-called  minor  poems 

(t^€>t  have  I  done  so  up  to  this  time),  it  seemed  proper  towards  one 

^vlio  had  long  been  secretly  at  work  in  that  way,  that  I  should  give 

some  rough  sketch  of  my  own  studies  of  tliat  kind,  the  substance  of 

vcrliich  may  be  condensed  within  a  few  pages,  as  it  was  in  the  first 

ixuBtance,  in  one  or  two  notes.    I  am  not  aware  of  this  sort  of  reveal- 

ment  having  ever  been  hitherto  made  by  any  one.  * 

It  is  related  somewhere  of  Sir  Walter  Scott — and  if  the  story  is 
not  true,  it  does  not  in  the  least  signify — that  at  a  Christmas  merry- 
nxaking,  the  genial  border-minstrel  proposed,  among  other  round- 
games  and  puzzles,  a  prize  to  be  given  to  whoever  made  a  couplet, 
of  any  sort,  with  a  rhyme  to  the  first  line  which  should  end  with  the 
^KToid  "«tZwr."     There  were  to  be  no  half-rhymes,  or  allowable  rhymes, 
but  a  perfect  rhyme.    After  young  folks  and  old  had  thought,  and 
frowned  with  comical  mental  struggles  during  some  minutes,  to  no 
ptupose.  Sir  Walter  "  put  them  out  of  their  misery  "  by  informing 
them,, with  a  humorous  smile,  that  there  was  iio  rhyme  to  "silver'*  in 
the  English  language !      Hearing  this  "  remarkable  fact,"  when  a 
^y— though  I  subsequently  came  to  find  it  ridiculous  enough — ^it 
Baade  a  considerable  impression  upon  me,  as  a  very  strange  thing  in 
^y  copious  language ;  but  having  commenced  my  first  efforts  in 
poetry  by  a  sort  of  uncouth  imitation  of  Milton's  blank  verse,  and 
tken  abruptly  ceasing  (finding,  no  doubt,  that  I  had  got  out  of  my 
depth)  during  six  or  eight  years,  the  whole  matter  passed  out  of  my 
thoughts.    But  not  out  of  mind,  because  nothing  seems  ever  to  pass 
out  of  some  minds — ^perhaps  not  quite  out  of  any  mind — and  when  it 
*gain  oocurred,  I  was  commencing  to  writ^  short  lyrical  poems,  in  the 
usual  way — i.e.,  upon  poetical  emotions  without  very  well-defined 
subjects,  or  subjects  worth  defining.     I  naturally  "  fought  shy "  of 
ending  a  line  with   "silver,"   but   having  to  forage  my  bi*ain  for 
Aymes  to  other  words  of  two  syllables,  such  as  sitadow — plari^t — 
fiheri — squirrel — beeUe — statue — trdiis — anchor — Airril — August 
—"temple — vi/rtue — forest — a7igel — poet — proper — budget — stranger 
^-open — almond — bayonet — blossom — sovieth  ing — nothi  ng,  &c.,  — I 
found  there  was  not  a  single  perfect  rhyme  to  any  one  of  them !     The 
above  list  is  by  no  means  exhaustive.     It  is  to  be  understood  that 
this  is  only  a  rough  sketch  of  an  Essay,  and  of  one  not  likely  ever  to  be 
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written  by  me.  This  discovery,  however,  naturally  led  to  further  search, 
and  I  then  made  a  list  of  the  words  of  one  syllable,  and  also  of  three 
syllables,  to  which  there  were  no  perfect  rhymes  in  our  language  ;  also, 
a  list  of  all  those  words  to  which  there  was  only  one  rhyme,  such  as 
people  and  steeple — anguish  and  languish — winter  and  printer — 
hornet  and  comet — hatchet  and  latchet — mountain  and  f&wnJta/in — 
da/rhnj&ss  and  starhtiess — votive  and  motive — blackness  and  slack" 
Tiess,  &c., — and  a  list  of  the  triplicates,  or  words  that  have  only  two 
rhymes  to  them,  such  as  billow,  pillow,  willow — iron,  scion,  lion, — 
and  those  which  are  quadruple,  these  two  latter  lists  being  meagre 
enough.  Seeing  the  conditions  of  lyrical  composition  in  English  to 
be  subject  to  these  limits,  it  became  obvious  that  for  any  freedom  in 
writing,  a  large  admission  must  be  made  for  what  the  practice  of  the 
greatest  of  our  poets  has  established  as  imperfect  but  aUowdble 
rhymes.  And  we  now  come  to  the  vexatious  fact  that,  while  the  true 
and  only  real  test  of  a  rhyme  is  its  sound  to  the  ear,  many  persons, 
deficient  in  that  organ,  take  refuge  in  the  plausible  pretext  that 
words  must  be  rhymes  to  the  eye — ie.,  the  letters  must  be  in  accord. 
How  shortsighted  and  inconsiderate  this  is,  can  be  shown  in  a 
moment.  A  learned  member  of  the  Spanish  Academy  once  under* 
took  to  show  us  that  we  had  twenty  different  sounds  to  the  very  first 
letter  of  our  alphabet  Evading  that  elaborate  examination,  we  will 
content  ourselves  with  directing  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  positive 
exchange  of  sounds  which  some  of  our  vowels  undergo  in  different 
words.  Thus,  have  and  cave,  where  the  first  soimd  is  h*ai/  and  the 
second  is  ayve ;  vxitch  and  match,  the  first  sound  being  wofch,  and 
the  second  atch; — ^the  same  with  wand  and  hand — vxis  and  has; — 
uuonder  and  thunder,  the  first  word  having  the  o  sounded  as  u ; — head 
and  m.ead,  the  first  sounding  ed,  and  the  second  eed ; — caught  and 
draught,  the  first  having  the  terminal  sound  of  ort,  and  the  second 
aft; — do  and^gro,  the  fii-st  sounding  oo,  and  the  second  o ; — pU/agh 
and  tough,  the  first  sounding  ow,  and  the  second  uff; — wovmds  and 
sov/ads,  the  first  having  the  vowel  sound  of  oo,  and  the  second  of 
oufn,&c.  The  non-recognition  of  these  numerous  changes  of  sound 
in  the  same  vowels  in  different  words  (causing  so  many  words  which 
are  perfect  rhymes  to  the  eye,  to  be  in  reality  far  more  imperfect  to 
the  ear  than  many  words  which  are  of  quite  a  different  spelling)  has 
been  the  cause  of  frequent  critical  censures  when  the  defect  waa 
rather  in  the  critic  than  the  poet,  and  sometimes  entirely  in  the 
critic.  Thus,  the  very  same  critic  who  has  unhesitatingly  accepted 
the  words  scarce  and  farce,  hood  and  flood,  or  charm,  and  warm,  as. 
perfect  rhymes,  when  they  are  most  palpably  of  different  vowel- 
sounds,  would  actually  object  to  dawn  and  morn,  because  rfwm  was 
not  spelt  mxiwn  ;  and,  indeed,  I  have  heai'd  men  of  similar  bad  or 
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cayilling  ear  endeavour  to  prove  such  objection  by  adopting  a 
provincial  accent,  or  screwing  their  mouths  in  order  to  make 
''dawn"  and  "dawning"  partially  take  the  sound  of  dar'n  and 
6boLnVing^  so  that  they  should  not  rhyme  with  "mom"  and 
•'  morning ; " — ^and,  in  like  manner,  to  give  "  mom  '*  a  provincial 
-twang  of  "  mour'm,"  in  order  to  prove  that  it  did  not  rhyme  with 
cZomr'  or  davfn.  The  Scotch  have  their  peculiarities,  so  have  the 
Iiish^  so  have  Yorkshire  and  Somersetshire — Londoners  no  less — ^and 
they  should  all  "  mind  what  they  are  about." 

While  some  readers  will  be  much  interested  in  this  question  of 

"Rnglifth  pronunciation,  othera  will  regard  it,  I  fear,  as  supererogatory, 

80  that  at  this  stage  of  our  introductory  comments  the  wish  arises 

that  it  were  possible  to  ask  if  we  were  fatiguing  our  audience ;  but 

tt  this  cannot  be  done,  it  will  now  be  the  safest  plan  to  bring  this 

matter  "  home  "  as  briefly  as  possible. 

From  what  has  been  already  shown  and  suggested,  it  will  follow 
that  for  the  due  freedom  of  lyrical  poetry  due  allowance  should  be  made 
for  the  perverse  and  exceptional  peculiarities  of  the  genius  of  the  English 
language.  Rhymes  to  the  ear  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  true  criterion^ 
ttd  never  to  be  sacrificed  to  rhymes  however  perfect  to  the  eye. 
Knding  there  are  so  many  words  of  one,  two,  and  three  syllables 
(Ui  the  vast  majority  of  our  words)  which  have  no  rhymes  at  all 
to  them,  a  reasonable  number  of  allowable  rhymes  should  be  recog- 
Biwd, — ^that  is  to  say,  rhyn^ies  of  consonants,  where  the  actual  vowek 
differ,  or  have  different  sounds,  and  other  words  which  do  not  assume 
to  be  rhymes,  but  which  rank  with  the  Spanish  ri/ma  asonante  and 
iave  a  pleasing  effect  when  judiciously  and  sparsely  mingled  with 
perfect  rhymes.  I  even  consider  that  lyrical  verse  of  the  heroic 
iQeasure  would  have  a  richer  effect  if  some  imperfect  rhymes  were 
pnrpoeely  introduced,  and  this  on  the  principle  of  harmonious 
diaoords  in  music  which  render  the  effect  so  much  more  grand, — in 
&ct^  while  the  genius  of  music  depends  upon  original  melody,  the 
acience  is  based  upon  harmony,  which  disallows  all  monotonies  unless 
bt  isolated  special  effects. 

Having  gone  to  such  "  lengths  "  in  my  liberalities  and  allowances 
far  our  lyrical  poetry,  I  am  still  ready  to  admit  that  some  line  of 
demarcation  should  be  drawn.  And  this  line,  I  think,  has  been 
passed  more  boldly,  defiantly,  and  persistently  by  Miss  E  B.  Barrett 
than  by  any  other  English  poet.  Strange  to  say,  while  various 
unfortunate  men  have  received  the  severest  censure  for  trifling  and 
tnunpery  licences  (often  quite  fair  and  really  allowable),  my  admired 
correspondent  has  but  seldom  been  called  to  account  for  her  numer- 
ous violations  of  all  received  principles  of  English  rhyme.  But  what 
a  compliment  to  her  genius,  the  brightness  and  fertility  of  her  intel- 
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lect,  and  to  the  energy  and  euphony  of  her  verse,  that  critics  were 
carried  away  by  the  stream,  and  rarely,  had  time  to  take  heed  of  the 
sticks  and  straws  they  were  passing.  Tliis  fact  also  implies  a  com- 
j)liment  to  the  critics. 

The  poem  of  "The  Dead  Pan,"  opens  with  this  verse, — 

«Gods  of  Hellas,  gods  of  Hellas, 
Can  ye  listen  in  your  silence  ? 
Can  your  mystic  voices  tell  us 
Where  ye  hide )     In  floating  islands 
With  a  wind  that  evermore 
Keeps  you  out  of  sight  of  shore  % 

Pan,  Pan  is  dead." 

I  am  requested  to  make  my  comments  on  the  MS.  of  this  then 
tmpublished  poem  ; — and  I  fear  it  will  be  thought  that  I  did  not  do 
my  "  spiriting"  as  gently  as  the  poetess  expected. 

"June  17,  1842. 
''  Certainly  : — mark  as  much  as  you  please.     They  will  all  be  marks  of 

kindness,  coming  from  you,  whether  depreciative  or  otherwise. 

♦  ♦♦*♦* 

"  What  if  certain  passages  in  'Dead  Pan'  should  be  in  suspense,  critically; 
voices  crying  tome  'alter  this' — 'alter  ilmiV — whereas  I  may  not  have 
made  up  my  mind,  and  my  rhymes,  as  to  alterations  anywhere  ?  For  the 
rest,  there  will  be  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  pages  of  print.  But  it  is  in 
stanzas.  You  shall  have  it  in  MS.,  and  also  in  proof,  and  then  I  shall  be 
sure  to  do  my  best — or  worst  for  you." 

I  commenced  with  a  due  appreciation  of  the  poetry — its  subject^ 
treatment,  and  the  euphonious  flow  of  the  versification ;  but  took 
objection  to  many  of  the  rhymes.  I  did  not  like  "tell  us"  as  a 
rhymfe  for  Hellas ;  and  still  less,  islands  as  a  rhyme  for  silence. 
The  only  excuse  for  them,  was  the  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  first, 
and  the  impossibility  of  the  second,  as  there  was  no  perfect  rhyme  for 
either  of  them  in  the  English  language.  I  suggested  that  perhaps  they 
were  not  intended  as  absolute  rhymes  at  all,  but  euphonious  quantities 
of  the  Hnia  asonante  class  ? — or  was  it  considered  that  the  rhymes 
being  on  the  first  syllables  (Hell  and  tell,  si  and  1)  instead  of  the  last, 
they  were  to  be  regarded  as  fair  exchanges  ?  In  verse  iv.,  I  accepted 
"rolls  on"  and  "the  sun,"  and  "altars"  and  "welters"  on  the  principle 
of  allowable  rhymes,  as  they  were  quite  as  good  as  "  corses "  and 
"forces"  where  the  letters  were  all  right,  and  recognized  as  true 
rhymes — which  they  really  are  owt  In  verse  VL,  I  objected  to 
"  flowing  "  and  "  slow  in,"  (the  rh^Tne  being  only  on  the  first  syllable), 
and  in  verse  xii.  to  "  golden "  and  "  enfolding,"  for  the  same 
treason.     In  verse  xill,  "iron"  was  very  badly  rhymed  by  "inspiring," 
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being  only  a  rhyme  on  ir,  "Panther"  and  "saunter**  in  the 
next  verse  were  bad.  In  verse  XVT.,  "driven"  and  "heaving" 
were  not  admissible.  In  verse  xix.  "  turret "  and  "  chariot,"  could 
only  be  excusable  on  the  equivocal  grounds  that  there  was  no  rhyme 
to  either  of  them  in  the  language,  and  it  might  seem  generous  to 
wed  them  for  that  reason,  if  not  quite  justifiable.  The  words  "o*er 
her  "and  "horror,"  —  "angels"  and  "candles,"  —  "nothing"  and 
"truth  in,"  could  only  be  excused  on  the  same  grounds,  as  there  were 
no  rhymes  in  the  language  to  "  nothing,"  "  angels,"  or  "  horror." 
There  were  several  more  of  these  anomalies  in  tlie  same  poem,  but  I 
felt  I  had  said  quite  enough.  I  was  very  curious  to  know  how  all 
this  would  be  received.  The  following  will  show  to  what  purpose  I 
had  preached  and  prayed : — 

(No  date,  but  apparently  written  in  London.) 

«  Oh — ^you  are  a  gnasher  of  teeth  in  critioismy  I  see ! — ^you  are  a  lion 
and  a  tiger  in  one,  and  in  a  most  carnivorous  mood,  over  and  above.  My 
dear  Mr.  Home, — do  you  know,  I  could  not  help,  in  the  midst  of  my  horror 
and  Pan-ic  terror,  smihng  outright  at  the  naivete  of  your  doubt  as  to 
whether  my  rhymes  were  really  meant  for  rhymes  at  all  1  That  is  the 
naivete  of  a  right  savage  nature— of  an  Indian  playing  with  a  tomahawk, 
and  speculating  as  to  whether  the  white  faces  had  any  feeling  in  their 
skulls,  *quand  mSme!^  Know  then,  that  my  rhymes  are  really  meant  for 
rhymes — and  that  I  take  them  to  be  actual  rhymes — as  good  rhymes  as 
any  used  by  rhymer — and  that  in  no  spirit  of  carelessness  or  easy  writing, 
or  desire  to  escape  difficulties,  have  I  run  into  them, — but  chosen  them, 
selected  them,  on  principle,  and  with  the  determinate  purpose  of  doing  my 
best,  in  and  outjof  this  poem,  to  have  them  received !  What  you  say  of  a 
'poet's  duty,'  no  one  in  the  world  can  feel  more  deeply  in  the  verity  of  it, 
than  myself.  If  I  fail  ultimately  before  the  public — that  is,  before  the 
people — for  an  ephemeral  popularity  does  not  appear  to  me  worth  trying 
for — it  will  not  be  because  I  have  shrunk  from  any  amount  of  labour — 
where  labour  could  do  anything.  I  have  worked  at  poetry — it  has  not 
been  with  me  reverie,  but  Art.  As  the  physician  and  lawyer  work  at  their 
several  professions,  so  have  I,  and  so  do  I,  apply  to  mine.  And  this  I  say, 
only  to  put  by  any  charge  of  carelessness  which  may  rise  up  to  the  verge  of 
your  lips  or  thoughts. 

**  With  reference  to  the  double  rhyming,  it  has  appeared  to  me  employed 
with  far  less  variety  in  our  serious  poetry  than  our  language  would  admit 
of  genially, — and  that  the  various  employment  of  it  would  add  aiiother 
string  to  the  lyre  of  our  Terpander.*  It  has  appeared  to  me  that  the  single 
rhymes  as  usually  employed,  are  scarcely  as  various  as  they  might  be — " 
[Perfectly  true,  and  also  what  follows.] — "  but  that  of  the  double  rhymes, 

♦  The  masterly  use  of  double,  treble,  and  all  sorts  of  rhymes  in  comic  verse — such 
as  in  "  Hudibras/'  " Don  Juan,'  ** Tom  Hood*s  Poems,"; and  others,  is  some  proof 
of  this  argument. 
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the  obseiration  is  still  truer.  A  great  deal  of  attention — far  more  than  it 
would  take  to  rhyme  with  conventional  accuracy — ^have  I  given  to  the 
subject  of  rhymes,  and  have  determined  in  cold  blood,  to  hazard  some 
experiments.  At  the  same  time,  I  should  tell  you,  that  scarcely  one  of  the 
Pan  rhymes  might  not  separately  be  justified  hy  the  analogy  of  received 
rhymeSy  although  they  have  not  themselves  been  received.  Perhaps  (also) 
4;here  is  not  so  irregular  a  rhyme  throughout  the  poem  of  Pan  as  the 
*  fellow '  and  '  prunel^  *  of  Pope  the  infallible."  [Bad  as  this  may  be — and 
every  j^ei  of  any  vigour,  has  abundance  of  bad,  as  well  as  half  rhymes — ^there 
is  a  marked  difference  between  that  sort  of  badness  and  what  was  pointed 
out  in  the  '  Dead  Pan.']  "  I  maintain  that  my  *  islands '  and  *  silence  '  is  a 
regular  rhyme  in  comparison.  Tennyson's  *  tendons  *  and  *  attendance  *  is 
more  objectionable  to  my  mind  than  either.  You,  who  are  a  reader  of 
Spanish  poetry,  must  be  aware  how  soon  the  ear  may  be  satisfied^  even  by 
a  recurring  voweL  I  mean  to  try  it.  At  any  rate,  there  are  so  few 
regular  double  rhymes  in  the  English  language,  that  we  must  either  admit 
-some  such  trial,  or  eschew  the  double  rhymes  generally  ;  and  I,  for  one,  am 
veiy  fond  of  them,  and  believe  them  to  have  a  power  not  yet  drawn  out  to 
its  length  and  capable  development,  in  our  lyrical  poetiy  especially. 

**  And  now — ^upon  all  this — to  prove  to  you  that  I  do  not  set  ont  on 
"this  question  with  a  minority  of  one — I  take  the  courage  and  vanity  to 
-send  to  you  a  note  which  a  poet  whom  we  both  admire,  wrote  to  a  friend 
of  mine  who  lent  him  the  MS.  of  this  veiy  '  Pan.'  Mark  ! — no  opinion  was 
asked  about  the  rhymes, — the  satisfaction  was  altogether  impulsive — from 
within.  Send  me  the  note  back,  and  never  tell  anybody  that  I  showed  it 
to  you — it  would  appear  too  vain.  Also,  I  have  no  right  to  show  it  It 
was  sent  to  me  as  likely  to  please  me, — and  pleased  me  so  much,  and 
naturally  on  various  accounts,  and  not  least  from  the  beauty  of  the 
figure  used  to  illustrate  my  rhymatology^  that  I  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
i^eep  it.  So,  send  it  back,  after  reading  it  confidentially,  and  pardon  me 
us  much  as  you  can  of  the  self-will  fostered  by  it." 

Perhaps,  under  all  present  circumstances,  I  might  now  have  con- 
sidered myself  exonerated  as  to  the  secret  of  this  praise,  in  the  spirit 
of  which  I  should  have  most  heartily  joined  (while  objecting  to  some 
of  the  letters),  but  of  course  I  took  no  copy  of  the  note,  and  returned 
it  as  requested.  I  even  forget  who  the  poet  was  that  wrote  it,  but 
fancy  it  must  have  been  Lander.  An  allusion  is  next  made  to  some 
critic  in  the  Quarterly  Review^  always  so  fond  of  "  doing  a  mLschief " 
where  poets  and  poetry  are  concerned,  who  carped  and  cavilled  at 
several  paltry  and  insignificant  matters,  such  as  the  use  of  the  word 
"  very,"  and  sounding  the  ed  at  the  close  of  certain  words. 

"Why  shouldn't  I  (also)  say  *  very  pale,'  if  I  please,  for  all  Mr.  Lockhart  ? 
It  is  very  ludicrous,  if  I  may  not !     I  say  no  more  *  verys '  than  othei 
4)eople — ^and  defy  all  the  ci-itics  in  the  world  to  prove  it.     Let  them  count 
and  see.     As  to  Tennyson,  his  admirer  I  am,  and  liis  imitator  I  am  not^  a 
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seirtainly.  Nearly  everything  in  the  *  Seraphim '  was  written  before  I  ever 
read  one  of  hii^  then  published  volumes  :  and  even  the  ^  instructing  the  reader 
x>  say  td^  was  done  on  the  pattern  of  Campbell's  ^  Theodoric/  and  not  from 
]k  later  example.  In  these  last  volumes  of  mine  I  have  eschewed  all  signs 
vrliatever  of  a  diseresis  pronounced  or  unpronounc'd, — so  as  to  give  no 
offence  either  to  myself  or  other  people.  But  it  would  be  sheer  weakness  to 
tliTow  out  a  word  from  your  vocabulary  because  somebody  is  pleased  to 
liang  his  own  foolscap  on  it.  Let  it  hang  there  !  It  is  not  mine, — and  I 
need  not  fear  the  disgrace  of  it. 

"  About  the  *  Pans '  *'  [the  too  frequent  repetitions]  "  you  are  right,  and 
X  shall  thin  them  as  much  as  I  can.  For  all  your  kindness  about  the 
po«m  I  am  also  grateful — 'very  *  grateful,  if  you  will  let  me  be  so  insolent 
^to  Mr.  Lockhart. 

"  You  are  a  bloody  critic,  nevertheless.     I  am  glad  to  hear  of  B        ,  and 
agree  with  you  on  the  point  of  Patmore. 

"  Ever  and  truly  yours, 

"  E.  B.  B.'* 

The  bravely  humorous  use  of  the    epithet  that  has  made  the 

reader  start  with  incredulous  and  comical  dismay  (having  a  back 

leference  to  the  lady's  graphic  allusion  to  lions  and  tigers)  in  defiance 

of  all  its  ordinary  objectionableness,  and  outrage  on  "  ears  polite,"  I . 

could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  omit,  but  "  after  a  struggle  "  have  left 

it  to  the  generous  and  right  appreciation  of  those  readers  who  are  not 

wJikely  to  be  excessively  amused,  even  if  not  quite  approving  of 

it  The  letter  concludes  with  some  genial  criticism  on  the  poetry  of 

the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton,  Rogers,  Patmore,  and  some  others,  which  must 

be  reserved  for  a  future  opportunity. 

Greatly  admiring  and  respecting  the  breadth  of  intention  and 
principle,  as  well  as  the  moral  courage  of  Miss  Barrett,  it  will  readily 
be  supposed  that  I  did  not  think  it  right  to  persevere  with  any  fur- 
ther conmients  on  this  question.  Besides,  it  is  best,  even  with  far 
inferior  persons,  to  avoid  a  sore  subject  The  next  time,  however, 
that  I  went  down  on  my  usual  visit  to  Miss  Mitford,  at  Three  Mile 
Cross,  during  "  the  strawberry  season,"  as  she  called  it,  I  determined 
to  have  the  matter  fully  out  with  her  in  her  garden  summer-house, 
in  face  of  all  the  geraniums.  As  she  was  a  lady  of  the  "  old  school,"  I 
▼as  prepared  for  resistance  when  I  unfolded  my  views  as  to  the  large 
number  of  allowable  rhymes  it  seemed  important,  and  indeed  neces- 
sary, to  admit  in  English  lyrical  verse.  She  broke  in  upon  me  at  the 
outset,  with — *^  Oh,  pray  do  not  teach  or  promulgate  an3rthing  to 
make  the  Art  of  Poetry  easier  and  more  open  to  all-comers.  Do 
e?eiything  you  can  to  throw  all  sorts  of  difficulties  in  the  way.  The 
world  is  over-stocked  already  with  minor  and  minnikin  poets,  and 
the  crop  multiplies  every  year.     One  of  the  very  best  things  I  harf 
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ever  done  in  my  life  is  to  have  nipped  in  the  bud  half-a-dozen  young 
poetesses.  Elegant  girls  have  come  to  me,  declaring  they  had  been 
visited  by  poetical  impulses,  and  begging  me  to  read  what  they  had 
written.  A  very  little|was  enough,  and  I  assured  them  that  such  things 
had  all  been  done  over  and  over  again."  Admitting  the  good  service 
thus  rendered,  not  only  to  the  young  ladies  themselves,  but  to  their 
future  husbands  and  children,  I  still  requested  to  be  heard,  and  told  her 
of  the  recent  correspondence  with  Miss  Barrett.  Tlien  she  listened 
very  attentively.  Repeating  the  broad  views  I  entertained  as  to 
allowable  rhymes,  both  single  and  double,  I  also  spoke  of  the  freedom 
as  well  as  the  harmonious  variety  to  be  attained  by  adopting^  occa- 
sionally, the  Spanish  aaominie  verse,  of  which  our  language  was 
highly  capable,  though  it  had  so  very  seldom  been  used.  Thus  the 
Magico  Prodigioso  of  Calderon  opens  with  this  sort  of  verse  : — 

''En  la  amena  soledad 
De  aquesta  apacible  estancia 
Bellisimo  laberinto 
De  firboles,  floras  y  plantas, 
Podeis  dejarme,  dejando 
Oonmigo,  que  ellos  me  bastan 
For  compania,  los  libros 

Que  OS  mande  sacar  de  casa. 

♦  ♦  ♦  • 

IdoB  los  dos  4  Antioquia, 
Gozad  de  sus  fiestas  varias, 
Y  volved  per  mi  ^  este  sitio, 
Quando  et  sol  cayendo  vaya 
A  sepultarse  en  las  ondas, 
Que  entre  obscuras  nubes  pardas 
Al  gran  cadaver  de  oro 
Son  monumentos  de  plata. 
Aqui  mo  hallareis." 

The  foregoing  lines  have  been  so  admirably  translated  by  Mr. 
Denis  Florence  MacCarthy,  that  although  they  were  only  recently 
published,  I  feel  sure  the  anachronism  of  transcribing  them  here  will 
be  readily  forgiven  : — 

"  In  the  pleasant  solitude 

Of  this  tranquil  spot,  this  thicket 

Formed  of  interlacing  boughs, 

Buds,  and  flowers,  and  shrubs  commingled. 

You  may  leave  me,  leaving  also 

As  my  best  companions,  with  me, 

(For  I  need  none  else)  those  books 

Which  I  bade  you  to  bring  hither. 
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Go  to  Antioch  and  mingle 

In  its  various  sports,  returning 

When  the  sun  descending  sinketh 

To  be  buried  in  the  waves, 

Whioh  beneath  the  dark  clouds'  fringes 

Round  the  royal  corse  of  gold, 

Shine  like  sepulchres  of  silver. 

Here  you'll  find  me."  * 

Could  these  English  lines  have  been  read  to  Miss  Mitford,  it  is 
probable  that  she  would  have  admitted  their  euphonious  flow,  and 
that  one  might  soon  come  not  to  feel  the  loss  of  the  rhymes.  But 
in  the  absence  of  such  an  example.  Miss  Mitfoi-d  simply  agreed 
that  it  was  "  all  very  well  for  the  Spanish,  but  thought  it  wo^Ud  not 
do  in  English  verse."  I  then  told  her  of  the  battle  over  the  "  Dead 
Pan  "  manuscript,  adding  my  objections  to  certain  rhymes  in  another 
of  our  friend's  poems — such  as  "children,"  and  "bewildering," 
and  "stilled  in;"— "resounding"  and  "round  him," — "Heaven" 
and  "unbelieving;" — ^the  fact  being,  whether  the  poetess  intended 
it  or  not,  that  she  was  for  introducing  a  system  of  placing  rhymes 
on  the  first  half  of  the  word,  and  leaving  the  closing  syllable  to 
a  question  of  euphonious  quantity.  Now,  I  frankly  admitted  that 
she  had  effected  this  so  well  that  it  did  not  hurt  my  ear,  and  I  had 
mainly  protested  against  it  as  contrary  to  all  received  usage,  and 
to  save  her  from  critical  onslaught,  especially  of  those  who  could 
not  appreciate  her  genius  and  her  excellence  in  other  respects. 
In  like  manner,  "Bion  "  and  "  undying," — "  Bacchantes"  and  "  grant 
us," — "  deep  in  "  and  "  leaping,"  were  all  rhymes  on  the  first  or  second 
syllable.  I  had,  moreover,  discovered  that  it  had  so  happened,  when 
there  was  no  rhyme  to  a  word,  the  lady  was  inspired,  probably  without 
being  clearly  aware  of  the  fact,  to  unite  another  word  in  the  same 
condition  of  single  life  ;  thus,  among  other  instances, — 

"  But  natural  Beauty  shuts  her  bosom 

To  what  the  natural  feelings  tell ! 
Albeit  I  sigh'd,  the  trees  would  blossom — 
Albeit  I  smiled,  the  blossoms  felL" 

Who  can  say  such  a  euphonious  verse  hurts  the  ear? — and  who 
can  fail  to  admire  it  as  poetry  ?  One  felt  ashamed  of  having  foraged 
out  the  fact  that  there  was  no  rhyme  in  the  English  language  either 
to  "  bosom  "  or  to  "  blossom."  There  seemed,  indeed,  an  et  tu  Brute 
look  through  the  air  on  the  whole  of  these  objections — particularly 

*  Southey  and  Shell^  were  very  harmonious  in  the  use  of  the  short  lines  of  an 
irregular  blank  verse  ;  but  their  rhythmio  quantities  were  as  usual,  and  not  like  the 
above.  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan,  in  his  '  Book  of  Ormi  has  adopted  this  asonanU  verse 
very  successfully. 

TOL.  XXIU.  I  I 
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as  many  of  the  forcgoiDg  examples  are  taken^  not  from  the  ''  Dead 
Pan/'  but  from  a  poem  in  a  foolr-note  of  which  she  makes  such  hand- 
some allusion  to  myself.  If  I  felt  this  at  that  period,  I  feel  it  the  more 
now  she  is  gone.  And,  after  all,  she  may  be  right,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  in  her  struggle  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  lyrical  poetiy. 

Miss  Mitford  smiled  like  a  summer  morning,  but  shook  her  head* 
Early  training  and  fixed  associations  made  her  unable  to  look  at  the 
question  in  any  new  light.  But  it  was  the  same  with  Leigh  Hunt, 
and  others.  The  delightful  authoress  of  "  Our  Village,"  at  the  time 
we  are  writing  about,  was  a  bright  silvery  sixty,  and  her  &ce  always 
shone  as  brightly  as  her  hair.  I  never  saw  a  blooming  girl  of 
sixteen  with  a  more  fruity  hopefulness  in  her  countenance.  Tet  she 
dung  t(>  the  past,  not  because  she  would  not  go  on  with  the  stream 
of  things,  but  because  from  early  tiuining  and  habits  of  mind  she 
c&uld  not  These  new  theories  of  rhymes  outraged  her  notions  of 
propriety,  and,  much  as  she  loved  and  admired  the  poetess^  she 
refused  to  entertain  them,  and  more  than  hinted  reproof  to  me  for 
my  large  allowances  in  such  matters.  The  special  examples  I  had 
given  she  met  with  the,  following  anecdote  of  another  person,  which, 
had  it  been  narrated  with  any  humorous  or  graphic  art  of  the 
ordinary  sort,  would  have  had  a  i-ather  ludicrous  effect.  As  it  is,  I 
have  some  ''compunctious  visitings"  in  giving  it.  But  Miss 
Mitford's  humour  was  of  a  ]peculiar  kind.  She  never  adorned  or 
"embellished,"  or  used  any  mimetic  art — if  she  really  possessed  any 
— ^but  just  placed  the  facts  in  a  simple  and  prominent  position,  and 
slowly  and  drily  delivered  them  with  all  the  gravity  of  a  chronicle. 
Strongly  objecting  to  the  rhyming  licences  adopted  by  the  poetess, 
she  thus  proceeded  to  account  for,  and  in  part  excuse  them.  "  Our 
dear  friend,  you  are  aware,  never  sees  anybody  but  the  members  of 
her  own  family,  and  one  or  two  othera     She  has  a  high  opinion  of  the 

skill  in  reading,  as  well  as  the  fine  taste  of  Mr. ,  and  she  gets 

him  to  read  her  new  poems  aloud  to  her,  and  so  tries  them  upon 
him  (as  well  as  herself),  something  after  the  manner  of  Voltaire  with 

regard  to  a  far  less  elegant  authority.     So  Mr. stands  upon  the 

hearth-mg,  and  uplifts  the  MS.,  and  his  voice,  while  our  dear'  friend 
lies  folded  up  in  Indian  shawls  upon  her  sofa,  with  her  long  black 
tresses  streaming  over  her  bent-down  head,  all  attention.  Now,  dear 
Mr. has  lost  a  front  tooth — not  quite  a  front  one,  but  a  side- 
front  one — and  this,  you  see,  causes  a  defective  utterance.  It  does 
not  induce  a  lisp,  or  a  hissing  kind  of  whistle,  as  with  low  people 
similarly  circumstanced,  but  an  amiable  indistinctness,  a  vague 
softening  of  syllables  into  each  other, — so  that  ailavce  and 
ilance,  would  really  sound  very  like  one  another, — and  so  would 
chUdrin  and  bewildrin — baccliantes  and  gi^ant-es,  don*t  you  see  ?** 
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On  the  other  hand,  while  really  perfect  rhymes  to  "dawy" — 

"  e^iflpua**— and  *'busy**  are    found  in   "crazy;*— ''young.*"  and 

••  dizzy  ; " — ^there  are  no  English  rhymes,  to  the  eye,  for  any  of  the 

first  three.     It  will  be  obvious  that  all  the  foregoing  examples  are 

outside  and  far  beyond  the  little  commonplace  objections  to  words, 

wbich  a  better  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  language,  and  an 

examination  of  the  practice  of  all  standard  poets  (who  are  full  of 

licences)  would  put  clean  out  of  court.     Yet  so  strong  is  the  force  of 

habit,  that  Leigh  Hunt — a  poet  of  a  life-long  experience — upon 

coming  to  a  couplet  where  the  words  arch  and  Tporch  were  given  as 

allowable  rhymes — as  they  are,  and  must  be,  with  all  of  similar 

&mily, — ^wrote  in  the  margin  that  they  were  "  most  impossible,"  and 

proposed  to  substitute  the  following, — 

"  A  Serjeant  of  the  Law,  wary  and  wise, 
Whose  robes  had  often  brushed  Paul's  Paradise/'  ko, 

Ptoing  over  the  glaring  paraphrase,  as  there  is  not  one  word  of 

ike  second  line  in  Chaucer  (neither  do  I  consider  the  meaning  at  all 

the  right  one,  and  I  may  frankly  admit  not  feeling  quite  sure  that 

my  own  version  is  accurate),  the  ear  that  would  not  admit  arch  and 

ponA^can  yet  give  paradise  and  wise,  not  perceiving  that  the  s  in  the 

latter  word  is  pronounced  as  z — not  wice,  but  wize — and  takes  rank 

with  the  allowable  rhymes,  like  all  of  that,  as  well  as  the  "  arch  "  and 

"porch,"  dass.     The  late  Lord  Lytton  also,  not  very  long  ago,  made 

ui  objection  of  a  similar  kind  to  a  passage  in  something  I  had  sent 

Mm;  and  then  courteously  added  some  words  of  the  usual  kind 

about  spots  in  the  sun,  and  that  he  supposed  his  "  training  had  led 

liim  to  r^;ard  certain  rules  as  necessary,"  &c.     It  seems  clear  that 

those  who  emancipate  themselves  from  the  old  system,  in  special 

respects,  and  examine  our  language  for  justification,  will  gradually 

become   latitudinarians.     Thus,  while   objecting  to   some  of  Miss 

Banrett's  rhymes   as  inadmissible,    I   yet   consider  there   is  some 

tnith  and  foundation  in  her  defence  of  her  theory.     Many  of  her 

half-rhymes — either  as  consonant  rhymed  with  different  vowels  (like 

imreh,  lurch,   torch,  &c.,  which  are  all  allowable)  or  having-  the 

Aymes  on  the  first  syllable,  and  leaving  only  a  euphonious  ending, 

do  not  really  hurt  the  ear,   the  positive  proof  of  which    is,  that 

the  great    majority  of  her  readers  and  admirers   have   probably 

never  noticed  them.    And  b^  it  ever  borne  m  mi/nd  that  here, 

and  elsewhere,  in  all  critical  strictures,  whenever  there  is  a  doubt  or 

difficulty  with  regard  to  the  propriety  of  a  rhyme,  and  itg  eflfect  upon 

the  ear,  it  is  a  most  unjust  and  erroneous  proceeding  in  estimating 

the  poetry,  to  detach  the  rhymes  from  the  context.     I  only  do  so  on 

this  occasion  from  necessity,  since  the  discussion  is  not  of  poetry, 

I  I  2 
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but  of  fii-st  principles  as  matter  of  language  and  pronunciation.  As 
a  marked  instance  of  effects  on  the  ear,  the  delight  which  children 
take  in  the  old  Nursery  Songs  is  on  account  of  their  rhythmic 
harmonies ;  yet,  in  the  very  great  majority  of  them,  the  music  is  of 
the  kind  of  the  old-fashioned  child-song  of — 

Goosey,  goosey,  Gander ! 
Where  shall  I  wander  % 

Upstairs  ? 

Downstairs  % — 
In  my  Lady's  chamber  ? 

In' chanting  the  foregoing,  nobody — child,  mother,  or  teacher — has 
ever  been  troubled  with  the  dawnimj  and  mawtiing  nonsense,  and 
instructed  the  child  to  say  Gander  and  wann-der,  but  has  accepted 
the  sound  of  o  for  a  good  rhyme  to  the  a  (in  gander,  as  it  is,  and 
must  be),  and  also  the  euphonious  asonante  of  "  chamber  "  as  a  third 
sort  of  rhyme.  (In  the  verb  to  wonder,  the  o  becomes  u  in  pro- 
nunciation.) This  early  illustration  of  our  ear's  education  is  given 
to  show  that  such  things  do  not  really  hurt  the  ear  then,  or  after- 
wards, and  it"  is  only  when  they  are  closely  examined  (as  we  have 
now  been  obliged  to  do)  that  the  objection  arises.  In  like  manner, 
we  may  refer  to  the  favourite  old  sea-song,  by  Dibdin,  of  "Here, 
a  sheer  hulk,  lies  poor  Tom  Bowlin  I "  It  is  quite  too  late  for 
anybody  to  pretend  that  he  has  ever  been  troubled  by  the  "bow- 
lin "  and  "  howling,"  or  "  the  crew  "  and  "  him  to  1 "  No  doubt  all 
tliis  looks  very  like  coming  over  to  the  lady's  side, — and  so  let  it  look, 
for  to  that  side  who  knows  but  future  poets  may  possibly  be  drawn, 
with  more  or  less  variation  of  experiment  and  practice  ? 

The  only  systematic  rhyming  authority  in  the  language  is  Walker's 
Rhyming  Dictionai^,  and  very  laboriously,  and  very  well,  it  is  done. 
As  examples  of  the  licences  of  standard  poets  he  gives  the  following, — 

"  Draw  next  the  patron  of  that  tree  ; 
Draw  Bacchus  and  soft  Cupid  hy^ — Oldham. 

"  Our  thoughtless  sex  is  caught  by  outward  form 
And  empty  noise,  and  loves  itself  in  man,''' — Drydbn. 

**  My  parents  are  propitious  to  my  mali, 
And  she  herself  consenting  to  the  Wm." — Dryden. 

"  One  sees  her  thighs  transformed  ;  another  views 
Her  arms  shoot  out,  and  branching  into  Ixmglis.^^ — Addison. 

This  last  I  thoroughly  justify,  and  do  not  object,  to  the  next : — 

"  Wit,  kindled  by  the  sulphVous  breath  of  vke, 
Like  the  blue  lightning,  while  it  shines  destroys^ — Pope. 
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While  considering  the  last  example  rather  bold,  it  is  nevertheless 
CMlmissible.  In  short,  the  list  of  allowable  rhymes  given  by  Walker 
Ijb  of  an  extent  to  surprise  all  those  who  have  not  gone  much  into 
-i^his  question;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  liberality  becomes 
extended  with  one's  experience.  Yet,  as  before  said,  some  kind  of 
line  should  be  drawn,  however  oscillating ; — and  however  wide  my 
xiotion  of  licence  may  have  be(Bn  thought,  I  am  unable  to  go  quite  to 
-fche  same  lengths  as  the  lexicographer.  He  quotes  the  following  bit 
of  Scriptural  doggerel,  referring  to  one  of  the  Plagues  of  Egypt, 
frankly  intimating  that  it  does  not  offend  his  ear, — 

"  And  how  did  he  commit  their  fruits 
Unto  the  caterpillar, — 
And  eke  the  labour  of  their  hands 
He  gave  to  the  grasshopper,**    • 

Anybody  who  can  stand  that,  can  stand  anything.  Walker's  woixis 
itre, — "I  have  purposely  omitted  many  licences  I  might  have 
produced,  as  judging  them  in  reality  too  licentious.  Among  these, 
liowever,  I  do  Tiot  reckon  this  of  Stemhold  and  Hopkins,  of  Gothic 
memory."  He  then  gives  the  verse  just  quoted.  Our  old  Nursery 
Khymes,  with  all  their  (unobserved)  licences,  never  go  to  such  a 
length.  It  is  simply  ludicrous,  and  the  more  so  from  its  biblical 
l^ravity. 

We  now  come  to  the  vei7  intricate,  many-sided,  opalescent  ques- 

tton  of  Versijlcation — metres,  quantities,  rhythm — and  we  shall  be 

obliged  to  go  back  to  Chaucer,  the  first  great  master  in  our  heroic 

couplets.     As  all  that  has  been  done,  in  that  waty,  since  his  time 

(ad.  1400)   by  the  Elizabethan  poets  and  dramatists, — ^then  by 

Milton,  the  first  great  master  of  our  blank  verse, — then  by  Pope,  and 

his  very  different  school, — then  by  Coleridge,  Shelley,  and  Leigh 

Hunt  (Cowper,  Wordsworth,   Moore,   and   others   keeping  in  the 

legnlar  metrical,  and  almost  metallic,  grooves),  down  to  the  present 

I       day  of  Tennyson,  and  his  peers, — the  mere  opening  of  the  subject 

I      could  not  possibly  be  rendered  lucid  and  acceptable  without  ex- 

'       tending  this  paper  to  a  greater  length  than  I  think  it  would  be 

right  to  intrude  upon  the  courtesy  of  the  Editor  and  Readers  of 

the  Contemporary  Review,     I  therefore  reserve  a  remarkable  Letter 

from  Miss  Barrett,  and  another  from   Leigh  Hunt,  together  with 

such  connecting  observations  as  may  seem  necessary,  for  the  next 

iiutaknent  of  the  present  series. 

R   H.   HORNE. 


CHARITY:   ITS   AIMS  AND  MEANS* 


ADDRESSING  a  body  of  strangers,  1  may  be  permitted  to  begii 
with  a  word  or  two  of  personal  explanation.  First,  my  viev 
about  Charity  are  not  theoretical ;  I  have  worked  tliem  out  id  a  la 
East  London  pariah.  Second,  the  views  which  I  shall  advocate  are  1 
no  means  naturally  congenial  to  me.  I  have  never  been  able  to  wa 
my  own  heart  in  that  solution  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  which  I  am* 
wont  to  recommend  to  young  beginners.  To  this  day  my  heart  a<^-he8 
as  I  hoar  a  case  of  misery  unrelievTjd,  To  this  day  my  reason  aesente 
to,  but  my  heart  dissents  from^,  the  refusal.  I  have  often  wished  that, 
as  in  the  case  of  Henry  VIIL,  familiarity  with  stern  work  had  made 
it  easy.  But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  because  I  feel  this,  that  I 
have  some  confidence  that  the  views  I  advocate  are  tniths.  They 
have  at  least  not  been  adopted  without  much  cost  to  raj'^elf,  if  they 
seem  to  be  carried  out  at  the  cost  of  others.  J 

In  speaking  to  you  on  the  Aims  and  Means  of  t-barity,  it  wiH^ 
be  well  to  say,  in  the  first  instance,  that  Charity  is  designed  U* 
help  othei^,  not   ourselves.     That  may  seem  a  very  trite  remark, 
but  I  doubt  whether  the  full  force  of  it  strikes  all  engaged  in  fho^ 
work.     Charity   is  the  gratification   of  a   sentiment,  as  well   as  j| 


*  A  leotaro  deliverf}d  privately  to  a  body  of  volunteer  vifiitoia  in  Muylebcme^  who 
h&d  found  a  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  trndhing  of  Ohrist  with  the  oondumonB  of 
charity  ref  ormera. 
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part  of  Christian  duty.  It  is  a  part  of  Christian  duty — a  part 
to  which  men  have  been  stirred  up  by  preaching,  because  they  are 
so  liable  to  neglect  it — ^it  is  also  a  sentiment  which  the  most 
thoughtless  and  irreligious  frequently  gratify.  From  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  preached  as  a  religious  duty^  people  have  sometimes  looked 
upon  it  rather  as  a  training-ground  for  their  own  benefit,  than  in 
its  effect  on  others.  Many  people  look  on  the  pooror  classes  as 
allowed,  by  a  wise  discretion  of  Providence,  to  exist  in  order  that  the 
rich  may  have  a  means  of  saving  their  own  souls.  Poverty  is  not 
looked  upon  as  an  evil  remediable  by  the  better  organisation  of  social 
relations,  and  by  the  reformation  of  individual  character,  but  as  a 
necessary  evil,  designed  as  aforesaid  to  1[)enefit  the  leisurely  by 
giving  them  cases  by  which  they  may  perfect  themselves  in  spiritual 
medicine.  It  is  as  if  a  schoolmaster  should  consider  ignorance  as 
spectally  designed  with  the  final  cause  of  the  creation  and  perfection 
of  schoolmasters ;  as  if  a  medical  man  should  look  on  sickness  as  a 
divine  institution  for  the  education  of  surgeons  and  physicians.  Li 
other  cases  we  meet  with  an  evil,  and  we  say.  How  are  we  to  remedy 
it  ?  Here  we  quote  the  words  of  the  Bible—"  The  poor  shall  never 
cease  out  of  the  land,'' — and  omit  to  look  at  the  verse  lying  hard  by — 
"  Save  when  there  shall  be  no  poor  among  you.  Only  if  thou  carefully 
hearken  unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  observe  and  do  all  the 
commandments  which  I  command  thee  this  day."  It  is  in  the  attempt 
to  practise  on  the  poor,  to  try  and  do  ourselves  good  by  being  kind  to 
them,  that  so  much  mischief  has  arisen.  It  is  this  which  has  made 
some  kindness  so  distasteful  to  the  poor,  that  one  woman  said,  when 
she  heard  that  her  visitor  was  ill — "  Poor  lady,  I  am  sorry  for  her ; 
but  there's  one  comfort — she's  a  lady;  she  won't  have  to  be  read  to 
and  prayed  over." 

But  charity  is  also  a  sentiment — ^the  gratification  of  a  natural 
impulse.  We  all  know  the  old  story  of  the  king  who  called  his 
courtier's  attention  to  the  misery  of  a  beggar,  and  having  elicited 
an  expression  of  sympathy,  took  the  courtier's  cloak  to  clothe  the 
beggar.  If  there  be  a  touch  of  exaggeration  in  the  king's  conduct, 
the  story  serves,  like  most  caricatures,  to  bring  out  the  tendency  of 
certain  actions  which,  as  depicted  in  the  prose  of  every-day  life,  do 
not  strike  us.  The  king  who  finds  it  pleasant  to  give  away  another's 
doak  would  see  no  joke  in  giving  his  own  away.  The  courtier  thought 
he  had  a  real  sentiment  of  pity  for  the  man,  but  is  surprised  at  nothing 
so  much  as  that  his  own  cloak  should  be  taken  to  relieve  him.  He 
would  have  given  money,  with  far  more  consideration  as  to  the  amount 
necessary  than  he  would  have  bestowed  on  the  purchase  of  a  new 
cloak, — but  money  he  would  have  given  because  the  sight  of  nakedness 
is  unpleasant.     Much  of  our  desire  to  do  away  with  misery  rests  on 
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the  same  wish  to  get  rid  of  an  offence  to  our  aestheticism,  which 
makes  us  paper  our  rooms  with  pretty  paper  and  cover  the  brown 
garden  ground  with  bright  flowers.  And  the  gratification  of  the 
sense  of  compassion  is  not  to  be  mistaken  for  charity,  else  we  shall 
some  day  fall  into  the  error  of  the  titled  lady  who  was  so  much  struck 
by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford's  sermon  that  she  borrowed  a  &o  note  for 
the  collection  which  she  forgot  to  repay.  Charity,  then,  does  not 
mean  doing  good  to  our  own  souls  by  the  development  of  a  virtue  at 
the  expense  of  others'  sufferings ; — ^their  misery  is  not  to  be  used 
to  force  our  spiritual  growth  5 — nor  is  it  a  sentiment  to  be  gratified  at 
a  little  cost  to  ourselves.  Charity — caritas — ^never  exists  till  its 
object  is  dear  to  us,  till  we  have  learned  to  establish  a  relation  of 
love  between  us  and  it. 

;  With  the  acceptance  of  these  truths,  so  self-evident  that  I  am 
almost  ashamed  to  dwell  on  them,  the  work  of  Charity  is  at  once 
cleared  of  many  of  the  evils  which  have  disfigured  it.  It  has  been 
the  unholy  union  of  Charity  with  weakness  and  selfishness  which 
bas  made  her,  lovely  in  herself,  the  parent  of  that  hideous  progeny, 
imposture,  improvidence,  and  pauperism. 

Our  first  principle  being  to  do  as  much  good  as  we  can  to  the 
sufferer,  without  reference  to  our  own  feelings,  we  shall  go  to  the 
.case  with  much  the  same  feeling  as  a  doctor  goes  to  a  case,  deter- 
mined indeed  to  do  his  best  to  relieve  it,  but  determined  also  never 
•to  sacrifice  the  future  well-being  of  the  patient  to  any  whim  which 
in  the  weakness  of  suffering  he  implores  him  to  gratify,  to  any 
course  of  ti-eatment  which  would  produce  speedy  relief  at  the  cost 
of  weakness  and  pain  afterwards.  Each  case  must  form  a  separate 
study,  though  the  general  principles  of  practice  will  soon  be  acquired. 
Thus  when  we  go  to  a  case  the  first  question  will  be  not  what  are 
we  to  do  to  relieve  present  misery  ?  but  here  is  a  case  of  distress,  how 
am  I  to  put  these  pei*sons  in  a  condition  in  which  such  distress  will 
never  recur?  And  in  the  consideration  of  such  cases  we  shall  find 
great  assistance  : — 1st,  in  the  recognition  of  the  principle  that  it  is 
God's  will  that  evil  should  not  be  put  out  at  once  ;  or,  to  state  the 
truth  in  another  way,  that  good  should  be  slowly  developed.  Try 
and  conceive  yourself  standing,  with  your  present  knowledge  of  Ood's 
designs,  on  the  earth  as  the  temple  of  creation  slowly  grew  from  its 
formless  foundations.  Often  and  often  as  you  saw  the  whole  surface 
of  the  earth  producing  only  the  lowest  kind  of  organisms,  you  would 
have  wondered  why,  if  the  purpose  of  God  was  to  fit  the  world  for 
the  habitation  of  man,  so  much  time  was  wasted.  You  would  have 
stood  whilst  the  lower  series  of  rocks  were  in  formation,  and 
marvelled  that  creative  energy  should  be  wasted  on  the  organisms 
that  swayed  in  the  rippling  water,  and  vegetated  in  the  liquid  mud. 
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oiganisms  whose  beauties  needed  a  microscope  to  exhibit  them. 
You  might  later  have  stood  in  awe  at  the  giant  forests  which 
encumbered  the  earth,  at  the  glades  songless  for  want  of  birds,  and 
voiceless  as  regards  man.  And  as  age  on  age  rolled  on,  and  the  trees 
rotted  on  the  lifeless  earth,  again  and  again  would  have  risen  to 
your  lips  the  question,  To  what  purpose  is  this  waste?  Or  you 
would  have  later  looked  with  interest  on  the  strange  development  of 
mammal  life,  at  a  time  when  the  animals  lived  but  to  war  on  each 
other,  when  no  human  intelligence  had  interposed  to  help  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  to  turn  the  strength  of  some  to  use,  and  to 
put  down  the  violence  of  others.  All  this  you  would  have  marvelled 
at  if  you  had  been  made  a  participator  of  the  ultimate  designs  of 
the  great  Architect  of  Creation.  Even  now  you  can  only  catch  a 
glimpse  here  and  there  of  His  meaning.  You  can  now  see  that  the 
waste  of  which  you  complained  in  the  great  vegetable  period  was 
no  waste  ;  that  without  the  heat  stored  up  in  the  coal  measures,  the 
magnificent  activity  of  the  19th  century  could  never  have  been 
developed.  The  seeming  waste  was  but  the  waste  of  one  who  throws 
seed  into  the  earth  that  it  may  multiply  instead  of  using  it  in  the 
unproductive  condition. 

'.  Or  if  you  take  the  converse  of  the  truth,  that  evil  is  slowly 
destroyed,  the  history  of  mankind  reads  you  the  same  lesson  as 
that  of  the  earth  on  which  they  live.  It  took  centuries  for 
the  Israelitish  race  to  exterminate  idolatry,  and  to  erect  the 
great  principle  of  Monotheism.  Hundreds  of  years  elapsed  ere 
the  Romans  gave  to  the  world,  in  place  of  the  wasted  energies  of 
individuals,  and  individual  tribes,  the  grand  conception  of  an 
organized  empire.  If  it  took  long  for  the  Bomans  to  develope  law, 
it  has  taken  no  less  a  time  for  our  country  to  present  to  mankind 
the  principles  of  constitutional  liberty.  The  world  which  waited  so 
many  thousand  years  for  Christ  must  not  be  impatient.  And  you 
find  further  that  there  is  no  waste  of  time  in  the  slow  development 
of  such  truths,  and  the  gi'adual  extermination  of  the  corresponding 
evils.  It  has  occurred  again  and  again  that  some  man  has  arisen 
before  his  time  and  advanced  that  as  truth,  which  has  been  generally 
accepted  as  such  only  after  many  centuries.  He  has  succeeded  in 
impressing  some  few  with  his  notions,  but  the  evil  he  tried  to 
suppress  has  arisen  again  and  again  in  new  forms,  till  by  slow 
degrees  the  evil  has  been  for  ever  put  out,  and  the  truth  seated  on 
impregnable  foundations.  You  must  often  have  had  to  take  refuge 
in  some  such  thoughts  as  these  when,  impatient  for  some  political  or 
religious  reform,  for  the  redress  of  some  grievance,  or  the  introduction 
of  some  beneficial  measure,  you  have  been  tempted  to  cry  out :  "  The 
earth  is  given  into  the  hand  of  the  wicked  :   He  covereth  the  faces 
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of  the  judges  thereof;  if  Dot,  where  and  who  is  He  ? "   It  is  then  tliat 
yon  have  taken  comfort  in  the  thought,  that  if  He  did  not  exterminate  i 
the  evil  at  once,  He  was  waiting  only  to  do  it  more  effectually.     He 
must  allow  the  tares  to  grow  witli  the  wheat  to  fruit  before  He  cau  i 
separate  them.      He  must  let  the  tumour  obtain  a  certain  develop-  \ 
ment  before  He  can  operate  for  its  removal. 

This  conusideration  of  the  gradual  process  of  God  s  works  will  be 
most  valuable  to  you.  It  will  make  all  schemes  of  wholesale  demo- 
lition and  reconstruction  of  houses,  all  schemes  of  clothing  and 
blanketiug  whole  dii^tricts,  of  magic  processes  of  the  sudden  reforma- 
tion of  classes,  by  temperance  movements,  or  revivals,  seem  to  you 
a£>  unpractical  as  they  are  impossible.  And  day  by  day  as  you  go 
back  from  your  work  disheartened  by  failure,  and  desponding  at 
the  alight  impression  made  on  the  evils  of  the  world,  you  will  say 
to  yourselves,  ''God's  mills  grind  slowly/'  I  must  wait,  and  be 
patient.  Ho  has  been  patient  with  me.  Ink-pen  Court  is,  after  all,  no 
blacker  than  my  own  heart,  its  progress  towards  a  very  low  standard 
of  piirfcction  not  one  whit  slower. 

And  the  second  great  principle  you  will  realize  is  the  raercy  of  1 
withholding  present  relief.  You  will  have  learnt  in  your  study  i 
of  God*s  development  of  mankind,  by  the  processes  which  history 
reveals,  that  seeming  evil  is  only  good  in  disguise.  Shall  we  take  a 
case  from  the  terrible  famine  we  are  apprehending  in  our  dependency 
of  India  ?  Such  an  awful  catastrophe  as  that  which  subjects  some 
twelve  to  twenty  millions  of  men  to  the  horrors  of  impending  star- 
vation, such  a  calamity  which  cnifeht-s  out  hope  for  the  futui-e,  and 
leaves  men  a  prey  to  the  ilespondency  of  a  hopeless  fatalism  ;  what 
good  can  there  be  in  that  ?  Well,  you  have  to  look  at  history  and 
see  how  the  fate  of  the  world  depended  on  the  famine  of  Egypt 
The  nation  which  was  for  so  many  centuries  to  be  the  depository  of 
God's  revelation,  which  was  to  hand  on,  like  the  torch-bearera  of  the 
Ceramicon,  from  century  to  century  and  nation  to  nation,  the  torch 
kindled  at  the  lamp  of  truth,  must  be  educated  to  perform  its  mission. 
Men  whoso  whole  life  is  spent  in  the  solitude  of  vast  pasture  landd^J 
men  whose  knowledge  of  organization  does  not  extend  beyond  thej 
requirements  of  a  petty  tribe,  men  the  area  of  whose  knowledge  is] 
confined  to  a  little  experience  in  cattle-breeding  and  farming,  were 
not  fitted  to  rule  the  destinies  of  the  Avorid,  The  men  who  have 
wrought  religious  revolutions  have  sonietimea  come  horn,  the  deserts, 
but  the  men  who  have  had  to  develope  the  pojitical  systems  which  m 
are  as  the  lamp  to  the  liglit,  must  be  practised  in  the  knowledge  of^ 
men.  Therefore  Israel  went  down  to  Egypt,  and  learned  in  all  the 
wisdom  and  kuowledge,  the  arts,  and  sciences,  the  history,  and  the 
mystery  of  Egypt,  developed  afterwards  that  political  constitution, 
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luced  those  lawgivers  and  propbetn^  whose  influence  lias  been  so 
great  in  tlie  worlds  that  men  have  ever  since  been  copying  or  parody- 
ing tbem,  and  have  been  either  stirred  by  their  productions  to  the 
^Finest  enthusiasm,  or  by  the  parody  of  them  to  the  must  earnest 
opposition.     The    famine   which    determined   the  fate  of  Israel  by 
riving  them  from  their  own  land  has  had  its  counterpart-s  through 
"history,  the  latest  of  which,  the  great  Irish  famine  of  1847,  will  form 
no  unimportant  landmark  in  the  development  of  our  Colonial  Em- 
pire.   And  still  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  only  waiting 
[)r  the  people  to  colonize  them,  millions  of  acres  which  could  not  be 
[)lonized  by  white  men,  or  at  least  not  without  much  assistance  from 
men  born  in  a  warmer  clime.     If  then  we  had  unhmited  resources 
.  our  command,  should  we  be  doing  the  wisest  thing  in  feeding  these 
Indians  at  their  own  hearth  side  ?  should  we  not  do  better  work- 
ing with  the  famine,  to  help  them  to  colonize  those  vast  regions 
of  South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  where  there  is  a  chance  for 
leach  man  to  develope  into  a  landed  proprietor  ?     Famines  are  cruel 
only  with  the  cruelty  of  the  eagle  who  atirreth  up  her  nest  j  they  are 
the  loud-spoken  command—"  Wherefore  liest  thou  on  thy  face  before 
me?     Speak  unto  the  people  that  they  go  forward/'     Or  shall  we 
take  an  example  of  the  value  of  withholding,  not  from  the  history  of 
the  world  at  large,  but  of  that  home  life  of  which  we  are  all,  whether 
we  would   be  or  not,  witnesses  if  not  students  ?     The  history  of  the 
education  of  each  one  of  us  is  the  development  of  character  by  the 
lefusal  of  certain   things  which  seem  to  us  m  our  childhood  indis- 
pensable.    A  Utopian  would  have  made  the  world  very  difi'erently  ; 
aotbing  ia  so  absurd  as  the  waste  of  time  and  the  want  of  economy 
m  the  production  of  a  human  being.     That  he  should  absolutely 
come  into  the  world  without  the  power  of  balance,  whicii  would 
e&able  him  to  walk^  and  the  power  of  articulation,  which   would 
euable   him   to   talk,   seems   truly   absurd.       He   is   denied    those 
requisites,  and  in  the  rough  and  ready  school  of  tumbles  he  learns  to 
bftlaacc  himself,  as  in  the  school  of  necessity  he  leai-ns  ultimately  to 
^pre8S  his  wants  in  words  instead  of  squalls.     But  in  so  far  as  in 
after-life  this  principle   is  recognized,  tliat  the  wants  of  a  child  are 
oot  to  be  gratified  at  once,  but  that  in  climbing  the  hill  Difficulty 
b«  is  to  develope  those  powers   which  he  will  afterwards  exercise  in 
A  more   pleasurable    way,   does  the    child    become   a   useful   man. 
The  mother  who  spoils  her  chUd  prepares  for  herself  a  misery  which 
Vfill  by  no  means  atone  for  the  injury  which  she  inflicts  on  him,  and  her 
o>odttct  is  paralleled   by  the  weak-minded  philanthropist  who  starts 
with  the  notion  that  if  misery  exists,  the  best  thing  is  to  relieve  it 
immediately.     I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  present  to  you  any 
solution  of  the  problem  of  evil     But  this  you  must  allow^  that  if 
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we  had  thought  tliat  the  best  way  of  treating  evil  was  always  to  get 
rid  of  it  in  the  shortest  way,  half  the  secrets  of  science  would  have 
remained  undiscovered.  We  are  not  to  be  more  compassionate — to 
fancy  onrseiveH  more  merciful  than  Goi  We  shall  never  fathom 
the  mystery  why  He  has  made  the  world  so  beautiful,  and  yet 
allowed  many  men  to  be  born  with  eyes  which  cannot  see  this.  | 
We  shall  never  understand  wliy  the  animals  arc,  as  a  rule,  so  per- 
fectly formed,  and  yet  there  are  so  many  human  cripples.  And  yet 
we  believe  that  the  same  hand  conditioned  the  lots  of  both,  though  the 
only  gleam  of  mercy  which  we  can  cloarly  trace  is,  that  the  animal  with 
no  power  to  remedy  the  evil  by  mechanical  means  is  generally  formed 
perfect,  whilst  deformity  more  frequently  exists  among  men  who  have  I 
the  power  of  alleviating  the  disease ;— save  that  we  know  further, 
that  there  are  other  things  equally  beautiful  with  pretty  flowers,  and 
healthful  animals,  and  that  the  virtues  of  kindliness,  sympathy,  and 
tenderness,  tlie  most  precious  gifts  bestowed  on  man,  are  directly 
developed  by  the  presence  of  these  helpless  mortals. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  point  out  how  Christ  our  great  exemplar  wit-  \ 
nessed  in  the  exercise  of  His  power  to  the  self-repression  which  I  am 
trying  to  enforce  on  you.  The  Ciospellers  had  no  hesitation  in  re-  | 
cording  miracles,  they  are  troubled  with  no  such  doubts  as  sometimeii  | 
destroy  our  comfort.  And  yet  they  represent  Him  as  healing  only 
one  out  of  the  great  crowd  of  blind,  lame,  halt,  and  withered,  who 
lay  by  the  pool  of  Bethesda ;  they  record  only  three  cases  of  raising 
of  the  dead.  Now  take  whatever  view  of  miracles  yon  will,  this  is  a  , 
strange  fact.  Believe  them,  if  you  will,  to  rest  on  the  testimony  of  j 
honest  witnesses,  who  fancied  they  saw  only  what  they  wished  to  see, 
or  exaggerated  reports  of  events  referable  to  natural  causes,  Chris- 
tianity, so  far  as  I  understand  it,  would  not  Io.se  all  if  it  lost  some- 
thing, supposing  the  miracles  could  be  disproved.  Talking  this  view^ 
you  would  find  it  a  marvellous  thing,  that  instead  of  the  host  of  1 
miracles  which  crowd  round  the  histories  of  later  saints,  you  should 
iind  comparatively  few  collected  round  the  life  of  Him»  who  is  above 
them  all,  and  those  few  worked  after  careful  investigation  of  the 
moral  condition  of  each  patient.  Take  the  other  view,  to  me  incom- 
parably the  higher  as  well  as  the  moat  natural,  that  He,  as  the 
Lord  of  humanity  coming  to  restore  man*s  moral  nature,  was  able  by 
his  intimate  comni union  with  God  to  see  into  the  methods  by  which 
the  working  of  nature,  which  is  the  working  of  Clod,  could  be  set  right, 
where  by  some  breach  of  God's  Law  it  had  gone  wrong,  and  thei'eby 
witnessing  to  men  that  God  cared  for  the  bodies  as  well  as  the  souls 
,  of  men  (for  the  whole  man,  and  not  only  for  that  religious  part  to  ■ 
which  pietists  have  directed  their  whole  attention) — then  you  have 
the  most  convincing  testimony  to  the  truth  which  I  am  trying  to  put 
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before  you,  that  true  mercy  is  far  different  from  weak  sympathy, 
that  profuse  liberality  is  a  gross  parody  on  Divine  beneficence.  The 
hesitation,  the  delay,  reported  before  the  working  of  many  of  the 
miracles,  acquire  in  this  view  a  new  significance. 

But  such  views  as  those  I  have  advocated  can  only  be  held  with  safety 
in  connection  with  a  deep  recognition  of  a  third  truth ;  viz.  that  the 
evils  of  the  world  are  intended  to  work  out  their  good  results  only 
through  the  co-operation  of  man.     Held  in  its  naked  simplicity,  this 
truth  would  leave  us  heartless  and  hopeless  fatalists.    The  recognition 
of  the  fact,  that  evil  may  produce  good,  must  not  be  interpreted  into«« 
the  statement  that  it  must  necessarily  do  so— at  any  rate  the  good 
which  comes  out  of  the  evil  will  be  produced  the  more  speedily  for  the 
interference  of  man.     For  Ood  has  appointed  man  as  a  fellow-worker 
together  with  Him  ;  and  man's  efforts  must  certainly  be  to  do  away 
with  as  much  evil  as  he  can.   If  I  recognize  it  as  a  law  of  nature  that 
matter  left  to  itself  remains  at  rest,  and  further,  that  the  attraction  of 
gravitation  and  cohesion  may  be  very  beneficial,  I  am  not  considered 
at  any  rate  now-a-days  to  be  flying  in  the  face  of  nature,  if  I 
endeavour  to  overcome  the  inertia  of  matter,  and  to  annihilate  the 
force  of  cohesion,  by  mechanical  or  chemical  forces ;  I  am  not,  as  they 
fancied  of  old,  flying  in  the  face  of  nature,  I  am  only  bringing  new 
laws  of  nature  into  play.    There  was  a  time,  you  know,  when  men 
thought  that  they  ought  to  bow  to  the  will  of  God  in  disease, — when 
to  seek  to  the  physicians,  and  not  to  the  Lord,  was  considered  im- 
piety ;  *  now-a-days,  when  the  "  Peculiar  People  "  seek  to  the  Lord, 
and  not  to  the  physicians,  we  consider  them  equally  impious.      We 
are  to  look  then  on  moral  evils,  as  we  look  on  physical  evils,  as  only 
invitations  to  fresh  exertion.     We  are  workers  together  with  God 
when  we  try  to  overcome  them,  but  the  work  must  be  in  the  same 
direction  as  God's  work.     The  wild  birds  of  the  country  are  useful — 
they   eat   the  grubs  and  vermin — ^therefore,  do  not  interfere  with 
them.     If  you  don't,  you  will  find  they  eat  seed  and  poultry  as  well 
as  worms  and  weasels.     The  wild  birds  are  harmful,  they  are  destroy- 
ing all  our  seeds,  all  our  poultry ;  let  us  exterminate  them.     If  you 
do,  the  vermin  will  multiply  upon  you,  and  you  will  need  a  Birds' 
Preservation  Act.     So  it  is  not  in  morals  only  that  you  have  to  keep 
the  exact  middle,  to  recognize  that  either  of  two  onposing  courses  of 
conduct,  if  carried  to  extremes,  will  be  productive  of  harm. 

I  can  quite  fancy,  for  I  have  felt  it,  the  difficulty  which  will  arise  in 
the  minds  of  some.  Am  I  to  usurp  the  place  of  God,  and  to  pronounce 
sentence  against  my  fellow  man ;  to  say  that  he  is  to  be  left  unre- 
lieved on  account  of  his  past  transgressions  ?  Am  I,  who  believe  that 
God  is  as  merciful  to  others  as  He  has  been  to  me,  to  act  as  if  I,  His 

*  2  Chion.  zri.  12. 
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representative  in  this  work,  had  no  mercy  ?  How  can  I  make  my  wa; 
with  thera,  how  c.in  I  hope  to  lead  them  up  to  higher  things,  if  they 
leani  from  me  this  is  all  that  wise  mercy  has  to  say  to  them  ?  Surely 
men  are  not  to  be  won  so.  I  have  hinted  half  the  answer:  in  man 
relations  of  life,  in  your  relatioirs  with  your  children,  you  must  act  so  ; 
as  a  magistrate,  as  an  employer  of  1  ah  our,  you  must  in  many  case! 
act  60.  Only  the  tone  in  which  the  judgment  is  delivered,  only  the 
face  which  looks  into  their  face,  tells  the  real  story.  There  is  another 
half  to  the  answer.  Bid  t.liere  exist  no  poor  hiw  in  this  country,  your 
position  would  be  a  very  difficult  one ;  but  as  there  is,  as  there  is'jfl 
pubhc  charity  for  all  who  will  avail  themselves  of  it,  you  will  say  to^ 
them,  "  I  must  leave  you  to  other  agencies ;  I  shall  still  \isityou  ;  if  you 
go  into  the  house,  I  shall  hope  to  see  you  when  you  come  out.  Public 
charity  is  no  more  degrading  to  receive  than  private  bounty,  though 
it  be  much  less  pleasant.  Some  day  you  will  see  that  I  have  been 
acting  the  kindest  part  to  you/'  Only  in  some  such  way  as  this  can 
you  really  make  charity  bear  equally  on  all.  It  is  not  so  much  a 
case  of  refusing  mercy  to  the  undeserving  poor,  as  recognizing  the 
rights  of  the  deserving  poor.  This  is  somewhat  of  a  digression  forced 
upon  me  by  the  uprising  of  a  question,  which  I  know  you  have  all 
put  to  yourselves.  I  return  to  my  theme— your  co-operation  in  the 
removal  of  evil 

If  what  I  have  said  has  gone  home  to  yonr  reason,  then  yon  will 
see  with  me  that  what  you  and  I  have  to  do,  is  to  try  and  meet  the 
disease  with  which  we  have  to  fight,  not  so  much  in  its  symptoms 
as  in  its  causes.  When  the  cholera  had  visited  this  cotmtry  several 
times,  and  the  doctors  were  quite  abroad  as  to  what  remedies' 
shonld  be  used,  it  occurred  to  Dr.  Snow,  that  though  it  was  difficult 
to  cure,  it  might  be  possible  to  prevent  it.  The  Rev.  Henry  White- 
head and  Dr.  Snow  traced  back  to  impure  water  the  origiu  of  a^ 
certain  outbreak  of  cholera.  Straightway  we  began  to  put  our  water 
supply  in  order.  And  we  produced  this  remarkable  result :  that,  in 
the  places  wher^  cholera  was  most  virulent  in  the  former  epidemic^ 
no  cholera  to  speak  of  exhibited  itself  in  18G6  ;  its  ravages  in  that 
year  were  almost  confined  to  one  part  of  London.  Subsequent 
investigation  proved  that  it  was  due  there  to  impure  water ;  the 
courts  in  Whitechapel  supplied  with  the  New  River  Company's  water 
escaped  the  scourge,  the  streets  and  courts  supplied  with  East 
London  water  suffered  terribly.  Leakage  of  an  impure  river  into 
one  of  the  reservoirs  was  proved,  and  now  when  we  expect  an  attack, 
we  do  not  look  so  much  to  the  question  as  to  which  of  the  manr 
remedies  will  cure  it,  as  to  the  question  whether  the  water  supply  is 
in  such  a  condition  as  to  prevent  it.  Just  in  the  same  way,  this  evil 
of  pauperism  has  been  progressing,  and  remedies  have  been  tried  and 
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tried  in  vain.    We  oame  to,  such  a  crisis  about  1832^  that  a  new 
poor  law  was  necessary,  and  that  was  passed  in  1884.    The  remedy 
worked  well  for  a  time,  but  in  1866  the  condition  of  the  London 
poor  was  such,  that  new  remedies  had  to  be  devised.    We  have  by 
means  of  further  supervision,  of  special  treatment  for  vagrants,  of 
strict  maintenance  of  the  restriction  of  out-door  relief,  produced  such 
an  effect,  that  a  large  workhouse  built  for  the  able-bodied  poor  in 
Whitechapel  is  untenanted,  and  that  the  pauperism  of  the  Metropolis 
has  enormously  decreased.    But  the  paupeiism  of  the  country,  which 
is  still  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  just  limits,  which  is  a  disgrace  on  a 
country  accumulating  capital  by  the  £100,000,000  a  year,  will  never 
be  put  an  end  to  by  the  operation  of  the' poor  law.     The  very  exist- 
ence of  a  poor  law,  the  very  fact  that  there  does  exist  a  provision  for 
all  who   cannot  provide  for  themselves,  is  a  direct  incentive  to 
pauperism,  and  to  the  neglect  of  social  ties.    Because  there  is  a  poor- 
house  to  go  to,  men  run  the  chance  of  the  resort  to  it,  luck  failing — 
the  very  fact  that  their  relatives  have  a  i-efuge  there  makes  the 
less  scrupulous  decline  the  burden  of  their  old  relations.     Aud  it 
must  be  soi     For  the  poor  law  has  very  slight  preventive  action ; 
it  is  in  the  main  a  curative  process.     Do  not  think  that  I   wish 
to  say  hard  things   against  it.     I   say  that  for  the  time  being 
it  is  the  best,  the  only,  method  of  dealing  with  a  great  evil.     I 
would  use  it  as  I  would  use  a  carriage  when  I  could  not  find   a 
railway,  but  I  would  try  might  and  main  to  get  a  railway  made.     I 
may  be  sanguine,  but  I  look  forward  to  a  time  when  we  shall  return 
to  the  original  principle  of  the  poor  law,  and  consider  poverty  a 
crime.     I  have  no  doubt  that  the  severe  laws  against  beggars  in  the 
Tudor  period  were  a  part  of  the  rough  and  ready  legislation  of  those 
days,  which  sought  rather  to  put  an  end  to  an  evil  than  to  consider 
whether  the  remedy  was  strictly  just.     But  the  time  to  which  I  look 
forward  cannot  come  whilst  I  live.     It  will  take  centuries  perhaps  to 
raise  the  class  with  whom  we  have  to  deal  out  of  their  present  condi- 
tioiL     But  when  we  have  learnt  how  to  do  so,  then  we  shall  have 
solved  the  question  of  pauperism.     Now  we  are  dealing  with  the 
poisoned  river;  we  must  cut  off  the  poisonous  supplies.     And  any 
measure  taken  to  raise  the  whole  tone  of  the  class  in  which  pauperism 
exists,  is,  if  a  wise  one,  more  efficacious  than  twenty  measures  to 
remedy  the  evils  of  pauperism  in  its  development. 

It  is  that  which  has  brought  us  here  to-day.  Some  years  ago,  when 
this  problem  pf  pauperism  was  weighing  for  the  first  time  very  heavily 
on  me,  I  read  of  Miss  Octavia  Hill's  work,  and  saw  in  it  that  for  which 
I  had  been  looking — a  method  of  attacking  pauperism  in  its  sources. 
Of  the  nature  of  that  work  I  need  not  speak  to  you,  who  are,  many 
of  you,  engaged  in  it.     It  proceeds  on  the  principle  that  if  men  and 
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women  are  to  be  raised  out  of  pauperism,  you  must  improve  tbe  con- 
ditions of  thinr  existence,  and  that  to  improve  the  conditions  of  their 
existence  you   must  engage  them  in  co-operation    with  you.     You 
must  improve  the  condition's  of  their  existence :    I  very  much  doul: 
whether,  if  you  or  I  were  compelled  to  live  in  such  rooms  as  thej 
hve  in  for  a  month,  we  should  be  much  better  than  they  in  the  end*l 
I  remember  laughing  at  a  curate  in  the  East  End,  who  said  that  he 
always  put  on  his  gloves  when  he  got  beyond  the  Mansion  House,! 
but  I  have  felt  something  of  the  demoralizing  effects  of  living  for  six 
yeans  in  a  place  where  there  was   no   EBstheticism,     The    constant 
presence  of  ugliness,  of  dirt,  and  discomfort  does  lower  the  tone  and 
diminish  self-respect.     You  may  have  felt  this  also  in  another  waj.fl 
Wlien  you  have  been  walkiDg  in  Switzerland,  or  liviug  on  that  nhort 
allowance  of  linen  necessary  when  at  sea,  you  will  have  found  a 
general  carelessness  or  listlcssness  come  over  you — a  general  selfish*] 
ness  out  of  which  you  had  to  m^ouse  yourself.     Well,  consider  thai 
condition  of  those  who  live    in  such   places  always,  who    have  no  I 
comfi>rt  at  home,  and  no  prospect  for  the  futura     That  despondencyj 
must  come  «wer  them  of  which  we  read  in  the  history  of  prisoners  in 
the  olden  times.     Few  had  the  com^age  to  bear  up  against  the  hope- 
lessness of  their  lifelong  doom  ;  they  lost  self-respect,  they  became 
careless  of  their  personal  appearance.     And  so  these  prisoners  in  our 
London  coui-ts  have  a  low  mural  tone,  corresponding  to  their  outer 
appearance.     What  is  the  use  of  trying  to  keep  tidy  in  such  places  11 
Wliat  is  the  use  of  trying  to  lay  by  under  such  conditions '(     Let  us  I 
eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  wo  die.     Well,  your  first  endeavour  is  to' 
make  these  people  take  a  pride  in  their  surroundings,  in  clean  floon*, 
tidy  walls,  and  bright  windows.     I  hope  you  don't  forget  those  great 
educators   of  men— flowers.     And  I  hope,  in  encouragmg  them  to 
grow  flowers,  you  discourage  them  from  the  delicate  hot-house  plants, 
and  the  roses  which  will  not  bear  smoke,  and  press  on  them  musks, 
creeping  jennys,    ornamental    grass,   fuchsias,   and    that    beautiful 
window-green,  the  nettle-geranium.     And    then  you  try  and  make 
them   see    that   life    is    not  so  hopeless,  if  only  they  will  try  and 
save.      You    tell    them   that   so     long    as   they    spend    all    their 
earnings  in  drink,  and  lay  by  nothing  for  the  future,  you   cannot 
lielp    t!iem.     But    if   they  will   only  try,  they  will    always   iind  a 
friend  ready  to  lielp.      As  you  go  on  at  your  work,  you  begin  to 
feel  a  respect  for   them,  which    makei^   you    shrink    from    offering 
them  money,  h»  you  would  shrink  from  offering  it  to  one  in  your 
own  class  of  life,  and  your  relations  are  yet  such  that  in  case  of 
great  need,  you  can  go  to  them   as   to  a   friend,  and  say.  Don't  be 
ashamed   to    borrow  of   me.     And  as   you  see  them  struggle,  you 
learn   the   difficulties  of  their  caee,  learn  how  harshly  you  judged 
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them  when  you  set  them  down  as  all  belonging  to  one  degraded 
-class.  You  find  instances  of  kindness  which  make  your  heart 
leap,  of  tenderness  which  make  your  eyeballs  sore,  of  heroism 
which  make  you  wish  that  you  could  in  your  own  sphere  go  and 
•do  likewise.  You  are  going  the  right  way  to  work.  You  are 
developing  the  whole  man.  You  have  got  rid  of  the  notion  you 
•once  had,  that  it  would  be  a  grand  thing  to  rebuild  the  whole  of 
London,  because  you  know  that  if  you  did,  it  would  be  no  better  in 
the  course  of  a  year  or  two.  Some  of  us  know  that  dogs  and  cats,  if 
removed  from  the  kennel  and  the  stable,  do  not  at  once  develope 
<x)rrespondiDg  habits  of  cleanliness.  It  is  whispered  that  when  the 
•Shah  of  Persia  and  his  'suite  left  Buckingham  Palace,  it  was  not  left 
in  a  condition  suitable  to  English  royalty.  You  feel  that  you  must 
make  men  work  with  you.  This  reconciles  you  to  the  slowness  of 
the  movements  of  boards  and  vestries.  Underneath  all  their  wrong- 
headed  consei-vatism  there  does  lie  this  germ  of  truth,  that  the  places 
•are  quite  as  good  as  the  people  know  how  to  make  use  of.  There  is  still 
plenty  of  work  for  individuals.  No  rich  man  can  find  better  employ- 
ment for  his  money  than  in  buying  up  courts  where  some  such  work 
as  yours  has  been  pursued,  and  promoting  those  who  have  graduated 
in  your  school  to  a  better  class  of  residence.  But  that  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  rebuilding  by  Act  of  Parliament.  May  London  never  be 
^Haussmanized,  till  we  have  men  to  live  in  the  houses.  At  present, 
-as  some  of  us  know,  the  man  has  only  the  human  form. 

As  you  study  their  condition,  you  learn  how  much  wider  a  question 
lies  before  you  than  at  first  appeared.  If  you  have  to  elevate  the 
whole  man,  you  find  that  tracts  and  tickets  are  a  poor  prescription  for 
pauperism.  You  need,  indeed,  the  influence  of  religion  and  the  help 
of  money,  but  you  need  them  most  when  the  patient  is  convalescent. 
Port  wine  and  mutton  are  excellent  things,  but  they  would  kill  a 
cholera  patient.  You  must  get  rid  of  the  cholera  first.  I  say  it  with 
the  deepest  conviction,  that  there  are  physical  conditions  in  which 
religion  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  mass.  I  say  it,  not  unmindful 
^f  many  exceptions,  whic}i  are  just  as  much  exceptions  as  that  of  the 
hard  drinker  who  is  more  healthy  than  his  abstemious  neighbour,  and 
of  the  spendthrift  who  lights  on  his  legs  at  last.  We  must  not  legislate, 
nor  act  as  if  the  world  were  made  up  of  Samsons  and  Hercules  ;  we 
must  try  and  create  a  condition  in  which  common  men  can  bear  the 
burdens  of  necessity  laid  on  them.  I  am  convinced  that  without 
more  recreation,  more  joy  in  life,  moral  reformation  must  be  much 
retarded.  I  have  spoken  to  you  of  the  depressing  effect  of  living  in  the 
presence  of  the  unloveliness  of  East  London  streets  and  surrotmdingf*, 
which,  as  Edward  Denison  said,  made  it  quite  an  event  to  walk  down 
Piccadilly  and  see  nicely-dressed  people.  We  must  try  and  do  some- 
thing to  make  life  a  little  less  joyless.     Whilst  there  are  no  decent 
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theatres,  do  you  wonder  that  people  love  the  light  and  the  colour  of 
the  public-house,  the  penny  gaff,  and  the  low  music  hall  ?  They  need 
these  things  just  as  much  as  we  need  concerts,  and  conversaziones,, 
and  parties.     Wliilst  there  are   no  recreation-grounds  within  easy 
reach,  whilst  the  parks,  the  present  substitute  for  them,  are  at  a 
distance  of  a  mile  or  two,  involving  for  a  woman  who  would  take  her 
children  there  a  'bus,  or  at  least  a  perambulator,  involving  also  a  half-- 
holiday,  do  you  woude^  that  women  and  men  seek  excitement  in  drink, 
and  children  herd  in  the  streets  to  talk  filth  and  learn  vice  ?     It  is,  I 
believe,  an  essential  part  of  your  movement  that  there  shall  be 
evening  entertainments.  I  believe  that  good  Saturday-night  readings, 
with  some  little  music,  and  occasional  acting,  would  do  much  to  fit 
the  poor  by-and-by  for  the  Sunday  sermon.     We  are  apt  to  think 
slightingly  of  what  is  given  at  such  places,  but  even  if  we  sometimes 
have  to  descend  to  poor  comic  songs,  think  of  what  they  replace. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  choice  between  the  highest  influences  and  the^ 
lowest     These  people,  if  not  there,  would  be  in  the  public-house,  or 
in  worse  places.     Wo  must  feed  them  as  they  are  able  to  bear  it, 
never  letting  ourselves  down  to  their  level,  but  still  condescending  to^ 
their  weakness,  and  trying  gradually  to  raise  them  to  the  appreciation 
of  something  better.     I  am  delighted  to  hear  of  a  movement  in  this 
parish   for   bringing  the   two   widely   separated  classes   of  society 
together  by  means  of  tea-parties  and  social  entertainments.     Some- 
thing of  the  sort  was  tried  some  years  ago  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  but 
it  lacked  that  system  which  can  be  developed  in  a  parish.   To  gather 
together  all  without  respect  of  circumstance*  or  creed  must  be  a  good 
thing,  and  the   refining   influences   of  good  music  and   cultivated 
reading  cannot  be  over-estimated.     They  form  a  part  of  that  educa- 
tion to  which  we  must  look  as  the  leaven  of  the  working  classes, 
which  will  gradually  raise  them  to  what  they  ought  to  be.     Instruc- 
tion  is  only  a  part  of  education,  religion  is  only  its  complement     It 
were  well  if  religious  people  considered  what  idea  of  higher  things 
many  of  the  poor  can  have.     At  the  best  their  heaven  will  be  a 
Mahommcdati  paradise,  an  iDglorious  rest,  not  the  rest  that  remaineth 
for  the  (working)  people  of  God,  not  the  joy  of  His  presence.     You 
remember  the  navvy  who  described  Miss  Marsh's  room.     "Such  a 
big  dining-table,  and  such  a  lot  of  books,  just  like  heaven."     That 
was  a  grand  conception  in  comparison  with  the  heaven  of  many. 

Ajid  now  I  have  done,  not  because  my  subject  is  exhausted,  but 
because  in  so  large  a  subject  one  can  only  hope  with  any  effect  to 
touch  on  certain  snlient  points.  I  have  no  time  to  touch  on  many 
points  on  which  I  should  have  liked  to  insist — such  questions  as  the 
work  to  be  done  on  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  Eating,  and  Sanitary 
Boards,  by  those  who  have  not  the  gifts  required  for  personal  contact 
with  the  poor — work  here  is  work  directly  for  the  poor,  as  important 
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as  that  work  of  which  I  have  principally  spoken.  So,  too,  must  I  leave 
untouched  my  own  pet  subject  of  education,  and  the  method  by  which 
men  and  women  with  means  may  promote  the  welfare  of  the  poor 
by  interesting  themselves  in  the  conduct  of  primary  education  as 
membei-s  of  School  Boards,  as  managers  of  schools,  as  founders  of 
scholarships — setting  up  a  very  Jacob's  ladder,  which,  planted  on  the 
bare  stones  of  the  London  courts,  shall  reach  upwards  to  the  Heaven  of 
respectability  and  prosperity ;  and  I  must  omit  all  mention  of  the 
various  agencies,  such  as  Parochial  Mission  women,  sick  nurses, — most 
valuable  agencies  not  only  in  alleviating  the  present  necessities,  but  in 
raising  the  condition  of  the  poor — agencies  which  starve  for  want  of  a 
better  pecuniary  support ;  and,  lastly,  I  cannot  touch  on  emigration, 
or  the  care  of  the  children  of  the  depraved  in  industrial  and  other 
schools.  All  these  tempting  subjects  I  leave  untouched.  The  moral 
of  the  whole  is  that  to  face  this  problem  we  must  go  as  men  to  meet 
our  fellow-men ;  believe  that  they  are  influenced  by  the  same  motives,, 
actuated  by  the  same  principles  as  ourselves.  But  for  this  we  need 
an  enthusiasm  of  humanity,  without  which  we  cannot  undertake 
that  work.  No  patronizing,  no  advice  as  from  superior  to  inferior, 
no  wish  to  press  people  into  our  system,  to  cut  them  like  so  many 
ornamental  bushes  into  our  pattern,  will  do.  We  must  have  the  love 
of  men,  the  desire  for  their  elevation  so  strongly  at  heart,  that  we 
win  be  content  with  any  means,  use  any  tools,  forward  any  plan 
which  will  carry  out  that  design. 

The  founder  of  Christianity  has  taught  us  that  if  we  would  in- 
fluence men,  we  must  make  ourselves  one  with  them,  shrink  from  no 
unpleasant  contamination,  despise  no  feeling,  look  down  on  no  habit, 
which  is  truly  human.  In  Miss  Octavia  HiU's  presence  I  cannot  say 
how  much  I  feel  that  the  success  of  her  Avork  depends  on  her  recog- 
nition, from  the  first,  of  this  principle.  But  she  will  forgive  me  if  I  tell 
an  anecdote  which  brought  this  home  to  me.  I  took  Miss  Octavia  Hill 
one  day  down  to  see  a  court  called  Jacob's  Court,  in  Whitechapel.  It 
was  not  in  my  parish,  but  I  had  become  acquainted  with  it  in  conse- 
quence of  certain  difficulties,  which  we  members  of  the  Whitechapel 
Board  had  with  the  owner  of  that  court.  It  was  not  in  my  parish, 
and  I  may  say  I  was  exceedingly  thankful  that  it  was  not  in  my 
parish,  for  I  considered  it  one  of  the  most  hopeless  bits  of  building 
I  had  ever  seen,  one  in  which  I  could  hardly  expect  people,  living 
under  conditions  more  bestial  than  human,  to  develope  the  qualities 
of  the  true  man.  Well,  I  took  Miss  Octavia  Hill  there,  and  when  I 
had  shown  her  something  of  the  place,  her  only  remark  was,  How  I 
should  like  to  have  this  court  under  my  charge  !  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, she  had  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity,  and  I  had  none.  Those 
who  have  that  enthusiasm  do  not  wish  to  have  the  unpleasant 
blotted  out  of  their  sight.     They  bum  to  reform  it.     They  look  on 
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it  as  mathematicians  look  on  a  difficult  problem  :  as  a  doctor  on 
critical  case,     Tliey  have  faith  in   the  power  of  their  remedies 
overcome  the  evil,  and  therefore  they  desire  to  attack  '\%, 

lu  reward  for  your  patience  in  listening  to  me  to-day,  I  wish  y€ 
some  of  what  I  trust  you  already  possess — this  enthusiasm  of  hn 
manity,  this  burning  desire  to  meet  wrong  and  evil,  and  overcome  it 
with  the  crusader  s  spirit,  and  the  Christianas  weapons.    We  shall  never 
see  our  country  what  it  ought  to  be  till  we  ha%^e  fought  this  fight,     I 
have  spoken,  every  occasion  on  which  I  had  the  opportunity,  of  th^ 
Elberfcld  system  of  relief     Any  one  of  you  who  duos  not  know  i^ 
should  purchase  for  foui*  shillings  the  first  report  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  from  a  bookseller,  and  study  it.     I  don*t  think  it  will  be 
the  last  report  you  will  buy.     That  is  the  development  of  a  plan  of 
personal  co-operation  which  perhaps  best  suits  a  country  governed 
on  a  bureaucratic  system.     It  may  be  that  we  cannot  in  England 
adopt  a  precisely  similar  plan,  but  till  we  have  decided  to  take  each- 
his  part  in  the  great  work,  \he  work  will  never  be  done.     We  caH 
never  do  it  by  the  medium  of  other  agents,  by  subscribing  to  socie- 


ties never  so  excellent,  by  the  establishment  of  institutioos  never  s^ 
good.  If  I  have  suggested  any  remedies  they  will  all  be  as  useless  mk 
medicine  without  a  docttjr,  without  personal  co-operation.  Remedie-3 
become  mere  (juack  medicines  unless  they  are  administered  by  per- 
sons educated  by  constant  observation  of  the  nature  and  causes  of 
evil.  I  am  asking  no  light  thing  of  you — it  is  !iard  work.  I  am 
asking  no  small  sacrifice  of  you — it  is  the  sacrifice  of  yourselves.  As 
I  think  of  the  great  chasm  which  yawns  between  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
on  the  very  edge  of  which  our  glorious  institutions  are  built,  of  that 
xjhasm  which  widens  cveiy  day,  and  seems  to  threaten  to  eiigiUf  im 
all,  I  am  reminded  of  the  old  story  of  the  fissure  which  opened  n 
Rome.  AH  ordinary  means  of  filling  it  up  failed,  and  the  oracles 
wx*re  consulted,  and  they  gave  sentence  that  it  could  be  closed  only 
when  the  most  valuable  thiDg  in  Rome  wae  cast  in.  Again,  n^l 
efforts,  and  all  unsiiccessfid,  till  one  Curtius,  bravest  of  all  Roman 
soldiers,  leapt  aU  armed  into  the  ditch,  and  it  closed  for  ever.  This 
great  chasm  of  pauperism—into  which  we  have  cast  cartloads  of 
wealth,  truckloads  of  Bibles,  tons  of  sympathy,  still  gapes  as  large 
as  ever.  Is  there  no  oracle  at  hand  to  tell  us  how  to  fill  it  up] 
Yes  I  the  oracle  has  spoken,  *'  A  new  commandment  I  give  onto  yfl 
That  ye  love  one  another;  as  I  have  loved  you,  that  ye 
love  one  another."  When  we  have  risen  to  the  meaning  of  the  con 
mand,  when  we  have  cast  into  that  gulf  all  that  is  most  precious,^ — 
prepossessions,  prejudices,  position — when  we  have  made  the  sacri- 
fice of  Clirist,  that  is,  the  sacrifice  of  ourselves,  then  the  gulf  wil^ 
close,  and  close  for  ever  !  Brooke  Lambert. 
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HENRY  THOMPSOK^S  paper*  in  condemtiatiun  of 
burial,  an  J  in  favour  of  cremation,  is  justly  cousidered 
a  vqry  able  production ;  but  ablti  as  it  is,  I  should  not  think 
H  worth  a  reply  if  it  had  proceeded  from  an  unknown  writt^r, 
or  from  one  less  entitled  to  respectful  attention.  The  theoiy  on 
I'fliich  its  main  conclusion  is  based  is  entirely  without  reasonable 
fijnndation ;  at  all  events  I  submit  that  I  have  a  fair  claim  to  a 
ieariDg,  that  I  may  try  to  show  that  mucli  of  my  work  during 
tU  last  twenty  years  has  not  been  misdirected  ;  and  that  I,  and 
thoae  with  whom  and  for  whom  I  have  acted,  have  neither  induced 
ikor  eacouraged  an  enormous  "wa^ste  of  public  money  in  establishing 
Jiew  and  large  cemeteries.  We  are  couviucod  tViat  the  practice  of 
Wrial  may  henceforth  be  continued  without  danger  either  to  the 
present  or  to  any  future  generation  ;  that  there  is  no  need  to  abandon 
tlie  use  of  those  cemeteries  it  has  cost  so  much  to  procure,  and  which 
Are  regai'ded  by  those  for  whom  they  are  provided  with  just  pride 
aod  satisfaction,  as  among  the  most  evident  sanitary  and  sociid  im- 
provanents  of  our  time ; — nay  more,  which  are  regarded  m  of  especial 
and  peculiar  sanctity  by  those  whose  dear  ones  sleep  in  them,  to 
Mrfaich  they  feel  bound  l>y  the  most  tender  associations  of  atiectionate 
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regret,  and  in  which  the  last  sad  services  can  be  most  appropriately 
paid  to  the  dead  without  any  risk  of  injury  or  annoyance  to  the  living. 

Sir  Henry,  of  course,  allows  what  no  one  doubts,  that  there  is  no 
real  difference,  except  as  to  the  time  occupied  and  the  slowness  of 
the  changes  undergone,  between  rapid  decomposition  by  fire  and 
slow  decay  in  the  grave ;  that  the  ultimate  result  is  the  same  in  both 
cases;  and  that  the  resolution  of  our  bodies  into  their  constituent 
elements  cannot  be  avoided,  and  need  not  be  retarded.  He  is  not, 
however,  quite  accurate  in  describing  that  result  to  be  the  foi-mation 
of  water,  of  ammonia,  and  of  carbonic  acid,  as  the  chief  products  ;  for 
if  the  decomposition  either  with  or  without  fire  be  complete,  no  am- 
monia will  be  formed  in  the  soil,  or,  if  formed,  it  will  be  converted 
before  it  need  escape  either  into  the  air  or  be  carried  oft'  by  water,  in 
the  form  either  of  uncombined  nitrogen,  or  changed  into  some  com- 
pound of  that  element  w  ith  oxygen,  such  as  nitric  or  nitrous  acid, 
to  appear  in  the  form  of  nitrates  or  nitrites,  probably  of  lime,  in  the 
effluent  water.  Any  of  these  products  are  perfectly  haiinless,  and,  in 
the  quantities  found,  only  to  be  objected  to  when  they  afford  evidence 
of  past  putrescence,  and  may  therefore  possibly  be  accompanied  by 
matter  not  yet  so  completely  changed  in  form  as  to  be  perfectly 
innocent. 

Sir  Henry,  however,  not  content  with  warning  us  against  the  real 
and  serious  danger  arising  from  animal  matter  while  in  process  of 
putrefaction,  tries  to  excite  apprehension  of  injury  from  that  which 
may  be,  and  in  all  reasonable  probability  must  be,  as  completely  de- 
composed as  if  it  had  passed  through  fire.  In  the  following  passage, 
the  italics  in  which  are  mine,  he  states,  not  nierely  that  bitrial 
may  be,  but  inevitably  must  be,  sooner  or  later,  injurious  either  to 
us,  or  to  our  children's  children;  from  which  injury  there  is,  he 
.  thinks,  no  possible  escape  except  by  the  entire  discontinuance  of  the 
practice : — 

"  At  present  we  who  dwell  in  towns  are  able  to  escape  much  evil  by 
selecting  a  portion  of  ground  distant — in  this  year  of  grace — some^i^ 
or  ten  miles  *  from  any  very  populous  neighbourhood,  and  by  sending 
our  dead  to  be  buried  there : — laying  by  poison  nevertheless,  it  is 
certain,  for  our  children's  children,  who  will  find  our  remains  polluting 
their  water  sources,  when  that  now  distant  plot  is  covered,  as  it  will 
be,  more  or  less  closely  by  human  dwellings.  For  it  can  be  a  question 
of  time  only  wlieii  every  noiv  waste  spot  will  be  utilized  for  food-prO' 
duction  or  for  shelter,  and  when  some  other  mode  of  disposing  of  the 
dead  must  be  adopted.     If,  therefore,  burial  in  the  soil  be  certainly 

*  In  ordinary  instances  a  tenth  of  this  distance  wonld  be  sufficient,  if  it  be  in  a 
direction  towards  which  the  town  is  not  likely  soon  to  extend. 
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injurious  either  now  or  in  the  future,  has  not  the  time  already  come 
to  discuss  the  possibility  of  replacing  it  by  a  better  process." 

There  is  great  virtue  in  an  if ;  and  if  the  present  mode  of  disposing 
of  the  dead  be  certainly  injurious,  the  time  has  already  come,  not 
xkierely  for  discussing,  but  for  adopting,  and  even  for  compelling  the 
^tdoption  of  a  better  plan,  just  as  the  time  had  arrived  some  t\y^enty 
years  ago  for  compelling  the  abandonment  of  burying  the  dead  in 
OTOwded  churchyards,  amidst  the  dwellings  of  the  living ; — a  practice 
xiow  almost  everywhere  abolished,  or  confined  within  such  prudent 
limits  as  to  be  no  longer  a  cause  for  reasonable  apprehension,  with  such 
-exceptions,  indeed,  as  from  time  to  time  come  to  light,  to  be  in  their 
-fciim  amended,     A  very  heavy  expense  has  been  incun-ed,  and  very 
"TOsely  incurred,  in  providing  amply  large  and  well-situated  cemeteries, 
-to  render  it  possible  for  burial  to  be  continued  without  danger,  that 
is,  without,  not  the  possibility,  but  the  probability  of  injury.     These 
cemeteries,  generally  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  dead 
-tx)  be  buried  in  them,  have  been  established  for  London  and  for  nearly 
every  large  town,  and  for  very  many  villages,  under  the  belief,  which 
experience  has  proved  to  be   a  rational  belief,  that  all  cause  for 
reasonable  apprehension  is  thereby  removed.     That  such  places  of 
"burial,  well   situated  as  they  generally  are,  may  be  mismanaged 
-so  as  to  become  unsafe,  is  quite  true,  for  so  long  as  men  are  men, 
mistakes,  and  worse  than  mistakes, will  occasionally  occur;  but  in  order 
"tliat  faults  of  management  may  not  be  seriously  dangerous,  as  wbll  as 
for  other  evident  reasons,  it  is  right  and  prudent  that  cemeteries 
should  not  be  too  near  dwellings.     However  small  a  danger  may  be, 
it  is  foolish  to  incur  it,  and  wrong  to  expose  others  to  it  needlessly. 
But  the  real  danger  from  a  well-situated  and  well-managed  cemetery, 
large  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  burials,  is  not  greater  than  from 
a  well-managed  railway ;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  in  either  any 
but  the  very  rarest  instances  of  injury  sustained,  except  from  palpable 
mismanagement.     To  give  up  burial,  therefore,  because  of  the  very 
slight  amount  of  its  inevitctble  danger  would  be  as  wise,  or  rather  as 
fooUsh,  as  to  give  up  the  safest  known  mode  of  travelling,  because  one 
railway  passenger  in  some  eight  or  ten  millions  gets  killed.     The 
simple  fact  is,  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  burial,  as  theunburial  of  the 
dead  that  is  dangerous,  including  of  course  in  that  term  the  disturb- 
ance  of  soil  impregnated  with  putrefying,  but  not  yet  putrefied, 
animal  matter.     In  cemeteries  of  ample  size  there  is,  however,  little 
temptation  and  no  excuse  for  incurring  this  risk,  or  that  of  placing  in 
the  soil  a  larger  quantity  of  putresc^ble  matter  than  it,  and  the  plants 
on  it,  will  completely  absorb,  or  than  the  air  carried  down  by  rain 
and  dew  will  thoroughly  decompose.  In  proportion  as  we  secure  these 
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conditions  is  our  safety,  for  then  we  shall  have  as  perfect  a  corabus- 
tion  of  putresceDt  matter  as  if  it  were  burnt  with  fire ;  the  ashes  left 
in  the  soil  will  be  as  inoflfensive  as  are  those  of  the  funeral  pyre, 
while  it  will  be  far  more  easy  to  ensure  the  process  being  completed 
without  oflfence,  than  it  could  be  if  done  by  fire.  Besides,  the  latter 
process  would  necessarily  require  the  active  superintendence  of  a 
class  of  men,  whose  services  for  such  an  oflSce  it  would  be  scarcely 
possible  always  to  obtain  ;  while  it  is  evident  that  imperfectly  con- 
ducted burning  of  the  dead  would  be  inexpressibly  shocking,  and 
apt  not  rarely  to  occur. 

Sir  Henry  appears  to  allow,  what  anyone  would  be  bold  indeed  to- 
deny,  that  burial  need  not  be  injurious  now  ;  what  he  fears  is,  that 
by  it  we  are  laying  by  poison  for  our  children's  children.  But  is  it 
so  ?  If  no  more  dead  be  buried  in  the  soil  than  the  free  oxygen  con- 
tained in  rain  and  dew  carried  through  it  will  decompose,  and  if 
such  soil  be  left  undisturbed  until  the  process  of  decay  is  completed, 
and  if,  as  is  almost  certain  to  be  the  case,  the  use  of  such  ground  for 
burial  be  discontinued,  at  the  latest,  when  it  becomes  full  of  the 
remains  that  do  not  decay,  and  probably  long  before,  such  places  will 
be  neither  harmful  while  they  are  used  for  burial,  nor  anything  but 
beneficial  when  such  use  of  them  is  discontinued,  as  then  they  will 
become  large  decorative  gardens  or  small  parks, — ^i-eservoirs  of  fresh 
air ;  and,  when  forgotten  as  burial  grounds,  will  be  used  as  places  for 
exercise,  at  once  ornamental  and  useful.  .  But  says  Sir  Henry,  "  it  is 
only  a  question  of  time  when  every  waste  spot  will  be  utilized 
for  food-production,  or  for  shelter."  Perhaps  every  waste  spot  may 
be  so  utilized,  but  I  deny  that  open  ornamental  places  near  towns 
are  waste  spots  ;  they  are  on  the  contrary  eminently  useful,  and 
there  is  not  any  greater  probability  of  the  cemeteries  being  utilized,, 
as  imagined,  than  that  the  parks  and  squares  of  London  will  be  so. 
What  do  we  see  in  our  own  time  ?  Is  every  old  burial-place  eagerly 
sold  for  gain  ?  Yes,  when  individual  profit  can  be  made  by  its  sale, 
and  when  such  sale  is  unrestrained  by  law;  but  when  a  few  years 
ago  it  was  proposed  to  sell  the  unused  churchyards,  as  well  as  the 
churches  not  needed  in  the  city  of  London,  the  idea  was  at  once 
abandoned :  when  the  sale  of  the  Bunhill  Fields  burial-ground  was 
threatened  it  seemed  likely  to  excite  a  little  rebellion  ;  and  no  part 
of  the  cemeteries  newly  established  under  the  Burial  Act  can  ever 
be  sold  without  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  nor  with  his 
consent  can  any  portions  of  them  that  have  been  consecrated  or 
used  for  burial  be  sold  or  be  "  utilized  either  for  food-production  or 
shelter/'  Parliament  only  can  sanction  that,  and  the  probability  of 
obtaining  leave  to  "utilize  for  food  or  shelter  "  cemeteries  that  would 
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be  far  more  useful  as  open  places,  is  small  iudeed.  What  right  have 
we  to  suppose  that  our  successors  will  be  less  delicate  in  feeling  than 
we  are,  or  act  more  foolishly  than  we  do  ourselves  ? 

Sir  Henry  fears  injury  from  buried   remains  through   the  water 
sources  being  polluted;    and   doubtless  the  risk   of    drinking  the 
soakage  from  cemeteries  should  be,  and  is,  carefully  guarded  against. . 
Where  are  the  cemeteries  the  drainage  from  which  is  allowed  to  mix 
with  water  used  for  drinking,  except,  indeed,  after  passing  through  such 
a  quantity  of  soil  as  renders  it  certain  that  it  cannot  do  so  without 
any  organic  matter  it  may  contain  being  completely  decomposed  ?  That 
shallow  wells  near  burial-grounds  are  often  unfit  sources  for  drinking- 
water  is  quite  time,  but  those  near  cesspools  or  sewers  are  far  more 
dangerous,   and  it  is   rarely   possible  when   the   larger   danger  ia 
avoided,  for  the  smaller  one  to  be  incurred.     In  short,  shallow  wells 
are  rarely  safe,  and  deep  ones  rarely  dangerous  ;  but  even  granting^ 
that  wells  near  burial-grounds  should,  if  not  from  prudence,  at  least 
from  delicacy,  be  abandoned,  such   abandonment  is  a  trifling  in<^ 
coBvenience   compared  with  the  total  abandonment  of  burial  at  a 
reasonable,  but  not  too  small  a  distance ;  and  in  very  many  cases  it 
would  be  no  inconvenience  whatever,  water  supply  being  obtained,  or 
obtainable,  from  distant  sources,  whence  no  such  danger  need  be 
feared.     This  is,  however,  a  danger  to  be  avoided  by  careful  selection 
of  sites  both  for  burial-grounds  and  for  wells,  more  especially  for 
wells,  the  neighbourhood  of  cesspools  being  their  chief  and  most 
frequent  cause  of  mischief.     It  is,  indeed,  straining  at  a  gnat  while 
swallowing  a  camel,  to  object  to  a  burial-ground  half-a-mile  from  a 
well,  while  tolerating  a  cesspool  within  a  few  yards  ;  but  I  have  often 
known  it  done.     I  have  known  also  a  churchyard  suspected  as  the 
cause  of  polluting  wells,  when  those  nearest  to  it  were  not  polluted, 
while  others  more  distant  were,  the  latter  being  nearer  to  the  drain 
from  which  the  pollution  really  proceeded,  as  the  presence  of  excess  of 
cUorides  in  the  water  clearly  showed.     Nay,  I  have  not  unfrequently 
detected  attempts  to  attribute  mischief  to  a  burial-ground  which  really 
*ro8e  from  another  cause — attempts  made,  too,  by  those  whose  duty  it 
^M  to  remove  that  cause  of  mischief,  which  duty  they  were  thus 
seeking  to  evade.     Once  an  endeavour  was  made,  by  the  Officer  of 
Health  of  a  very  large  town,  to  convince  me  that  to  bury  dead 
bodies  four  feet  under  ground,  fifty  yards  from  a  house,  was  dangerous 
(as  in  that  case  I  think  it  was),  but  that  a  ton  of  night-soil  in  an 
open  midden,  close  under  the  windows,  would   be   perfectly  safe,  if 
covered  with  a  sprinkling  of  dry  soil  or  ashes :    and  a  very  strange 
contention  I  considered  it. 
Sir  Henry  appears  to  have  persuaded  himself  that  cremation  of 
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our  dead  would  be  less  painful  than  burial  to  the  feelings  of  surviving 
friends,  and  to  our  own  feelings  in  anticipation.  Certainly  it  would 
prevent  the  possibility  of  being  buried  alive  ;  but  the  English  custom 
of  postponing  burial  for  some  days  (often  too  many !)  is  an  efifectual 
safeguard  against  that  sad  mistake ;  and  cremation  is  just  as  likely 
to  be  improperly  postponed  as  burial,  or,  if  not,  the  chance,  however 
-remote,  of  being  burned  alive  would  be  as  unpleasant  to  think  of  as 
of  being  buried  alive ;  though  in  neither  case  might  there  be  any 
victual  suffering,  for  life  in  a  buried  coffin  would  probably  cease  before 
•consciousness  was  recovered.  The  supposed  cases  of  those  buried 
having  struggled  in  their  coffins  on  reviving  from  a  trance,  are  far 
more  likely  to  have  been  accidental  disturbance  of  the  body  by  the 
"Carelessness  of  those  who  carried  the  coffins  ;  excepting,  perhaps,  in 
some  very  rare  and  rather  doubtful  instances  of  i*evival  after  burial 
following  very  soon — too  soon — ^upon  apparent  death. 

Sir  Henry  further  tries  to  show  that,  because  the  process  of  gradual 
xlecomposition  would,  if  witnessed,  be  very  shocking,  what  he  repre- 
sents as  the  much  less  shocking  process  of  burning  should,  therefore, 
be  substituted  for  it.  But  what  occurs  in  the  depth  of  the  grave  is 
not  seen,  and  is  therefore  not  much  thought  of,  and  we  "  bury  our 
-dead  out  of  our  sight  '*  that  it  may  not  be  seen.  "  What  the  eye 
seeth  not  the  heart  regardeth  not,"  and  it  is  well  it  is  so.  Every  day 
processes  go  on  within  our  bodies,  hidden  from  sight,  little  thought 
of,  and  the  less  thought  of  the  better  done  ;  which  if  seen  would 
be  inexpressibly  unpleasant, — for  example,  the  processes  of  digestion, 
secretion,  &c.  If,  however,  we  give  up  the  bodies  of  our  friends  to  be 
burned,  wo  could  not  avoid  thinking  of  what  would  be  exceedingly 
painful  to  contemplate,"  however  carefully  the  painful  ceremony 
might  be  conducted — a  ceremony  which  would,  we  are  told,  last 
three  or  four  hours.  First,  there  would  be  something  analogous 
to  baking,  to  drive  off  the  constituent  water  which  forms  so  large 
a  part  of  our  bodies,  so  that  the  remainder,  reduced  to  dryness,  might 
be  inoffensively  burnt  to  ashes.  No  doubt  if  sufficient  care  be  taken, 
no  actual  nuisance  need  be  caused ;  but  neither  need  any  annoyance 
accompany  or  follow  burial,  if  proper  care  be  taken,  and  much  less 
•elaborate  care  is  needed  to  avoid  it.  What,  then,  is  the  use  of  sub- 
stituting an  artificial  for  a  natural  process,  identical  in  the  changes 
produced  and  in  ultimate  result,  more  especially  as  the  one  is  far 
more  liable  to  mishaps  of  a  shocking  nature  than  the  other? 

The  last  of  Sir  Henry's  arguments  against  burial  which  I  shall 
notice,  is  one  he  can  hardly  have  expected  us  to  accept  seriously.  He 
seems  to  regret  that  fertilising  matter  should,  by  being  buried  deep  in  the 
soil,  be  placed  where  it  will  lie  dormant  for  many  years,  instead  of  being 
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-quickly  utilized — ^it  is  to  be  supposed,  for  food-production,  for  iu^  a 
note  he  mentions  the  large  importation  of  bones  and  other  phosphates 
{to  the  annual  value  of,  it  is  said,  £700,000)  needed  to  maintain  and 
increase  the  fertility  of  this  little  island.  If  this  is  not  meant  to  be  a 
suggestion  that  we  should  use  our  fathers'  ashes  as  turnip-dressing, 
which  would  be  worse  than  to  "botanise  on  a  mother's  grave,"  it  is 
hard  to  see  what  is  intended ;  and  if  that  be  what  is  meant,  why  stop 
there  ?  Why  not,  as  we  easily  might,  dry  and  reduce  to  powder  the 
flesh  as  well  as  the  bones  of  our  relatives  and  friends,  to  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  guano — thereby  saving  the  whole  amount  of  £700,000 
•a  year,  which,  divided  amongst  the  thirty  million  inhabitants  of  the 
British  Isles,  would  amount  to  the  magnificent  sum  of  sixpence  a  head 
every  year,  obtained  at  the  trifling  cost  of  outraging  family  aflfection,  and 
•desecrating  what  most  of  us  regard  with  tender  reverence  ?  * .  Such  a 
proposal  is  about  as  likely  to  be  adopted  as  would  be  that  of  r^orting 
to.  cannibalism  to  reduce  the  cost  of  butcher's  meat.  This  would  do 
the  dead  no  harm,  and  do  no  mischief  to  the  living,  except  by  con- 
verting us  into  a  nation  of  savage  barbarians— or  rather,  we  should 
have  to  become  such  before  we  could  even  consider  the  possibility  of 
-adopting  any  of  these  economies.  Sir  Henry  must  be  poking  fun  at 
us,  he  cannot  be  serious ;  but  the  joke  is  rather  grim. 

Another  suggested  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  that  of  sinking 
them  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  has  far  more  to  recommend  it — at 
least  less  to  condemn  it — than  that  of  burning  them ;  for  it  need  be 
-attended  with  nothing  revolting  to  our  feelings.  It  would,  however, 
be  substituting  a  very  troublesome  plan  for  our  present  much  easier  one, 
which  need  not  be  attended  with  any  danger  either  to  ourselves  or 
•our  successors,  if  we  be  careful  to  observe  a  few  simple  and  inex- 
pensive precautions  in  the  use  of  our  burial  grounds,  selecting  them 
in  proper  situations,  and  obtaining  others  as  soon  as  those  now  used 
become,  for  any  reason,  unfit  for  further  use.  Nor  need  we  begrudge 
the  very  moderate  amount  of  land  needed  for  this  purpose,  even  if  it 
be  never  again  used  for  production  at  any  time,  however  distant. 
Assuming,  what  is  absurdly  improbable,  that  all  England  should  ever 
become  as  populous  as  London  now  is,  in  proportion  to  its  area,  it 
would  be  in  the  highest  degree  desirable,  if  not  indispensably  neces- 
sary, that  large  open  spaces  should  be  presei'ved  for  health  and 
exercise  ;  and  to  this  most  useful  purpose  old  burial  grounds  when 
disused  as  places  of  sepulture  could,  as  many  have  been,  be 
converted.  It  is  a  glaring  abuse  of  language  to  speak  of  such 
-employment  of  land  as  wasted,  for  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree 
useful :  and  the  more  dense  the  population  becomes,  the  more  evident 
^and  important  will  that  utility  become  also.     There  is,  therefore,  no 
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present  need,  or  future  probability,  for  even  considering  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  most  ancient  and  most  generally  adopted  mode  of 
disposing  of  our  dead,  far  less  for  adopting  a  plan  involving  a 
change  in  the  form  of  our  sublime  and  tender  Burial  Service.  K 
we  have  to  commit  the  body  of  "our  dearly  beloved  brother,'*  not  to  the 
earth,  but  to  the  flames,  of  course  an  alteration  would  be  needed,  but 
I  submit  that  the  new  form  would  sometimes  be  so  unpleasantly 
suggestive  as  to  be  alone  sufficient  to  insure  the  prompt  rejection  of 
the  entire  proposal. 

Throughout  this  paper  I  have  necessarily  drawn  upon  my  long 
experience  in  this  matter,  as  Medical  Inspector  of  Burials  in  England 
and  Wales,  yet  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  write  in  my 
private,  not  my  official  capacity,  and  that  I  alone  am  responsible  for 
the  opinions  given. 

P.  H.  Holland. 


HOW  SHALL   WE  DEAL  WITH  THE  EUBRICS? 


"The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  expresses  the  ideal  of  the  Anglican 
■system, .  .  «  .  rather  than  anything  which  has  ever  been  generally  realized  ; 
while  a  conscientious  clergyman  will  strive  after  the  realizing  of  this  ideal, 
^e  is  not  bound  to  put  everything  in  practice  at  once,  if  there  be  difficulties 
in  the  way  from  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  from  prevailing  notions  and 
tempers,  but  is  at  liberty  to  go  to  work  gradually  and  cautiously ;  and 
those  who  are  over  us  have  [or  ought  to  have]  an  authority  sufficient  to 
warrant  us  in  any  such  variations  as  do  not  contradict  the  spirit  of  the 
Prayer-Book.** 


THESE  observations,  quoted,  with  one  or  two  trifling  variations, 
from  the  Preface  to  Canon  Robertson's  well-known  work,  "  How 
shall  we  Conform  to  the  Liturgy  ?'*  contain  the  substance  of  what  the 
present  paper  proposes  to  amplify  and  defend.  The  questions  which 
they  involve  will  probably  be  discussed  in  the  course  of  the  present 
jear,  if  not  in  the  present  month,  and  it  may  therefore  be  worth 
while  briefly  to  consider  them. 

1.  The  allegation  of  Canon  Robertson,  sustained  with  an  amount 
of  learning  which  would  make  his  work  worth  reading  if  it  were  the 
dullest  book  in  the  world/ and  with  an  amount  of  wit  which  would 
make  it  worth  reading  if  it  were  the  most  ignorant  book  in  the 
world,  is  that  the  Rubrics  of  the  Prayer-Book,  although  good  as 
^neral  rules,  never  have  been,  and  never  could  have  been,  exactly 
followed  out ;  that,  in  fact,  they  are,  in  many  instances,  self-con- 
tradictory, and  in  many  other  instances  have  been  uniformly  set  at 
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nought  in  practice.  The  same  position  is  maiutained  in  three 
elaborate  articles  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  on  the  comparison  of 
Bubrics  and  Usage,  in  the  72nd,  the  89th,  and  the  102nd  volumes,  of 
which  the  following  extracts  may  suflSce  to  give  the  results  of  an 
argument  ably  followed  through  many  pages  : — 

"The  supreme  authority  on  all  subjects  connected  with  ritual  is 
the  Rubric.  But  the  Rubric,  unless  its  inconsistencies  be  explained 
and  its  blanks  filled  up  by  usage,  is  a  most  insuflScient  guide  for  the 
celebration  of  divine  service,  and  in  some  instances  it  has  been  so  far 
modified  by  usage,  that  a  return  to  its  letter  appears  in  the  light  of 
an  innovation.  Unlike  the  common  law  of  the  State,  the  common 
law  of  the  Church  is  not  consolidated  by  a  series  of  judicial  decisions. 
It  is  the  silent  growth  of  good  sense,  the  love  of  order,  and  the 
moderation  of  the  clergy  and  their  rulere ;  and  when  it  is  called  in 
question  there  are  few  written  records  wherein  it  is  declared,  and  na 
legal  sanction  whereby  it  may  be  enforced 

"  The  incompleteness  of  the  Rubric  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
course  of  the  Refonnation.  The  change  of  the  religion  and  eccle- 
siastical polity  of  the  country  was  not  the  work  of  a  day,  nor  the 
result  of  an  uniform  and  steady  impulsion.  In  its  progress  it  repre- 
sented the  struggles  of  men  who  only  by  degrees  acquired  strength 
to  carry  out  their  convictions  to  their  logical  consequences.  In  its 
ultimate  results  it  was  the  aggregate  agreement  of  a  multitude  of 
independent  thinkers  who  differed  on  many  non-essential  points 

"  Neither  now  nor  at  any  previous  time  has  the  Rubric  of  the 
Church  given  the  precise  rule  of  her  practice 

"  It  is  not  prescribed  what  antiquity  or  wealth  of  foundation,  what 
degree  of  architectural  grandeur,  what  affluence  of  clergy  and 
choristers,  or  what  length  of  custom  or  prescription  is  to  justify 
the  more  ornate  perforaiance  of  the  service.  Then  as  now  the 
matter  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  minister  and  churchwardens, 
checked  by  the  authority  of  the  Ordinary 

."It  is  doubtless  a  disappointment  to  some  that  the  law  is  not 
fouud  to  speak  more  plainly :  not  a  few  of  the  disputants  on  both 
sides  would  desire  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  more  stringent  regu- 
lations in  favour  of  their  own  views,  while  among  the  moderate  and 
indifferent  many  would  be  glad  of  any  settlement  that  would  silence 
the  din  of  disputation.  But  an  authoritative  decision  would  pro- 
bably only  raise  up  candidates  for  martyrdom,  the  cheap  martyrdom 
of  modern  days ;  and  the  cause  of  truth  can  only  be  injured  by 
calling  into  play  that  heterogeneous  mass  of  motive  which  an  angry 
disputant  calls  his  conscience.  If  our  predecessors,  who  had  ample 
power  of  coercion  in  their  hands,  saw  the  folly  of  attempting  to  con- 
fine the  inflammable  vapour  of  polemical  controversy  with  hoops  of 
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iron,  now-a-days  it  were  not  less  vain  than  unwise  to  seek  to  bincl» 
them  with  bands  of  straw."  * 

In  short,  the  rubrical  directions  of  the  Prayer-Book,  perhaps  not 
in  theory,  but  certainly  in  the  practice  of  former  times,  resemble  the 
Directory  of  the  Westminster  Assembly.  They  are  the  framework 
of  the  English  worship — they  can  be  appealed  to  as  authoritative 
expositions  of  the  law — they  can  be  enforced  in  courts  of  law — ^but 
they  never  have  been  (and  it  is  presumed  by  these  learned  writers 
that  they  never  were  intended  to  be)  followed  out  in  every  particular. 
The  maxim  of  Archbishop  Tillotson  has  been  again  and  again  acted 
upon,  ''Charity  is  above  Rubrics;"  and  we  may  add,  not  only 
"  Charity,"  but  "  Common  sense,  is  above  Rubiics."  Unless  the 
Rubrics  were  inspired  with  a  preternatural  instinct  of  foreseeing  eveiy 
incident  that  would  occui* — unless,  we  may  add,  religious  worship  were 
reduced  to  a  mere  mechanical  process,  to  be  performed  not  by  living 
human  creatures,  but  by  automatons, — this  is  self-evident* 

2.  Then  arises  the  question — If  this  be  so,  wliy  should  any  alter- 
ation of  the  Rubrics  be  needed  ?  Why  should  not  the  actual  regu- 
lations of  the  Prayer-Book  assimilate  themselves,  without  any 
express  legal  enactment,  by  the  mere  action  of  "Charity  and 
common  sense,"  to  the  constantly  varying  state  of  things?  There 
are  two  reasons  which  prevent  our  acquiescing  in  a  conclusion 
otherwise  so  reasonable  and  so  well  supported.  One  of  these  has, 
in  great  measure,  disappeared — the  other  still  continues  in  force. 

The  first  is,  or  rather  was,  that  the  old  subscriptions  imposed  by 
the  Act  of  Unifoimity,  were  in  direct  variance  with  the  practice  of 
the  Cliurch.  The  requirement  from  every  beneficed  clergyman  that 
he  should  declare  his  "  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  all  and  every- 
thing contained  and  prescribed  in  the  Book  of  Common-Prayer,** 
seemed  to  make  each  minute  particular  in  the  Book  as  binding  as 
the  most  important. 

This  rigid  view  of  Subscription  was  sometimes  enforced  practically, 
both  in  the  last  century  and  in  this.  Archdeacon  Sharp,  in  his  work 
upon  the  Rubric  and  Canons,  writes  : — "  We  have  by  repeated  en- 
gagements [which  he  enumerates]  tied  ourselves  do^vn  to  a  regular, 
constant,  conscientious  performance  of  all  and  everything  prescribed 
m  and  by  the  Book  of  Common -Prayer ;  and  since  this  is  said  to 
be  undertaken  ex  anlmo,  how  frivolous  is  .it  for  any  of  us  to  say 
that  the  connivance  or  the  presumed  consent  of  our  Ordinary,  or  the 
private  convenience  of  ourselves  or  families,  or  the  obliging  any  of 
our  parishioners,  or  the  apparent  inexpediency  of  adhering  to  the 
letter  in  some  few  cases,  will  dissolve  this  our  obligation."  Thus 
also  the  late  eminent  Bishop  Blomfield,  in  his  Charge  to  the 
''  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  cii.,  pp.  8S,  SO,  93,  02. 
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clerg)'^  of  London  in  1842,  repeated  words  which  he  had  formerly 
addressed  to  the  clergy  of  Chester.  "  Conformity  to  the  Liturgy 
implies,  of  course,  an  exact  observance  of  the  Rubric.  We  are  no 
more  at  liberty  to  vary  the  mode  of  performing  any  part  of  public 
worship  than  we  are  to  preach  doctrines  at  variance  with  the  Articles 
of  Religion.  Far  from  questioning  the  Txglit  of  the  clergy  to  observe 
the  Rubric  in  every  particular,  I  know  it  to  be  their  duty ;  and  the 
only  doubt  is  hgw  far  are  we  [the  bishops]  justified  in  not  enforcing 
such  observance  in  every  instance." 

But  within  the  last  seven  years  these  special  grounds  for  such  a 
minute  enforcement  of  the  Rubric  have  been  swept  away.  All  these 
stringent  subscriptions  to  each  particular  statement  in  the  Prayer- 
Book  and  in  the  Articles  were  abolished  by  the  Clerical  Subscription 
Act,  and  in  their  place  was  substituted  a  general  requirement  of 
assent  and  conformity  to  the  doctrine  of  the  two  documents  taken  as 
•a  whole,  purposely  omitting  all  specification  of  details.* 

It  is  true  that  from  time  to  time  such  rigid  language  as  I  have 
before  quoted  has  been  revived,  but  this  arises  from  an  astonishing* 
ignorance  or  forgetfulness  of  the  recent  legislation  to  which  we  have 
just  referred.  When,  for  example,  in  a  sharp  skirmish  which  ensued 
during  the  last  Convocation  between  two  well-known  Prelates, 
K)ne  of  these  Prelates  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  all  clergymen 
^hering  to  every  word  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  such  an  asser- 
lion  was  in  direct  defiance  of  the  words  of  the  Act,  and  of  the 
express  declaration  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  who  fi*amed  the 
Subscription.  Such  revivals  of  an  obsolete  bondage,  no  doubt,  must 
^be  guarded  against.  But  this  is  a  matter  which  the  clergy  have  in 
their  own  hands,  and  by  constantly  claiming  as  regards  the  Liturgy 
the  freedom  which  the  law  has  given  to  them,  they  need  not  on  this 
ground  be  under  any  apprehension  of  those  deviations  from  the 
letter  of  the  Rubric  to  which  we  have  referred. 

But,  secondly,  although  the  particular  forms  which  required  a 
preliminary  approbation  of  the  law  have  been  altered,  the  law  itself 
continues  unchanged;  and  in  regard  to  this  a  new  diflScultyhas 
arisen  in  the  way  of  continuing  the  easy  common-sense  system  of  the 
earlier  periods  of  the  English  Church.  On  the  one  hand  the  increased 
revival  of  party  seal,  and  the  re-enforcement  of  these  Rubrical  enact- 
ments, which  began  with  the  Oxford  Tracts,  has  created  a  state  of 
feeling  on  behalf  of  rigid  observance  which  did  not  exist  sixty  years 
ago.  Those  who  remember  the  early  "Tracts  for  the  Times"  vrill 
know  that  the  endeavour  to  revive  the  Rubrics  was  one  of  their  chief 
objects,  and  the  eager  attempts  to  enforce  them  have  been  one  of  the 

*  For  the  proof  of  this  in  detail,  I  venture  to  refer  to  my  *  •  Essays  on  Chuzoh  and 
.State,^'pp.  212— 222." 
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most  lasting  and,  we  may  add,  lamentable  eflfects  of  that  movement. 
Alongside  with  this,  there  has  also  been,  upon  the  p^rt  of  many  of  the 
clergy,  a  more  scrupulous  endeavour  to  conform  themselves  to  what 
they  knew  to  be  the  law  of  the  land  ;  and  this  scruple  has  increased, 
and  not  unreasonably,  in  consideration  of  the  increasing  disregard  of 
legal  bonds,  which  makes  it  desirable  for  the  loyal  ministers  alike  of 
the  State  and  the  Church  to  discourage  so  far  as  they  can,  by  their 
own  example,  this  growing  tendency  towards  ecclesiastical  anarchy. 

8.  Therefore,  when  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Ritual  and  Rubrics 
cf  tbe  Church  was  issued  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
the  Commissioners  should  endeavour  to  produce  some  harmony  be- 
tween the  latitude  which  existed  in  practice  and  the  theory  of  the  law. 
They  also  were  animated  in  some  instances  at  least  by  a  wish  to 
take  that  opportunity  of  extending  the  usefulness  and  influence  of 
the  Church  by  making  such  changes  in  the  Rubrics  as  would  mani- 
festly, upon  the  &ce  of  them,  bring  the  Church  more  neaily  to  the 
level  of  the  higher  Christian  ideal  which  the  nineteenth  century 
possesses  over  the  seventeenth. 

On  the  particulai*  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission,  we  do 
not  here  offer  any  remark.     It  is  enough  to  indicate  that  there  was 
nothing  in  itself  unreasonable  or  inexpedient  in  their  wish  to  bring 
about  these  improvements,  and  it  must  be  added  that,  according  to 
the  almost  invariable  usage  during  the  periods  when  the  Reformed 
Church  of  England  was  gradually  established  on  its  present  basis, 
there  would  have  been  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  can-ying  them  out. 
The  revisions  of  the  sixteenth  century,  namely,  those  in  the  First 
Book  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  those  in  the  Second,  and  those  in  the 
wign  of  Elizabeth,  were  carried  through  the  Legislature  in  sub- 
stantially the  same  manner  as  all  other  Ecclesiastical  changes  down 
to  our  own  time ;  that  is  to  say,   on  the  recommendation  either 
of  Commissions  appointed  by  tlio  Crown  or  of  the  Bishops  in  concert 
^  the  Ministers  of  State,  measures  were  suggested  to  Parliament, 
^d  when  approved  passed  at  once  into  law.    The  only  exception  is 
the  last  revision  of  the  Liturgy  in  1G62.    At  that  time,  no  doubt 
partly  from  a  natural  desire,  after  the  convulsions  of  the  groat  Civil 
Var,  to  observe  every  formality  both  in  Church  and  State  with  the 
Bttoet  punctilious  accuracy — partly  under  the  pressure  of  the  then 
dominant  party  of  Laud,  represented  in  the  matter  of  Convocation 
by  his  venerable  chaplain,  Peter  Heylin — ^the  assent  of  the  two 
Convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York  was  for  the  first  and  only  time 
faUy  and  expressly  recognised  in  the  Act  which  gave  legal  force  to 
the  changes.     Even  then  the  consent  of  the  Convocation  of  York  was 
only  procured  under  the  pain  of  incurring  the  penalties  of  Prae- 
munire, if  it  dissented  from  the  consent  given  by  its  delegates.    In 
VOL.  xxiir.  L  14 
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the  judgment  of  any  who  calmly  consider  tbc  violent  temper  of 
time,  and  the  disastrous  results  which  followed  from  the  Act,  it  is  not 
a  precedent  which  can  safely  be  invoked*  In  those  earlier  revisions 
OS  just  cited,  of  Edward  VI.  and  ElizabetJi,  no  such  consent  of  Con-1 
vocation  is  recorded  in  any  of  the  Acts  ;  and  that  of  Elizabeth  formallyl 
excludes  the  assent  of  the  Bishops,  What  was  true  of  the  three] 
first  Acts  of  Uniformity  is  tnie  of  all  the  other  Ecclesiastical  changes  < 
passed  in  those  reigns.  Not  in  the  Act  of  the  Sacrament  of  the^ 
Altai'  (1  Edw,  VI,  c.  1),  nor  on  Chantrieg  (1  Edw.  VI.  c,  14),  nor  on.^ 
Abgtinence  in  Lent  (2  k  3  Edw,  VT  c.  19),  nor  on  the  Maniai|e  oE 
Priests  (2  &  3  Edw,  VL  c.  21,  5  &  0  Edw,  VL  c,  12),  nor  on  thep- 

Abctlishing  of  Images  (3  &  4  Edw,  VI.  c,  10),  nor  on  Holydays  and 

Fasting  Days  (5  &  6  Edw.  VI.  c.  3)^  nor  on  the  Royal  Supremacy" 
(1  Eliz.  c.  1,  5  Eliz.  c,  V),  nor  on  the  Translation  of  the  Bible  intc^ 
Wekh  (r>  Eliz.  c,  28),  nur  on  the  Consecration  of  the  Bishops 
(8  Eliz.  c.  1),  nor  on  Subscription  ^  (13  Eli2.  c.  12),  is  the  assent  i 
Convocation  named.  The  assent  of  the  southern  or  of  the  norther 
provinces  may  or  may  not  have  been  given,  but  with  the  esceptio 
of  13  &  14  Charles  II.  c,  4.  s.  1,  their  claim  to  a  voice  in  deternunic 
the  course  of  legislation  has  never  received  a  conytitutional  reeoa 
nition.  And  when  we  come  down  to  later  times  t,  the  same  ah 
nence  from  any  reference  to  Convocation  whk  maintained.  Acts  i 
materially  aflecting  the  condition  of  the  Church  as  the  Toleration 
Act,  the  Act  for  removing  the  Disabilities  of  the  Koman  Catholi 
tho  Test  Act  J  the  Clerical  SiibiJiCription  Act,  the  Act  for  abolishuigl 
the  Political  Services  wliich  Convocation  itself  had  framed,  the  . 
Church  Act,  were  all  passed  without  the  slightest  regard  to 
vocation.  In  one  instance  only — that  of  tho  abolition  of  the  ruioie 
Clerical  Subscriptions — Convocation  assented  to  what  was  already 
iucorporated  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  in  that  Act  its  assent  was 
neither  required  nor  noticed.  It  is  only  within  the  last  five  y(^^T^ 
that  the  novel  practice  has  been  introduced  of  inviting  in  a  forma 
manner  the  assent  of  the  four  bodies  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Housq] 
of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbniy  and  the  Upper  and  Lowor  House 


iise 

leatiaij^ 


*  In  these  two  Acts,  not  for  iLo  main  purposo  of  the  Act,  but  inddeatimi 
Convocation  is  inentionaci. 

t  It  IB  sometimeB  aaid  thnt  what  was  roasonable  in  former  times  haft 
unreasonable  now,  because  (ua  ia  alleged)  Parliament  baa  iunc<5  thoee  tamo 
opened  to  IMBaexiterB.  This  allegation  i?  itself  im  hijitortcal  error  of  the  moat  palpable 
kind.  There  never  was  a  time  when  ?roie«tant  Dieeentera  were  excluded  ivcfm 
either  Honsc.  In  the  Long  FaTliamcnt,  in  the  reign  of  Charlea  I.,  there  were  many 
more  Diasentera  lu  the  House  of  Commons  than  there  are  now,  Aud  evfoi  BoniAn 
Catholics  sat  in  tbe  House  of  Lords  till  10T2.  And  even  were  the  presence  of  Non* 
oonformlsts  in  Parliament  an  innovation,  it  is  eroeodingly  important  for  the  intcte^ts 
of  a  National  diureh  that  Noncoafonmsta  as  well  as  Coofoimists  BboiiM  haTG  at 
least  an  indirect  interest  in  its  concerns. 
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of  the  Convocation  of  York.    Without  disparaging  any  of  these  bodies, 
and  mthout  saying  here  anything  which  I  have  not  ahready  frequently 
said  in  that  portion  of  Convocation  to  which  I  myself  have  the 
honour  to  belong,   it  is  obvious  that  such  a  complicated  process 
must  of  itself  exceedingly  impede  the  possibility  of  change,  and 
^hen  to  this  we  add  the  fact  that  the  Lower  House  of  the  Con- 
"vocation  of  Canterbury  (we  do  not  presume  to  speak  of  the  Upper 
House  of  either  Province,  or  of  the  Lower  House  of  the  Northern 
Trovince),   is  so  peculiarly  constituted  as  to  represent  chiefly  one 
conent  of  clerical  opinion,  often  adverse,  not  merely  to  the  opinion 
of  the  educated  laity,  but  also  of  the  clergy  themselves,  the  en- 
tanglement  becomes  still  more  complex.     It  is  certain  that  on 
a  recent  question  affecting  the  change*  of  one  of  the  Eubrics, 
whereas  of  those  who  signed  petitions  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
at  least  half  the  clergy  had  expressed  themselves  strongly  in  favour 
of  such  change,  yet  in  the  Lower  House  of  the  Convocation  of  Can- 
terbury,  only  twelve  were  found  to  advocate  \it  out  of  a  body  of 
nearly  200,  and  of  those  twelve  far  the  larger  number  were  ex  officio 
members.    Such  a  wide  divergence  between  the  actual  feeling  of  the 
clei]gy  at  large  and  this  body  proves   that  the  changes  which  the 
general  opinion  of  the  Church  and  the  clergy  deem  necessary,  can 
kaidly  be  expected  to    pass  through  an  assembly  which  so  very 
inadequately  corresponds  to  the  general  sentiment  of  those  whose 
representatives  it  is  supposed  to  contain. 

There  is  one  other  diflSculty  in  tho  way  of  Legislative  change, 
especially  when  requiring  the  assent  of  the-  ecclesiastical  assem- 
blies, which  cannot  be  overlooked.  The  decisions  to  which  they 
inay  arrive  on  any  particular  Rubric  represent  the  floating  opinion 
—we  may  say,  the  floating  fashion,  or  fancy — of  tho  moment  in 
^ch  they  happen  to  be  made.  The  more  they  descend  to  detail 
the  more^  does  this  temporary  character  of  their  decisions  become 
nanifest.  Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  fhese  shifting 
fenciesare  liable  to  the  most  entire  reversal  within  a  very  small 
ntimber  of  years.  Take,  for  instance,  the  question  of  the  dresses  of 
the  dergy.  Not  twenty  years  ago,  the  use  of  the  surplice  in  the 
pulpit  was  regarded  as  the  badge  of  a  particular  party,  and  was 
endeayoured  to  be  carried  against  unwilling  congregations  almost  at 
the  point  of  the  sword.  Yet  now,  the  very  party  which  so  much 
inrifited  upon  it,  regards  it  as  v«ry  little  better  than  a  Protestant  rag 
iardly  worth  wearing  at  all.  I  have  often  quoted  the  story  of  an  old 
woman  who  was  present  at  a  crisis  in  the  church  of  St.  George's-in- 
the-East,  and  waited  to  see  what  vestment  the  clerg3rman  would 
wear  when  he  came  out  of  the  vestry,  and  on  seeing  that  he  came 

*  The  permission  to  disuse  the  Athanasian  Creed. 
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out  in  a  gown  and  not  in  a  surplice,  burst  into  tears  and  said, 
"  Thank  God,  it  is  black'* — and  in  quoting  this  story  I  have  had 
occasion  to  remark  that  had  she  lived  to  our  time  she  might  have 
been  led  to  exclaim — **  Thank  God,  it  is  white.'* 

Again,  it  was  the  custom  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  to 
press  every  one  to  communicate  upon  every  possible  occasion.  It 
now  seems  the  fixed  object  of  the  same  school  to  provide  for  as 
large  a  number  of  persons  as  possible  to  attend  without  commu- 
nicating. Of  all  the  petitions  which  were  presented  to  the  Lower 
House  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  during  the  last  two  years, 
next  to  those  which  related  to  the  Athanasian  Creed,  the  largest 
number  have  been  to  evoke  and  encourage  the  attendance  of  non- 
communicants. 

4.  Such  are  the  difficulties  of  legislation  in  detail  Such 
also  are  the  reasons  which  make  the  actual  observance  of  the 
Rubrics  impossible,  and  which,  therefore,  might  seem  to  maka 
some  legislation  almost  necessary.  The  remedy  in  substance  which 
we  would  venture  to  propose  is,  that  which  perhaps  exists  sufficiently 
if  the  clergy  with  the  bishops  were  determined  to  avail  themselves 
to  the  utmost  of  its  use,  or  which  perhaps  may  need  some  further 
extension  to  make  it  fully  available.  But  whether  the  facility  exists 
or  need  to  be  sought,  the  general  remarks  which  we  shall  make  will 
equally  apply.  What  we  would  suggest  is  that  the  variations  firom 
the  Rubrics  which  either  actually  prevail,  or  which  may  be  deemed 
necessary  for  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  Church,  should  be  con- 
sidered to  have  legal,  sanction,  subject  to  such  checks  as  may  be 
devised  for  the  maintenance  of  the  general  law  and  usage  of  the 
Church,  in  all  cases  where  they  are  approved  by  the  Ordinary. 
This  principle,  it  is  obvious,  involves  the  two  propositions  laid 
down  in  tho  sentence  quoted  above  from  Canon  Robertson's  work 
on  tho  Liturgy.  On  the  one  hand,  the  general  framework  of  the 
Prayer-Book  might  be  left  intact,  which  in  itself  bears  with  it 
a  considerable  advantage.  For,  although  there  are  cases  in  which 
the  Rubrics  or  the  forms  of  the  Prayer-Book  as  revised  in 
the  seventeenth  centuiy  may  bo  so  contrary  to  the  increased 
knowledge  which  two  centuries  have  happily  conferred  upon 
the  Church,  as  to  be  manifestly  untenable — ^although  there  is  an 
advantage  in  showing  from  actual  changes  on  the  face  of  the 
Prayer-Book,  that  the  Church  is  not  ^ead,  but  living — ^that  its  old 
trunk  can  stiU  put  forth,  as  in  the  case  of  the  new  Cedendar  of 
Lessons,  green  shoots  which  imply  a  rising  sap  within  the  stem ; 
yet  there  is  a  genuine  historical  interest  in  keeping  as  far  as  pos- 
sible imchanged  a  document  like  the  Prayer-Book,  which  is  one  of 
the  very  few  works  of  any  kind  that,  on  the  whole,  command  the 
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affectioa  and  tlie  reverence  of  the  "whole  country.     And  the  incon- 
venience to  which  we  juat  adverted  of  endeavouring  to  stereotype 
afreeh  upon  future  generations  the  particular  feeling  of  our  own 
time,  certainly  militates  against  incorporating  into  the  Prayer-Book 
any  detailed  regulation  wliicli  may  for  after  years  s^ow  the  same 
harvest  of  dragons -teeth  as   was   sown   by  our  forefathers  of  the 
seventeenth  century  in  the  ambiguous  Rubric  on  Ornaments,    What 
we  want  is  not  what  may  commend  itself  to  the  passing  sentiment 
of   the   majority  of  this  generation,  s^till  lesi*  what  may  commend 
itself  to  the  passing  sentiment  of  a  Blender  majority  of  a  single  party 
in   one  branch  of  the  two  Convocations  ;  but  a  power  of  in  some 
degree  aciapting  the  Rubrics  to  the  exigencies  of  eases  that  may 
arise,  and  at  the' same  time  to  do  this  ^dthoiit  interfering  with  the 
general  structure  or  substantial  unity  of  the  Cliurcli»    In  behalf  of  the 
principle  that  such  relaxation  should  be  allowed  to  depend  upon  the 
Oidinary,  several  important  precedents  may  be  quoted  which  show 
that  it  IB  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  general  spirit  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Church*     First,  it  is  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
tenor  of  that  Rubric  at  the  beginning  of  the    Prayer-book,  which 
provides  that  if  any  doubts  arise,  they  shall  be  solved  by  reference 
to  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  or  the  Archbishop  of  tlie  Province.     Such 
a  provision  (although,  owing  to  the  hai^dcning  and  stiffening  process 
which  inevitably  goes  on  with  regard  to  legal  enactments,  it  has  bt-en 
found  almost  useless  for  practical  purposes)  was  evidently  intended 
U»  cover  a  much  wider  ground  than  that  which  is  now  found  possible 
ttnder  its   shelter.     Secondly,   it  is  iu   strict   conformity  with   the 
regulation  with  regard  to  the  Ornaments  of  the  Church,  whicli  was 
introduced  into  the  Act  of  Uniformity  imder  Queen  Elizabeth — an 
Act  which  is  conceived  in  a  very  did'eront  spirit  frum  the  harsh  and 
ligoroufi  Act  of  Chiu*los  the  Second,  and  which,  instead  of  laying  down 
uBe paramount  rule  upon  this  matter,  allows  the  question  to  be  decided 
oy  constant  reference  to  living  autliority*     Thirdly,  the  principle  has 
feen  recognized,  not  only  in  these  instances  of  ancient  legislation, 
l^utaleo  within  our  own  time*     In  the  New  Lectionary  Act  there  is 
^'ial  provision  made  for  tlie  Ordinary  on  uccasiouij  approved  by 
littDi  to  relax  the  provisions  laid  down  in  that  Act.     And,  again,  in 
Uus  Act  for  the  Shortening  of  Services^  commonly  called  the  Act 
of  Uniformity  Amendment  Act,    there   is   a   clause   enabling   the 
Ordinary  upon  special  occasions  to  substitute  any  service  for  that 
literally  prescribed  by  law,  provided  that  it  consist  of  words  from 
tie  Prayor-Book  and  from  Scripture,  and  )iymns. 
In  speaking  to  Englishmen,  it  is  needless  to  go  beyond  those  pre- 

•  The  authority  of  the  Queen  8  ilajcisty,  with  iht  advice  of  the  Comnjiayi oners 
appoiatod  and  autharited  under  the  Groat  SScal  of  Englaud  for  Oaii8€»  Ecalctiaatioul, 
or  the  MfltropoHtan  of  the  realm. 
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cedents  drawn  from  the  history  of  our  own  Church.  But  if  we  wish 
to  take  a  wider  ecclesiastical  view,  it  ia  not  irrelevant  to  point  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  early  Church  the  Liturgy  of  each  Diocese 
depended  entirely  upon  the  will  of  its  bishop.  To  that  state  of 
things  w'e  have  no  wish  to  recommend  a  return,  A  national  Clmrch 
must  of  necessity  have  a  greater  coherence  and  unity  of  structure 
than  niaiked  the  undeveloped  and,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  semi- 
barbarous  churches  wluch  existed  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries* 
But  to  those  who  profess  to  be  guided  by  Catholic  antiquity,  the 
ancient  precedent  may  not  be  without  its  use* 

5,  We  will  now  proceed  to  state,  by  way  of  answer  to  obvious  objec- 
tions, the  reason  why  such  a  liberty  is  not  likely  to  degenerate  into  I 
license,  or  the  checks  by  which  it  can  be  prevented  from  doing  so.    In  ■ 
the  first  place,  if  the  Rubrics  were  left  aa  they  are,  unaltered,  but  with 
the  understanding,  expressed  or  implied,  that  they  were  liable  to  be  B 
thus  relaxed,  it  would  still  be  possible  to  enforce  them  by  law  in  all  ■ 
such  cases  as  had  not  received  thesanctionof  the  Ordinary,  Secondly, 
the  Ordinary,  if  necessary,  might  be  controlled  either  as  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  Elizabeth,  by  rG*|uiring  the  consent  of  the  Privy 
Coimcd,  or  of  the  Archbishop  of  the  Province,  who,  as  occupying  sol 
high  and  responsible  a  situation,  might  surely  be  entrusted  both  with*] 
the  desire  to  maintain  the  general  unity  of  the  Church,  and  also  aa 
not  giving  \im  sanction  to  any  extravagant  vagaries.    Thirdly,  we  may 
be  encouraged  by  the  reflection  that,  on  the  whole,  the  inertness  or 
indisposition  to  change,  and    the  tendency  to   move  in  prescribed  h 
grooves^  constitute  a  power  almost  sufficient  to  counterbalance  any^ 
violent  rush  in  an  opposite  direction.    Take,  for  example,  the  iii3tanc€8 
of  relaxation  which  we  have  already  cited,     How  often,  or  rath«r,  it 
may  be  said,  how  seldom,  have  the  clergy,  since  the  adoption  of  thdj 
New  Lectionary,  invoked,  as  they  Ic(?ally  might,  the  sanction  of  theifj 
Onlinary  for  substituting  other  lessons  than  those  which  the  Ac 
of  Parliament  layn  down.     Again,  take  the  case  of  the  Authoriiedl 
Version.     The  reading  of  the  Authorized  Version  in    the   LessonsI 
of   the   Church   rests   entirely   upon   custom,  and  in  no    instance 
upon  any   prescribed   law*      The   use    of    the   Authorized   Versiott ' 
in  Church  never  received  tlie  sanction,  as  far   as  the   Lessons  are 
concerned,  either  of  Parliament,  or  of  the   Sovereign,  or  even  of 
Convocation  j  yet  how  very  rarely  does  any  clergyman  take   upon 
himself,  except  in   a  few  well-known  instances  in  the   Historic 
Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  libeily  of  deviating  from  its  express 
aions.    Or  again,  take  the  case  of  other  Churches  than  our  own.    Th< 
Presbyterian  Chuixh  of  Scotland,  as  is  well  known,  has  no  liturgy 
prescribed  by  law — even  the  Dii^ectory  Is  not  actually  binding  as  a 
rule  of  legislation  ;  yet,  so  entirely  has  custom  regulated  the  uisage  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  that  it  is  only  in  very  rare  exceptions  thai  we 
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find  any  variation  in  the  usual  order  of  hymns  and  prayers.    So  much 
60  is  this  the  case,  that,  as  is  well  known,  when  two  eminent  prelates 
of  our  Church  oflSciated  some  three  years  ago  in  a  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  wished  to  conduct  the  form  according  to  Presbyterian 
usage,  the  minister  of  the  parish  was  enabled  to  lay  before  them  a 
precise  schedule  of  the  manner  in  which  in  his  church,  bjs  well  as  in 
all  other  parishes  in  the  Highlands,  the  service  ought  to  be  conducted. 
If  a  danger  of  excessive  variations  were  to  bo  apprehended  we  should 
have  already  seen  it  under  our  existing  system.     Fourthly,  amongst 
the  checks  which  may  be  named  are  such  as  may  be  easily  suggested 
by  those  who  are  anxious  for  the  establishment  of  parochial  councils 
in  particular  parishes.     This,  of  course,  would  not  cover  the  whole 
ground,    inasmuch    as    college    chapels,    collegiate    churches,    and 
cathedrals,  could  have  no  corresponding  body  in  relation  to  them. 
But  it  is  worth  mentioning  as  amongst  the  conceivable  restraints  on 
a  too  unlimited  deviation.     The  practical  question,  therefore,  is  in 
what  way  such  a  liberty  should  be  recognized.     It  may  be,  as  we  have 
already  said,  that  the  largo  relaxation  already  aflforded  by  tho  Lee- 
tionary  Act  and  by  tho  Act  of  Uniformity  Amendment  Act  com- 
bined»  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose.    In  that  case  all  that  need 
be  urged  is  that  this  relaxation  should  be  openly  avowed — that  the 
dergy  should  not  throw  stones  at  each  other  for  taking  advantage  of  a 
relaxation  which  the  law  has  thus  afforded  to  them.     But  if  these 
Acts  should  be  insufficient,   it  might  then  be  suggested  whether 
it  will  not  be  advisable,  under  existing  difficulties,  to  procure  an 
enactment  legalizing  the  sanction  of  tho  Ordinary  to  such  devia- 
tiong  as  from  time  to  time,  and  from    place   to  place,  may  be 
thought  necessary  for   the  greater  efficiency  of  the  Church.     And 
here  we  would  finally  notice  tho  objections  which  may  be  urged 
against  entrusting  so  great   a  power   to    any  single  individuals, 
however  eminent  in  the  Church.     We  first  reply  that  they  have  it 
perhaps  already  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  moot  all  the  requirements 
of  the  case,  and  yet  there  have  not  arisen  instances  of  any  evil 
results  following  therefrom.     We  would  urge,  besides,  that  there 
appears  to  be  something  absurd  in  an  Episcopal  Church  refusing  to 
its  Bishops  that  confidence  which,  in  all  Presbyterian  Churches,  is 
granted  without  scruple  to  the  Presbyter  or  to  the  Presbyteries  of 
each  particular  congregation.     Wo  would  further  urge  that  tliere  is 
a  fer  greater  chance  of  tho  wisdom  and  discretion  of  tnie  charity 
and  of   insight  into   truth   in   individual   clergy   (much   more   in 
individual*  Bishops  or  Ordinaries)  than  there  is  any  ecclesiastical 

*  For  an  exceedingly  just  and  able  estimate  of  the  superior  value  of  the  judgpnents 
of  individnal  biahops  over  the  judgments  either  of  the  whole  bench  collectively,  or 
of  any  iynodical  decision,  see  the  Quarterly  lUvicWy  vol  Izxii.,  i^.  241,  242. 
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synod  or  assembly.  Take  the  greatest  ecclesiastical  assembly 
which  has  been  held  in  our  time — the  Council  of  the  Vatican. 
On  that  occasion,  it  is  certain  that  almost  any  individual  prelate 
who  was  present  was  more  likely  to  have  arrived  at  the  truth  than 
the  nine  hundred  Bishops  collectively,  who,  as  it  turned  out,  voted  or 
accepted  a  statement,  which,  individually,  the  majority  of  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  Council  had  declared  to  be  an  absolute 
falsity*  Another  apprehension  which  in  some  minds  might 
arise  from  the  exercise  of  this  liberty  would  be,  that  it  would 
open  the  door  to  those  wide  deviations  in  the  direction  of  the 
Church  of  Some  which  cause  so  much  discomfort  and  alarm  among 
some  of  our  best  laymen  and  clergy.  Wo  would  reply  first  that  these 
deviations  already  exist  under  the  present  state  of  things,  and  that 
according  to  the  acknowledged  principles  of  the  school  imder  whose 
auspices  they  are  earned  on,  obedience  or  disobedience  to  the 
Bishop  or  the  Ordinary,  is  in  such  matters  of  no  importance  whatso- 
ever. And  secondly,  we  would  make  a  remark  which  is  of  a  more 
general  scope  :  that  the  best  mode,  as  in  other  respects  so  in  this,  of 
counteracting  the  excesses  of  any  English  clergy  in  a  Romeward  or 
Papal  direction,  is  not  so  much  by  restraining  the  particular  excesses 
of  a  few  individuals  here  and  there,  whilst  we  are  obliged  to  leave 
unrestrained  the  chief  movers  and  chief  fountains  of  the  tendency, 
but  to  strengthen  in  the  Church  the  Protestant  elements  by  giving 
to  them  the  legal  liberty  of  such  deviations  as  the  opposite  party 
have  taken  for  themselves,  and  of  carrying  out  whatever  measures 
are  in  themselves  thought  necessary  for  the  highest  interests  of  the 
Church,  without  fear  or  favour  of  those  whose  extravagances  in  a 
mediaeval  direction  have  caused  alann  and  disturbance. 

In  conclusion,  these  suggestions  are  made  simply  with  the  object  of 
asking  those  who  are  chiefly  concerned  to  bring  their  minds  to  bear  upon 
the  practical  question  of  how  the  worship  of  the  Church  of  England 
is  to  bo  carried  on  for  the  future,  with  the  least  chances  of  further 
disunion,  and  with  the  best  chances  of  preserving  the  integrity  of  the 
Church,  and  obedience  to  the  Law,  together  with  that  accommodation 
to  the  emergencies  of  the  time,  and  the  higher  views  of  Christian 
truth  and  charity,  which  cannot  be  safely  disregarded  or  set  aside. 

A.  P.  Stanley. 

*  It  would  of  course  be  easy,  and  ][)erhaps  advisable,  to  add  to  the  Bishop  or 
Ordinary  a.ssessors,  lay  or  clerical,  or  both.  Such  a  body — if  well  constituted — might 
serve  the  purpose  both  of  encouragement  and  restraint.  But  this  may  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Bishopa  themselvc& 
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ARCHBISHOP  MANNING'S  pamphlet  on  CfiBsarism  Mid  Ultra- 
montanism,  gives  the  whole  theory  of  one  of  the  busiest  and 
most  conspicuous  religious  and  politic€d  parties  of  the  day  in  clear 
and  emphatic  language.  I  propose  in  the  present  Paper  to  examine 
that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  the  Church,  leaving  for  a  future 
occasion  the  consideration  of  that  part  which  relates  to  the  State. 
In  order  to  do  this,  I  will  begin  by  stating  the  substance  of  the 
argument,  which  takes  the  form  of  a  history  with  comments.  The 
history  describes  first:  Csesarism  as  understood  in  ancient  Rome, 
which  the  Archbishop  calls  Pagan  Csesarism  ;  then  the  theory  of  the 
relation  between  Church  and  State  held  by  Ultramontane  Roman 
Catholics,  which  he  C€dls  Christian  Csesarism  ;  and  lastly,  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  Tudors  in  this  country,  and  that  of  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  and  the  King  of  Italy  in  the  present  day,  which  he 
describes  as  "  the  Csesarism  of  the  last  age  of  civil  power  lapsing  or 
lapsed  from  Christianity." 

The  first  picture  is  that  of  Pagan  Caesarism.  Its  most  striking 
lines  are  as  follows : — 

"  The  sovereignty  of  Caesarism  is  absolute  and  dependent  on  no  condi- 
tions. It  is  also  exclusive,  because  it  does  not  tolerate  any  jorisdiction 
above  and  within  its  own.  It  does  not  recognize  any  laws  except  of  its 
own  making.  Now  this  supreme  power  need  not  be  held  in  the  hand  of  one 
man.  It  may  be  a  People  or  a  Senate,  or  a  King  or  an  Emperor.  Its 
essence  is  the  claim  to  absolute  and  exclusive  Sovereignty.     It  by  necessity 
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exdudes  God,  His  sovereigntjy  and  His  law&  The  sole  fountain  of  law 
is  the  human  will,  individual  or  collective.  *  •  *  Law,  momls, 
politics^  and  religion  all  come  from  him  (CsasarX  and  all  depmi  upon 
him." 

To  crown  all,  a  divine  character  was  conferred  upon  Caesar.  He 
was  addressed  as  iEternitas  Tua,  and  qualified  as  diviua. 

The  first  great  check  placed  upon  Caesarism  was  imposed  by 
Christianity. 

'*  The  political  consequences  of  the  Incarnation  constitute  the  essence  o£~ 
the  moral,  social,  domestic,  and  civil  life  of  men  and  of  nations.      *    *~ 
There  can  be  no  Caesarism  where  Christ  reigns.     Christianity,  in  conse- 
crating the  civil  auiboidty  of  thei  worldv  has/  lai4  em  it  tk^^liinits  of  th^ 
divine  law.    Christianity  has  confirmed  the  civic  power  within  its  own  sphero 
a  delegation  from  God  Himself,  but  by  the  same  act  Christianity  has  limited, 
the  sphere  of  its  jurisdiction.     It  has  withdrawn  from  its  cognizance  and 
control  the  whole  inner  life  of  man.     The  civil  power  cannot  command  his 
intellect,  it  cannot  control  his  conscience,  it  cannot  coerce  his  will.     Chris- 
tianity has  indeed  subjected  the  outward  actions  of  man  to  civil  govern- 
ment, but  it  has  withdrawn  from  civil  rulers  the  whole  domain  of  religioiL 
The  State  may  imprison  the  body  or  even  take  its  life,  but  it  has  no  juris- 
diction over  the  souL     All  its  acts  are  free ;   they  have  no  lawgiver  or 
sovereign,  but  God  alone." 

This  gveat  change  was  effepted  by  veiy  simple.' |y;|(}i  definite 
means.  :r*t^ 

''The  presence  of* the-  Catbolio*  dnirab  anumg.  the  niiil  xmniin  iif  Mii 
world  has  changed  thewbole  pcditical  order  of)  mankind.  It  haa.e^tfihliahed 
upon  earth  alegi8lat4irei.a  tribunal^  and  an  executive  indepen40nt  of  all 
hunmn  authority.  It  has  withdrawn  from  the.  reach  of  human  laws  the 
whole  domain  of  fkith  and  conscience.  These  depend  on  Qod  aSone,  and 
are  subjected  by  HifA  to  His  own'  authority  vested  in  His  Churchy  which  is 
guided  by'HimselL  *  *  Obedience  to  the.  Chuxoh  is  lib«rt j„  aQ4  it  is 
liberty  because  the  Church  cannot  err,  or  mislead  either  men  or  natiooa.  If 
the  Church  were  not  infallible^  obedience  to  it  might  be,the  worst  of  bondage. 
This  is  Ultramontanism,  or  the  liberty  of  the  soul  divinely  guaivnteed  by 
an  infklliMe  Church  ;  the  proper  check  and-  restraint  of  Caaaariflm,  as 
CJaesarism  is  the  proper  antagonist  of  the  sovereignty  of  God.*' 

This  statement  of  principles  is  followed  by  a  variety  of  authorities, 
Gelasius,  Constantino,  St.  Bernaid,  Thomas-  Aquinas^  are  all  quoted 
with  due  complimentary  epithets,  and  the  result  of  their  statements 
is  drawn  out  in  a  series  of  contrasts  between  the  view  taken  of 
government  by  Pagan  Caesarism  and  Christian  Caesarism  respectively. 
The  passage  concludes  as  follows: — "The  essence  of  'Ultramon- 
tanism' is,  that  the  Church,  being  a  divine  institution,  and  by  . 
divine  assistance,  infallible,  is  within  its  own  sphere,  independent  of 
all  civil  powers,  and  as  the  guaadian  and  interpreter  of  the  Divine 
Law,  is  the  proper  judge  of  men  and  of  nations  in  all  things  touch- 
ing that  la^'  in  faith  and  morals." 
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hi  loi^g  ai:giimeat  follows  to  show  that  Ultramoiitauism  is  *'  identical 

with  perfect  Ghristianity/'     The  foundation  of  the  argumietit  is  that 

"Christianity  has  introduced  two  principles  of  Divine  Autliority  into 

human  society:  the  one  the  absolute  separation  of  the  two  powers 

spiritual  and  civil ;  and  the  other,  the  suprema<syof  the  spiritual  ovef 

the  citil,  lA  all  matters  within  its  competency  or  divide  jutiftdiction/* 

The  extent  of  this  jurisdiction  may  be  matter  of  doubt,  but  "  e^ccepl 

Ek»tift8a/'  no  one  can  deny  its  existence  "  without  renouncing  his 

Gbrimtiaii  iiame>  or  the  coherenca  of  his  principles/'     The  Ohri^iaik 

thfeoiy  TS  that  Civil  Sovereignty  is'  from  God,  but  that  the  Spiritual 

Power  is  independent,  of  which  latter  doctrine  "the  existence  of  the 

Chiucb  and   the   primaoy  of  its  head  in  these  eighteen  hujidred 

jrearo  are  puoof  enough/'     Moreover,  "  no  Cliristian  of  soujid  mind 

will  deny  that  these  distinct  and  separate  powers  have  distinct  and 

sepiLfate  sflieres/'     He  observer  that   in   purely  civil  and  purely 

(inol  nmtters^  there  is  no  difficulty  in  seebgthiK     The  diffi- 

•UPaia  only  in  ''  mixed  ^  cases,  and  even  as  to  these  there 

asfid  be   oo  difficulty.     The  decision  as  to  the  limits  o£  thd  two 

powMs,  mtlBt  be  vested  in  "'  a  judge  who  mxi  define  the  limits  of  the 

two  elements  respectively,  andtherefore  of  the  reapective  jurisdictions/' 

NoW|' **  who^ can  define  what  is,  or  is  not,  within  the  jurisdiction  of 

faith  and  morals  except  a  judge  who  knows  what  the   sphere  of 

faith  and  morals  contains,  and  how  far  it  extendb  1 "     The  spiritual 

power   "  knows   this   with   divine    certainty/    and   is  "  thereby^  in 

aatleis  of  religion  and  conscience,  supreme.'*    Archbishop  Manning 

puta  this  in  tlie  most  emphatic  language.     He  gives  us  the  essence 

cf  UltimmontaniBiQ  in  the  following  passage  :  — 

"  Hie  Chtu^h  is  aeparfttaand  trnprema  Any  po^er  whtoh  is  tsdepeudent 
aad  cia  alone  lix  the  limibBof  its  own  jurisdiction,  and  caxv  thereby  fire  the 
limitaof  all  other  jurisdicttoGs,  h  ipao  facto  ^w^vein^  ;  bttt  t4te  Churoh  of 
Jwis  Christ,  within  theaphere  of  reFektion,  of  faith  and  morals^  iis  alt  thifl| 
or  IB  nothing,  or  worse  than  nothing,  au  imposture,  atid  an  uisurpation — 
tittt  ia^  if  is  Ghriat  or  Antichrist/' 

He  adds : — 

•*  If  it  be  Antichrist  eveiy  Csesar  from  Nero  to  this  day  is  justified  If 
it  be  Christ  it  is  the  supreme  power  among  men;  that  is  to  say.— {!,)  It 
boliis  its  commission  and  authority  from  God.  (2.)  It  holds  iti  custody 
ikm  fMtk'  and  Inw  of  Jesus  Chrlsti  (3*)  It  is  tho  sole  interpreter 
<ff  tluit  faitht-aud  the  sole  expositor  of  that  law ;  it  has  within 
the  sphere  of  that  commission  a  power  to  legislate,  with  authority 
to  bind  the  oonseionoes  of  all  men  bom  ugain  in  the  baptism  of  Jesus 
Christ  y  it  alone  can  fix  the  limits  of  the  faith  and  law  eutmsted  to  it, 
ad  therefore  the  sphere  of  ila  owu  jurifidictioii  ;  it  alouc  can  decide  in 
sUo us  where  its  power  ia  in  contact  witJi  the  civil  power— that  is^  in 
.  qoeations ;  for  it  alone  can  determine  how  fiir  its  own  diYiue  officse  or 
its  own  divine  trnst   enter  into  and   are  implicated  in   such  questions; 
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and  it  IB  precisely  tbat  element  im  any  mixed  question  of  disputed  Ju 
diction  which  belongs  to  a  higher  order  and  a  higher  tribunal*' 

As  an  illustration,  Ai-chbiahop  Manning  gives  the  ca,8e  of  a  Pro- 
fessor in  a  Catholic  University,  who  denounces  the  syllabus^  and  is  ex^| 
communicated  by  his  Bishop  for  so  doing.     The  State  supports  and 
pays  him.     This,  says  the  Archbishop,  is  utterly  wrong. 

**  Here  is  a  miied  question  of  stipend  and  orthodoxy :  surely  orthodoxy 
is  a  higher  element  than  stipend  ;  faith  is  of  a  higher  order  than  thaler^ 
and  to  judge  of  orthodoxy  and  faith  belongs  not  to  the  Civil,  but  to  the 
Spiritual  tribunal,  which  is  in  that  sphere  superior,  absolute,  and  final"       H 

After  this  it  may  appear  strange  to  say  that  the  claims  advanced 
by  Archbishop  Manning  for  the  Church  in  this  paper  are  modest  ihm 
comparison  with  those  which  in  a  different  publication  he  has  niadeW 
for  the  bishops  of  the  Church  and  for  himself  as  one  of  them.  If  it 
is  not  technically  correct  to  say  that  Archbishop  Manning  regards 
himself  and  others  as  God  incarnate,  he  does  at  least  distinctly  assert 
that  he  and  they  are  in  some  special  manner,  which  is  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  very  hke  incarnation,  connected  with  the  Holy  Ghost 

In  a  book  called  "  The  Temporal  Mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost  "  ♦  (on 
the  first  page,  characteristically  enough,  is  the  mark  of  a  crown,  under i 
which  is  printed  in  quaint  letters  the  word  Humilitas),   occur  the 
following  passagefl  : — 

**  The  present  diepensatiou,  under  which  we  are.  is  the  dispensation 
the  Spirit,  or  of  the  Third  Person  of  the   Holy  Trinity.     To  him  in  tbt] 
Divine  Economy  has  been  committed  the  offioe  of  applying  the  redemptio 
of  the  Son  to  the  souls  of  men  by  the  vocation,  justification,  and  salvatioq 
of  the  elect.     We  are  therefore  under  the  personal  guidance  of  the  Thirdl 
Person  as  truly  aa  the  Apostles  were  under  the  guidance  of  the  Second., 
The  presence  of  the  Eternal  Son  by  incarnation  was  the  centre  of  theirj 
unity;  the  presence  of  the  Eternal  Spirit,  by  the   incorporation    of  thfj 
mystical  body,  is  the  centre  of  unity  to  us.*'     (pp.  48^  49.) 

After  much  discourse  about  "  passive  spiration,"  and  other  matteti 
which   I  do  not  profess  to  understand,  we  come  to  the  foUowingvl 
which  is  plain  enough  :^ — 

"  The  pastoral  authority,  or  the  Episcopatej  together  with  the  Priesthooil 
and  the  other  orders^  constitute  an  organized  body,  divinely  ordained  10" 
guard  the  deposit  of  the  Faith.     The  voice  of  that  body,  not  aa  so  maQf 
individuals,  but  ajs  a  body  is  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Ghoit,  tbat 
ministry  as  a  body  cannot  err,  bocfmse  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  ind 
united  to  the  myBtical  body,  is  eminently  and  above  all  united  ^to  the 
arcby  and  body  of  its  pastors**' 

Such  is  Archbishop  Manning  s  conception  of  the  Church  and  it 
general  position  and  attributes.     In  a  few  words,  it  comes  to  tbiA— «l 

•  Pablished  in  1S65  by  Messrs.  Long'maa. 
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the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  a  divine  institution,  the  leading  offi- 
cers of  which  are  in  some  way  or  other  directly  and  personally  united 
with  Ood  Almighty.  They  are  the  supreme  guardians  of  faith  and 
morals,  and  are  as  such  supreme  over  all  governments  whatever, 
within  a  sphere  to  be  defined  by  themselves.  In  that  sphere  they 
have  all  power,  executive,  judicial,  and  legislative,  and  they  can 
make,  interpret,  and  execute  their  own  laws,  which  are  sanctioned,  I 
presume,  by  purgatory  or  eternal  damnation,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  first  remark  which  suggests  itself  on  this  theory,  is  that,  to 
me  at  least,  it  appears  impossible  to  deny  its  coherency.  If  any 
man,  or  any  body  of  men,  really  is  entrusted  by  God  with  the 
custody  of  a  revelation  on  all  the  leading  points  of  religion  and 
morals,  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  fail  to  occupy  the  position  which 
Archbishop  Manning  claims  for  them.  Religion  and  morals  lie  at 
the  root  of  life  ;  and  all  the  more  important  forms  of  human  energy 
must  depend  upon  them,  and  their  operation  must  be  affected  and 
coloured  by  them.  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  any  body  of 
men  was  in  a  position  to  say  to  mankind,  with  truth,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  believed — 

"  God,  an  infinitely  powerful  and  benevolent  being,  resembling  you 
m  the  matter  of  consciousness  and  individual  will,  made  the  world 
and  all  its  contents,  human  nature  and  society  included.     It  is  a 
place  of  trial  and  preparation  for  a  wider  sphere,  and  we  who  speak 
are  entrusted  by  the  Author  of  this  Universe,  who  has  in  some 
mysterious    way   united    himself   with   us,   with    an    explanation, 
aibeolutely  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  sufficiently  full  and  clear  for 
every  practical  piurpose,  of  the  position  which  men  occupy  in  the 
Averse,  and  of  the  duties  which  they  have  to  discharge  in  the 
present  life.    Now  in  regard  to  politics  our  message  to  men  is  this. 
In  all  matters  relating  to  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  the  distribu- 
tion of  property,  and  the  management  of  the  common  affairs  of  life, 
'    ihey  must  obey  the  civil  nilers,  who  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  world ;  but  they  must  take  from  us  the  general  theory  of  the 
Universe,  and  their  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong.     The  duty  of 
recognizing  our  supremacy  in  these  points,  and  of  governing  them- 
selves accordingly,  is  binding  just  as  much  on  rulers  as  on  subjects." 
Whoever  could  say  this  with  truth,  no  doubt  both  would  and  ought 
to  be  the  King  of  the  world ;  the  most  powerful  temporal  ruler  would 
be  to  such  a  person  or  body  no  more  than  a  sheriff  to  a  judge.     Such 
a  ruler  would  and  ought  to  be  able  to  say,  "  I  give  you,  the  civil 
jx)wer,  and  lay  society  in  general,  to  understand  that  this  or  that  is 
the  truth  on  the  great  moral  problems  which  disturb  society.     This, 
imd  nothing  else,  is  the  true  way  of  looking  at  the  distribution  of 
property,  the  relation  between  the  sexes,  vice,  crime,  pauperism,  war. 
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Thefie  and  no  others  are  the  principles  on  which  yon  should  found 
your  legislation  and  your  other  proceedings  upon  this  subject — tins 
and  no  other  is  the  theory  of  human  life."  Moreover,  when  this  waft 
said  experience  ought  to  confirm  it.  The  theory  ought  to  recommend 
itself  to  men's  minds,  and  ought  upon  experiment  to  succeed,  if 
such  were  the  case,  I  certainly  do  not  see  how  we  could  stop  short  of 
Arthbishop  Manning's  conclusions  as  to  the  relation  between  liie 
Chuixsh  and  the  State.  Such  a  Church  would  leave  the  State  no  room 
for  any  other  functions  than  those  which  he  assigns  to  it  The  Stftte 
might  no  doubt  make  laws,  let  us  say,  to  forbid  crimes  like  murder  or 
robbery ;  but  if  the  ruler  of  the  State  did  his  duty,  he  would  always  go 
to  the  Church  to  know  whether  his  definitions  of  these  offences  wtte 
in  harmony  with  moral  theology,  and  would  always  be  ready  to 
receive  as  a  divine  command  any  intimation  on  the  subject.  Untf^ 
for  instance,  if  pai'liament  were  debating  the  subject  of  the  abolitioii 
of  capital  punishment,  the  debate  might  at  any  moment  be  dosed  by 
a  papal  declaration  that  capital  punishment  was  immoral  and  bar- 
barous ;  or  that  the  objections  made  to  it  were  .sentimental  nonsense^ 
and  that  the  hanging  of  murderers  was  a  moral  duty. 

It  thus  becomes  a  question  of  urgent  practical  importance  whether 
the  cl^ms  made  by  Archbishop  Manning  for  the  Church  are  true  or 
false.  If  they  are  true,  of  course  they  ought  to  be  allowed.  The 
Pope  and  his  Bishops  ought  to  be  acknowledged  as  the  Spirittal 
Sovereigns  of  the  world,  as  the  ultimate  court  of  appeal  on  all  ques- 
tions '^hich  can  permanently  interest  rational  men,  and  as  the  ruleis 
whose  decrees  must  indirectly,  at  all  events,  dispose,  not  only  of  the 
thoughts  of  our  hearts,  but  of  the  whole  colour  and  tone  of  ouriiveSr 
and  the  disposition  of  our  property.  If  they  are  false,  they  are 
monstrous.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  lower  depth  of  degradatiot 
than  to  suri'ender  absolute  control  over  one's  very  soul  to  a  man  who^ 
whether  a  conscious  impostor  or  not,  falsely  pretends  to  possess  the 
powers  which  Archbishop  Manning  claims. 

Are  we,  then,  to  say  that  the  claims  in  question  are  true  or  false  t 
Or,  gather,  what  are  the  reasons  why  the  ordinary  run  of  Engiidi 
people  regard  them  as  being  about  as  well  founded  as  the  claims  of 
the  cajrdinal  who  was  called  Henry  IX.  to  be  King  of  England,  though 
by  no  means  so  harmless  ?  Those  reasons  appear  to  me  to  be  broad, 
plain,  and  of  overwhelming  force.  I  will  shortly  state  them,  though  in 
a  variety  of  forms  they  have  been  stated  and  re-stated  a  thousand 
times.  The  issue,  then,  is  whether  these  claims  are  true  or  fidse,  and 
this  issue  is  rais^ed,  not  between  students  in  theological  schooLs,  but 
betw^e^^the  Boman  Catholic  clergy  and  their  adherents  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  educated  part  of  the  laity,  including 
in  p^^cidar  the  leading  statesmen  of  Germany,  England,  Pnmoe,. 
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and  Italy,  on  the  other.  It  is  the  controvergy,  in  short,  between  the 
^^^gfi  ^1*  rather  that  part  of  the  clergy  to  which  Archbishop  Man- 
ning belongs,  and  ordinary  men  of  the  world.  The  question,  then, 
for  us  oen  of  the  world,  people  (engaged  in  the  common  pursuits,  and 
recognizing,  and  as  a  rule  acting  upon  the  common  worldly  maxims 
of  honour  and  morals,  is  simply  this  :  Shall  we  recognize  the  Roman 
GUlholic  deigy  as  our  moral  and  spiritual  sovereigns  and  guides  ?  I 
tiudk  that  the  proper  answer  to  this  is — Never,  unless  and  until 
tliejr  have  proved  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  that  they  are  really 
enfeitied  lK).that  position. 

Of  course  there  is  a  dark  and  perplexed  side  of  life.  We  have  all 
gieat  want  of  light  and  knowledge,  especially  about  the  nature  of 
the  wodd  in  which  we  live,  and  what  is  to  follow  it.  We  ai-e  all 
JMBfifflled  to  dwell  upon  the  questions— What ?  Whence?  Whither? 
awl  to  oateh  at  any  'coherent  explanation  of  them  which  may  be 
offered  to  ua  If  any  man  could  and  did  prove  to  me  that  he  did 
nally  hold  the  clue  of  the  great  labyrinth,  that  he  could  really 
^low  me  how  we  ought  all  to  live  and  to  die,  and  why  it  should  be 
thus  and  not  oth;erwise,  I  should  regard  him  as  a  benefactor  and 
.obey  his  directions  faithfully.  I  should  not  require  from  such  a 
petaoD  a  mathematical  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  his  claims.  I 
ahould  require  evidence  strong  enough  to  exclude  all  reasonable 
doubt-^he  sort  of  evidence  which  rational  men  require  in  the 
decnaion  of  all  weighty  practical  affairs,  that  his  claims  were  well 
foanded,  and  when  I  was  satisfied  on  that  point,  though  I  should 
always  reserve  a  discretion  as  to  believing  what  he  told  me,  I  should 
not- be  at  all  surprised  or  offended  at  his  saying,  I  tell  you  that  this, 
tliat,  or  the  other  statement,  unintelligible  to  you,  does  express  a 
troth,  and  I  expect  you  to  believe  me. 

I  do  not  see  how  any  one  can  be  expected  to  say  more  than  this  ; 
I  should  decline  to  argue  further  with  any  one  who  did  not  admit 
that  a  ;ma&  who  surrendered  to  another  man  control  over  his  thoughts 
and  aetions  upon  weaker  grounds  than  these  hardly  deserved  to  be 
called  a.man  at  all. 

The  next  question  is  whether  Archbishop  Manning,  as  our  local 
Ei^lish  representative  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  has  made 
out,  or  can  make  out,  as  against  educated  men  of  the  world,  such  a 
claim  to  spiaotual  dominion  as  I  have  described.  In  order  to  make 
oat  such  a  ease  they  must  prove,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  every 
part  of  the  following  proposition  : — Ood  became  incarnate  in  Jesus 
CSamfft  who  conferred  the  authority  iwhich  I  claim  on  Peter  and  the 
lOlher  ^apostles  whom  I  represent. 

This  Biay  be  resolved  into  the  following  propositions : — 

1.  There  is  a  God. 
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2.  The  historical  statements  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  are  all  true  in 
fact,  and  amount  to  an  account  of  the  incarnation  of  God  in  Jesus 
Christ. 

3.  Jesus  Christ  established  a  Church  with  the  constitution  and 
powers  which  I  claim  for  my  Church. 

4.  My  Church  is  the  Church  so  established. 

If  thei'e  is  room  for  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  substantial  truth  of 
any  one  of  these  four  propositions,  Archbishop  ManningTs  case  fails, 
and  it  would  be  the  height  or  depth  of  weakness  in  any  statesman  or 
body  politic  to  recognize  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  rights 
and  powers  which  he  claims  for  it. 

The  first  proposition  is,  that  there  is  a  God.  It  appears  to  me, 
that  the  existence  of  God  is  probable  enough  to  supply  to  men  a  real 
motive  to  lead  a  virtuous  life,  but  not  established  on  such  grounds 
that  the  proposition  ^' there  is  a  God,"  can  serve  as  a  foundation 
for  inferences  about  any  particular  event  or  institution.  It  is  one 
thing  to  say  the  general  constitution  and  aspect  of  the  world  and 
of  human  nature,  suggests  the  inference  that  this  world  is  a  place 
of  moral  trial,  and  that  "  be  virtuous  "  is  the  implied  command  of  a 
conscious  and  powerful  ruler ;  ^and  as  I  must  have  some  theory  to 
live  by,  I  will  adopt  that,  not  because  I  am  entirely  convinced  of 
its  truth,  but  because  upon  the  whole  I  think' it  most  advisable  upon 
several  obvious  grounds.  It  is  quite  another  thing  to  say  that  the 
existence  of  God  is  a  first  truth  which  rests  upon  higher  grounds 
than  common  truths,  and  can  be  used  to  interpret  their  meaning  and 
to  establish  d  priori  probabilities  in  favour  of  an  alleged  revelation. 
In  other  words,  it  is  one  thing  to  infer  the  existence  of  God  from  the 
existence  of  the  world,  and  quite  another  to  use  a  doctrine  about 
God  supposed  to  be  a  first  truth  as  the  key  by  which  the  world  is  to 
be  explained.  This  is  what  Archbishop  Manning  must  do,  and  he  is 
obviously  not  entitled  to  do  it  unless  he  is  entitled  to  affirm  the 
existence  of  God  in  so  absolute  and  preremptory  a  manner,  that  the 
proposition  "  there  is  a  God,"  considered  as  the  basis  of  aigument, 
^vill  bear  the  same  sort  of  weight  as  the  proposition  "  two  straight 
lines  cannot  inclose  a  space,"  or  the  proposition  "  the  force  of  gravity 
varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance."  I  deny  his  right  to 
do  this. 

The  controversy  which  relates  to  the  being  and  attributes  of  God 
has  been  so  much  and  so  long  debated  from  every  possible  point  of 
view,  that  some  general  observations  upon  it  may  be  made  without 
much,  fear  of  error.  Bishop  Butler  briefly  refers  to  the  argument 
on  the  subject  in  the  following  words,  which  form  his  justification 
for  "  taking  for  proved  that  there  is  an  intelligent  Author  of  Nature 
and  Natural  Governor  of  the  world."     He  says, — 
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**  As  there  is  no  presumption  against  this  prior  to  proof  of  it,  so  it  has 
been  often  proved  with  accumulated  evidence,  from  the  argument  of 
analogy  and  final  causes,  from  abstract  reasoning,  from  the  most  ancient 
traditions  and  testimony,  and  from  the  general  consent  of  mankind." 

This  condensed  sentence,  I  think,  mentions  the  principal  arguments 
used  upon  this  great  subject.  They  fall  under  three  heads.  1. 
Analogy  and  final  causes,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  the 
&Tgament  from  design  ;  2.  Tradition,  testimony,  and  the  present 
audition  of  mankind ;  and  3.  Abstract  reasonings.  Upon  this  the 
following  observations  occur  : — 

The  arguments  which  fall  under  the  first  and  second  heads,  prove 

only  a  probability  of  the  existence  of  God,  greater  or  less  according  to 

tbe  existing  state  of  knowledge  and  opinion  as  to  the  general  constitu- 

tioii  of  the  world,  physical  and  moral,  and  the  history  of  its  opinions 

and    institutions.      It  would   be  presumptuous  in  me  to  suppose 

that   my  opinion  upon  the  weight  of  this  evidence  was  of  any 

intrinsic  value,  but  in  order  to  avoid  false  inferences  from  the  fact 

that  I  am  obliged  by  the  course  of  my  argument  to  show  that  Arch- 

Kahop  Manning,  and  other  persons  of  his  way  of  thinking,  have 

no   right  to  impose  their  opinions  upon  others,  I  may  observe  that, 

rightly  or  wrongly,  I  believe  that  the  importance  of  these  arguments 

<nd  the  value  of  the  probability  which  they  raise,  has  been  of 

l«te  years  unjustly  depreciated.     I  am  not  in  the  smallest  degree 

■•tisfied  with  what  are  popularly  called  the  scientific  refutations  of 

them.    For  instance,  the  whole  of  the  argument  in  Strauss's  "  Alte 

'ind  Neue  Glaube,"   about  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from   Mr. 

I^irwin's  theories,  appears  to  me,  upon  many  grounds,  altogether 

^iJ^tisfactory.    Whatever  ignorance  may  be  involved  in  the  admis- 

**on,  I  must  admit  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  the 

Wlacy  which  many  people  impute  to  the  old-fashioned  argument 

from  design,  though  I  recognize  its  limitations.     It  is  impossible  to 

^e  to  believe  either  that  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  always  existed,  or 

^t  it  suddenly  came  into  existence,  or  that  the  bricks  and  mortar 

*<*identally  built  it  by  degrees  or  otherwise.     On  the  other  hand,  I 

^0  not  see  the  improbability  of  the  common  opinion  about  Sir 

^Christopher  Wren.    When,  however,  this  process  of  reasoning  is 

applied,  not  to  a  work  exactly  like  millions  of  others  which  are  to  be 

^^^  growing  under  our  eyes  every  day  and  in  all  directions,  but  to 

the  plan  of  the  univei-se,  and  when  I  reflect  on  the  vastness  of  the 

^ttiverse,  on  the  almost  infinite  extent  of  human  ignorance  and  the 

^^^rrowness  of  human  knowledge,  it  appears  to  me  tbttt  the  highest 

^^^It  to  which  such  reasonings  can  properly  lead,  is  a  hypothesis 

s^iggested  by  facts,  but  which  cannot  be  said  to  be  conclusively  proved, 

as  our  knowledge  on  the  subject  is  limited  to  a  small  part  of  the  facts. 
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Tbat  8ucb  argucQents  are  not  demonstrative  hafi,  I  think,  kaidly 
been  doubted  by  any  one,  and  it  requires  little  proof  to  show  that 
the  arguments  drawn  from  the  general  opinions  and  traditions  of 
men  are  of  the  same  kind,  though  of  less  weight.  Modem  research 
and  eicperience  have  shown  that  however  ancient  the  belief  in  God 
may  be,  and  however  widely  it  may  be  spread,  other  theories' of  the 
tmtverse'  are  at  least  as  ancient,  as  common,  and  as  widely  diffttsed. 
If  the  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  been  as  weil  infonned 
as  we  are  about  Buddhism  and  Confucianism,  and  the  belieft  of 
savage  tribes^  they  would  hardly  have  written  on  the  sabject  as 
they  did. 

Passing  then  from  the  arguments  from  tradition  and  design,. 
I  will  say  a  word  on  the  "  abstract  reasonings  "  which  Butler  men- 
tions. The  first  observation  which  arises  upon  them  is  that  thw 
value  is  essentially  a  question  for  experts,  and  that  experts  of  the 
first  eminence  have  denied  their  validity.  The  "  demonstration  **  of 
.the  existence  of  a  God  contained  in  Locke's  Essay  {Bk.  iv.  ch.  x.)v 
and  the  work  written  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  on  the  same  subject,  are 
well  known,  and,  by  way  of  showing  how  persistently  such  arguments 
are  used,  I  may  observe  that  in  a  volume  of  Essays  on  religion  and 
literatture  just  published  under  Archbishop  Manning^s  auspices,  I 
find  Locke's  argument  put  for^'ard  veiy  nearly  in  Locke's  own- words, 
by -the  Rev.  William  Humphrey  (see  p.  S61). 

One  of  the  faults  of  this  argument  is,  I  thitok,  that  it  assitmes  the 
possession  by  the  human  mind  of  a  power,  which  it  does  not  really 
possess,  of  drawing  universal  inferences  from  an  experience  which  is 
in  fact  exceedingly  limited  ;  but  this  is  only  my  opinion,  which  i»  a 
small  matter.  Look  at  the  opinion  of  Bishop  Butler  on  the  same 
subject.  Twenty-four  yeara  *  after  the  publication  of  Locke's  Essay, 
and  after  a  careful  study  of  Clarke's  work,  Bishop  Butler  wrote  as^ 
follows  to  Dr.  Clarke  : — 

'*  I  have  made  it,  Sir,  my  business  ever  since  I  thought  myself  capable  of 
such  sort  of  reasoning,  to  prove  to  myself  the  being  and  attributes  of  God. 
And  being  seusTble  that  it  is  a  matter  df  the  last  consequence,  I  endeavoured 
after  a  d^moiMitmtive '  pifMf,  not  only  more  fally  to  satisfy  my  own  mind, 
butalso  to  defend  the. great  tri^tbs  of  natural  religion,  and  those  oi  the 
Christian  revelation,  wbi^b  follow  them,  against  all  opposers;  but  must  own, 
with  concern,  that  hitherto  1  have  been  unsuccessful ;  and  though  I  have 
got  very  probable  arguments,  yet  I  can  go  but  a  very  little  way  with  demon- 
stration in  the  proof  of  those  thinga** 

He  then  r§£ers  to  Clarke's  work,  and  proposes  certain  objections,  to 
which  Clarke  replies.  The  correspondence  removed  one  of  Butler's, 
objections,  and  apparently  weakened  the  rest,  but  his  last  letter 

*  In  1713  ;  Lockers  Essay  was  published  in 
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felMceB-iape«i  me,  tft  leartj  t&e  impression  tfaait  he  tt^is  not  ccMwiBoed. 
lit^fAak»ig*€e»tain'obje6ti(ms,  he  says — 

^Notwithstanding  what  I  have  now  said,  I  cannot  say  that  I  believe 
jo&r Aliment  not  eonolusive ;  for  I  must  own  taj  igDoranee,  tfaat  I  am 
ledlf  at  a  loss  about  the  nature  of  -space  <tfid  duration.  But  did  it  plsjn^ 
ffptar  that  they  were  properties  of  a  substance  we  should  have  an  easy  way 
whh  the  atheists,  &c." 

I  do  not  think  that  in  his  later  works  Butler  anywhere  says,  or 
eyen  implies,  that  he  thought  that  the  existence  of  God  admitted  of 
demonstration.  The  whole  argument  of  the  Analogy  rather  impliea 
the  reverse.  The  well-known*  passage  quoted  above  from  the  Intro- 
djuction  to  the  Analogy  to  my  mind  suggests  this,  though  it  is 
oertaioly  not  conclusive.  I  could,  if  necessary,  refer  to  other  pas- 
saigas  in  bis  writings  which  confirm  this  impression.^ 

I  suppose  it  will  hardly  be  alleged  that  any  such  demonstration 
jlifts  been  discovered  since  Butler's  time,  or  that  he  was  no^  well 
Acquainted  with  the  subject. 

It  is  often  alleged  that  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  God  is  not  de- 

ppyident  upon  argument  at  all,  but  results,  or  may  result,  from  a  direct 

operation  or  enei^y  of  the  mind  itself,  superseding  all  argunient,  and 

fon^ing  a  higher  and  more  certain  method  of  procedure*     I  need 

pot  say  how  veheniently  or  on  what  appcu-ently  strong  grounds  the 

poanbility,  or  at  all  events  the  existence,  of  such  mental  operationa 

l^^asbeen  denied.     As  everyone  knows,  the  question  whether  they 

exirt  or  not  is  the  subject  of  the  great  standing  battle  which  each 

Keaeration  of  metaphysicians  transmits  to  its  successors,  and  which 

Afpears  to  rage  with  undiminished  eagerness  in   every  successive 

S^neration.       I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to   egress  my  opinion 

^n  a  subject  which  has  been  argued  out  so  often.     For  all  practical 

Purposes,  two  remarks  will  suffice.     If  a  man  needs  no  proof  of  a 

^*<H!trine  he  needs  no  proof  of  it,  but  his  certainty  can  be  no  warrant 

'^o  teyope  eSs^  pauch  lees  to  the  world  at  large.    To  tell  me  that  my 

'^^d  does  affirm  what  I  tell  you  it  does  not  affirm,  is  to  try  to 

^'^xivince   me  by -giving  me  the  lie.     To   tell  me  that  your  mind 

^fflSrms  what  my  mi.nd  does  not  affirm,  and  that  I  ougtit  to  believe 

'**^©  ^iffinnation  of  your  mind  rather  than  the  silence  of  my  own,  is 

^-•«8ert  your  auperiority  aver  me,  which  is  the  thing  to  be  proved. 

"^^  therefore,  some  minds  do  spontaneously  make  the  affirmation  in 

^^estion,  that  in  itself  is  no  reason  why  nations  in  their  corporate 

^l^ty  should  acknowledge  its  truth. 

^^    t.q,  *'Ther0'is  no  need  of  abstruflB  reosonings  and  dlBtlnotions  to  oonrinoe  an 
.|^lite}fidifltxl  aadentanding  that  there  is  a  Qod,  &e.,  tbmi|rb  thej  maj  be  neeenaaiy 
rabetitB*  diffliraUiee,  fto.    To  an  tMipnjodided  mind,  ten  thousand  tJhmwaw^ 
B«f  dMlf^-MBftot  bat  prove  a  desig^aer.-'-^-GoncliiBien  to  Analogy,  near  ihe> 
■fir. 
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In  the  second  place  it  is  to  be  observed  that  even  if  some  people's 
minds  do  spontaneously  affirm  the  pxistence  of  God  apart  from  all 
external  proof  of  it  whatever,  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  men      , 
should  be  mistaken  in  supposing  themselves  to  form  such  a  judgment.  ■ 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  such  an  aflSrmation  from  a 
rooted  prejudice^  and  such  prejudices  are  very  common.     Numbers      ' 
of  people  believe  this  and  other  doctrines  with  the  most  passionarte  ■ 
energy,  either   because    they  hope  or  fear  that  they  are  true,  or 
because  they  consider  it  a  point  of  honour  or  <luty  to  believe  them. 
Belief  may  be  produced  in  every  sort  of  way,  but  the  connection 
between  belief   and  the  truth   of  the  matter  believed  in,  is  quite 
another  thing.     The  wTi tings  of  several  men  of  the  highest  eminence 
convince  me  that  they  would  have  been  atheists  if  they  bad  had 
the  moral  courage,  but  that,  fearing  to  embrace  that  opinion,  they 
forced  themselves  to  believe  in  God,  taking  a  strange  pleasure  in 
trampling  on  their  own  reason,  and  in  avowing,  perhaps  even  in  ■ 
exaggerating,  the  difficulties  of  their  belief,  i 

Two  excellent  illustrations  of  this  are  to  be  found  in  Pascal  and 
Dr.  Newman*  No  one  can  doubt  that  Pascal  believed,  or  that  Dr. 
Newman  believes,  in  God  passionately  and  enthusiastically ;  and  no 
one,  I  think ,  can  read  either  Pascal's  Pens^es,  or  Dr.  Newman's 
sermons  without  owning  that  their  belief  was  the  result,  not  of  a 
process  of  reasoning  open  to  all  men,  but  of  a  desperate  struggle  to 
believe  in  spite  of  weighty  objections. 

As  regards  Pascal,  a  general  reference  to  his  Pens^es  will  be  suffi- 
cient, but  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  quoting  once  more  a 
passage  which  seems  to  me  to  paint  with  the  greatest  livehness  the 
state  of  his  own  mind,  and  that  of  many  others,  on  this  subject. 

"  Parlons  niaiutenaut  seloii  lea  lumitii'es  uaturellea.  Sll  y  a  xm  Dieu  il 
est  infiiiiment  incompreheusible,  puisque  n'ayant  ni  parties,  ni  homes,  il  n'a 
nul  rapport  i\  nous  :  nooa  Bomnies  done  incapable  de  connaitre  ni  ce  qu'il 
est,  ni  s'il  est.  Cela^t^ant,  qui  osera  entreprendre  de  refloudi-e  oette  question  f 
Ce  n'efit  pas  nous,  qui  u^avons  aucun  rapport  him. 

**  Qui  blamera  done  lea  Chretien  a  de  ne  pouvoir  rendre  raisou  do  leur 
creance,  eujt  qui  professent  uue  religion  dont  ils  ne  pe^veut  rendre  riiison.  11a 
deelorent  en  I'exposant  au  monde,  qui  c'eet  une  isottise,  stultitiam^  ot  puis 
vouB  V0U8  plaigness  de  ce  qu  ils  ne  la  prouvent  pas.  S*il9  la  prouvaient,  ils 
ne  tiendraient  pas  parole  ;  c'est  eu  uianquant  de  preuve  qu'ils  ne  manquent 
pas  de  sens. 

"  Oui  maia  encore  que  cela  excuse  ceux  qui  Tofifrent  telle  et  quo  ccla  les  6te 
du  blinie  de  la  produir^  sans  raison,  cela  n'excuse  paa  ceux  qui  la  re^)iv0at 
Eiaminons  done  ce  point  et  disons  Dieu  est,  ou  il  n'eet  pas,  Maia  de  qnel 
cflte  pencherons-noiia  \  La  miaon  n*y  pent  rien  dtjtemiiner.  11  j  a  im 
chaos  infiui  qui  nous  i^epare,  II  &e  joue  un  jeu  jk  Textr^mit^  de  oette 
distance  infini  on  il  arrivera  eroii  on  pile.  Que  gagerez-vous  %  Par  raiaoo 
vous  ne  pouvez  faire  ni  Tun  ni  I'autre  ;  par  raiaon  voua  ne  pouvez  defendre 
nul  dea  deux.     Ne  bl&mer  done  paa  de  Causae te  ceux  qui  ont  pris  un  choix 


< 
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car  TOUB  n*en  savez  rien.  Non  :  mais  je  W  blamerai  d*ayoir  fedt  non  oe  choix 
mais  on  ohoix ;  car  encore  qui  celui  qui  prend  oroix  et  Tautre  soient  en 
pareiUe  £»ute  ils  sont  tous  deux  en  faute  :  le  juste  est  de  ne  point 
parier. 

"Oui,  mais  il  faut  parier ;  cela  n'est  pas  volontaire  vous  ^tes  embarqu^. 
Lemuel  prendrez-vous  done  f ' 

And  he  proceeds  to  argue  in  a  well-known  passage  that  if  it  is  a 
mistake  to  bet  on  the  existence  of  Grod,  it  is  a  mistake  on  the  safe 
side.  This  passage,  one  of  the  most  memorable  ever  written  bj  its 
author,  appears  to  me  to  sum  up  in  plain  prose,  and  apart  from 
rapture  and  enthusiasm,  the  result  of  a  great  deal  of  matter  about 
''  nous  connaissons  la  verity  non-seulement  par  la  saison,  mais  encore 
par  le  coeur,"  &c. 

As  regards  Dr.  Newman,  I  must  content  myself  with  a  general 
reference  to  his  Apologia,  and  to  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  of  his 
Discourses  to  Mixed  Congr^ations.  In  these  works  he  argues 
elaborately  to  reduce  men  to  an  alternative  between  Atheism  and 
Popery.  His  argument  in  a  very  few  words  is  this  : — God's  existence 
is  certain  because  the  voice  of  conscience  testifies  of  it,  but  the 
doctrine  is  open  to  very  strong  objections,  both  intellectual  and  moral. 
If  you  can  acquiesce  in  them,  you  can  acquiesce  in  anything,  and, 
therefore,  in  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.*  I  cannot 
say  that  I  think  much  more  of  Dr.  Newman's  difficulties  than  I 
think  of  his  positive  evidence :  both  appear  to  me  shadowy  and 
fanciful ;  but  whatever  they  may  be  worth,  they  tend  to  show,  not 
that  we  must  believe  in  mysteries,  but  that  the  existence  of  God 
is  a  doctrine  supported  by  some  considerations,  and  open  to  some 
objections ;  in  other  words,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  probability  as 
to  which  we  must  decide  as  best'We  may  by  taking  into  account 
conflicting  arguments  and  evidence.  Dr.  Newman's  passionate 
belief  on  the  subject  appears  to  me  simply  a  common  instance  of 
that  moral  weakness  which  transmutes  wishes  into  beliefs.  It  does 
not  admit  of  being  brought  to  so  distinct  and  positive  a  test  as  Lady 
Tichbome's  belief  in  the  identity  of  the  Claimant  with  her  son 
Roger,  but  to  my  mind  it  is  not  in  itself  a  bit  more  convincing. 

The  practical  importance  of  the  distinction  between  thinking 
the  existence  of  God  an  inference  from  the  world,  sufficiently 
probable  to  exercise  a  real  influence  over  our  conduct,  and  re- 
garding it  as  a  first  truth  immoveably  established  and  capable 
of  serving  as  a  foundation  for  deductions  by  which  particular  facts 
may  be  proved,  will  appear  from  a  consideration  of  the  second  of  the 

•  I  developed  this  at  length  in  a  review  of  Dr.  Newman's  **  Apologia,"  published 
in  Frater'M  Magazine,  September,  1864.  I  know  that  it  was  bionght  under  Dr.  New- 
man's notice,  but  I  never  heard  that  any  answer  to  it  was  made  or  attempted. 
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fimr  pomts  itMeh^vad  I  b»¥e  4md,  Aicbbisbop  Mannijig.  h^*  to  .^"^^ 
before  be  call'  estaUmfa:  bis  clai»  to  be  the  sptnituai  Vie€ffi0y  (CiC  4bM 
country  under  the  Pope.  This  is  thefaistorielil  tntth  «f  the:  nMton 
of  fact  stated  in  the  Aposties'  Creed. 

As  to  this,  I  say,  there  are  grounds  for  reasonable  dQu1^^'4)o.  the 
truth  of  what  he  asserts.  How  far  that  doubt  extends,  wh^ttet  it 
ought  to  lead  ratienal  men  absolutelyto  disbelieve!  the<wli<di4  Ultpry, 
or  whether  it  is  piobabte  ooeugh  to  justify  persona  rwbo^iuBMi  vsujnk^^ 
hig^at^'  leiidons  of  vitfHie,  in  believing/its  truth  iB  apnyat^ftt^y^Hild 
witili  a-Ykrw^  to  the  velunteffy  iiegulation  of  their  own-.ewduQt(> J  4q 
not  say.  11/  is  net  necessary  to  m^  aTgumeait  tO'  do-*  so^  'WShafc^a^ 
necessiErJ^'fbr  mef  to  say  is,  that  the-;  truth  of  theifhastoirjT'Of-Jasus 
Christ  is  not  proved  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  as  againat'erdinacy 
men  of  the  world  on  Iv^hom  the  dei^  are  trying  to«foroe  their  yoke 
on  the ^t^gtfb^of •  it  The  question,  Isit wise  to/ act OU' tfie- mKMvft- 
tloo'of  the  trath'of  this  hi(EA6ry^tK>  fmr  as  t»  conform!  to  an  eetaUtabed 
order  of  worship'  which'  appeaiis  in  other  respeeta<  to  be^/nnefiiMiis 
quite  (£ffeiwt'frdi»ihe<}ueBtion — Is  it  wise  to  aetion  the»^issuciqBfidti 
of  the'  truth  of' this  history  to  the  extent  of  givkig  the  fopiii  and 
AtcM)i8lh>|y'Mflimiingamoifaliight  indkeetlyto  control  ofurlegidBticin 
abour^  m&mage'aiid  education^?  Much  might  be  said.  onitharfiM 
question,  but  I  shall  pass  it  over;  To  the  4seooDd  queitidnlitefRrfar 
without  thff  slightest-  hesitation-^No. 

Inorderto  justify  lAiis  answer,  let  u^oonsider  wbai^ini- geissxtttl 
terms,  tSieevidenceof  the  truth  of  the  history  of  Jeans  C9nrist  aalgiven 
in  the  Apostles*  Creed  really  is. 

The  question  has  been  debated  sa  long  and  so  keealy  that  itas. not 
difficult  t%  do  so  in  a  very  moderate  compass.' 

Arguments  upon  this  subject  usually  begin  (and  much  too^often 
end)  with  discussions  as  to  the  possibility  of  proTingmixaelesjriaod 
the  possibility  of  their  occurrence ;  and  this,  again,  is  usuallyi  com- 
plicated by  a  definition  of  a  miracle  as  a  departure  from;  a<' law  of 
Nature,  and  a  discussion  as  to  what  is  meant  by  laws  of .  Nature. 
The  mere  mention  of  these  topics  gives  me,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
must  give  many  others,  a  sense  of  we^u'iness,  by  mising  reoolleotioiis 
of  endless  and  apparently  interminable  hair-splitting  and  verbal 
debates.  It  appears  to  me  that  by  avoiding  the  use  of  the  word 
"miracle,"  which,  after  all,  means  only  a  wonderful  or  marvellous 
event,  and  the  phrase  "  law  of  Nature,"  which  I  regard  merely  as  a 
rhetorical  name  for  formulce,  enabling  us,  so  far  as  our  experience 
extends,  to  a  certain  extent  to  predict  and  understand  the  couiae 
of  Nature,  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the  whole  controversy  to  a  very 
few  very  plain  questions  which  almost  answer  themselves." 

The  first  question  is  : — Suppose  that  the  known  universe  is  the  wotk 
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0^  a-Beio^havkig'CoiiseioHSBew,  wSl,  aad^  powers*  do  yovititink  tint 
mi€b  »  BeiDg  wo^ld  <yr  wion^Id  net  be<  able  to  rme  ^a- dead^nuui/  to:  life 
and  carry  hno'  away  bodify  ftom  mertal  view,  aad  to-eaabld  *him  to 
raise  the  deail,  stmMply  loaTes,  restorie  sight' to  the-bliDidy  and  so  on. 
The  aasw^  to-  this  qaeetion  to  my  mind  is-  obviouriy^  Ye9/  I  can 
set  no  limit  in  iaaa^natioa  to  the  powers  of  a  Beic^  Qa|MkbIe  of 
creating  a  worid. 

The  second  question  is : — ^Assuiniiig,cfor'the  sake  of. aigument,  that 
Jesus  Christ  did  actualljr  li^cte^  die,  rise  from  the  deadiand  asdand  mto 
heaven  in  the  manner  stated,,  and'  suppose  that  he  statudotf  various 
^eeaaions  that  Qod  had  enabled  him.  to  work  miracles  in  erder  to 
warrant  his  announcement  thaft  there  wae-  a  future  life  and  a  fiiture 
state  of  i^rwards  and*  punishments'  for  virtue  and  tice^  respaotywly, 
would  it  be  rational  to  believe  him  ?  To  this  also  theaasmir  appeals 
to  me  to  be.  Yes,  on  this  plain  ground,  that;  in  thetotfse^ 'supposed,  it 
would  be  obvious  that  Jesus  CbHst  was  endowed  'wUh'pciMrs  of 
seme  kind  or  other  peculiar  to  himself^  and  this  weuld^maike  it 
probable  tharl  he  knew  more  about  God  aoid-  a  fii«ure-  state  than 
other  people.  The  general  benefioenoC  attd  virtue  of  bicr^  lifep  woidd 
make  it  probable  that  he  toM  the  truth,  theugh  "this,'  of  course, 
woi:dd  be/subject  to  the  remark:  that  when''  you*  faave'tO'dO' with  a 
being  not  wholly  of  this  world  you  know  less  of  his  principles  of 
action  than  if  he  were  a  mere  mam 

The  third  question  is  i'^  Can  any  evidtaee*  be  imaifhied  which 
w^d  prove  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  that  such  a  series  of 
events  happened!  T  To  this  also  I  should  answer/  Yes.  Theoreti- 
cally, I  can  set  no  limits  at  all  to  the  probative  foree  ef  evidence. 
I  can  imagine  cases  in  which  events^  in  every  respect  as  extra- 
ordin«U7  as*  the  resurt^ection  xnight,  if  they  really^  occurred,  be 
proved  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt.  Suppose;  fer  instance,  that  a 
prophecy  were  to  be  published  to-day  announcing,  in  the  most 
direct  and  unmistakeable  language,  events  which  were  to  t£^e  place 
a  year  hence.  The  publication  of  the  prophecy  might  be  proved 
not  only  to  us  but  to  our  pesterity  in  a  manner  which  no  one  could 
doubt  If  it  were  published  in  the  different  London  newspapers, 
say  in  March  1874,  the  fact  that  it  was  actually  invade  at  or  before 
that  time  would  admit  of  no  doubt  at  all.  The  subsequent 
happening  of  the  events  predicted  might  be  proved  with  equal 
facility  and  in  an  equally  conclusive  manner.  Indeed,  you  have 
only  to  take  any  miracle  to  pieces  and  it  will  be  obvious  that 
if  it  really  occurred  the  difficulty  of  proving"  it  might  be  small. 
What  can  be  easier  than  to  prove  (if  the  fact,  be  so)  that  a  man 
was  actually  put  to  death  and  buriedi  that  aftferwards  his  cofBn 
was  found  empty,  and  that  after  that   he  was  seen  and  talked  to 
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by  numbers  of  people.  Each  of  these  events  is  in  itself  ordinary 
and  common-place,  and  capable  of  being  put  quite  beyond  the 
reach  of  reasonable  donbt.  The  combination  of  them  makes  the 
wonder,  and  if  each  is  distinctly  proved  by  independent  testimony, 
a  wonder,  miracle,  departure  fiom  the  laws  of  Nature,  or  whatever 
else  yon  please  to  call  it,  is  shown  to  have  occurred. 

As  to  the  diflScuity  of  showing  that  a  law  of  Nature  has  been 
departed  from,  a  single  illustration  will,  I  think,  show  that  thii* 
is  posaible.  One  of  the  strongest  confirmations  which  the  formula 
called  the  law  of  gravitation  ever  received  was  afforded  by  the 
discovery  of  the  planet  Neptune.  Irregularities  were  observed 
in  the  orbit  of  Uranus  which  would  be  accounted  for  if  Neptune 
were  in  a  certain  place  at  a  certain  time,  and  there  he  was  accord- 
ingly* Suppose  he  had  not  been  there,  and  that  the  irregularities  in 
the  orbit  of  Uranus  could  be  accounted  for  in  no  other  way  coi>- 
sistently  with  the  law  of  gravitation,  the  law  of  gravitation  would 
be  shown  to  be  incomplete.  The  assertion  that  nothing  can  be 
proved  which  involves  a  departure  from  a  law  of  Nature  is  true  only 
if  it  be  added  that  no  formula  can  be  regarded  as  a  law  of  Nature 
which  is  really  inconsistent  with  any  one  proved  fact  The  laws  of 
Nature  are  not  coercive,  but  only  metapliorical  laws.  They  describe 
but  do  not  alter  facts. 

There  are,  however,  some  observations  on  the  other  side  which, 
after  making  these  remarks,  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  Admitting 
that  evidence  can  be  imagined  which  would  prove  beyond  reason- 
able doubt  events  in  themselves  improbable  in  the  highest  degree, 
it  seems  to  me  childish  to  deny  either  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  intrinsic  probability  and  improbability,  or  that  the  strength 
of  the  evidence  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the  improbability 
of  the  event  to  be  proved.  To  deny  either  of  these  things  is 
virtually  to  close  all  discussions  upon  evidence.  Such  discussion, 
whether  carried  on  by  historians,  lawyers,  or  others,  invariably  as- 
sumes experience  iu  a  generalized  form  by  which  we  measure  and 
compare  the  intrinsic  probability  of  the  event  and  the  intrinsic 
probability  of  the  truth  of  the  evidence.  To  deny  this  is  to  deny 
the  validity  of  the  argument,  "  he  said  it,  therefore  it  is  true,"  for 
this  depends  entirely  on  the  probability  of  the  truth  of  a  given 
statement  made  under  given  ckcum stances,  and  if  tlii^  is  denied, 
not  only  the  Christian  but  all  other  histories  must  be  discredited 
together. 

We  are  thus  brought  round  to  the  turning  point  of  all  modem 
controversies.  People  may  dispute  for  ever  about  miracles,  laws 
of  Nature,  the  probability  that  God  would  do  this  or  do  thai, 
the  analogy  between  Christian  doctrine  and  the  course  of  Nature* 
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and  so  forth,  but  the  vital  part  of  the  whole  discussion  is  simply 
this :  Is  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ  as  related  in  the  Apostles'  Creed 
shown  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  to  be  substantially  true  ?  Now, 
what  is  the  evidence  upon  this  point  ?  It  may,  I  think,  be  stated  as 
follows : — 

1.  It  is  proved  in  many  ways,  and  was  proved  once  for  all  by 
Paley,  that  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ  substantially  as  we  have  it^ 
was  widely  and  earnestly  believed  by  considerable  numbers  of 
persons  within  a  reasonable,  time  after  the  occurrence  of  the  events 
recorded  in  it.  Roman  Catholics  would  call  this  the  testimony  of 
the  Church,  and  if  this  is  the  meaning  of  that  phrase,  and  its  full 
meaning,  I  see  no  objection  to  it. 

2.  The  unquestioned  Epistles  of  Paul  refer  to  the  subject. 

3.  There  are  the  narratives  in  the  Four  Qospela 

This  fact  and  these  documents  constitute  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
now  accessible  on  the  subject.  I  will  consider  their  value  in  their 
order.   . 

The  fact  that  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ  was  widely  and  earnestly 
believed  not  long  after  the  time  when  he  lived  is  stated  by  Paley 
at  the  head  of  each  of  the  chapters  forming  the  first  part  of  his 
treatise  in  the  following  word^:  "There  is  satisfactory  evidence 
that  many  profeasmg  to  he  origvruMy  vdtneaaes  of  the  Christian 
miracleSy  passed  their  lives  in  labours,  dangers,  and  sufferings 
voluntarily  undergone  i/n  attestation  of  the  a,ccounts  which  they 
delivered,  and  solely  im,  consequence  of  their  belief  of  those  accounts; 
and  that  they  also  submitted  from  the  same  motives  to  new  rules  of 
conduct" 

The  parts  of  this  proposition  which  I  have  italicised  appear  to 
me  to  be  unproved.  The  great  weakness  of  the  writings  of  Paley 
(whom  I  admire  and  respect),  is,  that  he  entirely  overlooks  the 
force  of  the  tender,  enthusiastic,  more  or  less  visionary  side  of 
human  nature.  The  most  true  and  earnest  believers  in  Christianity 
in  all  ages  and  countries,  have  been  and  are  those  who  are,  so  to 
speak,  bom  Christians, — people  whom  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ 
inspires  with  passionate,  rapturous  love,  who  would  count  all  the 
common  objects  of  life  as  so  much  dross,  as  dirt  under  their 
feet,  in  comparison  with  the  rapture,  the  deep-seated,  unfailing 
hidden  joy  of  preaching  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  living  the  life 
prescribed  by  Christ,  suffering,  and  if  necessary,  dying  in  his  cause. 
We  see  such  feelings  still  in  full  operation  in  many  different 
Christian  communions.  There  have  been  in  our  own  times  martyrs  in 
Madagascar,  in  China,  and  in  the  other  parts  of  the  world.  There  is 
probably  not  a  parish  in  England  in  which  there  are  not  devout 
persons  who  do  habitually  "  paas  their  lives  in  labours,  dangers,  and 
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suifetings  volimtarilj  undergonti  "  iu  what  they  regaled  as  the  cause 
of  Cliriet.  It  would  bo  antecedently  probable,  even  if  tLere  were  no 
histm  ieal  evidence  of  it,  tlmt  such  would  be  the  case  in  the  earliest 
times  of  Oliristianity,  and  no  doubt  it  was  the  case,  but  it  is  quite  a 
different  thing  to  say  that  these  sufferings  were  undergone  by  actual 
witi>e&se8  of  the  miracles,  speeiticaUy  in  attestation  of  miracl«js 
and  aol^ly  in  eonseqiieuce  of  a  beUef  in  miracles.  It  would  be  abaut 
as  rational  to  say  that  Heury  Martyn  (for  instance)  went  to  Indi% 
and  exposed  himself  tu  the  hardships  of .  which  he  ultimately  died ^ 
solely  in  order  to  bear  witness  to  the  weight  of  the  arguments  for 
Christianity  oollected  by  PaJey, 

Now,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  merits  and  virtues  of  peiBotufr 
of  this  kind,  most  of  them  were  not  original  witnesges  at  all.  It  ii^ 
doubtful  whether  the  testimony  of  any  one  8uch  witness  remains. 
But  apart  from  this,  they  are  jus^t  the  sort  of  wituessea  to  whose 
evidence  on  specific  matt-ers  of  fact  I  should  be  inclined  to  atiadi 
least  weight,  and  that  beciiuse  they  are  w^hat  a  lawyer  would  caU 
willing  witnessoB.  Numl>er8  of  persrms  appear  in  the  early  ages  of 
the  Church  to  have  submitted  to  be  t<»rtured  to  death  rather  than 
disown  OhriBt,  and  the  name  which  they  earned  waa  that  of  wit* 
nesi^s  by  way  of  eminence  (^aprvp^ey  To  a  dispansionate  mii^d  the 
value  of  their  evidence  is  destroyed  by  the  fact  that  they  knew 
notlitng  whatever  about  the  matter  to  which  they  are  supposed  to 
have  testified  except  by  remote  hearsay.  What  their  deaths  dkl 
really  prove  was  the  moral  attraction  of  Christianity  for  minds  of  B 
paHicular  temper,  not  the  historical  facts  upon  which  Ctiristiauity 
rests.  I  have  known  people  who  would,  I  am  sure,  have  beoti 
proud  to  be  allowed  to  suffer  death  in  honour  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  Yet  they  neitlier  knew,  nor  could  by  any  possibility  know 
anything  whatever  about  her.  Heat  the  mind  t^j  a  certain  teinpera-t 
ture,  and  fact,  tradition,  and  doctrine  are  all  fused  into  one  homo- 
geneous mass,  which  is  believed  whole  on  account  of  the  inherent 
attractifins  of  one  of  its  constituent  elements,  "ff  Christ  is  not 
risen,  then  is  our  preaching  vain  and  your  faith  is  also  vain."  N<^ 
argument  can  be  so  persuasive  to  those  whom  it  aftbcts  at  all,  btit  it 
is  nL»t  the  way  to  prove  matters  of  fact  to  the  world  at  large. 

Upon  the  wliole,  the  general  ,and  early  «Hffusion  of  the  btrlief 
in  the  higloty  of  Jesus  Christ  appears  to  me  to  prove  little  more 
as  to  the  truth  of  the  history  than  is  proved  by  the  eagerness 
with  which  it  is  accepted  Mnd  the  warmtJi  with  which  it  is  believed 
in  the  proswit  day.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  pi\>ve  super- 
abundantly how  strong  a  hold  Christian  doctrine  has  on  a  certain 
chiss  of  minds,  and  how  much  they  arc  attrtw^ted  by  the  hialoij 
and  character  of  Christ  himself,  but  they  prove  no  more. 
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The  ueict  piece  of  evide^oce  is  to  be  found  in  the  fttatements  made 
by  Paul  (Gal.  d.  11,  and  1  Cor.  xv.  1 — 10).  The  genuiuanees  of  these 
Epistles  is  undoubted,  and  though  the  passages  referred  to  do  XM>t 
say  so  ii;i  80  many  words,  they  clearly  imply  that  Paul  was  told  of  the 
resurrection  of  Chriat  by  Peter  and  James.  This  is.  the  nearest 
approach  we  now  have  to  a  direct  statement  by  an  ey^witnes^.  It 
is  coupled  with  one  remarkable  circ^m8ta^ce.  A|ter  enumerating 
these,  appearances  to  Peter,  the  twelve,  and  the  500  brethren  at  onoe, 
of  whom  the  greater  part  "  remain  unto  this  present,"  Paul  prooeeds, 
obviously  alluding  to  the  vision  on  the  road  to  Damascus — "  And,  la^t 
of  all  he  ^.as  seen  of  me  also,  as  by  one  bom  out  of  due  time." 
Now,  this,  vision  certainly  would  not  pix)VQ  anytbwg  appij^iaohing  to 
what  is  commonly  understood  by  the  Besarree^ionn  It  i?  m^i)e  )jA^ 
an.appaMtion,  and  is  not  easily  distinguishable  ir<^m  the  deW^oi^'^ 
sunstroke,  but  Paul  puts  it  on  a  level  with  t^e  othei;'  eppeaiwiK)^ 
Howe^cer,  it  still  remains  true  that  Paul  says  that  Peter  wd  James 
told  him  that  Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  and  that  PauJ.  re£e^  thiose 
whom  he  addresses  to  other  persons  who,  he  saysj  were  living, 
witnesses  of  one  appearance  of  Christ. 

Iiastly  come  the  four  Gospels.  I  need  i^ot  do  mqre  tbaivallM^^.tQ 
the  existence  of  the  well-known  oontix>v6rsie8  astotheir.f^utib^^ktiaUy* 
I  should  think  no  one  would  say  that  it  is  proved  beyond  $41 .  irei^QQ- 
able  doubt,  or  that  it  is  really  possible  to  get  beyond  conjecture  on 
the  matter.  On  two  points,  indeed,  we  have  more  than  .conjectuiie. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  the  Synoptic  Gospels  are  either 
different  versions  of  each  other,  or  of  one  common  original,  and  it  is 
clear  that  theyd*ecord  in  one  language  conversations  and  other  trans- 
actions which  were  carried  on  in  another.  It  would,  I  suppose,  be 
difficult  to  say  more  of  the  Gospels  than  that,  they  contaiia,  to  use 
the  words  of  Luke,  "  those  things  which  w-ere  most  surely  believed  " 
amongst  the  Christians  of  a  period  considerably  subsequent  to. Christ, 
though  no  one  can.say  how  far  subsequent.  The  stste  of  things  is,  as 
if  in  the  year  3800,  the  principal  authorities  as  to  the  life  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  were  four  popular  biographies  written  in  English  some- 
where about  the  present  time,  and  quoting  no  authorities, 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  various  detailed  ciiticisms  wlxicb  have 
been  made  upon  the  gospels.  The  matter  has  been  argued  baqk- 
wards  and  forwards  till  everything  that  can  be  said  or  imagined  has 
been  said  and  imagined,  and  libraries  have  been  written  on  a  matter 
which  really  lies  in  a  very  small  compass.  I  may,  however,  make  a 
few  observations  by  way  of  specimen  of  thousands  which  have  been 
made,  and  might  be  repeated  ad  nausecmi.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
alleged  on  the  one  side,  that  there  are  many  inconsistenci^  between 
the  narratives  of  the  different  Gospels.     It  is  alleged  on  the  otibev 
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band  that  the  inconsistencies  are  only  apparent^  and  not  real,  and  that 
superficial  variation  covering  substantial  agreement  is  a  sign  of  truth. 
Endless  ingenuity  has  been  displayed  in  the  elaboration  in  detail  of 
these  conflicting  views,  and  both  sides,  as  it  appears  to  me,  have 
indulged  in  a  great  amount  of  conjecture  as  to  matters  on  which 
nothing  certain  can  now  be  known. 

I  do  not  happen  to  have  met  with  the  observation  which  presents 
itself  to  my  mind  on  the  subject,  as  the  result  of  long  professional 
experience  in  the  investigation  of  disputed  matters  of  fact,  though  I 
can  hardly  doubt  that  it  must  have  been  made,  because  it  seems  so 
obvious.  It  is  that  the  eflfect  of  variations  or  inconsistencies  between 
the  accounts  of  different  witnesses  is  to  raise  doubts  which  must 
remain  till  they  are  explained.  They  may  upon  explanation  confirm 
the  credit  of  the  witnesses.  They  may  totally  destroy  it,  but  this 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  explanation.  If  one  man  lays  the 
scene  of  an  event  in  London  and  another  in  Bristol,  it  may  often  be 
rash  to  conclude  at  once,  and  without  going  further  into  the  matter, 
that  one  of  them  is  speaking  untruly,  or  that  the  event  never 
happened  at  alL  But  it  is  obvious  that  some  mistake  or  misappre- 
hension exists  which  ought  to  be  cleared  up.  The  case  is  one  for 
cross-examination,  and  the  result  of  the  cross-examination  may  be 
either  to  reconcile  the  apparent  contradiction,  or  to  show  that  on 
the  one  side  or  the  other  there  is  ignorance  or  fraud.  Till  the 
matter  has  been  probed  to  the  bottom  the  question  who  is  right  and 
who  is  wrong  must  remain  doubtful  The  first  step  which  a  lawyer 
takes,  whether  in  advising  his  own  side  or  testing  his  adversary's 
case,  is  to  look  into  the  various  doubtful  points  which  it  presents,  and 
to  get  them  cleared  up,  either  by  the  production  of  additional  evi- 
dence or  by  cross-examination.  The  care  and  skill  with  which  this  is 
done  makes  one  principal  difference  between  a  man  who  does  and  a 
man  who  does  not  understand  this  part  of  his  business.  Novelists, 
^nd  the  authors  of  anecdotes  have  invested  the  whole  topic  with 
associations  which  jar  with  religious  and  devotional  feeling,  but  cross- 
examination  is  a  real  and  serious  test  of  truth,  and  one  of  which 
the  omission  must  of  necessity  produce  doubts,  which,  after  a  certain 
time,  become  absolutely  incapable  of  being  solved. 

Every  one  of  the  leading  passages  in  the  Gospels  fills  me  with 
A  wish  to  question  the  author,  whoever  he  may  have  been.  The 
impossibility  of  asking  such  questions,  and  of  receiving  any  answer 
at  all  to  them,  must,  and  does,  in  every  case,  produce  doubt.  I  will 
give  instances  enough  to  show  what  I  mean.  The  Gospel  according 
to  St.  Matthew  (why  "  according  to  '*?  why  not  "  by,"  or  ''  of"?  we  do 
not  say  the  history  "  according  to  *'  Thucydides,  or  philosophy  *'  ac- 
cording to "  Plato,)  does  not  expressly  mention  the  ascension,  but  it 
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•*^  which  would  seem  to  imply  that  it  took  place  on  a 

^  Mark  mentions  the  fact  very  shortly,  and  says 

<r^  "e.     Luke  says  that  it  occurred  at  Bethany. 

'^■'  't.     The  account  in  the  Acts  implies  that  it 

^'^*         "^:1^  I  do  not  say  that  these  accounts  are  in- 

i'.  *^^ .       ^^.  ^tions  might  clear  up  the  whole  matter. 

/<^ 


^    ,^         •i^  ow  that  the  authors  of  the  Gospels 

'*  "V-  '^  ^         *•:"  ^ler.      How  this  was  we  can 


^\^'<'iy,  ^'^.  'O-  ccess  to   two   entirely  different 


<^    '<    <i.    v- 

•  Z*^  ^i^*^  ^*^  ^  iuain,  doubtful.     Look  again 

^  ^-    '*»-   •L    ^'z^'^       ^^*  *cw  xxviii.  16,  "Then  the  eleven 


,  _  „  --  . _^,    

^^4'    c-^   ^    %/\.  ,  into  a  mountain  where  Jesus  had 

^  ^%    ^^  ^^  ^    '  -^ey  saw  him,  they  worshipped  him :  but 

%•  ^'       ^    '•  .uted?    On  what  grounds  ?    What  made  the 


\ 


aoubts  ?  These  questions  can  never  be  answered. 

ui  be  known  on  the  subject  is,  that  the  author  of  the 

aing  to  St.  Matthew  recorded  that  some  of  the  original 

o  of  what  we  are  told  was  an  appearance  of  Christ  after  his 

,    ■^'^^ection  "doubted  " — which  can  only  mean  that  they  doubted,  for 

^tever  reason,  whether  the  person  whom  they  saw  was  really  Jesus. 

^y  other  instances  of  the  same  sort  might  be  given. 

^^other  class  of  cases  occurs  in  which  it  is  to  me  at  least  impossible 

'A    ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  would  be  but  common  justice  to  hear  the  other 

^^-      I  once  listened  to  a  sermon  from  a  dignitary  of  the  Church 

"^ligland,  in  which  he  said  that  he  would  argue  the  probabilities 

*he  resurrection   in   "a  cold,   dry,   legal   spirit,*'   and   he    pro- 

^^ed  to  compare  the  probabilities  of  what  he  called  the  apostles* 

^^^^nt  (*'  the  angel  of  the  Lord  descended  from  Heaven  and  came 

^^  rolled  back  the  stone, "  &c.),  and  the  chief  priests*  account  ("  his 

^^iples  came  by  night  and  stole  him  away  while  we  slept/'  &c).   The 

Jf^^<5her  urged  with  much  warmth  that  it  was  a  moral  impossibility 

^^"^  fioman  soldiers  should  sleep  on  guard,  and  that  the  disciples, 

.   ^<i  as  they  were  by  what  had  happened,  could  commit  an  auda- 

^^^    and  useless   imposture.      He    totally  forgot    that    what    he 

f*^^d  the  chief  priests*  account  is  not  what  the  chief  priests  said, 

^^   ^hat  the  author  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  says  that  they  said, 

*^^ch  is  quite  a  diflferent  matter.     Nothing  could  be  more  curious 

^    itjQportant  than  to  hear  the  chief  priests*  account  of  the  matter, 

^^   to  be  aWe  to  confront  the  centurion  and  his  soldiers  who  are 

^^^  to  have  been  on   guard    that  night   with  the   author  of  St. 

^^^thew's  Gospel  or  his  informant.     It  is  indeed  only  remote  and 

^^^^rtified  hearsay  which  assures  us  that  there  ever  was  any  guard 

^^  «J1.     Unless  Judaea  was  utterly  and  generically  unlike  both  Eng- 

*^^d  and  India,  there  is  every  reason  to  supjjose  that  if  we  could 
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hand  that  the  incoaaistencies  are  only  apparent^  and  not  real,  and  that 
superficial  variation  covering  substantial  agreement  is  a  sign  of  truth. 
Endless  ingenuity  has  been  displayed  in  the  elaboration  in  detail  of 
these  conflicting  views^  and  both  sides,  as  it  appears  to  me,  have 
indulged  in  a  great  amount  of  conjecture  as  to  matters  on  which 
nothing  certain  can  now  be  known. 

I  do  not  happen  to  have  raet  with  the  observation  which  presents 
itself  to  ray  mind  on  the  subject,  as  the  result  of  long  professional 
experience  in  the  investigation  of  disputed  matters  of  fact,  though  I 
can  hardly  doubt  that  it  must  liave  been  made,  because  it  seems  so 
ob™u8.  It  is  that  the  effect  of  variations  or  inconsistencies  between 
the  accounts  of  different  witnesses  is  to  raise  doubts  which  must 
remain  till  they  are  explained.  They  may  upon  explanation  confirm 
the  credit  of  the  witnesses.  They  may  totally  destroy  it,  but  this 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  explanation.  If  one  man  lays  the 
scene  of  an  event  in  London  and  another  in  Bristol,  it  may  often  be 
rash  to  conclude  at  once,  and  without  going  further  into  the  matter, 
that  one  of  them  is  speaking  untruly,  or  that  the  event  never 
happened  at  all.  But  it  is  obvious  that  some  mistake  or  misappre- 
hension exists  which  ought  to  be  cleared  up.  The  case  is  one  for 
cross-examination,  and  the  result  of  the  cross-examination  may  be 
either  to  reconcile  the  apparent  contradiction^  or  to  show^  that  on 
the  one  side  or  the  other  there  is  ignorance  or  fraud*  Till  the 
matter  has  been  probed  to  the  bottom  the  question  who  is  right  and 
wlio  is  wrong  must  remain  doubtful.  The  first  step  which  a  lawyer 
takeSj  whether  in  advising  his  own  side  or  testing  his  adversary's 
case,  is  to  look  into  the  various  doubtful  points  which  it  presents,  and 
to  get  them  cleared  up,  either  by  the  production  of  additional  evi- 
dence or  by  cross-examination.  The  care  and  skill  with  which  this  is 
done  makes  one  principal  difference  between  a  man  who  does  and  a 
tuan  who  does  not  imderstand  this  part  of  his  business.  Novelists, 
and  the  authoi-s  of  anecdotes  have  invested  the  whole  topic  with 
associations  which  jar  with  religious  and  devotional  feeling,  but  cross^ 
examinatiftn  is  a  real  and  serious  test  of  truth,  and  one  of  which 
the  omission  must  of  necessity  produce  doubts,  wluch,  after  a  certain 
time,  become  absolutely  incapable  of  being  solved. 

Every  one  of  the  leading  passages  in  the  Gospels  fills  me  ^^-ith 
^  wish  to  question  the  author,  whoever  he  may  have  been.  The 
impossibility  of  asking  such  questions,  and  of  receiving  am*  answer 
at  all  to  them,  must,  and  does,  in  every  case,  produce  doubt.  I  will 
give  instances  enough  lo  sliow  what  I  mean.  Tlio  Gospel  according 
to  St.  Matthew  (why  "  according  to  **?  why  not  "by,**  or  "  of"?  we  do 
not  say  the  history  "  according  to  **  Thucydides,  or  philosophy  **  ac- 
cording to"  Plato,)  does  not  expressly  mention  the  iiscension,  but  it 
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contains  a  passage  which  would  seem  to  imply  that  it  took  place  on  a 
mountain  in  Galilee.  Mark  mentions  the  fact  very  shortly,  and  says 
nothing  as  to  the  place.  Luke  says  that  it  occurred  at  Bethany. 
John  says  nothing  about  it  The  account  in  the  Acts  implies  that  it 
occurred  at  Mount  Olivet.  I  do  not  say  that  these  accounts  are  in- 
consistent. A  few  obvious  questions  might  clear  up  the  whole  matter. 
On  the  other  hand  they  might  show  that  the  authors  of  the  Gospels 
of  Matthew  and  Luke  had  had  access  to  two  entirely  different 
traditions  really  contradicting  each  other.  How  this  was  we  can 
never  know.  It  is,  and  must  for  ever  remain,  doubtful  Look  again 
at  the  verse  in  the  narrative  in  Matthew  xxviii.  16,  "Then  the  eleven 
disciples  went  away  into  Galilee,  into  a  mountain  where  Jesus  had 
appointed  them.  And  when  they  saw  him,  they  worshipped  him :  lut 
some  dovhted''  Who  doubted ?  On  what  grounds  ?  What  made  the 
writer  mention  their  doubts  ?  These  questions  can  never  be  answered. 
All  that  ever  can  be  known  on  the  subject  is,  that  the  author  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew  recorded  that  some  of  the  original 
witnesses  of  what  we  are  told  was  an  appearance  of  Christ  after  his 
resurrection  "  doubted  " — which  can  only  mean  that  they  doubted,  for 
whatever  reason,  whether  the  person  whom  they  saw  was  really  Jesus. 
Many  other  instances  of  the  same  sort  might  be  ^ven. 

Another  class  of  cases  occurs  in  which  it  is  to  me  at  least  impossible 
not  to  feel  that  it  would  be  but  common  justice  to  hear  the  other 
side.  I  once  listened  to  a  sermon  from  a  dignitary  of  the  Church 
of  England,  in  which  he  said  that  he  would  argue  the  probabilities 
of  the  resurrection  in  "a  cold,  dry,  legal  spirit,"  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  compare  the  probabilities  of  what  he  called  the  apostles' 
account  (''  the  angel  of  the  Lord  descended  from  Heaven  and  came 
and  rolled  back  the  stone, "  &c.),  and  the  chief  priests*  account  ("his 
disciples  came  by  night  and  stole  him  away  while  we  slept,"  &c).  The 
preacher  urged  with  much  warmth  that  it  was  a  moral  impossibility 
that  Roman  soldiers  should  sleep  on  guard,  and  that  the  disciples, 
awed  as  they  were  by  what  had  happened,  could  commit  an  auda- 
cious and  useless  imposture.  He  totally  forgot  that  what  he 
called  the  chief  priests*  account  is  not  what  the  chief  priests  said, 
but  what  the  author  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  says  that  they  said, 
which  is  quite  a  diflferent  matter.  Nothing  could  be  more  curious 
or  important  than  to  hear  the  chief  priests*  account  of  the  matter, 
and  to  be  able  to  confront  the  centurion  and  his  soldiers  who  are 
said  to  have  been  on  guard  that  night  with  the  author  of  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel  or  his  informant.  It  is  indeed  only  remote  and 
uncertified  hearsay  which  assures  us  that  there  ever  was  any  guard 
at  all.  Unless  Judaea  was  utterly  and  generically  unlike  both  Eng- 
land and  India,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  if  we  could 
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get  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter  we  should  have  to  decide  between 
witnesses  contradicting  each  other  flatly.  It  is  surely  contrary 
to  the  first  principles  of  justice  and  common  sense  to  give  abso- 
lute confidence  to  the  statements  of  unknown  persons  who  are  ob- 
viously writing  on  hearsay,  and  who  accuse  people  who  can  no 
longer  be  heard  in  their  own  defence  of  fraud  and  falsehood.  Pilate 
and  the  chief  priests  never  have  been,  and  never  can  be  heard  in 
the  matter,  and  the  result  is  that  justice  can  never  be  done,  and 
that  the  doubts  which  hang  over  the  history  can  never  be  removed. 

Another  point  which  has  often  impressed  me,  is  that  the  whole  of 
the  history  of  Jesus  Christ  is  put  forward  as  of  equal  certainty.  It 
is,  indeed,  embodied  in  one  mass  iti  the  Apostles*  Creed,  from  the  mira- 
culous birth  to  the  ascension.  The  evidence  on  these  points  is,  however, 
of  very  unequal  degrees  of  force.  The  miraculous  birth,  fo^  instance, 
must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  proved  by  the  uncorroborated 
assertion  of  Mary.  Whether  she  ever  made  any  such  assertion,  to 
whom,  and  under  what  drcuthstances  she  made  it,  is  nowhere 
stated.  The  history  is  rather  indicated,  ^than  expressly  told,  by 
Matthew.  Matk  does  not  mention  it.  Luke,  who  avowedly  wrote 
upon  hearsay,  gives  it  at  full  length,  interspersing  it  with  two  sepa- 
rate poems,  or  counting  Simeon's  prayer,  three  ;*  and  John  does  not 
inention  it,  though  the  Oospel  which  bears  his  n^ime  professes  to  be 
written  by  the  disciple  vho  "  from  that  hour  took  her  to  his  own  home," 
and  would,  therefore,  know  more  of  the  subject  than  anyone  else. 
Add  to  this  the  feet  that  similar  stories  have  been  told  of  the  birth 
of  many  remarkable  persons  in  that  and  other  ages  of  the  world,* 
and  say  Irhether  it  is  possible  to  be  sure  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt 
that  any  such  event  happened.  Yet  it  forms  an  article  in  the  Apostles' 
Oreed.  It  is  part  of  the  general  history  on  the  strength  of  the  litertd 
truth  of  which  Archbishop  Manning  claims  a  divine  right  to  demand 
for  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  bishops  the  control  of  Irish  University 
education. 

Putting  all  this  together,  I  conclude  that  one  main  part  of  the 
evidence  on  which  Archbishop  Manning  cMms  spiritual  sovereignty 
over  us  all  is  evidence  which  no  court  of  justice  in  the  world  would 
accept  or  listen  to,  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  the  most  trifling 
punishment  or  conferring  the  most  trifling  right.  If  Archbishop 
Manning  wished  to  recover  an  alleged  debt  upon  the  sort  of  evidence 
on  which  he  claims  for  his  Church  the  moral  and  spiritual  sove- 
reignty over  the  human  race,  the  court  would  say  to  him,  If  this 

*  Thestoiy  of  the  minoaloaB  birth  of  Buddha  has  «  ouqoqb  gWMerlo  fdmSkKcH^  to 
the  hiBtoxy  in  question.  It  is  overlaid,  indeed,  with  a  mass  of  details  whdch  probably 
appeared  natural  and  honourable  to  his  biographers.  To  a  European  th^  are  aimplj 
•disgusting'. 
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debt  is  really  due  to  you,  you  ought  to  have  t^en^  proper  m^afis.of 
prrang  it  at  thie  time  when  suoh  ineMis  eidfited.  As  itidyrwe'Ci3A>  do 
nothing  for  you,  and  if  you  have  loat  anything  to  which  y6u  were 
emailed,  it  is  your  own  fault  for  not  taking  proper  stops  fdt  the 
proper  time.  How  oan  we  act  upon  a  general  rumour. thb4  the 
defendant  owed  you  money,  a  remark  by  one  of  your  friends  that 
another  friend  told  him  l^e  same  thi^»  and  a  pamphlet  by  an 
unknown  author,  written  years  afterwards,  which  asseirts  it  ? 

It  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  these  i^marks  aj^ly  tcha 
man  Who  is  himself  making  a  claim,-  and  one  which,  if  liot  well 
ibunded,  is  the  most  audaeious  claim  ever  advanced  in-  this 
worid  to  universal  spiritual  sovereignty.  Such  a  claim  '£[Mt)es 
i^se  on  whom  it  is  urged  to  give^  it  a  plain  and  strbng  reply,  attd 
l^is  I  have  tried  to  do.  I  have  nothing  at  all  to  say  to  a  person 
who  speaks  in  a  different  tone  and  assumes  a  differeilt  position. 
I  can  ^understand  a  man  who  says  I  admit  that  I  can  force  no  one  to 
behave  the  history  of  Jesus  Olurist.  I  ground  upon  it  no  ^  demand 
for  ^ititual  authority  over  my  neighbours.  It  appeat^  to  me 
possible.  If  true,  it  would  account  for  the  facts.  It  is'  b^ailtiftd, 
.and  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  think  that  'the  great  benefits  whifoh 
.a  belief  in  it  has  conferred  on  mankind  are  due  to  mero  miiteke. 
At  all  events,  it  has  come  to  be  inextrioably  mixed  up  with  alii  sorts 
of  tender  and  sacred  associations,  tod  with  the  pr^tioe  of  virtues 
which  it  is  much  easier  to  destroy  than  to  replace.  I  shall  there- 
fore go  on  going  to  church.  To  such  a  person  I  should  reply.  So 
long  as  you  are  quiet  and  modest,  and  do  not  interfere  with-  the 
common  course  of  affairs,  I  have  nothing  at  all  to  say  to  you.  I 
fully  recognize  the  weight  of  the  practical  considerations  to  which 
you  appeal.  I  have  not  now  to  discuss  th^  value  of  your  theoiry. 
All  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  say,  and  all  that  I  do  say,  is«-4bat 
evidence  which  may  be  strong  enough  to  explain  or  even  to  justify 
^he  use  of  a  particular  form  of  public  worship  in  a  quiet  wayisfliot 
flizong  enough  to  support  an  enormous  fabric  of  spiritual  and 
^temporal  power.  Different  sorts  of  foundations  are  required  for 
diffluent  kinds  of  superstructures. 

I  pass  now  to  the  third  and  fourth  items  of  Archbishop  Manning's 
^aae,  which  may  be  conveniently  considered  together.  They  arenas 
foildws*:— 

S.  Jesus  Christ  established  a  chutdh  with  the  constitution^  aad 
jpoWers  which  I  claim  for  my  church. 

4.  My  church  is  the  church  so  estaMshedy  and  as  such  possesses 
ifte  powers  in  question. 

The  first  remark  which  suggests  itself  upon  this  is  that  a  priori  there 
is  no  presumption  in  favour  of  the  notion  that  Jesus  Christ  founded 
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any  institution  at  all.  If  we  grant  the  historical  truth  of  the  history- 
told  in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  it  simply  confounds  all  our  notions  of 
probability  and  improbability.  The  question,  how  God  incarnate 
would  secure  the  permanence  of  a  revelation  to  man,  is  a  question 
on  which  no  mortal  man  is  entitled]  to  form  even  a  conjecture.  We 
can  only  look  at  what  he  either  did  or  said.  Now  all  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  Christ  which  even  profess  to  be  recorded  at  all  are 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  and  thus  the  propositions  stated 
depend  jupon  the  interpretation  of  half  a  dozen  vague  texts.  Strike  out 
from  the  New  Testament  "  Thou  art  Peter,"  "  Go  ye  therefore  and 
teach  all  nations,"  *'  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,"  and  a  few 
other  texts,  and  the  whole  of  the  Boman  Catholic  case  against 
Protestants  is  destroyed.  I  cannot  understand  how  upon  any 
hypothesis  as  to  Christ  and  as  to  the  Gospels  they  can  be  regarded 
as  more  than  vague  and  obscure  metaphors.  I  have  no  wish  to  recur 
to  a  worn-out  controversy,  but  if  anyone  wishes  to  see  in  detail  the 
difficulties  of  the  Roman  Catholic  interpretation  of  ''Thou  art  Peter" 
and  "  Feed  my  sheep,"  I  would  recommend  him  to  read  Jeremy 
Taylor's  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  and  Chillingworth,  and  to  compare 
them  with  Bossuet  and  Bellarmine. 

There  is,  however,  a  previous  question  which  I  should  have  thought 
must  suggest  itself  to  everyone.  What  reasonable  grounds  have  we 
for  believing  that  any  one  of  the  texts  in  question  represents  a  real 
occun-ence?  Take,  for  instance,  the  words,  "Go  ye  therefore  and 
teadi  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and 
of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  teaching  them  to  observe  all 
things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you  ;  and,  lo  !  I  am  with 
you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.  Amen."  There  are 
either  four*  diflferenjb  versions  of  them  or  else  as  many  diflferent 
statements  were  made,  much  to  the  same  effect  and  on  the  ^une 
occasion.  The  different  versions  vary  widely,  and  in  points  of 
the  utmost  importance.  Each  of  them,  as  we  have  it,  is  re- 
corded in  Greek,  whereas  Jesus  Christ  spoke  Syriac.  We  know 
not  whether  when  his  words  were  spoken  they  were  taken  down 
in  wilting,  or  by  whom ;  we  know  not  who  is  responsible  for  the 
translation  nor  whether  it  is  correct;  we  know  not  how  many 
years  elapsed  between  the  utterance  of  the  words  and  the  com- 
. position  of  the  documents  in  which  they  now  appear;  and  yet 
we  are  told  that  they  are  amongst  the  main  foundation  stones  or 
title  deeds  of  a  universal  and  everlasting  spiritual  monarchy.  I  do 
not  wish  to  offend  anyone  by  connecting  common  associations  with 
matters  which  appeal  to  their  deepest  feelings,  but  I  would  ask 
whether  in  these  days  anyone  would  venture  to  rest  important 
♦  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20  5  Mark  xvi.  14-18  ;  Luke  xxiv.  46-48  ;  Acta  i.  6-8. 
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interests  on  the  authenticity  of  mere  anecdotes  as  to  the  sapDgs  of 

eminent  persons  ?    We  have  all  heard  of  abundance  of  stories  of 

which  the  sinking  of  the  Vengeur  is  the  type.     Many  of  them  have 

been  distinctly  disproved  in  our  own  days  by  a  process  of  critical 

inquiry  utterly  alien  to  the  habits  of  the  first  Christians ;  yet  they 

were  universally  believed.     They  have  found  a  place  in  authentic 

histories  (like  the  first  edition  of  Carlyle*s  "French  Revolution"), 

and  if  a  few  obscure  original  papers  had  been  destroyed  or  a  few 

old  men  had  died  before  curious  inquirers  questioned  them  on  the 

subject,  they  would   have  passed   beyond  the  reach  of  refutation, 

and  would  have  been  an  accredited  and  accepted  part  of  history. 

.Ajchbishop  Manning  claims  a  right  to  dictate  to  Parliament  about 

education,  marriage,  and  church  endowments,  on  the  strength  of  the 

interpretation  which  he  puts  upon  a  few  ambiguous  and  fragmentary 

expressions,  which  as  likely  as  not  were  never  uttered  at  all.     It  is 

as  if  a  man  should  claim  to  be  king  of  England  on  the  strength  of  a 

doubtful  intei-pretation  of  an  obscure  metaphor,  different  forms  of 

'which  were  attributed  to  James  II.,  late  in  the  eighteenth  century, 

by  various  French  memoir-writers  who  derived   their   information 

from  imknown  and  unspecified  sources. 

To  say  that  the  New  Testament  contains  a  complete  scheme  of 
Church  government,  or  the  materials  from  which  such  a  scheme  might 
be  constructed,  is  like  saying  that  it  contains  the  differential  calculus, 
and  this  proves  that,  as  against  Roman  Catholics,  the  case  of  the 
ordinary  orthodox  Protestants  is  unanswerable.      The   controversy 
cannot  move  a  step  unless  the  truth  of  the  matters  of  fact  stated  in 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  the  supernatural  authority,  in  one  sense  or 
other,  of  the  New  Testament,  are  admitted  or  proved.     Take  this 
foundation   away,  and  Catholic  and  Protestant   are  silenced  alike. 
Admit  it,  and  the  fact  of  the  silence  of  the  New  Testament  about 
Church  government,  and  as  to  far  the  greater  part  of  theology,  proves 
the  conclusions  of  such  writers  as  Chillingworth  and  Jeremy  Taylor — 
namely,/that  error  upon  such  points  is  unimportant,  and  that  Chris- 
tianity is  simply  (to  use  the  language  of  a  later  generation)  a  republi- 
cation of  natui-al  religion   supematurally  authenticated-     The  only 
apparent  advantages  which  Roman  Catholics  have  ever  gained  in 
controversy  over  Protestants  have  arisen  either  from  the  hankering 
of  Protestants  after    elaborate    systems   of    doctrine   and   Church 
government — that  is  to  say,  from   a   desertion  of  their  true  prin- 
ciples— or  else  from  the  adoption  by  Roman  Catholics  of  arguments 
^Mch  upset  the  foundation  common  to  both.     The  Protestant  always 
gets  the  best  of  the  Catholic  if  he  really  fights  him  up  to  the  point  at 
^Uch  the  Catholic,  in   despair,  throws  a  match  into  the  powder 
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There  is,  indeed,  one  line  of  argument  bj  which  Romim  O^HSi^Uts 
may  appear  to  aroid  this  conclusion,  but  it  is  impoflrible  to  "ttUike 
it  out  in  fact.  They  mtety  say  the  Church  prows  itatelt  Its 
history  shows  that  it  is  divine.  You  can  give  no  reasonable  aoeootit 
of  its  growth  and  present  position,  except  that  which  is  implifed  by 
the  truth  of  the  claims  which  it  makes.  The  existing  Church,  the 
wonderful  virtue  and  wisdom  of  Pius  IX.,  Archbishop  Manning, 
Cardinal  Cullen,  and  a  variety  of  other  personages  of  the  same  sort, 
taken  in  connection  \Cith  the  history  of  their  predecessors,  is  the 
foundation  upon  which  faith  in  the  Bible  and  in  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
superstmcture. 

This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  only  way  of  putting  the  Botimn 
Catholic  case  which  does  not  involve  an  argtiment  in  a  circle  or  a 
petitio  principii  (the  Church  proves  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  proves 
the  Church,  or  the  Bible  is  true  and  proves  the  Charch).  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  its  history  are,  no  doubt,  facts  from 
which  we  may  draw  inferences.  Is  it  possible,  however,  to  draw  from 
them  the  inference  which  this  argument  suggests?  Is  it  possible 
to  read  the  oi-dinary  histories  of  the  world  without  seeing  that  the 
histoiy  of  the  Christian  Church  is  like  the  rest  of  human  history? 
Clouds  and  darkness  hang  over  the  origin  of  the  religion.  It  grefw  as 
other  great  cVeeds  have  grown ;  it  has  had  its  victories  and  its 
•defeats,  its  good  times  and  its' bad  times.  It  has  assumed  all  taaniler 
of  forms  and  broken  up  into  a  thousand  contending  parties,  but  no 
'one  sect  of  it  can  claim  exclusive  goodness^  and  truth,  or  can  even 
allege  with  much  appearance  of  justice  that  it  represents  the  real 
original  unadulterated  religion.  To  pick  out  for  such  apposition 
the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Roman  Catholic  creed  as  we 
know  them  appears  to  me  to  be  a  distortion  of  all  historical  tiMh. 
The  Romish  Church  has  a  history  which  for  1500  years  or  mete 
is  as  distinct  and  clear  as  the  history  of  the  ESnglish  or  French 
nations  for  1000  or  1200  years.  It  has  its  merits  and  defects,  its 
achievements  and  its  atrocities,  like  any  other  histoiy ;  and  it  is 
to  me  as  difficult  to  believe  that  it  is  divine  as  to  believe  that 
Archbishop  Manning  is  generically  different  from  other  men.  It 
has  performed  great  services  to  mankind.  It  has  inflicted  on  thetn 
great  injuries.  It  has  preached  much  tnith  and  much  nonsenise, 
according  to  time,  place,  and  circumstance;  nor  can  it  be^  isaid  that 
the  one  is  less  or  more  characteristic  of  it  than  the  dther.  I 
will  give  a  slight  illustration  of  this  from  the  works  of  one  of 
the  greatest  writers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  BeHatttiitte.  I 
would  ask  any  one  to  read  his  treatise  on  Purgatory,*  and  to  say 
whether    it   is  not    a   fair    specimen    of    the    sort  of   ndatter  of 

•  "Bellarmiui  Disimtaticnum  de  Goiitrovtr.-iis  ChristiansB  Fidei/*  ii.  48S — 566. 
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which  all  his  works  consist,  and  whether  it  is  possible  to  discus 
it  seriously.  I  will  give  two  samples  of  it.  After  much  twisting 
of  texts  to  prove  "  purgatorium  esse,"  *  we  arrive  at  the  second  book 
**  de  Circumstantiis  Purgatorii."  Chap.  vi.  relates  to  the  place  of  pur- 
gatory. On  this,  says  Bellarmine,  the  Church  has  defined  nothing, 
but  there  are  many  opinions.  Some  think  "  loca  animarum  non  esse 
corporalia."  This  was  Augustine's  view,  "  sed  retractavit"  Others, 
that  conscience  is  "  infernum  et  purgatorium  animse,"  but  "  hsBc" 
(opinio)  "  refellitur  nam  si  ista  opinio  esset  vera,  non  minus  essemus 
nunc  in  inferno  vel  purgatorio  quam  post  mortem."  OthOts  think 
that  purgatory,  "  and  therefore  hell "  (sunt  enim  loca  vicina),  are  in  the 
VaHey  of- Jehosaphat,  which  appears  to  be  an  unobj^ionable  view 
if  any  one  likes  it.  Another  opinion  is,  that  it  is  not  on  the  earth  at 
all,  but  that  the  place  of  punishment  is  "  aerem  istum  caliginosum 
ubi  Dsemones  versantur."  The  opinion  which  Bellarmine  adopts  is 
as  follows : — 

''  The  other  opiniou  is  the  common  one  of  the  Scholastics  that  purgatory 
is  in  the  bowels  of  the  e&rth,  near  hell,  for  the  Scholastics  by  common 
^nsent  establish  (constituunt)  inside  the  earth  four  hollows  (sinus),  or  one 
divided  into  four  parts,  one  for  the  damned,  a  second  for  the  souk  to  be 
puigedy  a  third  for  infants  dying  imbaptized,  a  fourth  for  the  just  who  died 
before  the  passion  of  Christ,  which  is  now  empty.  These  correspond  to  the 
kinds  of  punishment,  for  they  are  all  places  of  pimishment.  Now  all 
punishment  is  either  of  loss  or  of  sense,  and  either  eternal  or  temporal :  for 
eternal  pimishment  of  loss  only  there  is  the  limbus  puerorum  ;  f(k  temporal 
punishment  of  loss  only,  the  limbus  patrum ;  for  eternal  punii^ment  of  loss 
and  sense,  hell ;  for  temporal  punishment  of  loss  and  sense,  puxgatory.**    . 

Notwithstanding  the  neatness  of  this  cross  division,  OsHin  said, 
^  haec  omnia  fabulas  esse."  Bellarmine  refutes  him  at  length  by 
various  arguments,  one  of  which,  directed  to  the  point,  "  quod  intra 
iriscera  tenraft  sit  locus  aliquis  animarum,"  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Ad  aigumenta  quae  tunc  "  (in  another  work)  <'  attulimus  aocedunt  vari^e 
«ruptiones  ignis  quae  iu  terris  apparent,  quas  non  temero  B.  Gregorius 
putat  esse  indicia  quaedam  infemi  intra  viscera  terrae  eiilstentis  .  .  . 
Laurentius  Surius  in  historia  anni  1537  soiibit  circa  montem  Bfeelam 
Insulae  Islandiie,  unde  erumpunt  flammae,  et  audiuntur  quodam  toni- 
tma  horribilia,  saepe  apparere  Animas,  quae  dicunt  se  mitti  ad  ilium 
montem.*' 

Bellarmine  is  very  particular  about  the  condition  of  souls.  Hel  dis- 
cussesy  amongst  other  things,  the  question  whether  tiiey  can  ever  get 

•  On  one  of  these  texts,  *^  He  shall  be  saved,  bat  so  as  by  fire,**  Bellarmine  says  it  is 
^n&Txm  ex  diffioilimis  et  utiliflBimis  totins  SGdp^OEne."  ItproveB  two  doctrines 
patgatory  and  venial  sin.  It  involves  a  metaphor  wfadeh  is  oaiefnUy  etatod  and 
interpreted.  The  interpretation  involves  "  qninque  difi&cuUates,"  on  one  of  which 
ihere  are  '^  sex  sententise/'  Upon  the  first  sententia  arises  a  solution  and  a  reply,  and 
BO  of  the  rest,  like  the  seven  wives  coming  from  St.  Ives. 
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out  "ex  receptaculis  suiw/'  and  is  inclined  to  think  not.  However,  Jolin 
Damasceuus  was  of  a  different  opinion,  for  he  says  that  one  Falconilla 
was  let  out  of  liell  ou  the  prayers  of  S.  Thechi,  and  that  Trajan  wiiA 
let  out  of  hell  on  the  prayers  of  S,  Gregory.  Bellarraine  examines 
Trajan's  case  with  the  utmost  care.  First  he  says,  that  if  it  dui 
really  happen,  we  must  believe  '"  that  Trajan  was  not  absolutely  coii- 
denmed  to  belli  but  only  punished  in  hell  according  to  his  present 
demerit,  and  that  judgment  was  arrested  (sententiani  suspensam)^ 
because  S.  Gregoiy's  prayers  were  foreseen.**    Moreover,  he  could  not 

-luive  gone  straight  from  hell  to  heaven,  he  must  first  have  been 
re-united  to  his  body  and  baptized  and  repented  or  done  penanoft 
(piBuitentiam  in  hac  vita  egisse).  Now  the  accounts  of  his  case  eaj 
nuthing  of  any  such  occurreucej  and  this  throws  a  doubt  over  the 
whole  story,  which,  indeed,  Bellarmiue  does  not  credit  for  several 
reasons.  I 

One  of  these  reasons  is,  that  Gregory  would  have  committed  mortal 
sin  inprayiogfor  Trajan,  and  it  hardly  seems  likely  that  if  the  prayer 
was  a  mortal  sin,  it  would  liave  been  granted.  Ciaconus  mJeed 
says,  that  Gregory  prayed  "  ex  peculiari  instinctu  divino."  '*  At 
contra,"  objects  Bellannine,  the  history  expressly  declares  that 
Gregory  was  punished  **  with  a  perpetual  pain   in  his  stomach  and 

jhis  feet"  (pcrpctuo  dolore  stomachi  et  pedum).  True,  it  is  urged 
that  this  pain  was  to  keep  him  humble  ( *' ne  elatio  illi  subreperet'*). 
"  At  contra,"  Petrus  diaconus  expressly  declares,  "  Gregorio  ab  angelo 

.  dictum  fuisse,  quod  quia  pruesumpserat  hcK;  potere  laboraret  usque  iwl 
mortem  dolere,  &c.,  ergo  in  poenam  peccati,  nam  pra?sumptio  peccatuCft 
est.**  Ciaoonus,  however,  was  not  to  be  beaten  so  easily,  and  he  pifl 
duces  various  other  witnesses,  oue  of  whom  (Mechtildis),  said  tli» 
he  hatl  asked  the  Lord  what  he  bad  done  with  the  souls  of  Samsoiu 
Solomon,  OrigeUj  and  Trajan,  *'et  responsum  esse  Deum  velle 
omnibus  incognitum  quid  sua  liberalitas  cum  illis  egerit/'  xvka 
Ciaconus  puts  forw^ard  as  a  circumstance  tending  to  show  that  Trttjl 
was  not  in  hell.  Beliarmine  triumphantly  argues,  first,  that  itcl© 
shows  that  no  one  could  |K>ssibly  know  that  Trajan  was  in  heaveu,  afiH 
next,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  another  part  of  the  evidence  of 
Joannes  Diaconus,  who  declares  that  Origen  was  actually  seen  iu  hell 
with  Arius  and  Nestorius.  J 

To  me  there  is  something  inexpressibly  grotesque  in  this  mixtuil 
of  acuteness  and  absurdity.  It  is  like  a  mad  judge  summing  up  toft^ 
imaginary  jury  out  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  "  At  this  point,  gentleuico* 
a  black  man,  whose  name  is  not  given,  and  whose  object  is  not  vef/ 
apparent,  came  out  of  the  wall  and  said  to  the  fish,  *  Fish»  fish,  arejoi 
in  your  duty  ^  '  The  fish  made  a 'reply,  to  which  I  shall  refer  im* 
lediately.     Some  circumstances  in  this  story  appear  to  me  s 
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Of  course  the  black  man  might  speak  to  the  fishes,  but  I  know 
of  no  direct  authority  for  the  proposition  that  fishes  can  speak 
to  black  men,  I  am  aware  that  the  whale  said  to  Moses  in  the  bul- 
rushes, '  Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian ; '  but  whales 
are  mammals,  not  fishes  properly  so  called,  and  Moses,  if  not  entirely 
white,  was  probably  very  far  from  being  black,  so  that  the  case  does 
not  apply.  However,  gentlemen,  it  is  entirely  a  question  for  you 
whether  you  will  or  will  not  believe  the  evidence  as  to  the  black 
man.  I  cannot  aflTect  to  direct  you  upon  it  as  matter  of  law.  With 
regard  to  the  alleged  reply  of  the  fishes,  it  is  different.  I  admitted 
proof  of  what  was  said  by  the  black  man  (not  without  some  hesita- 
tion), on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  statement  accompanying,  and  pro- 
bably explaining,  the  act  of  coming  out  of  the  wall ;  but  T  had  no 
hesitation  in  excluding  the  reply  of  the  fish.  It  can  be  nothing  but 
hearsay,  and  by  the  first  principles  of  the  law  of  evidence  it  must 
be  withdrawn  from  your  consideration." 

I  can  hardly  argue  with  a  person  who  does  not  put  Bellarmine's  specu- 
lations on  a  level  with  such -an  effusion  as  this  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
draw  any  intelligible  line  between  this  part  of  Bellarmine  and  many 
others.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  in  purgatory  without  either 
believing  this  nonsense,  or  cutting  the  doctrine  down  upon  principles 
which  would  apply  equally  to  transubstantiation,  and  many  other 
doctrines.  Let  common  sense  once  get  in  its  little  finger,  and  you 
cannot  keep  out  the  whole  arm.  Absolutely  exclude  it,  and  you 
must  be  content  to  debate  with  Bellarmine  the  causes  of  Gregory's 
gout,  and  the  credibility  of  witnesses  who  say  they  saw  Origen  in 
hell,  and  souls  coming  out  of  the  crater  of  Hecla.  It  would  be 
curious  to  know  what  Archbishop  Manning  really  thinks  of  the  limbus 
patrum,  and  the  fate  of  the  unbaptized  infants  suffering  to  all  eternity 
the  poena  damni,  because  they  died  before  baptism.* 

Upon  the  whole  it  appears  to  me  that  ordinary  men  of  the  world 
both  may  and  ought  to  say  to  Archbishop  Manning,  as  I  do,  "  You 
have  entirely  failed  to  make  out  any  sort  of  claim  to  be  my  spi- 
ritual master,  which  I  should  be  justified  in  entertaining  for  one 
moment.     The  fundamental  principle  upon  which  your  whole  system 

*  Bellarmme'R  account  of  the  fate  of  the  unbaptized  infants  is  bad  enough.  A 
being  who  keeps  a  number  of  poor  little  babies  crawling  about  in  a  huge  black  hole 
to  all  eternity  on  a  point  of  form  deserves  to  bo  called  intolerably  stupid  and  cruel, 
«ven  though  it  be  true,  according  to  what  Bellarmine  calls  "  communis  opinio 
scholastioorum,"  ^'limbum  puerorum  in  loco  inferni  altiore  esse  quam  sit  purga- 
torium,  ita  ut  ad  eum  ignis  non  perveniat."  This,  however,  it  must  be  admitted, 
is  humane  in  comparison  with  what  I  can  only  call  the  devilish  wickedness  of 
some  of  the  Protestant  opinions  on  the  subject.  Cotton  Mather's  poem  about  the 
last  judgment  describes  the  whole  matter  : 

"  Then  to  the  bar  all  they  drew  new:  who  died  in  infancy, 
And  never  had  or  good  or  bad  effected  personally." 
They  are  told  by  the  presiding  Moloch,  that  if  Adam  had  not  sinned  they  would  hare 
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depends  is  based  upon  arguments  which  the  limitation  of  humao 
knowledge  considerably  weakens.  The  history  which  you  next  appeal 
to  rests  upon  hearsay  evidence  which  can  no  longer  be  tested,  though 
inpugi^eraJ^le  points  in  it  show  the  necessity  of  fuvther  inquiry  or  of 
continued  doubt  The  institution  which  yow  represeAt  can  make  out 
no  clear  title  to  the  powers  you  claim  for  it,  evei^  upon  your  own 
stateoiie^t  of  the  case  ;  aud>  admitting  many  of  your. premisses,  your 
Protestf^nt  adversaries  show  that  your  condusions  are  untenabtle. 
The  history  of  your  Church  is  just  like  other  human  historiea  Yovi 
are  just'Jike  other  men,  not  much  worse  or  better  than  your  neighbour^ 
and  asQuredJ^y  not  much  wiser. 

The  Church,  .Ai^hbishop  Manning  says,  is  "either  Christ  or 
^ntichiust."  It  appesgrs  to  me  that  it  is  neither  one  nor  the  other^ 
but  simply  -a  collective' name  for  a  number  of  not  very  wise.  l|ijymeQ> 
super^nt^ded  by  clergymen  who  differ  from  the.  ordinary  Anglican 
clergy  principally  in  the  colour  of  their  spirity^  veneering*.  With' 
no  intention  to  be  wanting  in  personal  respect  to  Archbishop 
Manning,.!  cannot  see  that  he  has  more  right  than  any  other  man 
to  be  beUeved  when  he  says  that  in  some  sense  or  other  he  is  a 
kii^d  of  0^9^;  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  if  not,  then  he  must  be 
a  limb  of  Antichrist. 

.  These  are  the  reasons  which  lead  me  to  think  that  Archbishop 
Manning  s  clauoi^  on  behalf  of  the  Church  of  Bome  cannot  be  sup^ 
ported  I  have  said  nothing  which  has  not  in  various  forms  been 
repe^di  over  and  over  again,  and  I  may  add  that  I  think  I  am. 
entitled- tp«  £4)peal  to  the  general  conduct  of  the  lay  world  as  a  plain 
proof  that  mine  are  the  views  usually  entertained  by  laymen,  though 
I  do  not  say  that  every  layman  has  distinctly  realized  them  in  his> 
own  mind.    Look  at  the  position  of  the  Church  in  every  part  of  the 

claimed  the  benefit,  and  that  as  he  did  they-  must  sfcand  to  the  lois.     ThcQT  u^ 
aooordingl^  taken  awi^  with  muoh  lanentatioa  to  the  place  of  torment  t 
**  God's  vengeance  feeds  the  flame, 
With  piles  of  wood  and  brimstone  flood 
That  none  can  quench  the  same." 

These  aUnstnitionB  show  how  monstrons  it  is  for  men  to  throw  their  own  gloomy 
and  oroel  thoughts  into  the  form  of  definite  statements  about  matters  of  which  tbety 
know  absolutely  nothing  at  aU,  and  about  which  their  very  conjectures  become 
absurd  as  soon  as  they  cease  to  be  vague. 

Any  one  who  doubts  whether  intelligent  Catholics  id  the  present  day  have  got 
much  beyond  BeUarmine  upon  this  matter  would  do  weU  to  read  a  passage  in  the 
life  of  Bishop  Grant  (pp.  208—214)  about  the  «*  Holy  Souls."  It  contains  inter  alia 
a  story  as  to  the  temporal  blessings  to  be  secured  by  praying  to  them.  "  A  firm  of 
Oatholic  lawyers,"  taking  a  hint  from  a  statement  of  the  Bishops  on  this  pointy 
"promised  a  certain  number  of  masses  to  tho  Holy  Souls  if  a  complicated  and 
unpromising  suit  in  which  they  were  eng^aged  were  successfully  terminated.  They 
gained  it,  and  so  much  more  happily  than  they  could  have  anticipated,  that  the 
promised  offering  to  the  Holy  Souls  was  proportionately  increased."  What  would 
the  judges  say  to  such  a  proceeding?  It  has  a  most  imi^eftsant  resemblance  to 
hnW* 
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world.  Has  not  the  civil  power  here,  there,  and  everywhere  quietly, 
and  more  or  less  courteously,  but  firmly,  refused  to  recognize  in 
the  pnests  the  powers  which  Archbishop  Manning  claims  for  them, 
and  to  which,  on  his  view  of  the  case,  they  are  no  doubt  entitled? 
That  this  is  so  is  the  burden  of  every  pastoral  which  issues  from  the 
Vatican,  and  the  belief  that  it  is  so  is  the  explanation  of  the  syllabus. 
I^ay,  Archbishop  Manning  himself  has  expressly  admitted  that  in 
these  ages  politics  and  science  have  fallen  away  from  the  faitlu 
Eow  badly  I  am  used,  says  a  convict,  twenty  witnesses  swore  against 
me,  and  the  jury  with  one  voice  found  me  guilty.  Probably,  one 
-would  reply,  you  really  were  guilty.  If  Archbishop  Manning  s  claims 
are  well  founded,  why  do  politics,  science,  and  all  the  governments 
ot  £imq[^  rcjipudiatQ  them  ?  If  they  are  false,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  the  matter. 

Look   again  at  the  tenor  of  most,   or  at  least  of  many,   of  the 
sermons  which  are   continually  being  preaclied  up  and  down  the 
country.     "You  worldly  moralists,"  says  the  preacher,  "would  you 
live  as  you  do  if  you  believed  in  your  heart  all  that  I  am  con- 
tuinally  telling  you  ?    If  you  really  and  earnestly  believed  all  that 
is  written  in  the  Bible,  would  you  love  the  world   so  dearly  and 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  life  so  eagerly?"*     If  the  hearers  answered 
quite  honestly,  they  would  say  very  much  what  I  have  said  in  this 
paper.    They  would  reply,  "  Well,  if  you  must  know,  we  do  not 
believe  what  you  tell  us,  except  to  a  small  extent,  and  in  part. 
Wie.ihiftk  in  goneml  thatreUgion  is  a  good  thing,  and  is  rooted 
in  ImiiMm.iiature,  but  your  pairticular  version  of  it  appears  to  us 
^  muckk  too  doubtful  to  be  acted  on  to  any  unpleasant  extent.'' 
If  we  look  -at  what  .men  do  instead  of.  what,  they  say  (which  is 
sardy  the  true  way  to  discover  their  real  opinions),  we  can  hardly 
eaoapeifioni  the  conclusion  that  this-  is  what  the  great  mass  of 
F         qoiefc^  reapeotaUe,  orderly  people  really  do  in  their  hearts  believe- 
aWt  r^igion,  and  if  this  is  their  real  opinion,  why  are   we  to 
suppose  that  it  is  false  ?    Why  not  let  opinion  upon  this  as  well  as* 
upoa  other-  fiiubjects  rest  at  its  natural  level?    Why  not  take  the 
woddiM  yftttflndit^    The  only  .possible .  answer  to  this  question  b 
Beettuetiift*wofirld  is  wrong,  and  to  this  the  reply  is,  Then  prove  it 
^  be  wiong" by  producing  arguments  to  show  that  the  subject  of 
i^OQ  is  not  doubtful,  that  the  different  propositions  which  you 
maintjui  oan.^be  properly  and  fully  made  out,  and  that  they  should 
be  mide  the: foundation  of  our  conduct.     I  think  this  will  be  found 
to  bo  i&.«a8y  itask. 

Jambs  Fitzjahbs  StephbNw 

*  Hug  veSn  of  i^tietoorio  .wai^  worked  with  vlTacitj  and  ingonoity  not  long  since  in 
a  nofekfete  enttilad^Modeni  Ghzistianitjr  a  GfyUized  Heathenism." 
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PART   r. 


X^EAR  by  year  the  word  "  Evolution  *'  becomes  diffused  more 
i  widely  through  our  literature,  and  the  central  idea  which  it 
implies  grows  familiar  to  an  ever-increasing  multitude  of  reade 
We  have  witnessed  within  the  last  few  years  a  marvellous  awaken i 
of  interest  in  tbc  minds  of  the  public  generally  to  questions  of  science 
and  it  so  Imppen^i  that  a  dLscassion  of  the  Doctrine  of  Evolution  haa^ 
been  more  or  leas  directly  involved  in  those  departments  of  Science 
and  Philosophy,  which  have  during  this  period  received  the  largest 
share  of  popular  attention. 

Perhaps   the   greatest   impetus  was  given  to  the  spread  of  th 
doctrine  about  fourteen  years  ago^  by  the  publication  of  Mr.  Darwin'lj 
now  celebrated  *"  Origin  of  Species/'     This  volume  has  been  followe 
by  quite  a  library  of  works  and  memoirs  on  the  same  subject — partl|j 
scientific  atni  partly  popular.     From  about  the  same  date  also, 
Herbert  Spencer  has  been  engaged  in  systematically  elaborating  th 
pri^ncipkis  of  an  all-comprehensive  Evolution  Philosophy,  and  th 
results  of  his  genius  and  labour  are  now  undoubtedly  influencing  ' 
thoughts  of  a  rapidly  widening  circle  of  readers.   Both  in  this  countr 
and  abroad,  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  is  gradually  but  surely  gaimc 
ground  amongst   the   most  reflective ;    and  although  many  other 
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writers  have  been  more  or  less  influential  in  determining  tbis' result, 
ithaS'been  in  the  main  brought  about  by  the  two  above  mentioned. 
Evolution  implies  continuity  and  uniformity.  It  teaches^  us  to 
look  upon  events  of  all  kinds  as  the  products  of  continuously 
operating  causes — ^it  recognises  no  sudden  breaks  or  causeless 
stoppages  in  the  sequence  of  natural  phenomena.  It  equally  implies 
thatr  natural  events  do  not  vary  spontaneously.  It  is  a  philosophy 
which  deals  with  natural  phenomena  in  their  widest  sense :  it 
embraces  both  the  present  and  the  far  distant  past.  It  seeks  to 
assui-e  us  that  the  properties  and  tendencies  now  manifest  in  our 
surrounding  world  of  things,  are  in  all  respects  similar  to  those  which 
have  existed  in  the  past.  Without  a  basis  of  this  kind,  the  Evolu- 
tion hypothesis  would  be  a  mere  idle  dream.  Uniformity  is  for  it  an 
all-pervading  necessity.  Starting  from  facts  of  daily  observation  and 
from  scientific  experiments,  the  properties  and  tendencies  of  things 
are  noted  and  grouped ;  whilst  philosophers,  using  the  knowledge 
thus  gained,  seek  to  trace  back  the  progress  of  events  and  show  how 
this  complex  world  has  gradually  been  derived  from  a  world  of  more 
and  more  simple  composition.  We  are  taken  back  in  imagination 
even  much  further.  We  are  refeiTed  to  a  primal  haze  or  nebula — 
as  the  gigantic  germ  of  a  future  Universe.  This  was  the  conception 
of  Laplace. 

But  whether  we  follow  the  philosopher  in  his  bold  speculations 
concerning  the  past,  or  listen  to  the  biologist  making  his  predictions 
concerning  the  future  stages  which  the  germ  of  a  given  animal  will 
pass  through  in  the  progress  of  its  evolution — in  each  case  the 
"  uniformity  of  nature"  is  tacitly  assumed.  This  assumption  underlies 
almost  all  our  thoughts  and  actions,  even  in  every-day  life.  And 
without  such  a  belief  in  the  Uniformity  of  Nature,  science  would  be 
impossible — the  very  idea  of  it,  in  fact,  could  never  have  arisen.  In 
its  absence  we  could  neither  fathom  the  past  nor  illumine  the 
future.  As  Mr.  Mill  said,* — "Were  we  to  suppose  (what  it  is 
perfectly  possible  to  imagine)  that  the  present  order  of  the  universe 
were  brought  to  an  end,  and  that  a  chaos  succeeded  in  which  there 
was  no  fixed  succession  of  events,  and  the  past  gave  no  assurance  of 
the  future,  if  a  human  being  were  miraculously  kept  alive  to  witness 
this  change,  he  surely  would  soon  cease  to  believe  in  any  uniformity, 
the  uniformity  itself  no  longer  existing." 

It  is  true  that  in  earlier  times  no  absolute  belief  in  the  uniformity 
of  Nature  existed,  even  amongst  the  select  few.  The  Greek  philo- 
sophers, including  Aristotle,  recognized  "chance"  and  "spontaneity" 
as  finding  a  definite  place  in  Nature,  and  to  this  extent  they  were 
not  sure  that  the  future  would  resemble  the  past.     But  as  we  have 

*  Syst  of  Logio,  6th  edit  voL  ii,  p.  98. 
VOL.   XXIII.  O  O 
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become  more  familiar  with  a  wider  range  of  natural  phenomena^  and 
with  their  muti^al  relations  or  order  of  appearance,  so  has  the  con- 
ception of  chance  or  spontaneity  disappeared  from  the  scientific 
horizon — driven  out  of  the  field  by  the  steady  advance  of  Law  and 
Order.  Those  who  embrace  the  Evolution  Philosophy  are  foremost 
in  this  opinion — they  believe  that  no  eflfects  of  whatsoever  kind  can 
occur  without  adequate  causes,  and,  the  conditions  being  similar,  that 
the  same  results  will  always  follow  the  action  of  any  given  cause. 
Their  whole  creed  is,  in  fact,  pre-eminently  based  upon  an  assumed 
Uniformity  of  Nature. 

The  present  is  essentially  a  time  of  transition  in  matters  of  opinion. 
Men  who  have  been  educated  in  one  system  of  beliefs  are  gradually 
feeing  converted  to  another,  because  the  new  system  is  thought  to 
be  more  harmonious  with  the  observed  order  of  natural  phenomena. 
This  has  been  the  case  even  with  the  chief  exponents  of  Evolution. 
They  have  themselves  had  to  unlearn  much  wliich  they  had  previously 
learned.  The  doctrine  of  Evolution  has  thus  been  developed  only  by 
the  sacrifice  of  many  previous  early  beliefs  and  modes  of  thought. 
But  it  often  happens  that  an  old  belief  will — unknown  perhaps  to 
the  person  himself — leave  decided  Hraces  of  its  previous  influence, 
and  thus  prevent  for  a  time  the  full  realization  of  all  the  logical 
consequences  of  new  views.  This  vestige  of  the  old  state  of 
opinion  or  habit  of  thought,  is  more  especially  apt  to  remain  in 
directions  where  unexplained  facts,  or  strong  prepossessions  and . 
prejudices,  bar  the  way.  Some  modes  of  this  inconsistency  may 
become  obvious  to  one  worker  or  thinker,  and  some  to  another, 
accoi*ding  to  the  particular  direction  which  his  investigations  or 
thoughts  may  have  taken  ;  and  such  inconsistencies  should  be  pointed 
out  as  they  present  themselves.  So  that,  with  the  view  of  strengthen- 
ing an  hypothesis  which  I,  in  common  with  so  many  other  workers 
in  science,  believe  to  be  true,  I  now  venture  to  allude  to  certain 
apparent  anomalies  in  the  declaimed  opinions  of  the  most  prominent 
upholders  of  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  in  this  country.  It  seems  all 
the  more  desirable  that  this  should  be  done,  since  the  inconsist- 
encies may  be  easily  shown  to  be  wholly  uncalled  for,  and  to  involve 
sundry  unscientific  conceptions.  Yet  the  modifications  of  opinion 
which  appear  to  be  demanded  on  the  ground  of  fact,  as  well  as  on  the 
ground  of  reason,  will  necessitate  very  considerable  and  almost 
revolutionary  changes  in  the  accepted  code  of  biological  doctrinea 

An  examination  of  the  facts  of  science  generally  and  of  various 
everyday  phenomena,  teaches  us,  according  to  the  Evolutionist,  that 
matter  of  different  kinds,  situated  a^s  it  is  and  has  been,  gradually 
tends  within  certain  limits  to  become  more  and  more  complex  in 
its  internal  and  external  constitution.     Coupling  this  conclusion  with 
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Tarious  astronomioal  data,  with  geological  data,  and  T?itli  facts 
derived  from  the  study  of  the  past  forms  of  Life  upon  our  globe,  the 
Evolutionist  essays  to  penetrate  through  the  long  vista  of  bygone 
ages,  till  he  may  rest  his  speculative  gaze  upon  a  vast  rotating 
nebular  mass  of  gaseous  matter,  of  comparatively  simple  though 
unknown  constitution,  from  which  he  supposes  our  Universe  to  have 
been  slowly  evolved.  Without  futile  questionings  as  to  the  explana- 
tion or  cause  of  the  existence  of  the  nebula,  without  speculation  as 
to  what  simpler  or  more  complex  matter  may  have  immediately 
preceded  it,  it  is  obvious  that  we  may  for  our  own  convenience  take 
up  its  imaginary  existence  at  any  stage.  Though  we  must  be  free 
to  admit  that,  in  concentrating  our  attention  upon  this  nebular  stage, 
or  upon  any  other,  we  arbitrarily  break  into  a  mysterious  cycle  of 
existence  whose  Cause  is  to  us  unfathomable.  It  is  needless  for  my 
purpose^  however,  to  attempt  to  concentrate  the  reader's  attention  upon 
a  period  so  remote  in  the  history  of  our  Universe.  The  primordial 
nebula,  as  it  cooled  and  condensed,  acquired  a  more  rapid  axial 
rotation :  masses  were  gradually  thrown  oflF  from  its  circumference, 
and  these  in  their  turn  condensed  into  rotating  spheroids,  which 
continued  to  circulate  round  the  parent  mass  in  elliptical  orbits. 
Assuming,  then,  with  the  Evolutionist,  that  our  own  planet  had  a 
past  history  of  this  kind,  we  must  also  assume  that  it  graduidly 
changed  from  a  gaseous  to  a  fluid  state  before  beginning  to  solidify- 
by  the  formation  of  a  superficial  crust — a  crust  which  gradually 
thickened  as  the  fervent  heat  of  it  and  of  the  fluid  nucleus  abated 
by  heat  radiations  into  space.  Until  this  stage  of  the  Earth's  history 
had  been  far  advanced,  no  Living  Things  could  have  existed  upon 
its  surface.  "Hence,"  as  Sir  William  Thomson  said,*  "when  the 
Earth  was  first  fit  for  life  there  were  no  living  things  on  it.  There 
were  rocks,  solid  and  disintegrated,  water,  air  all  round,  warmed  and 
•  illuminated  by  a  brilliant  sun,  ready  to  become  a  garden.'*  Living 
things  must,  however,  have  appeared  upon  its  surface  at  some  very 
remote  epoch,  since  their  remains  are  to  be  found  far  down  in  the  rocks 
which  at  present  constitute  its  crust.  But  how,  it  must  be  asked,  is 
the  first  appearance  of  living  matter  upon  the  earth  to  be  accounted  for  ? 
We  should  not  needlessly  invoke  an  abnormal  act  of  Creative 
Power,  we  must  not  even  resort  to  a  "moss-grown  fragment  from 
the  ruins  of  another  world,"  unless  it  is  really  necessary  to  invent 
some  such  hypothesis.  Now,  the  Evolutionist  repudiates  the  notion 
of  Creation  in  its  ordinary  sense  ;  he  believes  that  the  operation  of 
natui-al  causes,  working  in  their  accustomed  manner,  were  alone 
quite  adequate  to  bring  into  existence  a  kind  of  matter  presenting  a 
new  order  of  complexity,  and  di^laying  the*  phenomena  which  we 
*  Inaugural  Address  at  Meeting  of  British  Assooiation,  Nature,  Ang.  8, 1871,  p.  269. 
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liaVe  generalized  under  the  word  *'Life."      Living  matter  ia  thus 
supposed  to  Lave  come   into  being  by  the  further  operation  under 
new  conditions  of  the  same  agencies  as  had  previously  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  various  inorganic  constituents  of  the  earth's  crust — 
Kuch   mineral   and   saline   substances  as  we  see  around  us  at  the 
present  day.     What  we  call  **  Life/'  then,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
natural  results  of  the  growing  complexity  of  our  primal  nebula.     So 
that,  in    accordance    with    this   view,  we  have   no  more   reason    to 
postulate  a  miraculous  interference  or  exercise  of  Creative  Power  to 
account  for  the  evolution  oi'  living  matter  in  any  suitable  portion 
of  the  Universe  (whether  it  be  on  this  earth  or  elsewhere),  than 
to    explain    the    appearance   of    any    other   kind   of  matter  —  the 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  for  instance.     So  far,  all  thorough  Evolu-  ■ 
tionists   are   <]uite   agreed.     This   is   the   view  of  Sjjencer,  Lewes,  ^ 
Huxley,  and  others — possibly  of  Darwio.     I  say  possibly  of  Darwin, 
because  on  this  subject  it  so  happens  that  the  language  of  this  most 
distinguished  exponent  of  Evolution  is  more  than  usually  tinctured   ■ 
with  a  previous  point  of  view.     Speaking  of  the  probable  commence-  % 
raent  of  Life  upon  our  globe,  Mr.  Darwin  says  * : — "  I  believe  that 
animals  have  descended  from  at  most  only  four  or  five  progenitoi^ 
and  plants  from  an  equal  or  lesser  number.     Analogy  would  lead 
me   one  step  further,  namely,  to  the  belief  that  all  animals   and 
plants  have  descended  from  some  one  protetype.      .     .     .      There 
is   giandeur  in   this   view  of  life,   witli  its  several   powers,  having 
been  originally  breathed  by  the  Creator  into  a  few  forms^  or  into 
one  ;  and  that  whilst  this  planet  has  gone  c}Tling  on  according  to 
the  fixed  law  of  giavity,  from  so  simple  a  beginning  endless  forms, 
most  beautiful  and  most  wonderful,  have  been  and  are  being  evolved-"  fl 
Taking  into  account  the  phraseology  made    use   of  in    the  above  ^ 
rpiotution.  we  have  little  ditheulty  in  recognizing  the  views  of  an 
Evolutionist,  dwarfed  and  moilified  though  they  are  by  an  ultimate 
appeal  to  a  Creative  act  only  a  little  less  miraculous  and  singular  ■ 
than  the  mythical  origin  of  our  reputed  ancestors— Adam  and  Eve,  I 
Some  existing  natunilists   may  perhaps  contend   that  Mr.  Darwin 
ought  to  have  kept  more  closely  to  the  Mosaic  record — replacing  his  ■ 
one  primordial  form  by  a  dual  biith  of  male  and  female,  without  f 
whose  mutual   influence  no  *' biological    individuals'*    can  in  their 
opinion  come  into  existence.     Such  a  supposition,  it  is  true,  would  bo 
as  antiquated  and  unnecessary  from  the  Evolutionist's  point  of  view  , 
as  is  the  whole  notion  of  life  having  been  originally  "  breathed  "  into  ' 
one  or  more  organic  furms.     Mr.  Spencer's  language  is  happily  firee 
from  botli   these  defects :    he  neither  uses  the  phraseology  of  the 
Ci*eative  hypothesis,  nor  does  he  adopt  a  definition  of  biological 

•  Origrin  of  specie*,  ftth  edit  1872,  pp.  424  nod  ^St'. 
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"  individuality  "  at  variance  with  the  Evolution  philosophy.  He  iU»- 
tinctly  teaches  that  living  matter  must  have  been  at  fiiiit  formless, 
and  that  multiplication  would  have  taken  place,  as  amongst  the  lowest 
forms  of  the  present  day,  exclusively  by  agamic  methods— nay,  more, 
he  teaches  that  living  matter  must  have  been  the  gradual  produH  or 
outcome  of  antecedent  material  combinations.  ''  Construed  in  terms 
of  evolution,"  he  says,*  "every  kind  of  being  is  conceived  as  a 
product  of  modifications  wrought  by  insensible  gradations  on  a  pre- 
existing kind  of  being,  and  this  holds  fully  of  the  supposed  '  com<- 
mencements  of  organic  life,'  as  of  all  sul^equent  developments  of 
organic  life."  But  on  the  question  whether  the  process  of  Archebiosis 
(life-evolution)  is  likely  to  have  occurred  once  only,  as  Mr.  Darwin 
seems  to  hint,  or  in  multitudinous  centres  scattered  over  the  earth's 
surface,  Mr.  Spencer  makes  no  definite  statement  The  latter  belief 
would,  however,  be  entirely  in  accordance  with  his  general  doctrine  ; 
and  we  seem  all  the  more  entitled  to  infer  that  Mr.  Spencer  inclines 
to  the  notion  of  a  multiple  occurrence  of  Archebiosis,  both  in  «pace 
and  in  time,  since  he  does  not  reject  the  possibility  of  its  occurrence 
in  our  own  day.  Granting  "  that  the  formation  of  organic  matter 
and  the  evolution  of  life  in  its  lowest  forms  may  go  on  under  existing 
cosmical  conditions,"  he  believes  it  ^'more  likely  that  the  formailaoii 
of  such  matter  and  of  such  forms  took  place  at  a  time  when  the  heat 
of  the  earth's  surface  was  falling  through  those  ranges  of  temperature 
at  which  the  higher  organic  compounds  are  unstable."  But  conclusions 
which  we  are  only  able  to  infer  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Spencer 
have  been  distinctly  enunciated  by  Mr.  O.  H.  Lewes.  In  a  criticism 
of  the  "  Darwinian  Hypothesis,"  he  very  forcibly  pointed  out  that  it  is 
quite  compatible  with  the  hypothesis  of  evolution  to  admit  a  variety 
of  starting  points-  for  the  foimation  of  living  matter,  and  he  conse- 
quently laid  down  in  principle  a  very  important  extension  of  the 
Darwinian  doctrine,  in  its  application  to  higher  organisms.  He 
says^l* :  ''  Although  observation  reveals  that  the  bond  of  kinship 
does  really  unite  many  divergent  forms,  and  the  principle  of  Descent 
with  Natural  Selection  will  account  for  many  of  the  resemblances 
and  differences,  there  is  at  present  no  warrant  for  assuming  that  all 
resemblances  and  diflferences  are  due  to  this  one  cause,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  we  are  justified  in  assuming  a  deeper  principle  which  may 
be  thus  formulated  :  All  the  complex  organisms  are  evolved  from 
organisms  less  complex,  as  these  were  evolved  from  simpler  forms : 
the  link  which  unites  all  organisms  is  not  always  the  common  bond 
of  heritage,  but  the  uniformity  of  organic  laws  acting  under 
uniform  conditions,    ...     It  is  therefore  consistent  with  the 

*    Principles  of  Biology,  vol.  ii.  Appendix,  p.  482. 
t  Ibrtnightly  Review,  1868. 
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ItypoUiesis  of  Evulution  to  admit  a  variety  of  origins  or  startiDg^ 
points''  In  this  papt-r  Mr.  Lewes  tiistinctly  postulates  the  proba^ 
bility  of  a  repetition  of  the  process  of  Archebiosis.  wherever  the 
conditions  were  favourable,  and  though  he  says  nothing  against  the 
continuance  of  such  a  process  in  the  present  day^  neither  doe«  he 
dwell  upon  it  as  a  proijahility. 

Professor  Huxley's*  opinions  on  the  subject  of  Archebiosis  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  Mr.  Spencer,  with  the  exception  that  he 
seems  more  strongly  opptised  to  the  notion  of  its  occurrence  at  the 
present  day,  and  it  is  to  this  aspect  of  the  question  that  I  would  now 
direct  the  reader  s  attention.  Why  should  men  of  such  acknowledged 
eminence  in  mattei*s  of  Philosophy  and  Science  as  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  and  Professor  Huxley  promulgate  a  notion  which  seems  to>H 
involve  an  arbitrary  infringement  of  the  uniformity  of  nature? 

They  would  both  have  us  believe  that  living  matter  came  into 
being  by  tlie  operation  of  natural  causes — ^that  is,  by  the  unhindered 
play  of  natural  affinities  operating  in  and  upon  matter  which  had  ■ 
already  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  molecular  complexity.  They  \ 
believe  that  the  simpler  kinds  of  mineral  and  crystalline  matter 
continue  to  come  into  being  now  as  they  liavc  ever  done  ;  nay  more, 
they  beheve  tliat  the  higher  kind  of  matter,  originally  initiated  by 
the  operation  of  natural  causes,  continues  to  grow  both  in  animal 
and  in  vegetal  forms,  sc^lely  under  similar  influences,  and  yet  they 
consider  themselves  justified  in  supposing  that  natuml  causes  are 
now  no  longer  able  independently  to  initiate  this  higher  kind  of 
matter  (protoplasm).  We  find  Professor  Tyndall'f  also  atfirming,  in 
the  most  unhesitating  language,  the  ultimate  similarity  l>etween 
crystalline  and  living  matter:  affirming  that  all  the  various  sti'ucturea 
by  which  the  two  kinds  of  matter  may  be  represented  are  efjually 
the  **  results  of  the  free  play  of  the  forces  of  the  atoms  and  mole- 
cules '*  entering  into  tlieir  composition.  And  he,  too,  would  have  us 
believe  that  whilst  differences  in  degree  of  molecular  complexity 
alone  separate  living  from  not-living  matter,  the  physical  agencies 
which  promote  the  gn»wfch  of  living  matter  art*  now  incapal)le  of 
causing  its  originatioa 

Why,  we  may  fairly  ask,  should  a  supposed  difference  be  erected 
by  EvolutionistH  between  Origination  and  Growth  in  the  case  of  living 
matter,  whilst  no  one  dreams  of  making  any  such  distinction  in 
reference  to  crystaUiue  matter  ?  Is  it  true  that  the  process  of  growth 
differs  from  tlie  process  of  origination,  and  if  so  in  what  respects  ? 
PhiluHuphically  speaking  there  is  little  difl'ereuce*     Take  the  case  of 

•  InauguTttl  Address  at  Meeting  of  British  Association,  JVafnrr,  S^p.  L",  1870, 
p.  404. 
t  Fragments  of  .Science,  4th  edit  (IB72)  pp,  85— sr,  aad  113—119. 
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the  formation  of  the  "  silver  tree  "  cited  by  Professor  Tyndall.  A 
weak  galvanic  current  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  simultaneously  in  a  first  increment  of  time  a  number  of 
molecules  of  oxygen  and  of  silver  begin  to  aggregate  independently 
into  crystals  of  oxide  of  silver ;  in  a  second  increment  of  time  the 
operation  of  the  same  causes  produces  similar  results,  only  now  part 
of  the  new  crystalline  matter  forms  in  connection  with  the  pre- 
existing germs  of  crystals^  though  part  of  it  may  still  aggregate 
independently.  During  a  third,  a  fourth,  and  in  all  succeeding  incre- 
ments of  time,  in  which  the  same  causes  operate  amidiit  similar 
conditions,  similar  results  must  ensue.  But,  taking  the  process  of 
origination  which  occurs  in  the  first  increment  of  time,  would  Professor 
Tyndall  have  us  believe  that  it  is  in  any  way  diCFerent  from  that  of 
growth  which  takes  place  in  a  second,  third,  or  fourth  increment  of 
time  }  Does  not  the  very  fact  that  origination  and  growth  so  often 
occur  simultaneously  in  the  case  of  crystalline  matter,  and  under  the 
influence  of  the  same  causes,  show  us  that  the  two  processes  are 
intrinsically  similar,  and  that  conditions  favourable  for  growth  are 
also  likely  to  be  favourable  for  origination  ?  And  if  this  be  true  for 
crystalline  matter,  may  we  not  infer  that  it  would  also  be  true  for 
living  matter  ?  These  are  questions  neither  asked  nor  answered  in 
any  definite  manner  by  those  whose  opinions  I  have  already  cited. 
They  are,  however,  questions  by  no  means  unworthy  of  an  attentive 
consideration. 

Although,  as  a  general  rule,  conditions  favourable  for  the 
growth  of  any  particular  kind  of  crystalline  matter  are  likely  to  be 
favourable  for  its  origination,  still  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
the  presence  of  a  crystal  will  occasionally  lead  to  its  growth  in  a 
medium  in  which  similar  crystalline  matter  had  previously  shown  no 
tendency  to  form  independently — even  in  cases  where  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  non-crystalline  nucleus  would  not  be  able  to  determine  a 
similar  formation  of  crystalline  matter.  In  spite  of  the  general  law, 
therefore,  that  conditions  favourable  for  the  growth  are  also  favourable 
for  the  origination  of  crystalline  matter,  we  are  compelled  to  admit 
that  growth  may  be  determined  under  certain  conditions  where 
origination  does  not  occur,  and  that  the  presence  of  pre-existing 
crystalline  matter  favours  the  process.  Now  a  distinction  of  the 
same  kind  undoubtedly  obtains  in  the  case  of  living  matter.  We 
know  quite  positively  that  although  Bacteria  will  not  originate  in 
a  previously-boiled  ammonic  tartrate  solution,  or  "Pasteur's  solu- 
tion,'* that  the  addition  of  a  few  of  these  organisms  (all  other  con- 
ditions remaining  the  same)  will  soon  occasion  a  very  considerable 
growth  of  the  living  matter  of  which  they  are  composed.*     We  are 

*  The  Beginnings  of  Life,  yoI.  i.  p.  325. 
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thus  reduced  to  ask,  whether  the  influ^ice  of  the  pre-existing  nucleus 
is  relatively  more  potent  in  the  case  of  living  matter  than  it  is  in  the 
case  of  crystalline  matter  ?  This  is  a  question  which  unfortunately  we 
are  unable  definitely  to  answer.  But  so  long  as  we  have  no  positive 
knowledge  on  this  subject,  we  surely  have  little  right  to  infer  that 
processes  both  of  origination  and  of  growth  continue  in  the  case  of 
crystalline  matter,  whilst  the  process  of  growth  alone  survives  in  the 
case  of  living  matter.  There  are  no  facts  easily  di6Covei*able  upon 
which  such  an  assumption  can  be  legitimately  based. 

The  probabilities  would  seem  altogether  in  favour  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  natural  process  like  Archebiosis  after  it  had  been  once 
initiated,  more  especially  when  this  natural  process  is  so  closely 
allied  to  another  which  manifests  itself  with  the  utmost  readiness 
on  all  parts  of  the  earth's  surface.  So  that  unless  very  cogent  reasons 
could  be  adduced^  against  the  occurrence  of  Archebiosis  at  the  present 
day,  looked  at  from  an  a  'priori  point  of  view,  there  seems  scarcely 
room  for  doubt  upon  the  subject  The  properties  and  chemical  ten> 
dencies  of  material  bodies  seem  to  be  quite  constant  through  both 
time  and  space.  Speaking  upon  this  subject  in  a  recent  discoui-se  on 
"  Molecules,"  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell  says,*  "  We  can  procure  speci- 
mens of  oxygen  from  very  different  sources,  from  the  aii*,  from  water, 
from  rocks  of  every  geological  epoch.  The  history  of  these  specimens 
has  been  very  different,  and  if,  during  thousands  of  years,  difference 
of  circumstances  could  produce  difference  of  properties,  these  speci- 
mens of  oxygen  would  show  it.  .  .  .  In  like  manner,  we  may 
procure  hydrogen  from  water,  from  coal,  or,  as  Graham  did,  from 
meteoric  iron.  Take  two  litres  of  any  specimen  of  hydrogen,  it  will 
combine  with  exactly  one  litre  of  any  specimen  of  oxygen,  and  will 
form  exactly  two  litres  of  the  vapour  of  water.  .  .  .  Now, 
if  during  the  whole  previous  histoiy  of  either  specimen,  whether 
imprisoned  in  the  rocks,  flowing  in  the  sea,  or  careering  through 
unknown  regions  with  the  meteorites,  any  modification  of  the  mole- 
cules had  taken  place,  these  relations  would  no  longer  be  preserved. 
.  .  .  But  we  have  another,  and  an  entirely  different  method  of 
comparing  the  properties  of  molecules.  The  molecule,  though 
indestructible,  is  not  a  hard  rigid  body,  but  is  capable  of  internal 
movements,  and  when  these  are  excited  it  emits  rays,  the  wave- 
length of  which  is  a  measure  of  the  time  of  vibration  of  the  moleoule. 
.  .  .  By  means  of  the  spectroscope  the  wave-lengths  of  di&rent 
kinds  of  light  may  be  compared  to  within  one  ten^thousandth  part 
In  this  way  it  has  been  ascertained,  not  only  that  molecules  taken 
fi'om  every  specimen  of  hydrogen  in  our  laboratories,  have  the  same 
set  of  periods  of  vibration,  but  that  light  having  the  same  set  of 
periods  of  vibration,  is  emitted  from  the  sun  and  from  the  fixed  stars. 
•  NaJbwrty  Sep.  25, 1873,  p.  440. 
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.  .  .  We  are  thus  assured  that  molecules  of  the  same  nature  as 
those  of  our  hydrogen  exist  in  those  distant  regions^  or  at  least  did 
exist  when  the  light  by  which  we  see  them  was  emitted."  With 
evidence  such  as  this  before  us,  which  could  be  multiplied  to  an 
enormous  extent,  we  should  hesitate  before  needlessly  postulating  any 
infringement  of  the  uniformity  of  natural  phenomena. 

What,  then,  are  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  non-oocUn-ence  at  the 
present  day  of  the  process  of  Archebiosis  ?  All  that  Mr.  Spencer  says 
upon  the  subject  is,  that  such  a  process  seems  to  him  more  likely  to  have 
occurred  at  ''a  time  when  the  heat  of  the  earth's  surface  was  falling 
through  those  ranges  of  temperature  at  which  the  higher  organic 
compounds  are  unstable,"  than  at  the  present  day.  Why  such  con- 
ditions would  be  more  favourable  than  those  now  existing  Mr. 
Spencer  does  not  say ;  and  that  such  an  alteration  should  suffice  to 
put  a  stop  to  Archebiosis,  although  we  see  living  matter  still  growing 
,  freely  all  over  the  earth  under  the  most  diverse  conditions  as  regards 
temperature,  seems  very  difficult  to  believe.  Yet  no  other  suggestion 
is  offered  in  explanation  of  an  assumption  which  deems  essentially 
unscientific.  For  the  assumption  that  Archebiosis  took  place  only 
in  the  remote  past,  puts  this  process  on  a  quasi  imraculous  level, 
and  tends  to  assimilate  it  to  an  act  of  special  creation,  the  very 
notion  of  which  Mr.  Spencer,  in  other  cases,  resolutely  rejects. 

Again,  what  reason  does  Professor  Huxley  give,  in  explanation  of 
his  supposition  as  to  the  present  non-occurrence  of  Archebiosis  ? 
He  says,*  if  it  were  given  to  him  "  to  look  beyond  the  abyss  of 
geologically  recorded  time  "  to  a  still  more  remote  period  of  the 
earth's  history,  he  would  expect  "  to  be  a  witness  to  the  evolution  of 
living  protoplasm  from  not-living  matter."  And  the  only  reason 
distinctly  implied  why  a  similar  process  should  not  occur  at  the 
present  day,  is  because  the  physical  and  chemical  conditions  of  the 
earth's  surface  were  different  in  the  past  from  what  they  are  now. 
And  yet,  concerning  the  exact  nature  of  these  differences,  and  the 
degree  in  which  the  different  sets  of  conditions  would  respectively 
favour  the  occurrence  or  arrest  of  an  evolution  of  living  matter, 
Professor  Huxley  cannot  possess  even  the  vaguest  knowledge.  He 
chooses  to  assume  that  the  unknown  conditions  existing  in  the  past 
were  more  favourable  to  Archebiosis  than  those  now  in  operation. 
This,  however,  is  a  mere  assumption  which  may  be  entirely  opposed 
to  the  facta  It  is  useless  of  course  to  argue  upon  such  a  subject, 
but  still  it  might  fairly  be  said,  in  opposition  to  his  assumption  of 
the  impotency  of  present  telluric- conditions,  that  the  abundance  of 
dead  organic  matter  now  existing  in  a  state  of  solution  would  seem 
to  afford  a  much  more  easy  starting-point  for  life-evolution  than 
•  yature,  Sep.  15, 1870,  p.  404. 
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could  have  existed  in  that  remote  past,  wlien  iio  living  matter  had 
previously  been  formed,  and  consequently  >vhen  no  dead  organic  matter 
thence  derived  could  have  been  diffused  over  the  earth's  surface,*  fl 
Professor  Huxley  is,  however,  very  inconsistent,  since,  in  spite  of  * 
his  declared  expectation  of  witnessing  the  evolution  of  living  from 
lifeless  matter,  if  it  were  given  him  "  to  look  beyond  the  abyss  of 
geologically  i*ecorded  time/*  he  had  said  scarcely  live  minutes  before,  in 
reference  tocxi>eriniental  evidence  bearing  upon  the  present  occurrence 
of  a  similar  process,  that  *'  if,  in  the  present  state  of  Science,  the  alter- 
native is  ottered  us,  either  gemis  can  stand  a  greater  heat  than  has 
been  supposed,  or  the  molecules  of  dead  matter,  for  no  valid  or 
intelligible  reason  that  is  fussigned,  are  able  to  re-ari*ange  them- 
selves into  living  bodies,  exactly  such  as  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  _ 
frequently  produced  io  another  way,  I  cannot  understand  how  choice^ 
can  be,  even  for  a  moment,  doubtful/'  Having  thus  expressed 
himself,  it  was  a  Uttle  strange  that  Professor  Huxley  forgot  to 
inform  his  audience  five  minutes  afterwards  what  "  valid  or  intelli- 
gible reason**  he  was  able  to  assign  for  the  occurrence  of  that 
evolution  of  not-living  matter  into  living  protoplasm,  in  the  remote 
past,  to  which  Jae  alluded.  A  supernatural  interposition  of  Creative 
Power  would  explain  the  presence  of  living  things  upon  our  earth, 
just  as  easily  as  a  supernatural  preservation  of  living  matter  from 
the  destructive  effects  of  heat  would  account  for  the  presence  of 
living  organisms  within  certain  experimenta!  flasks.  But  Professor  d 
Huxley  most  inconsistently  says  that,  even  in  the  face  of  scientific 
evidence  concerning  the  destructive  powers  of  heat  upon  living  I 
matter,  he  w^ould  rather  explain  the  presence  of  orgaaisms  in  I 
certain  flasks  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  (supernatural)  preservation  of  j 
germs,  than  believe  in  the  otherwise  proved  occurrence  of  a  pi^eaentl 
life-evolution,  similar  to  that  which  he  assumes  to  have  taken  place  i 
in  the  past  He  i.s  wilHug  to  accept  the  supernatural  in  the  present, ' 
though  he  declines  to  interpret  the  past  by  its  aid.  He  assumes 
this  attitude  because  no  "  valid  or  inteEigible  reason ''  is  assigned 
in  explanation  of  life-evolution,  a  belief  in  which  would  render 
unnecessary  any  appeal  to  the  supernatural  in  the  present ;  though 
he  himself  postulates  the  occurrence  of  the  same  unexplained  process 
in  the  past,  solel}^  in  order  to  avoid  recourse  to  the  supernatumL^ 
Professor  Huxley's  position  in  reference  to  this  question  is  ve 
puzzling,  and  one  cannot  help  wondering  through  what  monc 
chromatic  glass  he  had  been  taking  his  observations  (from 
watch-tower)  in  order  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  "  the  present! 

*  Thia  ia  a  considc ration  of  great  importance  \  since  those  who  believe  that 
Arcbebioais  occurs  in  organic  solutionB  at  the  present  day,  have  not  jet  profeased  W 
show  that  it  can  oocui  in  valine  solntions  free  from  aU  traoea  of  organic  matter* 
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st&te  of  science  "  gives  any  sanction  to  such  vacillations,  or  entitles 
him  to  appeal  to  a  supernatural  preservation  of  germs  instead  of 
trusting  to  the  known  uniformity  of  natural  phenomena. 

Sir  William  Thomson  was  certainly  much  more  consistent.     He 
too  seemed  inclined  to  explain  the  experiments  of  our  own  day  by 
resorting  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  supernatural  presei-vation  of  germs, 
and  similarly  he  seems  not  unwilling  to  explain  the  original  advent 
of  Life  upon  this  globe,  by  another  assumed  process  of  "  contagion." 
He  has  resort  neither  to  a  Creative  hypothesis,  nor  to  the  hypothesis 
of  a  natural  becoming  of  liviiig  matter,  but,  shelving  the  question 
of  "  origin  "  altogether,  he  suggests  that  our  Earth  may  have  become 
peopled  ¥rith  organic  forms  owing  to  the  advent  upon  it,  in  the 
remote  past,  of  a  ''  moss-grown  fragment  from  the  ruins  of  another 
world."      Sir  William  Thomson's  hypothesis  seems  strangely  im- 
probable in  itself,  though  it  has,  in  comparison  with  the  views  of 
others,  the  somewhat  rai*e  merit  of  being  not  inconsistent  with  his 
notions  concerning  the  experiments  of  to*day.     He  does  not  reject 
the  supernatural  in  the  past,  ivhilst  resorting  to  it  for  the  present — 
he  resorts  to  it  in  the  present  and  in  the  past  alike,  and  curiously 
evades  the  problem  of  origin  altogether. 

Since  so  little — or  rather  nothing — is  said  by  Professor  Huxley 
in  support  of  his  supposition  that  living  matter  does  not  originate 
ia  the  present  day,  even  though  the  process  of  origination  is  so 
dosely  akin  to  that  of  growth,  and  though  the  process  of  growth  is 
taking  place  at  every  moment  of  our  lives,  in  every  region  of  the 
globe,  and  under  the  most  varied  conditions — amidst  tropical  heat 
and  icy  coldness,  on  mountain-tops  and  deep  down  in  almost  un- 
fathomable ocean-beds, — it  seems  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he 
>nust  have  been  influenced  by  some  prepossessions.  And  so  far  as 
one  can  gather  from  his  Presidential  Address  before  the  British 
Association,  from  which  I  have  already  quoted,  he  does  appear  to 
l»ve  been  powerfully  biassed  by  theoretical  considerations.  One  of 
these  we  shall  now  consider. 

Much  stress  is  laid  by  certain  writers  upon  the  fact  that  ''  the 

doctrine  of  spontaneous  or  equivocal  generation  has   been  chased 

successively  to  lower  and  lower  stations  in  the  world  of  oiganized 

beings  as  our  means  of  investigation  have  improved."*     So  that,  as 

another  very  eminent  writer  says,  "  if  some  apparent  exceptions  still 

exist  they  ai-e  of  the  lowest  and  simplest  forms.''  f     And  it  is  usually 

inferred  from  this  fact  that  further  knowledge  and  improved  means  of 

obseiTation  will  prove  these  apparent  exceptions  to  be  no  exceptions 

•  Prot  Liiter,  Introductory  Lecture,  (University  of  Edinburgh),  1869,  p.  12. 
-f  Mr.  JoBtice  Grove  (Presidential  Address),  Eep.  of  Brit.  Assoc,  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  S9enoe,  1SCC,  p.  bod. 
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to  the  Hupposed  general  rule — omvxyt  mvwm  ex  mvo,     A  consideration 
of  thi.i  kind  seems  to  have  powerfullj  influenced  Professor  Huxlej.  But « 
much  eoufnsion  exists  in  reference  to  the  point,  which   needs  to  be 
removed.     In  the  first  place,  it  must  be   freely  admitted  that  raanj 
ancient  ngtions,  dating  from  the  time  of  Aj*istotle,  on  the  subject  of 
"  Equivocal  or  Spontaneous  Generation,"  were  altogether  crude  and 
absurd.     Secondly,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  (and  Profeys<5r  Huxley 
did  so)  between  two  meanings  of  the  phrase  which   have  often  been 
confounded  with  one  another — viz,,  between  Heterogenesis,  or  the 
mere  allotropic  modification  of  already  existing  living  matter,  and 
Archebiosis,  or  the  independent  origination  of  living  matter.  Thirdly, 
it  should  be  distinctly  understood   that  those  who  stiictly  adhere  Uy 
the  Evolution  hypothesis  could  never  believe  in  tlie  origination  of 
any  but   the  "  lowest  and  simplest**  organic  forms  by  a  process  of 
Archebiosis.      So  that,  as  Professor  Huxley  professes   himself   an 
Evolutionist,  the  objection  above  indicated  should  have  been  quite 
pointless   for   him.      Molecular   combinations   giving   rise  to    unit 
of  protoplasm  far  below  the  jtunhnum  vimbUe  stage  of  our  moisti 
powerful  microscope  would  represent   those   initial   collocations  by 
which    alone    living   matter   could    come    into    being — though    tiiaJ 
"  germs  '*  thus  initiated  may  afterwards  appear  as  minutest  visibl^l 
specks  growing  into   Bacteria,   Vibriones,   or  Torulae.      We    may, 
therefore,  be  permitted  to  remark  that  even  if  it  were  given  to^ 
feasor  Huxley  to  '*  look  beyond  the  abyss  of  geologically 
time/'  he  would  be  extremely  unlikely  to  witness  an  *'  evolution  of 
living  protrjplasm  from  not-living  matter/'     At  the  most,  be  migfa 
see  (that  h,  if  equipptid  with  a  powerful  microscope)  only  what  h$ 
may  equally  well  see  now — viz.,  a  gradual  emergence  into  the  sphere 
of  the  visible  of  minute  specks  of  living  protoplasm.     But  though  /i«J 
might,  when  looking  back  to  this  remote  age,  be  inclined  to  consider i 
such  appearances  as  testifying  to  the  evolution  of  living  protoplasm 
from  not-living  matter,  he  would  perchance  find  it  just  its  difficult  to 
convince    others    of  the   absence    of  invisible    sah^andrine   germil 
(derived  perhaps  from  the  "  moss-grown  fragment  of  another  world  '*) 
as  he  is  himself  difficult  to  be  convinced  by  similar  appearances  at 
the  present  day.     Professor  Huxley  seems,  for   the  time,  to  have 
lost  sight  of  a  consideration  justly  deemed  by  Professor   TyndalJ 
to  be  of  great  importance  in  the  interpretation  of  evolutional  pheno- 
mena— viz.,  the  enormous  difference  in  point  of  size  between  thf 
first  constituent  molecules  of  protoplasm  and  the  minutast  visible 
organisms.      As  Professor  Tyndall*  puts   it,  compared  with   their 
constituent  elements,    "  the   smallest   vibrios   and    bacteria  of  the 
microscopic  field  are  as  behemoth  and  leviathan  *' — even  though  the 
latter  are  often  less  than  -rowo  <^f  ^^  i^<3h  in  diameter. 
•  Fta^menti  of  Science,  4th  edit.  (1872)  p.  151. 
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Thus  it  would  appear  that  a  consistent  behef  in  the  Evolution 
Hypothesis  necessarily  carries  with  it  a  belief  in  the  continuance  of 
the  process  of  Archebiosis  from  the  remote  epoch  when  living  matter 
first  appeared  upon  this  earth  down  to  the  present  time.  The  Evolu- 
tionist teaches  us  that  living  matter  is  not  in  its  essence  different 
from  other  kinds  of  matter,  and  that  it  originally  came  into  being, 
like  the  various  forms  of  mineral  and  crystaUine  matter,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  mere  natural  causes.  As  Professor  Huxley  says*  : — ^"  Carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen  are  all  lifeless  bodies.  Of  these 
carbon  and  oxygen  unite  in  certain  proportions  and  under  certain 
conditions  to  give  rise  to  carbonic  acid ;  hydrogen  and  oxygen  produce 
water;  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  give,  rise  to  ammonia.  These  new 
compounds,  like  the  elementary  bodies  of  which  they  are  composed, 
are  lifeless.  But  when  they  are  brought  together  under  certain  con- 
ditions, they  give  rise  to  the  stUl  more  complex  body,  protoplasm  ;  and 
this  protoplasm  exhibits  the  phenomena  of  life."  So  that  if  living 
matter  has  once  arisen  naturally  and  independently,  the  laws  of 
umfixrmity  alone,  upon  which  all  Science  is  based,  should  lead  us  t6 
expect  that  it  would  continue  to  have  a  similar  "  origin"  so  long  as  such 
matter  continued  to  ''grow"  under  the  most  varied  conditions  upon  and 
beneath  the  Earth's  surface.  And  these  conditions  being  fulfilled,  we 
have  a  good  d  pinxyri  warrant  for  the  belief  that  living  matter  is 
continually  coming  into  being  by  virtue  of  the  operation  of  the  same 
"  laws"  or  molecular  properties  as  suffice  to  regulate  its  growth. 

Let  the  Evolutionist  attempt  to  deny  it,  and  see  what  other  diffi- 
culties he  plunges  into,  in  addition  to  that  lack  of  consistency  which 
I  have  already  pointed  out. 

If  an  evolution  of  living  matter  occurred  only  far  back  beyond  the 
depths  of  geologically  recorded  time,  and  if,  as  Mr.  Darwin  f  would 
have  us  believe,  ''  all  the  living  forms  of  life  are  the  lineal  descend- 
ants of  those  which  lived  long  before  the  Cambrian  epoch,"  how  is 
the  Evolutionist  to  explain  the  existence  of  the  multitudinous 
myriads  of  lowest  and  almost  structureless  organisms  which  exist  at 
the  present  day  ?  He  stai;tiS  in  his  argument  in  favour  of  Evolution 
from  the  fact  that  the  condition  of  homogeneity  is  one  of  necessarily 
unstable  equilibrium.  All  homogeneous  matter  inevitably  tends  to 
become  heterogeneous,  and,  of  the  different  kinds  of  matter,  none 
unites  within  itself  the  various  qualities  tending  to  favour  this  pas- 
sage from  the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous  in  the  same  degree 
as  living  matter.  These  tendencies  are  daily  exemplified  to  us  by 
the  phases  of  embryonic  development  passed  through  by  the  more 
or  less   homogeneous  germs   of  multitudinous  complex   organisms 

•  Fartniffhili/  Review,  Feb.  18C0. 
t  Origin  of  Species,  Gth  edit  p.  428. 
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from  which  they  proceed.  The  embryonic  development  of  one  of  the 
higher  animals^ — of  man  himself,  for  instance — ^is  a  kind  of  highly 
condensed  epitome  of  animal  evolution  in  general.  And  the  varied 
forms  of  life  of  higher  organization,  both  animal  and  vegetal,  which 
have  existed,  and  still  exist,  upon  the  snrface  of  our  earth,  are  all 
supposed  by  the  Evolutionist  to  have  arisen  by  dint  of  insensible 
modifications  wrought  through  the  long  lapse  of  ages  upon  successive 
generations  of  organic  forms.  But  if  living  matter  contains  within 
itself  the  potentiality  of  undergoing  such  mighty  changes  and  of 
evier  growing  in  complexity — if  from  originally  structureless  proto- 
plasm (that  is,  structureless  to  our  senses)  all  the  varied  forms  of  life 
have  been  derived,  how  is  it  that  some  of  this  very  same  matter  should 
have  remained  through  the  long  lapse  of  ages  almost  in  its  primi- 
tive structureless  condition  ?*  Why  should  one  portion  of  the  living 
matter  which  came  into  being  in  pre-Cambrian  epochs  have  passed 
through  such  marvellous  changes,  whilst  another  portion  has  con- 
tinued to  grow  through  all  the  inconceivably  numerous  generations 
which  must  have  occurred  between  that  timj  and  the  present,  with- 
out undergoing  change  ? 

In  other  words,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  existence  of  Bacteria, 
TorulaB,  Amoebae,  and  such  simplest  organisms  at  the  present  day  ?t 
Mr.  Spencer  saw  this  difficulty;  but  apparently  did  not  fully  realize 
its  force.  He  attempts,  as  it  appears  to  me,  very  inconsistently  to 
evade  it  by  supposing  that  living  matter  may  escape  increasing  orga- 
nization so  long  as  it  can  escape  the  influence  of  gross  changes  in 
external  conditions;  and,  just  as  inconsistently,  he  assumes  that 
living  matter  coyld  escape  these  changes  in  external  conditions 
through  that  long  lapse  of  ages,  which  the  lowest  estimate  regards  as 
a.  period  of  no  less  than  100,000,000  of  years.  Speaking  of  what  he 
presumes  to  be  ancient,  though  almost  structureless,  organisms,  and 
endeavouring  to  account  for  their  stationaiy  condition  as  regards 
structure  by  supposing  that  they  have  succeeded  through  long  ages 
in  "  dodging  "  all  changes  in  their  environment,  Mr.  Spencer  says  : — 
^'  New  influences  are  escaped  by  the  survival  of  species  in  the 
unchanged  parts  of  their  habitats,  or  by  their  spread  into  neighbour- 
ing habitats,  which  the  change  has  rendered  like  their  original 
habitats,  or  by  both.**  Now,  in  opposition  to  these  views  of  Mr. 
Spencer,  many  very  cogent  objections  may  be  alleged.  In  the  first 
place,  in  supposing  that  the  organization  of  living  matter  would  not 

*  The  multiplication  of  the  lowest  forms  of  life  takes  place  so  simply  that,  as 
Prof.  Hnxley  has  pointed  out,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  process  of  *'  discontinuous 
grawiih." 

t  Especially  when  Mr.  Darwin  says : — "Judging  from  the  past,  we  may  safely 
infer  that  not  one  living  species  will  transmit  its  unaltered  likeness  to  a  distant 
futurity."— Origin  of  Species,  (1872)  6th  edit.  p.  428. 
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increase  even  through  ages  of  time  unless  it  were  subject  to  marked 
variations  in  external  conditions,  Mr.  Spencer  makes  a  supposition 
which  seems  notably  at  variance  with  his  own  doctrines  of  Evolution. 
Does  he  not  for  a  time  ignore  those  internal  causes  of  change  which 
must  ever  be  in  operation  within  living  matter  as  within  all  other 
kinds  of  matter — and  which,  even  in  combination  with  approximately 
fixed  external  conditions,  should  suffice  to  produce  a  continually  in- 
creasing differentiation  (organization)  in  living  matter  ?    Mr,  Spencer 
himself  says*: — "All  finite  forms  of  the   homogeneous — all  forms- 
of  it  which  we  can  know  or  conceive — must  inevitably  lapse  into 
heterogeneity.     In  three  several  ways  does  the  persistence;  of  force 
necessitate  this.     Setting  external  agencies  aside,  each  unit  of  a 
homogeneous  whole  must  be  differently  affected  from  any  of  the  rest 
by  the  aggregate  action  of  the  rest  upon  it.     The  resultant  forces 
exercised  by  the  aggregate  on  each  unit,  being  in  no  case  alike  both 
in  amount  and  direction,  cannot  produce  like  effects  on  the  units. 
And  the  various  positions  of  the  parts  in  relation  to  any  incident  force 
preventing  them  from  receiving  it  in  uniform  amounts  and  directions, 
a  further  difference  in  the  effect  wrought  on  them  is  inevitably  pro- 
duced."    Even  this  is  not  all :   Mr.  Spencer  also  points  out  that 
**  every  differentiated  part  is  not  simply  a  seat  of  further  differentia- 
tions, but  also  a  parent  of  further  differentiations  ;  since  in  growing 
unlike  other  parts,  it  becomes  a  centre  of  unlike  reactions  on  incident 
forces,  and  by  so  adding  to  the  diversity  of  forces  at  work  adds  to  the 
diversity  of  effects  produced.     This  multiplication  of  effects  is  proved 
to  be  similarly  traceable  throughout  Nature."     Now,  if  causes  like 
these  are  inevitably  at  work  upon  and  within  the  simplest  forms  of 
life,  no  change  in  external  conditions  would  be  needed  in  order  to 
ensure  an  increasing  complexity  of  structure,  through  months   or 
years,  to  say  nothing  about  long  ages  of  time.     But  as  a  matter  of 
fcct,  granting  that  the  liability  of  organisms  to  increase  in  complexity 
of  structure  "  arises  from  the  actions  and  reactions  between  organisms 
^d  their  fluctuating  environments,"  and  seeing  that  these  changes  in 
the  environment  ai*e  enumerated  by  Mr.  Spencer  as  being  due  to 
"astronomic,  geologic,  meteorologic,  and  organic  agencies,"  organisms 
i^ever  could  by  any  possibility  shelter  themselves  through  long  ages 
of  time  even  from  the  influence  of  these  external  inciters  of  change. 
Mr.  Spencer's  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  existence  of  multitu- 
dinous almost  structureless  organisms  at  the  present  day,  therefore, 
entirely  falls  to  the  gi'ound.   Tlie  lowest  organisms  can  neither  escape 
tne  incidence  of  new  external  conditions  (such  as  we  know  from  actual 
observation,  do  powerfully  modify  them),  neither,  if  they  could,  should 
the  progress  of  organization  thereby  cease — since  the  internal  causes 

♦  First  Tr'ncipl^s,  2nd  edit.  pp.  429  and  518. 
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of  change  would  still  remain  active  and  still  continue  to  give  rise  to 
a  "  multiplication  of  effects,"  as  Mr.  Spencer  has  himself  explained 

Thus  the  existence  of  such  lowest  and  simplest  organisms  as  the 
microscope  everywhere  reveals  at  the  present  day,  is  quite  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  position  that  life-evolution  has  not  occurred  since 
an  epoch  inconceivably  remote  in  Time.  Admit  the  present  occur- 
rence of  Archebiosis  and  Heterogenesis,  and  both  the  existence  and 
protean  variability  of  the  lowest  organisms  are  at  once  readily  explained. 
We  may  suppose  them  continually  seething  into  existence  afresh, 
endowed  vrith  enormous  plasticity ;  so  that  new  recruits  are  constantly 
appearing^  ever  ready  to  fill  up  the  gaps  which  would  otherwise  be 
occasioned  by  promotion  and  death.  The  opposite  doctrine  con- 
cerning such  organisms  as  the  structureless  Amoeba  and  the  insig- 
nificant Mucor,  now  daily  appearing  on  decaying  substances,  seems ' 
opposed  to  all  reason  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Evolution 
Philosophy.  As  I  have  elsewhere  asked  * : — "  Would  the  Evolutionist 
really  have  us  believe  that  such  forms  are  direct  continuations  of  an 
equally  structureless  matter  which  has  existed  for  millions  and  millions 
of  years  without  having  undergone  any  differentiation  ?  Would  he 
have  us  believe  that  the  simplest  and  most  structureless  Amoeba  of 
the  present  day  can  boast  of  a  line  of  ancestors  stretching  back  to 
such  far  remote  periods  that  in  comparison  with  them  the  jprimseval 
men  were  but  as  things  of  yesterday  ?  The  notion  surely  is  prepos- 
terously absurd  ;  or,  if  true,  the  fact  would  be  sufficient  to  overthrow 
the  very  first  principles  of  their  own  Evolution  philosophy." 

H.  Charlton  Bastian. 

*  The  BeginDings  of  Life,  1872,  yo).  i.  p.  xii. 
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IT  is  becoming  every  day  more  important  that  this  question  should 
have  a  clear  and  decided  answer  ;  one  that  does  not  take  refuge 
in  generalities,  that  does  not  shut  its  eyes  to  opposing  arguments  and 
evidence,  that  least  of  all  allows  itself  to  impute  moral  blame  to 
those  who  will  not  accept  it.  It  should  be  able  also  to  satisfy  or 
silence  two  classes  of  men,  and  should  be  given  with  both  of  these 
in  view — namely,  those  who  profess  to  be  Christians,  and  those  who 
oppose  Christianity.  If  we  think  of  the  first  alone,  we  are  apt  to 
make  too  little  allowance  for  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  our  religion, 
and  thus  rest  content  with  weak  arguments ;  if  we  think  of  the 
latter,  we  tend  to  stand  too  much  on  the  defensive,  and  provoke  the 
remark  that  modem  advocacy  of  the  faith  aims  only  at  showing  that 
the  faheliood  of  Christianity  has  not  been  proved.  And  in  giving 
our  answer  we  must  not  be  content  to  rely  on  old  arguments,  as 
though  the  matter  had  been  settled  for  ever  long  ago.  I  do  not  say 
that  the  arguments  are  worthless,  or  insufficient,  and  should  be 
thrown  aside  as  weapons  which  were  efficient  once  but  are  now 
superseded  ;  but  I  am  sure  they  need  examining,  so  that  we  should 
not  take  their  goodness  for  granted,  but  should  see  if  they  retain 
point  to  meet  objections,  whether  new  or  old  ones  revived. 

This  duty  is  one  we  all  must  undertake,  more  or  less,  but  specially 
the  clergy,  who  are  the  appointed  preachers^  and  therefore  defenders 
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dl  thefoitiir  If  they  caaiiO<kgiv«  a  reaaettable  answer,'  they  onist  be 
contont  te  Me^thehr rel^ieft  loaegmndwith  thinking umbl  And 
whaterwKaMspiba  4Baid  of  o&er  peo|rib/iriiAt6ver'i«ft0OBiB^tIliMti^^ 
bcF^  and  tbele  are  good  ones,  ajgainst  others  making  themaahres 
acquainted  in  detail  with  all  that  has  been  urged  againdt  the 
Christian  religion,  the  clergy,  one  would  think,  should  not  be  a&aid 
nor  unwilling  to  be  at  the  pains  to  learn  the  current  tone  of  thought 
in  these  matters.  It  will  never  do  for  them  when  difficulties  are 
brought  directly  or  indirectly  before  them  to  say  that  "  it  is  better  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  such  things,  they  should  be  put  aside  as 
wicked,  we  for  our  part  were  long  ago  convinced  of  the  soundness  of 
the  current  arguments  in  favour  of  our  holy  religion,  and  we  decline 
to  re-open  the  question."  They  must  answer,  and  they  must  answer 
not  from  a  mere  one-sided  investigation,  having  read  the  i-efutation 
only  of  the  views  they  are  opposed  to,  but  from  real  knowledge  of 
the  character  and  scope  of  the  objections  they  wish  to  meet.  That 
there  is  danger  for  them  in  this  course,  and  that  many  of  them 
strongly  object  to  it,  I  do  not  doubt ;  but  I  am  quite  certain  there  is 
much  greater  danger  in  the  course  the  majority  seem  content  to  take. 
Every  time  they  refuse  to  answer  a  doubter  with  anything  more 
than  vague  generalities,  or  indulge  in  censure  of  the  essential  wicked- 
ness of  all  doubt  of  whatever  kind,  they  give  a  wound  to  their  cause 
more. serious  than  any  their  own  faith  wouid  be  likely  to  receive 
in  investigating  attack8][on  Christianity.  Ko  one  expects  elaborate 
defences  from  men  who  have  not  ability  or  learning  to  undertake 
such  things,  or  are  fully  occupied  with  the  practical  duties  of  their 
profession ;  such  can  well  be  left  to  those  who  have  special  gifts  and 
opportunities,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  them ;  but  it  is  expected  that 
all  the  teachers  of  the  nation  in  religious  matters  should  take  the 
pains  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  general  run  of  what 
has  been  and  is  said  both  for  and  against  the  doctrines  they  teach. 
They  must  read  both  sides  to  some  extent,  if  they  wish  to  understand 
both  sides,  if  they  would  avoid  the  attributing  to  men  opinions  which 
they  have  never  professed. 

The  answer  I  propose  to  give  to  the  question  "  Why  am  I  a  Chris- 
tian T  is  one  which  involves  this  investigation  of  at  all  events  the  main 
objections  to  Christianity  as  at  present  received,  and  is  also  applicable 
both  to  the  believers  and  unbelievers  in  our  religion.  It  would 
evidently  be  quite  impossible  for  me  to  travel  over  the  whole  range 
of  Christian  evidences,  and  to  give  even  an  imperfect  view  of  their 
several  importance  ;  and  the  mere  enumeration  of  the  various  argu- 
ments would  be  wearisome,  and  also  would  encourage  the  habit  I 
have  objected  to,  of  taking  the  evidences  for  granted,  I  shall,  there- 
fore>  take  but  one  line  of  thoughtj  and  without  setting  it  up  as 
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supplying  the  only  arguments  of  strength:  or  value,  bring  it' forward 
as  the  one  which  to  my  mind  indicates  the  direction  at'  least  in 
which  we  should  look  for  the  strongest  supports  of  the' faith. 

*I  shall  leave  out  of  sight  what  are  called  the  extern^  evidences. 
Miracles  and  prophecy  are  great  subsidiary  aids  to  those  who  have' 
accepted  thie  truth  of  Christianity,  and  who  are  unshaken  in  the 
&ith,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
unbelievers,  and  also  are  often  the  subjects  out  of  which  doubters 
gather  their  fitst  difficulties.  Then  the  intemsil  evidence,  or  what  is 
called  "the  witness  of  the  Spirit,"  though  extremely  valuable,  and 
probably  to  some  the  ultimate  reason  of  their  acceptance  of'thefaith^ 
is,  firom  its  very  nature,  one  that  cannot  approaksh  a  demonstration, 
and  must  be  dependent  foir  its  effect' on  each  man's  dispositidh.  We 
have  to  find  a  way  in  which  we  may  dispel  the  doubts  or  silence  the 
opposition  of  others,  and  for  that  purpose  an  argument  which  can  at 
once  be  met  with  the  reply  **I  don't  feel  it,*'  ''Such  and  isuch  truths' 
do  not  of  necessity  commend  themselves  to  my  conscieiK5e,"  is  not  a 
strong  aigument.  Nor  is  the  argument  from  Church  authority  of 
any  weight  tntil  we  have  proved  its  claims,  and  therefore  previously 
proved  Christianity  to  be  true.  Leaving  all  these  on  one  sidoj  the 
class  of  argument  I  would  use  is  that  which  starts  from  the  admission 
of  certain  facts  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  which  asserts  that 
looking  at  those  facts  as  admitted  on  all  sides,  and  trying;  to  explain 
their  origin  and  meaning,  it  is  easier  to  believe  thisuti  to  disbelieve 
Christianity.  The  objection  which  naturally  arises,  and  which  would 
come  first  from  the  supporters  of  the  faith,  is  that  this  is  taking  very 
low  ground,  that  we  should  not  be  content  with  this,  but  should  put 
forward  more  cogent  and  demonstrative  arguments.  Granted  :  if  we 
could  get  them.  But  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  very  strong,  if  not 
the  strongest  that  could  be  found.  For  as  it  presents  itself  to  us, 
Christianity  is  a  matter  of  history :  Did  or  did  not  certain  events  take 
place?  and  history  cannot  be  proved  by  demonstration.  Such  an 
event  as  the  Battle  of  Marathon  cannot  be  proved  in  the  same  way 
as  we  can  prove  that  the  angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle 
are  equal  to  one  another ;  the  highest  we  can  attain  is  probability ; 
and  I  do  not  see  that  the  Christian  facts  are  essentially  different. 
I  therefore  maintain  that  this  line  of  argument  is  not  to  be  decried 
as  wanting  in  dignity,  but  that  it  is  the  most  eflFective  one  we  can 
adduce.  And  it  has  this  great  advantage,  that  it  is  undoubtedly 
scientific.  We  hear  constantly  the  taunt  that  the  defenders  of 
Christianity,  and  especially  the  clergy,  know  nothing  about  reasoning 
conducted  on  scientific  principles,  that  the  arguments  of  theology  are 
full  of  all  the  mistakes  and  fallacies  that  have  ever  been  fallen  into 
by  mankind — begging  the  question,  reasoning  in  a  circle,  explaining 
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away,  everythiDg  that  can  provoke  a  man  accustomed  to  take  nothing 
for  granted.  And  I  must  confess  that  such  taunts  are  not  always 
ill-founded.  How  very  important  then  that  we  should  cast  about  for 
a  style  of  arguing  which  should  meet  our  detractors  on  their  own 
ground,  and  show  them,  by  using  the  very  processes  to  which  they 
are  accustomed,  that  our  position  is  strong.  And  what  can  be  more 
scientific  than  to  take  the  facts  of  the  case,  to  examine  all  the  theories 
which  have  been  framed  to  account  for  these  facts,  and  to  choose  that 
one  which  has  the  highest  probability  ?  This  is  the  line  of  modern 
science ;  let  us  take  it  to  establish,  so  far  as  human  reasonings  can„ 
Christianity. 

I  will  try  to  indicate  how  this  principle  should  be  applied.  Take^ 
first,  the  facts  of  the  earliest  Christian  history  as  recorded  in  the  New^ 
Testament.  There  is  no  doubt,  I  suppose,  that  there  was  such  a- 
person  as  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  the  main  events  in  connection  with. 
His  life  and  death  (excepting  those  which  are  miraculous)  did  happen. 
Granting  this,  which  is  the  best  theory  to  account  for  the  existence 

.of  such  documents  as  the  Gospels?  I  maintain  that  the  theory 
which  holds  that  the  Gospels  contain  a  litei-al  account  by  eye- 
witnesses, or  by  those  who  had  their  information  from  eye-witnesses, 
of  events  wonderful  or  otherwise,  is  the  most  reasonable,  the  easiest 
to  believe  of  all  which  have  been  advanced.  Look  at  the  others. 
There  is  the  theory  of  the  Rationalists.     Paulus,  and  I   believe 

:Schleiermacher,  held  that  all  the  miraculous  events  in  the  Gospels 
were   to   be   accounted  for  by  purely  natural  causes.     When  the 

^  disciples  were  in  imminent  danger  of  shipwreck,  and  thought  they 
had  been  saved  by  the  command  of  the  Lord  to  the  waves  to  be  stiU, 
the  fact  was  that  their  boat  had  got  round  a  point  into  smoother 
water  ;  when  our  Lord  healed  fevers  with  a  word,  it  was  merely  that 
a  crisis  had  happened  at  that  particular  time,  or  that  imagination 
had  produced  a  powerful  effect,  as  we  know  it  does  even  now.  Can 
this  theory  stand  as  a  reasonable  explanation  ?  Then  there  is  the 
mythical  theory  of  Strauss.  He  maintains  that  round  the  original 
kernel  of  truth  there  has  grown  the  shell  of  legend ;  and  that  all  the 
wonderful  stories  of  which  we  read  have  been  produced  by  much  the 
same  causes  as  produced  the  legends  of  Hercules  or  Bomulus.  I 
think  it  will  be  found  that  however  ingenious  his  explanations  may 
be,  and  however  much  he  may  have  hit  upon  some  decided  diflS- 
culties,  yet  that  a  scientific  investigation  of  his  theoiy  will  show  it 
to  fail  in  the  question  of  ilme.  Give  him  unlimited  time,  and  his 
theory  would  perhaps  be  not  easy  of  refutation ;  but  it  is  one  of  the 
facts  we  have  to  account  for,  that  the  Gospels  were  produced  within 
comparatively  a  few  years  of  the  events  they  profess  to  relate  (he 
himself  puts  the  date  of  the  first  three  Gospels  at  the  beginning  of 
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the  second  century),  were  circulated  among  men  and  women  who 
had  conversed  with  those  who  professed  to  have  witnessed  those 
events,  and  yet  that  they  were  universally  accepted  as  true.     There 
is  not  sufficient  time  for  the  legend  to  form.     Then  there  is  the 
form   into  which   B^nan   has   cast   the  Gospel-history.     In  many 
points  he   accepts   Strauss  as  his   guide,   but  he   has   constructed 
a  more  complete  biography  of  Christ  than  the  other.    His  idea  is 
that  of  our  Lord  being  a  man  with  all  the  natural  dispositions  and 
tendencies  of  his  age  and  nation ;    and  his   explanation  of  the 
miraculous  seems  to  be  that  the  Jews  would  not  believe  in  a  prophet 
unless  he  were  a  thaumaturgist ;  therefore  a  thaumaturgist  Jesus 
"became,  partly  unconsciously,  but  I  think  he  implies  partly  know- 
ingly.    At  least,  he  allowed  people  to  think  he  could  work  miracles. 
"We  ask  again,  is  this  theory  a  more  Tiatural  one,  more  likely  than 
the  Christian  ?    Lastly,  there  is  one  I  should  not  like  to  pass  -by  in 
silence,  the  New  Gospel  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.     He,  while  looking 
on  the  miraculous  as  legendary,  and  after  summarising  the  accounts 
of  the  Resurrection,  commenting  on  them  to  this  effect — "  Do  we 
not  here  see  a  legend    growing    under   our  very  eyes?"   differs 
from  B^nan  in  placing  our  Lord  on  a  height  almost  immeasurably 
above  his  followers.     He  thinks  that  thus  we  can  account  for  the 
wondrous  beauty  of  many  of  Christ's  sayings,  and  at  the  same  time 
explain  the  supernatural  in  the  history  of  his  doings.     But  he  is 
obliged,  to  make  things  fit  in,  to  attribute  something  like  deceit  to 
our  Lord.     He  speaks  of  his  claim  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  of  his  thus 
fulfilling  prophecy;  but  he  seems  to  imply  that  He  ordered  his 
life  so  far  as  He  could,  in  order  that  He  might  fulfil   prophecy. 
And  thus,  while  raising  him  with  one  hand,  he  depresses  him  with 
the  other.    But  as  long  as  there  runs  through  Mr.  Arnold's  book  the 
ground  idea  that  a  Personal  God  is  not  revealed  in  either  Old  or 
New  Testament,  so  long  we  cannot,  however  much  we  may  admire 
his  beauty  of  style,  and  his  evident  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
religion,  look  upon  him  as  one  who  has  given  such  a  natural  explana- 
tion of  facts  as  Christians  do. 

These  are  the  main  theories  which  are  now  trying  to  gain  accept- 
ance in  the  world  ;  it  is  our  duty  to  examine  them  as  far  as  we  are 
able,  and  if  we  find  that  their  explanations  of  the  admitted  facts  of 
the  existence  of  the  Gospels  are  not  so  natural,  so  reasonable,  as  the 
Christian  theory,  we  have  then  a  very  strong  argument,  which  is 
available,  both  for  ourselves  and  for  those  who  find  difficulties.  We 
may  then  say,  "  There  are  difficulties  in  ours,  but  where  can  you  find 
a  better  1  It  is  at  all  events  easier  to  accept  ours  than  any  other 
you  can  produce."  It  is  plain  that  the  Supernatural  is  after  all 
the  point  on  which  everything  turns.    We  do  not  indeed  by  this 
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liDe  of  argument  bring  in  miracles  as  evidences  of  Christiamt 
rather  on  the  other  band  miracles  are  the  diffwuUy  we  have 
expJaio.  We  say  tjiat  after  caa^eful  exaoiination  of  the  history  whic 
contains  them,  and  of  the  various  theories  which  have  been  forme 
to  account  for  it,  the  Christian,  which  is  the  literal,  is  the  simple 
and  most  natural  R^nan  says  somewhere  that  he  does  not  doul 
the  j^oasibiHt}/  of  the  miraculous,  but  lie  denies  that  the  niiraculot] 
has  ever  been  proved  ;  are  we  not  a  long  way  towards  that  proo 
when  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  history  containing  miraculou 
accounts  is  the  only  reasonable  one  ? 

Leaving  the  pastj  look  at  the  present.     We  find  a  large  number  of. 
men  who  more  or  less  are  endeavouring  to  lea^J  that  special  kind 
lifo  which  is  called  Christian,  and  which  is  allowed  to  be  highly  mor 
and  therefore  praiseworthy,  by  all,  however  much  some  may  dislike  \ 
special  doctrines  of  the  faith.  Now  why  do  all  these  people  lead  mora 
lives  ?     I  do  not  intend  to  go  over  well-worn  ground,  and  so  I  wil 
not  do  anything  moic  than   simply  refer  to  the  great  difference! 
between  our  ordinary  morality  and  the  highest  eforta  of  the  most 
moral  men  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  of  India  and  China,  as  com-^J 
pared  with  Europe  j  the  fact  of  the  superiority  of  Christian  morahtyj 
as  exemplified  in  the  lives  of  its  followers,  is  admitted  :  the  questioa 
as  before,  is  to  account  for  it.     We  are  told  that  it  is  simply  the 
reception  of  truths  relating  to  conduct  which  were  unknown  or  par-j 
tiallj  known  before  :  that  Christ  was  a  great  moral  teacher,  and  that 
his  followers  have  recognized  this.     But  is  this  explanation  at 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  facts  ?     Is  there   any  other  instance 
nations  being  subjugated  thus  by  the  intellect,  and  persuaded  int 
following  a  reasonable  course  in  opposition  to  their  natural  wisheal 
and   supposed   self-interest?     As   a   matter   of  fact,  further,  if  youj 
question  those  who  thus  practise  a  high  morality,  and  ask  them  whj 
they  individually  do  it,  do  they  alloiv  that  it  is  simply  because  the 
consider  Christ  to  be  a  teacher  of  morality  ?  Do  they  not  all  allege,  j 
their  motive  power,  the  belief  in  a  Divine  Person,  whom  tboy  are  con- 
strained to  love,  and  so  to  obey  ?    And,  in  fact^  is  not  this  so  evid 
that   some   of  those   who   do   not   themselves    believe   in    CI 
Divinity  ^e  unwilhng  to   take  any  staps  towards  making  othez 
disbelieve,  simply  because  they  have  no  other  inducement  to  niorsJity 
to  oflcr  ?     What  can  explain  these  facts  lietter  than  the  truth   ut 
the  eacifitence  of  the  Divine  Person,  the  belief  in  whom  Ims  been  sucji 
a  wonderful  motive  power  ?     Is  not  the  idea  of  a  Teacher  mru 
insufiicieDt  ?     But  we  may  be  told  that  the  motive  of  fear,  rui* 
inventions  of  an  offended  God  and  future  punishment^  is  sufiident^j 
For  some:  but  not  for  all;  for  fear  would  touch  but  the  iuferiori 
tii^tuxofi,  lQayiDg.,aJU  jthe  noblest  loen  and  woia;Len  unaQected.     Th 
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ate  we  moral  beeaiise  it  is  the  oustom  t  Troe  ononis :  Imt  ilKm-dMl 
tbe  custom  begin?  All  these  reasons  fail;  but  listoi  to  4;be 
Ohiiatian  theovyi  and  the  facts  are  such  as  must  luUusaUgr  hme 
avisen.  *  % 

There  is  ^noti»er  atrgament  of  the  same  Idnd,  in  the  i$iCi^Qi  the 
acceptaace  ^f  Ohristiamity  by  aU  the  mote  civilised  nsitioiis  of  ib/^ 
wiH-ld.  This  is  a  fact ;  how  is  it  to  be  accounted  fori  An  (dyectiea 
has-been  made  to  this,  di^wn  from  the  oonsideratioti  that  our  civili- 
zatioD,  as  it  has  not  always  beea  the  highest,  may  in  futur^f^e  w$y 
to  a  high^,  and  we  do  not  know  that  that  civjlizatiim.  will  .'be 
Christian.  But  this-  is  putting  a  hypothesis  against  a  fact,»  There.is 
move-in  the  further  olgeetion  tbait  the  hypot^esb  is  beooaning.ia  la^; 
that  the  ciyilized  nations  are  giving  up  (Sitistianity^  I  tbinkr  hem- 
ever,  we  may  answer  that  tbey  are  ao  more  giving  it  up  now  tbitfi 
they  might  have  been  said  to  be  giving  it  lap  in  Cormer  times— iiaithe 
last  century,  for  instance^^-Mid  yet  that  tiie  heart  of  ^Chnstianity 
remained  faithful  then,  and  may  be  presua&ed  to  be /faithful  inow.  At 
all  eirents^  we  oaa  -say  that  now,  looking  at  things  as  they 'iai»,#iidrnet 
as  we  think  they  may  be,  or  appear  to  be  goixig  to  ibe,  ChiaMianiigr 
ndes  tine  highest  mations  of  the  world*  Is  ,tMt  thisan  aigwsent  tb4t 
is 'calculated  to  iaeet  the  wants  of  the  highest t  develefpment  of 
humanity  whidii  has  as  yet  been  seen,  and  thus  is  porobably  of  divaae 
origin? 

There  are  other  ^arguments  of  tbe  same  class  which  might  be 
brought  forward,  drawn  either  from  the  past  or  present  existence  of 
certain  facts  in  the  world's  history,  but  these  I  have  mentioned  will 
be  suflScient  to  show  distinctly  enough  the  line  I  am  inclined  to  take. 
In  answer  to  the  question,  "  Why  am  I  a  Christian  ? "  I  reply, 
"Because  the  Christian  theory  explains  past  and  present  history 
reasonably  and  naturally,  and  no  other  theory  can."  I  hope  my 
answer  will  be  considered  satisfactory.  But  it  will  not  be,  unless  I 
end  with  a  few  words  of  explanation.  First,  I  have  not  so  much  given 
arguments  as  indicated  where  arguments  are  to  be  found.  >I  suspect 
that  if  this  paper  were  read  by  a  sceptic  he  would  find  no  reason, 
when  he  got  to  the  end,  to  acknowledge  himself  convinced  ;  but  if  he 
were  to  follow  out  the  line  to  which  I  point,  I  think  he  might  be 
relieved  of  some  of  his  difHculties.  I  do  not  attempt  to  be  more 
than  a  guidepost,  pointing  towards  the  place  we  wish  to  go  to.  And, 
secondly,  I  should  like  to  say  that  the  arguments  thus  pointed  at  are 
neither  exclusive  nor  final.  They  are  not  exclusive,  for  they  are  not 
the  only  ones  of  weight ;  Christianity  does  not  rest  on  them  alone. 
Nor  are  they  final,  in  the  sense  of  being  the  strongest  which  can 
possibly  be  obtained,  and  with  which  I  should  expect  always  to  be 
content.     They  are  not  those  which  satisfied  me  when  I  first  began 
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to  read  the  Christian  evidences';  I  do  not  assert  that  if  I  live  twenty, 
years  longer,  I  shall  then  think  them  equally  conclusive,  or  be  dis- 
posed to  place  the  chief  weight  on  them.  But  they  are,  or  vather 
the  style  of  argument  of  which  they  are  part,  is,  that  which 
coinmends  itself  most  to  my  mind  Time; ;  and  I  think  they  are  such 
as  the  world  generally  will  now  most  willingly  accept.  As  the  world 
changes,  it  requires  changing  proofs  of  that  which  is  itself  unchange- 
able ;  and  since  jUst  now  the  tendency  is  to  scientific  investigation, 
those  proofs  which  are  most  scientific  will  obtain  the  most  ready 
acceptance.  And  however  much  some  people  may  dislike  the  ten- 
dency, and  may  wish  to  call  back  the  spirit  of  the  ages  of  faith,  we 
must  learn  to  see  things  as  they  really  are,  and  adapt  ourselves  to 
the  conditions  under  which  we  find  ourselves.  It  is  really  of  *no  use 
whatever  to  inveigh  against  the  spirit  of  infidelity  abroad,  and  to 
think  that  a  simple  declamtion  on  our  part  of  its  wickedness  is 
enough ;  we  must  take  the  facts  of  the  day,  its  tendencies,  its  modes 
of  thought,  and  we  must  do  our  share  in  the  defence  of  Christianity, 
not  by  throwing  ourselves  on  what  has  been  done  before,  but  by 
inventing  or  adopting  fresh  weapons  to  meet  fresh  attacks.  I  think 
in  the  method  I  have  indicated,  which  of  course  I  do  not  put  for- 
ward as  being  at  all  original,  we  can  find  a  strong  position,  both  for 
our  own  satisfaction,  and  for  the  defence  of  the  faith  against  those 
without. 

OiLDART  Jackson. 


CREMATION: 

A  REPLY  TO  CRITICS  AND  AN  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  PROCESS. 


I  CONFESS  that  it  is  not  without  some  surprise  that  I  find  my 
proposal  to  substitute  Cremation  for  Burial  as  a  sanitary  reform, 
formally  opposed  in  the  last  number  of  the  Contemporary  by  a 
member  of  the  Medical  profession.  From  the  general  public,  on 
account  of  its  natural  and  tender  sympathy  with  ancient  customs, 
especially  when  hallowed  by  religious  rite,  I  had  expected  adverse 
criticism.  From  those  who  are  interested,  or  believe  themselves  to 
be  80,  in  the  celebration  of  funereal  pomps  and  ceremonials  of  all 
kinds,  a  protest  was  also  not  unlikely  to  be  heard. 

In  all  this,  however,  I  have  been  mistaken.  So  far  from  encoun- 
tering opposition,  I  have  received  encouragement  and  support  from 
all  classes  to  an  extent  which  would  have  been  to  me  almost  incredible 
had  I  not  witnessed  it 

Clergjrmen  are  anxious  to  demonstrate  how  few  are  the  words 
requiring  change  in  our  Burial  Service  to  render  it  wholly  applicable 
to  Cremation.  Tlie  public  Press  has  all  but  unanimously  spoken 
favourably  of  the  scheme,  demanding  only  to  be  assured  on  certain 
grounds  of  possible  objection,  with  which  presently  I  shall  have  to 
deal  Persons  in  all  ranks  and  stations  of  life  write  me  to  say 
there  is  nothing  they  would  more  gladly  obtain  than  the  assurance 
that  their  wish  to  be  burned  after  death  could  be  realized  without 
diflSculty. 
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And  lastly,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  much — ^perhaps  too  much — 
abused  undertaker,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  world  and  a  breadth  of 
view  for  which  some  might  not  have  given  him  credit^  has  said  to 
me : — '*  I  only  desire  to  supply  the  public  want :  as  long  as  the  pabUc 
demands  funeral  cars,  magnifioent  horses,  display  of  feathers^  and  a 
host  of  attendants,  in  black,  I  must  furnish  them  ;  but  I  am  equally 
ready  to  perform  Cremation  to-morrow  if  the  public  demand  it,  and 
if  you  mil  tell  me  how  to  do  it  properly."  And  I  find  him  an*  ally 
at  once  and  not  an  enemy. 

Surprised,  then,  as  I  am,  equally  at  the  number  of  my  friends,  and 
at  the  quarter  from  whence  my  one  opponent  arises,  it  is  with  no 
little  satisfaction,  since  I  am  to  have  an  opponent,  that  I  find  him  to 
be  one  so  well  qualified  for  the  task ;  the  writer  of  the  article  in 
question  being  no  less  an  authority  than  the  Medical  Inspector  of 
Burials  for  England  and  Wales  to  the  Home  Department.  I  feel  sure, 
then,  that  all  which  can  be  said  in  defence  of  Burial  and  in  opposition 
to  Cremation,  will  be  urged  by  so  experienced  and  redoubtable  an 
antagonist :  one  who,  dx;cording  to  his  own  showing,  has  had  a  laige 
share  in  controlling  and  directing  the  public  money  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Cemeteries  during  the  last  twenty  years.  And  after  all,  I 
cannot  wonder,  seeing  how  extensive  is  his  acquaintance  with  the 
present  state  of  these  matters,  and  how  closely  he  himself  is  identified 
with  them,  that  he  should  intimate  at  the  outset  that  in  itself  my 
paper  "is  not  worth  a  reply,"  "  the  theory  on  which  its  main  conclu- 
sion is  based  being  so  entirely  without  reasonable  foun4ation." 

He  nevertheless  consents  to  discuss  the  subject,  although  he  £eu1s 
to  specify  the  theory  thus  stigmatized.  As  I  intend  to  exanaine  the 
article  carefully,  the  omission  will  probably  not  be  important.  The 
following  may  be  accepted  as  a  fair  summary  of  the  views  expressed 
in  it.  Mr.  Holland  admits  the  great  evils  of  burial  when  it  is  adopted 
within  the  limits  of  the  town  ;  but  believes  that  "  amply  large  and 
well  situated  Cemeteries''  having  been  established^  for  which  ''a 
heavy  expense  has  been  incurred ; "  if,  furthermore,  they  are  not  too 
much  crowded  at  first,  and  are  not  too  soon  disturbed  afterwards,  it  is 
"  possible  for  burial  to  be  continued  without  danger,  that  is,  without, 
not  the  possibility,  but  the  probability  of  injury."  All  these  advan- 
tages granted,  even  then  Cemeteries  *'  may  be  mismanaged  so  as  to 
become  unsafe,"  ''  for  so  long  as  men  are  men,  mistakes,  and  worse 
than  mistakes,  will  occasionally  occur ; "  and  he  states  that  *'  the  real 
danger  from  a  well  situated  and  well  managed  Cemetery,  laige  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  its  burials,  is  not  larger  than  that  of  a 
well  managed  railway." 

We  learn,  then,  from  her  Majesty's  Inspector  that  Burial  is  by  no 
means  a  certainly  innocuous  procedure :  although,  provided  all  the 
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MuditioBS  nAimed  above  are  preseiit,  wlucb,  bjr  the  way,  h  by  no 
means  always  the  case  in  our  very  popular  suburban  Cemeteriefy 
much  mischief  may  not  occur. 

In  addition  to  this  he  oombats  at  some  length  views  which  he 
quite  erroneously  attributes  to  me  ;  and  also  imputes  inaccuracy  in  a 
statement  of  mine  relative  to  -chemici^  changes,  which  imputation  I 
fihall  prove  to  be  whpUy  without  foundation. 

It  is  on  these  grounds  that  Mr.  Holland  advocates  Burial,  and  he 
is  Ixdd  enough  to  assert  its  superiority  to  Oemation,  altiiough,  it 
appeal's,  he  has  had  no  experience  whatever  of  the  latter  .ppooess ! 
I  doubt  whether  he  ever  witnessed  an  experiment^  much  lees  haa  per- 
formed one  himself,  indeed  I  am  compelled  to  infer  fhun  his  remarks 
that  he  knows  nothing  of  it  b$yond  the  acoount  which,  in  my  last 
paper,  I  gave  of  the  experiment  .by.Brunetti  of  IVidua»  the  results 
of  whioh,  although  exoellent,  are,  as  I  intiapisuted  more  than  once, 
very  inferior  to  those  which  mi^ht  easily  be  attained.  He  feels 
bound  to  admit  that,  "  no  doubt,  if  sufficient  care  be  taken,  no  actual 
Buisance  need  be  caused ''  bj  Cremation,  but  quftl^^  the  adrntasion 
by  suggesting  that  the  process  **  is  far  more  liable  to  mishape '  -  than 
burial,  such  mishaps  as  must  be  occasionally  expected^-  causing  far 
more  xlisgusting  nuisance,  &r  more  difficult -of  concealment . 

To  all  this  I  shall  reply  :  first,  that  the  evila  of  Burial  aye  Ust  too 
lightly  estimated  by  Mr.  HoUimd,  respecting  wbi<^  I  will,  adduce 
overwhelming  testimony  of  a  kind  that  he  will  not  question  or 
deny. 

Secondly,  that  the  plan  of  Cremation  I  have  myself  .ado|>ted  and 
will  now  advise,  is  wholly  free  from  objections  of  the  kind  Mr.  Hol- 
land has  imagined  to  exist.;  tibat  it  as  complete  in  itsresul^ 3nd .is 
absolutely  causeless  of  danger  or  offeoee  to  others. 

The  evils  inflicted  £on  the  living  by  the  burial  'of  .the  dead,:I  find 
myself  compelled  to  demonstrs^,  fn  my  original  article  I  assumed 
these  to.be  well  known. and  universally  admitted,  and  had  no  idea 
l^t  evidence  on  this  subject  could  be  required.  This,  however,  was 
an  error.  Thus  I  have  several  times  been  asked  quite  gravely  by 
young  men,  well  educated  and  intelligent,  if  it  were  an  aseertained 
fact  that  decaying  dead  bodies  within  a  grave  could  really  induoe 
disease  in  the  living :  true,  they  might  give  rise  to  horrible  effluvia, 
and  be  very  disagreeable,  but  were  they  positively  harmful  ?  And 
one  respectaMe  journal  suggests,  as  worthy  of  consideration,  whether 
solicitude  on  these  matters  does  not  betray  an  undue  care  for  the 
preservation  of  life,  and  regards  an  attempt  to  control  this  fertile 
430urce  of  disease,  as  dictated  by  "  a  constant  and  morbid  fear  of 
death"!  For  all  this  remarkable  ignorance  of  the  subject,  I  can 
only  account  by  the  fact,  that  a  generation  has  risen  up  since  there 
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was  made  that  notable  revelation  of  horrors  in  the  London  church- 
yards  which  the  older  men  of  our  time  can  never  forget,  but  which 
the  younger  men  never  knew. 

Some  five-and-twenty  years  have  now  elapsed  since  a  systematic 
examination  of  the  churches  and  grave-yards  of  the  Metropolis  was 
made  by  the  most  eminent  and  triistworthy  men  of  the  day,  wh^i 
details  were  brought  to  light  which,  at  that  time,  smote  the  public 
with  horror. 

The  result  was  that  Acts  of  Parliament  were  passed  prohibiting 
intramural  interment  The  poisonous  abominations  were  removed, 
vaults  were  hermetically  sealed,  and  the  dead  were  carried  miles 
away ;  nevertheless  the  same  detestable  process  of  putre&ction  goes 
on,  although  it  is,  at  present,  beyond  the  reach  of  our  senses,  and  only 
DOW  and  then  obtrudes  itself  on  our  notice. 

My  task,  however,  becomes  yet  more  necessary,  since  we  have 
before  us  to-day  a  Medical  Inspector  of  Burials,  who,  while  admitting 
with  manifest  reluctance,  that  some  danger  still  attaches  to  the 
prooesd  of  interment,  comes  forward  to  advise  the  public  with  all 
the  weight  of  his  experience,  to  continue  that  practice  instead  of 
inquiring,  which  he  has  not  done,  whether  a  mode  of  disposing  of 
the  body  may  not  exist  which  is  absolutely  harmless  and  devoid  of 
all  the  evils  named  above.  « 

It  is  clear  then  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  general  reader,  it  is 
necessary  to  refer,  although  briefly,  to  the  indubitable  evidence 
which  exists  relative  to  this  subject 

For  his  information  let  me  state  that  the  "General  Board  of 
Health  "  made,  in  1849,  a  special  investigation,  commissioning  for 
the  purpose  Southwood  Smith,  Chadwick,  Milroy,  Sutherland,  Waller 
Lewis  and  others,  to  conduct  a  searching  enquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
burial-grounds  of  London  and  large  provincial  towns ;  and  to  devise 
a  scheme  for  extramural  sepulture.  From  their  report,*  which 
abounds  in  information,  I  shall  make  two  or  three  extracts. 

Happily,  any  minute  description  of  the  state  of  the  graveyards  and 

*  "Report  on  a  Gezieral  Scheme  for  Extnunnnd  Sepultiire.*'    (Clowes  and  8onB, 

laso.) 

(Signed)  Cablible. 

Ashley.  * 

Edwin  Chadwick. 
T.  Southwood  Smith. 

The  subject  had  been  examined  before  by  official  anthority ;  and  at  an  early  period 
by  Walker,  whose  work  on  "  Graveyards**  is  weU  known,  and  contains  mnch  infor- 
mation.    (Longmans,  London,  1839.) 

'*  A  Special  Enquiry  into  the  Practice  6t  Literment  in  Towns ;"  by  Edwin  Chadwick 
(London,  1843),  is  replete  with  evidence,  and  should  be  read  by  those  who  desire  to 
pursue  the  enquiry  further. 
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-their  contents  which  resulted  from  "  the  present  practice  of  inter- 
ment in  towns  "  need  not  be  given.  It  will  suffice  for  our  pui-pose 
"to  observe  that  the  reporters  say  : — 

^  We  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  making  statements  of  a  very  painful 
xiatnre,  and  sometimes  of  representing  scenes  which  we  feel  most  reluctant 
jpahlioly  to  exhibit ;  but  we  should  ill  discharge  the  duty  entrusted  to  us 
If  we  were  to  shrink  from  the  full  disclosure  of  the  truth ;  more  especially 
cm  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  evil  is  indispensable  to  an  appreciation  of 
'tte  only  effectual  remedy.'*  * 

Passing  over  these  details  I  quote  again  as  follows : — 

"  We,**  say  the  reporters,  "  may  safely  rest  the  sanitary  part  of  the  case 
<m  the  single  fact,  that  the  placing  of  the  dead  body  in  a  grave  and  cover- 
ing it  with  a  few  feet  of  earth  does  not  prevent  the  gases  generated  by 
decomposition,  together  with  putrescent  matters  which  they  hold  in  sus- 
pension, from  permeating  the  surrounding  soil,  and  escaping  into  the  air 
above  and  the  water  beneath." 

After  supporting  this  statement  by  illustrations  of  the  enormous 
force  exercised  by  gases  of  decomposition,  in  bursting  open  leaden 
x^ffins  whence  they  issue  without  restraint,  the  reporters  quote  the 
•evidence  of  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  (now  H.M.  Postmaster-General)  to  the 
foUowing  eflFect : — 

"  I  have  eiamined,"  he  says,  "  various  churchyards  and  burial-grounds  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  layer  of  earth  above  the  bodies  is 
sufficient  to  absorb  the  putrid  gases  evolved.  The  slightest  inspection  shows 
that  they  are  not  thoroughly  absorbed  by  the  soil  lying  over  the  bodies. 
I  know  several  churchyards  from  which  most  fodtid  smells  are  evolved ;  and 
gases  with  similar  odour  are  emitted  from  the  sides  of  sewers  passing  in 
the  vicinity  of  churchyai-ds,  although  they  may  be  more  than  thirty  feet 
from  them." 

....  He  goes  on  to  estimate  the  amount  of  gases  which 
isBue  from  the  graveyard,  and  estimates  that  for  the  52,000  annual 
interments  of  the  Metropolisf  no  less  a  quantity  than  2,572,580 
<iubicfeet  of  gases  are  emitted,  "the  whole  of  which,  beyond  what 
13  absorbed  by  the  soil,  must  pass  into  the  water  below  or  the 
Atmosphere  above." 

The  foregoing  is  but  one  small  item  from  the  long  list  of  illustra- 
tive cases  proving  the  fact  that  no  dead  body  is  ever  buried  within 
the  earth  without  polluting  the  soil,  the  water,  and  the  air  around 

*  ''Beport  on  a  General  Scheme,"  &c.,  p.  6. 

t  A  niunber  which  has  already  reached  80,000,  in  187S,  bo  rapid  is  the  increase  of 
population.    The  above  was  written  in  1849. 

It  Wbeen  stated  by  some  that  the  mere  contact  of  the  corpse  with  fresh  earth 
suffices  for  safe  disinfection  I  Such  a  monstrous  delusion  is  disposed  of  by  this 
evidenoe. 
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and  above  it:  the  extent  of  the  offeilce  produced  correspoiK&ig 
with  the  amount  of  decaying  animal  matter  sobjected  to  the 
process. 

But  ''offenoe"  only  i&  proved ;  is  the  result  not  only  disagreearUe 
but  injurious  to  the  UviAg  1 

The  Report  referred  to  gives  notable  examples  of  the  fiiAal 
influence  of  such  effluvia  virhen  encountered  in  a  concentrated  form ; 
one  being  that  of  two  gi-avediggers  who  in  1841,  perished  in 
descending  into  a  grave  in  St.  Botolph*s  churchyard,  Aldgate,  Such 
are,  however,  extremely  exceptional  instances ;  but  our  reporter 
goes  on  to  say  that  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  injurious 
action  of  these  gases  in  a  more  diluted  state,  and  cites  the  well 
demonstrated  fact  that  ''cholera  was  unusually  prevalent  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  London  graveyardsi"  I  oaniiot:Gite,9  od 
aecoimt  of  its  length,  a  paragraph  by  Dr.  SutberhHid  attesting  this 
fact :  while  the  many  pages  detailing  Dr.  Milroy's  inspection  of 
numerous  graveyardsi  are  filled  with  evidence  which  is  quite  oon- 
elusive,  and  descxibes  scenes  which  must  be  read  by  those  who  desire 
further  acquaintance  with  the  subject!*^ 

Dr.  Waller  Lewis  reports  the  mischievous  results  of  breathing  tlie 
pestiferous  air  of  vaults  and  the  kind  of  illness  produced  by  it/|" 
His  long  and  elaborate  report  of  the  condition  of  these  excavationa 
beneath  tbe  charches  of  the  metropolis,  prosents  a  nxarveUoiis  view 
of  the  phenomena,  which,  ordinarily  hidden  in  the  grave,  eould  be 
examined  here  illustrating  the  many  stages  of  decay  ;  a  condition 
which  he  describes  as  a  ''  disgrace  to  any  civUizatiou.*'  But  it  noay 
be  said  all  this  is  changed  now;  intramural  interment  no  longer 
exists  ;  why  produce  these  shocking  records  of  the  past  ? 

Precisely  because  they  enable  us  to  know  what  it  is  which  we 
have  only  banished  to  our  surburban  cemeteries ;  that  we  may  be 
reminded  that  the  process  has  not  changed,  that  all  this  horrible 
decomposition  removed  from  our  doors — although  this  will  not  long 
be  the  case,  either  at  Kensal  Green  or  Nor^'ood,  to  say  nothing  of 
some  other  cemeteries — goes  on  as  ever,  and  will  one  day  be  found 
in  dangerous  vicinity  to  our  homes.  And  here  I  must  make  aa 
explanation  which  I  think  can  be  necessary  to  very  few  who  refid  my 
former  article,  although  Mr.  Holland  misunderstands  me  and  bases 
the  greater  part  of  his  paper  upon  the  utter  misrepresentation  of  my 
meaning  ho  is  pleased  to  make.  Because  I  said  that  in  burying  the 
coipses  of  to-day  in  distant  graves  we  were  '*  laying  by  poison  for  our 
children's  children,"   be   takes   special   pains   to  inform   me    that 

•  See  independent  examples  on  each  of  pages  13, 14, 15, 17, 18,  21, 26,  28,  43-46^ 
and  many  otken  in  the  "  Report"  above  quoted,  p.  20. 
t  See  also  Chadwick's  "  Special  Enquiry,"  for  numerous  iUustrations. 
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probably  these  particular  corpses  must  at  that  future  time  be  as 
innocuous  as.  if  they  had  been  burned.  No  doubt  they  will  be  ao, 
but  as  years  pass  on,  the  close  neighbourhood  and  ultimate  contact 
of  the  putrefying  dead  with  our  living  descendants  must  arrite. 

It  is  only  a  question  of  time.  And  it  was  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  guarding  against  the  misapprehension  I  complain  of,  and 
which  has  furnished  my  opponent  with  such  large  opportuni^  of 
needless  remark,  that  I  added  the  following  passage  which  it  is  only 
charitable  to  suppose  he  must  have  overlooked  (although  it  forms 
the  immediate  sequel. to. that  whiqh  he  quoted)  : — 

''It  maybe  graated,  to  anticipate  objection,  that  it  is  qmto  posuSMe 
that^the  bddies*BOi#  burievd  may  have  lost  most,  if  not  all,  their  power  of 
doio^  mischief  by  the  time  that  the  particular  soil  they  ix^aibit  is 
turned  up  (igain  to  the.  sun's  rays,  although  this  is  ^y  no  means  certain  ; 
but  it  is  l^yond  dispute  that  the  maigin  of  safety  as  to  time  grows 
Mgrewer  and  narrower  year  by  year^  and  thait  pollution  of  wells  and 
stnams  wdiich  supply  the  living  must  ere  long  arise  wherever  we  bmy  our 
dead  in  this  Qountry." 

.  Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  passage  which  has  been  thus 
unfairly  separated  from  its  context  and  so  made  to  appear  the 
expotient  of  views  I  do  not  hold,  and  have,  indeed,  expressly 
disclaimed,  is  that  in  which  he  professes  to  find  ground  for  his 
assertion  that  the  ''  theory  on  which  my  main  conclusion  is  based,  is 
entirely  without  reasonable  foundatioiL"  What  then  becomes  of  this 
sweeping  assertion ! 

At  this  point  let  me   call   another  witness  on  this   impoi*tant 

subject,     perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  higher  authority  in 

this   country  on  any  question  of  public  health,  than  that   of  Dr. 

Edmund  Parkes,  Professor  of  Military  Hygiene  of  the  Army  Medical 

School  at  Netley.     With  the  particular  part  of  his  writings  which  I 

am  about  to  quote,  I  was  unacquainted  until  the  last  few  days, 

perhaps  because  they  appear  in  a  work  "  prepared  especially  for  use 

in  the  medical  service  of  the  army."     That  at  all  events  must  be  my 

excuse  for  not  having  them  within  reach  before.*     In  a  short,  but 

suggestive,  chapter  "  On  the  disposal  of  the  dead,*'  he  proposes  the 

following  question : — 

^  What,  then,  is  the  best  plan  of  disposing  of  the  dead  so  that  the  hving 
may  not  suffer  ]  At  present  the  question  is  not  an  lurgent  one ;  but  if 
peace  continue,  and  if  the  population  of  Europe  increase,  it  will  become  so 
in  another  century  or  two.  Already  in  this  country  we  have  seen,  in  our  own 
time,  a  great  change  ;  the  objectionable  practice  of  interment,  under  and 
around  churches  in  towns  has  been  given  up,  and  the  population  is  buried  at  a 
distance  from  their  habitations.     For  the  present,  that  measure  will  pro- 

*  A  Manual  of  Practical  Hygi^e.    (London,  Chnzchill,  1864.) 
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bably  suffice,  but  in  a  few  years  the  question  will  again  ineyitablj  present 
itself. 

"  Burying  in  the  ground  appears  certainly  the  most  insanitaiy  plan  of 
the  three  methods.*  The  air  over  cemeteries  is  constantly  oontamiiuited 
(see  p.  76),  and  water  (which  may  be  used  for  drinking)  it  often  highly 
impure.  Hence,  in  the  vicinity  of  graveyards  two  dangers  to  the  popola- 
tion  arise,  and  in  addition,  from  time  to  time,  the  disturbance  of  an  old 
graveyard  has  given  rise  to  disease.  It  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  the 
vicinity  of  graveyards  is  unhealthy." 

To  return  to  our  reporters  ;  we  have  seen  the  condition  of  grave- 
yards in  towns,  but  it  will  not  be  undesirable  to  glance  at  the 
evidence  relating  to  the  condition  of  provincial  churchyards,  where  in 
the  midst  of  a  sparse  population,  the  pure  country  air  circulates  with 
natural  freedom — numbers  of  such  spots  are  mentioned — let  one 
single  example  be  "  CadoxtQU  Churchyard,  near  Neath."  Bespecting 
this,  the  Beporter  writes: — "I  do  not  know  how  otherwise  to  describe 
the  state  of  this  churchyard  than  by  saying  that  it  is  truly  and 
thoroughly  abominable.  The  smell  from  it  is  revolting.  I  could 
distinctly  perceive  it  in  every  one  of  the  neighbouring  houses  whidi 
I  visited,  and  in  every  one  of  these  houses  there  have  been  cases  of 
cholera  or  severe  diarrhoea."  This  is  not  a  selected  specimen,  some 
are  even  worse  ;  for  further  examples  see  below,  t 

I  next  complain  that  there  is  insufficient  recognition  in  Mr. 
Holland's  paper,  of  the  unhealthy  character  of  the  emanations  which 
result  from  the  process  of  putrefaction  when  affecting  the  human 
body.  He  lays  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  at  the  e7\d  of  those  long 
stages  of  decay  which  burial  renders  necessary,  the  result  is  as 
harmless  as  at  the  end  of  the  process  of  Cremation,  passing  over  as 
not  worth  notice  the  fact  that  for  long  years  fhe  corpse  is  replete 
with  influences  which  are  mischievous  to  anjrthing  which  may  come 
within  their  range ;  absolute  isolation  being  the  only  condition  of 
safety.  Conversely  stated,  this  is  precisely  my  own  argument,  and 
demonstrates  triumphantly  the  superiority  of  Cremation.  I  affirm 
that  by  burning,  we  arrive  in  one  hour,  without  offence  or  danger, 
at  the  very  stage  of  harmless  result  which  burying  requires  years  to 
produce.  True,  indeed,  it  is,  "  that  the  ultimate  result  is  the  same," 
but  an  infinity  of  mischief  may  happen  by  his  process,  and  none  can 
.  happen  by  mine.  And,  after  all,  he  can  only  on  his  own  showing 
<;laim  a  perfect  result  by  burial  "  if  no  more  dead  be  buried  than  the 
free  oxygen  contained  in  rain  and  dew  carried  through  it,  will 
decompose  ;  and  if  such  soil  be  left  undisturbed,  &c.,  and  if  the  use 

♦  •*  Bnrial  in  the  Land,  or  at  Sea,  and  Burning,''  p.  458. 

t  Op.  oit.,  p.  48.  Eeport  of  Mr.  Bowie,  describing  graveyards  at  Merthyr-I^vil; 
Hawici,  Eoxburghshir© ;  Greenock,  and  other  places. 
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of  such  ground  for  burial  be  discontinued,"  &c.,  &c.  Again  there  is 
another  instance  of  Mr.  Holland's  insufficient  recognition  of  the 
unhealthy  .character  of  cadaveric  emanations  which  I  must  parti- 
cularly call  attention  to.  I  had  stated  that  in  the  resolution  of  an 
animal  body,  the  gaseous  products  were  carbonic  acid,  water,  and 
ammonia.    He  impeaches  my  correctness,  saying  that  I  am 

''  Not^  however,  quite  accurate  in  describing  that  result  to  be  the  for- 
mation of  water,  of  ammonia,  and  of  carbonic  add,  as  the  chief  products ; 
for  if  the  decomposition  either  with  or  without  fire  be  complete,  no  am- 
monia will  be  formed  in  the  soil  \  or  if  formed,  it  will  be  converted  before 
it  need  escape  either  into  the  air,  or  be  carried  off  by  water,  in  the  form 
either  of  unoombined  nitrogen,  or  changed  into  some  compound  of  that 
element  with  oxygen,  such  as  nitric  or  nitrous  acid,  ^" 

I  never  said  the  tdtimate  result  of  the  resolution  in  question  was 
ammonia,  but  I  repeat  that  ammonia  is  an  intermediate  formation  in 
large  quantity,  by  which  nitrogen  passes  off  before  it  comes  to  be 
"  the  nitric  or  nitrous  acid  "  he  speaks  of,  the  latter  being  by  the  way 
no  more  an  ultimate  step  in  the  process  than  is  ammonia.  At 
what  point  shall  we  stop  if  we  are  to  trace  to  their  last  stages  the 
volatile  component  elements  of  the  body  ?  Why  certainly  not  at 
ammonia,  nor  at  nitric  acid,  but  at  carbon,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen.  I  chose  to  rest  at  ammonia,  because  the  evolution  of 
ammonia  is  an  important  fact,  and  I  re-assert  that  it  is  largely  pro- 
duced. So  much  for  the  d  priori  statement.  Now  what  is  the 
evidence  from  observation  in  this  matter  ?  Was  I  right  or  was  I 
wrong,  as  Mr.  Holland  says  I  am,  in  stating  that  the  body  is  resolved 
among  other  things  into  ammonia  ?  Any  intelligent  witness  will  do 
for  me,  but  we  have  Dr.  Parkes  still  in  the  box ;  let  us  interrogate 
him.     That  same  short  chapter  almost  commences  with  the  following 


"  After  death,  the  buried  body  returns  to  its  elements,  and  gradually,  and 
often  by  the  means  of  other  forms  of  life  which  prey  on  it,  a  lazge  amount 
of  it  forms  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  sulphuretted  and  carburetted  hydrogen, 
nitrous  and  nitric  acid,  and  various  more  complex  gaseous  products^  many 
of  which  are  very  foetid,  but  which,  however,  are  eventually  all  oxidized 
into  the  simpler  combinations."  * 

In  another  part  of  the  volume,  in  speaking  of  the  air  of  church- 
yards, he  writes : — 

"The  decomposition  of  bodies  gives  rise  to  a  very  large  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  ....  Ammonia  and  an  offensive  putrid  vapoiur  are  also 
given   off."t 

"  In  vaults,  the  air  contains  much  carbonic  acid,  parbonate  or  sulphide  of 
ammonium,  nitrogen,  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  organic  matter." 

♦  PaikeB,  p.  467.  t  Op.  cit.  p.  76. 
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My  readers  ipirill  agree  with  me,  I  think,  that  this  matt^ir  ji3  dis- 
posed of, 

I  now  arrive  ^t  Ijhe  second  part  of  my,su1bject,  in  which  I  bay^  to 
show  that  the  plapf^of  Cremation  I  have  myself  adopted,  a&dlViill 
now  advise,  is  ,whoilj  free  from  objections  of.  the  kind  Mr.  HoU^iid 
has  imaginedj  to  exist ;  that  it  is  completes  in  its  reisjults^  2^  is 
absolutely  causeless  of  danger  or  of  offence  to  any. 

Many  persons  have  expressed  to  me  the  (pinion  that  I  ought  in 
my  first  puper  to  have  described  what  I  believed  to.be  the  best  ipode 
of  performing  Ci:ematioipL  J^lay  I  siay  that  tl^s  wa^  aJso.dewecl  by 
the  Editor  of  thi3.  Journal.  I  £elt,  howicyer,  although  d  y^^  pd^cfPiMF^ 
to  give  the  information  in  question,  that  it  was  impossible,  to  judge 
beforehand  what  might  be  the  reception  by  the  public  of  my  project, 
and  tha^  I  might  pjerh^^ps  gp.  too  iax,  and.w^ipdght  it/tjop.lj^eavily,  if  I 
act^l^^y  skptch^d  the  prpcoss  by  which  each  read^  caulcl  -rq/E^e  for 
himself  it^  Qat(ii;e  md  i^ode  of  operatip^i.  I  think  .t)i^.  .reticence 
was  pi:adept,  aHhpu^  iit. might  po^ssihly  have  bee^  uni^^ipe^i^i^. 

I  think  it,  i^.faif  to  myself  to  say  that,  before  that,  first,  article  was 
published,  a.  sc|^€|i];^f(  fpr  burning  two  thous^d  bod[^  a.  ly^eek  fpr 
Ix>ndon  (jbljiues^y^^g^. present  ]:equu*en)ent..  sjgsLteen  hun- 

dred) was  qyjute.Qo^pl^ted, and  that  I  hf^  satisfied  myself  th^t.lfQ 
aQcomp^sh  j;hii^.  wp^ld  not  bp  a  ^iffi^ult.task,  and  tha^  it  wpyjd 
ogQcasion  nou^isjance  whatever. 

Withp^t  ente^g  o^  thp§e  Retails,  I  will  give  an  e;K0inpl^  of  yf\^ 
I  have  dpne  in  ^he  ij^tter  of  resolving  the  body  into  its  \UUo;i^ 
elements  by  \^\x. 

And  first  pf  all  I  ^iv^^ t  reqi^st  the  reader  to  dis^iiss  .i^om  his  xi^V^d 
aU  the  i^egatipps  against  the  practice  of  Cremation  which  Mr. 
Holland  has  u^e,  grounded  on  what  he  ipaagines  that  proper  to  be. 
He  states  that  it  "would  necessarily  require  the  active  superin- 
tendence  of  a  class  of  men  whose  services  for  such  an  office  it  would 
be  scarcely  yoss\Vle  always  to  obtain  ;  whUe  it  is  evident  that  imper- 
fectly G^ducted  bu,iwng  of  the  dead  would  be  ii[iexpressibly  s^ipcking, 
and  apt  not.  rarely  to  occur."  The  point  fin»t  named  is  a  matter 
barely  worth  contesting ;  but  the  last  five  words  are  absolutely 
without  foundation,  and  I.  challenge  him  to  show  a  tittle  of  evidence 
to  support  the  very  grave  allegation  they  coi;^tain. 

A  powerful  reverberating  furnace  will  reduce  a  body  of  more  th&n 
average  size  and  weight,  leaving  only  a  fewwhite  and  fragile  portions 
of  earthy  mat/Brial,  in  less  than  one  hour.  I  have  myself  personally 
superintended  the  burning  of  two  entire  bodies,  one  small  and 
emaciated  of  47  lbs.  weight,  and  one  of  140  lbs.  weight,  not  emaciated, 
and  possess  the  products — in  the  former  case,  weighing  If  lb. ;  in  the 
latter,  weighing  about  4  lbs.     The  former  was  completed,  in  twenty- 
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fire  'iniiiuteg,  the  latter  in  fifibyv  No  trace  ^  odour  ^^muk  pttroeived-^ 
uideed,  such  a  thing  is  imposaifale, — and  not  the  sHgfatost  difficulty 
presented  itselC  The  remains  already  described  were  aot  withdrawn 
till  the  process  was  complete,  and  nothing  can  be.mora  pure,  tested 
by  sight  or  smell,  than  they  xire,  aild  nothing  less  sugge^ive  of  decay 
or  decompositioin.  It  is  a  refined  sublimate,  and  not  a  portion  of 
xefuse^  which  I  have  before  me.  The  experiments  took  place  in  the 
pMseace  of  serecal  persons.  Among  the  witnesses :  o£  tbe  second 
experiment  was  Dr.  Qea  Buchanan,  the  well-known  medioal  officer 
of  the  Local  Oovermnent  Board,  who  can  testify  to  the  completeness 
of  the  process. 

I  challenge  my  opponent  to  produce  so  fair  a  result  from  aU  the 
ooetly  and  carefully-managed  cemeteries  in  the 'kingdom,  and  I  offer 
him  twenty  years  in  which  to  elaborate  the  process. 

In  the  proceeding  above  described,,  the  gases  which  leave  the 
Anmaoe  chimney  during  the  first  thvee  on  four  minutes  of  combustion 
are  noxious :  after  that  time  tbqrcease  to  be  so,  and  no  smoke*  would 
be  seen.  But  those  naxious  gases  are  not  to  be  permitted  to  escape 
by  any  chinmey,  and  will  pass  through  a  flue  into  a  secoud  furnace, 
where  they  are  entirely  consumed ;  and  the  chimney  o£  the  latter  is 
smokeless— no  organic  products  whatever  can  issue  by  it.  A  com« 
pkrle- combustion  is  thus  attained.  Not  even  a  tall  chintfiey  is 
necessary,  which  might  be  pointed  at  as  that  which  marked  the  site 
where  Cremation  is  performed.  A  small  jet  of  steam  quickening  the 
draught  of  4i  low  chimney  is  all  that  is  requisite.  K  the  process  is 
required  on  a  large  scale,  the  second  furnace  could  be  utilized  for 
Cremation  also,  and  its  products  passed  through  another,  andiK)  on 
without  limit. 

Subsequent  experiments,  however,  have  resulted  dm  a  still  greater 
raoeess.  Bf  means  of  one  of  the  fnmcu^es,  invented  by  Dr.  WnL 
Semfflis,  I  have  obtained  even  a  more  rapid  and  more  complete 
on&bastKm  than  before.  The  body  employed  was  a  severe  test  of  its 
powers,  for  it  weighed  no  less  than  2^  lbs.,  and  was  not  emaciated. 
It  Has  placed  in  a  cylindrical  vessel  about  seven  feet  loug  by  five  or 
nx  in  diameter,  the  interior  of  which  was  already  lieated  to  about 
2090  Fahr.  The  inner  surface  of  the  cylinder  is  smooth,  almost 
poliBhed,  imd  no  solid  matter  but  that  of  the  body  is  introduced  into 
it  The  product,  therefore,  can  be  nothing  more  than  the  ashes  of 
the  body.  No  foreign  dust  can  be  introduced,  no  coal  or  other  solid 
c^nnbustible  being  near  it:  nothing  but  heated  hydrocarbon  in  a 
gBfleous  form  and  heated  air.  Nothing  is  visible  in  the  cylinder 
hefore  using  it  but  a  pure  almost  white  interior,  the  lining  having 
a<^uired  a  temperature  of  white  heat.  In  this  ca^se,  the  gases  given 
(A  from  the  body  so  abnndantly  at  first,  pass  through  a  highly 

Q  Q  2 
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heated  chamber  among  thousaods  of  interstices  made  by  interseclmg 
fire-bricks,   laid  throughout  the  entire  chamber,  lattice -fashion, 
order  to  minutely  divide  and  delay  the  current,  and  expose  it  to  an 
immense  area  of  heated  surface.     By  this  means  they  were  rapidly^ 
oxidised,  and  not  a  particle  of  smoke  issued  by  the  chimney:  na™ 
second  furnace,  therefore,  is  necessary  by  this  method  to  consume 
any  noxious  matters,  since  none  escape.     The  process  was  completed 
in  fifty-five  minutes,  and  the  ashes,  which  weighed  about  five  pounds, 
were  removed  with  ease.     The  foregoing  is   a  very  meagre  sketcbfl 
of  Dr.  Siemens'   furnace,  the  principle  of  which  is  well  known  to 
engineers,  and  to  scientific  men  generally,  and  need  not  be  described  ^ 
in  detail  here. 

I  will  now  add, — -not  that  it  affects  the  process  in  the  slight 
degree  as  to  results, — that  all  my  experiments  hitherto  have 
made  with  the  lower  animals. 

As  a  rough  and  unfinished  sketch  of  a  system  to  be  followed,  wUST 
Cremation  is  generally  adopted,  I  would  suggest  the  following  : — 

When  death  occurs  and  the  necessary  certificate  has  been  given 
(relative  to  which  an  important  suggestion  will  be  made  hereafter),' 
the  body  is  placed  in  a  light  wood  shell,  then  in  a  suitable  outsideJ 
receptacle  preparatory  to  removal  for  religious  rites  or  otherwisei| 
After  a  proper  time  has  elapsed,  it  is  conveyed  to  the  spot  wheraj 
Cremation  is  to  be  perfonned.     There,  nothing  need  be  seen  by  tli€ 
last  attendant  or  attendants  than  the  placing  of  the  shell  within  a 
small  compartment,  and  the  closing  of  the  door  upon  it.     It  slide 
down  into  the  heated  chamber,  and  is  left  there  an  hour,  till  th^ 
necessary  changes  have  taken  place.     The  ashes  are  then  placed  i 
the  disposal  of  the  attendants. 

I  now  come  to  a  very  serious  matter,  treated  of  by  Mr,  Holland  in  _ 
a  manner  of  which  I  am  compelled  to  complain.     Ha  is  pleased  t<| 
make  merry  himself,  and  to  suggest  that  I  am  joking~or,  to  use  hii 
own   phraseology,    "poking  fun" — when    calhng  attention    to   mjy 
remarks  relative  to  the  '*  economical "  view  of  Cremation. 

In  speaking  of  this,  I  stated  that  "it  is  an  economic  subject,^ 
ivhethcr  we  mill  it  or  ?io</*     Now  I  wish  him  and  all  my  readers  to 
understand,  that  I  was  never  more  serious,  never  more  earnest  in  my 
life  than  I  was  then  and  am  at  this  moment*  and  in  consideratioq 
of  this  question  of  "economy/'     Anything  like  *'fun"  or  a  ** joke,"! 
wherever  else  it  may  be  tolerated,  is  wholly  out  of  place  here, 
ing  that  the  Great  Power  which  has  ordained  the  marvellous  m 
ceaseless  action  which  transmutes  every  animal  body  as  quickly 
possible  into  vegetable  matter*  and  trice  verad,  and  has  arranged  that 
this  harmonious  cycle  should  be  the  absolute  and  necessary  law  for 
all  existence,  I  have  space  for  no  other  sentiments  than  thoae  of 
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submission,  wonder,  and  admiration.  If  any  say  that  it  is  in  bad 
taste,  or  does  violence  to  some  right  feeling,  to  speak  of  the  fate 
that  inevitably  awaits  everyone  of  us,  in  that,  on  some  future  day,  the 
elements  of  our  bodies  must  enter  int;^  that  other  life  of  the  vegetable 
world,  whence  once  they  came,  let  the  complaint  thereof  be  carriedr 
to^the  Highest  Court  of  the  Universe,  and  let  the  question  be  asked 
there.  Whether  "  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  doth  right  ?" 

Meantime  it  suffices  us  to  know  that  the  very  existence  of  these 
cavillers  is  solely  due  to  that  Divine  fecundity  which  pervades  all 
nature,  and  is  regulated  by  economical  principles,  the  beneficent  ope- 
ration of  which  we  may  feebly  postpone,  doing  some  notable  harm 
thereby,  but  happily  can  never  resist  in  the  end. 

My  charge  against  Mr.  Holland,  however,  is  not  this,  but  something 
much  more  serious.  Alluding  to  the  small  modicum  of  remains  in 
the  form  of  ashes  after  Cremation,  and  which  I  was  content  should 
be  preserved  in  an  urn,  stating  only  that  the  fields  were  their 
"righteous"  destination, — as  they  are, — ^he  speaks  of  the  latter  sug- 
gestion as  a  ''  desecration  "  and  as  "  outraging  family  affection ;"  and 
actually  associates  it  in  some  fashion  with  savagery  and  cannibalism. 
Tet,  can  we  believe  it,  he,  so  tender  of  sentiment  on  this  subject  of 
deceased  remains,  himself  actually  advocates  and  practises  the  utiliz- 
ing of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  those  remains  for  the  production  of 
grass  and  other  vegetables,  for  the  express  purpose  of  keeping  his 
cemeteries  sweet  and  wholesome !  The  gaseous  elements  of  these 
buried  bodies,  which,  as  I  particularly  insisted  upon  when  dealing 
with  that  question  of  economy,  are  by  far  the  greater  part,  being 
incalculable  in  amount  in  relation  to  the  ashes,  which  are  by  compa- 
rison a  mere  trifle,  and  which  alone  he  is  pleased  to  mention.  That 
greater  part,  I  say,  he  not  only  uses  himself,  but  he  knows  that  this 
very  utilization  of  it  is  the  only  way  he  has  of  preserving  a  ceme- 
tery in  a  tolerable  condition.  He  knows  perfectly  well  that  the 
presence  of  abundant  plant-growth  is  essential  in  the  cemetery,  to 
assimilate  the  noxious  gases  arising  from  the  buried  bodies  before 
alluded  to,  and  that  those  plants  owe  their  life  and  structure  to  the 
very  elements  of  our  "  friends  and  relatives,"  about  whom  he  pro- 
fesses to  be  so  utterly  shocked  that  I  should  conceive  it  possible  to 
utilize  them  for  any  economical  purpose  !  I  charge  my  opponent, 
then,  his  professions  notwithstanding,  as  in  part  the  manager  of  the 
cemeteries  of  this  country  during  twenty  years,  with  having  presided 
over  perhaps  the  largest  institution  that  ever  existed  for  transmut- 
ing the  human  body  into  vegetable  growth  of  various  kinds.  My 
one  objection  to  his  system  is,  that  it  does  it  so  slowly,  so  offensively, 
and  so  dangerously ! 

Now,  lest  perchance  someone  not  himself  acquainted  with  the  facts 
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alluded  to  may  desire,  for  such  a  statement,  other  authority  than  mji 
own,  let  118  listen  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  to  Dr.  Parkes. 
order  to  oxidize  the  foetid  organic  exhalations  of  the  burying-groundJ 
he  says  :  **  The  only  means  which  present  themselves,  as  appHcabli 
in  all  cases,  are  the  deep  burial  and  the  use  of  plants,  closely  place 
in  the  cemeterj^  There  is  no  plan  which  is  more  efficacious  for  th€ 
absorption  of  the  organic  substances,  and  perhaps  of  the  carbonic 
acid,  than  plants ;  but  it  would  seem  a  mistake  to  use  only  the  dark^^ 
slow-growing  evergreens  ;  the  object  should  be  to  get  the  most  rapidlj 
growing  trees  and  shnihs/'  &c,* 

But  even  this  is  not  my  opponent's  crowning  inconsistency.     &> 
determined  is  he  not  to  accept  Cremation,  that  he  suggests  auotlier 
mode,  **  that  of  sinking  the  dead  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean/* 
having  **  far  more  to  recommend  it/'     No  doubt  there  is  nouch  to 
said  in  its  favour;  much  more  certainly  than  for  burial.    Yet  shocked 
as  he  is  at  the  notion  that  his  father  s  ashes  should  ever  fertilise  the 
field,  he  would  consign  the  body  to  a  place  whence,  almost  in8tantly,j 
it  would  be  devoured  by  fish  and  crustaceans,  whoso  numbers  would 
be  multiplied  correspondingly  by  their  benefactor's  enormous  con* 
trihution  of  food,  as  the  public   markets  soon   would   testify.     N<|| 
animal   multiplies   more   rapidly   than    fish,   and   the   **  economic  *^| 
question  would  be  determined  in  a  manner  more  complete,  and  mor 
direct^  and  with  a  more  remunerative  result  than  any  which  I  ha 
ever  dsued,  or  still  should  dare,  to  suggest ! 

This  remarkable  proposal  appears  actually  on  the  same  page 
that  in  which  he  affects  to  b€  outraged  by  my  suggestion  that  bum** 
ing  the  body  would  necessarily  contribute  to  the  "food  production'^ 
of  the  earth. 

And  here  I  shall  take  leave  of  Mr.  Holland,  to  seek  some  k 
formidable  antagonist  Possibly  in  this  liglit  may  be  regarded  the 
writer  of  an  article  in  the  Sjyectator  newspaper,!  whose  objection, 
supposing  it  to  be  seriously  urged,  is  almost  the  only  one  besides 
those  aheady  noticed  which  has  appeared  within  the  range  of  our 
periodical  Uierature. 

By  stretch  of  charity  one  might  almost  imagine  it  to  be  a  jok%j 
seeing  it  is  the  nvTiter's  only  way  of  retreat  from  a  wholly  unteniibU 
position.    He  urges  that  as  the  present  generation  is  doing  its  besil 
exhaust  "  the  rivei's,  the  rainfall,  the  mines,  and  the  natural  fertilttj 
of  the  earth,"  we  ought  to  leave  our  dead  remains  '*  in  bank  for  ou 
descendants ;''    or,  in  other  words — for  the  generous   sentimeot 
repeated- — *'  it  is  well  that  such  a  deposit  as  the  dead  of  genemtio 
should  be  left  to  our  posterity  1*'     Waiving  altogether  the  greal 

*  P*  458.    Br«  Butherland  also  str^uglj  iiiBiittfi  on  the  same  praotioei 
f  Sptfctatvr^  Janujufy  S,  1874. 
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ebjectidti  to  this  testarA^ntary  provision  for  our  grandchildreu — ^riz., 
the  amount  of  disease  and  death  Tvhich  is  unquestionably  produced 
by  burial  in  the  soil — the  Tvriter  ought  to  have  khovrn  that  the 
**  bank  "  in  question,  to  use  his  own  simile,  pays  no  interest ;  and 
that  ft  is  perfectly  certain  that  such  capital  rendered  productive  at 
once,  According  to  nature's  design,  must  yield  a  far  greater  profit, 
eveii  fbfr  posterity,  than  his  own  notable  one  of  burying^  this  one  talent 
in  d  naftkin  as  an  ofiR^et  against  what  he  is  plea^d  to  consider  our 
prefeeM  exhaufstion  of  "the  rivers  and  rainfall,"  which  he  dedariesis 
takM^'^Ia<je  At  *' railway  speed  " !  As  if  consumption  of  water  in  any 
foriilf  were  it'  a  million-fold  what  it  is,  could  exhaust  or  dinAinish  thte 
conhhon  ^ck  a  single  drop !  No  modem  schoolboy  could  make  such 
a  bMtnder  as  this  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  only  a  specimen  of  others  exist- 
ii^  within  the  6hdrt  limits  of  that  article,  and  equally  easy  to  expose 
if  need  be.  I  cannot  pass  over,  however,  one  statement  that  thi6 
writer  has  dared  to  make!  He  speaks  of  my  figurefs  relative  to  the 
number  buried  in  London  in  1873,  and  estimating  the  amount  of 
bohe-earth  and  aiihes  belonging  thereto,  as  "  very  debateable,"  and, 
farther,  that  they  "  are  open  to  question."  After  saying  this,  he 
dediiies^to  fight  so  eminent  a  physicist  on  so  small  a  point  of 
detail"  Is  the  point  so  small  ?  I  declare  those  figures  to  be  below, 
and  not  above,  the  truth,  and  am  amply  prepared  to  prove  it.  My 
verAdty  is  at  stake,  for  I  know  no  higher  crime  than  to  issue  mis- 
leading or  exaggerated  numerical  statements  in  order  to  prove  a  case, 
unless,  indeed,  it  be  to  utter  insinuations,  without  affording  a  tittle 
of  proof  to  support  them,  that  an  accurate  numerical  statement- is 
untnie. 

I  now  desire  to  afford  explanations  which  have  been  asked  relative 
to  the  following  very  important  subject.  It  has  been  said,  and  most 
naturally,  '\«^hat  guarantee  is  there  against  poisonir^  if  the  remains 
are  burned,  and  it  is  no  longer  possible,  as  after  burial,  to  reproduce 
the  body  for  the  purpose  of  examination  ?  It  is  to  my  mind  a  suffi- 
cient reply  that,  regarding  only  "the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number,"  the  amount  of  evil  in  the  shape  of  disease  and  death  which 
results  from  the  present  system  of  burial  in  earth,  is  infinitely  larger 
than  the  evil  caused  by  secret  poisoning  is  or  could  be,  even  if  the 
practice  of  the  crime  were  very  considerably  to  increase.  Furthet*, 
the  appointment  of  officers  to  examine  and  certify  in  all  cases  of 
death  would  be  an  additional  and  very  efficient  safeguard.  But, — 
and  here  I  touch  on  a  very  impdrtant  subject, — Is  there  reason  to 
believe  that  our  present  precautions  in  the  matter  of  death-certificjtte 
against  the  danger  of  poisoning  are  what  they  ought  to  be  ?  I  think 
that  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  are  defective,  for  not  only  is  our 
system  inadequate  to  the  end  proposed,  but  it  is  less  efficient  bycJom- 
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paribon  than  that  adopted  by  foreign  goveraraents.     Our  exi 
arraogemeots  for    ascertaining  and  registering   the  cause   of  death 
are  very  lax,  and  give  rise,  as  we  shall  see,  to  serious  errorai    In 
order  to  attain  an  approach  to  certitude  in  this  iraportaut  matter,  I  b 
contend  that  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  nominate  in  every  district^ 
a  properly  qualified  inspector  to  certify  in  all  cases  to  the  fact  that 
death  has  taken  place,  to  satisfy  himself  as  far  as  possible  that  no 
foul  play  has  existed,  and  to  give  the  certifi-cate  accord  in  gly»     Tl 
would  relieve  the  medical  attendant  of  the  deceased  from  any  dia« 
agreeable    duty,  relative  to    inquiry  concerning  suspicious  circum- 
stances, if  any  have  been  observed.     Such  officers  exist  throughout 
the  large  cities  of  France  and  Germany,  and  the  system  is  more 
or  less    pursued   throughout    the    provinces.      In  Paris,  no  burial 
can  take  place  without  the  written  pennission  of   the    "  Mddecin- 
V^rificateur  ;'*  and  whether  we  adopt  Cremation  or   not,  such   an 
officer  might,  with  advantage,  be  appointed  here,* 

For  perhaps  it  is  not  generally  known,  even,  as  it  would  $eem,| 
by  those  who  have  emphasized  so  notably  the  objection  in  ques«: 
tion  to  Cremation,  that  many  bodies  are  buried  in  this  country 
without  any  medical  certificate  at  all ;  and  that  among  these,  any 
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*  Tlie  practioe  referred  to  let  thus  regulated  : — 

Tlie  foUowicg  is  the  text  of  the  French  law.  Code  NapoMon,  Article  77.  "  Ai 
inliiiination  ne  sera  faite  aans  une  antorisatioDj  sur  papier  libre  et  sans  frais,  de 
Tofficier  de  T^tat  civil,  qui  ne  pourra  la  delivrer  qu'aprda  e'etre  transport^  aapr^  de 
la  per^nne  d^oedc'e  poiir  s'asaurer  du  d4c^  et  que  24  hetires  apr^  le  dMs,  han  \m 
caa  pr^rua  par  les  ri^glemeiita  de  police." 

Thus  the  verification  of  the  decease  mtiat  always  be  made  by  a  civil  officer  ia 
person  ;  vix.,  bj  the  Mayor  of  the  town,  or  bj  someone  he  shaU  appoint  The  law, 
however,  is  executed  differentlj  in  Paria  and  in  the  province*.  In  Paris,  the  T^rifi- 
cation  is  mode  exolumvely  by  medical  men  appointed  for  this  purpose  in  each 
"  quartier/*  Their  functions  ajre  defined  by  au  Act  of  the  31st  of  December.  1821. 
As  scx)n  as  a  death  ia  reported,  the  eivil  officer  communicates  with  the  medical  man 
of  the  *'  quartier'*  in  which  the  deceased  resided,  and  awaits  the  report  to  decide  (in 
concert  with  the  deceased's  friends)  at  what  hour  burial  should  take  place.  Thu 
mediciij  man  attends  at  the  residence  indicated,  acquaints  himself  with  all  (be 
circumstances  of  the  illnesai  and  reports  in  writing  relative  to  the  following  par- 
ticulars :— 1.  The  christian  and  surname  of  the  deceased  ;  2.  The  sex  ;  a  If 
married  or  not  ;  4.  llie  age  :  5«  The  profeaaion  ?  6*  The  exact  date  and  hour  of  the 
deo^kse  i  7*  The  **  qti artier,'*  the  street,  the  number  and  story  of  the  house  in  which 
it  ocGuized  ;  B.  The  nature  of  the  illness,  and  if  there  be  any  reason  for  making  an 
SiiitcpBy  ;*D,  The  duration  of  the  illness  ;  HA  The  name  of  the  persons  who  provided 
the  medicines;  II.  The  names  of  the  doctors  and  others  who  attended  the  case. 
Besides  this  verification  made  by  the  doctors  belonging  to  each  "quarticr  **  of  Pariiv  bf 
an  order  of  the  Prefect  of  the  [Seine,  April  ISyO,  a  committee  was  formed  to  watoh 
over  the  service.  The  medical  men  who  attt:at  the  facts  connected  with  death  at 
Paris  are  called  the  "  Medecins-VLrifi eaten rs  de«  d<5ces.** 

In  Vienna^  a  similar  document  is  always  prepared,  and  perhaps  with  still  grettler 
eire  and  minuteness.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Munich,  Frankfort^  OeaevB,  mj^ 
other  Cootmental  cities* 
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number  of  deaths  by  poison  may  have  taken  place  for  anything 
that  anybody  knows.  Is  it  in  the  provinces  chiefly  that  this  lax 
practice  exists  ?  No  doubt,  and  more  particularly  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Wales.  But  it  occurs  also  in  the  heart  of  London.  A  good 
many  certificates  of  death  are  signed  every  year  in  London  by  some 
non-medical  persons.  In  one  metropolitan  parish,  not  long  ago, 
which  I  can  name  but  do  not,  above  forty  deaths  were  registered  in 
a  year  on  the  mere  statement  of  neighbours  of  the  deceased  No. 
medical  certificate  was  procurable,  and  no  inquest  was  held ;  the 
bodies  were  buried  without  inquiry.  This  practice  is  not  illegal ; 
and,  in  my  opinion,  it  goes  far  to  make  a  case  for  the  appointment  of 
a  "  Medecin-Y^rificateur."  During  the  existence  of  pestilence  espe- 
cially, such  a  safeguard  is  necessary.  Before  I  quit  this  subject,  let 
me  make  a  brief  extract  from  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Simon  before 
the  Royal  Sanitary  Commission  in  1869,  from  which  it  appears  that 
medical  certification  of  death  is  not  the  rule,  but  the  exception,  in 
some  districts  of  Wales.     He  says : — 

'^  The  returns  of  death  made  to  the  Registrar-General  are  necessarily 
imperfect  ....  We  had  to  make  inquiry  on  one  occasion  as  to  the  sup- 
posed veiy  large  prevalence  of  phthisis  in  some  of  the  South  Wales 
counties.  ....  It  turned  out  that  this  great  appearance  of  phthisis  in 
the  death  registers  depended  upon  the  fact  that  the  causes  of  death  were 
only  exceptionally  certified  by  medicbl  men.  I  remember  that  in  one  case 
only  15  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  had  been  medically  certified.  The  non- 
medical certifiers  of  death  thought  that  *  consumption '  was  a  good  word  to 
cover  death  generally,  so  that  any  one  who  died  somewhat  slowly  was  put 
down  as  dying  of  'consumption/  and  this  appeared  in  the  Registrar- 
General's  returns  as  phthisis.*' 

Dr.  Sutherland  long  ago  called  attention  to  this  matter.  I  quote 
his  remarks  from  the  work  above  named.  Referring  to  Paris,  Munich, 
and  other  cities,  he  says  : — 

''Where  there  are  regularly  appointed  verificators  ....  who  are  gene- 
rally medical  men  in  practice  ....  the  districts  of  the  city  are  divided 

between  them The  instructions  under  which  these  ofl&cers  act  are 

of  a  veiy  stringent  character,  and  the  procedure  is  intended  to  obviate  pre- 
mature interment,  and  to  detect  crime.  The  French  and  the  German 
method  of  verification  is  intended  to  be  preventive.  A  number  of  instances 
were  mentioned  to  me  in  which  crimes  which  would  othei-wise  have  escaped 
notice  were  detected  by  the  keen  and  practised  eye  of  the  Verificator,  and 
the  general  opinion  certainly  was  that  much  crime  was  prevented."  * 

This  is  but  an  episode  in  treating  of  Cremation  :  a  very  important 
one  nevertheless.  I  have  therefore  thought  it  right  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  advocating  a  more  stringent  provision  than  now  exists 
for  an  official  inspection  and  certificate  in  all  cases  of  death. 

♦  Op.  dt. 
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Lastly,  it  would  be  possible,  at  much  less  cost  than  is  at  pfesent 
incurred  for  burial,  to  preserve,  in  every  case  of  death,  the  stomach 
and  a  portion  of  one  of  the  viscera,  say  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years  or 
thereabouts,  so  that  in  the  event  of  toy  suspicion  subsequently  occur* 
ring,  greater  facility  for  examination  would  exist  than  by  the  pfesent 
method  of  exhumation.  Nothing  could  be  more  certein  toebeck  the 
designs  of  the  poisoner  than  the  knowledge  that  the  proofe  of  h» 
crime,  instead  of  being  buried  in  the  earth  (from  whence,  as  a  fact> 
not  one  in  a  hundred  thousand  is  ever  disinterred  for  exatnintettion) 
are  safely  preserved  in  a  public  office,  and  that  they  can  be  prodneed 
againert  him  at  any  moment.  The  universal  application  of  this  plan, 
although  easily  practicable,  is  however  Obviously  unnecessary.  It  k 
quite  certain  that  no  pretext  for  such  conservation  can  exist  in  more 
than  one  instance  in  every  five  hundred  deaths.  In  the  remainder, 
the  fatal  result  would  be  attributed  without  mistake  to  some  nattiral 
cnuse — as  deXjay,  fevei',  consumption,  or  other  malady^  the  signs  of 
which  are  clear  even  to  a  tyro  in  the  medical  art  But  in  any  caae  in 
which  the  slightest  doubt  arises  in  the  mind  of  the  medical  attendant, 
or  in  which  the  precaution  is  desired  or  suggested  by  a  Relative,  or 
whenever  the  subject  himself  may  have  desired  it,  nothing  would  be 
easier  than  to  make  the  requisite  conservation.  As' before  stated,  tl^ 
existence  of  an  official  verificator  would  relieve  the  ordinary  medifcai 
attendant  of  the  case  from  active  interference  in  the  matter.  If  tbM 
the  public  is  earnest  in  its  endeavour  to  render  exceedingly  difficult 
or  impossible  the  crime  of  secret  poisoning, — ^and  it  ought  to  be  so  if 
the  objection  to  Cremation  on  this  ground  is  a  valid  one,  the  socmer 
some  measures  are  taken  to  this  end  the  better,  whether  burial  in 
eailh  or  Cremation  be  the  future  method  of  treating  our  dead. 

I  must  add  one  word  in  reply  to  a  critic  who  rather  hastily  objected 
that  the  estimate  in  my  original  paper  of  the  mean  cost  of  buriala 
in  London  as  about  £10  per  head  is  too  high.  I  have  re-examined 
my  calculation  and  find  it,  if  in  error  at  all,  too  low.  Curiously 
enough,  in  going  through  Dr.  Edwin  Chad  wick's  work,  already  referred 
to,  for  other  purposes,  I  find  that  he  also  made  a  similar  calculation 
thirty  yeak^  ago,  and  that  his  estimate  is  rather  higher  than  mine. 
He  puts  it  at  more  than  £600,000  for  the  metropolis,  when  the 
population  was  a  little  more  than  one-half  what  it  is  noW ;  I 
reckoned  £800,000  for  the  year  1873.  And  he  considers  the  cost  of 
funerals  for  England  and  Wales  to  be,  at  that  time,  nearly  five 
millions  sterling.  He  includes  cost  of  transit,  which  I  omit,  as  being 
necessary  equally  with  Ci-emation  and  burial,  so  that  the  difference 
between  us  is  not  considerable. 

To  sum  up : — 

For  the    purposes   of    Cremation   nothing    is   required    but   an 
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apparatus  of  a  suitable  kind,  the   construction  of  which  is  well  ^ 
understood  and   easy  to  accomplish.      With  such  apparatus  the 
process  is  rapid  and  inoffensive,  and  the  result  is  perfect.     The  space 
necessary  for  the  purpose  is  small,  and  but  little  skilled  labour  is 
wanted. 

Not  only  is  its  employment  compatible  with  religious  rites,  but  it 
enables  them  to  be  conducted  with  greater  ease  and  with  far  greater 
safety  to  the  attendants  than  at  a  cemetery.  For  example,  burial 
takes  place  in  the  open  air,  and  necessitates  exposure  to  all  weathers> 
while  Cremation  is  necessarily  conducted  within  a  building,  which 
may  be  constructed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  mourners  and 
attendants  in  relation  to  comfort  and  taste. 

Cremation  destroys  instantly  all  infectious  quality  in  the  body 
submitted  to  the  pifocess,  and  eSbctually  presents  the  possibility  of 
other  injury  to  the  living  firom  the  remains  at  any  future  time.  All 
care  to  prevent  such  evil  is  obviously  unnecessary,  atfd  ceases  fiom 
the  moment  the  process  commences.  The  aim  of  Cremation  is  to 
prevent  the  process  of  putrefaction. 

On  the  other  hand.  Burial  cannot  be  conducted  without  serious 
risks  to  the  living,  and  great  care  is  required  to  render  them  incon- 
siderable with  our  present  population.  Costly  cemeteries  also  are 
necessary  with  ample  space  for  all  possible  demands  upon  it,  and  com- 
plete isolation  from  the  vicinity  of  the  living,  to  ensure,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  absence  of  danger  to  them. 

It  is  a  process  designed  essentially  to  prolong  decay  and  putrefac- 
tion with  all  its  attendant  mischief;  and  the  best  that  can  be 
affirmed  of  it  is,  that  in  the  course  of  many  years  it  arrives,  by  a 
process  which  •  is  antagonistic  to  the  health  of  survivors,  at  results 
similar  to,  but  less  complete,  than  Cremation  produces  in  an  hour 
without  injury  to  *iny. 

Henrt  Thompson. 


ON  THE  NATURE  AND  LIMITS  OF  MUSICAL 
EXPRESSION. 


TO  defise  the  precise  functions  of  Music,  and  to- fix  its  place  in  a 
scheme  of  Fine  Arts,  has  proved  one  of  the  most  intricate 
problems  in  that  intricate  science  called,  since  Baumgarten,  .Esthetics. 
And  this  dijBSculty  may  easily  be  seen  to  spring  from  the  unique 
character  of  the  art.  While  the  other  arts  of  Painting,  Sculpture, 
and  Poetry  are  distinctly  concerned  with  representing  some  facts  or 
aspects  of  nature,  material  objects  or  events  in  human  life.  Music 
appears  at  first  sight  to  have  no  such  representative  aim.  Indeed 
one  finds  that  some  writers — for  example,  Zimmermann — have 
contended  that  the  whole  province  of  this  art  is  to  construct,  in 
perfect  freedom  from  ulterior  claims,  the  most  beautiful  arrangements 
of  tones  and  harmonies.  A  curious  illustration  of  the  perplexities 
to  which  the  subject  of  the  exact  function  of  music  has  given  rise 
may  be  found  in  the  classification  of  the  arts  proposed  by  Schopen- 
hauer. Setting  out  from  his  two  fundamental  conceptions.  Will,  the 
thing  in  itself  or  noumenon,  and  Idea,  the  immediate  objectivity  of 
Will  in  a  particular  stage,  he  ranks  all  the  other  arts  according  to 
the  gradation  of  Idea  which  they  severally  represent.  But  as  he 
could  not  well  fit  music  into  this  scheme  of  objectified  wills,  he 
resolved  to  accord  to  this  form  of  art  the  dignity  of  imaging  not  Idea» 
but  Will  itself. 
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At  the  same  time  a  deeper  reflexion  has  suggested  that  music, 
i?hile  superficially  opposed  to  the  imitative  arts,  has  at  bottom 
certain  subtle  affinities  with  them.  So  distant  a  thinker  as  Plato, 
though  he  discarded  the  idea  of  a  musical  art  independent  of  poetry 
and  dance,  saw  that  it  might  be  made  an  instrument  of  moral 
culture,  because  of  the  affinities  existing  between  rhythmic  and 
harmonic  (melodious)  movement  and  the  motions  of  the  souL 
Aristotle,  whose  estimate  of  Art  was  so  much  higher  than  Plato's, 
sought  to  bring  music  under  a  conception  of  artistic  imitation  {fiCfiriais) 
by  attributing  to  it,  apart  from  words,  the  power  of  representing 
human  actions,  dispositions  (rjOrj),  and  feelings.  Similarly,  among 
many  other  modem  writers  on  sesthetic  subjects,  Kant  and  Hegel 
have  distinctly  recognised  that  music  has  to  embody  and  portray 
the  subjective  and  emotional  life  of  the  mind. 

Yet  even  now  there  is  but  little  definite  agreement  with  respect 
to  the  precise  scope  of  musical  representation.  Not  to  dwell  here  on 
the  question  revived  by  the  school  of  Wagner,  whether  music  is 
capable  of  representing  anything  worthy  and  satisfying  if  divorced 
from  words,  I  may  point  to  the  doctrine  proclaimed  by  Weisse,  that 
the  art  of  tone  is  not  concerned  with  imaging  any  definite  activity, 
whether  of  material  nature  or  of  mind,  but  aims  at  symbolising  the 
universal  relations  of  all  activity ;  and  to  the  courageous  assertion  of 
Hanslick,  that  while  the  art  is  wholly  unable  to  represent  feeling, 
since  every  emotion  rests  on  definite  ideas  and  judgments,  it  can 
represent,  by  the  analogy  of  audible  figure,  made  up  of  the  height, 
strength,  rapidity,  and  rhythm  of  sequent  tones,  the  visible  move- 
ments of  external  nature. 

In  view  of  this  general  uncertainty  as  to  the  precise  significance 
of  musical  sounds,  if  indeed  there  be  any  such  significance,  it  might 
well  appear  a  little  rash  to  attempt  a  new  solution  of  the  problem. 
Yet  a  reason  for  doing  so  may,  perhaps,  be  found  in  the  fact  that  a 
more  promising  direction  has  recently  been  given  to  the  inquiry  by 
the  attempts  of  Mr.  Spencer  and  Mr.  Darwin  to  connect  musical 
effects  with  a  long  series  of  ancestral  experiences,  human,  and, 
probably,  pre-human,  the  results  of  which  are  now  transmitted  to  the 
new-bom  individual  as  deeply  organised  associations.  What  the 
exact  amount  of  truth  may  be  in  the  particular  mode  of  derivation 
resorted  to  by  each  of  these  distinguished  biologists,  need  not  now 
concern  us.*  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  in  the  conception  of  musical 
effect  as  a  psychological  product,   in  the  growth  of  which  vocal 

*  Mr.  Darwin  atbributet  the  deep  emotioxial  effects  of  mnsio  to  assooiatiozis  wliich 
haiwe  grown  up  with  Tocal  expreasioxi  daring  the  interchanges  of  sexual  feeling, 
whereas  lir.  Spenoer  would  connect  them  with  the  vocal  utterance  of  emotion  in 
general. 
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phenomena  play  the  most  coaspicuous  part,  a  new  and  sure  foa 
fieema  opened  up  by  which  one  may  reach  a  scientific  basiii  for  thia  ^ 
interesting  SBsthetic  problem. 

Music,  as  I  have  elsewhere  sought  to  show,*  afifords  three  distinct 
orders  of  gratification.  First  of  all,  in  its  discrete  tones,  and  in  its 
melodious  and  harmonious  combinations,  it  satisfies  seemingly  simple 
sensibilities  of  the  ear.  Further,  in  its  arrangements  of  these  tonie 
elements  under  certain  form^  of  time,  accented  rhythm,  key,  and 
modulation  of  key,  it  presents  numerous  beauties  of  symmetry  aiid 
unity  wliich  gratefully  employ  the  intellectual  faculties.  Finally,  as 
most  are  agi^eed,  it  exercises  a  myateririus  spell  on  the  soul,  stirring 
deep  currents  of  emotion,  and  awakening  vague  ideas  of  the  Infinite^ 
the  Tragic,  and  the  Serene.  It  is  this  last  ingretlient  of  musical 
effect,  confessedly  the  most  subtle  and  tlie  most  fitted  to  elude 
scientific  detection,  which  will  now  occupy  us. 

On  first  reflexion,  one  may  easily  fail  to  find  anj^hing  suggestive 
in  a  long-sustained  musical  tone  or  chord  ;  and  certainly  theae  sounds  ' 
are  sufficiently  unlike  the  common  every-day  voices  of  nature.  It 
was  said,  indeed,  by  Lucretius  that  music  distinctly  imitates  birds; 
and  one  can  readily  imagine  a  child's  roind  impressed  by  the  few 
faint  analogies  music  and  unartistic  vocal  sound  so  obviously  offer* 
Yet  the  slightness  of  this  resemblance  between  musicjd  tones  and 
natural  sounds  is  not  pure  loss  to  the  art.  By  leaving  the  perceptive 
activities,  which  employ  themselves  on  objective  facts,  unoccupied,  it 
secures  more  scope  for  the  play  of  fclxe  subjective  and  emotional 
nature.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  contrasting  tones  and  colours. 
It  has  been  supposed,  by  Kant  among  others,  that  a  colour-art 
(Farbenkunst),  analogous  to  tone-art,  is  a  possible  invention,  and, 
indeed,  a  certain  abb^  did  attempt,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  to  construct  an  instrument,  after  the  manner  of  the  piano^ 
for  giving  a  rythmical  and  harmonious  sequence  of  colour  Without 
denying  the  possibility  of  such  an  art,  one  may  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  artistic  colours,  being  for  the  most  part  perfect  copies  of 
natural  tints,  would  necessarily  convey  to  the  mind  ideas  of  objects, 
and  Would  consequently  make  too  large  a  demand  on  the  percipient, 
and  leave  too  little  room  for  the  sentient  activities  of  the  mind,  to 
supply  an  testhetic  impression  perfectly  analogous  to  musical  effect. 

In  music,  then,  the  intellectual  acti\nties  are  not  called  away  to 

objective  realities  underlying  the  impressions,  and  have  to  find  their 

I  satisfaction  in  observing  the  formal  aspects  of  the  impressions  thetn- 

f selves.     Hence  the  fuU  delight  of  Sensation  whicli  the  art  is  said  to 

I  minister.     This  effect  is^  moreover,  not  so  simple  as  it  might  at  first 


•  ^'  Fortnightly  Ecview,"  April,  1872. 
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ajip^ar.  Every  airoBg  and  full  8eii3atioQ  not  only  involves,  an  inten9e 
element  of  feeling  in  itself,  but,  acting  as  a  stimulufi  to  the  cerebral 
activities,  produces  indirect  emotional  effects.  Tbus  a  powerful  ^nd 
sudden  fla«b  of  light  affords,  together  with  a  strong  visual  sensation, 
a  wide  emotional  agitation,  betrayed  by  numerous  moyqm.ents  of  the 
trunk  and  lipibs.  Ia  addition  to  the  intense  but  limited  qpij^cious- 
ness  implied  in  the  sensation,  tUere  is  the  diffused  consQipusness 
implied  in  the  geneiul  excite.ment  fdpjjowing.  In  the  case  of  ;music  this 
double. effect  is  easily  r<^GOgnizahle.  A  powerful  aad  sustaix^ed  tone, 
a  fall  chord,  and  a  rapid  seiies  of  such  chords,  illustrate  a  rising  scale 
botb  of  sensational  and  of  general  emotional  intensity.  .Apd  it  is  not 
^Wply.quA^ty  of  sound  which  determines  the  rSrUge  and  duration 
of^ihjs  ^MQCoridary  e^eot.  The  peculiar  timbre  of  some  instruments, 
afl»  for  Q]can^ple,  the  violin,  appears  to  aid  this  result  There  are 
certaiii  tlyobbing  toaes  of  this  potent  instrument  w}iich,  without 
asf^kening  ^ny  distinguisliable  variety  of  emotion  in  piy  mind> 
always,  a^m  to. ''  go  through  me,"  as  the  common  ^^pres/aipn  well 
dtfonb^it.*' 

Tb.iSk  then,  is  the  l^rst  and  fundamental  iaot  in  the  exp|,anation  of 
the  upjque  influences  of  music.  Without  it  tliere  does  not  se^m  any 
mode  gf ,  acspounting  for  the  deep  range  and  ipysterious  vagueness  of 
ita^efifie^t^  But  this  is  only  one  step  tpwar^s  the  needed  sgluti^. 
A.  aiQQOivd  question  arises  as  to  the  particular  direction  in  the 
aMtOtioi;)^  ai^  ideal  mind  which  these  secondary  waves  of  tonic  efiG^ct 
ane  likely  to  taka  Are  there,  it  may  be  asked,  apy  fact«  in  the 
peculiar  constiiiction  of  th^  human  mind  which  would  point  to 
definite  channels  for  this  diffused  stream  of  mental  activity?  In 
order  W  solve  this  point,  it  is  simply  needful  to  recal  the  gcjjiLeral 
pbysiolcsgico-psyqhological  truth,  that  streams  of  nervous  influence, 
wherever  s^t  up,  tend  to  rpsh  with  greatest  force  into  channel^  lying 
in  the  closest  organic  connectioi;i  with  the  initial  ch^innels,  and  that 
naenjbal  agitation  bowevei*  stimulated,  tends  to  transform  itself  into 
definite  feelings  most  intimately  associated  with  the  original  feeling. 

jThe  reader  will  have  anticipated  that  this  line  of  inquiry  bripgs  us 
to  the  vocal  phenomena  rendered  so  prominent  in  Mr.  Spencer's 
theory  of  musia  Tbat  musical  tones  present  the  clospst  analogies 
to  the  human  voice  as  affected  by  emotion  and  servii^  as  its  ex- 
pression, and  th^t  in  this  manner  the  art  is  able  to  stir  so  many 
cecognutajble  shades  of  emotion  in  the  listener  s  mind,  has  been 
recognised -more  or  less  clearly  by  nearly  all  writers  on  tlie  subject, 
whether  speculative  or  critical.  Indeed  the  common  modes  of  de- 
scribij^.  the  effects  of  music,  using  as  they  do  analogies  drawn  from 

•  Hence  Mr.  Spenoer  hardly  seems  quite  exact  in  affirming  without  qualificatioB 
tfaattbe  huBim  voioe  ia  ncceaaanlj  the  pv)3t.e£B«ctiTe.of  inatruments. 
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the  outpouriDg  of  joy  and  grief  in  vocal  sounds,  appear  to  point  very 
distinctly  to  this  interpretation  of  musical  symbols. 

The  conclusion  to  which  a  subjective  analysis  of  musical  effect 
appeal's  to  lead  us  is  confirmed,  moreover,  by  the  history  of  the 
genesis  and  development  of  music.  Its^  earliest  forms  seem  to  have 
been  simply  slight  intensifications  of  that  natural  cadence  and 
rhythm  which  a  flow  of  emotion  impresses  on  vocal  utterance.  Not 
even  distinct  or  discrete  tones  of  uniform  pitch  were  at  first  em- 
ployed, the  melodies  of  this  primitive  song  sliding  continuously 
without  appreciable  break  of  pitch,  just  as  one  finds  occurring  to-day 
in  Oriental  music,  and  in  many  of  the  popular  airs  of  Southern 
Europe  as  sung  by  the  native  peasants.  This  naive  form  of  art  was^ 
moreover,  uniformly  accompanied  by  dance  or  rhythmic  movements, 
the  whole  play  of  voice  and  moving  limb  serving  to  express  a  deep 
internal  sentiment.  The  long  processes  by  which  the  art  has  grown 
from  this  crude  shape  to  the  elaborate  forms  familiar  to  ourselves,  in 
which  range  of  pitch,  time,  melody,  harmony,  and  co-ordination  of 
simultaneous  movements  have  been  carried  to  so  great  a  complexity, 
at  the  same  time  outgi'owing  the  capacities  of  the  human  voice,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  slow  tentative  progress  towards  the  realization  of 
the  fullest  and  most  various  beauty  of  tonic  form.  But  has  this 
progress  involved  a  'pari  passu  decline  in  expressive  power  1  As 
the  germ  of  musical  art  has  become  gradually  loosened  and  separated 
from  its  natural  stem,  has  it  lost  the  most  essential  characters  of  its 
parentage?  And,  if  not,  by  what  means  has  the  representative 
ftmction  been  presei-ved,  and,  it  may  be,  enlarged  ? 

Recalling  what  has  been  said  respecting  the  wide  stimulative  effects 
of  musical  sensation,  one  may  easily  see  that  while  modem  music  is 
in  external  fonn  very  far  removed  from  pre-artistic  and  spontaneous 
vocal  utterance,  it  may  still  by  force  of  multitudinous  faint  analogies 
be  fitted  to  revive  vast  regions  of  emotional  consciousness.  Even  if 
less  definitely  like  vocal  expression,  and  more  subordinated  to  laws  of 
form  and  beauty,  it  may  still  be  capable  of  very  deep  and  wide  effects 
as  an  indirect  exponent  of  human  feeling  and  thought 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  structure  of  music,  as  we  now  know 
it,  will  indeed  convince  us  that  underneath  so  much  that  is  purely 
artificial,  or  rather  ai-tistic,  there  lie  deeper  traits  which  still  link  the 
art  with  the  simple  instinctive  activities  of  the  human  voice.  A  brief 
account  of  these  will  constitute,  then,  our  next  step  towards  a  compre- 
hension of  the  highest  significance  of  complex  modem  music. 

The  analogies  between  music  and  vocal  sounds  may  be  found  both 
in  the  elements  of  the  art  and  in  its  combinations  or  arrangementSw 
Tbe  former  again  may  be  sub-divided  into  direct  and  indirect  re- 
semblances.   Among  elements  of  direct  resemblance  I  should  reckon 
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pitoh,  intensity^  timbre,  change  of  pitch  or  interval,  as  great  or  small, 
And  duration  and  rapidity  of  tone.     Each  of  these  attributes  may  be 
iisc^vered  more  or  less  distinctly  in  natural  vocalization.    With  re- 
ip^ct  to  pitch,  it  has  been  remarked  that  spontaneous  emotional' 
itt^^rance  commonly  produces  a  gradual  sliding  of  continuous  tone 
til^laer  than  a  series  of  tones  of  distinct  pitch.    Tet,  as  Mr.  Spencer 
das  fihown,  even  in  eveiy-day  vocal  expression,  especially  of  the  more' 
eioited  energetic  kind,  one  may  notice  wide  leaps  of  the  voice  through 
loag  intervals ;  and  with  attention  we  can  easily  detect  in  voices 
{axniliar  to  us  some  characteristic  prevailing  height  of  tone.    The 
variations  of  timbre  in  the  human  voice  accompanying  changes  in  the 
prompting  feeling  are  veiy  curious,  and  every  reflective  amateur  must 
have  remarked  the  differences  of  expressive  character  which  pecu- 
liarities of  timbre  give  to  the  several  musical  instruments.    Intensity- 
tod  rajridity  are  too  obviously  common  to  vocal  and  musical  tones  to 
n^ceflBitate  a  Special  illustration  of  the  fact 

In  the  elements  of  music  having  indirect  affinity  with  vocal  sounds 
something  is  due  to  analogies,  not  between  different  impressions  of 
«mnd,  but  between  these  sensations  and  other  orders  of  feeling.  Thus, 
fof  example,  melodious  sequence,  though  no  doubt  suggested  in  its 
wm^ert  forms  by  vocal  sounds — ^for  apart  from  any  involuntary  follow- 
ing of  the  ear,  the  simplest  intervals  of  octave  and  fifth  are  probably, 
•fter  transitions  to  adjacent  tones,  the  easiest  for  vocal  execution— owes 
aeoDiiderable  part  of  its  expressive  character  to  its  peculiar  effect  on 
the  mind.    When  a  melodious  interval  is  sweet  and  natural,  or  strange 
*nd  harsh,  the  slight  amount  of  direct  resemblance  between  it  and 
^ocal  sounds  easily  leads  the  listener  to  interpret  the  whole  character 
*8  vocal  and  expressive.   '  Similarly  with  the  harmony  and  discord  of 
simultaneous  tones.      The  co-ordination   of  two  or  more  tones  of 
^rent  pitch,  intensity,  &c.,  was  probably  first  suggested  by  the 
common  phenomenon  of  sympathetic  vocal  expression  by  different 
persons.    And  similarities  and  contrasts  in  the  pitch,  intensity,  direc- 
tion of  interval  and  rapidity  of  two  or  more  series  of  tones,  clearly 
lutve  their  prototypes  in  varying  relations  among  the  simultaneous 
utterances  of  several  voices.   Thus  the  convergence  of  two  series  from 
*^de  interval  to  perfect  unison,  or  from  greatly  unequal  to  equal 
intensities  or  rapidities,  directly  resembles  familiar  vocal  changes 
4mng  the  interchanges  of  emotion  which  make  up  a  considerable 
pturt  cf  simple  social  life.  And  so  it  happens  that  the  new  and  artistic 
ingredient  of  harmony,*  with  its  painful  correlate,  comes,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  element  of  melody,  to  simulate  an  analogy  with  vocal 
expression.  A  pleasing  harmony  becomes  the  equivalent  for  emotional 
agreement  ambi^  two  voices,  while  a  discord  appears  to  pourtray  their 
emotional  disagreement.    A  third  musical  quality  which  becomes  in 
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a  similar  maDner  transformed  into  a  seemingly  vocal  one,  is  tonaUtjjf 
or  the  rulbg  of  a  fundamental  key-note.     This  element,  too,  was  pro 
bably  first  suggested  by  the  medium  pitch  which  the  spontaneou 
voice  adopts.     As  a  point  of  quiet  repose  after  wide  elevations  and 
depressions,  this  primitive  fact  seems  to  furnish  the  prototype  of  the 
restful  satisfactory  tonic.     This  being  ^o,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how 
we  attribute  a  vocal  significance  to  the  elaborate  relations  of  key,  re* 
garding  each  note  of  the  scale  as  the  equivalent  of  a  certain  vocal  ^ 
transition  from  the  medium  and  normal  pitch  of  quiet  customar]^ 
expression. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  complete  simulation  of  these  at- 
tributes of  the  natural  voice  by  the  artistic  inventions  of  melody, 
hai'mony,  and  key,  has  been  rendered  possible  by  the  long  predomi- 
nance of  song,  as  the  earliest  and  most  popular  variety  of  musia 
Such  artistic  experiences  add  new  aflSnities  and  associations  to  those 
of  pre-artistic  and  natural  experiences,  confirming  the  tendency  of 
the  listener  to  interpret  every  aspect  of  musical  tone,  by  whatever^ 
instrument  produced,  as  a  vocal  utterance.  ■ 

Pagiing  now  from  the  eleraent^s  employed  by  music  to  the  combi- 
nation and  co-ordination  of  these  in  artistic  composition,  one  may  find 
still  further  points  of  affinity  with  instinctive  vocal  action.  Although 
a  finished  song,  say  one  of  Schubert  s  or  Mendelssohn  s,  not  to  spe-ak 
of  complex  instrumental  compositions,  may  at  first  hearing  seem 
to  be  very  unlike  a  chain  of  voca!  utterances  prompted  by  changing 
feeling,  there  are  neveiiheless  distinct  analogies  in  the  ordering  of 
musical  paits  to  the  sequences  of  the  natural  voice.  Thus  in  both 
one  may  find  not  only  great  variations  in  the  force,  pitch,  an|| 
rapidity  of  the  sounds  making  up  the  series,  but,  further,  a  certain 
duration  of  the  whole,  a  prevailing  force  or  intensity  and  rapidity  of 
found,  together  with  a  large  regulating  movement  of  rise  and 
cadence,  and  a  general  tendency  to  reveit  to  the  point  of  re^t  supplied 
by  the  tonic  of  the  fundamental  key.  Although  no  simply  spon- 
taneous vocal  utterance  falls  into  the  regular  order  prescribed  by 
t^he  laws  of  musical  time,  yet  faint  adumbrations  of  equal  rhythm  are 
certainly  furnished  by  vocal  expression.  Each  vaiiety  of  this  ex- 
presaion  has  a  roughly  assignable  length,  rapidity,  complexity 
change,  and  so  on,  and  hence  one  naturally  comes  to  read  in 
forms  of  musical  structure  the  symbols — elaborated  and  idealiz 
it  is  true — of  that  play  of  vocaJ  activity,  with  the  alternating 
pulses  of  daily  life,  which  long  preceded  all  art,  and  still  present 
itself  as  one  of  our  most  familiar  experiences. 

Now,  however  vague  some  of  these  resemblances  between  musical 
form  and  spontaneous  vocal  expression  may  be,  the  whole  sum  of 
such  affinities  is  quite  sufiScient  to  produce  a  very  marked  mental 
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eflfect.  There  being,  as  we  have  seen,  little  or  nothing  in  the  im- 
pressions of  music  to  call  forth  the  perceptive  energies  to  objective 
realities  beyond,  and  there  being,  on  the  other  hand,  a  large  available 
stream  of  emotional  influence  in  the  stimulative  side  of  tones,  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  even  vaguely  marked  channels  of  suggestion  will  be 
instantly  filled  by  the  pressure  of  the  current.  And  what  one  might 
thus  infer  d  priori,  one  may  observe  in  actual  fact.  The  well-recog- 
nized effects  of  music  on  wide  r^ons  of  consciousness  may  be  seen 
to  illustrate  this  deep-lying  relation  between  the  art  of  tone  and  the 
natural  imdirected  actions  of  the  inarticulate  voice. 

The  links  of  association  now  considered  appear  to  invest  music 
with  three  kinds  of  representative  character.  First  of  all,  by  the 
simplest  action  of  association,  musical  tones  seem  to  *typify  vocal 
action  itself,  looked  on  as  a  conscious  play  of  muscular  energy. 
Secondly,  by  a  further  process  they  revive  ,and  render  mgre  or  less 
distinctly  recognizable  to  consciousness,  varieties  of  emotional  agita- 
tion, such  as  usually  vent  themselves  in  like  vocal  sounds.  Finally, 
by  a  stiU  longer  process  of  thought,  these  re-awakened  feelings  are 
projected  in  fancy  behind  the  musical  tones,  so  that  these  s»em  to 
be  the  utterances  of  another  soul  stirred  to  emotional  movement. 
Each  of  these  orders  of  characAer  deserves  special  description  and 
illustration. 

The  first  class  of  expressive  characters  may  be  called  the  dymimic 
attributes  of  music.  This  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  accent,  or 
the  emphatic  strength  of  tones,  but  it  seems  better  fitted  to  denote 
all  suggestions  of  force  or  energy.  As  Mr.  Spencer  has  shown,  the 
equivalents  of  vocal  energy  in  music  are  emphasis,  rapidity,  distance 
of  pitch  from  a  certain  average  level,  and  width  of  interval  Strong 
tones,  and  rapid  sequences  of  tones  clearly  imply  by  suggestion  large 
amounts  of  vocal  enei'gy.  With  respect  to  pitch  it  seems  probable 
not  only  that  very  high  and  very  deep  notes,  as  remote  from  the 
plane  of  easiest  vocal  execution,  represent  large  amounts  of  force,  but 
that  height  has  an  additional  dynamic  value.  Rising  intervals  in 
melody  usually  increase  in  emphasis  while  falling  intervals  decrease. 
A  descent  to  the  key-note  is  more  restful  than  an  ascent  to  the  same 
note,  and  so  the  former  is  commonly  written  dimi/n/uendo,  while  the 
latter  is  written  crescendo.  It  seems  possible  that  as  the  human  voice 
produces  its  loud  and  distinct  sounds  at  a  high  pitch,  whereas  its  very 
low  notes  are  necessarily  feeble  and  unpenetrating,  special  associar 
tions  may  have  arisen  between  height  and  intensity  of  tona  By 
these  means,  then,  music  calls  up  nascent  feelings  of  muscular  energy, 
and  so  assumes  a  djmamic  aspect.  In  the  easy  and  the  energetic,  in 
the  painfully  strained  and  the  profoundly  mighty  characters  of  music, 
we  may  see  the  various  effects  producible  by  skilful  modification  and 
arrangement  of  these  elements  of  association. 
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Nor  are  these  suggestions  of  form  confined  to  purely  vocal 
memories.  The  exercise  of  the  voice  has  been  connected  by  abun- 
dant experiences  with  other  and  motor  activities  of  body  and  limb. 
More  particularly  in  those  states  of  pleasurable  spontaneous  action 
which  characterize  a  healthy  and  robust  youth,  shoutings  and  bafflings 
of  voice  have  gone  hand  in  hand  with  runnings,  leapings,  and  quiet 
-rhythmic  swayings.  From  these  experiences  springs  the  natural 
association  of  music  and  dance,  which  Plato  said  could  not  be  dis- 
solved, since  the  simultaneous  impulse  to  vocal  sound  and  bodily 
motion  is  common  to  all  young  animals.*  Hence,  too,  that  common 
tendency  to  sway  body  and  limb  under  the  influence  of  the  more 
simple  musical  rhythms,  as  dance  melodies.  And  these  suggestions 
clearly  involve  Bsunt  ideal  revivals  of  the  elating  joys  of  exuberant 
.motion,  the  pleasure  of  mere  expenditure  of  force  and  of  muscular 
exertion,  together  with  the  exhilarating  feelings  of  movement  itself. 
In  this  manner  music  acquires  much  of  its  cheering  powers ;  its  deeply 
stimulative  capabilities,  which  of  themselves  would  tend  to  excite 
the  motor  activities,  being  aided  by  defiiiite  associations  of  muscular 
actionH  AxkI  this  side  of  music  is  in  direct  contrast  to  the  passive 
.and  more  purely  emotional  side.  A  style  of  music  which  stirs  a 
large  measure  of  this  active  consciousness  may  excite  comparatively 
little  of  feeling  proper,  of  the  joy  and  sadness  that  alternate  and 
mingle  in  our  emotional  life. 

The  order  of  musical  composition  that  appears  to  appeal  most  dis- 
tinctly to  the  active,  as  contrasted  With  the  passive,  consciousness  of 
a  listener,  is  that  which  is  marked  by  a  simple  regularity^  of  rhythm, 
time  and  accent  being  distributed  according  to  an  easy  and  obvious 
principle.  For  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  simple  grateful  rhythm,  either 
that  of  two  alternating  movements,  or  at  most  a  triple  time,  that  the 
simultaneous  outpouring  of  spontaneous  energy  in  voice  and  motion 
tends  to  shape  itself.  Hence  these  effects  are  most  easily  seen  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  musical  composition,  as  in  dance  measures,  marches, 
&c.,  where  a  sharply  dividing  accent  recurs  with  every  simple  division 
of  time  or  bar. 

In  more  complex  musical  structures  the  suggestions  of  conscious 
energy  and  of  grateful  movement  scarcely  attain  to  the  rank  of  dis- 
tinct feelings.  Yet  even  here  one  may  observe  their  influence.  For 
what  is  the  well-known  interpretation  of  music  as  the  play  of  Nature's 
forces  but  the  projection  of  ideas  of  vocal  and  other  actions  behind  the 
tones  which  are  thus  transformed  into  displays  of  an  objective  might? 
Musical  tones  can  in  dim  outline  imitate  some  few  of  nature's  sounds, 
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voices  of  wind  and  water,  crash  and  roar,  and  other  aspects  of 
volume  or  quantity  in  sound.  Far  more  powerfully,  however,  it 
awakens  memories  of  our  own  conscious  energies*  Hence  a  grand 
orchestral  volume  of  tonCi  by  stining  myriads  of  such  vague  feelings, 
and  at  the  same  time  supplying  dim  ideal  shapes  for  tliese  impulses, 
may  easily  seem  transmuted  into  the  splendid  simultaneous  rush  of 
Nature's  energies,  whether  in  cliaotic  separation  or  hai-monious  order. 
And  thas  it  becomes  possible  to  speak  faucifully  of  a  more  definite 
dynamic  character  in  a  piece  of  music,  as  when  Beethoven  says  of 
the  grand  ton^ent  of  sound  in  the  first  movement  of  bis  C  Minor 
Symphony  :  "  Fate  is  knocking  at  the  gate  ''  (Das  Schicksal  klopft 
an  die  Pforte), 

Yet  music,  while  conveying  these  vague  ideas  of  motor  energ}% 
conveys  still  more  copiously  ideal  shadows  of  the  emotional  life  which 
is  more  or  less  associated  with  all  muscular  activities  when  not 
voluntarily  put  forth,  and  which  holds  such  fin  intimate  relation  to 
vocal  action  as  the  great  instrument  of  expression.  How  finely  and 
truly  music  expounds  the  emotionid  experiences  of  lile  appears  to 
be  a  familiar  tnith.  Yet  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  perceive  what  are 
the  precise  shades  of  feeling  it  expresses,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  there 
is  still  much  discussion  as  to  the  limits  of  this  expression.  A  more 
^equate  understanding  of  this  point  may  be  rendered  possible  by 
carefully  examining  the  mental  process  by  means  of  which  music  is 
able  to  awaken  faint  pulsations  of  a  past  emotion. 

When  a  plaintive  melody,  as,  for  example,  that  of  Mendelssohn's 
'*  Suleika  **  in  E  minor,  or  of  Scliumann's  *'  Ich  groMe  nicht,"  moves  the 
listener's  mind  to  an  exquisite  sadness,  it  effects  this,  according  to  the 
theory  of  vocal  association,  by  its  numerous  resemblances,— in  softness 
and  slowness  of  tone,  in  gradual  ti*ansition,  and  strange  half-painful 
intervals  of  melody, — to  those  vocal  sounds  into  wliich  a  feeling  of 
pensive  sadness  hits,  through  long  experiences,  spontaneously  uttered 
itself.  Hence  the  emotional  forms  which  the  several  styles  of  music 
L^B|J^ted  to  awaken  must  be  those  which  have  a  distinctive  and 
fnKncteristie  expi'ession.  Now  it  is  easy  to  see  that  many  vimeties 
of  human  feeling  fall  into  indistinguishable  vocal  utterances.  Not 
only  does  a  thwarted  love  adopt  an  emotional  language  very  like 
that  of  a  thwarted  ambition,  but  the  murmurings  of  a  still  content 
are  often  closely  similar  to  those  of  an  incipient  grief,  and  as  Mr. 
Darwin  confesses — to  the  apyjarent  injuiy  of  his  theory  of  Emotional 
Expression, — ^the  sharp  cries  of  pain  come,  at  times,  very  near  those 
of  an  ecstatic  pleasure.  Hence  it  has  been  said,  by  Helmholtz  and 
others,  that  music  producer  not  definite  emotions  but  rather  moods 
or  emotional  frames  of  mind  (Gemuthsstimmungen).  Let  us  just 
glance  at  a  few  of  thesis 
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Music  clearly  can  represent  various  degrees  of  emotional  strength. 
An  intense  passion,  whether  joyous  or  painful,  is  indirectly  shadowed 
forth  by  the  energetic  elements  of  tone,  emphasis,  rapidity,  range  of 
interval  and  duration*    Thus  we  have  faintly  simulated  the  several 
gradations  of  emotional  excitement,  from  the  gentle  flow  of  feeling 
typified  by  the  adagio  up  to  the  intense  rush  of  passion  typified  by 
the  presto  con  faoco.     So,  too,  musical  form  can  roughly  distinguisli 
between  simple,  clear,  and  comparatively  uniform  feelings,  and  full, 
complex,  and  stormy  or  fitful  passions.     Simple  orderly  rhythms,  a» 
one  finds  in  abundance  in  the  allegros  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  appear 
to  interpret  for  us  the  clear  joyous  phases  of  our  emotional  life, 
while  more  involved,  abruptly  changing,  and  inextricable  plexus  of 
tones,  such  as  frequently  occur  in  one  of  the  later  symphonies  of 
Beethoven,  or  in  an  overture  of  Wagner,  seem  rather  the  outbursts^ 
of  deeply  complex  and  half-confused  emotions  involving  many  contri- 
buting currents  of  feeling  along  with  their  exciting  ideas.     By  a 
still  larger  measure  of  complexity, — in  (Ganges  of  accent  and  time, 
in  variations  of  pitch  and  of  interval,   as  well  as  in  modifications, 
of  melody,  harmony,  and  key, — ^music  acquires  the  power  of  pour- 
traying  vast  tracts  of  our  emotional  life,  not  only  the  curious  alter- 
nations of  feeling,  such  as  intense  outburst  and  subsidence,  doubt 
and  assurance,  which  make  up  the  whole  history  of  a  single  passion, 
but  also  transitions  of  mood,  either  those  effected  by  the  many  frae- 
gradations  which  connect  related  emotions,  such  as  gladsome  lore 
and  pity,  or  those  caused   by  sudden  and  abnipt   alternations  of 
passion,  as,  for  example,  from  stormy  rage  to  tender  regret. 

The  qualitative  differences  of  emotion,  again,  as  pleasurable  or 
painful,  may  be  dimly  expressed  through  the  indirect  associations  of 
melody  and  harmony.  Pieces  in  which  the  melodious  sequences  are 
sweet  and  clear — eminently  those  compositions  written  in  the  major 
key  which  move  for  the  most  part  through  simple  intervals  of  time- 
appear  bright  and  joyous  beside  those  which  perplex  and  momentarily 
pain  by  the  number  of  strange  minor  sequences.  And  similarly, 
the  preponderance  of  simple  harmonies  intimately  connected  in 
melodious  sequence,  or  of  less  perfect  and  discordant  combinations 
distantly  related  to  one  another,  stamps  a  composition  with  the 
character  of  serene  happiness  or  of  painful  emotional  conflict. 
Moreover,  by  subtle  combinations  of  these  musical  qualities,  an 
indefinite  number  of  intermediate  shades  of  emotion, — outbursts  of 
wild  joy  with  painful  recollections  not  wholly  extinguished,  or  dark 
turbid  rivers  of  sorrow  in  which  glimmerings  of  hope  may  still  .be 
seen — may  be  dimly  represented.  As  an  illustration  of  these  mixed 
emotional  efiects  I  may  point  to  spirited  movements  in  the  minor  key, 
such  as  Schubert's  first  Impromptu  in  the  Moments  Mumcaux.    And 
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it  is  clearly  possible,  too,  by  skilfiil  co-ordinations  of  several  simul- 
taneoiiB  moTements,  to  indicate  to  some  extent  the  side-currents 
of  feeling  which  so  frequently  shadow  and  obscure  a  dominant 
emotional  mood.  Yet  it  is  easy  to  see  that  all  such  suggestions  are 
necessarily  vague  and  limited,  and  suflSce  to  embody  only  a  few  of 
the  larger  and  more  conspicuous  aspects  of  emotion  * 

It  is  said  that  music  represents  not  only  feelings  but  ideas.  No 
doubt  the  transition  of  vocal  sound  from  pure  emotional  expression  to 
articulate  declaration  is  a  very  gradual  one,  and  ii>our  ordinary  life-in- 
tercourse feeling  vents  itself  by  affecting  intelligible  speech.  Hence  it 
seems  natural  that  musical  composition,  built  up  as  it  is  out  of  large 
numbers  of  distinct  tones  rapidly  succeeding  one  another  and  accom- 
panying one  anothei*  in  simultaneous  combinations,  should,  in  vaguely 
depicting  emotion,  seem  also  to  describe  the  many  trains  of  image 
and  thought  which  accompany,  sustain,  and  determine  our  emotional 
states.  Not  that  there  is  anything  in  musical  elements  directly 
imitative  of  thought ;  but  that  they  become  transformed,  by  the  re- 
actinfs^  influence  of  the  feeling  which  they  awaken,  into  a  clear,  articu- 
late language  which  seeks  to  define,  explain,  and  justify  the  emotion. 
In  the  case  of  several  simultaneous  movements,  again,  each  separate 
thread  of  rhythmic  melody  seems  to  be  a  distinct  train  of  ideas 
having  its  own  shade  of  feeling,  and  thus  one  appears  to  find  in  a 
complex  orchestral  theme  a  faint  analogue  of  whole  passages  of  inner 
consciousness,  with  their  diverging  trains  of  thought  and  their  various 
streams  of  emotion. 

Once  more,  music  seems  to  take  from  our  inner  subjective  life 
and  body  forth  in  outer  symbols,  not  only  feelings  and  ideas,  but 
also  impulses  of  wiU.    Whereas  the  art  is  primarily  lyric,  uttering  a 
pure,  unconstrained  impulse  of  feeling,  it  becomes  later  on  dramatic, 
or  rhetorical,  declaring  earnest  resolution,  firm  purpose,  eager  ques- 
tioning, and  so  on.     There  are  obviously  certain  arrangements  of 
tone  which  best  represent  these  mental  attitudes.    Thus,  increase 
of  accent  and  heightening  of  pitch,  followed  by  abruptness  of  ter- 
mination, are  rhetorical  and  volitional  rather  than  emotionaLf    As 
Mr.  Mill  has  well  said,  "  Grief,  taking  the  form  of  prayer  or  of  a 

*  A  digiit  yet  snggeBtiTe  analysis  of  the  emotional  side  of  music  is  giyen  by  Mr. 
Haweifl  in  hia  Mu$ie  and  Morals. 
t  It  is  easy,  for  instance,  to  note  the  correspondence  of  the  two  intenrals 


to  quegtion  and  answer.  Accent,  length  and  pitch  of  the  notes,  and  the  melodious 
v^ttioQ  they  anatain,  gire  to  the  first  abrupt  energy  and  the  incompleteness  of  expec- 
tctkn }  to  tlie  aeoond,  a  snbsidenoe  to  content  and  rest. 
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Gomplainty  becomes  ora4x)rical ;  no  longer  low,  even,  and  subdued,  it 
afisuznes  a  more  emphatic  rhythm,  a  more  rapidly  returning  accent." 
Emotion  if  left  to  itself  gradually  subsides,  and  its  vocal  accompani- 
ment falls  to  a  restful  conclusion.  Hence  strong  and  abmpt  climaxes 
-of  tone  rather  suggest  the  presence  of  a  volitional  element^  of  a 
purpose  of  declaring  feeling  in  order  to  impress  other  minds.  Illus- 
trations of  such  rhetorical  effects  may  be  found  in  the  recitatives  of 
oratorios  and  operas,  out  of  which  one  may  select  the  masterly 
achievements  of  Wagner. 

It  remains  to  be  seea  how  these  subjective  effects  of  music  become 
transformed  by  intellectual  processes  into  aiq>arentLy  objective 
jcealities.  The  simplest  and  crudest  example  of  this  tendency  to 
<>bjectify  a  subjective  feeling  awiJ^ened  by  melody,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  vulgar  delusion,  that  the  pain  and  joy,  the  yearning,  longing,  and  * 
the  assured  content,  are  in  the  very  tones  themselves.  This  curious 
€iTor  may  serve  to  illustrate  how  very  intimate  is  the  assoQiation 
between  the  two  spheres  of  sound  and  inner  consciousnesa  A  higher 
form  of  this  quasi-reasoning  process  is  seen  in  the  universal  attribu- 
tion of  the  tones  as  vocal  utterances  to  some  unknown  conscious 
.subjects  In  listening  to  the  rippling  melodies  of  a  piano  or  to  the  keen 
throbbing  tones  of  a  violin,  one  involuntarily  pictures  to  himself,  in 
dim  Shelleyan  outline,  some  subtle  spirit  whose  glad  delight  or  ex- 
quisite woe  is  welling  foith  the  mysterious  sounds ;  or^  if  the  utter- 
ance be  more  designed,  "  heard,"  and  not  "  overheard,"  as  Mr.  Mill  has 
so  aptly  said,  one  conceives  himself  as  confronted  and  addressed  by 
.some  unknown  being.  Co-prdinatious  of  different  rhythmic  move- 
ments, again,  become  intei'preted  either  as  distiAct  processes  of 
.thought  and  feeling  in  one  and  the  same  mind,  or  as  passages  from 
the  inner  lives  of  different  minds.  How  analogous  is  the  play  of  two 
.currents  of  thought  and  sentiment  in  one  mind  to  the  intejrchai\ges 
of  thought  between  two  minds  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Tennyson's  subtle 
poem,  ThA  Two  Voices.  Yet  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  when  one 
.series  of  tones  is  rendered  very  prominent  as  the  dominant  melody, 
•while  the  others  are  of  the  nature  of  harmonious  accompaniments, 
the  hearer  is  apt  to  interpret  the  composition  as  the  outfltow  Qf  a 
single  emotional  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  if  two  or  more  parts 
are  equally  prominent,  and  the  whole  movement  is  more  strictly 
polyphonic  in  character,  the  common  interpretation  is  that  of  diffe- 
rent natures  in  emotional  intercourse.  Thus,  the  reader  who  has 
again  and  again  known  the  mystic  power  of  Mendelssohn's  duetto, 
in  the  Lieder  olme  Worte,  will  probably  be  able  to  recal  a  tendency 
to  think  of  the  two  shades  of  sentiment  depicted — ^half  dissonant,  but 
finally  olending  in  perfect  unison,  and  passing  into  the  most  delicious 
repose — as  the  reciprocal  appeal  and  response  of  two  distinct  person- 
alities converging  towards  complete  sympathy. 
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It  id  this  impulse  to  projiect  a  living,  throbbdng  soul  behioid  musical 
tones  wbioh  helps  to  lend  so  much  of  the  mysterious  td  the  art.  In 
listening  to  a  progressive  movement,  especially  if  it  be  new,  aud  of 
an  uufsimiliar  form,  one  ooneeivea  hims^  a^  brought  withia  hearing 
of  some  unknown  nature,  or  natures,  whose  deepest  experiences  and 
aspirations  are  about  to  be  unfolded  to  him.  And  just  as  there  is  a 
cfaAnn  of  mystery  which  chains  one's  attention  t6  a  new  mind 
ap|nroached  in  the  course  of  life's  intercourse,  so,  in  yielding  the  ear  to 
some  new  musical  message,  one'  is  apt  to  experience  something  of  a 
delightful  sense  of  awe^  as  thoi^gh  about  to  peer  into  the  unveiled 
depths  of  a  human  spirit.  How.  tibia  ^ect  of  awful  expectation;  may 
be'  brought  about  by  skilful  combinations  of  strange  unfamiliar  har- 
monies and  melodious  successions  at  the  opening  of  a  piece  will  be 
known  to  every<me  conversant  with  the  best  opera  overtures.^  A  well* 
known  illustration  <^  tibiia  effect  may  be  found'  in  the  unwonted  yet 
deeply  suggestive  cadences  which  open  Beethoven's  I8tli  Sonata : 


Similar  efiEects  are  ta  be  met  with  in  the  opening  bars  of  aocom- 
pamments  to  the  songs  of  MendelssohiL 

As  a  final  stage  of  this  mental  disposition  to  refer  musical  tones  to 
an  objective  source,  I  may  allude  to  the  recognised  habit  of  regarding 
music  as  the  audible  form  of  visible  movement,  as  the  ear's  symbols 
■for  reading  the  great  processes  of  material  nature.  Musical  tones,  as 
we  have  recognised,  distantly  imitate  nature's  .sounds.  Moreover, 
through  the  suggestions  of  our  own  active  energies  and  their  resulting 
movements,  and  the  well-established  paraUeUsm  between  rhythmic 
sound  and  rhythmic  motion,  it  mary  indirectly  call  up  fiunt  images  of 
jmture's  visible  activities,  as  the  b£tha  flow  of  brook  ot  the  angvy  rush 
of  cataract.  But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  process*  The  deepest 
and  most  constant  power  of  music  acts  on  our  emotional  natusrcstiiring 
vague  impulses  of  oft-experieBced  sorrow  and  joy,  terror  .and  relief. 
And  under  the  swig^  of  these  emotional  states,  ideas  tend  to  trans- 
form themsdves  into  appropriate  images.  Now  the  most  constant 
inteUectual  accompaniment  of  a  deep  emotion  is  the  thought  of  its 
exciting  cause,  or  objective  source.  Hence,  und^  the  influence  of 
an  impressive  piece  of  music,  the  mind  is  strongly  predieposed  to 
look  for  recognisable  causes  of  its  strange  agitations,  and  by  this 
means  suggestions  of  external  events,  which  otherwise  would  scarcely 
•  rise  into  ^^nscioosness  as  distinct  ideas,  become'  intense  and  hixaiiu>us 
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images.  And  thus  a  composer  may  to  some  extent  conjoin  with  tne 
easier  task  of  stirring  a  certain  variety  of  emotional  mood  the  more  J 
difficult  task  of  bodying  forth  to  the  consciousness  of  the  listener  I 
those  great  and  impressive  events  of  nature-— dire  storm  and  hurri- 
cane, smiling  calm,  attack  from  furious  beasts  or  human  foe,  or  _ 
deliverance  from  peril — which  through  long  ages  have  been  the  canses  ■ 
of  some  of  the  deepest  emotional  experiences  of  human  nature.  And 
it  is  this  truth  which  justifies  what  is  good  in  such  attempts  as  that  _ 
of  Beethoven  in  his  grand,  deeply-moving  Sinfonie  PtiatoraUt  ^  ■ 
sweep  out  in  vague  tonic  ontHoe  imposing  phases  of  nature.  i 

Our  examination  of  the  sources  of  musical  expression  seems  to 
bring  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  though  there  are  vast  numben  (rf 
analogies  entwining  about  music  and  human  life  and  nature,  and 
binding  them  in  mental  union,  no  one  order  of  these  is  ©f  sufficient 
distinctness  and  strength  to  render  music  clearly  imitative.  The 
emotional  embodiments  of  music,  dependent  on  links  of  vocal  *»>' 
ciatioUj  are  by  far  the  most  conspicuous,  and  yet  these,  as  we  have 
seen,  are  never  sharply  defined.  The  vagueness  of  such  emotional 
effect  is  conclusively  shown  by  the  fact  that  whenever  a  number 
of  people  seek  to  define  the  feeling  of  a  composition,  they  pret^ 
certainly  select  difierent  species  of  emotion.  What  appears  to  ooe  ■ 
hearer  to  image  a  lover  s  plaint  may  seem  to  another  to  exhibit 
the  pensive  feelings  awakened  by  a  still  evening  landscape.  The 
requirements  of  sesthetic  form,  which  have  been  the  chief  law  rf 
musical  development,  have  long  since  lifted  music  far  above  the  vwn 
office  of  expressing,  as  in  articulate  language,  one  distinct  variety  of 
feeling.  One  condition  of  the  first  genesis  of  music  was  the  surrender 
of  definite  expression  in  exchange  for  indefinite — a  pure  melodiottS 
sequence,  and  even  a  pure  single  tone  being,  strictly  speaking,  a 
departure  from  natural  imitation.  And  the  whole  progress  of  music 
has  been  in  the  same  direction. 

And  yet  this  very  limitation  of  musical  expression,  when  looked  at 
from  another  side,  may  be  seen  to  have  been  an  addition  to  its  power. 
What  is  lost  in  definite  transmission  of  individual  emotion  is  moi^M 
than  made  up  in  vague  transmission  of  vast  groups  and  strata  < 
feeling.  A  delicate  and  subtle  melody  taken  from  some  mu 
classic  does  not,  it  is  true,  profess  to  be  a  very  exact  paraphrase 
one  diitinct  flow  of  feeling,  but  by  its  numerous  half-hidden  affinities 
mth  vast  series  of  vocal  expressions,  it  is  able  to  stir  deep  and 
complex  fountains  of  emotion,  slowly  distilled  out  of  wide  tracts  of 
experience.  It  is  this  depth  and  quantity  of  emotion  evoked  by 
music,  together  with  the  mind's  inability  to  define  it  as  any  fan 
%'^ariety,  that  constitute  the  infinity  of  the  art,  and  account  for  iti 
mighty  subjective  influence.    The  myriads  of  individual  experie 
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that  underlie  the  mysterious  emotional  effect  of  a  quiet  plaintiye 
adagioy  of  a  wild  presHsdimo,  or  of  a  frolicsome  ach&rzo,  consisting  of 
all  one's  own  past  feelings  vented  in  similar  forms  of  vocal  tone  and  of 
all  sympathetic  feelings  awakened  by  hearing  like  sounds  in  others, 
may  well  account  for  the  profundity  of  the  effect.  And  if  we  add  to 
this  the  plausible  hypothesis,  that  mingling  with  this  residuum  of 
individual  experience  are  countless  currents  of  emotion  transmitted 
by  long  aeries  of  ancestors,  the  explanation  of  the  effect  appears  to 
be  complete. 

In  its  gradual  developments,  then,  music  seems  to  have  been 
striving  to  gain  range  and  depth  of  emotional  expression^  dothing 
this  expression  in  the  most  beautiful  and  artistic  forma  In  contotst 
to  the  first  crude  tentatives  in  song,  aiming  at  nothing  higher  than  a 
slightly  intensified  embodiment  of  a  definite  emotion  with  its  atten^ 
dant  ideas,  complex  modem  music  appears  to  be  a  grand  translation 
of  the  common  vocal  utterance  of  feeble  men  and  women  into  a  noble 
and  sublime  language,  such  as  might  be  spoken  by  natures  of  a  finer 
mould  than  ours,  whose  emotions  and  thoughts  take  grander  propor- 
tions, and  move  in  more  orderly  sequence ;  or,  it  may  be  said,  more 
correctly  perhaps,  that  the  fine  structures  of  tone  which  modem 
music  has  raised  transcribe  into  abstract  symbols  the  most  general 
aspects  and  relations  of  all  emotional  life,  and  thus  image  in  vast 
dim  outline  the  whole  world  of  human  feelings,  not  in  detached 
fi-agments,  but  in  the  most  perfect  order  of  rise,  complex  development, 
and  final  subsidence  in  a  deep  satisfying  rest. 

Such  a  conception  of  the  scope  of  music  may  perhaps  enable  us  to 
fix  approximately  the  aesthetic  significance  and  value  of  the  several 
kinds  of  composition,  and  to  see  something  almost  childish  in  the 
fierce  war  of  words  on  the  rival  claims  of  lyric,  dramatic,  and  purely 
instrumental  music. 

In  the  progress  of  vocal  music  the  development  of  this  ideal  ten- 
dency is  distinctly  discernible.  If  we  compare  an  elaborate  artistic 
song  of  Schubert  with  a  popular  song  (Volkslied),  or  the  simple  choral 
devices  of  a  Qre&  theatre  with  the  highly  wrought  workmans^p, 
vocal  and  instmmental,  of  a  modem  opera,  we  find  a  clear  advance 
towards  ideality.  No  doubt  individual  passions,  thoughts,  and  aims 
are  still  pourtrayed,  only  they  are  pourtrayed  in  more  complex  and 
more  noble  forms.  When,  for  example,  Wagner  makes  Lohengrin 
pour  forth  his  big  throbbing  love,  or  the  pilgrim  Tannhauser  utter  his 
boundless  remorse,  one  feels  that  it  is  the  expression  of  an  emotion, 
human  indeed  in  its  quality,  but  yet  superhuman  in  its  depth,  range, 
and  mighty  force.  The  musical  medium,  by  its  grand  artistic  forms, 
and  still  more  by  its  countieas  associations  with  various  Ikhades  of  human 
emotion,  raises  a  historical  or  legendary  passion  to  an  intensity,  volume^ 
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and  splendour  of  form  that  make  it  seem  god*lika  Yet  this  ideality 
18  necessarily  restricted  h^re»  because  it  isa  real  individual  experience 
that  has  to  be  represented.  The  retention  of  words,  which  convey 
definite  succeauive  nuances  of  an  emotion  and  distinct  groups  of  ideas 
accompanying  it,  necessarily  impedes  the  free  action  of  creative 
musical  impulse.  However  skilfully  changes  of  melody  and  harmony 
may  be  coordinated  with  cluwges  of  the  passion  to  be  depicted,  it 
must  sometimes  happen  either  that  the  ideal  beauty  and  grandeur  of 
the  form  is  sacrificed,  or  that  some  of  the  subtle  developments  of  the 
passion  want  their  musical  expression*  And  thus  the  ideal  trans- 
formatbn  by  a  lofty  musical  medium  of  a  definite  and  concrete 
passion  is  always  a  compromise.  In  enjoying  a  song  of  Schubert, 
one  must  not  care  to  Iehow  all  its  verbal  detail&  The  music  is  said 
to  perform  its  function  if  it  transmits  the  most  impressive  phases  and 
the  riding  sentiment  of  the  poem.  The  opera  still  illustrates^  as  it  has 
repeatedly  illustrated  before,  a  contest  for  supremacy  between  fine 
ideal  musical  form  and  clearness  and  fidness  of  expressiottv'  One 
troubles' little  enough  about  tiie  words  in  listening  to  an'  wria,  fix>m  Ikm 
Oiavarmi;  for  beauty  of  form  and  high  melodious  quality  gladden 
the  mind  On  the  other  hand,  in  hearkening  to  one  of  Wagnei's  long 
quad-recitative  rhapsodies,  it  is  the  ottered  emotion,  colouring  and 
swaying  as  it  does  in  so  masterly  a  way  all  changes  of  tone,  that  en- 
gages the  attention  and  absorbs  the  whole  mind.  Each  effect  is  fine 
and  worthy,  only  they  can  never  be  perfectly  reconciled  «nd  made  to 
contribute  to  one  and  the  same  final  end.  Were  it  otherwise^  the 
B;p^stle&  <fi  the  Ztikunftamusik  would  be  right,  and  the  age  of  free 
instrumental  music  might  be  looked  on  as  past. 

But  according  to  the  conception  here  adopted  respecting  the  re- 
sources of  music  and  the  direction  of  its  past  development,  instrumental 
music,  so  far  from  being  superseded,  would  seem  to  be  the  most  ideal 
attainment  of  the  art.  For  it  is  here)  and  here  only,  that  the  instinct 
for  worthy  and  beautiful  form  has  unfettered  jday,  while  it  is  only  here* 
too,  that  the  deepest  effect  of  emotional  expression  can  be  realised. 
Just  as  the  addition  of  musical  tone  to  vocal  ekpression  is  the  first 
step  towards  the  ideal  formative  function  of  the  art,  so  the  perfect 
severance  of  tone  from  the  definite  expression  of  individual  passion  is 
another  progress  on  the  same  road.  Melodious  vocal  tone  disguises 
many  of  the  actual  phases  of  a  passion,  and  transforms  those  it  seeks 
to  embody  into  new  and  grander  shapes.  Instrumental  accompani- 
ment does  this  in  a  still  higher  degree.  The  growth  of  independent 
instrumental  music  simply  completes  the  suppression  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  peculiar  in  our  emotional  life,  and  the  artistic  embodiment 
in  its  stead  of  the  vast  forces  of  emotion  which  lie  deep  down  in 
the  hvman  soul.    Would  it  then  be  very  forced  reasoning  if  one  were 
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to  oondude  that  instrumental  music  is  the  highest  and  most  perfect 
derelopmeBt  of  the  art  ?  Certainly  there  is  more  ground,  both  in  the 
lurtmre  and  laws  of  musical  effect,  and  in  the  direction  of  musical 
evolution,  for  according  this  first  rank  to  pure  instrumental  music 
than  for  claiming  it,  as  Herr  Wagner  does,  with  such  redundance  of 
poetic  language,  and  such  a  painful  absence  of  solid  argument,  for 
the  new  opera. 

The  question  appears  to  stand  thus :  Music  has  always  advanced 
by  the  play  of  two  sets  of  forces — ^the  instinct  for  intense  emotional 
expression,  and  the  artistic  quest  for  tonic  beauty  and  power.  And 
any  form  of  music  would  seem  to  be  justified  which  displays  a  large 
achievement  in  either  of  these  directions.  Even  within  the  bounds 
of  instrumental  music  itself,  one  may  study  the  separate  strivings  of 
the  two  aesthetic  impulses.  While  Mozart  in  his  symphonies  arrived 
at  the  most  perfect  beauty  of  form,  Beethoven  studied  rather  to  show 
forth  the  emotional  capabilities  of  tone.  The  aim  embodied  in 
Schumann's  charming  descriptive  music,  for  example  the  Waldacefoen, 
and  in  the  Progiumnwuvaik  of  Liszt,  namely,  that  of  eliciting  to  the 
full  the  emotional  energies  latent  in  pure  tones,  though  liable  to  lead 
away  from  a  perception  of  the  highest  melodious  beauty,  is  clearly  a 
"  justifiable  side  of  musical  activity.  Yet  it  might  be  urged  that  these 
two  aims  are  only  to  a  certain  extent  separable ;  the  most  passionate 
flood  of  tones  needing  some  degree  of  melodious  control,  and  the 
sweetest  orderings  of  tone  and  harmony  being  certain  to  whisper 
some  tender  mysterious  story  of  sorrow  and  joy.  From  this  it  might 
be  reasoned  that  the  highest  attainment  of  music  is  the  simultaneous 
realization  of  lofty  beauty  of  form  and  of  deep  emotional  expression^ 
so  far  as  they  are  susceptible  of  attainment  in  grateful  unison.  -And 
'  certainly,  if  one  must  decide  on  an  absolute  best  in  music,  this  would 
appear  to  be  it.  But,  if  so,  there  seems  every  reason  for  supposing  that 
this  highest  attainable  fusion  of  the  two  tendencies  is  to  be  found,  not 
in  the  opera  or  any  form  of  word-bound  music,  but  in  that  free 
development  of  pm-e  tone  which  has  certainly  reached  a  beauty  and 
a  splendour  of  power  unattainable  by  song,  and  which  nevertheless 
retains,  in  the  folds  of  its  own  intimate  structure,  abundance  of  force 
for  stimulating  and  satisfying  the  deepest  emotional  cravings  of  the 
human  heart 

James  Sullt. 
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THE  Temperance  Question,  we  may  hope,  has  at  length  got  out  of 
the  intolerant  |Xid  unpractical  form  which  the  misdirected 
efforts  of  certain  Societies  had  given  it,  and  has  fallen  rather  into 
the  hands  of  the  police  and  magistrates,  who  are  wisely  taking  the 
more  humble  but  more  useful  line  of  watching  the  action  and  effects 
of  the  new  Licensing  Act ;  so  that  any  suggestions  for  farther  reform 
are  likely  now  to  obtain  a  fair  hearing. 

Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  one  excess  should,  by 
that  law  of  reaction  which  holds  good  in  the  moral  as  well  as  the 
mechanical  world,  produce  another ;  and  it  was  no  doubt  the  gigantic 
evils  which'  intemperance  produced,  threatening  to  sap  both  the 
moral  and  material  strength  of  the  nation,  that  blinded  the  eyes  of  a 
knot  of  good  men  so  completely  as  to  make  them  attempt  to  reverse 
a  verdict  which  could  claim  a  better  title  to  whatever  authority  can 
be  derived  from  "  Quod  semper,  quod  ubique,  quod  ab  omnibus," 
than  can  be  claimed  for  most  Catholic  doctrines. 

Poets  have  sung  the  praises  of  wine  from  the  beginning,  and 
moralists  have  generally  acknowledged  its  virtues  while  lamenting 
and  reprobating  its  excesses ;  and  although  beer  is  an  article  which 
excites  a  less  fervid  admiration,  yet  the  nations  that  have  been  best 
acquainted  with  its  virtues,  ourselves  and  the  Germans  especially, 
have  been  loud  in  its  praises.    We  believe  the  general  verdict  to  be 
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Uie  true  one,  and  have  no  sympathy  with  th£^t  smivU  but  noisy  section 
of  temperance  reformers  who,  starting  from  what  we  conceive  to  be 
fsd^e  premises,  advocate  compulsory  measures  for  enforcing  imiversal 
•bbtinence.  The  total  ftdlure  of  this  well-intentioned. but  misguided 
party  to  influence  others  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament  must  have 
convinced  them  that  their  crusade,  at  least  in  England,  is  utterly 
hopeless ;  and  that  the  cure  for  the  great  curse  of  intemperance  must 
be  sought  for  from  some  other  source  than  that  of  Permissive 
oompulsion. 

The  Licensing  Act,  the  result  of  a  rather  hurried  consideration  of 
the  temperance  question  by  an  overtasked  Parliameut,  has  now  been 
long  enough  in  operation  to  give  some  little  data  as  to  its  effects,  and 
there  is  at  the  least  evidence  enough  to  prove  that  the  \xsn  has  been 
&r  from  a  complete  success  ;  and  that  it  will  probably  require  £Gurther 
l^islation.  The  evidence  on  the  whole  seems  to  amount  to  this,  that 
generally,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  clergy,  magistrates,  and 
county  police,  there  has  been  some,  but  not  a  very  definite  decrease, 
of  drunkenness  in  the  country  districts  in  consequence  of  the  houses 
being  closed  at  an  earlier  hour;  and  'p&r  contra,  that  in  London, 
Liverpool,  and  other  large  towns  there  has  been,  since  the  Act  came 
into  operation,  a  decided  and  considerable  increase  in  drunkenness  ; 
though  it  is  quite  open  to  argument  whether  this  increase  has  pro- 
ceeded from  the  operation  of  the  Act,  or  from  other  and  independent 
causes,  especially  from  the  increase  of  wages  and  consequent  facility 
of  obtaining  a  larger  supply  of  intoxicating  liquor.  As  favourable 
to  the  Act,  we  may  quote,  among  other  testimonies,  the  opinion  of 
the  clergy  of  sixteen  rural  deaneries  in  the  diocese  of  Carlisle,  as 
reported  by  the  Bishop  at  the  Diocesan  Conference  last  year 
{Guardian,  September  3),  and  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  South  Holland  magistrates,  in  Lincolnshire  {Lincoln 
Chronicle,  September  5).  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  startling 
Heport  of  Colonel  Henderson,  the  Chief  of  the  Metropolitan  Police, 
who  tells  us  the  sad  and  disappointing  news  that  there  were  29,109 
drunk  and  disorderly  cases  that  came  under  his  cognizance  in  the 
year  1872,  the  year  following  the  Act,  as  compared  with  24,213  in 
the  year  preceding  ;  *  and  other  large  towns  seem  to  afford  similar, 


Drunk  and  disorderly 

Year. 

conduct. 

Drunkenness. 

Total. 

1S68 

10,463 

9,169        . 

19,632 

1869 

10,863 

9,588 

20,891 

1870 

.        11,649 

10,076 

21,625 

1871 

18,016 

11,197 

24,213 

1872 

16,420        . 

12,689 

29,109 

Showing  a  regular  progressing  increase,  though  the  police  suggest  that  the  figui^s 
lepietent  an  inorease  of  rigour  in  carrying  oat  the  law  rather  than  an  increase  of 
dnmkennew. 
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though  not  always  such  decisiye,  testimony.*  That  an  immense 
increase  has  taken  place  in  the  oonsumption  of  all  intoxicating 
liquors  is  indisputable  from  the  revenue  returns ;  the  increase  on  the 
duty  on  spirits  alone  during  the  past  year  being  one  million  and  a 
quarter,  and  the  general  result  being  expressed  with  rough  accuracy 
by  the  oft-repeated  statement  that  the  nation  has  drunk  itself  out 
of  the  Alabama  claims — that  is,  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  three 
millions.  ♦ 

But  although  this  result  must  be  all  utter  blackness  to  the  total 
abstainers,  and  even  to  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  yet  perhaps  it 
is  not  so  sad  to  deeper  thinkers  and  more  unprejudiced  minds.  The 
increase  represents  and  is  the  result  of  national  prosperity;  or,  to  say 
the  least,  an  increase  in  wages — ^fot  there  are  many  besides  the 
Alliance  who  will  not  be  willing  to  admit  that  an  increase  of 
wages,  if  spent  mainly  in  intoxicating  liquors,  is  national  prosperity. 
Now,  here  a  question  arises,  which  it  is  not  so  easy  to  answer.  How 
far  has  this  increase  of  drinking  gone  in  a'  right  and  how  &r  in  a 
wrong  direction — for  from  our  point  of  view  there  is  a  right  as  well 
as  a  wrong  direction  ?  Has  it  gone  in  excess  to  the  stomach  of  the 
drunkard,  or  in  increased  but  moderate  supplies  to  the  homes  of 
the  industrious  poor,  contributing  ta  the  health  and  strength  of 
working  men  and  women  who  stood  in  need  of  it?  Has  it  been 
that 

"  Thoee  drink  now  who  neyer  drank  before," 

or  rather, 

^  Those  who  alwAys  drank  now  drink  the  more  ?  " 

It  will  be  admitted  by  all  except  the  very  intemperate  temperance 
people  that  much  depends  on  the  answer  that  can  be  given  to  this 
question ;  that  our  eflTorts  should  be  directed  to  the  former  result, 
and  that  any  legislative  action  that  can  conduce  to  this  result  will 
be  highly  'beneficial;  and  this  brings  us  to  the  point  we  desire 
especially  to  urga 

We  start  then  in  the  belief  that  good  cheap  ale,  beer,  wine,  and 
spirits,  are  in  themselves  a  benefit,  and  only  prejudicial,  like  other 
good  temporal  gifts,  in  that  they  are  liable  to  become  a  curse  by 
being  abused,  and  especially  we  hold  that  good  wholesome  beer  at  a 

*  In  Linoolnahire,  the  chief  of  the  constobolary  for  the  oonntj  has  jnsfe  reported  to 
Quarter  Sessions  that  the  oonviotions  for  drunkenness  exceed  those  of  last  year  by 
129,  while  last  year's  exceeded  the  prey;ous  year's  by  103  ;  and  he  adds,  "as  there  is 
no  substantial  increase  of  population,  and  the  police  action  has  not  changed, 
dnmkennesB  is  dearly  more  frequent"  The  chief  constable  for  the  City  of  T^iinftft^iit 
reports  the  oonyiotionB  to  hare  doubled  this  year,  261  against  130  last  yaar,  ai^  ye* 
adds, "  This  does  not  arise  from  any  general  increase  of  drunkenness  in  the  oilgr  **  N  1 
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cheap  price  and  in  proper  quantities  is  a  boon  to  the  ordinary 
working  man,  and  wovM  conduce  to  sobriety. 

If  this  seems  a  startling  doctrine,  it  is  not  a  new  one.  Adam 
Smith  says  ("Wealth  of  Nations,"  bk.  4,  chap,  iii.) :  "  The  cheapness 
of  wvue  seems  to  be  a  great  cause,  not  of  drankennjBss,  but  of 
sobriety.  The  inhabitants  of  the  wine  countries  are  in  general  the 
soberest  people  of  Europe ;  witness  the  Spaniards,  the  Italians,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  provinces  of  France."  If  this  be 
true,  and  it  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  all  who  know  the  countries,  it 
is  a  fact  worth  any  amount  of  argument  and  declamation  from  the 
intemperate  temperance  apostles  who  insist  that  all  alcohol  is  poison, 
and  damage  a  good  cause  by  their  excesses  in  repeating  oft-refuted 
assertions. 

But  if  this  be  true  of  wine  as  to  more  southern  climates,  why 
should  it  not  be  equally  so  as  to  beer  in  the  northern  ?  As  wine 
cannot  be  produced  here,  it  can  never  become  cheap  enough  to  be 
the  ordinaiy  beverage  of  the  country.  Besides,  it  is  not  altogether 
suitable  to  our  colder  climate.  The  cheap  light  wines  of  the  Con- 
tinent are  cooling,  and  adapted  to  warmer  countries,  while  beer 
possesses  the  more  tonic  and  nourishing  properties  required  in  our 
colder  and  damper  atmosphera  Nature  is  always  the  best  director 
in  dietetics,  as  physicians  well  know ;  and  yet  in  the  regulation  of 
our  drinking  we  have  tried — ^but,  of  course,  tried  in  vain — ^to  eject 
her  with  a  legislative  fork,  repressing  and  discouraging  where  we 
ought  to  have  guided  and  encouraged.  Of  course  it  is  vain  to  expect 
that  any  number  of  Acts  of  Parliament  will  make  men  sober.  We 
must  look  to  other  causes,  and  to  more  than  one,  to  bring  about  this. 
Two  generations  since  it  was  very  common,  and  thought  no  disgrace,, 
for  gentlemen  at  a  dinner  party  to  get  drunk.  The  custom  has 
happily  ceased,  but  no  Act  of  Parliament  did  away  with  it ;  and 
something  more  powerful  than  legislation  will,  if  ever  the  happy 
consummation  arrives,  make  the  world  sober.  Acts  of  Parliament 
will  no  more  make  men  sober  than  they  will  make  the  land  grow 
ten  quarters  per  acre.  But  we  are  bound  to  see  in  both  cases  that 
the  law  does  not  retard  or  hinder  a  gradual  improvement.  We  often 
talk  about  amending  this  or  that  by  Act  of  Parliament,  while  all  the 
time  over-legislation  is  preventing  us  from  improving  ourselves  ;  and 
this,  we  believe,  has  been  the  case  with  respect  to  intoxicating  drinks. 
We  shoidd  treat  drunkenness  as  a  wise  physician  treats  disease.  Try  to 
be  beforehand  with  it,  on  the  principle  that  preventioD  is  better  than 
cure :  and  where  we  see  a  malady  we  must  trust  very  much  to  nature 
to  shake  it  off,  aiding  her  as  far  as  we  can  by  our  efforts,  but  not  by 
going  directly  agaihst  her.  And  where  there  is  an  evident  want 
manifested,  we  must  endeavour  to  satisfy  it  by  some  wholesome 
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antidote,  instead  of  ignoring  it,  or  opposing  it  by  some  weak  barrier 
of  man's  dictum  which  strong  human  nature  is  sure  to  throw  down 
with  a  rash. 

The  fact  is,  with  respect  to  wh<desome  drink,  the  supply  has 
scarcely  kept  pace  with  the  demand.  It  is  difficult  to  procure  pure 
water  in  our  towns,  almost  impossible  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
though  there  is  hope  that  sanitaiy  laws  wiU  improve  this  in  time. 
Wells  are  no  longer  to  be  relied  on,  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  the 
patriarchs.  Pollution  has  taken  possession  of  rivers  which  ran  for 
our  forefathers  in  their  pristine  pareness;  while  with  respect  to  all 
other  drinks,  we  have  too  long  tried  all  sorts  of  restrictions  and 
repressions  instead  of  relying  on  freedom.  Free  trade  is,  of  course, 
generally  accepted  now  as  right  in  a  fiscal  point  of  view :  but  even 
here  there  is  a  marked  anomaly  with  respect  to  drink.  There  has 
been  lately  a  cry  raised  of  ''  a  free  breakfast  table,"  but  why  not  a 
free  dinner  table  and  a  free  supper  table  as  well  ?  The  truth  is,  we 
scarcely  yet  know  what  real  free  trade  is.  What  we  have  is  a  crooked 
lopsided  thing  that  the  exigencies  of  patty  politics  has  introduced 
imdet  a  frdse  name.  There  is  no  duty  on  the  raw  material  of  our 
manufactures,  no  duty  on  the  main  articles  of  food ;  but  the  most 
oppressive  and  vexatious  duties  and  prohibitions  on  the  common 
drink  of  the  nation.  What  is  the  consequence  ?  That,  good  water 
having  become  difficult  to  procure,  any  other  wholesome  drink, 
suitable  to  our  climate  and  constitutions,  is  dearer  and  more  difficult 
to  obtain  in  England  than  in  almost  any  other  country.  It  is  this 
difficulty  in  many  instances  that  drives  men  to  other  expedients  and 
makes  them  drunkards  in  the  end. 

If  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  most  temperate  countries  in 
the  world  are  those  where  there  is  the  most  abundant  and  cheapest 
supply  of  pure  and  wholesome  light  alcoholic  drink, — that  is,  the  cheap 
wine  countries,  where  there  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  much  'restriction, 
— does  it  not  teach  us  that  unfettered  nature  is  wiser  than  aitificial 
restraint  ?  But  it  will  be  said  that  tliere  is  no  such  beverage  in 
England.  Our  climate  does  not  produce  it.  No,  but  our  climate 
will  produce  one  better  suited  to  our  wants,  and  especially  to  the 
poor  man's  wants,  if  w^e  will  let  it. 

We  ought  to  make  our  beer  as  cheap  and  wholesome  as  their  wine ; 
but  to  do  this  we  must  first  repeal  the  duties  on  the  raw  material. 
It  cannot,  perhaps,  be  done  all  at  once  for  fiscal  reasons;  but  it  ought 
to  be  kept  in  view  and  demanded  in  the  interests  of  temperance 
quite  as  much  as  in  the  name  of  that  boasted,  but  at  present  lop- 
eared  principle,  miscalled  Free-trade.  If  it  is  impossible  to  spare  the 
whole  of  the  Malt-Tax  at  once,  yet,  as  a  mere  matter  of  even-handed 
justice  to  all  classes,  the  reduction  of  the  wine  duties  ought  to  have 
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been  followed  by  a  similar  reduction  on  the  excessive  taxes  levied  in 
various  ways  on  beer. 

We  know  very  well  that  the  reduction  of  a  tax  in  a  short  time 
lowers  the  price  of  an  article  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  actual 
difference  made  in  the  duty.  It  has  been  so  with  wine.  A  stimulus 
has  been  given  to  the  trade,  and  induced  the  growers  to  qpen  out 
new  resources ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  good,  cheap,  drink- 
able wine  may  now  be  had  for  not  much  more  than  half  its  former 
price.  Beer,  on  the  contrary,  at  least  the  poor  man's  beer,  has  increased 
in  price,  and  cannot  genersdly  be  procured  retail  for  less  than  fivepence 
a  quart.  But  there  would  soon  be  an  immense  reduction  if  both  the 
raw  material  and  the  trade  could  be  set  free  ;  and  then  it  would  be  a 
more  universal  drink,  finding  its  way  to  the  homes  of  the  poor ;  and 
the  quality  of  the  article  sold  would  improve  also ;  for  much  of  the 
temptation  to  adulterate  would  be  removed. 

But  the  greatest  difficulty,  we  shall  be  told,  remains.  The  grand 
question  is,  how  to  coimteract  the  evil  influences  of  the  public-house. 
How  ai'e  we  to  regulate  the  places  where  it  is  sold,  and  where  it  is 
drunk  ?  It  will  be  admitted  that  we  shall  have  done  something,  and 
something  real  and  of  value,  if  we  can  improve  the  article,  and 
convert  what  now  is  often  a  poison  into  a  wholesome  beverage.  As 
to  the  houses,  they  are  of  two  kinds,  the  places  ^here  liquor  is  drunk, 
and  the  places  where  it  is  only  sold.  We  must  consider  them 
separately.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  with  the  former,  and  the 
Licensing  Act  is  dealing  with  them,  and  is  on  its  trial,  and  has 
scarcely  had  time  yet  to  obtain  an  impartial  verdict.  There  is,  at 
least,  hope  that  it  is  doing  good  in  some  places.  What  seems  still 
to  be  wanted  is  not  so  much  any  limitation  in  their  number,  (for  we 
must  remember  that  if  we  materially  diminish  the  number  of  houses, 
we  proportionately  increase  the  number  of  drinkers  congregated  at 
one  place,  which  is  often  the  greater  evil  of  the  two,)  but  rather  the 
legal  power  of  keeping  a  convicted  drunkard  altogether  out  of  such 
houses  at  least  for  a  period.  In  America,  we  believe,  when  a  man 
has  been  convicted  twice  of  drunkenness,  notice  is  given  to  the 
publicans  within  a  certain  radius  not  to  supply  him  with  liquor  for 
six  months ;  and  if  a  man  leaves  a  public-house  drunk  the  publican 
is  bound  to  see  him  home  or  to  send  some  one  home  with  him.  But 
perhaps  something  might  be  contrived  more  stringent  and  efficacious 
than  this  exercise  of  control  by  the  publicans  themselves,  which  must 
always  be  irksome  to  them,  and  which  they  would  be  afraid  of  carry- 
ing out  strictly  for  fear  of  losing  their  custom.  Might  not  the  penalty 
for  drunkenness,  which  certainly  ought  to  be  much  heavier  than  it  is, 
always  include  a  prohibition  to  enter  a  public-house  for  a  certain 
time,  any  infringement  of  this  regulation  being  of  course  visited  by 
a  much  heavier  penalty  ?  and  the  fines  and  penalties  for  all  open 
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exhibitions  of  dmnkeiiiiess  in  the  street  ought,  in  the  interest  of 
the  drinkers  as  well  as  of  the  sober,  to  be  far  heavier  and  more 
uniform  than  they  are.  This  would  in  the  end  be  mercy  to  the 
drunkard  ;  for  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  the  convictions  would 
soon  make  up  for  any  increase  in  the  severity  of  the  fine  or  sentence; 
and  outward  decency  and  absence  of  evil  example,  things  not  to  be 
despised  in  the  suppression  of  crime,  would  be  maintained.  Few 
things  are  more  demoralizing  to  the  lower-minded  classes  than  the 
sight  of  a  tipsy  man.  But  it  is  with  the  beershops  for  the  sale  of 
liquors  not  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises  that  we  act  now  in  the  most 
mistaken  manner.  Here  the  old  heresy  of  the  Manichseans  as  mani- 
fested in  the  various  Societies  for  the  suppression  of  ijitempei*ance, 
seems  to  have  influenced  our  legislation.  We  assume  the  liquor-trade 
to  be  an  evil,  and  wish  to  contract  it  But  what  inconsistency! — if  it 
is  an  evil,  we  ought  to  seek  to  destroy  it,  as  indeed  some  societies  do. 
But  on  our  assumption  that  it  is  good,  we  wish  to  extend  it. 

The  first  thing  is  to  get  free-trade  in  the  manufacture  of  beer  ;  and 
the  next  thing  is  to  get  free-trade  in  the  sale.  Instead  of  seeking 
to  lessen  the  number  of  places,  we  should  seek  to  increase  them. 
The  sale  of  beer,  at  all  events,  should  be  as  free  as  the  sale  of  bread, 
or  meat,  or  groceries.  Let  it  be  sold  across  the  counter  at  any 
respectable  shop.  Indeed  the  only  stipulation  we  would  make  would 
be  that  the  seller  kept  a  shop  of  some  sort  and  sold  something  else 
besides  beer ;  and  thus  we  would  do  away  with  beer-shops  proper,  or 
rather  beer-shops  improper.  Now  they  are  often  vile  places,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be.  Now  a  respectable  artizan 
often  does  not  like  to  send  his  girl,  or  a  tradesman  his  maid-servant, 
to  buy  a  pint  of  beer.  In  order  to  procure  it  she  must  go  into  a  bar 
and  run  the  risk  of  meeting  a  drunken  man,  or  of  hearing  some 
obscene  words ;  but  if  she  could  run  into  the  street  and  buy  it  across 
the  counter  as  she  buys  a  pound  of  sugar,  half  the  evil  would  be 
done  away  with.  Encourage  beer-shops  then,  but  insist  that  they 
are  shops,  not  holes  in  the  wall.  If  we  got  good,  cheap,  wholesome 
beer,  and  every  facility  for  obtaining  it — and  unrestricted  free-trade 
is  the  best  producing  power — we  might  hope  for  a  return  to  a 
healthier  tone,  for  then  more  of  the  drink  would  be'  consumed 
at  home,  and  some  proportion  of  it  would  go  to  the  family.  The 
home  ought  to  beat  the  gin-palace,  which  is  a  species  of  establish- 
ment of  comparatively  recent  standing,  dating  back  only  about  thirty 
or  forty  yeai*s,  and  which,  with  all  its  outward  decoration  of  plate- 
glass  and  gilding,  is  yet  comfortless  withal,  and  not  irresistible  in  its 
attractions.  The  cosy,  chatty  parlour  in  the  village  or  small  town, 
where  there  is  a  little  politics  and  business  and  a  good  deal  of  gossip 
and  scandal,  is  perhaps  more  attractive  ;  and  the  Licensing  Act  has 
done  good  in  sending  home  its  company  an  hour  earlier  than  before. 
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Itfany  of  our  licensed  victuaUers  and  publicans  admit  this ;  and  we 
should,  in  l^slation,  beware  of  wounding  their  feelings  or  imperilling 
kheir  interests  as  a  body :  for  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  it ;  but 
should  rather  strive  to  enlist  them  on  our  side.  They  cannot  always 
belp  the  disgrace  brought  upon  their  houses.  It  often  arises  from 
some  two  or  three  known  characters  whom  the  publican  would  be 
thankful  to  be  rid  of;  and  the  law  should  give  him  this  power  in 
some  such  way  as  we  have  indicated.  It  might  do  something  to 
break  up  disreputable  little  bands  of  drinkei-s. 

We  are  not  sanguine  enough  to  suppose  that  by  such  means 
Irunkenness  would  be  altogether  suppressed,  and,  we  are  aware  that 
legislation  is  frequently  apt  only  to  drive  evils  into  some  new 
[channel,  and  to  make  them  reappear,  different  in  form  but  the  same 
in  ts^t ;  as  in  Scotland,  where  the  general  closing  of  public-houses  on 
Sundays  is  said  not  to  have  made  men  sober,  but  to  have  made  them 
hypocrites.  Still,  we  believe  that  such  antidotes  are  far  more  hopeful 
than  the  usual  nostrums  of  the  Temperance  societies.  Total 
abstinence  is  inapplicable  to  the  social  habits  of  the  country ;  we 
mean  to  the  social  habits  which  are  in  themselves  innocent ;  and, 
however  praiseworthy  some  of  the  supporters  of  the  cause  may  be,  and 
however  successful  in  isolated  cases,  it  does  not  touch  the  mass.  Still 
less  do  we  believe  in  the  tawdry  parade  of  the  Good  Templars.  Some 
time  since,  we  were  travelling  by  an  excursion  train  into  which  a 
party  entered  whom  we  at  first  sight  mistook  for  the  mayor  and 
corporation  of  the  ancient  little  borough  at  hand  ;  but  the  sight  is 
now  familiar  to  us,  and  we  cannot  imagine  how  any  good  cause  can 
be  promoted  by  the  gorgeous  display  of  orders,  stars,  collars  of  various 
colours,  ribbons,  and  other  decorations,  with  which  men,  women,  and 
children  vainly  bedizen  themselves,  and  then  exhibit  in  procession  to 
their  wondering  fellow-creatures.  We  cannot  conceive  that  sobriety 
is  enhanced  by  such  paltry  means,  or  that  any  good  can  come  of 
such  "demonstrations,"  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  them ;  demon- 
strations surely  of  folly  and  weakness,  and  too  often  accompanied 
with  uncharitableness  and  disparagement  of  the  eflforts  of  others. 
We  lately  met  such  a  procession  of  persons  in  a  cathedral  town,  who 
concluded  their  day's  outing  with  listening  to  speeches  abusing  the 
parsons  for  their  views  of  the  temperance  question  at  a  recent 
Church  Conference. 

In  this,  as  in  other  social  matters,  the  clergy  have  not  shown 
indifference  or  apathy  ;  but  they,  in  common  with  legislators, 
magistrates,  and  most  of  the  thinking  classes,  have  kept  aloof,  often 
reluctantly,  from  what  is  called  the  temperance  movement,  because, 
irith  much  sympathy  for  the  cause,  they  have  felt  that  its  promoters 
Krere  aiming  at  a  fieilse  issue,  and  that  they  themselves  could  not 
^untenance  the  practices  resorted  to.    Indeed  it  seems  rather  to  be 
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the  province  of  the  clergy  to  repress  the  exaggeration  and  tyranny  of 
some  of  the  temperance  advocates,  to  preach  temperance  in  M  things 
and  to  take  care  that  abstinence  does  not  usurp  the  pkce  of  religion, 
or  pride  that  of  moderation. 

The  medical  declai-ation  signed  in  December,  1871,  by  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  by  all 
the  leaders  of  the  profession,  breathes  this  temperate  view  of  the 
question,  deprecating  the  inconsiderate  prescription  of  alcohol,  but 
declining  to  abandon  its  use  in  the  treatment  of  disease ;  and  desiring 
wise  legislation  which  would  restrict  its  use  and  gradually  introduce 
habits  of  temperance.  But  this  is  very  dififiBrent  from  the  language 
of  the  ordinary  total  abstinence  lecturer  who  so  often  repels  by  his 
exaggeration. 

We  must  confess  we  have  more  faith  in  regulating  the  old  public- 
houses  than  in  establishing  new  ones  without  the  drink,  as  has  been 
proposed.  It  may  be  comparatively  easy  to  establish  them  in  some 
villages  where  the  soil  is  owned  by  one  or  two  persons ;  and  model 
parishes  without  a  public-house  ai*e  not  impossible  under  such 
conditions.  But  we  doubt  if  they  have  much  effect  beyond  driving 
the  quiet  drinkers  to  their  own  homes,  and  the  convivial  ones  to  the 
nearest  parish  where  there  are  plenty  of  small  freeholders  to  asseit 
independence.  Such  expedients,  too,  savoiu:  of  class  legislation ;  for 
we  are  not  aware  that  any  one  has  yet  suggested  a  club  at  the 
west-end  without  port-wine  and  champagne  ;  and  we  suppose  every 
one  will  admit  that  we  ought  to  wish  our  poorer  brethren  to  have, 
as  fai*  as  their  circumstances  admit,  all  the  pleasures  which  we. 
ourselves  enjoy. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  the  gigantic  evils  of  intemperance  have 
sometimes  blinded  men's  minds  to  the  inconsistencies  of  the  remedies 
proposed,  and  we  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  wonder  at  the  excesses  of 
ardent  and  well-meaning  reformers  ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  ought 
to  feel  sure  that  we  shall  lose  nothing  in  the  end  by  adhering  to  true 
principles,  rel3ang  on  the  Apostolic  exhortation  to  be  "  moderate  in 
all  things,"  undeterred  by  the  imputation  of  lukewarmness.  We 
must  beware  of  alienating  any  class  by  imputations  often  undeserved, 
especially  when  that  class  is  one  so  powerful  and  so  necessary  to  the 
cause  as  the  licensed  victuallei's,  who  think  themselves  aggrieved  by 
unmerited  abuse.  We  must  not  irritate  the  working  man  or  give 
him  any  pretext  for  thinking  that  he  is  debarred  from  the  liberty 
that  is  within  the  reach  of  the  rich. 

To  deal  successfully  with  such  a  question  we  cannot  forqp)  the 
assistance  of  any  class ;  but  must  look  for  a  solution  of  its  many 
difficulties,  not  to  the  empirics  of  a  party,  but,  imder  God,  to  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  all  who  are  willing  to  assist. 

Abthub  Gabtit. 
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PART  HI. 


THERE  are  thus,  as  we  have  seen,  now  stniggling  for  Supremacy 
THREE  DISTINCT  Ideals,  three  distinct  Socio-political  systems, 
and  two  are  mixed  up  and  blended  in  the  great  movement  which 
has  been  described  as  reviving  Paganism. 

That  great  modern  movement  has  been  and  is  so  powerful 
because  it  is  invigorated  by  the  temporary  union  of  these  two  es- 
sentially divergent  and  conflicting  tendencies  or  ideals. 

(1)  The  first  of  these  is  the  mainly  unconscious  and  partly 
conscious  real  Pagan  revival  and  revolt  against  God, — Paganisic 

.(2)  The  other  is  the  spirit  of  freedom,  the  assertion  of  natural 
right,  and  revolt  against  the  domination  of  Man  {merely  as  M<tn) 
over  his  fellow, — Civicism. 

Besides  these  there  is  also  that  with  which  the  Pagan  revival  has 
conflicted  and  conflicts,  namely  : — 

(3)  The  tendency  to  preserve,  or  more  or  less  bring  baek,  the 
Mediaeval  Christian  Theocracy, — MEDiiEVAUSM. 

These  three  tendencies  are  actually  mixed  up  in  the  most  complex 
manner  in  modern^  social,  and  political  struggles,  as  we  shall 
shortly  see. 

The  efforts  of  those  who  strive  for  the  third  ideal  need  not  here 
occupy  us,  since  our  subject  is  the  action  upon  Christianity  of  the 
modem  movement--on  the  supposition  that  it  continiies. 
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The  first  tendency — that  towards  true  conscious  Paganism — ^may 
indeed,  as  was  said  in  the  first  part  of  this  essay,  present  lis  with 
some  startling  developments  in  the  future. 

Nevertheless,  when  once  completely  dissociated  from  the  spirit  of 
Civicism,  its  force  must  greatly  diminish,  and  if  the  reappearance  of 
a  Spanish  Grand  Inquisitor  in  the  flesh  is  about  as  likely  as  that  of 
a  PlesiosauTnca,  a  general  enduring  return  to  the  old  Paganism  must 
be  still  more  unlikely. 

There  is  then  reason  to  believe  that  the  second  tendency  and  ideal, 
that  of  freedom,  reposing  both  upon  expediency  and  absolute  God- 
given  right,  is  the  consummation  towards  which  society  is,  on  the 
whole  and  in  general,  tending,  widely  divergent  as  may  be  really  or 
apparently  its  direction  here  and  there. 

In  England,  its  colonies,  and  in  the  United  States,  this  tendency 
is  now  triumphant.  Our  example  is  telling  powerfully  upon  other 
nations,  but  happily  the  rapidity  with  which  the  English-speaking 
races  are  multiplying  will  tell  yet  more,  since  in  a  few  centuries 
'*  English  "  will  be  the  language  of  the  world. 

Nevertheless  the  action  of  the  first  (Pagan  or  Monistic)  tendency 
is  to  be  feared  as  a  powerful  agent  hostile  to  freedom,  existing 
concealed  amongst  those  who  are  now  active  in  the  destruction  of 
the  last  relics  of  the  Mediaeval  Theocracy  in  the  name  of  liberty. 
Such  agents  are  seeking  to  destroy  them,  not  in  the  interest  of 
natural  freedom,  but  for  the  establishment  of  a  revived  Paganism 
and  dominant  and  intolerant  "  Naturalism "  to  which  they  are 
passionately  attached.  They  therefore  seek  to  bind  in  fetters  the 
opponents  of  their  Unchristian  Antitheocracy,  the  establishment 
and  endowment  of  which  they  desire  to  effect.  Hence  those 
justifications  and  laudations  of  active  Persecution  to  whieh  the  Pall 
Mall  Oazette,  Professor  Huxley,  and  others,*  have  given  utterance. 

Our  Empire,  by  a  happy  combination  of  circumstances,  and  by 
the  merits  of  the  races  which  inhabit  it,  has  long  been  the  con- 
spicuous assertor  of  freedom.  The  sentiment  in  favour  of  wide 
liberty  to  the  individual  citizen — in  speech,  in  writing — ^in  locomotion 
and  association,  has  not  only  taken  deep  hold  of  our  own  people,  but 
also  of  the  population  of  that  magnificent  transatlantic  Republic,  the' 
greatest  glory  of  which  is  the  perfect  freedom  of  its  citizens. 

By  a  series  of  happily  devised  measures  perseveringly  perfected 
through  more  than  a  century,  this  civic  liberty  has  been  defined  and 
ever  more  eflSciently  guarded,  the  tyrannical  measures  of  Stuart  as 
of  Tudor  being  repudiated  in  principle  no  less  than  practically. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the   force  of  this  traditional  current  in 

♦  E,g.y  "In  the  judgment  of  history  the  tyranniams  of  free  thought  maybe  joatified." 
— Tfertmiiwfcr  JSeview,  October,  1873,  p.  413. 
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favour  of  individual  liberty  is  in  England  too  strong  to  be  reversed 
or  turned  aside.  Nevertheless  there  is  a  certain  danger  that  the 
"  No  Popery  "  prejudice  may  to  such  an  extent  favour  the  efforts  of 
the  Anti-Christian  fanatics  as  to  prejudice  the  conservation  of  our 
civic  freedom. 

At  the  least  it  has  influenced  public  opinion  with  regard  to 
Continental  politics,  so  far  that  the  leaders  of  that  opinion  condone 
or  even  applaud  measures  which  are  directly  opposed  to  all  our 
traditional  liberal  legislation. 

This  no  doubt  is  partly  owing  to  the  complexity  of  the  struggle 
going  on  between  Church  and  State  in  Germany,  and  a  failure  to 
distinguish  between  two  very  different  sets  of  actions  which  are 
respectively  the  expression  of  the  two  different  tendencies  which 
have  been  above  distinguished  as  Civicism  and  Paganism. 

One  of  these.  Civicism,  is  the  continuance  of  the  general  move- 
ment hostile  to  Christian  Theocracy^  the  tendency  of  which  move- 
ment is  to  break  off"  religion  from  connexion  with  the  State,  and  to 
withdraw  from  those  citizens  who  choose  to  devote  themselves  to  reli- 
gion, all  exceptional  privileges,  and  all  power  or  contirol  over  the  civil 
acts  of  those  who  do  not  voluntarily  seek  their  ministry.  With  this 
movement  the  traditional  Liberals  of  England  may  well  enough 
sympathize. 

The  other— -the  Pagan,  or  Monistic — tendency,  is  to  convey  to  the 
numerical  majority  of  the  nation  an  absolute  power  over  all  the 
external  manifestations  of  internal  belief,  an  absolute  power  over 
their  persons  and  their  property;  in  a  word,  to  erect  a  more  thorough 
and  degrading  despotism  than  Europe  has  seen  since  the  downfall 
of  the  Pagan  Caesars. 

No  doubt  many  honest  men  favour  the  Prussian  Church  Laws 
because  they  see  that  they  favour  the  first  tendency,  and  because 
they  do  not  perceive  how  they  are  really  inspired  by  the  second  or 
Pagan  spirit 

This  confusion  is  favoured  by  those  who  (however  justly  they  may 
assert  their  legal  or  their  treaty  rights)  oppose  the  laws  by  protests 
in  favour  of  the  "  Liberty  of  the  Church,"  "  Christian  Marriage," 
the  "  Rights  of  the  Bishops,"  &c.  An  opposition,  necessarily  futile, 
(unless  the  whole  modem  movement  can  be  reversed  or  arrested) 
because  "  Civicism "  knows  nothing  of  "  the  Church,"  or  "  Chris- 
tianity," or  "  Bishops,"  as  such  (only  recognizing  individual  citizens 
and  their  rights  against  reciprocal  encroachment)  while  "  Paganism  " 
hates  all  three. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  those  who  advocate  the  new  laws  out 
of  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  Mediaevalism,  forget,  or  do  not  understand, 
that  they  are  trampling  on  the  most  fundamental  rights  of  their 
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fellow-citizeas,  and  erecting  a  tyranny  which  has  much  less  to  say  in 
its  defence,  and  is  indefinitely  more  Autocratic  in  its  principles  than 
the  old  system  they,  in  the  spirit  of  their  age,  oppose. 

According  to  the  spirit  of  modem  freedom,  individuals  are  perfectly 
free — with  the  limitations  before  mentioned — to  form  themselves 
into  associations  in  which  their  mutual  relations  are  regulated  by 
mutual  consent,  and  free  to  exclude  from  their  voluntary  society 
individuals  who  do  not  conform  to  the  rules  they  have  freely  chosen 
for  their  own  regulation ; — no  one  citizen  having  the  right  to  intrude 
himself  upon  the  society  of  others  who  do  not  approve  of  him. 

But  the  new  laws,  in  fact,  deny  to  citizens  the  right  to  group  and 
associate  themselves  in  voluntary  associations,  to  select  freely  from 
their  fellow-citizens  those  to  whom  they  will  confide  the  education  of 
their  children,  or  to  obey  the  dictates  of  their  conscience  by  acts  which 
are  innocent  of  encroaching  on  the  similar  rights  of  other  citizens. 

To  deny  the  right  of  an  episcopally  nominated  Boman  Catholic 
Priest  to  officiate  in  a  parish,  the  Roman  Catholic  parishioners  of  which 
desire  him,  is  to  infringe  the  rights  of  election  of  those  citizens  who 
by  the  fact  that  they  call  themselves  Roman  Catholics  show  that 
they  have  delegated  that  power  to  their  bishop,  and  that  they  elect 
as  their  Minister  that  citizen  who  is  selected  by  such  bishop.  To 
exile  or  imprison  such  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  is  to  outrage  the 
rights  of  a  yet  greater  number — the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  diocese, 
who  show  by  their  calling  themselves  Moman  Catholics  that  they,  in 
fact,  voluntarily  elect  as  the  citizen  to  whom  they  will  stand  in  a 
certain  voluntary  relation — that  one  who  is  indicated  to  them  by,  and 
who  is  in  communion  with,  the  Roman  Pontiff. 

To  attempt  to  impede  excommunication,  is  to  deny  to  citizens  the 
right  to  exclude  from  a  voluntary  society  members  who  do  not 
conform  to  freely  chosen  rules. 

To  violate  the  freedom  of  person  and  property  of  citizens  without 
trial,  without  even  one  distinct  definite  accusation — even  though 
such  citizens  call  themselves  Jesuits — ^is  a  glaring  injustice ;  but 
greater,  though  less  glaring,  is  the  tyranny  thereby  inflicted  on 
thousands  of  citizens  whose  rights  of  choice  and  election  are  violated 
by  such  acts,  and  whose  most  earaest  desires  and  wishes  as  to  them- 
selvas,  and  their  children  and  friends,  are  thereby  trampled  On. 

The  citizens  calling  themselves  Jesuits  have  gross  wrong  done 
them;  their  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  and  personal  friends  suffer 
hardships  hardly  less  patent ;  but  unnoticed  and  apparently  unthougbt 
of  are  the  wrongs  of  the  thousands  who  have  been  deprived  of  tlieir 
greatest  comfort — thousands  of  the  most  innocent  and  most  helpless 
citizens  of  the  Stata  Who  can  tell  the  hundreds  of  fond  mothers, 
faithful  wives,  and  tender  sisters  who  have  bitterly  wept  the  forced 
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departure  of  the  guardians  and  supporters  in  virtue  of  .  wajrward 
sons,  errant  husbands,  and  erring  brothers !  These  and  cognate  con- 
siderations will  reveal  a  mass  of  silent  suflfering,  perhaps  greater 
than  that  produced  by  many  a  bloody  battlefield. 

The  effect  of  bias  so  strongly  put  forward  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
in  this  Review  last  year,  could  hardly  find  a  better  exemplification 
than  the  dispositions  felt  by  so  many  Englishmen  to  these  acts.  This 
may  be  made  clear  if  we  suppose  similar  acts  under  other  circum- 
stances. Let  us  suppose  that  a  law  was  passed  that  no  one  might 
assume,  or  change,  an  office  in  any  Freemasons'  Lodge  without  the 
expressed  assent  of  the  Glovemment ;  also  that  no  member  of  the 
Freemasons'  body,  whatever  secrets  he  might  have  violated  or  rules 
transgressed,  might  be  officially  blamed  in  or  be  excluded  from 
Masonic  society  without  the  permission  of  the  Government  being 
first  asked  and  obtained.  It  is  hardly  likely  but  that  even  non- 
Masonic  Englishmen  would  deem  such  legislation  a  daring  infringe- 
ment of  the  liberties  of  the  subject. 

But  if  another  law  were  passed  summarily  expelling  from  England 
all  Freemasons  and  confiscating  Masonic  property,  what  would  be 
the  outcry  \  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  all.  We  must  further 
suppose,  that  a  law  was  passed  giving  the  police  authorities  power 
at  their  discretion,  to  declare,  without  proof,  any  man  or  woman 
whatever,  belonging  to  any  voluntary  association,  to  be,  in  spite  of 
their  denials,  affiliated  Masons,  and  to  expel  them  accordingly.  The 
iniquity  of  the  measure  is  so  monstrous  as  to  impair  the  force  of 
the  supposition  by  its  very  monstrosity,  and  the  impossibility  of  really 
conceiving  it  to  be  done  in  England. 

Yet  this  is  literally  what  has  taken  place  in  Prussia  with  the 
applause,  rairabile  dictu,  of  "  Libera.ls."  It  is  of  the  A,  B^  C  of 
our  system,  that  no  man  should  be  punished  without  a  trial  Yet 
in  Germany,  because  citizens  happen  voluntarily  to  belong  to  a  private 
society  which  has  not  a  fragment  of  power  over  its  members  beyond 
what  such  members  voluntarily  concede — nay,  even  because  police 
authorities  choose,  without  evidence  produced,  to  say  that  any  citizens 
are  affiliated  to  such  a  society — they  have  not  only  been  held  up  to 
public  ignominy  by  official  utterances,  but  have  actually  been  torn 
away  from  friends  and  relations  and  their  locomotion  restricted 
within  narrow  limits,  or  they  have  been  expelled  the  country,  and 
their  very  persons,  in  some  instances,  treated  with  cruel  violence. 

These  citizens  are  meantime  accused  of  no  definite  crime ;  in  spite 
of  demands  they  are  brought  to  no  trial,  and  have  no  opportunity 
given  them  of  self-justification. 

As  we  said  just  now,  the  effect  of  bias  could  hardly  go  further  than 
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to  make  Englishmen,  who  blame  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  and  Jews 
from  Spain,  applaud  such  acts. 

And  what  is  the  authority  that  dares  thus  to  outrage  and  trample 
on  the  primary  rights  of  citizens  ?  The  German  Government  is  a 
modem  one,  it  is  based  on  the  modem  basis — ^popular  will;  not  on  an 
asserted  and  externally  recognized  God-given  power  like  that  of  the 
thrice-crowned  Kaisers  of  Mediaeval  times. 

It  is  true  that  the  Emperor  in  his  not  very  wise  and  not  very 
tmthful*  letter  to  the  Pope,  talks  about  his  "  responsibility  to  God  *'  for 
his  sovereign  acts,  and  it  is  generally  supposed  he  asserts  for  himself 
a  divine  right.  But  for  this  assertion  he  has  nothing  to  show,  no 
external  witness,  as  before  said,  or  objective  testimony.  If  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  can  raise  the  dead,  he  may  resuscitate  in  his  Berlin  subjects 
a  belief  in  his  own  supernatural  authority.  But  the  acts  of  his 
Government  run  more  and  more  in  the  anti-Theocratic  direction,  and 
its  true  basis  will  thus  be  more  and  more  plainly  avowed  to  be  the 
will  and  consent  of  the  majority  of  his  subjects.  It  comes  then. to 
this,  that  the  actual  or  apparent  majority  of  Germans  claim  the 
power  to  dispose  absolutely  and  without  appeal  of  the  minority; 
to  dictate  to  them  their  mutual  voluntary  relations,  determine  the 
amount  of  their  locomotion,  or  even  their  very  residence  within  the 
land — to  fix  for  them  the  dogmas  of  their  creed  and  their  mode  of 
worship,  and  to  enforce  the  education  of  their  children  in  a  belief 
directly  contradicting  that  of  their  parents. 

Yet  the  Times  has  gone  the  length  of  asserting  that  Prussia  has  the 
right  to  do  this  now,  because  of  what  we  did  three  hundred  years  ago 
in  England,  as  if  no  progress  had  taken  place  within  that  period, 
even  were  the  circumstances  the  same,  which  they  manifestly  are  not. 

Yet  the  Times  would  hardly  venture  to  approve  of  the  passing  of 
a  "bill  of  attainder"  against  a  political  opponent  of  the  English 
Sovereign  of  to-day,  or  the  summary  decapitation  of  any  illustrious 
Lady  whose  existence  might  be  personally  inconvenient  to  some 
future  chief  ruler. 

•  "  Not  very  wise,"  because  his  reply  as  to  what  Protestants  believe  conoeminj^  "  One 
Mediator/'  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Pope's  remark  respecting  the  necessary 
consequences  of  Baptism.  **  Not  very  tmthfol,"  for  two  reasons^first,  because  he 
therein  implies  an  accusation  of  treason  against  citizens  who  in  vain  aak  for  an 
opportunity  of  showing  their  innocence  by  a  public  trial,  the  laws  of  Prassia  not 
enabling  the  Bishops  to  bring  an  action  fob  libel  against  the  minister  by 
whom  the  letter  is  countersigned ;  secondly,  because  he  replies  to  what  everyone  knows 
was  not  the  Pope's  meaning.  The  Pope,  of  course,  knew  weU  enough  that  according  to 
constitutional  fictions,  the  Emperor  must  officially  approve  of  all  his  Ministers*  acts,  but 
La*  Marmora's  book  has  shown  us  how  in  the  "past  he  was  led  by  his  Minister  in  opposi- 
tion to  his  real  private  wishes.  The  Pope,  of  course,  hoped  and  thought  that  in  the 
recent  Church  laws  he  was  also  being  led  in  opposition  to  his  private  wishes,  and  some 
who  know  the  Berlin  Court  well  still  believe  that  in  so  thinking  the  Pope  was  right. 
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But  the  circumstances  are  manifestly  not  the  same.  They  are  not 
so  because  the  Bishops  and  the  Clergy  generally  may,  in  the  absence 
of  conspicuous  protests  to  the  contrary,  be  fairly  taken  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  religious  opinions  of  those  to  whom  they  minister. 
Now  in  England  the  great  majority  of  the  clergy  submitted  to  the 
change  which  Henry  VIII.  introduced.  The  Act  of  his  Legislature 
which  abolished  State  recognition  of  Papal  supremacy  in  England 
did  not  violate  the  rights  of  citizens  in  anything  like  the  degree  in 
which  the  recently  made  Church  laws  of  Germany  violate  them. 
Again,  the  English  Church  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  that  of  the 
entire  people  ;  but  in  Prussia  the  persecuted  Church  is  that  of  but  a 
portion,  and  its  legal  rights  and  the  claims  of  its  members  on  the  State 
are  different  in  different  regions,  according  to  the  date  and  the  terms 
of  the  acquisition  of  such  regions  by  the  Prussian  Kings.  There  is 
yet  another  contrast  in  our  favour.  What  we  did  we  did  openly  and 
above-board,  but  the  German  Government  has  added  the  meanness  of 
mendacity  to  brutal  outrage ;  since  it  asserts  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  is  not  persecuted,  and  while  Papal  supremacy  is  not  in  express 
terms  abolished,  it  is  virtually  and  effectively  set  aside  and  practically 
annulled.  A  new  State  religion  is,  in  fact,  set  up  and  sought  to  be 
forced  upon  citizens  by  the  May  laws.  To  ask  Roman  Catholic 
citizens  to  acquiesce  in  such  laws  is  to  ask  them  to  lie — to  apostatize 
from  their  religion,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pretend  to  adhere  to  it. 
In  principle  there  is  no  difference  whatever  between  asking  a  Roman 
Catholic  of  to-day  to  perform  some  outward  act  of  assent  to  the  recent 
Church  legislation  of  Germany  and  asking  a  primitive  Christian  to 
burn  incense  to  the  Genius  of  the  Emperor. 

A  demand  on  Roman  Catholics  to  admit  that  Dr.  Reinkens  is  a 
Catholic  Bishop  is  a  grotesque  insult  to  their  reason  as  well  as  an 
outrage  to  their  conscience.*  It  amounts  to  a  demand  that  they 
should  recognize  the  majority  of  their  fellow-citizens  as  having  the 
power  to  determine  for  them  what  they  shall  deem  to  be  essential 
characters   of    their   own   spiritual   chiefs.     On   this   principle   the 

Emperor's  government  might  require  that  the  title  of  "  Catholic 
• 
*  The  complete  abandonment  of  the  ChriAtian  stand-point  by  those  who  advocate 
sew  State  religions  even  when  such  advocates  are  disguised  as  eoclesiasticB,  is  cariously 
illustrated  by  the  declaration  of  Dr.  Reinkens  (when  taking  his  oath  to  the  State). 
He  then  declared  that  if  the  State  should  hereafter  require  of  him  acts  inconsistent 
with  his  dnty  as  a  Christian  Bishop,  Tie  would  resign  his  office  rather  than  oppose  it. 
Now  the  universally  received  ideal  of  a  Christian  Bishop  is  that  of  a  Shepherd  who 
feeds  his  flock  wiUi  sound  doctrine  and  protects  it  from  the  attacks  of  mundane 
wolves.  What  Dr.  Reinkens  asserts  as  incumbent  upon  him  he,  of  course  by  im- 
plication, a^uerts  to  be  also  the  duty  of  other  bishops.  Thus,  according  to  him,  the 
duty  of  bishops  in  the  presence  of  a  Grovemment  which  has  become  hostile  to 
Christianity  is  to  de9ert  their  charges  and  to  leave  their  starving  flocks  to  the  mercy 
of  the  wolves,  as  this  eminent  pastor  professes  beforehand  his  readiness  to  do. 
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Bishop"  should  be  given  to  Baron  Rothschild,  and  hardly  less 
absurd  would  be  the  requisition  that  Bismarck  should  be  everywhere 
in  Germany  received  and  treated  as  a  "  Princess.'* 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  religious  antipathy  should  cause 
many  in  England  to  sympathize  with  acts  so  entirely  opposed  to 
English  social  principles,  but  the  outcome  will  probably  bring  about 
a  juster  view. 

In  such  action  as  is  now  going  on  in  Prussia  and  Switzerland,  an 
effect  is  being  produced  exactly  contrary  to  that  which  the  actors 
desire. 

That  such  an  effect  should  be  produced  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  whole  teaching,  and  as  he  has  lately^  reminded 

us,  "  Feelings  called  into  play will  strengthen,  while  those 

which  have  diminished  demands  on  them  will  dwindle." 

Under  the  sway  of  a  benevolent  government  there  is  a  certain 
natural  tendency  amongst  Christians  to  feeble  volitions  in  support  of 
their  religion,  from  the  small  opportunities  offered  for  the  energetic 
exercise  of  such  volitiona  On  the  other  hand,  a  persecution  such 
as  is  now  going  on  tends,  as  the  recent  elections  prove  (more 
even  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  opposition  voters  than 
by  the  number  of  Christian  members  returned),  to  elicit  acts  which 
by  their  very  exercise  strengthen  the  feelings  and  stimulate  the 
volitions  which  gave  them  birth.  Moreover,  as  the  persecution 
increases  in  intensity,  the  reaction  in  favour  of  civic  freedom  (already 
evinced  by  no  inconsiderable  support)  will  also  increase,  and  these 
effects  must  continue  till  the  cause  is  removed.  More  and  more 
respect  and  sympathy  for  tUe  Roman  Catholic  clergy  will  be  felt  and 
manifested  by  an  increasing  number  of  Protestants  who  see  that  the 
former  are  fighting  their  battle  also,  and  who  admire  their  courage 
and  constancy.  Thus  a  great  strengthening  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Prussia  cannot  but  be  the  final  result  of  these  hostile 
efforts,  since  the  times  do  not  admit,  as  yet,  of  a  bloody  war  of 
extermination. 

Nevertheless,  the  anti-Theocratic  tendency  will  probably  remain 
too  powerful  to  allow  of  a  simple  reversal  of  the  recent  legislation, ' 
and  thus  a  teHium  quid  will  be  arrived  at  by  the  consent  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  of  those  who,  being  in  favour  of  civic  freedom,  do  not 
(like  the  Reinkenists  and  fanatical  Pagans)  desire  the  State  establish- 
ment of  a  rival  system. 

This  tei^tium  quid  must  be  the  severance  of  Church  and  State — 
another  important  step  in  that  great  process  of  six  centuries*  growth 
which  it  has  been  here  endeavoured  to  depict. 

To  return  from  this  digression  :  it  seems  that  social  evolution,  if 
♦  CoJfTEMPORABY  RE\aEW,  SeptcmboT,  1873,  p.  523. 
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it  continues  to  advance  along  the  same  path  as  hitherto,  must  mean 
the  entire  destruction  of  the  mediaeval  Christian  Theocracy. 

If  this  destruction  should  be  accompanied  by  the  universal 
enforcement  of  a  rival  Fagauf  system,  an  on^-Theocratic  establish- 
ment, the  effect  would  no  doubt  be  most  disastrous  for  Christianity. 
It  may,,  however,  be  confidently  affirmed  that,*  whatever  be  the 
extravagances  of  the  Paganism  to  come,  no  attempt  to  erect  a  Uni- 
versal Pagan  anti-Theocratic  Despotism  could  resist  the  hostile 
coalition  of  Christians  with  all  those  who  desire  the  natural  liberty 
of  the  individual  citizen.  The  monstrous  claim  of  men,  as  Tnere 
meUy  to  control  and  direct  the  consciences  of  their  fellows,  could 
never  succeed  in  justifying  itself  to  the  human  reason. 

With  a  regime  of  true  Freedom,  that  is,  where  there  is  liberty 
and  order,  experience  shows  us  that  Christianity  can  grow  and 
thrive. 

If,  instead  of  Paganism,  -Civicism  gains  the  day  (the  second  of 
the  three  systems  now  struggling  for  sway),  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  latter  can  have  any  positive  religious  effect  whatever.  The 
merely  negative  action  of  depriving  all  religions  of  any  State  support 
is  but  the  forming  of  "  a  fair  field  and  no  favour,"  where  success  must 
depend  on  quite  other  than  political  causes. 

Such,  at  least,  is  the  conclusion  which  seems  forced  on  us  at  a  fii*st 
glance,  but  a  satisfactory  conclusion  cannot  be  arrived  at  without  some 
further  examination. 

There  are  some  who  apprehend,  however,  that  instead  of  our  soon 
seeing  an  orderly  system  of  civic  freedom,  European  society  is  simply 
tending  to  disintegration  and  anarchy.  Now,  of  course,  a  lapse  into 
utter  barbarism  would  necessarily  carry  with  it  a  destruction  of 
Christianity,  since  Christianity  supposes  the  existence  of  a  certain 
degree  of  natural  social  evolution,  such,  e.g.,  as  that  of  "the  Family" 
— ^an  institution  at  which  the  hostile  efforts  of  the  most  "  advanced  " 
reformers  are  directly  aimed. 

It  is  certainly  conceivable  that  at  least  such  anarchy  as  has  arisen 
in  parts  of  Spain  and  as  prevailed  for  a  short  time  in  Paris  might 
extend  itself  over  a  much  wider  area.  Not  many  of  those  who  enjoyed 
the  most  refined  salons  of  the  French  capital  under  Louis  XV.  would 
have  believed  it  possible  that  all  France  before  the  century  ended 
could  have  presented  the  spectacle  that  it  did  during  the  woi*st 
moments  of  the  "  Ten'or."     Men  may  have  similar  blindness  to-day. 

We  have  seen  how  that  support  of  our  European  social  organiza- 
tion, which  consisted  in  a  widely  diffused  belief  in  its  Divine 
ordination,  has  been  gradually  withdrawn,  and  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily the  support  derived  from  a  simple  acceptance  of  Christian 
morality  is  concomitantly  weakened— that  morality  being  replaced  by 
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other  systems  and  ultimately  by  the  teaching  which  now  issues  &om 
our  nationally  supreme  sources  of  culture.  (1)  That  right  is  but 
another  name  for  pleasure  ;  (2)  that  temporal  good  is  the  only  good 
to  be  sought  after  or  desired  ;  and  (3)  that  no  man  has  control  over 
or  is  responsible  for  his  actions. 

It  is  difficult  to  think  that  the  wide  reception  of  these  doctrines 
amongst  the  lowest  classes  will  not  be  attended  with  very  consider- 
able transformations,  and  those  are  certainly  not  altogether  devoid  of 
rational  grounds  of  apprehension,  who  fear  that  as  the  Qraeco-Boman 
civilization  was  ruined  through  the  invasion  of  barbarians  from 
without,  so  existing  civilization  may  be  destroyed  through  an  erup- 
tion of  barbarians  &om  below. 

And  when  we  consider  the  intimate  relations  existing  between 
that  civilization  and  Christianity,  there  can  be  little  cause  for  wonder 
either  that  Christianity  itself  should  for  a  time  share  in  such  unpo- 
pularity as  our  social  system  may  have  acquired,  or  that  that  system 
itself  should  vanish  simultaneously  with  a  wide-spread,  avowed,  and 
open  renunciation  of  the  religion  which  gave  birth  to,  and  was  so 
intimately  blended  with  it. 

Can  Christian  monarchy  rationally  survive  for  many  centuries  the 
dethronement  of  the  power  that  consecrated  it  ?  Nobles,  the  descen- 
dants of  those  who  robbed  the  Chm'ch — that  is,  the  whole  of  their 
poorer  fellow-citizens — for  their  own  selfish  aggrandizement,  should 
hardly  be  surprised  if  fresh  injustice  again  plunders  them.  A  Pluto- 
cracy of  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  wealthy  professional  men  offers 
little  to  impress  the  masses  with  a  sense  of  its  inviolable  sanctity. 

The  highest  triumphs  of  Art,  magnificent  decorations,  the  richest 
products  of  the  loom,  profusion  of  gold  and  jewels, — these  things  as 
used  by  the  Church  were  at  least  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  multi- 
tude. There  will  be  little  cause  for  surprise  if  that  multitude  ulti- 
mately objects  to  the  withdrawal  of  these  things  into  the  palaces  of 
kings  and  of  princes,  whether  feudal  or  mercantile  ;  or  to  the  exclu- 
sive appropriation  of  some  of  them  for  the  private  use  of  rich 
women,  however  virtuous,  or  of  beauties  however  vile. 

Wrong  has  been  destroyed  to  give  way  to  other  wrong,  injustice 
has  been  displaced  by  fresh  injustice,  till  much  honest  indignation 
reinforces  that  spirit  of  revolt  against  our  existing  social  system 
which  so  widely  pervades  the  masses  in  the  great  European  cities, 
producing  an  accumulated  aversion  from  a  civilization  which  has  cast 
off  almost  all  the  grace,  much  of  the  material,  and  still  more  of  the 
moral  alleviations,  which  attended  the  earlier  Christian  Theocracy. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  our  species  to  deny  the  mitigating  circum- 
stances attending  the  surging  of  democratic  passions  to-day.  Care- 
worn toilers  may  view  with  complacency  the  glittering  splendour  of 
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barons  whose  rank  they  view  as  God-ordained  and  yet  evanescent^ 
they  being  essentially  and  for  eternity  but  the  equals  of  themselves, 
whose  humble  path  is  no  less  God-appointed,  and  on  that  account 
no  less  really  worthy  of  esteem — ^both  being  actors  for  a  little  time 
upon  the  same  stage,  and  to  be  judged  not  by  their  accidental  trap- 
pings, but  by  their  due  fulfilment  of  their  respective  parts ! 

But  this  belief  has  been  and  is  being  sedulously  destroyed.  Can 
we  wonder  that  with  its  disappearance  the  same  phenomena  come  to 
be  viewed  in  a  very  different  aspect  \ 

Nevertheless  there  are  grounds  for  thinking  that  the  violence 
of  social  antagonisms  are  on  the  whole  likely  to  diminish,  however 
noisily  or  brutally  they  may  upon  occasions  here  and  there  assert 
themselves.  Even  if  Europe  should  become  the  scene  of  disorder 
which  some  fear,  it  is  impossible  that  the  whole  world  can  simul- 
taneously be  the  theatre  of  the  most  extreme  and  bloody  red- 
revolutionary  tyranny. 

Those  imbued  with  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  can  hardly 'accept  a 
belief  that  the  process  of  social  development  has  culminated  in 
Europe,  considering  how  distant  from  attainable  perfelction  is  the 
stage  already  reached,  and  the  assertion  that  it  has  done  so  in  the 
whole  world  would  probably  be  considered  by  them  a  manifest 
absurdity. 

Going  then  to  the  extreme  of  what  can  be  deemed  possible,  how- 
ever wildly  improbable,  let  us  imagine  that  private  freehold  property 
in  land  has  been  universally  abolished,  that  complicated  regulations 
are  in  force  tending  everywhere  to  depress  the  capitalist  at  the 
expense  of  the  artizan,  that  throughout  Europe  a  persecution  has 
raged  which  has  resulted  in  the  slaughter  of  every  bishop  and  the 
majority  of  the  clergy,  as  well  as  the  abolition  of  every  religious 
order,  and  the  destruction  of  every  single  church.  Let  us  suppose, 
also,  that  purely  secular  instruction  is  everywhere  compulsojily  given, 
and  that  relations  between  the  sexes  of  the  extremest  degree  of 
laxity  become  recognized  by  law.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  so 
profound  and  extensive  a  revolution  on  the  Christian  Church? 
In  the  first  place  the  universality  of  that  Church  would  manifestly 
enable  its  supreme  head  ever  to  find  a  shelter,  and  in  the  supposed 
condition  of  Europe  that  refuge  might  well  be  found  in  the  great 
Republic  of  the  West.  Similarly,  institutions  for  the  carrying  on  of 
the  traditional  culture  of  the  clergy  would  for  a  time  become  extra- 
European. 

The  Church  has  no  absolute  necessity  for  property  in  land,  as  past 
persecutions  have  abundantly  demonstrated. 

The  slaughter  of  bishops  would  but  lead  to  the  consecration  of 
others  desirous  of  shedding  their  blood  for  the  faith,  while  the 
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monarchical  constitution  of  the  Chiirch,  made  still  more  marked  since 
the  Vatican  council,  would  enable  the  government  of  the  European 
Missionary  Church  to  be  carried  on,  if  needful,  without  bishops, 
under  the  direct  episcopal  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope.  The  Church  of 
Japan  has  survived  through  the  rage  of  persecution  without  the  aid 
even  of  a  single  priest,  native  or  foreign. 

The  elevation  of  the  artizan  class,  when  once  effected,  would  put 
an  end  to  their  hostility  to  the  Church,  since  that  hostility  has 
mainly  arisen  from  a  belief  that  the  action  of  the  Church  was 
prejudicial  to  their  elevation.  No  inevitable  antagonism  divides  th^ 
cleigy  as  such  from  the  humblest  classes,  and  the  illustrious  head  of 
the  English  Church  has  publicly  shown  in  his  own  pei:son  how  warm 
are  his  sympathies  for  the  depressed  agricultural  labourer. 

Unless,  again,  we  find  hereafter  scientific  and  philosophical  evolu- 
tion fatal  to  the  Church,  the  action  of  compulsory  secular  instruction 
WAist  also  ultimately  result  in  disappointment  to  its  promoters.  It 
must  result  in  such  disappointment,  since  Christians  would  be  forced 
once  more,  as  of  old,  to  give  at  home  that  intelligent  and  emotional 
training  in  doctrine  and  practice,  the  effect  of  which  no  public 
teaching  can  rival,  and  by  which  the  influence  of  Pagan  schools  was 
successfully  combated  in  former  times. 

With  the  revolutionaiy  changes  here  supposed  once  introduced, 
all  the  causes  of  the  present  popular  antipathy  to  Christianity  would 
be  remoVed,  except  those  resulting  from  fear  of  the  attractive 
influences  o^  its  morality,  and  from  the  possible  prevalence  of  an 
anti-Christian  philosophy,  the  action  of  which  will  be  considered  in 
the  next  Part 

The  disorders  springing  from  a  general  relaxation  of  sexual  morality 
can  hardly  fail  to  give  rise  to  a  reaction  in  favour  of  Christian  ethics 
on  the  part  of  an  increasing  portion  of  the  population,  if  only  through 
the  extinction  by  natural  selection  of  the  families  of  the  most  sexually 
vicious. 

The  abolition  of  religious  orders  must  cease  when  once  individual 
liberty  for  citizens  begins  to  assert  itself,  since  citizens  cannot  be 
free  if  they  are  not  permitted  by  their  fellow-citizens  to  live  peaceably 
together  in  voluntary  associations,  eating,  dressing,  and  reading 
according  to  their  pleasure,  as  long  as  they  limit  not  the  similar  rights 
of  others. 

But  even  before  the  introduction  of  such  common  individual 
freedom,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  most  tyrannical  State  to 
interfere  with  the  practice  of  the  evangelical  counsels — voluntary 
poverty,  chastity,  and  humility.  Each  successive  great  epoch  of  the 
Church  has  been  fruitful  of  fresh  modes  of  their  manifestation,  and 
some  new  embodiment  of  the  ajscetic  spuit  has  appeared  for  a  time  on 
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the  crest  of  the  advancing  wave  of  Christian  aggression  on  the  world. 
After  the  Martyrs  came  the  Fathers  of  the  Desert,  then  the  Bene- 
dictines, to  be  succeeded  by  the  white-robed  Cistercians,  themselves 
to  give  way  to  the  Friars,  whose  influence  was  afterwards  over- 
shadowed by  the  valiant  soldiers  of  Loyola.  Arguing  simply  from 
analogy,  it  is  not  lik/ely  but  that  the  same  cause  may  produce  again 
effects  similarly  appropriate  to  time  and  place.  The  old  religious 
orders  did  not  adopt  picturesque  or  fantastic  costumes,  but  slight 
modifications  of  fashions  then  in  vogue  amongst  the  poorest  class, 
so  that  each  at  its  origin  appeared  far  less  peculiar  than  at  present. 

Hard  work  and  charity  under  one  form  or  another  were  universally 
obligatory,  and  to  this  day  the  Trappist  works  like  a  day-labourer. 
It  may  well  be  then  that  manual  toil  in.  other  forms,  and  a  fresh 
modification  of  fraternal  charity,  will  cause  religious  congregations 
to  be  as  heartily  welcomed  and  beloved  by  a  socially-democratic 
republican  community  as  ever  they  were  in  the  ninth,  thirteenth,  or 
sixteenth  centuries. 

Even  under  a  communistic  regime,  presided  over  by  some  "Albert 
ouvrier,"  a  body  of  workmen  who  were  only  distinguished  from  their 
fellows  by  a  larger  spirit  of  fraternity,  and  a  disposition  to  take  a 
greater  share  of  work  than  others,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
appropriated  a  less  portion  of  its  &uit,  would  speedily  be  popular;  and 
a  love  for  God  might  soon  come  to  be  pardoned,  when  it  was  seen  to 
be  accompanied  by  an  earnest  and  self-sacrificing  love  for  man. 

Sisters  of  Charity  have  met  with  respect  even  from  the  roughest 
of  French  "  Reds,*'  and  all  hostility  whatever  to  them  would  disappear 
when  they  ceased  to  be  ideally  connected  with  the  maintenance  of  a 
political  system  which  kept  democracy  in  check,  or  sought  so  to  keep  it. 

It  seems,  then,  that  no  necessarily  fatal  result  to  Chi-istianity  may 
be  expected  from  the  wildest  political  changes  ;  but  rather  that  an 
extreme  advance  of  the  modem  spirit  may  give  rise  to  fresh 
Christian  developments.  But  such  disorders  as  are  here  spoken  of, 
such  rapid  and  sudden  destruction  of  the  existing  European  social 
fabric,  are  really  in  the  highest  degree  uplikely.  It  seems  fai-  more 
probable  that  a  system  of  freedom  on  the  English  and  American 
models,  more  and  more  approximating  to  what  has  been  called 
Civicism — that  is,  the  ideal  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer — will  be 
gradually,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  peacefully,  attained,  although 
with  much  vexatious,  though  not  violent,  persecution  from  devotees 
of  Paganism. 

Should  such  be  the  real  future,  experience  already  shows  us  how 
disappointed  will  be  tliose  who  expect  the  destruction  of  Christianity 
from  political  changes  favourable  to  Democracy. 

In  America  we  see  before  us  undeniable  evidence  that  the  Church 
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can  not  only  exist,  but  augment  and  thrive,  in  the  freest  political 
atmosphere — ^shown  more  by  the  multiplication  and  spread  of  religious 
orders  and  the  upgrowth  of  a  native-born  clergy,  than  by  the 
augmentation  of  the  Episcopate.  There  (in  New  York)  has  arisen  a 
new  religious  congregation — ^the  Paulists — the  founder  and  head  of 
which.  Father  Hecker,  is  a  typical  example  of  the  Church  of  the 
United  States ;  not  less  conspicuous  for  love  of  his  country  and 
admiration  of  its  politico-social  system  than  for  unhesitating  and 
imquestioning  obedience  and  loyalty  to  the  head  of  his  Church. 

The  United  States  have  also  supplied  us  with  a  crucial  test  of  the 
power  of  the  Church  to  resist  the  strongest  secular  influences  hostile 
to  its  integrity. 

During  the  late  memorable  war  almost  every  Uncatholic  form 
of  Christianity  became  split  and  divided  into  a  Northern  and  a 
Southern,  an  anti-slavery  and  a  pro-slavery  body.  The  Church  alone 
maintained  its  unity  perfectly  unbroken,  and  was  thus  enabled 
more  efficiently  to  aid  in  healing  the  moral  disunion  and  allaying  the 
heai-tbumings  which  remained  after  the  victory,  by  which  unbroken 
unity  many  earnest  minds  in  the  Great  Republic  have  been  deeply 
impressed. 

In  Belgium,  again,  we  see  how  the  Church  can  not  only  prosper 
under  fi-ee  institutions,  but  have  so  energetic  and  vigorous  a  life  as  to 
provoke  a  violent,  though  groundless,  dread  of  the  re-establishment 
of  MedisBvalism.     How  it  lives  in  England  and  in  Ireland  we  see. 

Again,  the  fact  that  complete  civic  freedom  favours  the  Church's 
growth  may  be  gathered  from  those  who  clamour  for  a  retention  of 
the  last  remnants  of  the  old  Theocratic  system  as  barriers  to  "  Ultra- 
montanism."  It  is  on  this  very  ground  that  the  separation  between 
Church  and  State  in  Bavaria  and  South  Germany  is  opposed  by 
"  liberal  Catholics,"  and  that  such  a  union  is  sought  by  Dr.  Reinkens, 
while  M.  Loyson  has  just  proclaimed  it  an  honour  to  Christianity  to 
obtain  State  recognition  and  support.  Even  in  England  the  disestab- 
lishment of  the  Anglican  Church  is  opposed  by  those  who  dread  the  • 
growth  of  definite  "dogma"  and  "ecclesiastical  tyranny,"  and  clamour 
for  spiritual  freedom,  as  understood  by  Dean  Stanley  and  his  school 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  completion  of  the  great  modem  anti- 
Theocratic  movement  (if  developed  in  the  direction,  not  of  a  State- 
supported  Paganism,  but  in  that  of  Civicism — that  system  of  mutual 
respect  and  individual  freedom,  which  expedience  and  natural  morality 
agree  to  justify),  by  no  means  necessarily  implies  a  weakening,  still  less 
a  destruction  of  the  Church  ;  whilst  facts  are  not  wanting  which  seem 
to  indicate  a  thence  resulting  increase  in  its  vigour  and  efficiency. 
It  is  not  sluggish  majorities,  but  active,  concentrated,  and  aggressive 
minorities  which  influence  the  world's  course  most  effectually.    • 
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But  a  process  of  interDal  integration  has  been  spoken  of  as  possibly 
accompaDying  the  external  disintegration  of  that  great  complex 
organism^  the  Church.  To  make  this  manifest  would  require  little 
less  than  a  history  of  the  development  of  Church  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline from  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  present  day.  It  will, 
however,  hardly  be  contested  that  the  whole  course  of  such  develop- 
ment has  tended  to  give  more  and  more  precision  and  distinctness  to 
the  Church's  dogmas,  and  eflBciency  to  the  action  of  its  governing 
power.  If  the  number  of  regular  clergy  has  relatively  diminished, 
the  whole  mass  of  the  secular  clergy  (as  it  is  often  reproachfully 
said)  has  become  more  and  more  approximated  to  a  great  body  of 
regulars.  The  perfection  of  the  Church's  organization,  the  definite- 
ness  and  clearness  of  doctrine  it  has  attained,  could  not  well  have 
been  made  more  manifest  than  by  the  acquiescence  throughout  the 
whole  Episcopate,  without  one  solitary  dissentient  voice,  in  the  recent 
Vatican  decrees.  Thus  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  'pari  jHisau  with 
the  disintegration  arising  from  the  increasing  disability  or  disinclina- 
tion of  kings  (or  other  and  subordinate  social  authorities)  to  enforce 
the  decisions  and  behests  of  the  Church,  the  Church  herself  has 
simultaneously  developed,  by  a  process  of  integration,  a  vastly  in- 
creased power  of  herself  promulgating,  applying,  and  giving  effect  to 
them  over  all  those  who  voluntarily  accept  her  spiritual  sway.  The 
downfall  of  the  Chief  Pontiff's  spiritual  princedom,  which  marks 
the  formal  end  of  Christendom,  was  almost  immediately  preceded  by 
the  culmination  of  his  spiritual  power  through  the  universal  acceptance 
throughout  the  whole  Church  of  his  official  Infallibility,  than  which 
no  step  could  be  more  calculated  to  give  vigour,  precision,  and 
unanimity  to  the  action  of  the  whole  body. 

Moreover,  even  material  inventions  and  improvements  have 
strikingly  co-operated  in  the  same  direction.  The  facilities  afforded 
to  locomotion,  and  the  transmission  of  intelligence  by  railways  and 
the  electric  telegraph,  set  at  defiance  the  old  restrictions  as  to  the 
publication  of  Bulls  and  the  other  machinery  of  Church  govern- 
ment. 

It  is  also  undeniable  that  outside  the  Church's  organization  there 
has  gone  on  a  movement  which  from  the  Christian  standpoint  must 
be  called  upward,  parallel  with,  the  later  phases  of  the  movement 
distinctive  of  the  Christian  Theocracy.  In  England,  besides  the 
great  Tractarian  and  Ritualistic  development  of  Anglicanism,  a 
movement  towards  increased  orthodoxy  or  towards  ecclesiasticism, 
(e.g.,  as  evidenced  ai'chitecturally)  has  gone  on  even  in  Noncon- 
formist bodies.  In  Germany,  while  on  the  one  hand  Rationalism  is 
increasing,  on  the  other  an  upward  reaction  is  setting  in  amongst 
Evangelical  Christians  which  the  Bismarckian  persecution  cannot 
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but  aid  in  developing.  Even  in  Holland  there  has  been,  and  is  *  a 
powerful  and  extensive  movement  in  an  upward  direction. 

Moreover,  one  important  effect  of  the  great  modem  movement  will 
be  to  let  in  upon  the  Christian  Church  the  full  action  of  "  Natiu»l 
Selection." 

During  the  period  in  which  the  Church  had  full  temporal  support 
and  sheltered  within  its  fold  whole  nations,  with  hardly  an  avowed 
dissentient,  the  following  merely  natural  effects  must  have  inclined  to 
mar  its  efficiency : — 

1.  Want  of  the  stimulus  of  opposition,  tending  to  diminish  the 
vigour  of  efforts  for  its  support  and  extension. 

2.  A  similarly  diminished  need  for  the  diffusion  of  a  keen,  in- 
telligent, and  reasoned  apprehension  of  its  doctrines  and  teaching. 

3.  A.  lowered  moral  tone  from  the  influence  of  the  indifferent 
majority — resulting  in  diminished  efforts  after  a  life  in  accordance 
with  Christian  precepts  and  counsels.  This  is  owing  to  a  diffusion 
over  the  whole  body  of  the  spirit  governing  the  majority,  which 
spirit  in  almost  every  large  community  is  otiose  and  indifferent  In 
the  days  of  the  Church's  temporal  prosperity  the  indifferent  were 
included  within  the  Church,  instead  of  being  visibly  external  to  it, 
and  so  tended  to  lower  the  tone  of  the  whole. 

Thus  an  unenergetic,  tepid,  unintelligently  apprehensive,  and 
morally  inconsistent  spirit,  may  but  too  naturally  tend  to  diffuse  itself 
over  a  temporally-supported,  honoured,  and  wealthy  Church,  which 
has  no  declared  dissidents  in  the  area  in  which  it  exists. 

When  such  a  theocraticaJly  organized  Christian  community  becomes, 
by  revolution,  exposed  to  the  free  assaults  of  enemies  the  most  varied, 
with  disestablishment  and  disendowment  as  a  result,  the  first  effect 
must  be  the  falling  away  from  the  Church  of  those  who  either 
morally  or  intellectually,  or  both,  are  out  of  harmony  with  her. 

Freedom  of  inquiry,  with  all  other  freedom,  as  it  becomes  more 
and  more  a  settled  institution,  will  more  and  more  incline  to  diminish 
the  effects  of  mere  traditional  adherence  to  family  creed,  and  the 
passage  to  and  fro  will  become  more  and  more  easy.  Thus  those 
with  proclivities  towards  the  Church,  but  in  childhood  external  to 
her,  will  more  readily  find  their  true  level,  while  those  brought  up 
within  her  pale,  but  who  in  spirit  have  revolted  from  her  sway,  will, 
by  becoming  manifestly  external  to  her,  cease  to  disgrace  her  or  to 
lower  the  moral  tone  of  her  community. 

Freedom  of  marriage,  amongst  other  freedoms,  will  tend  to  produce 

strong   hereditary   predispositions,  both  for  and   in  opposition  to 

Christianity,  but  there  will  also  be  a  most  important  action  tending 

to  favour  the  increase  in  number  of  those  Christianly  predisposed. 

♦  See  Contemporary  Review,  November,  1873,  p.  956. 
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This  action  is  the  stringent  religious  obligation  imposed  on  married 
Christians  in  no  way  to  impede  their  natural  multiplication,  whilst 
the  opposite  practice  is  being  widely  urged  outside  the  Church,  and 
is  likely  to  act  as  an  increasing  check  on  Pagan  propagation. 

Moreover,  as  the  two  tendencies  which  have  been  here  distin- 
guished as  **  Civicism  "  and  "  Paganism "  become  disentangled  and 
distinguished,  an  immense  twofold  gain  must  accrue  to  Christianity, 
if  the  modem  movement  continues  so  successfully  and  irresistibly 
that  the  tendency  to  revive  the  mediaeval  system  becomes  extinct. 
On  the  one  hand,  that  activity  which  is  now  directed  to  a  revival  of 
medisevalism  will  be  set  free  and  applied  to  t£e  protection  of  freedom 
against  Pagan  despotism.  On  the  other  hand,  nine-tenths  of  the 
present  hostility  to  the  Church  will  have  ceased  when  it  is  clearly  and 
generally  seen  that  no  desire  or  intention  of  reviving  mediaevalism 
exists  in  it  Then  those  who  are  anti-Theists,  and  fanatically  opposed  to 
Christianity  in  the  interest  of  Paganism,  will  stand  alone  against  the 
combined  opposition  of  Christians  and  advocates  of  freedom — ^that 
is,  against  those  who  can  heartily  combine  on  a  basis  of  God-given 
natural  right,  whether  that  right  be  or  be  not  supplemented  and 
further  enforced  by  Divine  Revelation, 

Thus  it  seems  that  when  perfect  free  play  is  allowed,  the  Church 
must  come  to  be  more  and  more  composed  of  naturally-selected  citizens 
whose  intellect  fully  approves  her  doctrines,  and  whose  modes  of 
life  more  or  less  fully  harmonize  with  her  precepts  and  counsels. 
Moreover,  such  citizens  will  naturally  have  their  emotions  more  and 
more  strongly  excited,  and  their  volitions  rendered  more  and  more 
vigorous,  by  those  very  actions  which  the  struggle  for  existence  renders 
needful  in  support  and  extension  of  that  system  to  which  they  adhere, 
and  which  the  fact  of  their  adhesion  under  varying  circumstances  tends 
more  and  more  to  elicit. 

Such,  then,  seems  to  be  the  answer  afforded  by  the  facts  to  the 
calm  judicial  inquirer  who  seeks  to  ascertain  what  must  be  the 
effect,  by  the  operation  of  natural  laws,  upon  the  Christian  Church 
of  the  further  continuance  of  the  political  portion  of  the  great 
modem  movement  in  the  direction  it  has  so  long  followed. 

(1)  Th&  effect  on  Christianity  will  be  to  give  increased  coherence 
and  sitrefngth  to  its  organization,  and  efficiency  to  its  action. 

(2)  The  result  of  the  conflict  will  depend  not  on  political  changes, 
but  on  those  matters  ivhich  must  occupy  us  hereafter — Science  and 
Philosophy. 

He,  however,  who  wishes  to  judge  fully  of  the  matter  here  treated 
should  endeavour  to  place  himself  in  imagination  at  the  Churchman's 
standpoint,  and  consider  how  he  might  express  himself  as  to  the 
course  of  modem  Political  Evolution  in  relation  to  Christianity. 

The  Churchman  might  express  his  sentiments  somewhat  thus : 
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"  The  Church  as  a  whole  has  never  known  retrogression  or  defeat 
since  she  first  stepped  forth  from  the  tipper  chamber  in  Jerusalem, 
conquering  and  to  conquer.  The  Church's  progress  is  to  be  estimated 
not  by  the  number  of  souls  who  externally  profess  belief  in  her,  but 
by  the  number  who  obey  her  laws  in  a  suflBcient  degree  to  obtain 
their  salvation. 

"When  the  Church,  in  mounting  the  throne  with  Constantine, 
obtained  what  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  was  a  startling  triumph, 
she  made  no  doubt  a  true  and  proper  step  in  advance,  but  one 
attended  with  many  concomitant  disadvantages  and  dangers.  In 
condescending  to  allow  her  sacred  monogram  to  adorn  Imperial 
standards,  and  in  permitting  kings  to  sanctify  their  diadems  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  gratitude  was  due  from  powers  so  favoured  to 
the  Church  which  granted  them,  not  subservience  from  the  mother 
and  queen  to  the  children  she  nourished  and  protected.  In  the 
words  of  the  head  of  the  Church  in  England,  '  it  is  not  the  State 
which  establishes  the  Church,  it  is  the  Church  which  establishes  the 
State.' 

"The  barbaric  tribes  successively  led  under  the  Church's  sway 
were  providential  agents  in  bringing  about  that  glorious  dawn  rf 
Christian  supremacy,  the  Mediaeval  Theocracy.  But  unavoidable 
defects  attended  that  development.  Vast  numbers  of  the  indifferent, 
the  gross,  the  merely  credulous,  and  the  worldly,  were  led  within  tbe 
Church's  fold  by  circumstances,  accepted  its  doctrines  unhesitatiDgly 
but  unprofitably,  since  in  them  '  works  '  did  not  accompany  '  faith/ 
and  belief  without  charity,  as  Dr.  Newman  has  so  well  shown,  leads 
directly  to  superstition. 

"The  Christian  Mediaeval  system  culminated  in  as  near  an  approad^ 
to  a  universal  Theocracy  as  was  then  possible,  but  the  world  ^^ 
manifestly  quite  unripe  for  a  more  perfectly  developed  conditi<>^ 
with  (as  we  now  know)  its  far  larger  area  unchristianized,  more  tlx^^ 
half  undiscovered,  and  with  a  vast  mass  of  latent  Paganism  in  t>t^ 
part  externally  Christianized. 

"A  great  process  of  differentiation   and  division  of  labour  h^ 
necessarily  to  be  gone  through.      For  the  perfection  of  societ;^' 
philosophy,  politics,  science,  and  art  had  to  become  the  exclusive 
occupation  of  different  minds,  instead  of  remaining  in  the  hands  d 
the  clergy,  whose  proper  study  is  Theology.    These  fields  of  activity 
could  not  be  adequately  cultivated  without  the  devotion  of  man/ 
minds  entirely  and   exclusively  to  one  or  other  of  them.     Had 
Christians,  especially  those  highly  placed,  been  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  their  religion,  no  doubt  the  necessary  transforma- 
tions  might    have   taken   place  peacefully  and  without    religious 
disruption,  but  the  essentially  Papal  character  of  the  Church  was  not 
fully  recognized,  nor  was  it  then  experimentally  known  how  by 
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separation  from  the  centre  of  spiritual  life  the  supply  of  vital  force 
was  necessarily  cut  oflF.  The  Pagan  principle  of  State  supremacy, 
once  effectively  introduced,  ran  its  logical  and  inevitable  course 
fatally  to  the  Mediaeval  Theocracy  and  the  social  system  therewith 
connected.  Providentially  accompanying  this  movement,  has  gone  on 
a  gradual  perfecting  of  the  Church's  independent  organism,  and  a 
greater  and  greater  detachment  of  it  from  the  State. 

"  The  Church  has  willingly  lent  its  support  to  the  secular  power, 
which,  in  return,  has  either  sought  perfidiously  to  bind  it  in  golden 
chains,  or  has  brutally  spurned  it  as  now  in  Germany.  This  fortunate 
perfidy  will  enable  the  Church  to  escape  the  popular  enmity  which 
the  State  is  sure,  sooner  ox  later,  to  incur,  while  its  perfect  organiza- 
tion will  enable  it  to  survive  and  flourish  the  better  for  the  pseudo- 
Christian  State's  downfall,  and  replacement  by  a  system  of  Natural 
Freedom  for  each  individual  citizen. 

**  This  process  of  reinvigoration  is  already  becoming  patent.  Since 
the  clearly  logical  and  Christian  declarations  of  Boniface  VIII., 
no  Pontiff  has  so  uncompromisingly  asserted  the  Church's  claims 
as  Pius  IX. 

"  The  completion  of  the  anti-MediaBval  movement  will  only  bring 
out  yet  more  clearly  what  is  but  in  effect  and  in  other  terms  the 
proclamation  and  assertion  of  the  supreme  rights  of  conscience. 
But  while  the  extent  of  the  Church's  success  in  the  thirteenth 
century  should  not  be  over-stated,  so  also  there  is  no  cause  for 
discouragement  in  the  apparent  reverses  it  has  since  undergone. 
Whether  under  the  anti-Papal  revolts  of  the  sixteenth  century,  or 
the  anti-Christian  revolutions  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries,  the  same  unvarying  process  of  steadily  increasing  conquest 
has  been,  is,  and  will  be  incessantly  going  on,  and  this  in  spite  of 
superficial  appearances  to  the  contrary.  As  to  the  first  of  these 
events  (the  sixteenth  century  revolt),  the  spread  of  the  faith  in  the 
.  new  world  compensated  for  its  restriction  in  the  old,  while  its  very 
restriction  was  the  occasion  of  the  more  complete  development  of  the 
faith  in  the  area  which  retained  it,  where  it  became  more  intensely 
and  consciously  held.  As  to  the  second  event,  its  wonderfully  in- 
vigorating action  on  those  who  remain  Christians,  in  France,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  Germany,  is  before  our  eyes  to-day. 

"  The  manifest  religious  changes  of  the  sixteenth  century  will 
ultimately  turn  out  to  have  been  really  to  the  Church's  advantage. 
Before  them  the  Church  contained  a  mass  of  latent  heresy  and 
infidelity,  while  now  the  religious  bodies  external  to  the  Church 
contain  a  mass  of  latent  orthodoxy. 

"  This  is  especially  the  case  amongst  English-speaking  Christians. 
The  noble  anti-Erastian  passion  of  the  sturdy  Puritans,  and  their 
honest    zeal    against    what    they  believed    to  be    Idolatry,  were 
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essentially  most  Catholic,  as  was  also  the  heartfelt  piety  of  the 
Evangelican  protest  against  the  C5old  formalism  of  the  Established 
Gergy  of  that  time.  The  marvellous  growth  of  High  Church  views 
has  resulted  in  a  forest  of  new  spires,  in  schools,  convents,  and 
pious  institutions,  far  and  wide  in  our  land  —  proclaiming  the 
deep  and  earnest  nature  of  our  religious  progress.  Even  the  very 
fanaticisms  of  'Sabbath  observance'  and  ' Bibliolatry '  are  replete 
with  Catholic  ascetic  and  devotional  instincts,  however  misdirected. 

"  In  the  Protestant  masses  of  to-day  is  contained  an  immense  body 
of  latent  Catholicism,  like  some  chemical  substance  in  solution, 
which  but  requires  a  sudden  change  of  temperature  or  the  intro- 
duction of  some  foreign  body  to  precipitate  itself,  or  become  manifest 
in  a  conspicuous  crystallization.  The  number  of  those  who  have 
really  understood  the  Church  and  rejected  her,  is  infinitesimal,  and 
article  after  article,  and  book  after  book,  again  and  again,  show  how 
profoundly  she  is  misapprehended,  and  how  the  mass  of  the  hostility 
directed  against  her  is  really  directed  against  that  to  which  she  also 
is  no  less  opposed. 

"  Even  the  apparently  anarchic  spirit  of  the  '  Internationalists '  is 
in  one  respect  really  vivified  by  a  profound  Christian  spirit — the 
spirit  of  Cosmopolitanism.  They  clearly  see  that  a  man  who  would 
sacrifice  the  welfare  of  the  w6rld  generally  to  that  of  his  own  country 
is  only  one  degree  less  selfish  than  the  man  who  would  sacrifice  his 
country  to  aggrandize  his  family.  What  was  the  very  first  step  in 
the  destruction  of  the  Christian  Theocracy  becomes  thus  condemned 
and  reprobated  by  the  logical  descendants  of  such  destroyers  as 
Philip  the  Fair  and  Henry  the  Eighth. 

"Of  course  that  destructive  action  cannot  be  approved  and  can  still 
less  be  aided  by  any  sincere  Christian.  So  to  approve  would  be  to 
repeat  the  error  of  De  Lamennais.  A  separation  of  Church  and 
State  cannot  be  good  save  relatively  through  human  perverseness. 
A  union  of  Church  and  State  is  the  natural  and  true  ideal,  and  will 
spontaneously  reappear  (when  once  the  world  has  been  reconverted) 
through  common  consent.  But  Christianity  is  forbidden  to  propagate 
itself  by  the  sword.  The  children  of  those  who  have  thrown  off  her 
yoke  and  who  are  becoming  more  and  more  literally  Pagans  cannot, 
upon  Church  principles,  be  religiously  coerced  or  called  on  to  accept 
that  which,  on  account  of  honest  prejudice,  their  reason  is  really 
unable  to  embrace.  The  Church  absolutely  condemns*  the  use  of 
force  when  a  nation  has  either  not  received  or  has  once  lost  the 
Faith. 

"  But  although  the  crew  of  Bismarcks,  Garibaldis,  and  Victor 
Enmianuels  may  be  regarded  as  obscene  creatures  of  rapine,  never- 

•  "  Ad  ooelmn  homines  trahendoB  esse,  non  cogendos.'' — Breviary  0£m  for  St. 
Augustint  of  Canttrhury. 
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tbeless  hysenas  and  vultures  have,  after  all,  a  useful  and  tolutary 
function  to  execute,  without  their  having  any  good  intention  in  the 
acts  they  perform,  or  being  a  bit  less  unclean  vultures  and  hyfienas 
on  account  of  that  function. 

"A  continuous  action  of  six  hundred  years  has  not  been  permitted 
without  good  cause,  and  the  changes  effected,  however  iniquitously 
brought  about,  have  been  providentially  allowed  and  overruled  for 
the  full  development  of  the  Church  in  all  its  glory  through  the 
manifestation  of  its  action  in  a  world  of  full  civic  freedom. 

"The  Pagan  movement  which  made  its  way  by  asserting  and 
proclaiming  freedom,  is  ending  in  an  attempt  at  the  most  extreme 
and  debasing  of  despotisms. 

"  The  Christian  movement,  which  progressed  through  strong  asser- 
tion of  authority,  is  ending,  as  it  logically  should  do  from  its  principles, 
in  being  the  great  supporter  of  individual  freedom  reposing  upon 
conscience — '  rights '  answering  to  '  duties.' 

"The  long  process  of  Christian  integration  having,  in  the  Vatican 
Council,  culminated  in  the  complete  organization  of  supreme  au- 
thority, the  liberty  of  the  individual  regains  full  play — the  restraint 
of  conscientious  fears  as  to  possible  ill  efiects  of  his  utterances  being 
removed  by  the  recognition  of  a  ready  and  infallible  authority 
capable  of  rendering  his  well-meant  but  mistaken  efforts  harmless. 
Similarly,  the  whole  hierarchical  system  of  subordinate  authority,  down 
to  the  private  confessor,  being  fully  established,  and  the  whole  control- 
ling agency  necessary  for  the  Church's  stability  having  been  completed, 
a  freer  play  may  be  given  to  individual  energies  than  for  the 
centuries  past  during  which  that  agency  was  developing  and  per- 
fecting. If  before,  the  energies  and  activities  of  Churchmen  were 
unequal  to  those  of  their  opponents,  this  relation  will  speedily  be 
reversed,  as  Switzerland  and  Germany  are  beginning  to  show  us. 
The  missions  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins  with  regard  to  the  Church 
being  mainly  fulfilled,  the  vigorous  Teutonic  race  has  now  to  promote 
its  peaceful  triumph  through  individual  energy  in  the  arena  of  civic 
freedom. 

"Judging  then  of  the  future  by  the  past,  changes  to  come  will  but 
bring  out  more  and  more  the  Church's  true  nature  by  gathering 
in  the  latent  Catholicity  of  separated  bodies,  and  bjr  sloughing  off 
such  unworthy  members  as  have,  in  the  past,  been  retained  in  it  by 
sloth,  ignorance,  or  interest.  It  will  thus  necessarily  become  more 
and  more  conspicuous  for  the  holiness  of  its  members  as  compared 
with  such  of  the  population  as  is  avowedly  Pagan  and  unbelieving. 
As  the  process  of  Evolution  has  gone  on  from  the  inorganic  world 
to  the  organic,  from  the  vegetable  to  the  animal,  and  from  the 
simplest  form  of  sentient  life,  through  constantly  increasing  com- 
plexity, till  the  hour  struck  for  the  introduction  of  a  rational  animal 
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into  the  world,  so  the  evolution  of  humanity  has  proceeded  and  is 
proceeding  from  direct  and  simple  conscious  apprehensions  to 
more  and  more  reflex,  self-conscious,  and  complex  comprehensions. 
And  this  applies  fully  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Christian  Church.  As 
it  has  been,  so  it  will  ba  Of  time  there  is  no  stint.  The  next  glacial 
epoch  is  suflBciently  remote.  By  the  continuance  then  of  this  evolu- 
tionary process  there  is  to  be  plainly  discerned  in  the  distant  future 
a  triumph  of  the  Church  compared  with  which  that  of  Mediseval 
Christendom  was  but  a  transient  adumbration.  A  triumph  brought 
about  by  moral  means  alone — ^by  the  slow  process  of  exhortation, 
example,  and  individual  conviction,  after  every  error  has  been  freely 
propagated,  every  denial  freely  made,  and  every  rival  system 
provided  with  a  free  field  for  its  display.  A  triumph  infinitely  more 
glorious  than  any  brought  about  by  the  sword,  and  fulfilling  at  last  the 
old  pre-Christian  prophecies  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  upon  earth." 

Such,  perhaps,  might  be  the  Churchman's  reply  as  to  the  position 
and  prospects  of  Christianity,  to  those  who  oppose  to  him  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  last  six  centuries*  change.  Here  it  has  been  endeavoured 
dispassionately  to  estimate  what,  at  the  very  utmost,  must  be  the 
destructive  eflfects  on  Christianity  of  the  greatest  amount  of  anti- 
Theocratic  change  which  can  possibly  be  anticipated,  and  the  answer 
has  been  that  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  even  its  enfeeblement, 
•  still  less  its  annihilation. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  yet  but  considered  the  Political  aspect  of 
the  great  modem  anti-Mediaeval  movement.  The  Scientific  and, 
most  important  of  all,  the  Philosophic  aspects  of  that  movement 
remain  to  be  considered.  We  may  conclude  that  the  political  changes 
will  be  harmless  to  the  Church,  but  it  will  manifestly  be  quite  other- 
wise if  either  Science  or  Philosophy  contradicts  its  dogmas. 

Whatever  the  effect,  however,  one  thing  is  certain — that  Science 
will  address  itself  with  greater  and  greater  power  to  a  constantly 
increasing  circle  of  auditors,  and  will  command  an  increasing  number 
of  cultivators  and  experts,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  same  may 
be  said  also  of  Philosopliy. 

If,  then,  either  scientific  and  philosophic  Evolution  is  hostile  to 
Christianity,  the  progress  of  such  Evolution  must  be  fatal  to  it,  and 
political  Evolution,  by  giving  them  increased  liberty,  ^ust  hasten 
their  fatal  effect.  To  these  aspects  of  Evolution  then  we  must 
next  address  ourselves. 

St.  George  Mivart. 
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^S^'O  special  plea  is  surely  required  for  occupying  ourselves  with 

^    the  religious  beliefs  of  our  forefathers,  when  we  remember — 

*^^     the  words  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor — ^that  "  day  by  day,  as  the 

^^  ^^ks  run  round,  we  have  obtruded  upon  our  notice  the  names  of  the 

"-cities"  who  were  once  worshipped  by  the  heathen  Saxons,  Angles, 

'^  ^-isians,  Scandinavians,  and  the  Germanic  race  in  general.     Strange 

^'^ough,  however,  our  very  familiarity  with  the   names   of    those 

^^ities  is  such  that  the  great  mass  of  men  use  them  without  thinking 

^^,  or  even  knowing,  their  origin  and  meaning. 

The  words  alluded  to  refer,  of  course,  to  the  names  given  to  the 
^ays  of  the  week.  In  "  Sunday"  and  "Monday"  we  get  a  glimpse 
of  that  worship  of  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  which  prevailed  among 
our  ancestors  from  the  immemorial  time  when  they  yet  dwelt  on  the 
pasture-grounds  of  Central  Asia,  as  a  simple  tribe  of  herdsmen  and 
hunters,  down  to  the  days  when  Caesar  met  the  fierce  warriors  of 
'  Ariovist  between  the  Rhone  and  the  Rhine.  Star  and  Fire-wor- 
shippers our  forefathers  were,  as  Caesar  relates.  Hence  they  could — 
even  as  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans  did — give  to  those  days 
the  appellation  of  Sunday  and  Monday. 

In  the  word  '*  Tuesday,"  we  meet  with  the  name  and  worship  of  Tyr, 
Tiu,  or  Ziu,  the  Germanic  God  of  War.  In  "  Wednesday,"  we  find 
Wodan,  the  supreme  deity,  or  All-father.    In  "Thursday"  is  contained 
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the  name  of  Thunar,  or  Thor,  the  God  of  Thunder.  In  "  Friday/'  that 
of  Freia>  the  Goddess  of  Love  and  Domestic  Virtue.  In  "  Saturday/' 
which  some  think  is  the  Germanized  form  of  the  Roman  day  of 
Satumus,  there  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Grimm,  a  god  "  Saetere  "  hidd^i 
— a  malicious  deity,  whose  name  is  but  an  alias  for  Loki,  of  whom  it 
is  recorded  that  once,  at  a  great  banquet,  he  so  insulted  all  the 
heavenly  rulers  that  they  chained  him  down,  Prometheus-like,  to  a 
rock,  and  made  a  serpent  trickle  down  its  venOm  upon  his  face.  His 
faithful  wife,  Sigyn,  held  a  cup  over  him  to  prevent  the  venom  from 
reaching  bis  face ;  but  whenever  she  turned  away  to  empty  the  cup, 
his  convulsive  pains  were  such  that  the  earth  shook  and  trembled. 
So  it  is  stated  in  the  Edda,  the  text-book  of  the  Germanic  pagans,  in 
that  famous  song,  "  The  Banquet  of  Oegii/'  which  is  a  Titanic  satire 
upon  the  dwellers  in  Asgard.  I  believe  we  can  see  in  that  fable  some 
poetical  attempt  at  explaining  earthquakes  by  the  action  of  sub- 
terranean fire— for  Saetere-Loki  is  a  Fire-god.  But,  no  doubt,  few 
people  now-a-days,  when  pronouncing  the  simple  word  "  Saturday/' 
think  or  know  of  this  weird  and  pathetic  myth  which  must  have 
exercised  a  similar  spell  upon  the  Teutonic  race  of  old,  as  did  a 
kindred  legend  upon  the  Hellenic  mind. 

Even  as  the  days  of  the  week  are  primed  with  the  mythology  of 
our  forefathers,  so  it  is  the  case  also  with  the  names  of  many  towns, 
and  villages,  and  hills,  all  over  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway, 
England,  and  Scotland.  When  we  travel  to  Athens,  we  easily  think 
of  the  Greek  goddess  Athene ;  when  we  go  to  Rome,  we  are  reminded 
of  Romulus,  its  mythic  founder.  But  when  we  go  to  Deweratone,  in 
Devonshire ;  to  Dewsbury,  in  Yorkshire ;  to  Tewesley,  in  Surrey ;  to 
Great  Tew,  in  Oxfordshire  ;  to  Tewin,  in  Hertfordshire — have  a  great 
many  even  an  inkling  that  these  are  places  once  sacred  to  Tiu,  the 
Saxon  Mars  ?  When  we  go  to  Wednesbury ;  to  Wanborough ;  to 
Woodnesborough  ;  to  Wembury ;  to  Wanstrow ;  to  Wansdike  ;  to 
Woden  Hill,  we  visit  localities  where  the  Great  Spii'it,  Wodan,  was 
once  worshipped.  So  also  we  meet  with  the  name  of  the  God  of 
Thunder  in  Thundersfield ;  Thundersleigh ;  Thursleigh ;  Thurscross ; 
Thursby,  and  Thurso.  The  German  Venus,  Freia,  is  traceable  in 
Friday^orpe  and  Frathorpe ;  in  Fraisthoi-pe,  and  Freasley.  Her  son 
was  Baldur,  also  called  Phol  or  Pol,  the  sweet  god  of  peace  and  light. 
His  name  comes  out  in  Balderby  ;  Balderton  ;  Polbrook ;  Polstead, 
and  Polsden.  Loki,  or  Saetere,  is  probably  hidden  in  Satterleigh  and 
Satterthwaithe.  Ostara,  or  Eostre,  the  Easter  Goddess  of  Spring,  . 
appears  in  two  Essex  parishes.  Good  Easter  and  High  Easter ;  in 
Easterford ;  Easterlake,  and  Eastermear.  Again,  Hel,  the  gloomy 
mistress  of  the  imderworld,  has  given  her  name  to  Hellifield  ;  Hella- 
thyrne  ;  Helwith ;   Healeys,  and  Helagh — all  places  in  Yorkshire, 
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where  people  seem  to  have  had  a  particular  faney  for  that  dark  and 
grimy  deity.  Then,  we  have  Asgardby  and  Aysgarth,  places  remind- 
ing us  of  Asgard,  the  celestial  garden,  or  castle,  of  the  Aesir — in 
other  words,  the  Germanic  Olympus. 

The  instances  just  given  might  be  multiplied  by  the  hundred  :  so 
full  is  England,  to  this  day,  of  the  vestiges  of  Germanic  mythology. 
Far  more  important,  however,  is  the  foct  that  in  this  countiy,  as  in 
Germany,  we  still  find  a  great  deal  of  current  folk-lore  and  fairy- 
tales, of  either  a  charming  or  a  ghastly  character,  as  well  as  a 
mass  of  quaint  customs  and  superstitious  beliefs  affecting  the 
daily  life  and  even  the  happiness  of  men,  which,  on  closer  inves- 
tigation, can  be  shown  to  be  the  remnants  of  a  "strange  and 
savage  faith  of  mightiest  power,"  as  Southey  called  it.  To  go 
even  lower  down:  the  very  nursery  tales,  and  children's  games 
and  rhjrmes,  in  CJermany,  England,  and  other  countries  where  the 
people  of  Teutonic  stock  dwell,  are  imbued  with  the  lingering  spirit  of 
that  ancient  creed.  There  are  German  children's  games  that  are  the 
poor  remnants  of  religious  ceremonies  and  rude  dramatic  representa- 
tions once  performed  by  Pagan  priests.  There  are  children's  dances 
and  lullabies  in  which  may  be  i>ecognized  the  last  faint  echoes  of 
sacred  dances  and  hymns,  formerly  danced  and  sung  in  the  primaeval 
forests  of  Northern  Europe,  or,  earlier  still,  on  the  green  hills  be- 
tween the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Punjaub.  A  rhyme  apparently  so 
bereft  of  sense,  like 

'*  Lady-biid,  lady-bird,  fly  away  home ! 
Thy  honse  is  on  fire  ! 
Thy  children  at  home  1 " 

can  be  proved  to  refer  to  a  belief  of  our  forefathers  in  the  coming 
downfall  of  the  Universe  by  a  great  conflagration.  The  Lady-bird 
has  its  name  from  having  been  sacred  to  Our  Lady  Freia,  the 
Germanic  Venus,  The  words  addressed  to  the  insect  were  once  an 
incantation — an  appeal  to  the  goddess  for  the  protection  of  the 
souls  of  the  Unborn,  over  whom,  in  her  heavenly  abode,  she  was 
supposed  to  keep  watch  and  ward,  and  whom  she  is  asked  to  shield 
from  the  fire  which  consumes  the  world. 

Everyone  knows  of  GrvrmvCs  Tales,  They  were  collected,  from 
the  lips  of  the  people,  by  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  CJerman 
language,  literature,  and  mythology.  Now,  a  writer  who,  besides  his 
own  deep  researches,  has  worked  successfully  to  render  the  labours  of 
Continental  authorities  accessible  to  the  English  public,  says,  with 
the  felicity  of  expression  that  is  peculiar  to  him ; — '*  It  might  seem 
strange,  indeed,  that  so  great  a  scholar  as  Grimm  should  have  spent 
so  much  of  his  precious  time  in  collecting  his  MdrcheUy  or  Tales,  if 
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those  tales  had  only  been  intended  for  the  amusement  of  children. 
When  we  see  a  Lyell  or  Owen  pick  up  pretty  shells  and  stones,  we 
may  be  sure  that,  however  much  little  girls  may  admire  these  pretty 
things,  this  was  not  the  object  which  those  wise  collectors  had  in 
view.  Like  the  blue  and  green  and  rosy  sands  which  children  play 
with  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  these  tales  of  the  people,  which  Qrimm 
was  the  first  to  discover  and  collect,  are  the  detritus  of  many  an 
ancient  stratum  of  thought  and  language,  buried  deep  in  the  past 
They  have  a  scientific  interest." 

And  they  have  a  scientific  interest  in  more  than  one  respect ! 
Surprising  thoughts  of  generations  long  gone  by  may  often  be  read 
in  mythic  tales.  Fanciful  and  odd  as  their  imagery  appears,  a  grain 
of  sense,  even  of  science,  can  frequently  be  discovered  in  their 
fantastic  shell.  In  olden  times,  even  as  now,  there  were  men  of 
science ;  and  there  were  others  who  wanted  to  hide  science  under 
a  bushel,  or  to  keep  it  to  themselves.  Hence,  mythological  systems 
were  generally  erected  over  a  substratum  of  philosophical  thought ; 
the  priest  keeping  to  himself  the  latter  as  a  private  knowledge,  only 
to  be  talked  of  in  the  innermost  recess  of  the  sanctuary,  where  no 
profane  gaze  could  penetrate,  whilst  the  mass  of  the  people  were 
spoken  to  in  highly  coloured  tales  which  they  were  asked  to  accept 
as  a  revelation.  But  the  tale  itself — formed,  as  it  were,  in  the  shape 
of  a  riddle — ^mostly  contained  some  deeper  meaning,  which  was  only 
walled  in  by  the  flowery,  or  sometimes  prickly,  language  of  fiction, 
and  requiring  a  key,  or  some  opening  pass-word,  to  unlock  its  secret 

I  well  remember  how  I  was  once  laid  hold  of  by  a  young  German 
peasant,  of  considerable  intelligence,  who  could  read  and  write,  as  all 
Gei-man  peasants  do,  but  who  startled  me  by  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary superstitions,  which  at  that  time  I  felt  inclined  to  set  down 
as  a  sheer  meaningless  fabrication.  It  was  a  queer,  sti-aggling  tale 
about  prophesying  the  future,  and  the  shape  of  all  coming  things, 
from  an  egg — a  piece  of  witchcraft  which  had  to  be  performed  on  an 
Easter  Sunday,  by  a  man  stepping  cfcit  of  church  backwards,  and, 
whilst  looking  through  the  egg,  breaking  out  into  a  loud  laughter ! 
The  highly-mysterious  mien  with  which  this  wonderful  information 
was  given  was  in  fit  keeping  with  the  terror  of  the  speaker,  lest,  by 
making  use  of  it,  I  should  endanger  my  soul  and  go  astray  for  ever. 
When,  somewhat  later,  I  came  to  investigate  the  subject,  I  obtained 
the  proofs  that  what  had  seemed  mere  boorish  nonsense  could  be 
traced  back  to  the  decayed  religious  system  of  our  forefathers,  and 
that  it  had  a  meaning;  even  as  Greek  fables  about  Jupiter  descending 
in  a  golden  rain,  and  similar  myths,  have  their  explanation,  though 
the  real  sense  is  somewhat  smothered  under  a  kind  of  poetry  run 
wild,  which  has  escaped  from  critical  control. 
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In  the  case  of  that  young  peasant  I  found  that,  unwittingly,  he 
was  the  possessor  of  a  very  remarkable  chip  of  Teutonic  mythology 
which  contained  a  presentiment,  in  a  very  crude  and  mystic  form, 
but  still  a  presentiment,  or  early  conception,  of  that  Grerm  Theory 
which  traces  all  living  things,  and  their  fatally  foreshadowed  form, 
from  an  "  egg" — a  theory  now  held  by  a  majority  of  scientific  men. 
Even  all  the  minor  accessories  of  the  peasant's  tale  explained  them- 
selves by-and-by.  Easter  Sunday  had  to  be  chosen  for  his  piece  of 
witchcraft  because  Easter  was  originally  a  Germanic  festival  in 
honour  of  the  Gbddess  of  Spring,  who  is  to  this  day  remembered 
by  the  people  in  Germany  and  other  Continental  countries,  as  well 
as  by  the  peasantry  of  some  of  the  northern  and  eastern  counties  in 
England,  in  the  well-known  custom  of  presenting  coloured  eggs  to 
children.  The  "going  out  backwards  from  church*'  was,  according 
to  the  orientalizing  system  of  Christian  edifices,  practically  an 
obeisance  before  thfe  Goddess,  who  was  supposed  to  dwell  in  the 
East,  in  the  region  of  the  rising  sun,  whose  orb  is  the  great  agency 
for  awakening  life  out  of  the  sleeping  germs.  The  "sign  of  dis- 
respect" that  liad  to  be  made  before  leaving  church  was  meant  as 
an  abrenunciation  to  the  Christian  creed ;  the  soothsayer  returning 
for  the  nonce  to  the  heathen  belief — and  thereby,  it  was  thought, 
endangering  his  soul.  Even  the  "laughter"  which  had  to  be 
indulged  in  found  its  explanation.  At  Pagan  festivals,  about  Easter 
time,  a  laughing  chorus  once  typified  the  smile  of  re-awakening 
Nature.  Many  centuries  after  the  overthrow  of  Paganism,  the 
priest,  on  Easter  Sunday,  had  first  to  tell  hLs  congregation  a 
merry  tale,  and  then  to  break  out  into  what  was  called  an  "  Easter- 
laughter"! 

Thus,  in  that  young  peasant's  mind,  a  very  important  piece  of 
Teutonic  mythology  had  stuck  fast,  of  which  he  could  not  get  rid,  in 
spite  of  the  proficiency  he  had  obtained  in  the  mechanical  repetition 
of  his  catechism.  And  the  more  one  enters  into  those  matters,  the 
more  one  must  become  convinced  that  it  is  no  use  fighting  against 
superstitions  by  simply  calling  them  "rubbish**  and  "nonsense;" 
for  somehow  the  untutored  mind  clings  to  them  as  if,  in  its  vague 
yearning  for  something  higher  than  the  prosaic  every-day  life,  it  felt 
that  there  is  a  poetical  treas!irc  concealed  in  those  myths,  which  only 
required  a  magic  wand  to  come  forth  and  charm  the  craving  heart. 
Nor  will  these  superstitions  be  entirely  rooted  out  until  a  full 
scientific  ti'eatment  of  them  has  taken  place — until  they  shall  be 
universally  known  to  be  the  last  remnants  of  heathen  creation-stories, 
of  ancient  attempts  at  a  philosophical  or  physical  explanation  of  this 
wondrous  world,  of  religious  systems  built  thereon,  or  of  glorious 
hero-sagas  which  have  arisen  out  of  these  systems,  and  then  been 
transformed,  broken  up,  or  degenerated,  into  rustic  tales. 
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It  would  be  idle,  no  doubt,  to  look  for  great  depth  of  meaning  in 
all  the  shallows  of  mythological  systems — and  some  of  them  are 
very  shallow.  But  this  much  is  clear,  that  if  we  will  wean  men 
from  crude  notions  that  haunt  them,  and  yet  promote  the  enjoyment 
of  fancies  which  serve  as  embellishing  garlands  for  the  stern  reali- 
ties of  life,  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  spread  a  fuller  scientific 
knowledge  of  that  circle  of  ideas  in  which  those  moved  who  moulded 
our  very  speech.  From  an  artistic  point  of  view,  the  spread  of  such 
knowledge  is  also  desirable.  We  feel  delight  in  the  conceptions  of 
the  Greek  Olympus.  We  store  in  our  museums  the  statues  of 
Jupiter,  Juno,  Mars,  and  Venus.  Painters  and  poets  still  go  back  to 
that  old  fountain  of  fancy.  Why,  then,  should  we  not  seek  for 
similar  delight  in  studying  the  figures  of  the  Germanic  Pantheon, 
and  the  rich  folk-lore  connected  with  them  ?  Why  should  that 
powerful  Bible  of  the  Norse  religion,  which  contains  such  a  wealth 
of  striking  ideas  and  descriptions  in  language  the  most  picturesque, 
not  be  as  much  perused  as  is  the  Iliad,  the  Odyssey,  or  the  iEneid? 
Or  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  many  even  of  those  who  know  of  the 
Koran,  of  the  precepts  of  Kon-fu-tse,  and  of  Buddha,  of  the  Zend- 
avesta,  and  of  the  Vedas,  have  but  the  dimmest  notion  of  that 
grand  Germanic  Scripture  ? 

No  doubt,  Mannhardt  is  right  when  saying  that  the  Teutonic  divi- 
nities have  not  the  perfect  harmony  and  quiet  plasticity  of  the  Olym- 
pian ideals.  Still,  to  resume  a  description  before  given  :  Can  it  be 
said  that  there  is  a  lack  of  poetical  conception  in  the  figure  of 
Wodan,  or  Odin,  the  hoary  i*uler  of  the  winds  and  the  clouds,  who, 
clad  in  a  flowing  mantle,  careers  through  the  sky  on  a  milk-white 
hoi*se  from  whose  nostrils  fire  issues,  and  who  is  followed  at  night  by     ~ 

a  retinue  of  heroic  warriors  whom  he  leads  into  the  golden,  shield 

adorned  Walhalla  ?     Is  there  a  want  of  artistic  delineation  in  Freia,.^ 
an  Aphrodite  and  Juno  combined,  who  changes  darkness  into  light—-' 
wherever  she  appears — the  goddess  with  the  streaming  golden  lock^ 
and  the  siren  voice,  who  hovers  in  her  snow-white  robe  betweer^ 
heaven  and  earth,  making  flowers  sprout  along  her  path,  and  planting: 
irresistible  longings  in  the  hearts  of  men  ?     Do  we  not  see  in  bold 
and  well-marked  outlines  the  figure  of  the  red-bearded,  Bteel-hande</ 
Thor  who  rolls  along  the  sky  in  l^is  goat-drawn  car,  and  who  smites 
the  mountain  giants  with  his  magic  hammer  ?    Are  these  dwellers 
in  the  Germanic  Olympus  mere  spectres,  without  distinct  contour  ? 
And  if  their  strength  often  verges  upon  wildness ;  if  their  charms 
are  sometimes  allied  to  cruel  sorcery — are  they  not,  even  in  their 
uncouth  passions,  the  representatives  of  a  primitive  race,  in  which 
the  pulse  throbs  >vith  youthful  freshness  ?     Or  need  I  allude  to  that 
fantastical  throng  of  minor  deities,  of  fairies,  and  wood-women,  and 
elfin^  and  nixes,  and  cobolds,  that  have  been  evolved  out  of  all  the 
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forces  of  Nature  by  the  Teutonic  mind,  and  before  whose  bustling 
crowd  even  Hellenic  imagination  pales  ? 

Then,  what  a  dramatic  power  the  mythology  of  our  forefathers 
has  \  The  gods  of  classic  antiquity  have  been  compared  to  so  many 
statues  ranged  along  a  stately  edifice ;  no  idea  of  action,  of  tragic 
conflict,  arising  out  of  the  whola  How  different  the  Germanic  view 
of  the  Universe  I  There,  all  is  action,  struggle,  dramatic  contest-— 
with  a  deep,  dark  background  of  inevitable  Fate  that  controls  alike 
gods  and  men.  The  battle-spirit  and  the  terrible  earnestness  of  our 
ancestors  reflects  itself  in  this  creed.  The  religion  which  a  race 
produces  is  generally  an  image  of  its  character.  ''  In  his  deities," 
Schiller  says,  ''man  depicts  himsel£"  At  the  end  of  time — the 
Oermanic  tribes  believed — Odin  is  to  be  devoured  by  the  wolf  Fenrir ; 
Thor  to  be  destroyed  by  the  Serpent's  poison  ;  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  stand  in  a  lurid  blaze ;  the  abodes  of  gods  and  heroes  are 
doomed  to  destruction ;  and  only  after  this  tenible  catastrophe  shall 
have  ended,  will  there  be  introduced  a  new  and  peaceful  reign,  with 
eternal  bliss. 

So,  on  the  score  of  dramatic  and  pictorial  interest,  the  creed  of 
the  Teutons  has  something  to  show.  But  it  is  a  subject  much 
neglected  by  both  poets  and  artists.  Whilst  the  eternal  classic 
figures.  Madonnas,  and  threadbare  subjects  from  Italy  and  Spain 
never  cease  to  be  treated,  the  old  Germanic  deities,  in  spite  of  the 
poetical  halo  which  surrounds  them,  are  mostly  left  to  wander  about 
disembodied,  waiting  for  the  gifted  hand  that  will  mould  them  into 
form.  The  artist  who  has  attempted  or  who  will  do  this,  is  assuredly  not 
placed  in  a  worse  position  than  his  Hellenic  predecessors  who  also 
had  to  make  their  selection  from  a  number  of  floating  mythological 
conceptions,  which  it  was  their  merit  to  have  wrought  into  a  harmo- 
nious figure. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  mythology  of  all  nations  that  changes 
are  continually  being  at  work  within  the  most  elaborate  systems. 
Hf  nee,  any  one  dealing  in  a  general  way  with  the  ancient  Germanic 
creed  will  have  to  make  a  cross-cut,  so  to  say,  through  the  vast 
material  before  him.  In  this  way,  he  may  be  able  to  show  some  of 
the  chief  strata  of  a  bygone  religion,  as  well  as  some  incongruous 
layers  which  seem  to  lie  confusedly  between  and  athwart  them,  and 
which  may  have  been  forced  across  the  original  structure  by  heathen 
theological  commotions  that  are  beyond  the  ken  of  history.  A  mere 
glance  at  the  sources  of  Germanic  mythology  is  sufficient  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  many  changes  which  must  necessarily  have  occurred  in 
its  contents  through  the  lapse  of  time,  during  which,  whilst  the 
main  substance  of  sagas  may  remain  the  same,  the  ever-weaving 
hand  of  fiction  continually  seeks  for  new  garnish,  with  which  to 
edge,  lace,  and  border  out  the  familiar  garment. 

U  TJ  2 
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K  we  begin  with  Herodotus'  account  of  the  Thracian  and  Qetic  people 
who,  according  to  modem  research,  are  supposed  to  have  been  a 
Oothic,  Qermanic  race ;  and  if  we  follow  our  sources  through  Soman, 
Greek,  German,  and  Norse  literature,  ending  with  the  two  Eddas 
which  were  written  down  when  the  Odin  religion  collapsed  in  her 
last  northern  stronghold,  we  hav^e  already  gone  over  a  period  of  not 
less  than  1600  years.  Besides  this,  there  are  supplementary  sources 
in  the  still  current  popular  tales,  as  well  as  in  the  records  of  the 
Witch  Trials.  Within  the  1600  yeaw  mentioned,  the  sources  at 
first  flow  very  scantily.  They  are  more  or  less  pure  ;  not  seldom  they 
cease  altogether.  Afr  other  times,  they  are  contradictory;  even 
each  particular  source  sometimes  contradictory  in  itself — as  is  the 
case  in  wellnigh  all  religious  systems.  The  Brahminic  creed  is  no 
longer  to-day  what  it  was  of  old  :  the  hundred  sects  within  it  have 
points  of  contact,  but  also  points  of  decided  divergence.  Under  the 
official  Greek  religion,  there  continued,  for  a  long  time,  an  under* 
current  of  Orphic  rited;  and  the  divinities  of  Homer  and  Hesiod 
were  not  exactly  those  of  Aeschylus  and  Sophokles.  The  Hebrew 
Church,  some  1800  years  ago,  was  divided  into  fiercely  contending 
pai1;ies  whose  representatives,  diflfering  on  cardinal  points,  y^t  sat 
side  by  side  in  the  Temple.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  supply  more 
recent  examples.  In  the  same  way,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
ancient  Teutonic  religion  should  present  features  of  an  immutable 
fixity.  At  different  periods,  or  among  different  tribes,  it  had  its 
gradual  changes,  like  all  other  creeds.  Most  probably  also  it  had 
its  sects.  A  stiff  and  fixed  uniformity  is  the  less  to  be  expected  in 
it,  because  the  Germanic  tribes,  unlike  in  this,  as  in  other  respects^ 
to  the  Gauls,  had  no  fully  formed  priestly  caste.  The  Germanic 
creed  may  therefore  have  least  presented  "  that  angularity  which 
drives  sharp  points  into  people  s  ribs  " — to  borrow  an  expression 
from  Professor  Blackie. 

There  are  indications  that,  among  the  earliest  forms  of  Teutonic 
worship,  there  was,  besides  the  worship  of  Light  and  Fire,  a  culius 
of  water-deities.  It  is  stated  that,  after  a  great  struggle  between  the 
two  contending  divine  circles,  the  Vana  gods  "received  admission 
into  Asgard," — in  other  words,  that  the  rival  creeds  were  merged 
into  each  other,  even  as  the  Greeks  worked  the  Tree  and  Serpent 
worship  of  subject  races  into  their  own  religion  ;  or  as  the  Brahminic 
religion  has,  from  a  similar  reason,  been  gradually  overlaid  with  forms 
and  figures  originally  foreign  to  it.  Few  are  the  passages  firom 
which  we  can  get  a  glimpse,  at  this  distance  of  time,  of  the  Yana 
creed,  which  seems  to  have  preceded,  or  been  in  opposition  to,  the 
Odin  religion.  But  we  know  that  Odin's  own  consort,  the  Germanic 
Queen  of  the  Heavens,  originally  came,  with  her  brother  Freyr,  the 
refulgent  god  of  the  sun,  from  this  Vana  circle.     This  combination 
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of  the  two  different  and  opposing  creeds  in  the  two  chief  repre- 
sentatiyes  of  the  victorious  religion  has  perhaps  its  counterpart 
in  the  mediaaval  Madonna  cvJUtus,  which  has  in  a  large  measure 
arisen  out  of  the  Venus  and  Freia  worship  of  preceding  systems  of 
belief 

In  accounting  for  the  origin  of  the  world,  the  Teutonic  doctrine 
knows — like  Buddhism — of  no  personal  creator.  There  are  several 
striking  resemblances  between  certain  Buddhistic  and  Wodanic 
tenets  ;  and  some  writers  have  endeavoured  to  trace  that  similarity 
between  the  very  names  of  Woden,  or  Boden,  and  Buddha.  Yet,  as 
Mr.  Fergusson  has  rightly  remarked  in  his  book  on  T/'ee  anA 
Serpent  Worship : — "  There  are  not  perhaps  in  the  whole  world  two 
religions  so  diametrically  opposed  to  one  another  as  Buddhism  and 
Wodenism,  nor  two  persons  so  different  as  the  gentle  Sakya  Muni, 
who  left  a  kingdom,  &mily,  and  friends,  to  devote  fifty  years  of  his 
Uameless  life  to  the  attempt  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  mankind, 
and  Odin,  *  the  terrible  and  severe  god,  the  Father  of  Slaughter ;  he 
who  giveth  victory  and  reviveth  courage  in  the  conflict  ;  who 
nameth  those  that  are  to  be  slain/  '* 

In  the  beginning  of  things,  there  is,  in  the  grand  and  impressive 
words  of  the  Edda,  only  a  deep  and  dreary  chasm  : 

a 

'*  Onoe  was  the  a^e 
when  all  was  not ; 
nor  sand,  nor  sea, 
nor  salty  waves  ; 

nor  earth  there  was,  nor  fliky  above  ;-— 
only  yawning  abyss,  and  grass  nowhere.' 

Ere  the  world  comes  into  shapely  existence,  a  chaos  was  assumed, 
in  which  an  Abode  of  Darkness  and  of  icy  cold,  and  an  Abode  of 
Fire  were  marked  off  at  opposite  poles.  But  this  Chaos  had  already 
the  principle  of  Life  in  it ;  for  out  of  the  meeting  of  Fire  and  Ice 
came  a  giant  form,  Oergelmir,  whose  name  signifies  Fermenting 
Matter.  We  here  see  a  combination  of  those  Neptunic  and  Volcanic 
theories  by  which  geologists  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the  forma- 
tion of  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

After  the  appearance  of  Fermenting  Matter,  it  was  said,  there  rose 
in  course  of  time — even  as  in  G^eek  mythology — first  a  half-human, 
half-divine  race  of  Giants,  and  then  a  race  of  Gods.  The  Gods  had 
to  wage  war  against  the  Giants,  and  finally  vanquished  them.  Evi- 
dently, the  Giants  represent  a  torpid,  barren  state  of  things  in  nature; 
whilst  the  Gods  signify  the  sap  and  fulness  of  life,  which  sfaruggles 
into  distinct  and  beautiful  form.  There  was  a  custom,  among  the 
Germanic  tribes,  of  celebrating  this  victory  over  the  uncouth  Titans 
by  a  festival,  when  a  gigantic  doll  was  carried  round  in  Guy  Fawkes' 
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manner,  and  at  last  burnt.  To  this  day  there  are  traces  of  this 
heathen  practica  In  some  parts  of  northern  Europe,  so-called 
"Judas-fires"  are  lighted  about  Easter  time,  which  have  their 
origin  in  the  burning  of  the  doll  that  represented  the  giants,  or 
jotun.  In  some  places,  owing  to  another  perversion  of  the  original 
meaning  of  things  and  words,  the  people  run  about,  on  thcit  fete  day, 
shouting :  "  Bum  the  old  Jew  !  bum  the  old  Jew  !"  The  jotun  was, 
in  fact,  converted,  when  Christianity  came  in,  first  into  a  Judas,  and 
then  into  a  Jew;  a  transition  to  which  the  similarity  of  the  sound 
of  words  easily  lent  itself :  and  so  a  Pagan  superstition,  or  religious 
notion,  which  at  any  rate  had  some  basis  of  meaning,  serves  even 
now,  in  a  Christian  age,  for  the  maintenance  of  an  unjust  prejudice 
against  an  inoffensive  class  of  fellow-citizens.  Out  of  such  errors  of 
the  ear,  new  mythological  conceptions  often  arise ;  whilst  old  preju- 
dices maintain  or  fortify  themselves  by  slipping  into  the  cast-off 
garments  of  a  vanquished  creed,  and  puzzling  men  by  this  strange 
travesty. 

The  origin  of  man,  in  Teutonic  cosmogony,  leads  us  back  to 
kindred  classic  myths.  Man  and  woman,  in  the  Eddaic  conception, 
were  supposed  to  have  grown  out  of  the  trees,  though  they  were 
fashioned  into  form,  and  gifted  with  a  soul,  by  a  divine  act.  Among 
the  Greeks  there  wei-e  similar  legends  of  the  rise  of  mankind  both 
from  stones  and  trees ;  that  is,  from  all  kinds  of  matter,  inorganic  and 
organic.  Perhaps  we  have  in  both  the  Germanic  and  the  Greek  tale 
a  pantheistic  notion,  or  a  notion  of  the  affinity  of  all  things  and 
beings,  which  again  comes  near  the  results  of  modern  science.  It  is 
supposed  by  Simrock  and  other  authorities  that  even  that  well-known 
German  children's  rhyme,  which  mothers  and  nurses  sing  when 
dandling  a  child  on  the  knee  :  "  Jetzt  reiten  wir  Tiach  Sachaen,  vx> 
die  aohdnen  Mddchen  auf  den  Bdumen  wachaen  *'  ("  Now  we  ride 
into  Saxony,  where  the  pretty  girls  grow  on  a  tree  '*),  is  by  no  means 
a  senseless  doggerel,  but  a  last  echo  of  an  ancient  cosmogonic  view. 
The  very  word  "  Sachaen,"  being  derived  from  a  word  si^ifying 
"  stone,"  brings  this  ditty  into  close  connection  with  the  Greek  tale. 
It  is  only  of  late,  I  may  say  in  passing,  that  this  apparently  childish 
lore  has  been  more  fully  investigated  in  a  systematic  form  all 
over  Grermany;  and  the  most  curious  vestiges  of  ancient  Pagan 
notions,  rites,  and  incantation  songs,  have  already  been  discovered  in 
them — the  results,  in  some  cases,  being  tmly  astounding,  and  of  the 
highest  interest  to  the  archaeologist.  It  is  as  it  a  costly  vase  had 
been  shattered  into  a  thousand  fragments,  showing  no  trace  of  their 
original  connection,  and  one  were  able,  by  dint  of  pei*severing 
labour,  to  collect  them  once  more,  and  reconstruct  the  noble  contour 
of  that  antique  vase. 
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The  idea  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  strong  with  the 
Teutonic  races.  Whilst  in  Buddhistic  doctrine — unless  Professor 
Max  Miiller  8  contrary  reading  be  accepted — ^there  is  nirwamxh^  or  an 
entire  extinction  of  the  soul,  so  that  in  Buddhism  we  have  the  extra- 
ordinary spectacle  of  a  religious  system  without  a  personal  creator, 
without  a  future  state,  but  with  high  moral  precepts,  the  energetic 
individualism  of  the  Teutons  was  loth  to  conceive  the  possibility  of 
entire  personal  annihilation.  They  believed  in  a  paradise  of  warriors, 
where  the  blessed  heroes  while  away  the  time  with  fights,  giving  and 
receiving  wounds ;  wounds  that  heal  eveiy  night,  when  the  warriors 
joyously  sit  down  in  the  glittering  banquet  hall.  With  Wodan,  in 
Walhalla,  the  departed  leaders  of  men  were  supposed  to  dwell ;  with 
Thor,  the  common  folk  ;  others  with  Frejrr,  the  God  of  Light ;  others, 
again,  with  his  sister  Freia.  The  notions  about  the  future  life  were, 
however,  not  so  clearly  fixed  as  some  writers  appear  to  have  imagined. 
At  the  side  of  the  loffcier  conceptions  of  immortality,  there  was 
another  line  of  thought,  indicating  a  change  of  the  dead  into  flowers. 
It  seems  to  be  an  etherealized  refinement  of  the  idea  of  the  origin  of 
mankind  from  the  world  of  vegetation.  In  the  song  of  "  Fair  Mar- 
garet," in  Bishop  Percy's  Manuscript,  there  is  a  last  faint  echo  of 
this  flowery  creed.  "  Out  of  her  breast  there  sprang  a  rose  ;  and  out 
of  his  a  briar."  So  also,  a  vine  and  a  rose-tree  sprout  forth  on  the 
grave  of  Tristan  and  Isolt ;  and  a  violet  on  the  tomb  of  Ophelia. 

In  connection  with  the  Germanic  idea  of  a  future  state,  there  was  a 
belief  in  a  Fountain  of  Rejuvenescence,  to  which  the  aged  return,  to 
be  gifted  with  new  powers  of  life.  There  is  some  resemblance,  here, 
to  the  Platonic  idea  of  pre-existence,  and  of  a  never-ending  regene- 
ration. This  notion  re-appears  in  the  character  of  Hel,  who  is  half 
dark,  or  livid,  and  half  of  the  hue  of  the  human  skin — a  Goddess  of 
Death,  as  well  as  a  Mother  of  Life,  working  with  hidden  powers 
beneath  the  soil.  The  place  where  she  resided,  and  which  has  fur- 
nished the  word  {(fr  the  later  "  Hell,"  was  only  a  shadowy  place  of 
concealment  for  those  who  had  died  otherwise  than' in  battle — from 
age  or  from  illness  ;  ingloriously.  Heklen,  in  German,  means,  in  fact, 
"  to  conceal,"  and  still  has  the  same  meaning  in  some  English  dialects. 
When,  however,  the  origin  of  the  name  of  this  sheltering  deity  became 
lost,  her  appellation  was  used  to  torment  mankind  with  the  idea  of 
unutterable  horrors.  This  transmutation  is  the  more  surprising  because 
the  Germanic  races  had  known  of  no  hellish  fire,  nor  of  any  Satanic 
Prince  of  this  World.  Though  Loki  was  an  evil-doing  god,  they 
did  not  conceive  him  as  an  arch-fiend  ;  they  did  not  assume- a  Prin- 
ciple of  Evil ;  and  long  after  they  had  been  converted  to  Christianity, 
they  felt  a  remarkable  repugnance  against  the  belief  in  a  Satan. 
The  Church  iutroduced  this  belief  with  some  degree  of  difficulty  \ 
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and  when  at  last  the  notion  of  a  demoniacal  arch-fiend  was  accepted, 
popular  fancy  twisted  him  into  all  manner  of  shapes,  monstrous  and 
grotesque,  in  which  we  can  sometimes  detect  a  remnant  of  that 
wild  humour  which  attaches  to  some  of  the  doings  of  Loki,  as  well 
as  of  his  gigantic  counterpart,  Utgard-Loki,  to  whom  he  stands 
about  in  the  relation  in  which  Hephaistos  did  to  Pluton. 

For  the  sake  of  correctness  it  must  be  added  that  in  the  Edda, 
which,  like  other  sacred  Scriptures,  is  not  throughout  of  a  homoge- 
neous mould,  some  passages  occur,  mentioning  a  place  of  punish- 
ment, as  well  as  a  personal  creator.  These  passages  are  apparently 
borrowed  from  a  foreign  religious  system.  One  of  them  is  almost 
Dantesque  in  its  ghastly  imagery.  Of  the  Prophetess  Vala  it  is 
said: — 

**  She  saw  a  h&ll  standing 

far  from  the  Sun, 

on  the  Dead-land's  shore  ; 

its  doors  are  northwards  tamed. 

Venom  drops  fall 

in  through  the  holes ; 

entwined  is  that  hall 

with  serpents*  backs. 

She  there  saw  waging 

the  sluggish  streams, 

bloodthizBty  men,  and  peijurezB    ... 

There  the  Serpent  sucks 

the  corpse  of  the  dead  ; 

the  Wolf  tears  men.*' 

Veiy  powerful,  and  very  hideous  withal !  Upon  the  whole,  Germanic 
Mythology  is  not  disfigured  by  many  such  conceptions^  though  the 
sombre  sky  and  scenery  of  Northern  climes  has  left  a  deep  im- 
print upon  it,  and  clothed  not  a  few  of  its  forms  with  an  aspect 
of  terror. 

I  now  come  to  some  facts  which  at  first  sight  appear  rather 
startling.  • 

The  Germanic  races — like  many  others,  from  Assyria  to  Mexico — 
had  the  tradition  .of  a  great  flood.  They  had  the  ceremony  of 
baptism.  They  bad  the  sign  of  the  Cross.  They  had  a  Queen  of 
the  Heavens,  whose  Son,  destined  to  suffer  death,  was  called  "  the 
blood-covered  God."  They  believed  in  twelve  divine  personages 
amongst  whom  a  thirteenth  played  the  traitor.  They  had  a  God 
of  Peace,  who  died  through  that  traitor.  They  spoke  of  the  Supreme 
Being  as  hanging  in  the  flesh  on  a  tree — wounded  by  a  spear — 
suffering  thirst — and  "  offering  himself  to  himself."  They  believed 
that  the  God  who  had  been  slain  by  treachery  would  come  back  at 
the  end  of  time,  when  a  Golden  Age  would  follow. 

Of  Odin,  who  appears  in  various  incarnations,  several  miracles  are 
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recorded.  It  was  said  that  he  could  i-aise  men  from  death,  and  make 
the  wind  cease,  and  still  the  tempest  of  the  sea,  and  prevent  the 
waves  from  swamping  the  ship.  In  the  ninth  incantation  of  the 
"  Bunic  Song,"  Odin  says  :— 

"  For  the  ninth  I  know  : 
if  I  stand  in  need 
my  bark  on  the  water  to  save, 
I  oan  the  wind 
and  the  waves  allay, 
and  still  the  sea.'' 

In  the  same  song,  Odin  says  of  himself:— 

"  I  know  that  I  hung 
on  a  windrbeaten  tree, 
nine  whole  nifi^hts, 
with  a  spear  pierced, 
and  to  Odin  offered 
myself  to  myself  ; — 
on  the  branch  of  that  tree 
of  which  none  knows 
from  what  root  it  springs. 

Bread  no  one  gave  me 
nor  a  horn  of  drink  ; 
downward  I  peered, 
to  nmes  applied  myself ; 
then  fell  down  thence." 

The  End  of  the  World  is  said,  in  the  Norse  Scripture,  to  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  time  of  horror : — 

'*  An  axe-age,  a  sword-age — 
shields  will  be  cloven  ; 
a  wind- age,  a  wolf -age, 
ere  the  world  sinks. 
Brothers  shall  fight, 
and  slay  each  other, 
the  bonds  of  kinship 
be  ruthlessly  broken.'' 

Even  as  in  St  Mark  it  is  said : — *'  The  brother  shall  betray  the 
brother  to  death,  and  the  father  the  son,  and  children  shall  rise  up 
against  their  parents,  and  shall  cause  them  to  be  put  to  death." 

'Again,  the  "  Song  of  the  Prophetess,"  when  describing  how  the 
very  powers  in  Heaven  shall  be  shaken  and  dissolved,  says : — 

"  The  sun  darkens  ; 
Earth  into  Ocean  sinks. 
From  Heaven  fall 
the  bright  stars—  " 

a  passage  that  comes  remarkably  close  to  St.  Mark  : — "  The   sun 
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shall  be  darkened     .      .  and  the  stars  of  Heaven  shall  fall,  and 

the  iK)wer8  that  are  in  Heaven  shall  be  shaken." 

At  last,  after  the  world  has  been  consumed,  and  the  great  struggle 
with  the  Wolf-Beast  has  been  fought  out,  a  Golden  Age  begins  : — 

*'  Unsown  Bhall 
the  fields  bring  forth, 
aU  evil  be  amended. 
Baldor  shall  oome  :— 
Hddur  and  Baldur,  the  heavenly  gods, 
Odin's  glorious  dwellings  shaU  inhabit. 

A  haU  is  standing, 
brighter  than  the  Sun, 
with  gold  bedecked, 
in  Heaven. 

There  shall  the  righteous 
people  dwell, 
and  for  evermore 
happiness  enjoy. 

Then  comes  the  Mighty  One 

to  the  Great  Judgment, 

the  Powerful  from  Above, 

who  rules  over  AIL  ' 

He  shall  dooms  pronounce, 

and  strifes  allay, 

holy  peace  establish, 

which  shall  for  ever  last.'' 

This,  again,  comes  surprisingly  near  the  last  but  one  chapter  iu 
St.  Jolin's  Revelation.  I  am  compelled  to  point  out  these  extra- 
ordinary similarities,  in  order  to  make  it  more  clearly  understood 
how  the  early  Christian  missionaries,  on  setting  to  work  to  supplant 
the  Germanic  creed,  could  sometimes  make  use  of  the  contents  of 
the  latter.  There  is  a  letter,  written  by  Pope  Gregoiy  in  the  sixth 
century,  which  refers  to  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and 
wliich  has  served  as  a  guide,  in  not  a  few  instances,  for  the  missionary 
labour  among  the  heathens  in  Germany.  In  this  letter  it  is  laid 
down  as  a  maxim  that  the  sacred  places  of  the  Pagans  should  not  be 
destroyed,  but  be  sprinkled  over  with  consecmted  water,  and  then 
changed  into  Christian  churches,  so  that  the  people  should  be  gradually 
induced,  in  the  places  dear  to  them  through  old  custom,  to  devQte 
themselves  to  the  service  of  the  true  God.  The  sacrificial  meals  in 
honour  of  the  Pagan  divinities,  the  Pope  added,  should  be  changed 
into  repasts  in  honour  of  the  holy  martyrs  ;  and  so-forth.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that,  under  such  a  system,  unless  a  missionary  was  of  a  pecu- 
liarly unbending  character,  every  apparent  point  of  contact  between 
the  two  creeds  was  frequently  rendered  available  for  the  pm-poses  of 
conversion. 
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There   is  a  theory — Mr.  Gladstone,   amongst   others,   has  given 
utterance  to  it — which,  instead  of  explaining  these  similarities  and 
points  of  contact  in  a  simple  and  natural  way,  declares  that  all  the 
creeds  before  Christianity  prophetically  point  to  the  coming  of  the 
ICessiah.     But  with  every  due  respect  for  the  great  English  states- 
man who  has  shown  but  recently,  by  his  letter  on  the  Evolution 
Theory,  that  he  is  at  any  rate  sensitive  about  the  opinion  of  inde- 
pendent thinkers,  I  believe  all  scientific  inquirers  will  agi*ee  that 
his  is  an  impossible  thesis.     None  can  doubt,  for  instance,  that  the 
Cross  has  been  used  as  a  religious  s3mabol  for  thousands  of  years 
before  the  Christian  era.     On  Scandinavian  runic -stones  the  Cross  is 
found  before  the  time  when  the  Northmen  were  converted.     The 
hammer  of  the  Germanic  God  of  Thunder  had  the  shape  of  one  of 
the  numerous  forms  of  the  cross.     The  sign  of  Thor's  hammer  was 
made  over  the  drinking-cups  at  sacrificial  meals.     Crosses  are  to  be 
seeu  in  the  rock-hewn  caves  and  temples  of  India  and  of  Central 
America — nay,  in  the  very  T^ilds  of  Asia,  among  groups  of  cairns, 
dolmen,  and  cromlechs,  where  it  is  supposed  they  were  erected  by  an 
aboriginal  race  which  had  been  driven  there  by  the  first  Ajryan  inva- 
sion— ages  before  Christ.    The  Egyptians,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Chinese. 
the  Etruscans,  the  Keltic  races,  the  Aztecs,  had  various  forms  of  the 
f*^S3.      In  the  British  Museum  there  are  some  statues  from  an 
island  in  the  Pacific  which  have  Crosses  of  the  simplest  form — in 
tiue  shape  of  a  T — engraven  on  their  backs. 

■  2?ow,  shall  we  say  that  from  the  beginning  of  times  the  Cross  cast 
*^H  prophetic  "  Shadow  of  Death"  over  the  world  ?  Oris  it  not  more 
''^asonable  to  think  that  a  religious  symbol  which  is  found  at  the 
^^riiest  times  easily  came  to  be  introduced  into  a  later  form  of 
^eed? 

We  live  in  an  age  in  which  the  human  mind  endeavours  to  trace 
Ml  things  and  ideas  to  some  early  germ,  or  root.     It  is  done  in  lan- 
J^[Dage,  in  literature,  in  physiology,  in  religion.     We  take  pleasure — 
though  it  is  not  unmixed  with  pain  for  the  poetic  temperament  and 
for  the  profound  but  melancholy  di.sposition — in  showing  how,  out  of 
some  poor  root,  or  cell  of  speech,  a  language  ai'ises  which  serves  as 
a  garb  for  the  master-works  and  master-thoughts  of  a  Sophokles  and 
a  Shakespeare ;   of   a  Bacon,  Descartes,  and  Kant ;  of  a  Lessing, 
Gothe,  and  Schiller.      We  look  for  the  connecting  links  between 
physical  forms  which,  at  first  sight,  strike  us  rather  by  tbeir  dissimi- 
larity than  by  any  resemblance ;    and  at  last,  men  like  Lamarck, 
Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire,  Darwin,  and  Haeckel,  succeed  in  tracing  out 
some  original  type  from  which  the  present  structures  have  gradually 
branched  out     We  take  up  some  great  epic  poem  like  our  Nibelun- 
g&ii'Lied,  which  is  the  Hiad  of  Gennany's  heroic  age.     It  dates  from 
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the  Christian  era — from  the  twelfth  century.  To  the  general  reader, 
the  Nibelungen-Song  may  appear  as  the  product  of  a  single  bard^ 
who,  out  of  the  furnace  of  his  own  fiery  soul,  created,  a]l  by  himself, 
those  mighty  figures  of  Brunhild  and  Kriemhild,  of  SiegfricKi,  Hagen, 
and  Dietrich.  But  any  one  who  drank  deeper  at  the  well  of  ancient 
Germanic  poetry,  soon  becomes  aware  that  the  I}'ibelungeifi^Li4sd — 
similar  in  this  to  the  Homeric  poems — has  been  gradually  evolved 
out  of  a  number  of  heroic  ballads  whose  authors  are  lost  in  the 
night  of  ages,  but  which,  in  their  main  substance,  can  be  traced  back 
to  that  same  Edda  wherein  the  heathen  theology  of  our  forefathers 
is  preserved.  Were  that  collection  of  songs  still  extant  which  Karl 
the  Great  had  ordered  to  be  made,  but  which,  until  now,  has  not  yet 
been  recovered,  we  would  probably  possess  the  missing  link  between 
our  mediseval  epic  and  the  ancient  Wodanic  religion.  In  the  Edda 
itself,  the  careful  student  will  find  the  vestiges  of  different  authors  as 
well  as  of  different  developments  of  creed  Beyond  the  Edda,  we 
have  at  present  but  a  few  passages  in  early  Roman  and  other  writers 
to  go  back  to.  Still,  in  spite  of  that  lack  of  further  material,  we 
may,  even  by  the  aid  of  those  scanty  data,  establish  a  clear  connec- 
tion betweten  the  mythology  of  our  Germanic  ancestors  and  that  of 
the  Aryan  stock  in  India,  at  the  time  when  the  Yedas  were  composed 
— that  is,  probably,  thousands  of  years  before  Christ. 

Again,  to  take  quite  a  recent  instance,  some  man,  learned  in 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  alights,  by  good  chance,  upon  an  old  clay 
tablet,  and  by  a  second  good  chance  picks  up,  on  the  spot  where  once 
the  palaces  of  the  Assyiian  rulers  stood,  another  bit  of  inscribed 
clay  which  fits  in  to  the  former.  The  result  is,  that  the  Biblical 
account  of  the  Great  Flood  is  shown  to  be  derived  from  a  tale  older 
than  the  Mosaic  one  by,  perhaps,  thousands  of  years.  The  main 
substance  of  the  legend  is  in  both  cases  alike.  There  is  the  ark,  and 
the  raven,  and  the  dove,  and  the  mountain  which  appears  when  the 
waters  subside  ;  and  the  altar  on  which  the  sacrifice  is  offered  after 
the  deliverance  from  danger.  The  language  also  is  in  some  passages 
nearly  identical  The  names,  however,  are  different :  the  half-divine 
Sisit  is  changed  into  a  human  being,  Noah;  and  altogether  the 
description  is  worked  out  in  a  somewhat  different  manner.  Now, 
could  it  be  said,  with  any  show  of  reason,  that  the  Assyrian  clay 
tablet  prophetically  points  to  the  flood  described  in  the  First  Book 
of  Genesis  ?  *  Or  is  it  not  rather  clear  that  the  Hebrew  text  has  been 
evolved  from  some  previous  Assyrian  or  Chaldean  poetry,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Song  of  the  Niblungs  was  evolved  from  the  old  Norse 
mythology  ? 

On  all  sides,  then,  we  get  into  some  kind  of  Evolution,  or  gradual 
development.     I  would  not  assume,  on  philosophical  grounds,  that 
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we  can,  by  pushing  this  theoiy  to  its  farthest  ends,  penetrate  at  last 
the  great  domain  of  what  has  been  called  the  "Unknowable." 
Resolve  language  indeed,  as  you  will,  into  its  roots  or  eai*liest  sounds; 
trace  back  all  living  forms  to  some  original  cell ;  show  how  Mind,  in 
its  fii*st  feeble  flickerings,  darts  forth  from  Matter :  the  Great  Secret 
remains  the  same.  Unless  human  thought  changes  its  very  con- 
ditions of  existence,  I  cannot  see  how  we  shall  ever  comprehend 
Eternity  and  Infinity,  which  yet  we  are  driven  to  assume  ;  or  how 
v^e  shall  bridge  over  the  immense  gulf  that  separates  an  incompre- 
hensible state  of  absolute  void  from  one  filled  with  the  essence  of 
life.  No ;  that  deep  darkness  which  surrounds  the  bright  sphere  of 
thousands  and  myriads  of  conceivable  worlds,  will  not  leave  us— let 
the  telescope  sweep  ever  so  far  through  the  immensity  of  the  star-lit 
heavens ! 

But  one  thing  we  can  do  through  Science — and  that  is,  light  up 
the  space  which  more  immediately  surrounds  us,  and  destroy  the 
terrors  which  are  but  the  projections  of  the  infant  spirit,  or  the 
wilful  fabrications  of  interested  deceivers.  Science — the  Science  of 
Beligion — can  show  how  out  of  a  few  germs  of  mythology,  which 
were  the  product  of  early  races,  a  forest  of  legends  has  grown  up  and 
spread  through  ages  over  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  this  way  we 
learn  to  understand  how  religions  apparently  the  most  diversified 
often  exhibit  such  striking  similaritiea  But  if,  after  all  these  careful 
inquiries,  there  are  still  men,  even  men  of  genius,  who  will  regard 
as  realities,  or  as  miraculous  occurrences,  those  mythic  fancies  which 
have  come  down  to  us  in  a  multitude  of  shapes,  independent  thinkers 
must  surely  aak  to  be  excused  from  sharii\g  their  view.  Science 
will  go  its  way  unmoved.  It  will  know  how  to  appreciate  the 
wonderful  play  of  the  imagination  which  is  so  highly  developed  in 
the  Indian,  the  Egyptian,  the  Hellenic,  and  the  Germanic  systems  of 
creed.  It  will  readily  point  to  all  that  there  is  of  philosophical 
speculation,  of  beauty,  or  of  rugged  grandeur  in  them.  But  neither 
will  it  shrink  from  proving  how  mythological  notions  which  are  still 
upheld  as  articles  of  faith  to-day,  have  been  developed  from  heathen 
tenets  older  by  thousands  of  years ;  and  thus  Science,  by  pouring  a 
flood  of  light  on  the  gloomy  world  of  superatition,  will  aid  in 
removing  some  of  the  worst  impediments  of  human  progress. 

Kabl  Blind. 
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A  BALL  has  been  sleeping  for  thirty  yeare  in  the  Conservative 
cannon,  and  now  it  has  shot  out  with  a  force  that  has  done 
no  mean  dama^^e,  and  created  no  small  consternation  in  the 
Liberal  ranks.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  has  been  chiefly  struck  by  it,  is 
doubtless  the  least  dismayed  by  it  of  anyone.  His  whole  policy — 
beyond  that  of  any  Premier  England  ever  had — has  been  that  of  a 
political  soldier,  who  regards  the  public  service  as  "  a  battle  and  a 
march."  If  there  had  been  any  accumulation  of  wadding  and 
powder  behind  the  Tory  ball,  his  preference — judging  from  what  the 
public  know  of  his  character — would  be  to  have  that  thing  out,  clear 
the  ground  as  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  does  on  the  Gold  Coast,  and  get 
at  the  enemy,  who  has  been  popping  pellets  from  the  bush  for  a 
tiresome  time.  Such  account  of  the  political  situation  as  is  here 
given,  is  by  one  who  belongs  (though  doubtless  a  very  indifferent 
student)  to  the  school  of  "  Felix  Holt  the  Radical,"  where,  in  political 
prosperity  or  vicissitude  alike,  are  taught  the  wholesome  maxims  of 
self-trust  and  self-respect — where  graces  are  scant,  and  honesty,  with 
a  dash  of  gratitude  in  it,  is  the  chief  thing  striven  after — where  each 
seeks  to  go  to  the  root  of  things  somehow,  if  he  can  get  at  it.  The 
writer's  observations  are  here  rendered,  because  the  Editor  of  this 
Review  is  pleased  to  consider,  that  where  many  persons  have  given 
their  impressions  of  the  fall  of  the  Ministry,  those  of  one  of  this 
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school,  may,  as  a  matter  of  variety  and  perhaps  of  impartiality,  have 
a  place,  though  things  may  be  thus  said  from  which  the  Editor  may 
himself  dissent. 

As  far  as  the  working  class  and  their  leaders  are  concerned,  it  is 
desirable  to  understand  what  has  given  Conservatism  its  means  of 
action — ^and  who  have,  by  apathy,  or  connivance,  or  policy,  contri- 
buted to  its  grotesque  advance.      Mr.  Disraeli   has  a  picturesque 
imagination,  and  the  troops  under  his  command  have  been  portrayed 
as  dainty,    gallant,    high-spirited,   with   representative  proclivities 
altogether  "  on  the  side  of  the  angels."     The  public  have,  therefore, 
been  astonished  to  see  them  roll  into  battle-array  on  casks.     Their 
old  knightly  banner,  which  bore  the  dignified  device  of  *'  the  Crown, 
the  Church  and  the  Constitution,''  has  been  abandoned  for  one  bear- 
ing the  strange  legend,  "the  Bible  and  the  BaiTel,"  or  as  Punch 
better  expresses  it, — 

"  WhUe  Bung  and  Bunkum,  stiU  to  Dizzy  dear, 
Scarce  altered  reappear, 
In  the  euphonious  pair — '  Oar  Bibles '  and  '  Our  Beer.'  '* 

With  prompt  ingratitude  the  victorious  troops  repudiate  their  mode  of 
march  and  aiTay.  But  the  facts  are  too  strong  for  them.  Tlie  spectacle 
in  every  street  and  at  every  poll  is  ineffaceable.  Their  triumphant 
escort  from  the  Tap  is  not  to  be  denied.  Their  friends  at  the  bar  arc  not 
likely  to  allow  themselves  to  be  ignored ;  and  if  a  Brewer  can  be 
elected  for  Speaker;  we  shall  doubtless  see  the  lobbies  of  the  House 
of  Commons  lined  with  casks  of  pale  ale,  so  that  honourable  Members 
may  refresh  their  memory  and  their  principles  on  going  into  division. 
Boniface  is  a  proud  man  to-day.  His  expansive  countenance  is 
radiant,  his  porcine  eyes  glisten,  and  behind  the  tap  there  is  a 
mobility  of  rotundity,  as  though  one  of  his  casks  were  alive.  It  is 
not  a  pleasant  enough  thing  to  dwell  upon  ;  but  nothing  can  rob 
him  of  the  historic  distinction  of  being  the  "  foremost  fact "  of  the 
Conservative  Reaction  of  1874.  Nevertheless  he  could  not  have 
succeeded  as  he  has,  had  it  not  been  for  other  causes  of  contem- 
poraneous activity — the  most  conspicuous  of  which,  and  suflScient  to 
account  for  what  has  taken  place,  are : — 

1.  The  Ballot. 

2.  Mr.  Gladstone's  force  of  sincerity. 

3.  The  manners  of  some  of  his  Ministers. 

4.  The  Liberal  insurrection  of  impatience. 

As  far  as  the  Ballot  is  concerned,  the  present  writer  is  not  free 
from  partizan  responsibility,  which,  however,  he  is  far  from  desiring  to 
disown.  His  ''  Defence  "  of  that  measure  was  made  "  in  consequence 
of  Mr.  Mill's  objection  to  it,"  and  was  accorded  a  place  of  reference 
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by  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Berkeley,  in  terms  which  will  long  be  a  matter 
of  pride  to  the  author.  The  argument  advanced  was,  that  under 
a  representative  government  a  man  for  one  minute  in  seven  years  is 
master  of  himself — aftei'wards  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  Member  of 
Parliament  he  elects ;  who  may  tax  him,  compel  the  country 
into  war,  be  a  party  to  base  treaties,  may  limit  his  liberty,  may 
degrade  him  as  an  Englishman — but  the  voter  is  bound  by  his 
member's  acts.  From  election  to  election  the  member  is  master. 
The  elector  must  obey  the  laws  members  make — else  they  may 
proclaim  martial  law,  put  a  sword  to  his  throat,  or  fire  upon  him 
with  the  latest  improved  rifle  they  have  made  him  pay  for  in  the 
Estimates.  For  seven  years  the  elector  may  howl,  but  he  can  alter 
nothing  until  he  gets  to  the  poll  again,  when  he  may  take  part  in 
displacing  the  member  who  has  betrayed  him.  If,  however,  he  is 
compelled  to  vote  openly,  he  is  kept  under  the  eyes  of  his  masters ; 
he  merely  carries  a  political  Ticket-of-leave,  and  his  vote  is  duly 
reported  to  the  political  police  —  his  landlord,  his  employer,  his 
customer,  or  his  priest  The  only  emancipation  is  the  Ballot,  and  it 
does  not  seem  a  very  revolutionary  craving  to  desire  one  minute  of 
absolute  freedom  every  seven  years.  It  did  not  seem  taxing  a 
Constitutional  Government  over-much  to  ask  this. 

It  was  asked  for,  and  had  ;  and  it  is  worth  explaining  how  it  has 
operated,  since  Mr.  Gladstone  is  made  personally  responsible  for 
manifestations  at  the  poll  which  would  have  been  witnessed  elec- 
tions ago  had  the  same  conditions  existed.  The  writer  of  the 
argument  stated  was  far  from  thinking  himself  that  the  imme- 
diate result  of.  the  Ballot  would  be  the  Millennium — ^but  a  Tory 
Government ;  and  knowing  that  a  prophet  gains  small  credit  by  pro- 
phesying after  the  event,  he  wrote  to  the  Times,  the  Daily  News 
and  Echo,  to  say  so  before  the  Bill  passed.  The  record  exists.  His 
reason  for  urging  the  measure  was,  that  it  would  render  the  political 
education  of  the  people  a  necessity,  and  incline  Liberals — who  might 
be  rejected  peremptorily  at  the  poll — to  care  for  that  education  as 
they  did  thirty  years  and  more  ago.  The  Anti-Corn  Law  League 
stopped  it.  Passionate  and  wearied  Chartists,  disappointed  at  the 
neglect  of  their  claims  by  the  middle-class,  broke  up  Anti-Corn  Law 
meetiugs — and  the  poor,  penniless,  wandering,  agitating  spe^tkera  of 
the  people,  whose  lives  were  a  daily  privation,  and  who  had  been 
mostly  deprived  of  their  situations  through  their  advocacy  of  the 
claims  of  their  class,  were  denounced  as  "  hired  orators  " — subscrip- 
tions to  their  political  unions  (made  mostly  by  middle-class  sym- 
pathizers) fell  off,  and  for  twenty  years  in  England  there  has  not 
been  a  single  political  society  of  working  men  able  to  pay  the 
rent  of  their  meeting-rooms.     Tories  may  find  a  majority  at  another 
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election  yet,  unless  the  political  education  of  the  people  receives 
other  attention  than  their  scant  means  can  command,  or  unless 
increased  wages  and  co-operation  euables — as  it  is  to  be  hoped  it 
will — ^the  people  to  obtain  it  for  themselves.  The  want  of  it  was 
very  evident  this  Election,  not  only  among  Electors,  but  among  Candi- 
dates. The  Liberals  canvassed,  not  knowing  that  a  more  effective 
course  was  open  to  them.  The  Tories  were  ever  their  masters  herein. 
There  is  a  vigorous  mendicancy  in  the  good  old  Tory.  Nobody  begs 
like  he.  fVesh  from  the  clubs,  where  a  political  working  man  is 
r^arded  as  an  ''  English  Jacobin,"  the  Conservative  candidate  pours 
a  wonderful  stream  of  blandishments  on  the  artisan  elector.  The 
liberal  solicits  him  in  a  shamefaced  way,  but  your  Conservative  kisses 
his  wife,  and  does  not  hesitate  at  the  children.  It  is  only  Mr.  Horsman 
who  complains  if  he  takes  the  meades.  The  Tory  will  take  the 
small-pox  at  an  election,  and  hold  his  tongue.  In  Norwich,  at  this 
election,  "  ladies  of  quality  "  and  high  rank  were  brought  down  and 
paraded  round  the  city  like  show-women.  They  were  not  political 
women  who  concern  themselves  with  the  civil  rights  of  their  sex,  and 
who  have  reason  to  interfere  in  elections  of  members  who  may  treat 
them  as  Mr.  Bouverie  did ;  but  ladies  of  whom  no  poor  man  or 
woman,  caring  for  public  aflfairs,  ever  heard  of  before.  Mr.  Huddle- 
stone  won  his  seat  by  these  arts ;  but  for  the  first  time  working  men 
commented  upon  and  resented  them.  Only  one  candidate  in  all 
England — Mr.  H.  K.  Spark,  of  Darlington — went  to  the  poll  without 
canvassing ;  and  he  lost  the  seat,  because  he  provided  no  substitute 
for  it.  No  sooner  was  the  general  election  announced  than  eveiy 
sottish  and  scheming  hostelry,  every  court,  alley,  and  purlieu  of 
boroughs,  poured  forth  all  sorts  of  familiar,  creeping,  seedy  things, 
in  search  of  electoral  opportunities.  The  battered,  much-brushed 
hat ;  the  smooth,  enterprising  face ;  plethoric,  bar-parlour  orators ; 
hangers-on  about  the  tap;  men  whom  no  public  cause  had  ever 
known  except  when  money  or  beer  was  flowing,  now  strode  out  with 
fervour  of  patriotism,  to  save  the  nation  from  Liberal  worrying. 
Liberalism,  with  its  scrupulous  ways,  industrious  turn,  and  economic 
tactics,  was  nothing  like  as  demonstrative.  They  who  trust  to  principles 
are  nowhere  at  an  election  compared  with  those  who  trust  to  preju- 
dice— unless  they  have  the  sense  to  take  care  that  the  principle  is 
represented  by  the  explanations  of  persons,  fervid  and  omnipresent. 
But  the  pressure  of  intimidation  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  poll, 
and  no  pressure  of  political  knowledge  and  obligation  was  supplied 
in  its  place. 

Mr.  Mill  and  Mr.  Grote  came  to  perceive  that  open  voting  was  the 
only  organized  instrument  existing  on  both  Liberal  and  Conservative 
sides :  and  in  the  absence  of  education  it  balanced  the  forces  of 
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political  opinion  by  local   pressure   in   known   proportioDs. 
impunity  was  ensured  by  a  really  secret  poll,  the  thnid,  the  ignor 
the  venal,  sharp-eyed  interest   and  sharp-edged   spite,  obsequioual 
nees  and  stupitlity — having  neither  ridicule,  nor  scorn,  nor  re> 
to  fear, — could  swamp  all  who  ordinarily  voted  from  knowled-  .  .  _  jfij 
conditions  of  political  progress,  and  from  regai'd  to  the  traditiozm  1 
their  fathers,  who  had  incurred  obloquy  and  peril  in  the  service  i 
fruitful  but  then  unfriended  truth.     These  crowds  were  sure  to 
triumphant  when  they  were  joined  to  those  who  were  really  Conmv  j 
vative,  honestly  objecting  to  Lil>eral  progress,  and  disliking  those 
who  promoted  it- ;  and,  in  addition,  reinforced  by  those  critical  and , 
censorious  Radicals,  who  were  ostentatiously  instructed  that  it ' 
their  immediate  interest  to  vote  for  the  adversaries  of  their  own] 
principles.     It  were  mere  imputation,  and  not  political  judgment,  tt I 
make  Mr.  Gladstone  responsible  for  this  xmwonted  combiimtioQ.  Tbi 
Liberal  watchwords  are  *' Peatse,  Retrenchment,  and  Reform."    Feooi^ 
means  pubiio  self-restraint ;  Retrenchment  means  a  provident  poliqrji 
Reform  meaxks  self-helping,  self-dependent  habits  among  th«  peopla 
No  wonder  the  mrn^y  deem  a  defensive  policy  tame  cor  •  widll 

defiance,  w^hen  gentlemen  have  hankerings  after  "a  spn  >  't'^ignj 
policy/'  The  rich  are  not  yet  recognized  as  models  of  firagality  aai] 
self-help,  and  selt-relianoe  is  ever  troublesome.  Liberalism,  wl 
means  thsU,  a  man  shall  hold  his  own,  and  increase  his  own  by 
of  his  own,  and  not  at  the  expense  of  other  people,  will  loug 
mean  and  unsympathetic,  compared  with  Tory  graoiousness,  which* 
we  used  to  sing  in  Boroughmongering  days — 

*'  BoIh  jmi  of  a  poimd,  and  gires  you  twopence  back/* 

Nine  people  out  of  ten  would  think  a  good  deal  of  the  **  twopence^ 
down,  and  very  little  at  whose  cost  it  came  to  be  offered  j  and  wc 
merely  say  to  the  Minister  who  promised  it,  as  Sheridan  said  to  1 
father,  when  he  threatened  to  bequeath  liim  but  a  shilling,  ''  Do  you 
liappen  to  have  it  about  you  ?  *' 

It  seems  paradoxical  to  say  it,  but  had  Mr,  Gladstone  been  a  les|, 
capable  or  less  fertile  Minister,  prudent  Conservatives  would  nol 
Jiave  ventured  upon  Mr,  Disraeli  without  a  policy.  They  well  kno« 
that  if  affairs  go  much  wrong,  Mr.  Gladstone  can  supply  the  nation 
with  a  policy  and  a  new  surplus  when  this  has  disappeared.  WitbouiJ 
the  Ballot  they  could,  through  other  means,  have  destroyed  Mr.  Gl 
stoties  majority;  but  not  have  displaced  him  but  for  its  foituitoui 
aid.  Conservative  journals  are  not  justified  in  ascribing  all  theic 
success  to  a  discernment  of  their  political  virtueSj  dexterously  con- ' 
cealed  by  the  nation  untit  now. 

%  The  Conservative,  a  creature  naturally  given  to  lepose,  would 
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not — although  the  Ballot  had  given  him  hope — ^have  sprang  iato 
ambitious  activity,  had  not  Mr.  Gladstone  spread  disquietude  around 
ty  the  ascendency  he  had  won  by  commanding  capacity  and  a» 
leamestness  in  the  interests  of  common  people,  unknown  to  tfa^ 
etiquette  of  ministerial  life.  Pix^miers  before  him  were  open  to 
,<eoDviction  on  subjects  on  which  they  had  made  up  their  minds,  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  open  to  conviction  on  subjects  upon  which  he  had  not 
ioade  up  hi»  mind,  if  any  one  could  show  him  good  reajson  for  his 
^assent ;  and  what  filled  the  people  with  hope  and  brought  uncounted 
peril  to  himself,  he  would  act  upon  his  conviction  when  he  had  it. 
Mr,  Disraeli  was  undei-stood  to  be  favourable  to  the  repeal  of  the 
tTaxes  on  Knowledge,  but  he  spoke  against  it.  Sii'  George  Comewall 
-Lewis  believed  in  their  repeal,  but  took  no  step  to  concede  it* 
'When  the  Society  seeking  their  repeaL  had  less  than  £500  a  year, 
And  vrere  powerless  to  acoomplieh  their  endsj  the  bulk  of  the  New»- 
jiaper  Pre**  being  against  them,  Mr,  Gladstone  repealed  these  taxes 
9UI  soon  as  ho  saw  the  demand  was  just.  And  when  he  visited  the 
ETjsnesidej  200,000  people  went  out  to  greet  him  because  they  were 
jlold  that  he  was  tlie  first  Chanctdlur  of  the  Exchequer  who  wa^  ever 
ksowu  to  have  a  conscience.  It  waa  added  that,  doubtless,  there  had 
l>een  other  Chancellors  with  conscienceSj  but  having  no  occasion  for  the 
twe  of  that  commodity  in  public  affairs^  the  nation  had  not  discerned 
St.     Mr.  Gladstone  had  faults — he  was  not  perfect,  it  is  a  long  tioje 

Kce  England  had  a  Prime  Minister  that  was  :  and  it  never  had  one 
lO  incurred  so  much  reviling  thiout^h  civility  to  tlie  common  people* 
Be  even  admitted  that  they  were  of  the  **  same  Mesh  and  blood  ''  as 
Ibein''  bettei-a;"  he  strove  to  render  more  proportionate  the  taxation 
Ibejf  were  called  upon  bear  ;  to  open  the  door  to  merit  in  the  army, 
■a?y,  and  ci^il  services ;  to  make  land  more  accessible  ;  its  tenancy 
iDore  equitable  and  secure*  He  was  willing  that  education  should 
pe  general ;  to  purmit  co-operative  means  of  industrial  amelioration, 
pnd  consigned  the  poor  to  a  minister  who  distiugui^hed  where 
|K>verty  was  a  disease  of  the  social  state  and  where  it  was  a  crime^ 
iand  gave  prevention  a  place  as  well  as  punishment  All  this,  which 
faieaut  progress  for  the  many,  meant  unrest  fur  the  privileged  classes. 
$Vliat  new  security  and  gain,  justice  to  the  many,  might  bring  to 
Bm,  they  did  not  heed  and  did  not  trust. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  who  occupied  himself  with  conBiderations  of  public 
Ivantage,  thinking  peradventure  that  Badical  discernment,  if  not 
itude,  would  vindicate  to  the  people  a  policy  which  their  fore- 
thera  had  in  vain  prayed  to  seCi  little  dreamt  of  the  cmious  crowds 
trf  people  who  had  grudges  to  avenge  upon  him.  Even  milkmen 
pad  their  little  grievances.  They  were  worried  when  "Simpson" 
[>ut  down.     Hundreds  of  votes  were  given  in  the  great  towns 
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against  the  Liberal  Government,  because  Tories  were  assumed  to 
opposed  to  harassing  interests  by  vexatious  Laws  against  adulieratlc 
The  shopkeepers  were  laying  wait  for  their  opportunity :  Co-operatioil 
that  new  power  of  industry  which  gives  thrift  new  motives,  poverty 
new  hope,  and  teaches  the  dependent  self-help,  had  generous  advo- 
cates in  Mr.  Morrison  and  Mr.  Huglies.  Both  have  been  put  out  of 
Parliament  by  the  hostility  of  gi*ocers  and  drapers,  who  have  con- 
fidence that  ConseiTatives  will  obstruct,  if  they  cannot  put  down,  tb^ 
co-operative  movement,  ^ 

Mightier  parties,  however,  than  shopkeepers  had  other  grievances. 
The  abolition  of  purchase  in  the  army,  notwithstanding  the  people  were 
served  by  it,  w^as  not  a  measure  to  render  the  Government  popular 
among  the  classes  most  able  to  harm  it.  Rich  families  increase  now  as 
they  never  did  before.  To  thera  it  was  no  pleasant  thing  to  be  deprived 
of  buying  commands  for  their  sons.  To  the  sons  it  was  no  pleasant 
thing  to  have  to  think  like  artizans,  and  compete  with  the  sonstrfH 
their  own  shoemakers  in  qualification  for  command,  or  come  t<^ 
receive  orders  in  the  field  from  them,  if  they  happen  to  excel  their 
excellent  employer  in  courage  and  capacity  for  war.  How  many 
ions  of  working  people  have  been  murdered  through  the  incapacity 
of  their  ofBcers  for  the  duties  of  command  ?  How  often  have 
foreigners  observed  that  English  soldiers  were  "  lions  led  by  asses  !^H 
The  poor  parents  of  soldiers  have  not  had  time  to  appreciate  the" 
Government  which  has  delivered  their  children  from  this.  In  the 
meantime  sharp  resentment — as  Mr.  Cardwell  could  tell — has  come 
upon  the  Government  from  officers  who  regard  the  change  as  an 
indignity  put  upon  them  by  Ministers  who  do  not  understand  the 
treatment  due  to  gentlemen,  and  thousands  of  pounds  received  fi'om 
the  War  Office  in  adjustment  of  their  claims,  have  percolated  through 
the  Clubs  to  promote  the  "  Conservative  reaction/* 

What  a  series  of  electric  shocks  must  have  been  sent  by  thf 
Cabinet  through  thousands  of  wealtliy  families,  when  conipetiti^ 
examination  was  generally  enforced  in  the  Civil  Service  !  It 
further  clear  to  all  respectable  people  that  we  were  not  under 
Government  of  gentlemen  when  this  was  done*  No  Conservati^ 
administration  had  shown  such  want  of  taste  as  to  compel  a  young 
gentleman  to  sit  down  ^vith  tlie  son  of  a  tallow-chandler,  to  try  fol 
the  same  office  which  "  Long  Sixteens  *'  (as  he  was  contemptuous 
called)  might  win,  and  the  dainty  youth  in  one  of  Poole's  best  < 
— not  win.  This,  indeed,  was  democratic  equality  of  an  nndoul 
revolutionary  kind.  Well  may  tinted  journals  of  society  see  no  j 
in  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  declare  that  he  has  long  lost  the  confidence 
of  all  classes — who  mistake  their  own  lost  pri\dleges  for  the  greatness 
of  the  State. 
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These  are  not  dark  days ;  they  are  merely  capricious  days.  One 
<»use  not  discreditable  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  which  told  against  him  at 
the  poll,  is  that  the  country  is  getting  rich,  beyond  all  the  dreams  of 
commercial  gain.  The  prosperity  which  Liberal  legislation,  and  the 
security  which  wise  and  timely  concession,  have  brought  to  so  many 
successful  families,  and  the  vast  unearned  increment  of  wealth  which 
other  families  have  acquired,  even  as  they  slept,  without  thought,  or 
caxe,  or  toil,  or  desert,  of  their  own :  naturally  incline  these  fortunate 
people  to  say,  "  Things  are  very  well  as  they  are,  why  cannot  Mr. 
Gladstone  let  well  alone  ?  '*  They  do  not  see  that  their  security  in 
their  great  advantages,  depends  upon  those  below  them  having  Uieir 
fisdr  chance  also.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  anxious  for  the  security  of  the  State, 
while  those  who  would  arrest  equity  and  ameliomtion  are  anxious 
chiefly  for  their  own.  It  is  for  these  people  to  take  care  what  the 
Tory  Government  does.  Toiyism  never  yet  contented  England,  or 
kept  it  contented,  and  the  comfortable  people  who  think  only  of 
themselves  may  find  out,  as  they  have  in  other  countries,  that  Liberal 
progress  is  safer  than  "  Conservative  reaction."  It  is  bad  to  wony  and 
harass  fortunate  classes,  but  it  is  worse  to  harass  and  worry  a  hard-work- 
ing and  not  over-fortunate  people.  What  a  mass  of  suspicious  discon- 
tent carried  interested  protests  to  the  blind  and  silent  poU  of  1874  ! — 
because  they  said  they  were  worried.  The  poor  are  always  beingworried 
—worried  by  ignorance  in  which  they  have  been  kept — worried  by 
unequal  taxation — worried  by  laws  which  gave  capital  every  chance 
and  labour  none — worried  by  neglect  and  delays  through  weary 
years.  They  have  no  hearing  aAd  no  advocacy  in  the  powerful 
organs  which  echo  the  dainty  doctrine  that  it  is  the  comfort  of  the 
comfortable  alone  that  Cabinets  should  keep  in  view:  as  though 
poverty  had  not  its  overwhelming  interest  in  the  welfare  and  equit- 
able government  of  the  nation.  It  is  the  man  without  a  steak  for  his 
dinner  who  may  be  said  to  have  the  largest  stake  in  the  country — 
and  these  are  they  who  will  hold  accountable  whoever,  for  private 
ends  of  their  own,  have  displaced  the  great  Minister  who  cared  for 
them  politically,  and  incurred  obloquy,  and  undertook  unceasing 
labour  to  serve  them. 

3.  That  some  Ministers  alienated  many  active  supporters  of  the 
Government  is  true  ;  and  this  enabled  Conservatives  to  affect  a  sym- 
pathy for  those  outraged,  who  would  themselves  have  treated  them 
in  another  way,  with  ten  times  the  contumely,  the  most  unhappy- 
mannered  Minister  displayed.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  speak  of 
persons,  whether  adversaries  or  friends,  with  justice. 

Though  words  of  praise  require  on  the  part  of  those  who  utter 
them  more  care  than  words  of  blame — because  in  pronouncing 
praise,  a  man  gives  to  others  who  know  and  observe,  the  measure  of 
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Ms  bwn  discernmetlt :  words  of  Mame  require  most  donsideration  as 
reiBpecis  their  effect  upon  those  to  whom  they  apply.  To  oedsare 
any  o^'tmjustiy  is  to  discourage  hono^irable  endeavour,  ^ew  men 
are  so  great  in  character  and  disinterested,  as  to  persicrt  in  advancing 
the  interests  of  those  who  disparage  them  wholly,  and  give  *  them  no 
credit,  when  they  have  earned  it.  Where  a  private  or  a  pubHc  maa 
finds  that  he  gets  no  good  word,  whatever  duty  .he  strives  to  dischaige^ 
he  soon  comes  to  think  he  would  be  no  worse  off  if  he  consulted  Ya& 
eWn  interests,  and  did  what  is  scandalously  and  gratuitously  imputed 
to  him.  Therefore  though  Mr.  Ayrton,  so  far  as  could  be  judged 
from  his  manners,  was  a  person  who  liked  to  be  disliked,  and  whose 
choice  was  to  be  disagreeable ;  this  should  not  blind  the  couiitijrto 
the  'fiBket  l^at  he  introduced  some  reforms  in  departments  where  th^ 
were  limch  wanted,  and  where  only  a  ^•noble  savage"  would  encoonter 
ifaeTtnpleasant  consequences  of  doing  it.  In  the  bontrol  of  expenses 
of  tiie  'Houses  of  Parliament;  and  in  various  contracts  fbr  public 
works,  previous  Commissioners  thought  more  of  their  own  social 
repute  "in  society"  than  of  the  pubUc  purse;  and  while  the  wdll* 
bied  public  applauded  their  blandness,  the  poor  taxpayer  had  to  pay 
annually  a  very  large  sum  for  it:  and  many  who  joined  in  the  respect- 
able abuse  of  Mr.  Ayrton  were  under  many  oWigations  for  services^he 
h^  ^^endered.  Mr.  Ayrton  carried  a  Bill  to  legalize  meetings  in  the 
|iftrka  'We  may  never  know  what  influential  animosity  that  brought 
Upon  liimself  and  the  Government.  When  Mr.  Vernon  Haroourt 
iiKade  the  treacherous  proposal  that  the  permission  to  hold  the 
meetings  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  police,  Mr.  Ayrton  resisted 
it,  and  kept  the  authority  in  official  hands.  In  matters  affecting 
public  liberty  the  worst  Home  Secretary  we  ever  had  is  better  to  go 
to,  than  the  best  Commissioner  of  Police  we  shall  ever  see.  Those 
who  had  to  do  with  the  Metropolitan  Police  in  Sir  Richard  Mayne's- 
days,  'found  that  the  political  working  class  was  always  treate  d  as  a 
Criminal  class.  It  is  not  the  men,  it  is  the  system  :  and  Mr.  Ayrton 
kept  us  out  of  the  system.  Many  other  things  Mr.  Ayrton  did  welL 
Albeit  it  was  a  want  of  loyalty  to  ihe  Liberal  party,  that  he  should 
so  often  bring  it  into  discredit,  by  want  of  courtesy  ;  but  it  is  better 
fbr  the  people  that  public  interests  should  be  guarded  by  a  rough 
repellant  hand,  than  betrayed  by  a  dainty  one. 

'We  have  journals  which  have  been  for  two  years  contending  that 
Trades'  'Unions  were  powerful  enough  to  hold  the  country  at  their 
meroy^r^now  contending  that  the  publicans,  who  are  a  thousand  timea 
more  opulent  and  better  organized,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  the 
infltietititf  'factor  of  the  Conservative  reaction.  A  business  which 
'rbriugs  itrto  the  Exchequer  some  twenty  millions,  must  be  a  vast  one. 
It  is  the  mightiest  and  wealthiest  and  most  fortunate  in  the  nation. 
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If -it  unites  for  political  action,  it<»n  put  tip'Himstries'Or'put  them 
kmn,  until  the  nation  gets  enraged  at  the  ignominy  to  which  it  is 
tti^ected,  and  puts  the  trade  itself  down.  While  other  people  live 
^iDthe  necessities  of  others,  it  is  the  misfortune  of  the  publican  to 
bto  upon  their  vices.  He  grows  rich  as  they  grow  poor.  What  a 
pMiodieal  is  to  a  little  printer,  a  single  drunkard  is  to  a  little  publican. 
Hfrkeeps  him  going.  Once  the  devil  of  drink  gets  into  a  house,  every 
Italy  of  property  finds  its  way  to  the  tap-tilL  If  Mr.  Disraeli  will 
fntect  this  dreadful  profit,  or  connive  at  its  protection,  and  Mr. 
fihdMone  will  not,  it  is  natural  that  the  publican  should  turn  to  Mr. 
Kneli.  It  is  a  misei-able  business  all  through,  and  may  help  to  wreck 

Mier  Cabinets  than  Mr.  Gladstone's. 

'  Vt  very  ill  becomes  Radicals  to  join  in  unqualified  condemnation  of 

]lr.>Bnice  because  he  missed  his  way  through  listening  too  much  to 
•en  tf  merciful  intentions,  who  would,  however,  make  Temperance  a 
i^eU  eppression.  Instead  of  stopping  the  increase  of  public4iouse0 ; 
^Basing  those  which  exist ;  buying  up  by  equitable  compenuition 
^•edless  ones ;  Lord  Aberdare  treated  the  inn  as  a  criminal  establish- 
*ft«nt.  Inetead  of  making  the  publican  sharply  responsible  for  selling 
^rink  to  the  drunk,  the  late-working  artisan  was  put  to  annoyance 
^^oy  night,  and  on  Sundays  those  who  had  to  live  in  fireless  rooms, 
^onld  only  get  admission  to  an  inn  for  refreshment  in  a  dandestine 
^y,  as  though  they  were  thieves.  He  is  a  wise  man  who  keeps 
political  principle  in  mind  once  a  month,  but  a  personal  ignominy 
tetained  every  day  may  obscure  party  obligations  in  the  best  dis- 
posed. But  though  it  explains,  it  does  not  justify  revenge  in  publican 
orcustomer.  If  every  politician  wronged  by  Parliament  seeks  redress 
by4he  destruction  of  his  own  party,  the  English  democracy  will  soon 
•ome  to  know  the  vicissitudes  of  t^t  of  France. 

'Mr,  Lowe  was  another  member  of  the  Cabinet  who  enabled  the 
enemy  to  be  mischievous.  He  received  people  on  business  as  he 
would  stupid  pupils  in  class.  It  was  said  at  last  that  Deputations 
sent  to  him  were  chosen  of  bullet-headed  piersons,  so  that  in  the 
event  of  a  Blue  Book  impinging  on  their  heads  it  might  the  better 
glance  off.  Some  co-operative  working  men  from  the  north,  were 
ifraid  to  come  up  to  see  him  on  a  matter  of  moment  to  them,  until 
>ne  assured  them  that  Mr.  Lowe  was  always  courteous  to  those  who 
imderstood  their  own  business,  and  was  only  impatient  with  pre- 
tending people,  who  did  not  really  know  what  they  were  talking 
skbout :  and  they  were  quite  charmed  with  Mr.  Lowe's  attention  and 
xmsideration  of  their  case.  Of  course  it  was  a  real  benefit  to  the 
public  that  Mr.  Lowe  should  reason  with  Deputations  and  show  them 
irhere  they  were  wrong.  It  was  in  reality  for  more  civil  to  them  to 
point  out  errors  to  them,  if  error  they  were  under,  than  the  old 
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ofiBcial  blandoesa,  which  never  paid  a  Lit  of  attention  to  what  the; 
said,  but  sent  them  away  witli  smiles  and  sonorous  phrases,  which 
filled  the  mind  with  delight  and  satisfaction  ;  and  it  was  not  until 
next  day  that  it  was  discovered  the  Minister  had  said  nothing — 
promised  nothing — meant  nothing.  It  had  been  better  fi^r  ministerial 
repute  liad  Mr.  Lowe  been  less  of  the  professor  in  his  manners ;  but 
those  who  caved  mainly  for  what  he  said,  and  looked,  as  the  late  Mr, 
Mill  did,  to  the  quality  of  his  administrative  acts,  found  reason  to  be 
grateful  to  him  for  many  things. 

Tories  never  fall  into  the  error  of  suggesting  that  Deputations 
which  come  to  them  are  fools.  They  do  not  discover  it.  They 
consider  all  who  come  to  them  on  behalf  of  progressive  schemes  as 
turbulent,  disaffected,  revolutionary,  or  no  b€tter  than  they  should 
be  :  80  that  they  give  no  heed  to  what  they  want,  or  what  they  mean, 
and  never  find  it  out.  Out  of  office  they  openly  revile  tliem^ — ^iB 
office  they  bow  them  to  the  door  without  committing  themselves  by 
giving  reasons.  If  Mr.  Lowe  had  less  conciliation  he  had  more  self- 
respect.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  he  was  one  of  Plato's  square  men 
in  a  round  hole.  Had  he,  however,  been  in  Mr  Forster  s  place,  the  fl 
worst  disaster  the  Liberal  party  sustained  under  Mr.  Gladstone's  V 
rule,  had  been  averted.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Lowe's  services  were  far 
more  than  a  set-off  to  his  sayings.  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  ia  a  poet 
of  many  uncomfortable  associationSj  but  who  thinks  of  them  or  cards 
for  them,  when  reading  '*  Meg  Blane  ? " 

Mr,  Forster  made  a  remark  to  the  present  writer,  in  the  days  when 
Radicals  took  great  pains  to  get  him  into  Parliament,  which  was 
published  by  a  lady  who  now  contributes  to  I7t€  Spectator.  It  is  but 
justice  to  Mr.  Forster  to  recur  to  it  now.  It  has  escaptni  that  lady's 
excellent  memory,  else  that  journal  had  reproduced  it  in  justification 
of  its  sole  hero  :  in  proof  that  he  would  at  any  time  have  done  what 
is  now  regarded  as  a  defalcation  in  principle  in  him.  Mr.  Forster  gave 
offence,  not  by  carrying  the  only  form  of  the  Education  Bill  he  could 
carry,  but  by  persisting  that  it  was  the  only  Bill  he  would  carry.  When 
thegallery  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  filled  with  Diasenting  Ministers,  ^ 
lie  addressed  them  as  though  they  were  infidels^  and  opposed  to  the  B 
teaching  of  the  Bible.  Whereas,  all  they  sought  was  to  have  what 
they,  more  than  Mr.  Forster,  regarded  as  a  sacred  Book,  treated  in  a 

sacred    way,   and  taught  under  circumstances  of  separateness  and 

solemnity,  which  a  mixed-minded  school  does  not  permit.  In  pubUc 
affairs,  as  in  private  life,  disappointment  must  constantly  occur^ 
through  our  judging  men  by  what  we  assume  of  them,  and  we  accuse 
them  of  deceiving  us  when  we  have  deceived  ourselves  by  want  of 
exact  knowledge.  Nevertheless,  Nonconformists  were  justified  in  ex- 
pecting that  Mr.  Forster  would  show  at  least  as  much  coniideration 
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for  them  as  be  never  failed  to  show  when  addressing  the  Opposition 
benches.  Instead  of  this  he  stretched  out  his  arm  and  told  them  he 
had  "  Puritan  blood  in  his  veins/'  which  induced  one  who  knew  him 
to  say,  "It  is  a  pity  he  does  not  put  a  drop  into  his  Bill ;"  and  the 
«ame  person  asked  Professor  Huxley  if  he  would  analyze  a  globule  or 
two  and  discover  what  the  degenerate  admixture  was.  The  satisfac- 
tion at  seeing  Mr.  Winterbotham  associated  with  the  Qovemment, 
arose  from  its  being  perceived  that  he  did  not  forget  that  his  grand- 
father had  been  imprisoned  in  Newgate  for  nonconformity.  All  the 
traditions  of  mutilation,  ignominy,  and  suffering,  endured  by  Non- 
conformists in  long  years  gone  by,  related  to  their  steadfast  and 
perilous  vindication  of  the  principle  that  the  State  should  propose 
no  religion— oppose  no  religion — ^pay  no  religion  :  and  Mr.  Forster's 
Bill  violated  all  the  conditions.  Nonconformists  had  been  degenerate 
indeed  had  they  not  been  a  little  angry  when  Mr.  Forster  bound 
their  hands  while  their  ancient  enemy  the  Church,  rifled  their 
pockets  in  the  interests  of  ecclesiastical  ascendency.  It  had  been 
done  without  their  well  understanding  what  was  the  matter  with 
them,  and  they  only  awakened  to  their  situation  by  the  shriek,  of 
triumph  set  up  by  the  Conservative  press,  when  they  naturally  called 
upon  their  trusted  firiend  Mr.  Forster  to  render  them  help  and  set 
them  free  :  and  they  were  very  much  surprised  to  hear  him  tell  them 
that  he  meant  it,  and  would  resist  any  attempt  to  undo  them.  Thz 
Spectator,  who  understood  from  the  beginning  what  was  intended, 
openly  called  for  Tory  votes  in  Bradford  to  reward  the  Minister  who 
had  served  them  so  well :  and  in  London  our  walls  were  covered  with 
great  Tory  placards  on  which  Conservative  candidates  made  as  their 
chief  profession  of  principle,  that  they  would  support  Mr.  Forster's 
Bill.  The  London  press  have  mainly  represented  that  it  was  petty 
jealousy  or  unworthy  hostility  to  a  Liberal  Minister,  which  animated 
Sir  Titus  Salt  and  Mr.  Illingworth  in  opposing  Mr.  Forster's  return 
for  Bradford.  They  had  ceased  to  believe  that  he  was  a  Liberal 
Minister,  and  for  other  reasons  not  relevant  to  cite  here,  the  best 
Liberals  in  the  country  had  long  thought  so.  It  is  a  bad  thing  to 
reject  an  able  man  who  may  serve  your  cause  in  many  things,  though 
he  may  have  failed  you  in  one  ;  but  it  is  a  very  different  thing  to 
reject  him  because  you  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  will  fail  you 
in  anything  where  your  enemy's  applause  and  support  is  to  be  had. 
The  Bradford  electors  and  Nonconformist  Liberals  may  be  wrong  in 
their  judgment,  and  do  serious  injustice  to  Mr.  Forster ;  but  they 
ought  to  be  judged  by  what  they  do  believe,  and  not  by  what  Mr. 
Forster's  advocates  and  their  adversaries  assume  them  to  believe. 

Mr.  Disraeli,  with  discernment  and  fairness,  has  lost  no  time  in 
saying  that  the  25th  Clause  is  a  flag  and  symbol  of  Nonoonfonnist 
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humiliation,  and  as  such,  he  mamtains  it.     This  is  the  pai-ty  purport 
of  his  language,  and  it  is  far  less  irritating  to  Nonconforinists  to  bear, 
than  the  offensive  representationa  that  there  is  reiilly  nothing  in  that 
clanse,  and  it  is  not  worth  while — indeed  it  is  undignified  scrupulous- 
ness in  Nonconformists,  to  insist  upon  its  abandonment.    No  one  has 
taken  much  part  in  public  controversy  who  is  not  aware  that  when 
one  side  who  has  an  advantage — and  knows  it^tclls  the  other  side  i 
that  it  is  too  little  a  thing  for  them  to  quarrel  about,  the  meaning 
always  is  that  it  is  too  great  a  thing  for  them  who  hold  it  to  give  up. 
A  curious  instance  of  this  lately  occurred  at  a  School  Board  in  the  i 
Eastern  Counties,  Upon  which  a  Canon  of  the  English  Church  and  a 
Catholic  priest  sat.     It  was  determined  tliat  the  Bible  should  be  read 
in  the  Schools  under  the  care  of  the  Board,  when  the  question  was 
raised  as  to  what  Bible  should  be  used— the  authorized  version  or  the 
Douay,    The  Rev.  Canon  said  he  greatly  respected  the  conscientious] 
feelings  of  his  fellow  member  of  the  Board,  the  Catholic  priest.     As  j 
to  the  Douay  version  he  had  not  a  w^ord  to  say  against  it.  Practically  1 
there  was  no  difference  between  that  and  the  authorized  version.    All 
the  essential  facts  of  their  holy  religion  were  to  be  found  in  both— it  J 
therefore  was  not  worth  while  interfering  with  the  conveniences  of  i 
established  schools  by  introducing  the  change.    God  knew  it  was 'from 
no  narrowness  on  his  part.,  or  want  of  kindly  feeling  to  the  Rev.  Gentle- 
man— but  because  of  his  desire  thatgo€>d  feeling  and  fellowship  should 
prevail,  that  he  hoped  he  would  not  press  so  small  a  matter  as  that  I 
involved  in  the  merely  verbal  differences  of  the  two  Bibles.     So  fall 
of  charity  and  tenderness  was  the  Eev.  Canon's  speech,  that  the  Board  ] 
expected  he  would  fall  upon  his  Roman  brother  s  neck,  and  weep  thut 
imaginary  differences  should  produce  alienation  on  the  Board,  Where- 
upon a  shrewd  member  of  the  Board  said,  he  agreed  with  the  Rev. 
Canon  as  to  the  pmctical  unimportance  of  the  rival  versions,  and  there- ' 
fore,  as  it  was  generous  and  charitable  and  Christian  in  the  majority  j 
to  consult  the  consciences  of  the  minority,  he  would  propose  that  the 
Douay  vemon  should  be  used  in  the  schools  of  the  Board.  This  gentle 
speech  fell  like  nitro-glycerine  among  the  Board.  Instantly,  loud  pro- 
ioets  arose.     The  Canon  leaped — the  Canon  shrieked,  and  traditioa 
in  the  city  sayeth  that  he  took  the  place  of  the  Chairman,  to  prevenl 
the  insulting  motion  being  put.     The  little  thing  for  the  minority  to 
accept,  became  a  great  thing  for  the  majority  to  gi*ant.  These  caprice 
of  defence  in  Parliament   and   out,  did   as   much  mischief  as    Mr. 
Forster's  pertinacity;  and  a  body  of  men  whose  influence  and  ardour] 
Imve  always  been  an  important  element  in  Liberal  contests,  were  ren- 
dereil  indifferent  or  hostile,  and  their  dissatisfaction  animated  the! 
adversaries  of  the  government  to  put  forth  all  their  strength. 
Were  it  the  design  of  the  writer  to  discuss  here  minor  (jauses 
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uwky  -ifhich  ted-^n<yt  to  the  "Conseirvative  reaction" — ^but  to  the 
Ei!t>eTal  resentment,  he  would  place  in  the  front  of  them  the  incredible 
ftwct,  that  the  first  act  of  a  Reformed  Parliament,  elected  by  an  osten- 
sibly universal  sufirage,  was  to  turn  the  working-class  out  of  the 
lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons.  This  proceeding  led  to  indignity 
80  frequent,  and  to  indignation  so  deep,  that  the  present  writer  made 
It  representation  to  Mr.  Speaker  upon  the  subject.  One  who  has  ac- 
complished more  than  any  other  publicist  to  increase  the  Liberal 
Beats  at  this  election,  could  never  be  induced  to  go  near  the  House — 
where,  if  he  did,  he  had  to  stand  in  an  outer  hall,  perhaps  for  hours, 
while  a  policeman  whistled  hidfname  to  his  venerable  father  through  a 
guttarpercha<tube.  Now  he  is  a  member'himself,  his  son  can  only  have 
word  with  him  by  the  same  means.  A  Liberal  member  of  Parliament 
has  been  converted  into  a  sacred  creature,  whom  no  elector  may  ap- 
proach safely,  nearer  the  'House  than  Charing  Cross.  Yet  no  Radical 
member,  who  named  his  own  irritation  at  any  disregard  of  himself 
•*  independence,"  had  ever  a  question  to  put  in  the  House  on  this  subject. 
4.  There  is  a  broad  dash  of  George  Francis  Train  in  Tory  journal- 
ists. In  spasms  of  egotism  they  claim,  as  popular  signs  of  reaction 
in  favour  of  their  views,  all  the  discontent  which  has  arisen  from  the 
liberal  insurrection  of  impatience.  Individuality  of  thought  and 
purpose,  which  is  the  seed  of  future  progress,  is  permitted  no  chance 
of  growth,  save  in  Liberal  fields.  It  is  the  boast,  the  pride,  the 
mission  of  the  other  party — so  they  say — ^to  "  stamp  it  out."  Those 
individualists,  whether  their  ends  are  public  or  private,  have  thought 
it  becoming  policy  of  late  to  resist  even  those  who  tolerate  it,  if  they 
do  not  at  once  adopt  their  proposals.  The  Temperance  party  began 
by  protesting  that  they  would  vote  against  any  candidate  who  would 
.  not  confiscate  the  artizan's  pint  of  '*  half-and-half,"  until  he  had 
obtained  the  permission  of  two-thirds  of  his  neighbours  to  have  it. 
*These  Numerical  Reformers,  thus  badly  instructed  the  Pewter-Pot 
party,  who  soon  bettered  the  instruction,  and  rolled  all  their  barrels 
over  to  the  Conservative  side.  In  Newcastle-on-Tyne  alone,  800 
publicans  did  this  in  one  day — ^turned  their  parlours  into  Tory 
Committee-rooms^  their  barmen  into  canvassers,  and  lent  their  dog- 
carts to  carry  their  customers  to  the  poll.  The  Anti-vaccinators 
caught  the  contagion  of  revolt;  and  women  who  had  a  right  to 
protest  against  Acts,  which  they  considered  to  menace  their  possession 
of  themselves,  adopted  the  policy  of  rebellion.  Thus  there  arose  cries 
of  "  Permission  to  prohibit " — "  Liberty  for  delirium  tremens  " — "  Fair 
play  for  infection  ** — "  Freedom  of  contagion  "  (as  many  regarded  it). 
It  were  ill  to  tell  how  many  other  parties  adopted  the  easy,  the  al- 
luring, but  fatal  policy  of  vengeance.  Even  Trades  Unionists  would 
trade  no  more  with  Liberals — the  Labour  Representation   League 
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resolved  to  represent  only  itself— the  Peace  Society  made  war  on  the 
only  Government  which  ever  showed  it  any  respect^ — the  Liberation 
Society  promised  to  do  what  it  could  to  fetter  future  progress — the 
Female  Suffragists  went  over  to  the  party  which  treats  them  with 
open  contempt — ^the  Sunday  League  was  in  one  accord  with  the 
Society  for  Preventing  the  Sale  of  Puppies  on  Sunday  Morning — the 
Open  Church  and  tlie  Open  Spaces  Societies  resolved  to  shut  out 
everybody  not  of  tiieir  way  of  thinking — the  National  Education 
Union,  and  Education  League  were  like-minded  in  voting  for  the 
declared  enemy  as  against  it's  hesitating  friends.  No  party  was  too 
small  to  join  the  union  of  parties  in  favour  of  disunion.  Even  the 
Aborigines  Protection  Society  declared  against  the  protection  of 
anybody,  unless  they  were  attended  to.  But  all  this  would  have 
been  more  matter  of  arauiisement  than  the  scandal  of  policy,  had  not 
the  Radical  party — the  Parliamentary  advance-guard  of  the  nation^ — 
been  smitten  with  the  same  disease  of  retaliation.  The  Liberal,  one 
daily  to  which  the  party  look,. seemed  indifferent  whether  Liberals 
or  Tories  prevailed  ;  and  the  only  weekly  Metropolitan  organ  of  his- 
torical repute,  which  represented  RaJicalisra,  openly  said  it  did  not 
care  which  :  if  anything,  it  preferred  the  Tories.  Then,  why  should 
the  people^  why  should  anyone,  show  zeal  any  longer  for  Liberalism 
or  Radicalism,  when  this  is  the  language  of  the  Radical  leaders? 
Why  should  Mr.  Gladstone  give  his  years  and  strength  to  conserve 
Liberal  interests  and  advance  Liberal  progress,  if  this  is  the 
feeling  of  those  who  have  hitherto  been  looked  up  to  as  the  future 
leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  1  The  people  must  be  far  wiser,  more 
generous  and  just  than  their  leaders,  if  they  did  not  show  indifference 
at  the  polh  There  would  not  have  been  a  Radical  candidate  returned 
anywhere,  had  not  the  people  been,  in  many  places,  better  counselled 
than  they  were  in  London ;  or  more  discerning  of  themselves.  At 
least  in  the  North,  the  pitmen  and  artizans  remembered  that  "  Mr. 
Gladstone  once  resigned  office  rather  than  sacrifice  the  votes  of  700,000 
workmen."  *  Two  hundred  thousand  workmen  on  Newcastle  Moor 
^^recently  passed  grateful  and  honourable  resolutions  of  regard  for  the 

Premier  who  had  dune  this ;  and  at  this  election  Mr.  Coweu  carried 

Ithe  cry  of  "  cordial  and  independent,  not  critic^  and  censorious/* 

'support  to  Mr.   Gladstone,  through  all  the  county  of  Durham,  and 

Tories  were  chased  from  the  field  where  they  were  entrenched  in 

gold ;  and  Liberals   put  in   all   the   thirteen   seats.     The  captious 

Radicalism  which  paralysed  us  in  London  would  have  handed  every 
seat  in  Durham  over  to  the  enemy.  Durham  is  the  chief  county 
^in  England  now,  whore  a  Radical  workman,  who  has  gratitude,  can 
1  up  his  head.    To  dispar^e  and  displace  Mr.  Gladstone,  when  we 
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have  no  one  to  look  to  when  he  is  gone,  who  is  the  first  Premier  who 
introduced  a  representation  of  the  Radical  element  into  the  Cabinet; 
because  be  who  went  faster  than  the  nation,  does  not  go  far  enough  or 
feet  enough  ;  and  put  power  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  will  not 
go  at  all,  and  who  defame  and  deride  all  who  want  to  move  forward, — 
would  be  called  spite,  if  we  were  not  told  that  it  is  the  latest  revelation 
of  Radical  policy.  Fortunately  for  political  progress,  there  are 
Radical  leaders  of  different  quality  coming  to  the  front,  who,  imited 
to  many  already  in  the  front,  will  restore  the  repute  of  the  party  for 
a  broad,  generous,  English  regard  for  noble,  if  incomplete  service. 

Reform  in  Parliament  had  more  friends  among  the  higher  classes 
in  1792  than  it  had  in  1832.  Did  we  not  turn  Sir  William  Clay 
out  of  the  Tower  Hamlets  because  he  had  had  the  paltry  measure 
for  the  abolition  of  Church  Rates  in  his  hands  for  twenty-four  years 
and  had  not  carried  it  ?  The  present  writer  was  a  candidate  there 
when  Mr.  Ayrton  was  first  elected  ;  and  was  the  first  working-class 
candidate  to  whose  election  expenses  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  con- 
tributed. Regard  for  his  intrepid  generosity  prevented  any  publicity 
of  it.  But  his  contribution  was  known  to  be  his  protest  against  the 
criminal  tardiness  with  which  Liberal  measures  were  in  those  days 
advanced.  How  many  weary  years  did  the  agitation  consume  which 
gave  us  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill — ^which  saved  little  children  from  daily 
misery  and  premature  death  in  the  mills  ?  Did  not  Mr.  Hume's  stout 
heart  cease  to  beat  before  the  day  of  financial  reform  set  in  ?  Mr. 
Roebuck  can  tell  us  how  hopeless  was  political  improvement  in  the 
day  when  he  rendered  brave  and  unrequited  service  to  the  people. 
Mr.  Horsman  and  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne  can  tell  us  of  the  gallant 
years  Jthey  struggled  to  compass  the  abolition  of  the  Irish  Church. 
Do  we  not  all  know  how  relieved  the  country  felt  when  Parliamentary 
stagnation  descended  into  the  grave  with  Lord  Palmerston — ^the 
most  genial  evasionist  who  ever  barred  the  way  to  improvement  ? 
When  we  look  back  on  the  miraculous  five  years  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Government,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  obligations  which 
Liberals  and  Radicals  have  chosen  to  disown  and  rebuke.  There 
may  be  .occasions  when  it  is  justifiable  to  revolt  against  doubtful 
friends,  and  put  undoubted  enemies  in  their  places — but  the  laws  of 
party  warfare  in  these  cases  ought  to  be  codified,  and  made  very 
plain  for  the  guidance  of  common  people.  Deserting  to  the  enemy 
for  the  encouragement  of  your  friends,  is  something  like  prudent 
departures  from  truth ;  and  we  ought,  as  Lord  Bacon  suggested,  to 
msike  plain  notes  of  all  departures  from  an  excellent  habit.  For  men 
of  high  name — of  ample  fortune — of  assured  position— whom  no 
changes  of  Ministries  can  obscure — whose  comforts  no  delay  will 
impair— it  is  all  very  well  to  drive  a  Minister  of  the  people  from 


office  with  words  of  disparagements  under  the  impression  that  at 
«onie  future  day  he  will  return  invigorated  by  ingratitude ;  and 
acknowledge  as  his  real  friends  those  who  attempted  to  put  humiiia^ 
tion  upon  him ; — but  what,  in  the  meanwhile,  is  to  be  said  to  worker 
in  mill  and  mine,  who  have  grown  old  under  hope  deferred,  which 
maketh  the  heart  sick — waiting  for  relief  from  Ministers  who  never 
rinked  a  division  to  serve  them  ?— are  they  still  to  strive — ^notforthe 
relief  which  genius  and  sincerity  meditated  for  them- — but  that-  tUe 
enemy  put  in  possession  on  policy^  may  one  day  be  ejected  1  la  the 
meantime  the  displaced  Minister  may  die  ;  he  next  to  him  to  whom 
LiberaEsm  has  been  indebted  for  ascendency,  may  no  longer  be  able 
to  take  part.  All  this  rnay  be  brilliant  strategy,  but  it  is  not  a 
brilliant  out-look  which  has  been  brought  about. 

He,  however,  argues  in  vain  on  any  question  who  does  not  take 
into  account  and  bring  into  sight  the  force  of  the  opposite  case.   The 
Rixdical  objection  was  that  the  late  Cabinets  measures  were  not  what 
they  should  be,     Nobody's  are,  as  a  rule,     ilinxiiterial  measures  are 
to  bo  judged  by  their  tendency  ;  by  the  chances  of  carrying  all  tlu^ 
is  wanted  j    by  the  dead  weight  of  aristocratic  dissent  which  has 
to  be  borne  or  diverted,  by  an  adventmous  Minister  in  EngUmd. 
Since  no  Minister  of  less  genius  and  purpose,  could  or  would  have 
gone  so  far  in  the  ita4dical  direction  as  Mr.  Gladstone  has,  and  since 
no  one  likely  to  succeed  him  this  genei-ation  will  be  likely  to  go  aa 
liar,  it  were  policy,  if  it  were  not  gi*atitude,  to  accord  him  a  sincere 
{if  qualified  support     Tliere  are  Liberals,  it  must  be  owned,  who  try 
[Hadieal  patience.     One  writes  to  the  Times  to  ask  '^  is  he  called  to 
[vote   for  such  a  man  as  Odger "  ?    forgetful  that  the  Odgers  are 
expected  "  to  vote  for  such  a  man  '*  as  this  contemptuous  querist    In 
numerous  boroughs  the  working  classes  are  called  upon  to  vote  foT 
[liberals  no  human  l>eiiig,  rightly  constituted,  would  care  for— lest 
Lthey  split  up  the  Liberal  interest :  but  in  what  borough  have  Lib#rali 
unsented  to  accept  a  Radical,  lest  that  interest  be  split  up  I     Yet  if 
|this  is  to  be  resented  by  calling  in  t!ie  common  enemy»  no  Radical 
lovei-nment,  if  formed,  would  exist  a  month  before  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  same  arts.     Do  Radicals  meet  everybody's  views  ?     How  long 
Imill  Mr.  Macdonald  s  votes  outside  Trades  Union   ([uestions,  iiatiisfy 
iJiiberal  workmen  ?     Have  we  not  educated  Chartists  in  the  Houae, 
rho  have  dostroyiiJ  the  Liberal  party  as  did  Fcargus  O'Connor  and 
lErnest  Jones  the  old  People's  party  ?     Tlieie  is  aU  the  diflerence  in 
'the  world  between  suggesting  improvement  and  contending  for  im- 
provement, and  dispai^aging  Ministers  in  terms  which  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy.    Did  not  Professor  Fawcett  oppose  compulsory 
education,  and  aid  those  who  were  against  it  being  made  secular  I 
Did  not  Mr.  Mundella  betray  his  disposition  to  follow  in  Mr,  Fonster  s 
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disaairous  foot8tep^.?  If  electors  adopt  the.polipjrof  yojbuig.,;agfunst 
every  one  wlv>  faiU  them  oa  some  essential  question,,  no .  iEUdical 
Y^ould  be  sure  of -a*  seat  Zeal»  as  noble  as  theirs,  has,  ruined  poftular 
movements  before.  However,  as  Major  CartwriglM^  used  to  sajTi  ''the 
very  errors  of  ji^rieS'Sre  to  be  respected  ; "  so  mistakea  zeal  in  the 
interests  of  the- people^  is  not' to  be  treated  like  zeal  against  them : 
only  let  it  be  understood  to  what  it  amountSi  and  to  what  impotence 
it  may  lead  the.  people.  Those  who  have  gambled  in  politv^  aod 
played  at  the^  Ballot-box  for  their- own  hand  only,  .and  hiave  put  i^ 
the  enemy  as  a  speculation— are  mute  now.  They  cannot  ask  for^  whai 
tiiey  know  will  be  refused^  who  have  aided  to  put  Mr.  Disra^  in  poitw 
that  it  might  be  withheld.  We  have  now  to  deal  with .  a-  rule):  who^ 
88  Madame  de  Stael  said  discerningly  of  the  first  Napoleon,  is  of 
unknowR  nature ;  to  whom  EngUsh  destixues  were  never  till  now 
entrusted  With  absolUvte  power.  The  Conservatives  have  put -^a  under 
a  race  who  were  never  our  masters: before.  The  Jew, it  is4:^evant.to 
recaly  has  an  industrial  daintiness  which  is  aj^affieont  to  a^ labouring 
nation.  He  stands  by  while  the  QentUe  puts  his  hand  to  xlaily  wxxiu 
The  Jew  tills  no  ground ;  he  follows  no  handicraft.  He  lives  by  wit  and 
thrift  He  is  of  every  nation,  but  of  no  nationality — save  his  own.  He 
takes  no  initiation;  he  leads  no  forlorn  hope;  he  neither  conspires  for 
freedom,  nor  fights  for  it.  He  profits  by  it,  and  acquiesces  in  it,  but 
will  aid  either  despotism  or  liberty — as  a  matter  of  business.  There 
are  men  of  noble  quality  among  them,  but  as  a  general  rule,  as 
G)bden  said  of  Lord  Palmerston,  a  Jew  of  ambition  has  no  prejudices. 
Derision  and  persecution  only  inspire  his  strong  spirit  with  retalia- 
tion, and  absolve  him  from  scrupulous  methods  of  compassing  it. 
Two  things  he  pursues  with  an  unappeasable  passion — distinction, 
and  authority  among  believers,  before  whom  his  race  has  been  com- 
pelled to  cringe.  An  ancient  people,  which  has  existed  by  subtlety 
and  courage,  and  has  the  capacity  of  tradition  (which  Reformers  of 
our  time* lack),  looks  forward  to  efiace — not  the  indignity  of  days 
but  of  centuries,  which  gives  them  an  implacableness  of  aim  that 
never  pauses  at  the  most  circuitous  toil,  nor  turns  aside  from  its 
purpose.  How  else  came  Mr.  Disraeli  by  that  fine  instinct  of  speech, 
that  patience  to  study  sentences,  until  he  has  been  able  to  climb  on 
phrases  to  power  ?  Weak  people  are  subject  to  a  disease  of  words, 
which  breaks  out  over  their  meaning  like  an  eruption.  But  with 
Mr.  Disraeli  language  is  a  weapon  of  dainty  device,  lending  distinc- 
tion to  the  user,  and  extorting  admiration  at  the  skill  with  which  he 
wields  it.  What  protracted  and  untiring  vigilance  of  adaptation  he 
must  have  observed,  to  render  himself  endurable  to  the  haughty 
nobles  who  have  put  him  in  authority  over  them  ! — advancing  himself 
as  the  proscribed  only  can,  by  making  himself  necessary — distilling 
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Conservative  dislike  into  epigrams,  and  volunteering  a  brilliant 
animosity  against  their  opponents  the  Liberals!  However,  even 
among  adversaries,  he  will  find  generous  recognition  of  his  daring 
and  ability.  That  the  bounds  of  freedom  will  be  broadened  under  his 
rule  we  may  not  expect  from  one  who  is  placed  in  authority  by  those 
who  trust  him  to  arrest  the  growth  and  self-action  of  the  nation. 
•  All  that  remains  for  Radicals  to  do,  who  are  not  compromised  by 
the  fatal  policy  which  has  discredited  for  a  season  their  sagacity,  is 
to  preserve  respect  for  the  great  Minister  who  has  fallen,  mainly  by 
fiaults  of  earnestness  and  fertility  of  service — ^faults  which  few 
Premiers  have  the  honourable  distinction  of  committing ;  and  to  seek 
and  use  occasions  of  regaining  their  useful  and  necessary  place  as 
the  party  of  the  future.  In  a  right  cause  defeat  which  deters  is 
deserved,  and  defeat  which  dismays,  is  disgraceful  The  policy  of  all 
who  seek  public  improvement,  in  a  Constitutional  country,  is  patience 
and  persistence.  Political  error  is  a  serpent,  alive  at  both  ends — ^if 
severed  it  may  still  sting ;  while  it  wriggles  it  lives  ;  and  those  who 
mean  to  end  it  must — chop  at  it. 

George  Jacob  Holyoake. 
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<THE  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  OF  THE  LORD  RECTOR  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  ABERDEEN:     FEB.   27,  1874.) 


ELECTED  by  the  suffrages  of  your  four  Nations,  Rector  of  the 
ancient  University  of  which  you  are  scholars,  I  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  which  has  presented  itself  since  my  restoration  to  health, 
of  delivering  the  Address  which,  by  long  custom,  is  expected  of  the 
holder  of  my  office. 

My  first  duty  in  opening  that  Address,  is  to  offer  you  my  most 
hearty  thank??  for  the  signal  honour  you  have  conferred  upon  mo — ^an 
honour  of  which,  as  a  man  unconnected  with  you  by  personal  or  by 
national  ties,  devoid  of  political  distinction,  and  a  plebeian  who 
stands  by  his  order,  I  could  not  have  dreamed.  And  it  was  the  more 
surprising  to  me,  as  the  five-and-twenty  years  which  have  passed  over 
my  head  since  I  reached  intellectual  manhood,  have  been  largely  spent 
in  no  half-hearted  advocacy  of  doctrines  which  have  not  ^et  found 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  Academic  respectability — so  that  when  the 
proposal  to  nominate  me  for  your  Rector  came,  I  was  dlmost  as 
much  astonished  as  was  Hal  o*  the  Wynd,  "  who  fought  for  his  own 
hand,'*  by  the  Black  Douglas's  proffer  of  knighthood.  And  I  fear 
that  my  acceptance  must  be  taken  as  evidence  that,  less  wise  than 
the  Armourer  of  Perth,  I  have  not  yet  done  with  soldiering. 

In  fact,  if,  for  a  moment,  I  imagined  that  your  intention  was  simply, 
in  the  kindness  of  your  heails,  to  do  me  honour ;  and  that  the  Rector 
of  your  University,  like  that  of  some  other  Universities,  was  one  of 
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those  happy  beings  who  sit  in  glory  for  three  years,  with  nothing  to 
do  for  it  save  the  making  of  a  speech,  a  conversation  with  my  dis- 
tinguished predecessor  soon  dispelled  the  dream.  I  found  thai,  by 
the  constitution  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  the  incumbent  of  .the 
Rectorate  is,  if  not  a  power,  at  any  rate  a  potential  energy ;  and  that, 
whatever  may  be  his  chances  of  success  or  failure,  it  is  his  duty  to 
convert  that  potential  energy  into  a  living  force,  directed  towards  such 
ends  as  may  seem  to  him  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  corporation 
of  which  he  is  the  theoretical  head. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  your  late  Lord  Rector  took  this  view  of  his 
jfosition,  and  acted  upon  it  with  the  comprehensive,  far-seeing  in- 
sight into  the  actual  condition  and  tendencies,  not  merely  of  his  own, 
but  of  other  countries,  which  is  his  honourable  characteristic  among 
statesmen..^  I  have  already  done  my  best,  and  as  long  as  I  hold  my 
office,  I  shall  continue  to  endeavour,  to  follow  in  the  path  which  he 
ti-od ;  to  do  what  in  me  lies,  to  bring  this  University  nearer  to  the 
ideal — alas,  that  I  should  be  obliged  to  say  ideal — of  all  Universities ; 
which,  as  I  conceive,  should  be  places  in  which  thought  is  free  from 
all  fetters ;  and  in  which  all  sources  of  knowledge,  and  all  aids  to 
learning,  should  be  accessible  to  all  comers,  without  distinction  of 
creed  or  country,  riches  or  poverty. 

Do  not  suppose,  however,  that  I  am  sanguine  enough  to  expect 
much  to  come  of  any  poor  efiforts  of  mine.  If  your  annals  take  any 
notice  of  my  incumbency,  I  shall  probably  go  down  to  posterity  as 
the  Rector  who  was  always  beaten.  But  if  they  add,  as  I  think  they 
will,  that  my  defeats  became  victories  in  the  hands  of  my  successors, 
I  shall  be  well  content. 

The  scenes  are  shifting  in  the  great  theatre  of  the  world.  The 
act  which  commenced  with  the  Protestant  Reformation  is  nearly 
played  out,  and  a  wider  and  a  deeper  change  than  that  effected 
three  centuries  ago — a  reformation,  or  rather  a  revolution  of  thought, 
the  extremes  of  which  are  represented  by  the  intellectual  heirs  of 
John  of  Leyden  and  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  rather  than  by  those  of 
Luther  and  of  Leo — is  waiting  to  come  on,  nay,  visible  behind 
the  scenes  to  those  who  have  good  eyes.  Men  are  beginning, 
once  more;  to  awake  to  the  fact  that  matters  of  belief  and  of 
speculation  are  of  absolutely  infinite  practical  importance ;  and  are 
drawing  off  from  that  sunny  country  "  where  it  is  always  afternoon  '*^ 
— the  sleepy  hollow  of  broad  indifferentism — to  range  themselves, 
under  their  naturisil  banners.  Change  is  in  the  air.  It  is  whirling^ 
feather-heads  into  all  sorts  of  eccentric  orbits,  and  filling  the 
steadiest  with  a  sense  of  insecurity.  It  insists  on  reopening  all 
questions  and   asking  all  institutions,  however  venerable,  by  what 
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right  they  exist,  and  whether  they  are,  or  are  not,  in  harmony  with 
the  real  or  supposed  wants  of  mankind.  And  it  is  remarkable  that 
these  searching  inquiries  are  not  so  much  forced  on  institutions  from 
without,  as  developed  from  within.  Consummate  scholars  question 
the  value  of  learning;  priests  contemn  dogma;  and  women  turn 
their  backs  upon  man's  ideal  of  perfect  womanhood,  and  seek  satis- 
faction in  apocalyptic  visions  of  some,  as  yet  unrealized,  epicene 
reality. 

If  therQ  be  a  type  of  stability  in  this  world,  one  would  be  inclined 
to  look  for  it  in  the  old  Universities  of  England.  But  it  has  been  my 
business,  of  late,  to  hear  a  good  deal  about  what  is  going  on  in  these 
famous  corporations  ;  and  I  have  been  filled  with  astonishment  by 
the  evidences  of  internal  fermentation  which  they  exhibit.  If  Gibbon 
could  revisit  the  ancient  seat  of  learning  of  which  he  has-written  so 
cavalierly,  assuredly  he  would  no  longer  speak  of  "the  monks  of 
Oxford,  sunk  in  prejudice  and  port."  There,  as  elsewhere,  port  has 
gone  out  of  fashion,  and  so  has  prejudice — at  least  that  particular 
fine,  old,  crusted  sort  of  prejudice  to  which  the  great  historian 
alludes. 

Indeed,  things  are  moving  so  fast  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  that,  for 
my  part,  I  rejoiced  when  the  Royal  Commission  of  which  I  am  ^a 
member,  had  finished  and  presented  the  Report  which  related  to 
these  Universities  ;  for  we  should  have  looked  like  mere  plagiarists, 
if,  in  consequence  of  a  little  longer  delay  in  issuing  it,  all  the 
measures  of  reform  we  proposed  had  been  anticipated  by  the  spon- 
taneous action  of  the  Universities  themselves. 

A  month  ago,  I  should  have  gone  on  to  say  .that  one  might  speedily 
expect  changes  of  another  kind  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  A  Commis- 
sion has  been  inquiring  into  the  revenues  of  the  many  wealthy  societies, 
in  more  or  less  direct  connection  with  the  Universities,  resident  in 
those  towns.  It  is  said  that  the  Commission  has  reported,  and  that, 
for  the  first  time  in  recorded  history,  the  nation,  and  perhaps  the 
Colleges  themselves,  will  know  what  they  are  worth.  And  it  was 
announced  that  a  statesman,  who,  whatever  his  other  merits  or  defects, 
has  aims  above  the  level  of  mere  party  fighting,  and  a  clear  vision 
into  the  most  complex  practical  problems,  meant  to  deal  with  these 
revenues. 

But,  Boa  locittus  est  That  mysterious  independent  variable  of 
political  calculation,  Public  Opinion — which  some  whisper  is,  in  the 
present  case,  very  much  the  same  thing  as  publican's  opinion — has 
willed  otherwise.  The  Heads  may  return  to  their  wonted  slumbers 
— at  any  rate  for  a  space. 

Is  the  spirit  of  change,  which  is  working  thus  vigorously  in  the 
South,  likely  to  affect  the  Northern  Universities,  and  if  so,  to  what 
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extent  ?  The  violence  of  fermentation  depends,  not  so  much  on  the 
quantity  of  the  yeast,  as  on  the  composition  of  the  wort,  and  its  rich- 
ness in  fermentible  material ;  and,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  discussion 
of  this  question,  I  venture  to  call  to  your  minds  the  essential  and 
fundamental .dififerences  between  the  Scottish  and  the  English  type  of 
University. 

Do  not  charge  me  with  anything  worse  than  official  egotism,  if  I 
say  that  these  differences  appear  to  be  largely  symbolized  by  my 
own  existence.  There  is  no  Rector  in  an  English  University.  Now 
the  organization  of  the  members  of  an  University  into  Nations,  with 
their  elective  Rector,  is  the  last  relic  of  the  primitive  constitution  of 
Universities.  The  Rectorate  was  the  most  important  of  all  offices 
in  that  University  of  Paris,  upon  the  model  of  which  the  University 
of  Aberdeen  was  fashioned ;  and  which  was  certainly  a  great  and 
flourishing  institution  in  the  twelfth  century. 

Enthusiasts  for  the  antiquity  of  one  of  the  two  acknowledged 
parents  of  all  Universities,  indeed,  do  not  hesitate  to  trace  the  origin 
of  the  ''  Studium  Farisiense "  up  to  that  wonderful  King  of  the 
Franks  and  Lombards,  Karl,  sumamed  the  Great,  whom  we  all 
called  Charlemagne,  and  believed  to  be  a  Frenchman,  until  a  learned 
historian,  by  beneficent  iteration,  taught  us  better.  Karl  is  said  not 
to  have  been  much  of  a  scholar  himself,  but  he  had  the  wisdom'  of 
which  knowledge  is  only  the  servitor.  And  that  wisdom  enabled 
him  to  see  that  ignorance  is  one  of  the  roots  of  all  evil. 

In  the  Capitulary  which  enjoins  the  foundation  of  monasterial  and 
cathedral  schools^he  says :  "  Right  action  is  better  than  knowledge  : 
but  in  order  to  do  what  is  right  we  must  know  what  is  right."*  An 
irrefragable  truth,  I  fancy.  Acting  upon  it,  the  king  took  pretty 
full  compulsory  powers,  and  carried  into  effect  a  really  considerable 
and  effectual  scheme  of  elementary  education  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  his  dominions. 

No  doubt,  the  idolaters  out  by  the  Elbe,  in  what  is  now  part  of 
Prussia,  objected  to  the  Frankish  king's  measures ;  no  doubt,  the 
priests,  who  had  never  hesitated  about  sacrificing  all  unbelievers  in 
their  fantastic  deities  and  futile  conjurations,  were  the  loudest  in 
chanting  the  virtues  of  toleration ;  no  doubt,  they  denounced  as  a 
cruel  persecutor,  the  man  who  would  not  allow  them,  however  sincere 
they  might  be,  to  go  on  spreading  delusions  which  debased  the 
intellect,  as  much  as  they  deadened  the  moral  sense  and  undermined 
the  bonds  of  civil  allegiance ;  no  doubt,  if  they  had  lived  in  these 

*  <<  Quamyis  enim  melius  sit  bene  f  acere  quam  nosse,  prius  tamen  est  nosse  qaam 
facere."— **Karoli  Magni  Regis  Constitutio  de  Scholis  per  singula  EpiBoopia  et 
Monafiteria  institaendis/*  addressed  to  the  Abbot  of  Fulda.  Balaans,  '<  Ci^talaiia 
Regum  Franoorum,"  T.  L,  p.  202. 
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times,  they  would  have  been  able  to  show,  with  ease,  that  the  king's 
proceedings  were  totally  contrary  to  the  best  Liberal  principles.  But 
it  may  be  said,  in  justification  of  the  Teutonic  ruler,  first,  that  he 
was  bom  before  those  principles,  and  did  not  suspect  that  the 
best  way  of  getting  disorder  into  order  was  to  let  it  alone ; — and, 
secondly,  that  his  rough  and  questionable  proceedings  did,  more 
or  less,  bring  about  the  end  he  had  in  view.  For,  in  a  couple  of 
centuries,  the  schools  he  sowed  broadcast  produced  their  crop  of  men 
thirsting  for  knowledge  and  craving  for  culture.  Such  men  gravi- 
tating towards  Paris,  as  a  light  amidst  the  darkness  of  evil  days, 
from  Germany,  from  Spain,  from  Britain,  and  from  Scandinavia, 
came  together  by  natural  affinity.  By  degrees,  they  banded  them- 
selves into  a  society,  which,  as  its  end  was  the  knowledge  of  all 
things  knowable,  called  itself  a  "  Studium  Generate ;  '*  and  when  it 
had  grown  into  a  recognized  corporation,  acquired  the  name  of 
"  TJniversitaa  Studii  Oeneralia;''  which,  mark  you,  means  not  a 
"  Useful  Knowledge  Society  "  but  a  "  Kiiowledge-of-things-in-general 
Society." 

And  thus  the  first  "  University,"  at  any  rate  on  this  side  of  the 
Alps,  came  into  be^g.  Originally  it  had  but  one  Faculty,  that  of 
Arts.  Its  aim  was  to  be  a  centre  of  knowledge  and  culture,  not  to 
be,  in  any  sense,  a  technical  school. 

The  scholars  seem  to  have  studied  Grammar,  Logic,  and  Rhetoric ; 
Arithmetic  and  Geometry;  Astronomy;  Theology;  and  Music. 
Thus,  their  work,  however  imperfect  and  faulty,  judged  by  modem 
lights,  it  may  have  been,  brought  them  face  to  face  with  all  the 
leading  aspects  of  the  many-sided  mind  of  man.  •  -For  these  studies 
did  really  contain,  at  any  rate,  in  embryo-^sometimes,  it  may  be,  in 
caricature — what  we  now  call  Philosophy,  Mathematical  and  Physical 
Science,  and  Art.  And  I  doubt  if  the  curriculum  of  any  modem 
University  shows  so  clear  and  generous  a  comprehension  of  what  is 
meant  by  culture,  as  this  old  Trivium  and  Quadrivium  does. 

The  students  who  had  passed  through  the  University  course  and  had 
proved  themselves  competent  to  teach,  became  masters  and  teachers 
of  their  younger  brethi-en.  Whence  the  distinction  of  Masters  and 
Regents,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Scholars,  on  the  other. 

Bapid  growth  necessitated  organization.  The  Masters  and  Scholars 
of  various  tongues  and  countries  grouped  themselves  into  four  Nations ; 
and  the  Nations,  by  their  own  votes  at  first,  and  subsequently  by 
those  of  their  Procurators,  or  representatives,  elected  their  supreme 
head  and  governor,  the  Rector — at  that  time,  the  sole  representative 
of  the  University,  and  a  very  real  power,  who  could  defy  Provosts 
interfering  from  without ;  or  could  inflict  even  corporal  punishment 
on  disobedient  members  within  the  University. 
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Such  was  the  primitive  constitution  of  the  University  of  Paris. 
It  is  in  reference  to  this  original  state  of  things,  that  I  have  spoken  of 
the  Bectorate,  and  all  that  appertains  to  it,  as  the  sole  relic  of  that 
constitution. 

But  this  original  organization  did  not  last  long.  Society  was  not 
then,  any  more  than  it  is  now,  patient  of  culture,  as  such.  It  says  to 
everything,  "  Be  useful  to  me,  or  away  with  you."  And  to  the 
learned,  the  unlearned  man  said  then,  as  he  does  now,  "  What  is  the 
use  of  all  your  learning,  unless  you  can  tell  me  what  I  want  to 
know?  I  am  here  blindly  groping  about  and  constantly  damaging 
myself  by  collision  with  three  mighty  powers ;  the  power  of  the 
invisible  God,  the  power  of  my  fellow  Man,  and  the  power  of  brute 
Nature.  Let  your  learning  be  turned  to  the  study  of.  these  powers, 
that  I  may  know  how  I  am  to  comport  myself  with  regard  to  thenL** 
In  answer  to  this  demand,  some  of  the  Masters  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  Theology,  some  to  that  of 
Law,  and  some  to  that  of  Medicine  ;  and  they  became  Doctors — ^mcn 
learned  in  those  technical,  or,  as  we  now  call  them,  professional, 
branches  of  knowledge.  lake  cleaving  to  like,  the  Doctors  formed 
schools,  or  Faculties,  of  Theology,  Law,  and  Medicine,  which  some- 
times assumed  airs  of  superiority  over  their  parent,  the  Faculty  of 
Arts,  though  tUe  latter  always  asserted  and  maintained  its  funda- 
mental supremacy. 

The  Faculties  arose  by  process  of  natural  diflferentiation  out  of 
the  primitive  University.  Other  constituents,  foreign  to  its  nature, 
were  speedily  grafted  upon  it.  One  of  these  extraneous  elements  was 
forced  into  it  by  the  Boman  Church,  which  in  those  days  asserted 
with  efifect,  that  which  it  now  asserts,  happily  without  any  effect 
in  these  realms,  its  right  of  censorship  and  control  over  aU  teaching. 
The  local  habitation  of  the  University  lay  partly  in  the  lands  attached 
to  the  monastery  of  S.  Genevifeve,  partly  in  the  diocese  of  the  Bishop 
of  Paris;  and  he  who  would  teach  must  have  the  licence  of  the 
Abbot,  or  of  the  Bishop,  as  the  nearest  representative  of  the  Pope, 
so  to  do ;  which  licence  was  granted  by  the  Chancellors  of  these 
Ecclesiastics. 

Thus,  if  I  am  what  Ai*chseologists  call  a  "  survival "  of  the  primitive 
head  and  ruler  of  the  University,  your  Chancellor  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  Papacy — and,  with  all  respect  for  his  Grace,  I  think  I 
may  say  that  we  both  look  terribly  shrunken  when  compared  with 
our  great  originals. 

Not  so  is  it  with  a  second  foreign  element,  which  silently  dropped 
into  the  soil  of  Universities  like  the  grain  of  mustard-seed  in  the 
parable;  and,like  that  grain,  grew  into  atree  in  whose  bmnches  a  whole 
aviary  of  fowls  took  shelter.     That  element  is  the  element  of  Endow- 
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nient.  It  differed  from  the  preceding,  in  its  original  design  to  serve  as 
a  prop  to  the  young  plant,  not  to  be  a  parasite  upon  it.  The  charitable 
and  the  humane,  blessed  with  wealth,  were  very  early  penetrated  by 
the  misery  of  the  poor  student.  And  the  wise  saw  that  intellectual 
ability  is  not  so  common,  or  so  unimportant,  a  giffc,  that  it  should  be 
allowed  to  run  to  waste  upon  mere  handicrafts  and  chares.  The 
man  who  was  a  blessing  to  his  contemporaries,  but  who  so  often  has 
been  converted  into  a  curse,  by  the  blind  adherence  of  his  posterity 
to  the  letter,  rather  than  to  the  spirit,  of  his  wishes — I  mean  the 
**  pious  founder" — gave  money  and  lands,  that  the  student  who  was 
rich  in  brain  and  poor  in  all  else,  might  be  taken  from  the  plough 
or  jfrom  the  stithy,  and  enabled  to  devote  himself  to  the  higher 
service  of  mankind  ;  and  built  Colleges  and  Halls  in  which  he  might 
be  not  only  housed  and  fed,  but  taught 

The  Colleges  were  very  generally  placed  in  strict  subordination 
to  the  University  by  their  founders  ;  but,  in  many  cases,  their  endow- 
ment, consisting  of  land,  has  undergone  an  ''  uneamqd  increment," 
^which  has  given  these  societies  a  continually  increasing  weight  and 
importance  as  against  the  unendowed,  or  fixedly  endowed.  University. 
In  Pharaoh's  dream,  the  seven  lean  kine  eat  up  the  seven  fat  one& 
In  the  reality  of  historical  fact,  the  fat  Colleges  have  eaten  up  the 
lean  Universities. 

Even  here  in  Aberdeen,  though  the  causes  at  work  may  have  been 
somewhat  different,  the  effects  have  been  similar ;  and  you  see  how 
much  more  substantial  an  entity  is  the  Very  Reverend  the  Principal, 
analogue,  if  not  homologue,  of  the  Principals  of  King's  College,  than 
the  Rector,  lineal  representative  of  the  ancient  monarchs  of  the 
University,  though  now,  little  more  than  a  "king  of  shreds  and 
patches." 

Do  not  suppose  that  in  thus  briefly  tracing  the  process  of  University 
metamorphosis,  I  have  had  any  intention  of  quan-elling  with  its 
results.  Practically,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  broad  changes  effected 
in  1858  have  given  the  Scottish  Universities  a  very  liberal  constitu- 
tion, with  as  much  real  approximation  to  the  primitive  state  of 
things  as  is  at  all  desirable.  If  your  fat  kine  have  eaten  the  lean, 
they  have  not  lain  down  to  chew  the  cud  ever  since.  The  Scottish 
Universities,  like  the  English,  have  diverged  widely  enough  from  their 
primitive  model ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  northern  form 
has  remained  more  faithful  to  its  original,  not  only  in  constitution, 
but  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  in  view  of  the  cry  for  change,  in 
the  practical  application  of  the  endowments  connected  with  it. 

In  Aberdeen,  these  endowments  are  numerous,  but  so  small  that, 
taken  altogether,  they  are  not  equal  to  the  revenue  of  a  single  third- 
■rate  EngKsh  college.     They  are  scholarships,  not  fellowships;  aids 
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to  do  work — not  rewards  for  such  work  as  it  lies  withia  the  reach  of 
an  ordinary,  or  even  an  extraordinary,  young  man  to  do.  You  do 
not  think  that  passing  a  respectable  examination  is  a  fair  equivalent 
-for  an  income,  such  as  many  a  grey-headed  veteran,  or  clergyman, 
would  envy;  and  which  is  larger  than  the  endowment  of  many 
Regius  chairs.  You  do  not  care  to  make  your  University  a  school  of 
manners  for  the  rich ;  of  sports  for  the  athletic ;  or  a  hot-bed  of 
high-fed,  hypercritical  refinement,  more  destructive  to  vigour  and 
originality  than  are  stai-vation  and  oppression.  No ;  your  little 
bursaries  of  ten  and  twenty  (I  believe  even  fifty)  pounds  a  year, 
enable  any  boy  who  has  shown  ability — in  the  course  of  his  education 
in  those  remarkable  primary  schools  which  have  made  Scotland  the 
power  she  is — to  obtain  the  highest  culture  the  country  can  give 
him  ;  and  when  he  is  armed  and  equipped,  his  Spartan  Alma  Mater 
tells  him  that,  so  far,  he  has  had  his  wages  for  his  work,  and  that  he 
may  go  and  earn  the  rest. 

When  I  think  of  the  host  of  pleasant,  monied,  well-bred  young 
gentlemen,  who  do  a  little  learning  and  xnuch  boating  by  Cam  and 
Isis,  the  vision  is  a  pleasant  one  ;  and,  as  a  patriot,  I  rejoice  that  the 
youth  of  the  upper  and  richer  classes  of  the  nation  receive  a  whole- 
some and  a  manly  training,  however  small  may  be  the  modicum  of 
knowledge  they  gather,  in  the  intervals  of  this,  their  serious  business. 
I  admit,  to  the  full,  the  social  and  political  value  of  that  training. 
But,  when  I  proceed  to  consider  that  these  young  men  may  be  said 
to  represent  the  great  bulk  of  what  the  Colleges  have  to  show  for 
their  enormous  wealth,  plus,  at  least,  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
a  year  apiece  which  each  undergraduate  costs  his  parents  or 
guardians,  I  feel  inclined  to  ask,  whether  the  rate-in-aid  of  the 
education  of  the  wealthy  and  professional  classes,  thus  levied  on  the 
resources  of  the  community,  is  not,  after  all,  a  little  heavy  ?  And, 
still  further,  I  am  tempted  to  inquire  what  has  become  of  the 
indigent  scholars,  the  sons  of  the  masses  of  the  people  whose  daily 
labour  just  suffices  to  meet  their  daily  wants,  for  whose  benefit  these 
rich  foundations  were  largely,  if  not  mainly,  instituted?  It  seems  as 
if  Pharaoh's  dream  had  been  rigorously  carried  out,  and  that  even 
the  fat  scholar  has  eaten  the  lean  one.  And  when  I  turn  from  this 
picture  to  the  no  less  real  vision  of  many  a  brave  and  frugal  Scotch 
boy,  spending  his  summer  in  hard  manual  labour,  that  he  may  have 
the  privilege  of  wending  his  way  in  autumn  to  this  University,  with 
a  bag  of  oatmeal,  ten  pounds  in  his  pocket,  and  his  own  stout  heart 
to  depend  upon  through  the  northern  winter ;  not  bent  on  seeking 

'<  The  bubble  reputation  at  the  cannon's  mouth,*' 

but  determined  to  wring  knowledge  from  the  hard  hands  of  penuxy  ; 
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when  I  see  him  win  through  all  such  outward  obstacles  to  positions 
of  wide  usefulness  and  well-earned  fame ;  I  cannot  but  think  that, 
in  essence,  Aberdeen  has  departed  but  little  from  the  primitive  in- 
tention of  the  founders  of  Universities,  and  that  the  spint  of  reform 
has  so  much  to  do  on  the  other  side  of  the  Border,  that  it  may  be 
long  before  he  has  leisure  to  look  this  way. 

As  compared  with  other  actual  Universities,  then,  Aberdeen  may, 
perhaps,  be  well  satisfied  with  itself.  But  do  not  think  me  an 
impracticable  dreamer,  if  I  ask  you  not  to  rest  and  be  thankful  in 
this  state  of  satisfaction ;  if  I  ask  you  to  consider  awhile,  how  this 
actual  good  stands  related  to  that  ideal  better,  towards  which  both 
men  and  institutions  must  progress,  if  they  would  not  retrograde. 

In  an  ideal  University,  as  I  conceive  it,  a  man  should  be  able  to 
obtain  instruction  in  all  forms  of  knowledge,  and  discipline  in  the 
use  of  all  the  methods  by  which  knowledge  is  obtained.  In  such  an 
University,  the  force  of  living  example  should  fire  the  student  with  a 
noble  ambition  to  emulate  the  learning  of  learned  men,  and  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  explorers  of  new  fields  of  knowledge.  And 
the  very  air  he  breathes  should  be  charged  with  that  enthusiasm  for 
truth,  that  fanaticism  of  veracity,  which  is  a  greater  possession  than 
much  learning ;  a  nobler  gift  than  the  power  of  increasing  know- 
ledge ;  by  so  much  greater  and  nobler  than  these,  as  the  moral  nature 
of  man  is  greater  than  the  intellectual ; — for  veracity  is  the  heart  of 
morality. 

But  the  man  who  is  all  morality  and  intellect,  although  he  may 
be  good  and  even  great,  is,  after  all,  only  half  a  man.  There  is  beauty 
in  the  moral  world  and  in  the  intellectual  world  ;  but  there  is  also  a 
beauty  which  is  neither  moral  nor  intellectual — the  beauty  of  the 
world  of  Art.  There  are  men  who  are  devoid  of  the  power  of  seeing 
it,  as  there  are  men  who  are  bom  deaf  and  blind,  and  the  loss  of 
those,  as  of  these,  is  simply  infinite.  There  are  others  in  whom  it 
is  an  overpowering  passion ;  happy  men,  bom  with  the  productive, 
or  at  lowest,  the  appreciative,  genius  of  the  Artist.  But,  in  thj  mass 
of  mankind,  the  ^Esthetic  faculty,  like  the  reasoning  power  and  the 
moral  sense,  needs  to  be  roused,  directed,  and  cultivated ;  and  I  know 
not  why  the  development  of  that  side  of  his  nature,  throtigh  which 
man  has  access  to  a  perennial  spring  of  ennobling  pleasure,  should 
be  omitted  from  any  comprehensive  scheme  of  University  education. 

All  Universities  recognise  Literature  in  the  sense  of  the  old 
Rhetoric,  which  is  Art  incamate  in  words.  Some,  to  their  credit, 
recognise  Art  in  its  narrower  sense,  to  a  certain  extent,  and  confer 
degrees  for  proficiency  in  some  of  its  branches.  If  there  are 
Doctors  of  Music,  why  should  there  be  no  Mastera  of  Painting,  of 
Sculpture,  of  Architecture  ?    I  should  Uke  to  see  Professors  of  the 
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Fine  Arts  in  every  University ;  and  instruction  in  some  branch  of 
their  work  made  a  part  of  the  Arts  curriculum. 

I  just  now  expressed  the  opinion  that,  in  our  ideal  University,  a 
man  should  be  able  to  obtain  instruction  in  all  forms  of  knowledge. 
Now,  by  "  forms  of  knowledge  "  I  mean  the  great  classes  of  things 
knowable  ;  of  which  the  first,  in  logical,  though  not  in  natural,  order 
is  knowledge  relating  to  the  scope  and  limits  of  the  mental  faculties 
of  man ;  a  form  of  knowledge  which,  in  its  positive  aspect,  answers 
pretty  much  to  Logic  and  part  of  Psychology,  while,  on  its  negative 
and  critical  side,  it  corresponds  with  Metaphysics. 

A  second  class  comprehends  all  that  knowledge  which  relates  to 
man's  welfare,  so  far  as  it  is  determined  by  his  own  acts,  or  what  we 
call  his  conduct  It  answers  to  Moral  and  BeUgious  philosophy. 
Practically,  it  is  the  most  directly  valuable  of  all  forms  of  knowledge, 
but,  speculatively,  it  is  limited  and  criticised  by  that  which  precedes 
and  by  that  which  follows  it  in  my  order  of  enumeration. 

A  third  class  embraces  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  the  Universe, 
as  that  which  lies  about  the  individual  man ;  and  of  the  rules  which 
those  phenomena  are  dbserved  to  follow  in  the  order  of  their  occur- 
rence, which  we  term  the  laws  of  Nature. 

This  is  what  ought  to  be  called  Natural  Science,  or  Physiology, 
though  those  teims  are  hopelessly  diverted  from  such  a  meaning ; 
and  it  includes  all  exact  knowledge  of  natural  fact,  whether  Mathe- 
matical, Physical,  Biological,  or  Social. 

Kant  has  said  that  the  ultimate  object  of  all  knowledge  is  to  give 
replies  to  these  three  questions  :  What  can  I  do  ?  What  ought  I  to 
do?  What  may  I  hope  for?  The  forms  of  knowledge  which  I 
have  enumerated,  should  furnish  such  replies  as  are  within  human 
reach,  to  the  first  and  second  of  these  questions.  While  to  the  thuxi, 
perhaps,  1  he  wisest  answer  is,  "  Do  what  you  can  to  do  what  you 
ought,  and  leave  hoping  and  fearing  alone." 

If  this  be  a  just  and  an  exhaustive  classification  of  the  forms  of 
knowledge,  no  question  as  to  their  relative  importance,  or  as  to  the 
superiority  of  one  to  the  other,  can  be  seriously  raised. 

On  the  face  of  the  matter,  it  is  absurd  to  ask  whether  it  is  more 
important  to  know  the  limits  of  one's  powers ;  or  the  ends  for  which 
they  ought  to  be  exerted ;  or  the  conditions  under  which  they  must 
be  exerted.  One  may  as  well  inquire  which  of  the  terms  of  a  Rule 
of  Three  sum  one  ought  to  know,  in  order  to  get  a  trustworthy 
result.  Practical  life  is  such  a  sum,  in  which  your  duty  multiplied 
into  your  capacity,  and  divided  by  your  circumstances,  gives  you  ^e 
fourth  term  in  the  proportion,  which  is  your  deserts,  with  great 
accuracy.     All  agioe,  I  take  it,  that  men  ought  to  have  these  three 
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kinds  of  knowledge.    The  so-caUed  '*  conflict  of  studies  '*  turns  upon 
the  question  of  how  they  may  best  be  obtained. 

The  founders  of  Universities  held  the  theory  that  the  Scriptures 
and  Aristotle  taken  together,  the  latter  being  limited  by  the  former, 
contained  all  knowledge  worth  having,  and   that  the  business  of 
philosophy  was  to  intei*pret  and  co-ordinate  these  two.     I  imagine 
that  in  the  twelfth  century  this  was  a  very  fair  conclusion  from  known 
facta     Nowhere  in  the  world,  in  those  days,  was  there  such   an 
encyclopaedia  of  knowledge  of  all  three  classes,  as  is  to  be  found  in 
those  writings.      The   scholastic  philosophy  is  a  wonderful   monu- 
ment of  the  patience  and  ingenuity  with  which  the  human  mind 
foiled  to  build  up  a  logically  consistent  theory  of  the  Universe,  out 
of  such  materials.     And  that  philosophy  is  by  no  means  dead  and 
liuried,  as  many  vainly  suppose.     On  the  contrary,  numbers  of  men 
oif  no  mean  learning  and  accomplishment,  and  sometimes  of  rare 
"5>ower  and  subtlety  of  thought,  hold  by  it  as  the  best  theory  of 
"(.hings  which  has  yet  been  stated.     And,  what  is  still  more  remark- 
able, men  who  speak  the  language  of  modem  philosophy,  never- 
'theless  think  the  thoughts  of  the  schoolmen.     "  The  voice  is  the 
'Voice  of  Jacob,  but  the  hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau."     Every  day 
I  hear  "  Cause,"  "Law,"  "Force,'*  "  Vitality,''  spokon  of  as  entities, 
l)y  people  who  can  enjoy  Swift's  joke  about  the  meat-roasting  quality 
of  the  smoke-jack,  and  comfort  themselves  with  the  reflection  that 
they  ai'e  not  even  as  those  benighted  schoolmen. 

Well,  this  great  system  had  its  day,  and  then  it  was  sapped  and 
mined  by  two  influences.  The  first,  was  the  study  of  classical  litera- 
ture, which  familiarized  men  with  methods  of  philosophizing ;  with 
conceptions  of  the  highest  Good  ;  with  ideas  of  the  order  of  Nature  ; 
with  notions  of  Literary  and  Historical  Criticism ;  and,  kbove  all, 
with  visions  of  Ai-t,  of  a  kind  which  not  only  would  not  fit  into  the 
scholastic  scheme,  but  showed  them  a  pre-Christian,  and  indeed 
altogether  un-Christian  world,  of  such  grandeur  and  beauty  that  they 
ceased  to  think  of  any  other.  They  were  as  men  who  had  kissed  the 
Fairy  Queen,  and  wandering  with  her  in  the  dim  loveliness  of  the 
underworld,  cared  not  to  return  to  the  familiar  ways  of  home  and 
fatherland,  though  they  lay,  at  arms  length,  overhead.  Cardinals  were 
more  familiar  with  Virgil  than  with  Isaiah ;  and  Popes  laboured, 
with  great  success,  to  re-paganise  Rome. 

The  second  influence  was  the  slow,  but  sure,  growth  of  the 
physical  sciences.  It  was  discovered  that  some  results  of  speculative 
thought,  of  immense  practical  and  theoretical  importance,  can  be 
verified  by  observation  ;  and  are  always  tine,  however  severely  they 
may  be  tested.  Here,  at  any  rate,  was  knowledge,  to  the  certainty 
of  which  no  authority  could  add,  or  take  away,  one  jot  or  tittle,  and 
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to  which  the  tradition  of  a  thousand  years  was  as  insignificant  as 
the  hearsay  of  yesterday.  To  the  scholastic  system,  the  study  of 
classi<?al  literature  might  \>e  inconvenient  and  distracting,  but  it  was 
possible  to  hope  that  it  could  be  kept  within  bounds.  Phjrsical 
science,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an  in*econcilable  enemy,  to  be 
excluded  at  all  hazards.  The  College  of  Cardinals  has  not  distin- 
guished itself  in  Physics  or  Physiology  ;  and  no  Pope  has,  as  yet,  set 
up  public  laboratories  in  the  Vatican. 

People  do  not  always  formulate  the  beliefs  on  which  they  act. 
The  instinct  of  fear  and  dislike  is  quicker  than  the  reasoning  process ; 
and  I  suspect  that,  taken  in  conjunction  with  some  other  causes,  such 
instinctive  aversion  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  long  exclusion  of  any 
serious  discipline  in  the  physical  sciences  from  the  general  curriculum 
of  Universities ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  classical  literature  has  been 
gradually  made  the  backbone  of  the  Arts  course. 

I  am  ashamed  to  repeat  here  what  I  have  said  elsewhere,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  respecting  the  value  of  Science  as  knowledge  and 
discipline.  But  the  other  day  I  met  with  some  passages  in  the 
Address  to  another  Scottish  University,  of  a  great  thinker,  recently 
lost  to  us,  which  express  so  fully,  and  yet  so  tci*sely,  the  truth  in  this 
matter,  that  I  am  fain  to  quote  them  : — 

"  To  question  all  things ; — never  to  turn  away  from  any  difficulty ; 
to  accept  no  doctrine  either  from  ourselves  or  from  other  people  with- 
out a  rigid  scrutiny  by  negative  criticism ;  letting  no  fallacy,  or  inco- 
herence, or  confusion  of  thought  step  by  unperccived ;  above  all,  to 
insist  upon  having  the  meaning  of  a  word  clearly  understood  before 
using  it,  and  the  meaning  of  a  proposition  before  assenting  to  it  ;— 
these  are  the  lessons  wc  learn  "  from  workers  in  Science.  "  With  all 
this  vigorous  management  of  the  negative  element,  they  inspire  no 
scepticism  about  the  reality  of  truth  or  indifference  to  its  pursuit. 
The  noblest  enthusiasm,  both  for  the  search  after  truth  and  for 
applying  it  to  its  highest  uses,  pervades  those  "writers."  "  In  culti- 
vating, therefore,"  science  as  an  essential  ingredient  in  education, 
"we  are  all  the  while  laying  an  admirable  foundation  for  ethical  and 
philosophical  culture."  * 

The  passages  I  have  quoted  were  uttered  by  John  Stuart  Mill ; 
but  you  cannot  hear  inverted  commas,  and  it  is  therefore  right  that  I 
should  add,  without  delay,  that  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  substituting 
"workers  in  science"  for  "ancient  dialecticians,"  and  "Science  as 
an  essential  ingredient  in  education  "  for  "  the  ancient  languages  as 
our  best  literary  education."  Mill  did,  in  fact,  deliver  a  noble  panegyric 
upon  classical  studies.     I  do  not  doubt  its  justice,  nor  presume  to 

♦  Inaugural  address  delivered  to  the  University  of  St.  Andxews,  Feb.  1, 1S67,  \tj 
J.  S.  MiU,  Rector  of  the  University  (pp.  32,  33). 
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question  its  wisdom.  But  I  venture  to  maintain  that  no  wise  or  just 
judge,  who  has  a  knowledge  of  the  facts,  will  hesitate  to  say  that  it 
applies  with  equal  force  to  scientific  training. 

But  it  is  only  fair  to  the  Scottish  Universities  to  point  out  that 
they  have  long  understood  the  value  of  Science  as  a  branch  of  general 
education.  I  observe,  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  that  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  this  University  are  required  to 
have  a  knowledge,  not  only  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  and  of 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  but  of  Natural  History,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  Latin  and  Greek  course ;  and  that  a  candi- 
date may  take  honours  in  these  subjects  and  in  Chemistr}-. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  requirements  of  your  examinei-s  may  be, 
but  I  sincerely  trust  they  are  not  satisfied  with  a  mere  book  know- 
ledge of  these  matters.  For  my  own  part,  I  would  not  raise  a  finger, 
if  I  could  thereby  introduce  mere  book  work  in  science  into  eveiy 
Arts  cuiTiculum  in  the  coimtry.  Let  those  who  want  to  study  books 
devote  themselves  to  Literature,  in  which  we  have  the  perfection  of 
books,  both  as  to  substance  and  as  to  form.  If  I  may  paraphrase 
Hobbes's  well-known  aphorism,  I  would  say  that  "  books  are  the 
money  of  Literature,  but  only  the  counters  of  Science,"  Science 
(in  the  sense  in  which  I  now  use  the  term)  being  the  knowledge  of 
fact,  of  which  every  verbal  description  is  but  an  incomplete  and 
symbolic  expression.  And  be  assured  that  no  teaching  of  science  is 
worth  anything,  as  a  mental  discipline,  which  is  not  based  upon  diiect 
perception  of  the  facts,  and  practical  exercise  of  the  observing  and 
logical  faculties  upon  them.  Even  in  such  a  simple  matter  as  the 
mere  comprehension  of  form,  ask  the  most  practised  and  widely 
informed  anatomist  what  is  the  diCFerence  between  his  knowledge  of 
a  structure  which  he  has  read  about,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  same 
structure  when  he  has  seen  it  for  himself;  and  he  will  tell  you  that 
the  two  things  are  not  comparable — the  difference  is  infinite.  Thus 
I  am  very  strongly  inclined  to  agree  with  some  learned  schoolmasters 
who  say  that,  in  their  experience,  the  teaching  of  Science  is  all 
waste  time.  As  they  teach  it,  I  have  no  doubt  it  is.  But  to  teach 
it  otherwise,  requires  an  amount  of  personal  labour  and  a  develop- 
ment of  means  and  appliances,  which  must  strike  horror  and  dismay 
into  a  man  accustomed  to  mere  book  work  ;  and  who  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  teaching  a  class  of  fifty  without  much  strain  upon  his  energies. 
And  this  is  one  of  the  real  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  introduction 
of  physical  science  into  the  ordinary  University  course,  to  which  I  have 
alluded.  It  is  a  difficulty  which  will  not  be  overcome,  until  years  of 
patient  study  have  organized  scientific  teaching  as  well  as,  or  I  hope 
better  than,  classical  teaching  has  been  organized  hitherto. 

A  little  while  ago,  I  ventured  to  hint  a  doubt  as  to  the  perfection 
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of  some  of  the  arrangements  in  the  ancient  Universities  of  England  ; 
but,  in  their  provision  for  giving  instruction  in  Science  as  such,  and 
without  direct  reference  to  any  of  its  practical  applications,  they  have 
set  a  brilliant  example.  Within  the  last  twenty  years,  Oxford  alone 
has  sunk  moi*e  tlian  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  build- 
ing and  furnishing  Physical,  Chemical,  and  Physiological  Laboratories, 
and  a  magnificent  Museum,  arranged  with  an  almost  luxurious  regard 
for  the  needs  of  the  student.  Cambridge,  less  rich,  but  aided 
by  the  munificence  of  her  Chancellor,  is  taking  the  same  course ; 
and,  in  a  few  years,  it  will  be  for  no  lack  of  the  means  and  appliances 
of  sound  teaching,  if  the  mass  of  English  University  men  remain  in 
their  present  state  of  barbarous  ignorance  of  even  the  rudiments  of 
scientific  culture. 

Yet  another  step  needs  to  be  made  before  Science  can  be  said  to 
have  taken  its  proper  place  in  the  Universities.  That  is  its  recogni- 
tion as  a  Faculty,  or  branch  of  study  demanding  recognition  and 
special  organization,  on  account  of  its  bearing  on  the  wants  of  man- 
kind. The  Faculties  of  Theology,  Law,  and  Medicine,  are  technical 
schools,  intended  to  equip  men  who  have  receiv^ed  general  culture, 
with  the  special  knowledge  which  is  needed  for  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  of  clergymen,  lawyers,  and  medical  practitioners. 

When  the  material  well-being  of  the  country  depended  upon  rude 
pasture  and  agriculture,  and  still  ruder  mining ;  in  the  days  when 
all  the  innumerable  applications  of  the  principles  of  physical  science 
to  practical  purposes  were  non-existent  even  as  dreams  ;  days  which 
men  living  may  have  heard  their  fathers  speak  of;  what  little  phy- 
sical science  could  be  seen  to  bear  directly  upon  human  life,  lay 
within  the  province  of  Medicine.  Medicine  was  the  foster-mother 
of  Chemistry,  because  it  has  to  do  with  the  preparation  of  drugs 
and  the  detection  of  poisons  ;  of  Botany,  because  it  enabled  the 
physician  to  recognize  medicinal  herbs ;  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  because  the  man  who  studied  Human  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology for  purely  medical  purposes  was  led  to  extend  his  studies  to 
the  rest  of  the  animal  world. 

Within  my  recollection,  the  only  way  in  which  a  student  could 
obtain  anything  like  a  training  in  Physical  Science,  was  by  attending 
the  lectures  of  the  Professors  of  Physical  and  Natural  Science 
attached  to  the  Medical  Schools.  But,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
thirty  years,  both  foster-mother  and  child  have  grown  so  big,  that 
they  threaten  not  only  to  crush  one  another,  but  to  press  the  very 
life  out  of  the  unhappy  student  who  enters  the  nursery  ;  to  the  great 
detriment  of  all  three. 

I  speak  in  the  presence  of  those  who  know  practically  what 
medical  education  is ;   for  I  may  assume  that  a  large  proportion  of 
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my  hearers  are  more  or  less  advanced  students  of  medicine.  I  appeal 
to  the  most  industrious  and  conscientious  among  you,  to  those  who 
are  most  deeply  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  the  extremely  serious 
i-esponsibilities  which  attach  to  the  calling  of  a  medical  practitioner, 
when  I  ask  whether,  out  of  the  four  years  which  you  devote  to  your 
studies,  you  ought  to  spare  oven  so  much  as  an  hour  for  any  work 
which  does  not  tend  directly  to  fit  you  for  your  duties  ? 

Consider  what  that  work  is.  Its  foundation  is  a  sound  and 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  structure  of  the  human  organism 
and  with  the  modes  and  conditions  of  its  action  in  health.  I  say  a 
sound  and  practical  acquaintance,  to  guard  against  the  supposition 
that  my  intention  is  to  suggest  that  you  ought  all  to  be  minute  an- 
atomists and  accomplished  physiologists.  The  devotion  of  your  whole 
four  years  to  Anatomy  and  Physiology  alone,  would  be  totally  insuf- 
ficient to  attain  that-end.  What  I  mean  is,  the  sort  of  practical,familiar, 
finger-end  knowledge  which  a  watchmaker  has  of  a  watch,  and  which 
you  expect  that  craftsman,  as  an  honest  man,  to  have,  when  you 
entrust  a  watch,  that  goes  badly,  to  him.  It  is  a  kind  of  knowledge 
which  is  to  be  acquired,  not  in  the  lecture-room,  nor  in  the  study,  but 
in  the  dissecting-room  and  the  laboratory.  It  is  to  be  had,  not  by 
sharing  yoiu*  attention  between  these  and  sundry  other  subjects,  but 
by  concentrating  your  minds,  week  after  week,  and  month  after 
month,  six  or  seven  hours  a  day,  upon  all  the  complexities  of  organ 
and  function,  until  each  of  the  greater  truths  of  anatomy  and 
physiology  has  become  an  organic  part  of  your  minds — until  you 
would  know  them  if  you  were  roused  and  questioned  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  as  a  man  knows  the  geography  of  his  native  place  and 
the  daily  life  of  his  home.  That  is  the  sort  of  knowledge  which,  once 
obtained,  is  a  life-long  possession.  Other  occupations  may  fill  your 
minds — it  may  grow  dim,  and  seem  to  be  forgotten — but  there  it  is,  like 
the  inscription  on  a  battered  and  defaced  coin,  which  comes  out  when 
you  warm  it. 

If  I  had  the  power  to  remodel  Medical  Education,  the  first  two 
years  of  the  medical  curriculum  should  be  devoted  to  nothing  but  such 
thorough  study  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  with  Physiological 
Chemistiy  and  Physics  ;  the  student  should  then  pass  a  real,  practical 
examination  in  these  subjects ;  and,  having  gone  through  that  ordeal 
satisfactorily,  he  should  be  troubled  no  more  with  them.  His  whole 
mind  should  then  be  given,  with  equal  intentness,  to  Therapeutics,  in 
its  broadest  sense,  to  Practical  Medicine  and  to  Surgery,  with  instruc- 
tion in  Hygiene  and  in  Medical  Jurisprudence  ;  and  of  these  subjects 
only — surely  there  are  enough  of  them — should  he  be  required  to 
show  a  knowledge  in  his.  final  examination. 

I  cannot  claim  any  special  property  in  this  theory  of  what  the 
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medical  curriculum  should  be,  for  I  find  that  views,  more  or  less 
closely  approximating  these,  are  held  by  all  who  have  seriously  con- 
sidered the  very  grave  and  pressing  question  of  .Medical  Reform;  and 
have,  indeed,  been  carried  into  practice,  to  some  extent,  by  the 
most  enlightened  Examining  Boards.  I  have  heard  but  two  kinds 
of  objections  to  them.  There  is,  first,  the  objection  of  vested 
interests,  which  I  will  not  deal  with  here,  because  I  want  to  make  my- 
self as  pleasant  as  I  can,  and  no  discussions  are  so  unpleasant  as  those 
which  turn  on  such  points.  And  there  is,  secondly,  the  much  more 
respectable  objection,  which  takes  the  general  form  of  the 
reproach  that,  in  thus  limiting  the  curriculum,  we  are  seeking  to 
narrow  it  We  are  told  that  the  medical  man  ought  to  be  a  person 
of  good  education  and  general  information,  if  his  profession  is  to  hold 
its  own  among  other  professions ;  that  he  ought  to  know  Botany,  or 
else,  if  he  goes  abroad,  he  won't  be  able  to  tell  poisonous  fruits  from 
edible  ones ;  that  he  ought  to  know  drugs,  as  a  druggist  knows  them, 
or  he  won't  be  able  to  tell  sham  bark  and  senna  from  the  real 
articles ;  that  he  ought  to  know  Zoology,  because — ^woll,  I  really 
have  never  been  able  to  learn  exactly  why  he  is  to  be  expected  to 
know  zoology.  There  is,  indeed,  a  popular  superstition,  that  doctors 
know  all  about  things  that  are  queer  or  nasty  to  the  general  mind, 
and  may,  therefore,  be  reasonably  expected  to  know  the  "  barbarous 
binomials"  applicable  to  snakes,  snails,  and  slugs ;  an  amount  of  infor- 
mation with  which  the  general  mind  is  usually  completely  satisfied. 
And  there  is  a  scientific  superstition  that  Physiology  is  largely  aided 
by  Comparative  Anatomy — a  superstition  which,  like  most,  once  had 
a  grain  of  truth  at  bottom  ;  but  the  grain  has  become  homceopathic, 
since  Physiology  took  its  modem  experimental  development,  and 
became  what  it  is  now — the  application  of  the  principles  of  Physics 
and  Chemistry  to  the  elucidation  of  the  phenomena  of  life. 

1  hold  as  strongly  as  any  one  can  do,  that  the  medical  practitioner 
ought  to  be  a  person  of  education  and  good  general  culture ;  but  I 
also  hold  by  the  old  theory  of  a  Faculty,  that  a  man  should  have  his 
general  culture  before  he  devotes  himself  to  the  special  studies  of 
that  Faculty ;  and  I  venture  to  maintain,  that,  if  the  general  culture 
obtained  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  were  what  it  ought  to  be,  the  student 
would  have  quite  as  much  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  Physics,  of  Chemistry,  and  of  Biology,  as  he  needs,  before  he  com- 
menced his  special  medical  studies. 

Moreover,  I  would  urge,  that  a  thorough  study  of  Human  Physiology 
is,  in  itself^  an  education  broader  and  more  comprehensive  than  much 
that  passes  under  that  name.  There  is  no  side  of  the  intellect  which 
it  does  not  call  into  play,  no  region  of  human  knowledge  into  which 
either  its  rootS;  or  its  branches,  do  not  extend ;  like  the  Atlantic  be- 
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tween  the  Old  and  the  New  Worlds,  its  waves  wash  the  shores  of 
the  two  worlds  of  matter  and  of  mind ;  its  tributaiy  streams  flow 
from  both ;  through  its  waters,  as  yet  unfurrowed  by  the  keel  of 
any  Columbus,  lies  the  road,  if  such  there  be,  from  the  one  to  the 
other ;  far  away  from  that  North-west  Passage  of  mere  speculation, 
in  which  so  many  brave  souls  have  been  hopelessly  frozen  up. 

But  whether  I  am  right  or  wrong  about  all  this,  the  patent  fact 
of  the  limitation  of  time  remains.    As  the  song  runs  :— 

'^  If  a  man  oonld  be  niie 
Tliat  hia  life  wonld  endue 
For  the  ipaoe  of  a  thousand  long  jeazs— " 

he  might  do  a  number  of  things  not  practicable  under  present 
conditions.  Methuselah  might,  with  much  propriety,  have  taken  half 
a  century  to  get  his  doctor's  degree ;  and  might,  very  fairly,  have  been 
required  to  pass  a  practical  examination  upon  the  contents  of  the 
British  Museum,  before  commencing  practice  as  a  promising  young 
fellow  of  two  hundred,  or  thereabouts.  But  you  have  four  years  to 
do  your  work  in,  and  are  turned  loose,  to  save  or  slay,  at  two  or 
three  and  twenty. 

Now,  I  put  it  to  you,  whether  you  think  that,  when  you  come 
down  to  the  realities  of  life — ^when  you  stand  by  the  sick-bed,  racking 
your  brains  for  the  principles  which  shall  furnish  you  with  the  means 
of  interpreting  symptoms,  and  forming  a  rational  theory  of  the  . 
condition  of  your  patient,  it  will  be  satisfactory  for  you  to  find  that 
those  principles  are  not  there — but  that,  to  use  the  examination  slang 
whic^a  is  unfortunately  too  familiar  to  me,  you  can  quite  easily  "  give 
an  account  of  the  leading  peculiarities  of  the  Maraupialia,"  or 
"  enumerate  the  chief  characters  of  the  CompoaUce,**  or  "  state  the 
class  and  order  of  the  animal  from  which  Castoreum  is  obtained." 

I  really  do  not  think  that  state  of  things  will  be  satisfactory  to  you ; 
I  am  very  sure  it  will  not  be  so  to  your  patient     Indeed,  I  am  so 
narrow-minded  myself,  that  if  I  had  to  choose  between  two  physi- 
cians— one  who  did  not  know  whether  a  whale  is  a  fish  or  not,  and 
Could  not  tell  gentian  from  ginger,  but  did  understand  the  appli- 
cations of  the  institutes  of  medicine  to  his  art ;  while  the  other,  like 
Talleyrand's  doctor,  "knew  everjrthing,  even  a  little  physic" — with 
^n  my  love  for  breadth  of  culture,  I  should  assuredly  consult  the 
fomaer. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  incur  the  suspicion  of  an  inclination  to  injure 
Or  depreciate  particular  branches  of  knowledge.  But  the  fact  that 
One  of  those  which  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  excluding  from  the 
xxiedical  curriculum,  is  that  to  which  my  own  life  has  been  specially 
devoted,  should,  at  any  rate,  defend  me  from  the  suspicion  of  being 
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urged  to  this  course  by  any  but  the  very  gravest  considerations  rf 
the  public  welfare. 

'And  I  should  like,  further,  to  call  your  attention  to  the  important, 
circumstance  that,  in  thus  proposing  the  exclusion  of  the  study  of 
such  branchies  of  knowledge  as  Zoology  and  Botany^  from  those  com— 
pulsory  upon  the  medical  student,  I  am  not,  for  a  moment,  8uggestip/_ 
their  exclusion  from  the  University.   X  think  that  sound  and  practioaHE^ 
instruction  in  the  elementary  facts  and  broad  principles  of  Biology^^^ 
should  form  part  of  the  Arts  Currictium ;  «nd  here,  happily,  m).^p  j 
theory  is  in  entire  accordant  with  yoUr  practice.     Moreover,  as  ^      I 
have  already  said,  I  have  ho  sort  of  doubt  tJoiat,  in  view  of  the  relatioi=::^ni 
of  Physical  Science  to  the  practical  life  of  the  present  day,  it  has  th^^  -e 

same  right  as  llieology,  La^,  and  Mtsdicine,  to  a  Faculty  of  its  owi ^lm 

in'  which  men  shjtfl  fee  trained  to  be  profedsiohal  men  of  science.    I^  "Ht 
mky  be  doubted'  whether  tJniversities  are  the  places  for  technica     ^1 
schools  of  En^neering,  or'  Applied  Chemistry,  or  Agriculture.    Bu^    Jt 
there  can  surely  be  little  question,  that  instruction  in  the  brssmchefc   -=s 
of  Science  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  these  Arts,  of  a  far  mior^*i»e 
advanced  and  special  chartictcr  than  could^i  with  any  propriety,  bc^*e 
included  in  the  ordinary  Arts  Curriculum,. ought  to  be  obtainable  b]^B^ 
means  of  a  duly  organized  Faculty  of  Science  in  every  University. 

The  establishment  of  such  a  Faculty  would  have  the  additional^B 
adVdnt^e  of  providing,  in  some  measure,  for  one  of  the  greates^C^ 
wtots  of  our  time  and  country.  I  mean  the  proper  support  an(^B. 
encouragement  of  orginal  research. 

The  other  day,  an  emphatic  friend  of  mine  committed  himself  Ic^^ 
the  opinion  that,  in  England,  it  is  better  for  a  maai's  worldly  prospect^^ 
to'  be  a  drunkard,  than  to  be  smitten  with  the  divine  dipsomania  o^^ 
the  original  investigator.  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  was  not  farr^ 
wrong.  And,  be  it  observed,  that  the  question  is  not,  whether  such  s^^ 
man  shall  be  able  to  make  as  much  out  of  his  abilities  as  his  brother_--ss» 
of  like  ability,  who  goes  into  Law,  or  Engineering,  or  Commerce ;  it::^^ 
is  not  a  question  of  "  maintaining  a  due  number  of  saddle  horses/ 
as  George  Eliot  somewhere  puts  it — ^it  is  a  question  of  living  or"^ 
starving.. 

If  a  student  of  my  own  subject  shows  power  and  originality,  I  dare^^" 
n6t  advise  him  to  adopt  a  scientific  career ;  for,  supposing  he  is  able^* 
to  maintain  himself  until  he  has  attained  distinction,  I  cannot  gives'^ 
him  the  assurance  that  any  amount  of  proficiency  in  the  Biological 
Sciences  will  be  convertible  into,  even  the  most  modest,  bread  and 
cheese.     And  I  believe  that  the  case  is  as  bad,  or  perhaps  worse^ 
with  other  branches  of  Science.      In   this   respect  Britain,  whose 
immense  wealth  and  prosperity  hang  upon  the  thread  of  Applied 
Science,  is  far  behind  France,  and  infinitely  behind  Germany. 
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And  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  ^ee  one's  way  to 
any  immediate  remedy  for  this  state  of  afiGEtirs  which  shall  be  firee 
from  a  teijidency  to  become  worse  than  the  disease. 

Great  schemes  for  the  Endowment  of  Research  have  been  proposed. 
It  has  been  suggested,  that  Laboratories  for  all  branches  of  Physical 
Science,  provided  with  every  apparatus  needed  by  the  investigator, 
shall  be  established  by  the  State ;  and  shall  be  accessible,  under  due 
-conditions  and  regulations,  to  all  properly  qualified  persons.  I  s^e 
no  objection  to  the  principle  of  such  a  proposal.  If  it  be  legitimate 
to  spend  great  sums  of  money  on  public  Libraries  and  public  collec- 
tions of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  in  aid  of  the  man  of  letters,  or  the 
Artist,  or  for  the  mere  sake  of  affording  pleasure  to  the  general 
public,  I  apprehend  that  it  cannot  be  illegitimate  to  do  as  much  for 
the  promotion  of  scientific  investigation.  To  take  the  lowest  ground, 
as  a  mere  investment  of  money,  the  latter  is  likely  to  be  much  tnore 
immediately  profitable.  To  my  mind,  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
such  schemes  is  not  theoretical,  but  practical.  Given  the  laboraijQries, 
how  are  the  investigators  to  be  maintained?  What  career  is' open 
to  those  who  have  been  thus  encouraged  to  leave  bread-wijMiing 
pursuits  ?  If  they  are  to  be  provided  for  by  endowmeiit,"we  come 
back  to  the  College  Fellowship  system,  the  results  of  Which,  for 
Xdterature,  have  not  been  so  brilliant  that  one  would  wish  to  see  it 
extended  to  Science ;  unless  some  much  better  securities,  than  at 
present  exist,  can  be  taken  that  it  will  foster  real  work.  Tou 
know  that  among  the  Bees,  it  depends  on  the  kind  of  cell  in 
which  the  egg  is  deposited,  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  food 
which  is  supplied  to  the  grub,  whether  it  shall  turn  out  a  busy  litHLe 
worker  or  a  big  idle  queen.  And,  in  the  human  hive,  the  cells  of  the 
endowed  larvae  are  always  tending  to  enlarge,  and  their  food  to 
improve,  until  we  get  queens,  beautiful  to  behold,  but  which  gather 
no  honey  and  build  no  comb. 

I  do  not  say  that  these  difficulties  may  not  be  overcome,  but  their 
gravity  is  not  to  be  lightly  estimated. 

In  the  meanwhile,  there  is  one  step  in  the  direction  of  the  endow- 
ment of  research  which  is  free  from  such  objections.  It  is  possible 
to  place  the  scientific  inquirer  in  a  position  in  which  he  shall -have 
ample  leisure  and  opportunity  for  original  work,  and  yet  shall  give  a 
fair  and  tangible  equivalent  for  those  privileges.  The  establishment 
of  a  Faculty  of  Science  in  eveiy  University,  implies  that  of  a  cor- 
responding number  of  Professorial  chairs,  the  incumbents  of  which 
need  not  be  so  burdened  with  teaching  as  to  deprive  them  of  ample 
leisure  for  original  work.  I  dp  not  think  that  it  is  any  impediment 
to  an  original  investigator  to  have  to  devote  a  moderate  portion  of 
his  time  to  lecturing,  or  superintending  practical  instruction.     On 
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tbe  contrary,  I  think  it  may  be,  and  often  is,,  a  benefit  to  be  obliged 
to  take  a  comprehensive  survey  of  your  subject ;  or  to  bring  your 
results  to  a  point,  and  give  them,  as  it  were,  a  tangible  objective 
existence.  The  besetting  sins  of  the  investigator  are  two  :  the  one  is 
the  desire  to  put  aside  a  subject,  the  general  bearings  of  which  he 
has  mastered  himself,  and  pass  on  to  something  which  has  the 
attraction  of  novelty ;  and  the  other,  the  desire  for  too  much  per- 
tection,  which  leads  him  to 

'  *  Add  and  alter  many  tiinea, 
Tm  all  be  ripe  and  xotten ; " 

to  spend  the  energies  which  should  be  reserved  for  action,  in 
whitening  the  decks  and  polishing  the  guns. 

.  The  necessity  for  producing  results  for  the  instruction  of  others,, 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  more  effectual  check  on  these  tendencies,  than 
even  the  love  of  usefulness  or  the  ambition  for  fame. 

But  supposing  the  Professorial  forces  of  our  University  to  be  duly 
organized,  there  remains  an  important  question,  relating  to  the 
teaching  power,  to  be  considered.  Is  the  Professorial  system — the 
iqrstem,  I  mean,  of  teaching  in  the  lecture- room  alone,(and  leaving  the 
student  to  find  his  own  way  when  he  is  outside  the  lecture-room — 
adequate  to  the  wants  of  learners  ?  In  answering  this  question,  I 
confine  myself  to  my  own  province,  and  I  venture  to  reply  for  Physical 
Science,  assuredly  and  undoubtedly,  No.  As  I  have  already  intimated,, 
practical  work  in  the  Laboratory  is  absolutely  indispensable,  and  that 
practical  work  must  be  guided  and  superintended  by  a  sufficient  staff" 
of  Demonstrators,  who  are  for  Science,  what  Tutors  are  for  other 
branches  of  study.  And  there  must  be  a  good  supply  of  such 
Demonstrators.  I  doubt  if  the  practical  work  of  more  than  twenty 
students  can  be  properly  superintended  by  one  Demonstrator.  If  we 
take  the  working  day  at  six  hours,  that  is  twenty  minutes  a-piece — 
not  a  very  large  allowance  of  time  for  helping  a  dull  man,  for 
correcting  an  inaccurate  one,  or  even  for  making  an  intelligent 
student  clearly  apprehend  what  ho  is  about.  And,  no  doubt,  the^ 
supplying  of  a  proper  amount  of  this  tutorial,  practical  teaching,  is  a 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  giving  proper  instruction  in  Physical  Science 
in  such  Universities  as  that  of  Aberdeen,  which  are  devoid  of  endow- 
ments ;  and,  unlike  the  English  Universities,  have  no  moral  claim  on 
the  funds  of  richly  endowed  bodies  to  supply  their  wants. 

Examination — thorough,  searching  examination — is  an  indispensable 
accompaniment  of  teaching ;  but  I  am  almost  inclined  to  commit 
myself  to  the  very  heterodox  proposition  that  it  is  a  necessary  eviL 
I  am  a  very  old  Examiner,  having,  for  some  twenty  years  past,  been 
occupied  with  examinations  on  a  considerable  scale,  of  all  sorts  and 
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conditions  of  men,  and  women,  too, — from  the  boys  and  girls  of 
elementary  schools  to  the  candidates  for  Honours  and  Fellowships  in 
the  Universities.  I  will  not  say  that,  in  this  case  as  in  so  many 
others,  the  adage,  that  familiarity  breeds  contempt,  holds  good ;  but  my 
admiration  for  the  existing  system  of  examination  and  its  products, 
does  not  wax  warmer  as  I  see  more  of  it.  Examination,  like  fire,  is 
a  good  servant,  but  a  bad  master ;  and  there  seems  to  me  to  be  some 
dsmger  of  its  becoming  our  master.  I  by  no  means  stand  alone  in 
this  opinion.  Experienced  friends  of  mine  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  students  whose  career  they  watch,  appear  to  them  to  become 
deteriorated  by  the  constant  effort  to  pass  this  or  that  examination, 
just  as  we  hear  of  men's  brains  becomilig  affected  by  the  daily 
necessity  of  catching  a  train.  They  work  to  pass,  not  to  know ;  and 
outraged  Science  takes  her  revenge.  They  do  pass,  and  they  don't 
know.  I  have  passed  simdry  examinations  in  my  time,  not  without 
credit,  and  I  confess  I  am  ashamed  to  think  how  very  little  real 
knowledge  underlay  the  torrent  of  stuff  which  I  was  able  to  pour  out 
on  paper.  In  fact,  that  which  examination,  at^  ordinarily  conducted, 
tests,  is  simply  a  man's  power  of  work  under  stimulus,  and  his 
capacity  for  rapidly  and  clearly  producing  that  which,  for  the  time, 
he  has  got  into  his  mind.  Now,  these  faculties  are  by  no  means  to 
be  despised.  They  are  of  great  value  in  practical  life,  and  are  the 
making  of  many  an  advocate,  and  of  many  a  so-called  statesman. 
But  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  Scientific  or  other,  they  count  for  very 
little,  unless  they  are  supplemented  by  that  long-continued,  patient 
"intending  of  the  mind,"  as  Newton  phrased  it,  which  makes  very 
little  show  in  Examinations.  I  imagine  that  an  Examiner  who  knows 
his  students  personally,  must  not  unfrequently  have  found  himself  in 
the  position  of  finding  A's  paper  better  than  B's,  though  his  own 
judgment  tells  him,  quite  clearly,  that  B  is  the  man  who  has  the  larger 
share  of  genuine  capacity. 

Again,  there  is  a  fallacy  about  Examiners.  It  is  commonly 
supposed  that  anyone  who  knows  a  subject  is  competent  to  teach  it; 
and  no  one  seems  to  doubt  that  anyone  who  knows  a  subject  is 
competent  to  examine  in  it.  I  believe  both  these  opinions  to  be 
serious  mistakes :  the  latter,  perhaps,  the  more  serious  of  the  two. 
In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  who  is  not,  or  has 
not  been,  a  teacher  is  really  qualified  to  examine  advanced  students. 
And  in  the  second  place.  Examination  is  an  Art,  and  a  difficult  one, 
which  has  to  be  learned  like  all  other  arts. 

Beginners  always  set  too  difficult  questions — partly  because  they 
are  afraid  of  being  suq)ected  of  ignorance  if  they  set  easy  ones,  and 
partly  from  not  understanding  their  business.  Suppose  that  you  want 
to  test  the  relative  physical  strength  of  a  score  of  young  men.  You  do 
not  put  a  hundredweight  down  before  them,  and  tell  each  to  swing  it 
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round.  If  you  do,  half  of  them  won't  be  able  to  lift  it  at  all,  and  only 
one  or  two  will  be  able  to  perform  the  task.  You  must  give  them 
half  a  hundredweight,  and  see  how  they  manoeuvre  that,  if  you 
want  to  form  any  estimate  of  the  muscular  strength  of  each.  So,  a 
practised  Examiner  will  seek  for  information  respecting  the  mental 
vigour  and  training  of  candidates  from  the  way  in  which  they  deal 
with  questions  easy  enough  to  let  reason,  memory,  and  method, 
have  free  play. 

No  doubt,  a  great  deal  is  to  be  done  by  the  careful  selection  of  Exa- 
miners, and  by  the  copious  introduction  of  practical  work,  to  remove 
the  evils  inseparable  from  examination ;  but,  under  the  best  of  cir- 
cumstances, I  believe  that  examination  will  remain  but  an  imperfect 
test  of  knowledge,  and  a  still  more  imperfect  test  of  capacity,  while 
it  tells  next  to  nothing  about  a  man's  power  as  an  investigator. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  restricting  the  highest 
degrees  in  each  Faculty,  to  those  who  have  shown  evidence  of  such 
original  power,  by  prosecuting  a  research  under  the  eye  of  the  Pro- 
fessor in  whoso  province  it  lies ;  or,  at  any  rate,  under  conditions 
which  shall  afford  satisfactory  proof  that  the  work  is  theirs.  The 
notion  may  sound  revolutionary,  but  it  is  really  very  old — for,  I  take 
it,  that  it  lies  at  the  bottom  of  that  presentation  of  a  thesis  by  the 
candidate  for  a  doctorate,  which  has  now,  too  often,  become  little  better 
than  a  matter  of  form. 

Thus  far,  I  have  endeavoured  to  lay  before  you,  in  a  too  brief  and 
imperfect  manner,  my  views  respecting  the  teaching  half  —  the 
Magistri  and  Regentes — of  the  University  of  the  Future.  Now  let 
me  turn  to  the  learning  half — the  Scholares. 

If  the  Universities  are  to  be  the  sanctuaries  of  the  highest  culture 
of  the  country — those  who  would  enter  that  sanctuary,  must  not  come 
with  imwashed  hands.  If  the  good  seed  is  to  yield  its  hundredfold 
harvest,  it  must  not  be  scattered  amidst  the  stones  of  ignorance,  or 
the  tares  of  undisciplined  indolence  and  wantonness.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  soil  must  have  been  carefully  prepared,  and  the  Professor 
should  find  that  the  operations  of  clod-crushing,  draining,  and  weed- 
ing, and  even  a  good  deal  of  planting,  have  been  done  by  the 
Schoolmaster. 

That  is  exactly  what  the  Professor  does  not  find  in  any  University 
in  the  three  Kingdoms  that  I  can  hear  of — the  reason  of  which  state 
of  things  lies  in  the  extremely  faulty  organization  of  the  majority  of 
secondary  Schools.  Students  come  to  the  Universities  iU-prepiared 
in  classics  and  mathematics,  ngt  at  all  prepared  in  anything  else ;  and 
half  their  time  is  spent  in  learning  that  which  they  ought  to  have 
known  when  they  came. 
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I  sometimes  hear  it  said  that  the  Scottish  Universities  diflfer  from 
the  English,  in  being  to  a  much  greater  extent  places  of  comparatively 
elementary  education  for  a  younger  class  of  students.  But  it  would 
seem  doubtful  if  any  great  diflference  of  this  kind  really  exists ;  for 
a  high  authority,  himself  Head  of  an  English  College,  has  solemnly 
affirmed  that :  "  Elementary  teaching  of  youths  under  twenty  is  now 
the  only  function  performed  by  the  University;"  and  that  Colleges 
are  "  boarding  schools  in  which  the  elements  of  the  learned  languages 
are  taught  to  youths."* 

This  is  not"  the  first  time  that  1  haVe  qUotfed  thoS6  remarkable 
assertions.  I  should  like  to  engrave  them  in  public  view,  for  they 
have  not  been  refuted ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  if  their  import  is 
once  clearly  apprehended,  they  will  play  no  mean  part  when  the 
question  of  University  reorganization,  with  a  view  to  practical 
nx^aBiUBS,  coilies  on  for  discussion.  Ybu  are  not  responsible  for  this 
anomalous  stslte  of  affairs  now;  but,  as  you  pass  into  active  life 
and  acquire  the  political  influence  to  Which  your  education  and  your 
position  should  entitle  you,  you  will  become  responsible  for  it,  unless 
each  in  his'^phei*  does  hi&  best  to  alter  it,  by  insisting  on  the  im- 
provement of  sfecondaty  Schoots. 

Totif  pr^eUt  responsibility  is  of  another,  though  not  less  serious,. 
kind.  Institutions  do  not  make  men,  any  more  than  organization 
makes  life ;  and  even  the  ideal  University  we  have  been  dreaming 
about,  will  be  biit  a  superior  piece  of  mechanism,  unless  each  student 
strive  after  the  ideal  of  the  Scholar.  And  that  ideal,  it  seems  to  me, 
has  never  been  better  embodied  than  by  the  great  Poet,  who,  though 
lapped  in  luxury,  th^  favourite  of  a  Court,  and  the  idol  of  his  country- 
men, remained  through  all  the  length  of  his  honoured  years  a 
Scholar  in'  Art,  in  Science,  and  in  Life. 

"  'Vffwdd'Bt  fchape  a  n6bW  life  ?  *  Theri  cast 
No  backward  glanoea  tcmtovAs  fhe^ptisfc  : 
And  though  somewhat  be  lost  aacl  gone, 
Tet  do  thou  act  as  one  new-bom. 
What  each  day  needs,  that  shalt  thou  ask  ; 
Each  day  will  set  its  proper  titak. 
Give  oliher's  work  just  share  of  praise ; 
Kot  of  thine  own  tiie  merits  raise. 
Beware  no  fellow  man  thou  hate  : 
And  so  in  God's  hands  leave  thy  fate." 

T.  H.  Huxley. 

*  "Suggestions  for  Academical  Organization,  with  Especial  Reference  to  Oxford.** 
By  the  Bector  of  Lincoln. 
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To  THE  Editor  op  thb  "Contemporary  Rbvibw." 


Sir, — ^Will  you  allow  me  to  add,  by  way  of  appendix  to  Mr.  Hunt's 
article  on  Dogmatic  Extremes  in  the  last  number  of  your  Beyisw,  a  few 
remarks  which  had  suggested  themselves  to  me  on  reading  the  FaU  Mall 
Article  to  which  he  refers. 

The  drift  of  that  article  was  to  show  that  the  position  of  Broad 
Churchmen  is  logically  untenable^  and  scarcely  honest  morally.  Now  it 
appears  ^o  me  that  the  existing  yiews  on  the  subject  of  religion  may  be 
broadly  classified  under  the  heads  of  Rationalism,  Rational  Reli^on,  and 
Irrational  Reli^on  :  the  typical  forms  of  each  being,  of  the  first,  Posi- 
tivism ;  of  tlie  second,  Broad-Churchism ;  of  the  third,  XJltramontanism. 
The  first  admits  of  no  supernatural  element  in  religion,  and  is,  in  fiict, 
exclusive  of  anything  which  deserves  to  be  called  religious  faith  or  worship 
at  alL  The  third  looks  upon  the  exercise  of  reason  as  godless,  and  demands 
absolute,  unquestioning  submission  to  authority,  whether  of  the  Bible  or  of 
the  Church.  The  second  holds  that  reason  and  faith  are  equally  important 
elements  of  man's  nature,  and  that  no  system  can  be  true  which  repudiates 
the  exercise  of  either.  It  claims  to  carry  out  the  directions  of  St  Paul,  to 
give  every  man  a  re  ason  for  its  hope,  to  pray  with  the  spirit  and  with  the 
understanding  also.  It  is  thus  evident  that  it  has  a  harder  task  before  it 
than  either  of  the  others.  While  they  start  each  from  a  single  principle, 
and  shut  their  eyes  to  e  verything  which  does  not  agree  with  this,  rational 
religion  finds  itself  compelled  to  acknowledge  two  principles  which,  are 
often  in  apparent  conflict.  Admitting,  on  the  one  hand,  the  divine 
authority  of  an  external  revelation,  and  yet  holding,  on  the  other,  that 
man  possesses  an  earlier  revelation  no  less  divine  in  his  reason  and  con- 
science, it  is  often  hard  pressed  to  reconcile  the  one  with  the  other.  In  its 
attempts  to  do  this  it  finds  it  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  letter 
and  the  spirit,  between  the  temporary  form  and  the  permanent  truth 
-embodied  in  it.  This  alone  naturally  exposes  it  to  a  chaise  of  vagueness, 
but  it  is  further   itself  conscious  of  vagueness  as  it  gropes  its  way  on  into 
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regions  unexplored  by  the  systematizers  of  the  past ;  holdmg,  as  it  does, 
that  no  limit  is  set  to  inqnixyy  that  all  light  comes  from  Ood,  and  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  man  to  follow  unshrinkingly  whatever  light  is  given  to 
him. 

The  former  source  of  vagueness  is,  I  presume,  that  to  which  Principal 
Tolloch  alludes  in  the  passages  quoted.  If  such  vagueness  is  held  to  be  con- 
«lfisive  against  the  value  of  a  religion,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  Anglican,  as 
compared  with  the  Romish,  view  of  the  Church  or  the  Sacraments  or  the 
state  after  death  \  What  is  to  be  said  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as 
compared  with  Leviticus  ?  Of  the  Gospel  compared  with  the  Law  %  If 
that  which  is  most  tangible  is  truest,  we  must  all  subscribe  Falstaff*s 
catechism. 

In  saying  this  I  am  far  from  asserting  that  vagueness  is  always  the 
measure  of  spirituality.  The  Christian  idea  of  God  is  certainly  less  vague 
than  that  held  by  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  which,  again,  I  should  suppose  to 
be  both  less  vague  and  more  spiritual,  than  the  Straussian.  Vagueness  is  a 
practical  weakness ;  still  it  is  better  than  definite  falsehood  ;  and,  if  accom- 
panied by  a  real  yearning  after  truth,  it  is  only  a  temporaiy  state ;  the 
spiritual  eye  becomes  stronger,  the  object  long  gazed  at  stands  out  in 
<;learer  light. 

It  is,  however,  more  with  the  general  result  of  the  article  than  with  any 
special  argument  that  I  am  concerned.  It  appears  to  me  to  aim  at  the 
extinction  of  the  middle  party  and  the  aggrandizement  of  one  or  other  of 
the  extremes.  Which  extreme  would  profit,  in  the  first  instance,  by  such  a 
change  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee.  The  religious  instinct,  call  it,  if  you 
will,  superstition  (for  such  it  becomes  when  estranged  from  reason),  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  and  universal  of  feelings  ;  while  appeals  to  the  pure 
reason,  whether  in  the  shape  of  science  or  philosophy,  can  never  reach  more 
than  a  very  small  minority.  No  doubt  extremes  generate  each  other  by 
reaction,  and  it  is  possible  that  England  may  be  doomed  to  witness  a  see- 
saw between  Atheism  and  Superstition  when  once  the  mediating  principle 
is  removed.  If  it  should  be  so,  no  prospect  can  be  more  gloomy,  whether 
for  religion,  for  morality,  or  even  for  civilization  itself. 

In  thus  defending  Broad-Church  ism,  I  would  not  be  misunderstood  to 
-defend  the  practice  of  all  Broad  Churchmen.  I  think  they  have  done  much 
to  provoke  the  attacks  which  are  now  made  upon  them  from  all  quarters, 
by  their  amiable  eagerness  to  welcome — I  had  almost  said  to  toady — all 
that  comes  to  them  in  the  guise  of  advanced  thought  of  any  kind.  Is  the 
Liberal  party  diiven  to  some  new  political  dodge  to  get  up  a  cry  for  an 
olection,  or  does  some  physicist  scare  the  ^-orld  with  a  new  and  startling 
hypothesis,  at  once  a  Broad  Churchman  will  be  found  to  declare  that  here 
we  have  the  latest  word  of  revelation.  Thus  the  Church  is  degraded  into 
a  mere  waiter  upon  the  Press,  a  position  neither  dignified  nor  advantageous 
to  itself,  and  most  unfair  to  the  nation  which  looks  to  it  to  test  and 
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correct,  not  Bunplj  ta  echo,  its  passing  whims  and  orotdiet&  It  ir  to  b» 
hoped  that  the  bracing  air  of  adversity  may  serve  t»thiii  ttle^rantoot  tfte 
Broad  ObuMh  of  mere  populantj  hasten^  a&d  at  the  ■me  tinne  pat  j|k& 
stronger  men  on  their  mettle  to  do  the  great  work  which  is  laid  especiaB^ 
upon  tbexii-<^the'reooiieiiiiatioA  of  leligion  and  seieiice. 

J.  R  ILlykol' 


ULTRAMONTANISM  AND  CHRISTIANITY. 


I  TOOK  up  Ml*.  Stephen's  article  on  Caesarism  and  Ultramontanism 
with  a  full  hope  of  finding  all  that  could  be  said  for  the  former, 
and  against  the  latter,  urged  with  the  close  reasoning  of  which  I  have 
always  believed  the  author  to  be  a  master.  I  laid  it  down  with  a 
feeling  of  disappointment.  The  case  argued  is  not  mine.  The 
whole  issue  had  been  changed.  The  title  ought  to  have  been  "Faith 
and  Doubt."  This  is  the  sum  of  the  argument.  "  Ultramontanism 
is  untenable,  because  Christianity  cannot  be  proved  to  be  true ; "  or, 
again,  "  Ultramontanism  cannot  be  proved  to  be  true,  because  we 
cannot  be  cei*tain  of  the  existence  of  God."  The  whole  article  is  a 
profuse  verification  of  a  sentence  in  the  essay  under  attack,  in  which 
I  said :  "  No  man  can  deny  that  the  authority  of  the  Church  is 
separate  from  all  Civil  powers,  and  within  its  own  spiritual  sphere 
supreme,  without  renouncing  his  Christian  name,  or  the  coherence  of 
his  reason."  In  this  the  ailicle  before  us  is  not  incoherent,  and  Mr. 
Stephen  admits  that,  granting  Christianity  to  be  a  Divine  Revelation, 
and  the  Church  to  be  a  Divine  institution,  he  does  not  see  how  he 
could  stop  short  of  my  conclusions  (p.  510). 

He  then  proceeds  tp  say  that,  so  far  from  Christianity  being  proved 
to  be  true,  even  the  existence  of  God  is  not  certain :  that  the  arguments 
of  Locke,  Clarke,  Butler,  Pascal,  and  Dr.  Newman  fail  to  prove  it  He 
says :  "  We  have  all  great  want  of  light  and  knowledge  about  the 
nature  of  the  world  in  which  we  live,  and  what  is  to  follow  it.  We 
are  all  impelled  to  dwell  upon  the   questions — What?   Whence? 
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Whither  ?  **  (p.  503).  He  says  "  that  the  existence  of  Qod  is 
probable  enough  to  supply  to  men  a  motive  to  a  virtuous  life,  but  is 
not  so  established  as  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  inferences  about  any 
particular  event  or  institution "  (p.  o04).  He  then  proceeds  thus : 
"  What  is  necessary  for  me  to  say  is,  that  the  truth  of  the  history  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  not  proved  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  as  against 
ordinary  men  of  the  world  on  whom  the  clergy  are  trying  to  force 
their  yoke  on  the  strength  of  it  "  (p.  510).  Mr.  Stephen  then  goes 
on  to  consider  the  evidence  of  the  truth  "  of  the  history  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  given  in  the  Apostles'  Creed."  He  believes,  "  supposing 
the  universe  to  be  the  work  of  a  Being  having  consciousness,  will, 
and  power,  that  such  a  Being  would  be  able  to  raise  the  dead;" 
also,  "  assuming  that  Jesus  Christ  did  actually  live,  die,  rise,  and 
ascend  into  heaven  after  working  miracles,  it  would  be  rational  to 
believe  him ; "  and  that  it  would  be  "  probable  that  he  would  know 
more  about  God  and  a  future  state  than  other  people"  (p.  oil); 
that  he  can  imagine  "  evidence  which  would  put  these  things  beyond 
reasonable  doubt."  But  he  adds  that  of  the  witnesses  of  the^  facts, 
"  most  were  not  original  witnesses  '*  (p.  514)  ;  that  they  had  only 
"heai-say;"  that  the  vision  on  the  way  to  Damascus  is  not  easily 
distinguishable  from  the  delusions  of  sunstroke  '*  (p.  515)  ;  that  as 
to  the  four  Gospels,  "  the  state  of  things  is  as  if  in  the  year  3800, 
the  principal  authorities  as  to  the  life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  were 
four  popular  biographies  written  in  English  somewhere  about  the 
present  time,  and  quoting  no  authorities  "  (p.  515).  Much  more  of 
the  same  kind  on  the  Articles  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  I  gladly  pass 
over,  and  come  to  the  conclusion.  Mr.  Stephen  proceeds :  "  Upon 
the  whole  it  appeare  to  me  that  ordinary  men  of  the  world  both  may 
and  ought  to  say  to  Archbishop  Manning,  as  I  do,  '  You  have  entirely 
failed  to  make  out  any  sort  of  claim  to  be  my  spiritual  master.  . 
The  fundamental  principle  upon  which  your  whole  system  depends  is 
based  upon  arguments  which  the  limitation  of  human  knowledge 
considerably  weakens.  The  history  which  you  next  appeal  to  rests 
upon  hearsay  evidence  which  can  no  longer  be  tested,  though 
innumerable  points  in  it  show  the  necessity  of  further  inquiry  or 
of  continued  doubt "  (pp.  525,  626).  I  have  here  collected  what 
may  be  called  the  serious  argument  of  the  article,  for  I  cannot 
believe  that  Mr.  Stephen's  excui-sions  to  Bellarmine  and  the  Arabian 
Nights,  the  Limbus  Patrum  and  the  imaginary  jury,  the  black  man 
and  the  fishes,  winding  up  with  the  wit  of  undergraduates  about  Moses 
and  the  whale,  were  intended  for  argument.  WTien  a  writer  has 
declared  that  Christianity  is  not  yet  proved  to  be  true,  and  that  the  ' 
existence  of  God  is  doubtful,  I  think  I  may  postpone  my  answer  as  to 
what  I  believe  of  infants  dying  without  baptism.  My  answer  cannot 
appreciably  afifect  the  thesis  before  us.  I  have  indeed  very  explicitly 
given  my  answer  to  this  question,  publicly  and  in  print,  but  to  repeat 
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it  here  and  now  would  break  the  line  of  what  I  have  to  say.  I  folly 
acknowledge  that  I  cannot  render  Ultramontanism  credible  to  any 
mind  that  does  not  believe  the  Articles  of  the  Apostles'  Creed ;  nor 
can  I  hope  to  render  Christianity  credible  to  any  mind  that  is  not 
convinced  of , the  existence  of  God.  The  article  before  us  is  of  great 
value.  It  reveals  the  position  of  a  small  number  of  minds  among 
us.  They  are  convinced  that  what  they  think  is  the  opinion  of  their 
age.  The  more  confidently  they  beUeve  it  themselves  the  more 
confidently  they  believe  othera  must  think  as  they  do. 

This  comes  out  somewhat  amusingly  in  two  sentences.  "The 
Church  is  simply  a  collective  name  for  a  number  of  not  ^ry  wise 
laymen,  superintended  by  clergymen  who  differ  from  the  ordinary 
Anglican  clergy  principally  in  the  colour  of  their  spiritual  veneering" 
(p.  526).  Ten  lines  lower  we  read,  "  I  am  entitled  to  appeal  to  the 
general  conduct  of  the  lay  world  as  a  plain  proof  that  mi/ne  are 
the  views  usually  entertained  by  laymen^  The  lay  world  is  thus 
divided  into  "  not  veiy  wise  laymen,"  and  "  laymen  who  hold  my 
views."  They,  if  not  very  wise,  at  least  are  wise.  Sapiunt  quia 
aentiunt  mecum.  This  does  not  seem  to  me  powerful  or  consecutive 
as  reasoning.  And  when  I^recall  to  mi^id  the  belief  of  Englishmen 
in  the  Christian  Revelation,  and  in  the  existence  of  God,  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  a  true  estimate  of  the  la)nnen  of  the  Church  of 
England,  or  of  the  Established  Kirk  or  of  the  Free  Kirk  of  Scotland, 
or  of  the  Nonconformista  in  either  country.  I  hope  I  have  said 
nothing  disrespectful  to  Mr.  Stephen,  for  whom  I  entertain  ^a  true 
regard.  It  will  not,  I  hope,  give  him  pain  if  I  add  how  well  I  am 
aware,  that  to  him  Ultramontanism  must  be  foolishness  if  indeed  I 
am  right  in  affirming  Ultramontanism  to  be  Christianity. 

Although  I  cannot  think  that  I  shall  be  expected  to  enter  upon 
the  question  whether  God  exists  or  no,  as  a  necessary  condition  to  the 
discussion  of  Ultramontanism,  I  cannot  refrain  from  making  certain 
remarks  on  Mr.  Stephen's  argument. 

First,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  he  justly  and  truly  appreciates  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  which  is  to  be  expected  or  required  for 
proving  the  existence  of  God.  He  says,  "  I  should  not  require  a 
mathematical  demonstration  "  (p.  503).  It  was  probably  therefore  a 
slip  of  the  pen  when  he  wrote  that  I  am  not  entitled  to  affirm  the 
existence  of  God  unless  I  affirm  it  as  I  would  the  proposition,  "  two 
straight  lines  cannot  inclose  a  space  "  (p.  504). 

Secondly,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand  Mr.  Stephen's  comment 
on  Bishop  Butler's  letter  to  Clarke,  in  reference  to  the  book  on 
"  The  Demonstration  of  the  Being  of  God."  Does  Mr.  Stephen 
mean  that  Bishop  Butler  expressed  himself  to  be  in  doubt  as  to 
the  sufficiency  of  the  proof  for  the  existence  of  God  ?  Butler  says 
only  that  he  cannot  make  up  his  mind  to  affirm  that  the  proof  is 
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deTnonatrative,  That  he  held  the  proof  to  be  ceHain  is  beyond  all 
question.  He  doubted  only  whether  it  reached  the  character  of 
demonstration.  We  in  England  have  affixed  to  the  word  demon' 
stration  a  technical  and  second  intention.  We  confine  it  to  such 
proofs  as  science,  properly  so  called,  can  afford.  Clarke  used  the  word 
in  it«  larger  sense,  as  other  languages  of  Latin  origin  are  wont  to  do ; 
intending  to  affirm  that  the  moral  certainty  of  the  existence  of  Grod 
amounts  to  demonstration.  It  does  indeed  amount  to  a  certainty 
beyond  all  doubt.  But  it  cannot  be  stated  in  terms  which  involve 
the  intrinsic  impossibility  of  conceiving  its  contradictory,  as  in  the 
proposition,  that-  *'  two  parallel  lines  can  never  meet,"  "  the  whole  is 
greater  than  a  part,"  and  the  like.  It  was  of  this  only  that  I  under- 
stand Bishop  Butler  to  hesitate. 

Thirdly,  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Stephen  has  failed  to  state 
correctly  the  method  of  proving  the  Divine  origin  of  Christianity 
and  the  Divine  foundation  of  the  Church. 

He  has  treated  it  as  a  question  of  evidence  from  Scripture. 
Surely  it  is  a  question  of  facts.  The  documents  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment may  be  offered  in  proof  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  argument ; 
but  assuredly  not  at  the  outset. 

Again,  Mr.  Stephen  writes  as  if  the  onus  of  proving  Christianity 
to  be  true  rests  upon  us  who  believe  it.  But  surely  at  this  time  of 
day  the  onus  of  proving  it  to  be  false  or  to  be  doubtful  rests  upon 
those  who  refuse  to  believe  it.  Meanwhile,  Securua  jvdicat  (/i^biff 
tei^aruTii,  The  Christian  world  is  in  possession.  It  is  a  fact  which 
must  be  accounted  for  before  Christianity  can  be  rejected.  It  is  a 
visible  fact,  as  palpable  as  the  British  Empire.  It  is  a  fact  in  history 
which  can  be  traced  up  to  its  foundation.  As  the  British  Empire 
has  its  succession  of  Sovereigns,  its  unwritten  and  written  laws,  its 
legislature,  and  its  tribunals,  its  customs  and  traditions  of  public  and 
private  life,  its  documents  and  records  :  so  has  the  Christian  Church, 
more  widely  known  more  profuse  in  evidence,  more  open  to  every 
kind  of  test.  Like  the  British  Empire,  the  Church  has  a  coi*porate 
identity  and  living  consciousness  which  are  traceable  up  to  the  time 
of  its  Founder.  Its  account  of  itself  rests  upon  a  history  which 
cannot  be  rejected  without  shaking  all  evidence,  except  the  personal 
eye-witness  and  ear-witness  of  each  man  for  himself.  If  we  were  tc> 
believe  nothing  but  what  we  have  seen,  heard,  and  touched,  the  human 
mind  would  dwell  in  a  blank  isolation.  The  Divine  origin  of  the 
Christian  Church  rests  upon  a  history  which  cannot  be  shaken  without 
shaking  the  foundations  of  all  moral  certainty.  It  rests  upon  a 
legitimate  authority  of  direct  evidence,  the  most  explicit  and  unin- 
terrupted to  be  found  in  all  history.  It  claims  our  belief  on  the 
maximum  of  historical  certainty.  If  its  history  is  not  to  be  believed, 
all  history  would  be  shaken. 
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St  Augustine  says  : — "  Si  auferatur  haec  fides  de  rebus  humanis, 
<|uis  non  attendat  quanta  rerum  perturbatio,  quam  horrenda  confusio 
subsequeretur." — De  Fide,  cap.  2,  n.  4. 

And  Grotius  : — "  Pro  rerum  diversitate,  diversa  quoque  sunt 
probandi  genera.  Alia  in  mathematicis,  alia  de  affectionibus  cor- 
porum,  alia  circa  deliberationes,  aUa  ubi  facti  est  quaestio :  in  quo 
genere  standum  est  nulla  suspicione  laborantibus  testimoniis ;  quod 
nisi  admittitur  non  modo  omnis  historiae  usus  perit,  medicinae 
quoque  pars  magna,  sed  et  omnis  quae  inter  parentes  liberosque  est 
pietas,  ut  (juos  hand  alitor  noscamus." — De  Verit  Relig,  Ohnat 
lib.  iL,  c.  29. 

I  use  authority  here,  not  in  its  official  or  jurisdictional  sense,  but 
in  its  etymological  sense,  for  the  motive  of  our  belief  or  source  of 
evidence.  No  witnesses  have  authority  but  those  who  are  competent 
and  veracious.  All  incompetent  and  unveracious  witnesses  are 
excluded  as  illegitimate,  because  wanting  in  the  properties  necessary 
for  evidence.  But  the  common  sense  and  common  lot  of  mankind 
compel  us  to  believe  much  upon  authority. 

The  whole  formation  of  the  human  mind,  ante  usum  rationis,  is 
by  necessity  on  authority,  which  is  legitimate  both  by  parental  duty 
and  by  competence  of  reason. 

The  scientific  knowledge  of  almost  all  men  is  received  on 
authority. 

The  whole  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  exacts  submission  to 
authority. 

The  whole  historical  knowledge  of  men  rests  upon  two  authorities 
which  do  not  corroborate  each  other  :  first,  on  the  authority  of 
liistorical  monuments  and  documents,  and  next  upon  the  authority 
of  the  historical  critic. 

This  is  no  small  tax  on  our  submission,  or  credulity ;  and  if  we 
were  not  free  to  disbelieve  every  word  of  it,  and  if  the  value  of  a 
halfpenny  or  the  slightest  civil  piivilege  depended  upon  it,  we 
should  perhaps  rise  against  it.  And  yet  to  reject  the  authority 
of  human  history  would  be  an  irrational  act,  imworthy  of  reasonable 
men. 

But  why  ?  Because  its  authority  is  measured  by  its  evidence : 
because  if  the  writers  who  give  testimony  to  facts  of  the  past  be 
competent  and  veracious,  they  have  a  claim  to  be  believed :  above 
all,  if  they  were  eye-witnesses  and  ear-witnesses  of  the  fi^ts  they 
relate.  They  have  then  the  highest  certainty  of  sense  and  reason  for 
what  they  record. 

To  affect  to  doubt  the  credibility  of  human  history  is  the  work  of 
reckless  or  senseless  men  ;  it  is  to  ruin  the  traditional  basis  of  right, 
and  law,  and  contracts,  and  moral  obligations,  and  loyalty,  and 
authority  in  the  commonwealth  and  in  human  life. 

For  the  truths  of  the  natural  order,  w^hich  are  the  proper  objects 
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of  moral  and  metaphysical  philosophy,  We  have  the  legitimate 
authority  of  the  monuments  and  doctmients  of  the  old  world ;  which 
testify  to  us  the  belief  of  mankind  in  the  existence  and  nature  of 
Qod,  of  the  human  soul,  and  of  the  primary  distinctions  of  morality. 
This  coTmnunis  conaensfiis  is  an  authority  sufficient  to  demand  my 
attention.  It  is  also  a  criterion  whereby  to  distinguish  these  uniform 
and  universal  truths  from  the  local  partial  idiosyncratic  opinions  of 
men  or  of  ages.  And  yet  though  this  be  a  rule,  it  is  not  the  Tnotive 
of  my  belief  I  believe  these  truths  on  their  own  intrinsic  evidence, 
which  manifests  them  to  my  reason,  and  my  reason  reflecting  on 
itself  verifies  the  conformity  of  its  own  acts  with  these  truths,  and 
thereby  generates  in  my  reason  a  certainty  which  excludes  the 
hesitations  of  probability  and  the  entrance  of  doubt. 

Again,  the  visible  fact  of  the  Christian  world  proposes  to  my  reason 
the  maximum  of  evidence  for  the  events  upon  which  it  rests.  That 
evidence  is  the  evidence  of  eye-witnesses  and  ear-witnesses.  It  is  a 
part  of  their  autobiography ;  their  testimony  was  an  adequate  motive 
of  credibility  to  those  who  heard  them ;  the  expansion  of  that  testi- 
mony throughout  the  world,  and  its  continuity  through  all  ages,  if  it 
has  not  added  to  the  intri'iisic  certainty  of  the  facts,  has  in  no  way 
lessened  it.  But  it  has  proportionally  increased  the  extrinsic  evidence 
byway  of  corroboration  and  accumulation,  reaching  up  to  the  moment 
of  the  facts  alleged.  I  affirm,  therefore,  that  this  authority  is  both 
competent  and  veracious,  and  therefore  legitimate;  and  that  its 
action  upon  the  human  reason  is  not  by  way  of  imperious  command, 
but  of  the  proposition  of  evidence.  It  comes  and  speaks  to  us, 
clothed  with  the  evidence  of  its  testimony. 

Authority  is,  therefore,  not  an  imperious  act  substituting  command 
for  reason,  Sic  volo  sic  juheo  stet  pro  ratione  voluntas :  but  it  is 
reason  and  evidence  speaking  by  a  legitimate  voice.  Authority  and 
evidence  are  thereby  identical  and  convertible. 

Bishop  Butler  has  pointed  out  that  the  proof  of  Christianity  does 
not  rest  only  upon  the  probative  force  of  particular  evidences,  but 
also  upon  the  cumulus  of  a  multitude  of  proofs  and  probabilities 
which  amounts  to  moral  certainty.  He  says : — "  Thus  the  evidence  of 
Christianity  will  be  a  long  series  of  things  reaching  as  it  seems  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  present  time,  of  great  variety  and 
compass,  taking  in  both  the  direct  and  also  the  collateral  proofs  ; 
and  making  up  all  of  them  together  one  argument ;  the  conviction 
arising  from  which  kind  of  proof  may  be  compared  to  what  they 
call  the  effect  in  architecture  or  other  works  of  art ;  a  result  from  a 
great  number  of  things  so  and  so  disposed,  and  taken  into  one 
view."* 

Again,  he  says : — "  Admitting  the  fact  that  God  has  afforded  to 
some  no  more  than  doubtful  evidence  of  religion ;  the  same  account 

*  ''  Analogy/'  part  ii.  chap.  rii. 
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may  be  given  of  it,  as  of  difficulties  and  temptationg  with  regard  to 
practice.  But  as  it  is  not  impossible,  surely,  that  this  alleged  doubt- 
fulness may  be  men's  own  fault ;  it  deserves  their  most  serious 
consideration,  whether  it  be  not  so.  However  it  is  certain  that 
doubting  implies  a  degree  of  evidence  for  that  of  which  we  doubt ; 
and  that  this  degree  of  evidence  as  really  lays  us  under  obligation, 
as  demonstrative  evidence."  t 

Now,  though  I  have  not  called  upon  Mr.  Stephen  to  admit  my 
claim  to  be  ''  his  spiritual  master,"  on  the  arguments  offered  in  the 
Essay  on  CsBsarism  and  TJltramontanism,  I  fully  admit  that  I  have 
bound  myself  to  justify  my  assertions  that  the  Church  is  separate 
from  all  civil  powers,  and  within  its  own  sphere  Suprema  This  is 
my  thesis,  and  this  has  been  attacked.  This  I  am  in  duty  bound  to 
defend,  and  with  this  only  I  have  now  to  do.  If  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  had  delayed  judgment  the  other  day  until  Counsel  had  aigued 
the  Mosaic  Cosmogony,  the  lawful  heir  of  the  Tichbprne  estates 
would  still  be  long  kept  out  of  his  rights.  I  will  not  then  be 
captured  by  the  temptation  to  discuss  even  the  existence  of  Cod, 
though  I  admit  it  to  be  fundamental  not  only  to  TJltramontanism, 
but  to  the  civilization  of  man ;  and  that  because  in  this  present 
contention  it  is  so  remote  as  to  be  irrelevant. 

I  am  addressing  those  who  believe  Christianity  to  be  a  Divine 
Revelation. 

I  will  therefore  dismiss  from  this  contention  the  two  first  of  Mr. 
Stephen's  four  theses,  namely : — 

1.  There  is  a  God. 

2.  The  historical  statements  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  are  all  true,  in 
fact ;  and  amount  to  an  account  of  the  Incarnation  of  God  in  Jesus 
Christ 

And  I  accept  as  a  duty  the  maintenance  of  the  third  and  fourth. 

8.  Jesus  Christ  established  a  Church  with  the  constitution  and 
powers  which  I  claim  for  my  Church. 

4.  My  Church  is  the  Church  so  established. 

For  the  present  I  will  confine  myself  to  the  third  thesis. 

And  in  proof  of  this  I  will  offer  in  this  article  only  the  evidence 
of  non-Catholic  witnesses. 

The  point  we  have  in  hand  is  this,  that  the  Church  is  separate  and 
supreme. 

I.  The  Established  Church  of  England  affirms  to  this  day,  in  its 
whole  ecclesiastical  law  and  by  the  teaching  of  its  highest  authorities, 
that  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  society  separate  in  its  spiritual 
constitution  from  all  civil  powers  and  within  its  own  sphere  of 
doctrine  and  discipline  supreme.  In  making  this  assertion  I  shall 
not  be  misunderstood  to  mean  that  the  Established  Church  has  pre- 
served its  spiritual  supremacy  in  doctrine  and  discipline.  I  may  refer 

t  Ihid,^  oonohision. 
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to  the  first  essay  in  a  volume  lately  published,  in  which  I  have 
expressly  shown  that  the  change  eflfected  by  the  24  and  25  of 
Henry  VIII.  has  reduced  its  spiritual  powers  to  subjection.  Never- 
theless the  spiritual  supremacy  in  doctrine  and  discipline  is  in  tJieory 
explicitly  recognised  in  the  very  statutes  by  which  in  pi-actice  it  has 
been  suspended.  The  claim  pretended  by  constitutional  lawyers  from 
Lord  Coke  downwards,  that  the  Acts  of  Henry  VHI.  did  not  create 
any  new  jurisdiction  in  the  Crown,  but  only  restored  its  ancient 
supremacy,  is  enough  alone  to  prove  this  point.  No  man  of  ordinary 
knowledge  will  pretend  that  the  Catholic  Church  in  England  prior 
to  Henry  VIII.,  was  not  in  perfect  communion  of  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline with  the  Church  throughout  the  world,  and  no  man  will 
venture  to  say,  with  St.  Gregory  VII.  and  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury 
before  his  eyes,  that  the  Catholic  Cliurch  did  not  claim  and  vindicate 
to  itself  its  spiritual  supremacy  in  faith  and  morals.  If  anybody 
has  doubt  as  to  the  independence  and  spiritual  supremacy  within  its 
own  sphere  of  the  Church  of  England  from  its  first  foundation,  I  may 
refer  to  the  Essay  already  mentioned,  and  to  such  works  as  Spelman's 
Councils,  Wilkins'  Concilia,  and  the  collections  of  Mr.  Haddan  and 
Mr.  Stubbs.  The  doctrine  cannot  be  better  summed  up  than  in  the 
following  passages.  Of  the  Anglican  Councils,  after  speaking  of  the 
provincial  and  diocesan  synods,  &c.,  Mr.  Wilkins  says : — 

"  Besides  these  councils  iu  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  convened  for 
the  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth,  there  met  also  synods  of  the  cleigy,  in 
which  the  bishops  as  ecclesiastical  judges  presided,  and  promulgated  rules 
and  statutes  in  matters  purely  ecclesiastical.  And  if*  at  any  time  during 
the  session  of  the  civic  councils  there  were  any  urgent  necessity  to  treat  of 
ecclesiastical  questions,  the  bishops  used  to  withdmw  from  the  convention 
of  the  state  to  an  ecclesiastical  synod,  to  decide  on  points  affecting  the 
welfare  of  the  Church  ;  nnd  their  decrees  sometimes  received  the  assent  of 
Parliament,  and  in  this  manner  acquired  the  authority  of  the  laws  of  tlie 
kingdom,  in  addition  to  their  force  as  the  canons  of  the  Church. 

"To  these  Synodical  assemblies  of  the  Saxon  times  we  must  add  other 
ecclesiastical  councils,  which  so  long  as  tliey  had  no  civil  character,  were 
held  at  the  summons  of  the  archbishop,  by  the  suffragan  bishop  and  pre- 
lates. The  kings  w^ith  their  nobles  attended  them  ht/  invitation  ;  and  such 
of  their  proceedings  as  they  approved  obtained  the  royal  assent.  If  any 
ecclesiastictd  canons  were  made  in  synod  in  the  king's  absence,  they  were 
enjoined  on  the  whole  Anglican  dergy  by  the  decree  of  the  custos  and 
nobles  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  king's  coimsellora  in  the  next  convention. 
None  of  the  detei-minations  of  the  ecclesiastical  councils  were  regarded  as 
public  statutes  unless  approved  and  confirmed  by  the  supreme  power  of  the 
sovereign." 

After  the  Conquest  Wilkins  says  : — 

"  When  ecclesiastical  matters  were  to  be  treated,  the  legate  of  the  Pope, 
or  the  archbishop,  with  the  consent,  sometimes  by  the  order  of  the  king, 
caused  a  mandate  for  the  holding  of  a  synod  to  be  published,  the  meeting 
of  which  mostly  coincided  with  the  state  assemblies  or  festivals,  so  that  the 
king  might  bo  ^jresent  to  conduct  the  proceedings,  and  either  restrain  or 
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confirm  them.  In  the  king  s  absence  abroad,  the  archbishop  had  from  him 
authority  to  convene  the  bishops  and  prelates,  even  when  the  great  councils 
were  not  held.*' — WiUciits  DUsertatio  de  veterl  et  moderiia  JSynodi  Anglicance 
constitutionty  viiL,  prefixed  to  the  Concilia. 

Johnson's  account  is  as  follows  : — 

**  During  the  time  of  our  Saxon  and  even  Danish  kings,  the  bishops  were 
in  full  possession  of  the  power  of  making  as  well  as  executing  canons  ;  nor 
does  it  appear  that  they  ever  abused  it  to  the  hurt  of  civil  government. 
Our  kings  were  so  far  from  apprehending  any  mischief  from  ecclesiastical 
synods,  or  from  sending  their  prohibitions  to  them,  that  they  often  honoured 
these  assemblies  with  the  presence  of  themselves  and  their  nobility  without 
interposing  in  their  debates  or  giving  any  stop  or  impediment  to  their 
^definitions.  The  Norman  princes  never  attempted  to  diminish  or  interrupt 
the  archbishop's  ancient  right  and  practice  of  assembling  synods,  and 
snaking  such  canons  and  ecclesiastical  provisions  as  were  deemed  necessary 
^i"  seasonable.  But  after  the  Pope  had  set  himself  up  for  sovereign  in 
^^niporals  as  well  as  spirituals,  and  in  order  to  exercise  this  sovereignty  had 
^^^troduced  his  canon  law  into  all  nations  that  were  in  communion  with  him, 
^J^d  bad  a  number  of  men  in  every  country  ready  to  execute  his  will  and 
pleasure,  in  opposition  to  the  civil  government,  and  to  its  great  detriment, 
^'Ur  kings  saw  it  necessary  to  check  the  arrogance  of  the  Pope,  and  his 
^^eatures  here  in  England,  by  sending  prohibition  to  the  bishops  in  their 
^^nods  (that  they  might  make  no  canons  to  the  injury  of  tlie  Idng'a 
^^^erogative,  and  of  the  civil  constitution)  and  in  their  courts,  that  they 
^^ight  put  no  such  canon  in  execution.  »  •  *  But  still  the  authority 
^^  enacting  canons  and  constitutions  in  matters  merely  spiriUud,  and  the 
Cognizance  of  such  causes  remained  untouched,  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Convocation  as  to  the  enactive  part,  and  of  the  prelates  as  to  the  execativf,  ' 

'*  Though  the  Saxon  bishops  had  an  unlimited  power  of  making  canons, 

^et  we  have  many  laws  relating  to  matters  merely  spiritual  enacted  by 

^ngs  in  their  great  councils  or  civil  gemotes.     This  may  seem  to  some  to 

t^ave  been  an  entrenchment  on  the  authority  of  the  bishops.     To  this  it 

tiaa  been  answered  that  the  bishops,  without  wliom  no  great  council  was 

lield,  retired  into  a  place  by  themselves  in  order  to  di-aw  up  and  enact  laws 

>:>elating  to  religion,  as  was  the  practice  in  some  neighbouring   countries. 

^nd  I  will  not  deny  that  this  might  sometimes  be  done.     Yet  when  I  see 

liere  and  there  an  ecclesiastical  law  interspersed  among  a  great  number  of 

Buch  as  are  purely  temporal,  at  other  times  almost  an  equal  number  of 

ecclesiastical  and  civil  laws  mutually  succeeding  each  other  in  the  same 

!^ystem,  at  other  times  two  or  three  ecclesiastica,l  laws  dropped  into  a  set  of 

temporal,  and  tri-e  versd,  temporal  among  ecclesiastical ;  I  am  inclined  to 

believe  that  both  sorts  of  laws  were  made  by  an  amicable  conjunction  of 

both  powers.     In  truth  the  old  Saxon  Imvs  ami  JtJnglish  statutes  made  in 

relation  to  tlie  Church  tvere  ifi  effect  only  civil  sanctions  of  old  canons  or  grdnts 

made  to  tlie  Church  of  some  civil  jyrivileyfSf  which  she  enjoyed  not  before,  or 

a  reinforcement  of  such  grant  with  penalties  annexed,  and  there  could  be 

no  reason  why  the  bishops  and  clergy  should  not  accept  the  assistance  of 

kings  and  great  men  for  these  purposes.     *    *     *     I  do  not  remember  a 

single  instance  of  a  law  (before  the  Conquest)  but  what  any  bishop  upon 

the  principles  of  that  age  might  fairly  consent  to,  and  no  law  relating  to 

the  Church  or  religion,  but  what  may  justly  be  thought  to  have  been 

promoted  if  not  postulated  by  the  prelates.     And  I.  take  the  Articles  of 

Clarendon  (a.d.  1164)  to  be  the  first  instance  in  our  history  of  making  laws 

that  bishops  did  not  care  to  sign." — Johnson^  Ecclesiastical  Laios,  part  i., 

Preface  xxiii.,  xxiv. 
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I  have  given  these  quotations  in  full,  because  they  will  afford  the 
best  prelude  and  eiq)08ition  of  the  celebrated  Act  of  24  Henry  VJLlL, 
by  which  religion  in  England  has  been  made  to  depend  upon  the 
civil  power.  We  have  seen  that  the  Church  in  England  was  from 
the  first  recognized  as  a  spiritual  society  of  Divine  foundation,  in- 
vested with  Divine  authority,  both  legislative  and  judicial,  independent 
of  all  civil  powers,  and  in  matters  of  doctrine  and  spiritual  discipline 
supreme.  The  frequent  violations  of  this  divine  authority,  and  the 
royal  customs  which  usurped  upon  this  independence  are  simple 
violations  and  usurpations,  which  in  no  way  extinguish  or  annul  the 
divine  rights  and  powers  of  the  Church.  The  encroachments  of  the 
royal  power  were  ever  advancing  from  the  Conquest  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  they  were  checked  and 
thrown  back  for  awhile  by  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury. Afterwards  they  revived  again  and  gathered  strength,  and  at 
last  grew  to  a  head  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  under  the  form  and 
title  of  the  Royal  Supremacy.  Nevertheless  it  will  be  found,  that  in 
theory  the  divine  foundation,  authority,  rights,  powers,  and  office  of 
the  Giurch  both  in  doctrine  and  discipline  were  still  recognized  in  the 
fatal  statute  which  rent  England  from  the  Catholic  faith  and  unity. 
The  preamble  of  the  24  of  Henry  VIII.  runs  as  follows : — 

"  Where  by  divers  sundry  and  authentick  Histories  and  Chronicles,  it  is 
manifestly  declared  and  expressed,  that  this  Realm  of  England  is  an 
Empire,  and  so  hath  been  accepted  in  the  world,  governed  by  one  supreme 
Head  and  King,  having  Dignity  and  Royal  Estate  of  the  Imperial  Crown  of 
the  same  :  Uuto  whom  a  Body  politick,  compact  of  all  sorts  and  degrees  of 
people,  divided  in  terms  and  by  names  of  Spirituality  and  Temporality, 
been  bounden  and  owen  to  bear  next  to  God  a  natural  and  humble 
obedience  :  He  being  also  institute  and  furnished,  by  the  goodness  and 
sufferance  of  Almighty  God,  with  plenary  whole  and  entire  Power,  Pre- 
eminence, Authority,  Prerogative,  and  Jurisdiction,  to  render  and  jrield 
Justice  and  final .  determination  to  all  manner  of  folk,  resiants  or  subjects 
within  this  his  Realm,  in  all  Causes,  Matters,  Debates  and  Contentions 
happening  to  occur,  insurge  or  begin  within  the  limits  thereof,  without 
restraint  or  provocation  to  any  foreign  Princes  or  Potentates  of  the  World  : 
The  Body  Spiritual  whereof  having  power,  when  any  cause  of  the  Law 
Divine  happened  to  come  in-  question,  or  of  Spiritual  Learning  that  it  was 
declared,  interpreted  and  shewed  by  that  part  of  the  Body  politick,  called 
the  Spirituality,  now  being  usually  called  the  English  Church."  * 

The  preamble  aflSrms  the  following  points : — 

1.  That  the  realm  of  England  has  only  one  supreme  head  and  king. 

2.  That  the  body  politic,  subject  to  that  supreme  head,  is  divided 
into  spiritualty  and  temporalty. 

3.  That  the  body  spiritual  has  power,  when  any  cause  of  the  law 

*  <<0a  the  Spiritual  Jurisdiction  of  the  Chnich  of  England,"  24  Henxy  VIIL 
cap.  12.  For  the  Restraint  of  Appeals.— Gibson's  **  CJodex,"  voL  ii  p.  924,  Oxfoxd, 
17G1.  • 
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diyine  or  of  spiritual  learning  should  come  iu  question,  to  declare 
and  interpret,  and  that  part  of  the  body  politic  called  the  Spiritualty 
was  called  usually  the  English  Church. 

The  effect,  therefore,  of  this  statute  was,  as  its  title  declares, 
to  restrain  appeals  by  excluding  all  authority  of  the  Holy  See. 
As  r^ards,  indeed,  the  universal  Church,  this  statute  violates 
both  unity  and  faith  ;  but  as  regards  the  constitution  of  the  local 
Church  in  England  it  made  no  organic  change.  The  two  provinces 
of  Canterbury  and  York  with  their  spiritual  jurisdiction,  tribunals 
and  judges,  for  doctrine  and  for  discipline,  remained  as  before.  They 
were  however  paralysed  and  annulled  by  the  erection  of  an  appellate 
jurisdiction  higher  than  the  Court  of  the  Metropolitan  and  vested  in 
the  Crown.  Against  this,  it  was,  among  other  things,  that  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury  contended  to  the  death.  One  of  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon  inns  as  follows  : — "  Ab  Archidiacono  debebit  procedi  ad 
episcopum,  ab  episcopo,  ad  archiepiscopum,  et  si  Archiepiscopus  de- 
fuerit  in  justicia  exhibenda  ad  Dominum  Begem  perveniendum  est 
postremo."  The  jurisdiction  and  tribunals  of  Archdeacons,  Bishops, 
and  Archbishops,  in  both  cases  were  left  intact,  though  they  might 
be  annulled  in  the  last  resort,  but  even  in  this  case,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  it  has  been  done  not  by  denying  the  spiritual  rights  and 
powers  of  the  Church,  but  under  the  plea  of  reviewing  and  correcting 
the  forms  of  procedure.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  Tudor  legislation, 
notwithstanding  the[encroachments  of  the  Crown  and  Parliament,  and 
the  actual  violations  of  liberties  and  office  of  the  Church,  its  divine 
constitution,  rights,  and  powers,  synods  and  tribunals,  for  doctrine  and 
for  discipline,  were  always  explicitly  recognized  and  professedly 
respected.  I  can  hardly  think  it  necessary  to  load  this  article  with 
quotations  in  proof  of  this  assertion.  The  members  of  the  Anglican 
Church  will  ceitainly  not  require  it,  excepting  those  only  who 
represent  the  small  Erastian  school,  which  has  always  existed  in  it. 
It  may  nevertheless  be  as  well  to  show  in  what  language  the  highest 
authorities  of  the  Anglican  Church  have  spoken  in  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries,  on  the  divine  authority  01 
the  Church,  its  unbroken  succession,  the  powers  of  the  keys  and  of 
ordination,  the  deposit  of  the  faith,  and  the  teaching  and  judicial 
office  of  the  Church. 

Bishop  Bilson  says,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  : — 

"The  Apostles*  charge  to  teach,  baptize,  and  administer  the  Lord's 
Supper,  to  bind  and  loose  sinners  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  to  impose  hands 
for  the  ordaining  pastors  and  elders  :  these  parts  of  the  apostoUc  function 
and  charge  are  not  decayed  and  cannot  bo  wanting  in  the  Church  of  God. 
There  must  either  be  no  Church,  or  else  these  must  remain ;  for  without 
these  no  Chiurch  can  continue.'** 

•  Bilflon,  "Perpetual  Government  of  Christ's  Church,"  chap.  ix.  p.  156.  Oxford 
edition,  1S42. 
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In  the  same  manner  Hooker  says : — 

"  lu  that  they  are  Christ's  ambassadors,  and  His  labourers,  who  should 
give  them  their  commissiou,  but  He  whose  most  iuward  affairs  they 
mauage  ?  Is  uot  God  alone  the  Father  of  spirits  1  Are  not  souls  the  pur- 
chase of  Jesus  Christ  %  What  angel  in  heaven  could  have  said  to  man,  as 
our  Lord  did  unto  Peter,  Feed  my  sheep,  preach,  baptize,  do  this  in  remem- 
brance of  me,  whose  sins  yo  retain  they  are  retained,  and  their  ofifences  in 
heaven  pardoned  whose  faults  you  shall  on  earth  forgive.f " 

Jeremy  Taylor  says : — 

^'  If  Antichrist  shall  exalt  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God,  and  in 
Scripture  none  but  Kings  and  Priests  are  sucli,  i>/i,  vocaii^  Diifacti^  I  think 
we  have  great  reason  to  be  suspicious  that  he  that  divests  both  of  their 
power  ....  does  the  work  of  Antichrist  for  him  ....  espe- 
cially ...  if  the  discipline  or  government,  which  Christ  hath  insti- 
tuted is  that  kingdom  by  which  He  governs  all  Christendom  .... 
when  they     .     .     .     .     throw  Christ  out  of  His  kingdom.'*  J 

Bishop  Beveridge,  speaking  of  the  succession  of  Bishops,  says : — 
"  By  which  means  the  same  Spirit  which  was  breathed  by  our  Lonl 
into  His  Apostles  is  together  with  their  office  transmitted  to  their 
lawful  successors  the  pastors  and  governors  of  our  Church  at  this 
time  ;  and  acts,  moves,  and  assists  at  the  administration  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  Apostolic  office  in  our  days  as  much  as  ever."§ 

Almost  any  amount*  of  quotations  might  be  added  from  Andre wes. 
Hall,  Laud,  Bramhall,  Hammond,  Pearson,  and  a  host  of*  others.  I 
will,  however,  add  but  one  more  witness,,  and  that  because  his  lan- 
guage is  identical  with  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  "  Csesarism  and 
Ultramontanism."  In  the  midst  of  the  controversy  between  Atter- 
bury  and  Wake  and  Kennet,  on  the  subject  of  the  Royal  Supremacy 
and  the  independence  of  the  Church,  Leslie,  one  of  the  best  defenders 
of  the  Church  of  England,  writes  thus  : — 

"  I  intend  not  to  interpose  in  this  dispute  ;  onlj'  this  use  I  have  to  make 
of  it,  that  both  i)artics  do  now  hai)pily  agree  in  the  original  and  inherent 
rights  of  the  (Jhurch  as  a  society  clistivct .  from  and  Indtjitiident  upon  the 
State,  even  when  the  State  is  (Jliristian.  This  Dr.  Kennet  does  fnmkly 
declare  to  be  the  chief  end  that  moved  him  to  write  his  book,  viz.,  *  to 
assert  the  nature  of  the  Christian  Church  as  a  society  endowed  with  funda- 
mental rights  to  preserve  its  own  being ;  and  among  these  a  right  for  the 
governors  to  assemble  and  agree  upon  the  common  measures  of  faith  and 
unity  as  at  first  independent  on  the  heathen,  so  even  now  on  the  Christian 
niagistmtc,  when  the  necessities  of  desertion  or  pei'secution  so  require.' 
The  Christian  Church  was  endowed  as  a  society  with  a  divine  right  of  pre- 
serving the  faitli  and  securing  the  discipline  that  sliould  be  necessary  tt» 
hinder  the  gates  of  hell  from  prevailing  against  her.  In  order  to  this  end 
the  Church  governors  had  authority  to  meet  and  consult  upon  all  ui^ut 
aflairs.'' 

t  Hooker,  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity,'*  Book  v.  section  77. 

t  "  Taylor  on  Episcopacy,'  introduction. 

g  Beveridge,  "  Sermon  on  Christ's  Presence." 
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Leslie  says  that  Kennet  quarrels  with  Atterbury,  because 

"  Ho  claims  no  divine  right ;  he  quotes  not  one  text  for  the  divine  right 
of  councils  ....  he  proposes  no  one  reason  for  the  necessity  of  such 
an  inherent  and  original  power  in  the  Church ;  he  does  not  labour  to  prove 
that  Christian  magistrates  cannot  retract  nor  a  national  clergy  recede  from 
antecedent  rights  ;  he  waives  the  Christian,  and  acts  only  the  Englishman. 
I  am  sorry  the  Church  of  England  has  come  to  that  pass,  that  to  assert  her 
only  rights  is  to  waive  the  Christian.  Have  not  our  laws  confirmed  to  her 
all  the  rights  belonging  to  a  Christian  Chimsh  ]  if  not,  sure  they  should  be 
mended." 

I  may  say  that  Leslie's  whole  work,  from  beginning  to  end,  aflSrms 
as  the  doctrine  of  the  Established  Church  of  England,  that  the 
Christian  Church,  and  the  Church  of  England  as  a  part  of  it,  is  a 
society  separate  from  all  civil  powers,  and  in  the  exercise  of  its. 
spiritual  oflSce  in  doctrine  and  discipline  independent  and  supreme. 
I  will,  therefore,  add  only  a  few  more  passages : — 

"  If  the  independence  of  the  Church  not  only  on  heathen  but  Christian 
magistrates  be  an  original,  inherent,  and  Divine  right,  with  which  Christ 
has  invested  her,  it  ought  always  to  be  maintained  :  good  princes  will  be 
most  willing  to  allow  it,  but  if  granted  to  them  others  will  not  part  with 
it ;  nor  will  they  endure  to  have  their  encroachments  on  the  rights  of  the 
Church  called  either  persecution  or  desertion ;  and  they  will  always  find 
time-servers  and  flatterers  to  support  them  in  it." 


He  says  it  is  the  duty  of  bishops  and  priests — 


"  To  tell  them  [civil  rulers],  and  not  to  fear  they  will  be  displeased 
at  it,  that  Christ  is  above  them  and  His  church  too,  and  independent  on 
them  :  that  they  themselves  are  part  of  her  flock,  and  so  subject  to  her 
disciphne,  and  in  that  capacity  as  well  as  any  other,  though  entirely  and 
without  resen-e,  subject  to  them  in  all  temporals." 

"  Again,  if  bishops  will  not  exercise  that  power,  which  Christ  has  given 
them,  they  are  accountable  to  their  Lord  for  it ;  but  they  cannot  give  it 
away  neither  from  themselves  nor  from  their  successors,  for  it  is  theirs  only 
to  use,  not  to  part  with."     .     .     . 

"  This  makes  short  work  with  the  submission  :  let  lawyers,  therefore 
look  to  it/  how  they  can  reconcile  it  with  this  great  and  fundamental  truth; 
if  not,  then  down  it  must  come.  The  bishops  are  no  ways  concerned  :  let 
them  try  whether  any  judge  in  Westminster  Hall  will  hold  up  an  Act  of 
Parliament  against  the  Gospel ;  or  say,  that  they  are  more  proper  judges 
of  the  Gospel  than  the  bishops.  Let  Erastus  show  his  face  without  a 
vizard  ;  it  is  the  only  way  to  overthrow  him  effectually.  You  need  not  be 
afraid  that  any  Christian  will  fall  in  love  with  him.  But  if  the  bishops 
will  submit  themselves  to  his  yoke,  who  can  speak  in  their  defence  1  Sonic 
would  let  them  go,  if  religion  did  not  go  with  them  ;  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  others  would  have  them  gone.  They  find  the  keys  of  their  discipline 
hung  at  the  belt  of  Erastus  ;  and  some  would  persuade  them  that  it  is  best 
80,  lest  Pharaoh  increase  their  burdens  ;  and  that  to  think  of  a  deliverance, 
is  to  put  a  sword  in  his  hand  to  slay  us  ! "  ^' 

There  is  nothing  contained  in  the  essay  of  "  CaBsarism  and  Ultra- 

•  Leslie,  "  Preface  to  the  Case  of  the  Begale  and  Pontificale."— Works,  vol.  iii. 
Oxford,  1832. 
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montanism "  more  explicit  than  these  passages.  They  assert  the 
divine  foundation,  the  divine  authority,  the  divine  office  of  the 
Church  in  doctrine  and  discipline,  its  judicial  office  by  the  power  of 
the  keys,  its  independence  of  the  State,  and  its  ultimate  and  supreme 
power  in  the  sphere  of  spiritual  things  over  all  civil  powers,  as  abun- 
dantly and  as  precisely  as  I  have  done.  The  relation  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  to  the  Crown  and  civil  power  has  always  been  justified 
in  the  following,  or  in  similar  terms.     They  have  said  : — 

"  1.  It  is  an  article  of  our  Baptismal  Faith,  that  the  Church  of 
Christ  is  a  Divine  Kingdom  ;  in  this  world,  but  not  of  it ;  governed 
by  its  Divine  Head  through  the  Pastors  whom  He  has  lineally  com- 
missioned to  feed  His  flock  ;  that  to  His  Church  He  entrusted  the 
custody  of  the  Faith  and  Holy  Sacmments  ;  or,  as  we  say,  of  doctrine 
and  discipline — with  full  spiritual  power  to  administer  and  to  rule 
in  all  things  pertaining  to  the  salvation  of  souls,  by  His  authority 
and  in  His  Name.  For  the  perpetuity  of  the  Church,  and  for  the 
presen'ation  of  the  Truth,  He  has  pledged  His  own  perpetual  pre- 
sence and  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spuit. 

"  From  all  which  revealed  promises  and  principles  of  His  Divine 
Kingdom,  it  follows  that  the  Church,  in  all  things  relating  to  the 
custody  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  possesses  a  sole,  supreme,  and 
final  power,  under  the  guidance  of  its  Divine  Head,  and  responsible 
to  Him  only. 

"  2.  And,  further,  we  believe  that  the  Church  in  England,  as  a 
member  or  province  of  this  divine  kingdom,  possesses  in  ^olidxvm, 
by  inherence  and  participation  in  the  whole  Church,  the  inheritance 
of  the  Divine  Tradition  of  Faith,  with  a  share  in  this  full  and  supreme 
custody  of  doctrine,  and  power  of  discipline,  partaking  for  support 
and  perpetuity,  in  its  measure  and  sphere,  the  same  guidance  as  the 
whole  Church  at  large,  of  which,  by  our  Baptism,  we  have  been 
made  members. 

"  3.  The  Church  in  England,  then,  being  thus  an  integral  whole, 
possesses  within  itself  the  fountain  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  and 
has  no  need  to  go  beyond  itself  for  succession,  orders,  mission,  juris- 
diction, and  the  office  to  declare  to  its  own  membei's,  in  matters  (tf 
Faith,  the  intention  of  the  Catholic  Church.  On  this  ground  alone 
the  present  relation  of  the  Church  in  England  to  the  Church  of  the 
East  and  of  the  West  can  be  justified.  We  trust  that  the  spiritual 
organization  of  the  Church,  which,  through  Saxon,  Norman,  and 
English  periods  of  our  history,  has  united  this  great  Christian  people, 
surviving  through  all  perils  and  mutilations,  contains  still  within 
itself  the  whole  doctrine  and  discipline,  the  Faith  and  Power 
descending  from  its  Divine  Head. 

"  So  far  from  exalting  the  insular  position  of  the  Church  in  England 
into  a  normal  state,  we  lament  the  unhappy  suspension  of  commu- 
nion which  divides  the  visible  Church  of  Christ     But  we  trust  that 
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as,  in  the  period  of  the  great  Western  schism,  the  Churches  of 
Spain,  France,  Germany,  and  many  others  were  compelled  to  fall 
back  within  their  own  limits,  and  to  rest  upon  the  full  and  integral 
power  which  by  succession  they  possessed  for  their  own  internal 
government ;  so  the  Church  in  England  has  continued  to  be  a  perfect 
member  of  this  Divine  Kingdom,  endowed  with  all  that  is  of 
necessity  to  the  valid  ministry  of  the  Faith  and  Sacraments  of 
Christ 

"  On  these  grounds  our  chief  writers  and  canonists  have  rested  the 
defence  of  the  English  Church,  and  it  is  of  vital  necessity  that  the 
principles  of  this  defence  should  not  be  violated. 

"  4.  By  this  we  see  at  once  what  is  the  office  and  relation  of  the 
Civil  Power  towards  the  Church  at  large,  and  in  England  in  par- 
ticular, namely,  to  protect,  uphold,  confirm,  and  further  this,  its  sole, 
supreme,  and  final  office,  in  all  matters  of  doctrine  and  discipline. 
The  joint  but  independent  action  of  the  spiritual  and  civil  powers 
from  our  earliest  history  may  be  ti'aced  through  the  succession  of 
our  Councils  and  Parliaments — the  king  expressing  and  exercising  the 
sum  of  the  civil  power,  the  Archbishop  of  the  Spiritual,*  of  which 
joint  action  the  celebrated  preamble  of  the  24th  of  Henry  VIII,  cap. 
12,  is  a  recital  and  proof. 

"  5.  The  Royal  Supremacy  is,  therefore,  strictly  and  simply  a  civil 
or  temporal  power  over  all  persons  and  causes  in  temporal  things, 
and  over  ecclesiastical  persons  and  causes  in  the  temporal  and  civil 
acddenta  attaching  to  them.  It  is  in  itself,  in  no  sense,  spiritual  or 
ecclesiastical — understanding  the  word  ecclesiastical  to  mean  any- 
thing beyond  a  civil  power  accidentally  applied  to  ecclesiastical 
persons  or  causes. 

**  An  Anglican  would  further  add,  that  he  knows  of  no  supremacy 
in  ecclesiastical  matters  inherent  in  the  civil  power  or  prince,  but 
either  (1)  such  power  as  all  princes,  Christian  or  heathen,  alike 
possess ;  or  (2)  such  as  has  been  received  by  delegation  from  the 
Church  itself. 

"As  to  the  first  or  original  prerogative,  Constantino,  before  his 
conversion,  had  as  full  a  supremacy  as  after  it ;  Julian,  after  his 
apostacy,  had  no  less.  St.  Augustine  says :  "  Qui  Augusto  imperium 
dedit  ipse  et  Neroni  .  .  .  qui  Constantino  Christiano  ipse  Apostatai 
Juliano."  t  The  supremacy  was  simply  a  supreme  dominion  of  power 
and  coercion  by  the  civil  sword. 

"  As  to  the  derived  or  delegated  supremacy,  it  amounts  to  no  more 
than  a  supreme  power  over  all  the  forms  and  processes  in  which  the 
ooerdve  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  in  Christian  states  has  been 
clothed.     It  is  neither  legislative  nor  judicial  by  way  of  discretion  or 


.*  Stmingfleet, "  Eoclesiastical  Cases;*  vol.  ii.  p.  91. 
t  S.  Aug.  de  CiYit  Dei,  lib.  v.  c.  21. 
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dete^^nhudion  I  in  any  matter  relating  to  the  faith  or  discipline  of 
the  Church." 

If  I  were  to  object  to  such  an  Anglican  argument,  that  the 
Convocations  and  tribunals  of  the  Established  Church  have  been  again 
and  again  violently  overborne  by  the  Crown  and  Parliament,  or  by  the 
Crown  in  Council,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  recent  decisions  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Gorham  and  in  the  case  of  the  Essays  and  Reviews,  he 
would  answer,  that  violence  does  not  make  law ;  and  that  though  the 
Established  Church  suffers  the  intrusion  of  false  doctrines,  that  does 
not  alter  its  spiritual  office ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  judges  of  the 
Privy  Council  recognize  that  spiritual  office  by  expressly  declaring 
that  they  are  incompetent  to  judge  as  to  the  tnUh  of  ainy  doctrine, 
and  use  their  jurisdiction  only  to  inquire  what  doctrines  may  legally 
be  held  and  taught  by  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church.  It  is 
not  my  purpose  now  to  point  out  the  reach  and  bearing  of  this 
answer  in  relation  to  Catholic  truth  and  unity.  I  addlice  it  only  to 
show,  that  theoretically  the  law  of  England  at  this  moment  recog- 
nizes the  spiritual  office  of  the  Church,  and  its  exclusive  competence 
in  determining  the  truth  of  doctrine,  and  therein  of  judging 
whether  and  when  its  spiritual  office  and  its  doctrines  are  invaded. 
It  was  therefore  strictly  accurate  to  say,  as  I  have  said,  that  the 
Established  Church  of  England  affirms  as  broad)}'-  as  I  did,  that  the 
Christian  Church  is  separate  from  all  civil  powei'S,  and  within  its  own 
spiritual  sphere  superior  to  them.  It  was,  I  believe,  a  profound 
consciousness  of  this  truth  which  caused  the  conspicuous  absence  of 
the  Anglican  clergy  from  the  late  meetings  at  St.  James's  Hall  and 
Exeter  Hall.  Self-respect  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  take  part 
in  stirring  up  a  No-Popery  cry,  and  the  consciousness,  that  the  Falck 
laws  arc  a  tyrannous  violation  of  the  Divine  constitution  and  office 
of  the  Church,  as  they  themselves  believe  it,  restrained  them  botli 
in  conscience  and  in  justice  from  countenancing  the  outrages  and 
persecution  of  the  Prussian  Government. 

In  thus  drawing  out  the  historical  and  legal  theory  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  in  its  relations  to  the  civil  power,  I  do  not  forget  that 
a  large  latitudinarian  and  rationalistic  section  of  its  members  would 
in  practice  refuse  its  spiritual  office  and  authority.  I  must,  however, 
affirm  that  the  still  larger  numbers  of  its  clergy  and  of  its  members 
who  hold  the  tlieory  and  principles  I  have  here  drawn  out  are  the  truer 
representatives  of  its  history  and  of  its  legal  rights.  Still  less  do  I 
forget  the  habitual  violations  of  these  rights  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
reigns,  for  three  hundred  years.  No  one  in  these  days  can  forget  for 
a  moment  the  Appeals  to  the  Crown  in  Council,  and  the  legalizing 
of  false  doctrine  within  the  Established  Church.     These  very  facts 

X  Bcveridge,  "  Synodicon  Prolegomena,"  torn.  i.  p.  1 1.  *'  Le^^Civilesnon  prsBoedere 
dcbent  sed  sequi  ecclesiastical.' 
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liave  brought  out  into  greater  relief  and  fuller  light  the  theory  and 
<;laims  of  the  Established  Church  as  it  exists  on  paper.  It  has, 
moreover,  spread  throughout  a  large  part  of  its  clergy  and  people  a 
<lesire  of  separation  from  the  Civil  Power  as  the  only  way  of  obtaining 
independence.  And  lastly,  it  has  called  forth  from  many  of  the 
liighest  and  best  minds  in  the  Establishment  an  outspoken  declaration 
that  they  do  not  and  will  not  recognize  the  sentences,  or  judgments,  or 

condemnations  of  the  Crown  in  Council  either  as  aflfecting  the  Anglican 

Establishment,  or  as  binding  in  any  way  upon  their  conscience. 

Such  men,  if  consistent,  may  one  day  form  a  Free  Kirk  in  England. 
11.  What  has  hitherto  been  proved  from  the  documents  of  the 

Established  Church  in  England  may  be  even  more  easily  proved  from 

the  documents  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland. 

"  Presbyter  is  but  Priest  writ  large. " 

In  the  first  chapter  of  the  Second  BQok  of  Discipline,  under  the 
title  of  Tlie  Kirkis  Jmnsdiction  is  of  God,  and  is  grouiulU  on  the 
Word,  we  read  : — 

"  The  Kirk  .  .  .  has  a  certain  power  granted  by  God  according  to 
the  which  it  uses  a  proper  jurisdiction  and  government  exercised  to  the 
comfort  of  the  whole  kirk.  This  power  ecclesiastical  is  an  authority  granted 
by  God  the  Father  through  the  Mediator  Jesus  Christ  unto  His  kirk 
gathered,  and  having  the  ground  in  the  Word  of  God  to  be  put  in  execution 
by  them,  unto  whom  the  Spiritual  government  of  the  kirk  by  lawful  calling 
'  is  oonmiitted. 

"  The  policy  of  the  kirk  flowing  from  this  power  is  an  order  or  form  of 
spiritual  government  which  is  exercised  by  the  members  appointed  thereto 
by  the  Word  of  God,  and  therefore  is  given  immediately  to  the  office-bearers, 
by  whom  it  is  exercised  to  the  weal  of  the  whole  body." 

Under  the  title  Tlte  Difference  betwixt  the  spiritual  and  civil 
jurisdiction,  we  read : — 

"  This  power  and  policy  ecclesiastical  is  different  and  distinct  in  the  own 
nature  from  that  power  and  policy  ecclesiastical  which  is  called  the  civil 
power,  and  appertains  to  the  civil  government  of  the  Commonwealth,  albeit 
they  be  both  of  God.     .    .     . 

"For  this  power  ecclesiastical  flows  immediateltf  from  God  and  the 
Mediator,  Jesus  Christ,  and  is  spiritual,  not  Imving  a  temporcd  head  on 
earth  but  only  Christ,  the  only  spiritual  king  and  governor  of  His  kirk. 

"  It  is  a  title  falsely  usiu^ped  by  Antichrist  to  call  himself  Head  of  the 
Kirk,  and  ought  not  to  be  attributed  to  angel  or  man,  of  what  estate  that 
ever  he  be,  saving  to  Christ,  the  only  Head  and  Monarch  of  the  Kirk. 

"  Therefore  this  power  and  policy  of  the  Kirk  should  lean  upon  the  Word 
immediately  as  the  ordy  ground  thereof,  and  should  be  taken  from  the  pure 
fountains  of,  the  Scriptures,  tli^  Kirk  liearing  tlie  voice  of  Christ  the  oidy 
Spiritual  king,  and  being  ruled  by  His  laws. 

"  Notwithstanding  as  the  ministers  and  others  of  the  ecclesiastical  estate 
are  subject  to  the  magistrate  civil,  so  ought  the  person  of  the  magistrate 
be  subject  to  the  Kirk  spiritually  and  ecclesiastical  government  And  the 
exercise  of  both  these  jurisdictions  cannot  stand  in  one  person  ordinarily. 
The  civil  power  is  called  the  power  of  the  sword,  and  the  other  the  power 
of  the  keys. 

VOL.  XXIII.  3  B 
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<'The  civil  power  should  command  the  spiritual  to* exercise  and  do  their 
office  according  to  the  Word  of  God  :  the  spiritual  rulers  should  require  the 
christian  magistrate  to  administer  justice  and  punish  vice,  and  to  maintain 
the  liberty  and  quietness  of  the  Kirk  within  their  bounds. 

''  The  magistrate  handles  external  things  only  and  actions  done  for  men, 
but  the  spiritual  ruler  judges  both  inward  affections  and  external  actions 
in  respect  of  conscience  by  the  Word  of  God. 

''  The  magistrate  neither  ought  to  preach,  minister  the  sacraments,*  nor 
execute  the  censiu*es  of  the  Kirk,  nor  yet  prescribe  any  rule  how  it  should 
he  done. 

"  Finally,  as  ministers  are  subject  to  the  judgment  and  punishment  of 
the  magistrate  in  external  things,  if  they  offend,  so  ought  the  magistrates 
to  submit  themselves  to  the  discipline  of  the  Chiuxh  if  they  transgress  in 
matters  of  conscience  and  religion." 

In  the  third  chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline  \s  prescribed 
how  persons  ai*e  admitted  to  ecclesiastical  office.  Besides  the  inward 
calling  of  God,  is  required  the  outward  calling  of  the  Kirk  ;  and  this 
has  two  parts — election  and  ordination.  In  the  election  must  be  the 
judgment  of  the  eldership  and  the  consent  of  the  congregation.  No 
intrusion  contrary  to  these  two  conditions  is  valid. 

In  the  tenth  chapter,  Of  the  Office  of  a  Christian  Magistivte  in 
the  Kirk,  Christian  Princes  are  said  to  be 

'^Holden  to  advance  the  Kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  be  npurishers  of 
the  Kirk,  to  maintain,  foster,  uphold,  and  defend  it  against  all  hurt  .  •  . 
Also  to  assist  and  maintain  the  discipline  of  the  Kirk,  and  punish  them 
civilly  that  will  not  obey  the  censure  of  the  same  tdthout  confounding 
always  tlie  one  jurisdiction  t^ith  tlt^  other.  ...  To  make  laws  and  con- 
stitutions agreeable  to  God's  Word,  for  advancement  of  the  Kirk  and  policy 
thereof :  without  usurping  anything  that  pertains  not  to  the  civil  swon^ 
but  belongs  to  the  offices  that  are  merely  ecclesiastical,  as  is  the  ministry  of 
the  Word  and  Sacraments,  using  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  the  spiritual 
execution  thereof,  or  any  part  of  the  power  of  the  spiritual  keys  which  our 
Master  gave  to  the  AjMstles  and  their  true  successors.*' 

We  have  here  in  the  amplest  terms  the  separate  existence  of  the 
spiritual  power,  its  independence,  its  direct  authority  derived  firom 
its  own  Head,  its  supremacy  within  its  o\vn  sphere  over  the  civil 
State  and  its  rulers,  its  exclusive  power  to  make  spiritual  laws,  to 
pronounce  spiritual  judgments,  to  elect  and  ordain  its  own  ministers, 
in  absolute  independence  of  all  persons  and  powers  of  the  civil  State, 
and  its  right  to  invoke  the  secular  arm  to  enforce  by  civil  process  the 
discipline  and  the  judgments  in  which  it  admits  neither  of  appeal  nor 
review. 

It  would  be  waste  of  time  to  trace  out  the  history  of  the  Kirk, 
since  tliese  decrees  were  made.  It  gave  pretty  good  evidence  of  its 
indepei;idence  and  supremacy  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  it 
bound  kings  in  chains  and  nobles  in  links  of  iron.  It  vindicated 
these  great  laws  of  liberty  of  conscience  by  noble  histories  of  suffering 
unto  bonds  and  death  under  the  persecutions  of  Charles  II. 

III.  Direct  and  explicit  as  the  evidence  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  is  in 
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proof  of  my  assertion,  the  witness  of  the  Free  Kirk  is  still  more  decisive. 
Between  the  Established  Elirk  and  the  Free  Kirk  there  is  no  particle 
of  difference  either  in  doctrine  or  discipline ;  the  sole  cause  of  the 
Disruption  was  the  refusal  of  the  Free  Kirk  to  recognise  the  juris- 
diction of  any  civil  court  in  the  call  of  ministers.  They  regarded  the 
acquiescence  of  the  Established  Kirk  in  the  claims  of  the  civil  courts 
to  be  at  variance  with  their  duty  towards  Christ,  and  fatal  to  the  in- 
dependence of  His  Church.  On  the  18th  of  May,  1843,  four  hundred 
and  seventy-four  ministers,  headed  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  accompanied  by 
a  great  body  of  elders  and  multitudes  of  people,  separated  themselves 
from  the  Established  Kirk.  By  that  act  they  revived  in  all  their 
precision  and  intensity  the  principles  of  spiritual  independence  and 
supremacy  declared  by  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline, 

lY.  Lastly,  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  trace  the  history  of  what 
are  called  the  Free  Churches  of  England.  They  came  into  existence 
by  a  refusal  of  the  Royal  Supremacy  in  religious  and  ecclesiastical 
matters.  This  one  principle  of  spiritual  independence  and  liberty  of 
conscience  within  the  sphere  of  religion  has  created  the  Brownists, 
the  Puritans,  the  Presbyterians,  the  Independents,  the  Baptists,  and 
all  Nonconformists  of  every  name.  For  this  one  principle  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  they  suffered  civil  disfranchisement,  penalties, 
imprisonment,  capital  punishment,  exile,  contempt,  and  every  form  of 
contumely  and  privation  galling  to  upright  and  honourable  men.  In 
all  these  sufferings  they  had  companions,  who,  though  differing  from 
them  in  the  most  sacred  truths,  nevertheless  agreed  with  them  in 
this,  that  the  faith  and  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  are  "  neither 
of  men  nor  by  men,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  that  the  authority 
of  Revealed  Truth  is  supreme  over  all  civil  powers.  Nonconformists 
and  Catholics  lay  boimd  in  the  same  prisons  and  suffered  on  the 
same  scaffold,  and  notwithstanding  their  wide  divergence  of  faith,  in 
this  point  at  least  they  suffered  for  the  same  cause. 

It  would  be  easy  to  go  on  multiplying  historical  evidence  of  what 
I  have  affirmed,  but  I  think  that  enough  has  been  already  offered  to 
justify  the  main  assertion,  which  has  caused  the  criticism  of  Mr. 
Stephen.  I  had  said  :  "  All  freedom  of  soul  and  conscience  in  men, 
in  families,  and  in  states,  comes  from  the  limitation  of  the  civil 
power ;  but  the  limitation  of  the  civil  power  can  only  come  from 
superior  authority.  That  superior  authority  is  not  in  the  order  of 
material  power,  but  of  Divine  right.  The  limitation  which  ha.s 
changed  CsBsarism  into  Christian  Monarchy  is  Law  ;  and  that  Law 
the  Law  of  God,  represented,  expounded,  applied  upon  earth  by  an 
authority  of  His  own  creation,  and  by  judicial  powers  of  His  own 
del^;ation."  These  words  read  like  a  quotation  from  the  Second. 
Book  of  Dadpli/ne,  or  from  the  Anglican  Leslie.  There  is  not  a 
syllable  which  does  not  fall  within  the  limits  of  the  Free  Kirk  of 
Scotland. 

3  B  2 
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I  further  affirmed  what  follows :  '*  Now  what  I  have  here 
isUltramontanism.but  itisnotUltiamontanism  alone;  itisChristiaiulif 
as  it  has  been  held  by  all  men  in  all  ages,  by  Catholics  and  by  Ko- 
testants  alike,  by  Ultramontanes  and  Gallicans,  by  Anglicans  imd  \tj 
Presbyterians,  by  the  Free  Churches  of  England,  whose  noble  zsA 
pathetic  liistory  has  just  been  written  on  the  eve,  as  I  fear,  of  their 
apostacy  from  the  high  and  heroic  spirit  of  their  founders  and  fathers 
in  patience  and  fidelity  to  the  great  law  of  Christian  liberty  in  Jesus 
Christ." 

I  then  added  : — That  Ultramontanism  consists 

1.  In  the  separation  of  the  two  powers  (spiritual  and  civil),  and  the 
vesting  them  in  different  persons ; 

2.  In  claiming  for  the  Church  the  sole  right  to  define  doctrines  of 
faith  and  morals;  and  , 

3.  To  fix  the  limits  of  its  own  jurisdiction  in  that  sphere. 

I  affirm  then  once  more,  that  these  three  principles  are  held  by  Angli- 
cans, by  Presbyterians,  by  Nonconformists  of  eveiy  name  ;  and;  further, 
that  they  are  of  the  substance  of  Christianity  :  that  no  man  can  deny 
anyone  of  them  without  denyhig  the  office  and  even  the  existence  of  the 
Christian  Church,  or  without  affirming  the  preposterous  and  mon- 
strous doctrine,  that  the  revelation  of  Divine  Truth  is  to  be  judged 
and  disposed  of  by  Royal  mandates,  legislative  enactments,  and  civil 
tribunals,  which  is  the  lowest  and  basest  form  of  Erastianism.  Cxijm 
Regio  ejtta  Religio,  Surely  this  is  a  denial  of  Revelation  altogether. 
Why  not  say  so  at  once  ? 

I  therefore  affirm  again  that  every  Christian,  who  believes  that 
Christianity  is  a  Divine  Revelation,  must  also  believe  that  a  Divine 
Revelation  is  independent  of  all  civil  authorities,  and  is  dependent 
upon  the  authority  of  God  alone,  whether  that  Divine  Authority 
make  itself  known  by  its  own  action  in  the  isolated  conscience  of 
each  individual  man,  or  in  the  assembly  of  each  Christian  sect,  or  in 
the  congregation  of  a  Presbytery,  or  by  the  acts  of  an  Episcopate,  or 
by  the  voice  of  the  Visible  Head  of  the  Universal  Chiurch.  The 
forms,  indeed,  are  different ;  the  principle  is  one  and  the  same.  The 
Revelation  of  God  is  sustained  and  promulgated  to  the  world  by  the 
authority  of  God  Himself,  in  independence  of  all  civil  authorities, 
and  in  supremacy  over  them  all 

This  is  the  claim  I  have,  therefore,  made  for  the  Catholic  Church, 
abstracting  from  all  forms  of  visible  order  and  external  polity ;  and 
I  submit  that  Mr.  Stephen's  third  thesis  is  maintained  explicitly  by 
the  Anglican  Establishment,  the  Established  Kirk,  the  Free  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  and  by  all  Nonconformists  in  both  countries  :  namely,  that 
"  Jesus  Christ  established  a  Church  with  the  constitution  (visible  or 
invisible)  and  powers  which  I  claim  for  my  Church."  The  answer 
"We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  men,"  carries  the  whole  claim  of 
Divine  authority.  Henry  Edward, 

Archhialwp  of  Weatminstei*. 


THE  EVOLUTION  HYPOTHESIS,  AND  THE  ORIGIN 

OF  LIFK 


PART  II. 


HAVING  endeavoured  to  show  how  very  inconsistent  is  the  view  of 
certain  leading  Evolutionists,  that  Archebiosis  was  limited  to  the 
earliest  stage  or  stages  of  the  prodigious  period  during  which  living 
things  have  flourished  upon  the  earth's  surface  ;  and  also  how  irrecon- 
cilable such  a  notion  is  with  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  multitudes  of 
almost  structureless  organisms  at  the  present  day,  let  us  now  turn  to 
a  brief  consideration  of  the  evidence  which  is  considered  by  many  to 
prove  the  present  occurrence  of  Archebiosis.  In  other  words,  let  us 
consider  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  may  go  to  assure  the 
Evolutionist  that  he  need  postulate  no  arbitraiy  infringement  of  the 
uniformity  of  nature,  and  that  living  matter,  like  other  kinds  of  matter, 
comes  into  being  by  virtue  of  the  same  laws  or  molecular  properties 
as  suffice  to  regulate  its  growth. 

When  Professor  Huxley  delivered  his  celebrated  Inaugural  Address 
before  the  British  Association  in  1870,  by  disregarding  the  consider- 
ation of  adverse  facts,  and  bringing  to  the  front  a  long  chain  of 
evidence  on  a  subject  which  had  only  a  very  subordinate  importance 
for  the  ai-gument,  he  did  his  best  to  convince  the  public  that  there 
was  no  evidence  justifying  a  belief  in  the  pi-esent  occurrence  of 
Archebiosis — and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  doctrine  omne  vivuvi 
ex  vivo  was  still,  not  only  in  the  ascendant,  but  "  victorious  along 
the  whole  line."     He  showed,  by  what  doubtless  appeared  to  the 
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majority  of  his  audience  a  brilliantly  conclusive  chain  of  evidence, 
that  the  sole  cause  of  putrefaction  in  certain  experimental  fluids  was, 
as  maintained  by  Pasteur,  their  unperceived  contamination  with 
atmospheric  germs.  Professor  Huxley,  however,  fell  into  the  e^ror 
which  M.  Pasteur  had  previously  committed — ^he  ascribed  to  the 
presence  and  influence  of  germs  of  Bacteria,  phenomena  which  have 
now  been  shown  to  be  producible,  and  actually  produced  in  many 
instances,  by  the  mere  dead  organic  particles  which  the  air  contains 
in  such  abundance.  Speaking  of  living  Bacteria  germs.  Professor 
Huxley  summed  up  by  sajdng : — "  Considering  their  lightness  and  the 
wide  diffusion  of  the  organisms  which  produce  them,  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  that  they  should  not  be  suspended  in  the  atmosphere  in 
myriads."  Had  Professor  Huxley  himself  made  some  careful  and 
discriminating  experiments  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  he  might  have 
found  that  the  supposed  impossibility  of  conception  was  entirely 
delusive.  Again,  it  is  well  known  that  Professor  Huxley  did  at  the 
time  discredit  the  now  admitted  fact  that  Bacteria  will  appear  in 
sealed  flasks  (containing  suitable  fluids)  whose  air  has  been  expelled 
by  boiling,*  He  discredited  this  fact  because  he  believed  that 
Bacteria  must  have  been  destroyed  by  the  process  of  boiling — ^and 
because  he  was  unwilling  to  believe  that  they  could  be  produced  de 
novo.  He  went,  as  we  have  seen,  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  would 
rather  discredit  scientific  evidence  concerning  the  destructive  influence 
of  heat  upon  living  matter,  than  believe  in  the  present  occurrence  of 
a  life-evolution  similar  to  that  which  he  postulates  for  the  past — 
although  unable  to  assign  any  valid  reason  for  making  8U9h  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  evolutional  potentialities  of  the  present  and 
those  assumed  to  exist  in  an  unknown  past. 

What  then  has  been  the  subsequent  progress  of  events  ?  In  the 
first  place  it  has  been  shown  by  Professor  Burden  Sanderson,  myself, 
and  others,  that  living  Bacteria  germs  are  not  diffused  through  the 
air  to  any  appreciable  extent,  t  and  this  is  now  a  very  widely  accepted 
doctrine,  in  spite  of  its  being,  as  Professor  Huxley  imagined,  an 
impossible  conception.  Secondly,  the  fact  which  he  discredited  of 
the  appearance  of  Bacteria  in  closed  flasks  after  the  boiling  of  their 
contents,  has  been  fully  substantiated  by  Professor  Sanderson,  Pro- 
fessor Huizinga,  and  others.  They  have  satisfied  themselves  as  to 
the  correctness  of  my  statements,  and  have  foimd  that  swarms  of 
Bacteria  will  appear  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  within  sealed  ex- 
perimental flasks,  whose  fluids  have  been  previously  boiled.  Mean- 
while it  has  been  shown,  and  is  believed  by  biologists  generally,  that 
the  briefest  exposure  to  the  influence  of  boiling  water  (212**  F.)  is 
destructive  to  sJl  living  matter.  Whilst  those  who  have  attempted 
acciurately  to  define  the  precise  degree  of  heat  which  suffices  to  kill 

♦  Naiwt,  Sep.  15, 1870,  p.  408.^ 

f  «  Beginnings  of  Life,"  1872,  vol  ii.  p.  6. 
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the  lower  infusorial  organisms  have  invariably  found  that  none  of 
them  could  survive  exposure  to  a  temperature  of  140°  F.  for  five 
minutes  *  Indeed  all  the  simplest  forms  which  can  be  individually 
watched  are  found  to  be  killed  when  suddenly  exposed  to  tempera- 
tures below  131°  F.,  and  Max  Schultzet  has  found  that  many  of 
them  perish  even  at  or  below  122°  F. 

But  if  living  protoplasm  is  certainly  destroyed  by  sudden  exposure 
to  a  temperature  of  140°  F.  when  in  the  moist  state,  irrespective  of 
the  nature  of  the  fluid  in  which  it  may  be  immersed ;  and  if  living 
matter  of  tfi^  same  kind  will  constantly  make  its  appearance  in  many 
suitable  fluids — safely  protected  from  contamination — within  a  few 
days  after  the  fluids  have  been  exposed  to  the  very  much  more  de- 
structive temperature  of  212°  F.  (to  say  nothing  of  still  higher  grades 
of  heat),  what  conclusion  can  be  dra>vn  by  men  of  science  but  that 
Archebiosis  still  occurs — that  living  matter,  like  crystalline  matter, 
is  still  capable  of  arising  de  novo,  or  independently  of  pre-existing 
germs  ?  The  Evolutionist's  belief  in  the  uniformity  of  nature  becomes 
still  further  justified  by  evidence. 

Stripped  from  all  unnecessary  and  unessential  complications,  such 
is  our  present  state  of  knowledge  on  this  problem  as  to  the  present 
occurrence  or  non-occurrence  of  Archebiosis.  It  is  easy,  of  course, 
for  any  person  who  does  not  investigate  a  subject  for  himself,  and  who 
continues  to  disregard  the  investigations  of  othei*s  as  long  as  their 
results  are  opposed  to  views  which  he  may  chance  to  have  adopted, 
to  continue  unshaken  by  the  course  of  events.  But  it  is  none  the 
less  rash  and  disingenuous  for  him  to  renew  (without  comment  or 
rectification)  the  proclamation  that  his  particular  view  is  still  "victo- 
rious along  the  whole  line,"  after  the  inexorable  logic  of  facts  has 
shown  it  to  be  otherwise.  J  Later  in  the  day  Professor  Huxley  may, 
perchance,  learn  more  readily  to  distinguish  the  diflference  between 
"  marking  time  *'  and  marching.  Again,  many  of  those  who  do  not 
fully  believe  in  the  Evolution  Hypothesis,  and  who  still  cling  to  a 
"  vitalistic  *'  philosophy  more  or  less  fully,  appear  bewildered,  if  not 
terrified,  by  the  conclusion  which  stubborn  facts  threaten  to  force 
upon  them.  They  behave  in  the  most  inconsistent  manner,  and  in 
dealing  with  these  facts  which  imperil  their  old  prepossessions,  they 
find  it  convenient  to  forget  •  for  the  time  and  occasion  the  ordinary 
rules  of  scientific  research.  Although  the  turning  point  of  the  whole 
question  as  to  the  present  occuixence  or  non-occurrence  of  Archebiosis 
must  obviously  depend  upon  the  precise  temperature  at  which  living 
matter  ceases  to  live,  none  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  a  belief  inuts 
present  occurrence,  and  have  taken  part  in  the  controversy,  will  fairly 

*  Proceedings  of  Royal  Society,  No.  145  (1873),  pp.  325—331. 
t  Das  Protoplasma,  1868,  p.  G3. 

t  See  Professor  Huxley's  "  Critiques  and  Addresses,"  1873,  with  his  remarks  on 
this  subject  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Preface. 
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face  this  all-important  part  of  the  question.  They  are  alert  enough 
to  realize  their  danger.  For  those  who  have  admitted  the  fact  that 
Bacteria  will  appear  in  previously-boiled  fluids  would  have  no  possible 
loop-hole  for  escape,  if  they  also  found  the  facts  I  have  mentioned 
concerning  the  thermal  death-point  of  Bacteria,  and  living  matter 
generally,  to  be  correct.  Hence  they  studiously  avoid  investigating 
or  ever  writing  anything  definite  upon  this  part  of  the  subject. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  enormous  weight  of  prejudice  and  pre- 
possession against  views  which  they  are  themselves  unwilling  to 
admit ;  taking  advantage  also  of  collateral  complexities  with  which 
the  subject  is  unavoidably  beset,  they  succeed,  either  knowingly  or 
unwittingly,  in  introducing  confusion  into  their  treatment  of  the 
question  by  dealing  with  side-issues  as  though  they  were  essentials. 
They  thus  contrive  to  escape  detection  (like  cuttle-fish  behind  the 
clouds  produced  by  their  own  ink),  so  that  the  confusion  and  inco- 
herence of  their  argument  remains  undiscovered  by  a  large  majority 
of  their  readers. 

Well  may  Sir  John  Herschel  have  said,*  when  speaking  of  the  use 
and  abuse  of  hypotheses,  that  .*'  a  bigoted  adherence  to  them,  or, 
indeed,  to  peculiar  views  of  any  kind,  in  opposition  to  facts  as  they 
arise,  is  the  bane  of  all  philosophy."  Well,  indeed,  will  it  be  for 
Science  generally,  or  the  Cause  of  Truth,  when  her  followers  in 
all  departments  learn  more  fully  to  act  in  accordance  with  wise 
precepts  such  as  these  t  : — "  Experience  once  recognized  as  the 
fountain  of  all  our  knowledge  of  nature,  it  follows  that  in  the  study 
of  nature  and  its  laws,  we  ought  at  once  to  make  up  our  minds  to 
dismiss  as  idle  prejudices,  or  at  least  suspend  as  premature,  any  pre- 
conceived notion  of  what  might  or  what  ought  to  be  the  ordeV  of 
nature  in  any  proposed  case,  and  content  ourselves  with  obser\ing, 
as  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  what  is.  To  experience  we  refer  as  the  only 
ground  of  all  physical  enquir}^  But  before  experience  itself  can  be 
used  with  advantage,  there  is  one  preliminary  step  to  make,  which 
depends  wholly  on  ourselves  :  it  is  the  absolute  dismissal  and  clearing 
the  mind  of  all  prejudice,  from  whatever  source  arising,  and  the  deter- 
mination to  stand  or  fall  by  the  result  of  a  direct  appeal  to  facts  in  the 
first  instance,  and  of  strict  logical  deduction  from  them  afterwards." 

Having  been  compelled  by  experimental  evidence  and  observation 
to  believe  in  the  present  occurrence  of  Archebiosis  and  Heterogenesis 
— and  having  already  attempted  to  show  that  this  conclusion  is  more 
harmonious  with  the  generally-accepted  body  of  scientific  doctrine 
than  that  which  it  supplants — I  will  now  endeavour  to  lay  before 
the  reader  some  of  the  principal  and  most  interesting  consequences 
resulting  from  this  recognition  of  natural  uniformity.  This  I  will 
attempt  to  do  in  as  short  a  space  as  is  compatible  with  my  object  of 

♦  "  Discourse  on  the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy,'*  r«  204. 
t  irffw,  p.  71). 
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giving  the  intelligent  reader  some  notion  of  the  general  scope  and 
nature  of  the  biological  doctrines  which  recent  experiments  and 
observations  seem  to  force  upon  us.  A  detailed  statement  of  the 
facts  and  reasons  upon  which  the  following  views  are  based,  may  be 
found  by  those  who  desire  it  elsewhere  * 

Living  matter  is  constantly  being  formed  de  novo  in  obedience  to 
the  same  laws  and  tendencies  as  those  which  determitie  all  the  more 
simple  chemical  combinations.  The  qualities  which  we  summarize 
under  the  word  "  life  "  are  in  all  cases  due  to  the  combined  mole- 
cular actions  and  properties  of  the  aggregate  which  displays  them, 
just  as  the  properties  which  we  include  under  the  word  "magnetism" 
are  due  to  particular  modes  of  collocation  which  have  been  assumed 
by  the  molecules  of  iron. 

Living  matter  is  especially  characterized  by  the  complexity  of  its 
molecules  ajid  their  state  of  continual  intestine  movement.  This 
peculiarity,  as  well  as  other  related  qualities,  make  the  simplest 
aggregates  of  such  matter  especially  prone  to  undergo  those  secondary 
structural  re-anangements  which  all  plastic  and  homogeneous  masses 
of  matter  are  liable  to  exhibit.  And  although  in  the  case  of  living 
matter  these  re-arrangements  manifest  themselves  by  producing 
what  we  call  "  organization,'*  still  the  forms  and  structures  which 
many  of  the  lowest  organisms  tend  to  assume  are  entirely  referrible 
to  the  polarity  of  their  molecules— just  as  the  forms  of  crystals  are 
the  results  of  similar,  though  simpler,  polarities. 

And,  speaking  generally,  the  complexity  of  organization  attainable 
by  the  lower  animal  forms  gi^adually  tends  to  increase  as  the  masses 
of  matter  from  which  new  forms  are  to  develop  increase  in  size, 
owing  apparently  to  the  multiplication  of  effects  that  may  be  induced 
by  the  production  of  several  series  of  molecular  re-arrangements 
within  the  larger  aggregates.  The  changes  progress,  however,  in 
each  case  till  a  condition  of  moving  equilibrium  is  established  between 
the  sum  total  of  molecular  actions  taking  place  within  the  living 
aggregate  and  the  forces  of  its  environment. 

The  power  of  undergoing  spontaneous  division  (fission  or  gemma- 
tion), which  is  manifested  by  living  matter,  and  upon  which  all  the 
phehomena  of  "  reproduction  "  depend,  is  appaiently  one  of  its  most 
fundamental  properties,  though  it  is  in  itself  a  result  of  that  molecular 
mobility  and  complexity  to  which  we  have  previously  refen^ed. 

And  it  is  this  same  molecular  mobility  which  makes  an  aggre- 
gate of  living  matter,  in  the  form  of  a  simple  organism,  very  prone 
to  undergo  changes  in  its  intimate  constitution — either  *' spon- 
taneously,*' or  under  the  incidence  of  a  known  change  in  external 
forces.     Some  new  conditions  may  not  visibly  affect  it,  others  may 

•  »*  The  Beginmnga  of  Life/'  2  voIf.,  1872. 
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cause  its  "  deatli,"  whilst  others  again  may  affect  it  only  to  such 
extent  as  to  bring  about  some  modification  of  its  molecular  constita^ 
tion,  which,  by  reason  of  an  altered  polarity,  entails  a  more  or  lett 
marked  transformation  of  form  and  stmcture  (Heterogenesis). 

Thus  the  maiTellous  convertibility  of  lower  organisms,  theii 
ability  to  undergo  self-multiplication,  and  their  tendency  to  become 
(under  favourable  conditions)  more  complexly  organized,  are  all 
necessary  consequences  of  those  physical  doctrines  concerning  "  life," 
the  truth  of  which  is  deemed  to  have  been  established  by  previously- 
recorded  experiments. 

These  myriads  of  lowest  forms  of  life,  multiplying  only  by  pro- 
cesses of  fission  and  gemmation,  constitute  an  inextricably-tangled 
plexus  of  more  or  less  convertible  animal  or  vegetal  forms  (corre- 
spondiDg  pretty  closely  with  the  Protista  of  Professor  Haeckel)  which, 
though  often  reappearing,  are  for  the  most  part  evanescent  and 
transitory  states,  either  of  comparatively  new-bom  living  matter,  or 
of  portions  of  matter  which  have  become  individualized  by  hetero- 
genetic  processes  occurring  in  the  substance  of  the  higher  forms  <rf 
life.  But,  howsoever  derived,  such  forms  constitute  a  vast  assemblage 
of  "Ephemeromorphs"  amongst  which  Heterogenesis  occura  almost 
as  frequently  as  Homogenesis.* 

Gradually,  however,  the  first  traces  of  those  processes  of  "  conjuga- 
tion "  and  of  internal  gemmation  begin  to  manifest  themselves,  which 
subsequently  become  perfected  into  "  sexual "  modes  of  reproduction. 

And  when  animal  and  vegetal  organisms  manifesting  that  cyclical 
homogenesis  known  as  "alternate  generation,"  appear  upon  the  scene, 
and  with  them  those  simpler  allies  (formed  from  large  germs),  which 
undergo  a  direct  process  of  development,  we  j&rst  begin  to  obtain 
such  regularly-recurring  and  definite  assemblages  of  animal  and 
vegetal  forms  as  are  usually  grouped  under  the  name  of  "  species." 

Until  such  assemblages  of  repeating  individuals  make  their 
appearance — that  is,  until  Homogenesis  becomes  the  rule — the  "  laws 
of  Heredity "  can  scarcely  be  said  to  come  into  operation.  Hence, 
the  complexly-interrelated  individuals  constituting  this  vast  under- 
lying plexus  of  Infusorial  and  Cryptogamic  life  must  remain 
wholly  uninfluenced,  so  far  as  their  form  and  structure  are  concerned, 
by  what  Mr.  Darwin  has  termed  "  Natural  Selection."  Such  vege- 
tal and  animal  organisms,  however,  gradually  tend  to  become 
more  and  more  complex.  An  ascending  development  takes  place ; 
and  as  this  occurs,  the  causes  which  originally  sufficed  to  detenoiine 
their  form  and  structure,  and  which  for  a  time  continue  to  induce 
comparatively  rapid  and  marked  deviations,  become  less  and  less 
capable  of  bringing  about  stiiictural  modifications  during  the  life  of 

*  The  song  of  the  Ephemeromorphs  might  be,  in  the  words  of  Ovid, 
**  Corpora  vertuntur ;  nee  quod  f uimusve,  sumusve, 
Gras  erimus." 
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the  individuaL  Changes  which  are  now  less  rapidly  accomplished  have 
to  be  perfected  in  a  succession  of  individuals.  Thus  is  the  operation 
initiated  of  those  subtle  and  more  slowly  modifying  agencies  which 
have  been  so  admirably  illustrated  by  Mr.  Darwin. 

But  amongst  specific  forms  of  slight  complexity,  the  influence  of 
Natural  Selection  as  a  modifying  agent  is  probably  much  less  impor- 
tant than  it  is  amongst  more  active  and  complex  animal  forms  ;  and 
in  all  cases  its  action  in  producing  change  may  be  assisted  by  "  spon- 
taneous "  internal  changes  in  the  molecular  activity  of  certain  parts 
of  the  organism,  or  by  other  internal  changes  more  obviously  induced 
by  modifications  in  the  sum-total  of  "  external  conditions  "  acting 
upon  the  organism. 

Each  cause  of  specific  modification,  however,  whether  acting  alone 
or  in  concert  with  one  of  the  other  producers  of  internal  change,  can 
only  come  into  play  in  subordination  to  the  ever-potent  laws  of 
"  organic  polarity,"  by  which  a  multiplication  of  effects  is  apt  to  be 
induced. 

In  addition  to  these  conclusions  concerning  the  present  order  of 
events,  we  seem  warranted  in  drawing  the  following  speculative 
deductions  concerning  the  past : — 

An  elemental  origin  of  living  matter  similar  to  that  which  takes 
place  at  the  present  day,  and,  in  addition,  all  the  related  heterogenetic 
phenomena,  have  probably  been  taking  place  on  the  surface  of  our  globe 
since  the  far  remote  period  when  such  matter  was  first  engendered. 

The  countless  mjrriads  of  living  units  which  have  been  evolved 
in  different  ages  of  the  world's  history  must,  in  each  period,  have 
given  rise  to  innumerable  multitudes  of  what  have  been  called  "  trees 
of  life,"  branching  out  into  animal  and  vegetal  forms  of  almost  incon- 
ceivable variety.  Myriads  of  these  "trees,"  including  all  their 
branches  and  innumerable  ramifications,  may  have  wholly  died  out 
during  the  many  vicissitudes  of  the  earth's  surface  and  the  long  laps  3 
of  ever-fruitful  ages  ;  though  the  descendants  or  ultimate  ramifica- 
tions of  some  of  such  trees — dating  back  to  quite  different  and 
perhaps  far-distant  epochs — may  still  survive.  How  far,  however,  the 
roots  of  any  of  the  "  trees  "  from  which  the  existing  higher  forms  of 
life  are  derived,  may  have  extended  back  into  the  depths  of  geologic 
time^  we  are  utterly  unable  to  estimate. 

Throughout  all  this  life-evolving  period  of  the  history  of  our  globe, 
the  progreas  of  "  organization  "  seems  to  have  been  essentially  similar. 
And  that  this  should  be  so,  seems  readily  explicable  by  the  considera- 
tion that  living  things,  both  as  regards  their  origin  and  their  subse- 
quent differentiation  or  development,  are  the  immediate  products  of 
ever-acting  natural  laws  or  material  properties.  They  should  act 
therefore  now  as  they  have  ever  done,  and  so  produce  almost  similar 
effects. 

The  lower  the  forms  of  life — that  is,  the  nearer  they  are  to  their 
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source — the  gi'eater  seems  to  have  been  the  similarity  amongst  those 
"vvhich  have  been  produced  in  diflfercnt  ages — just  as  the  lowest  forms 
are  now  similar  in  all  regions  of  the  earth.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
longer  any  particular  "  tree  of  life  '*  has  lived  (of  which  there  have 
been  countless  multitudes  born  in  each  age),  the  wider  may  be  the 
divergence  of  form  presented  by  the  ultimate  outgrowths  of  any  two 
of  them,  or  of  outgi-owths  of  similar  rank  produced  from  trees  which 
have  developed  during  different  ages — especially  when  the  assem- 
blages of  organisms  constituting  one  of  these  ideal  trees,  have  lived 
under  the  influence  of  any  unusual  set  of  telluric  conditions. 

The  "  vertebrate  "  grade  of  organization  wxxy  have  been  many  times 
attained  by  ultimate  branches  of  different  "  trees  of  life."  But  how 
long  or  when  the  particular  "  tree  of  life,"  from  one  of  the  branches 
of  which  Man  was  developed,  appeared  upon  the  earth,  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  say. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  positive  portions  of  the  above  doctrines — 
those  portions  which  are  based  upon  observation  and  experiment  in 
addition  to  having  a  strictly  logical  deductive  warrant — whenever 
they  are  thoroughly  accepted,  must  suflBce  to  revolutionize  the  founda- 
tions of  Zoological  and  Botanical  science.  We  should,  therefore,  be 
prepared  to  scrutinize  our  position  most  carefully,  before  committing 
ourselves  to  any  such  fundamental  change  of  doctrine.  This  may, 
perhaps,  best  be  done  by  omitting  for  the  moment  all  special  con- 
Kideration  of  the  significance  and  value  of  the  "  cmcial  instance " 
which  in  my  opinion  suffices  to  settle  the  question.  We  may  take 
many  other  wide-reaching  facts,  and  confronting  them  with  the  old 
and  with  the  new  hypothesis,  we  may  test  the  relative  value  of  these 
simply  as  hypotheses — that  is,  by  endeavouring  to  form  an  indepen- 
dent judgment  upon  the  question,  as  to  wiiich  of  them  gives  the  best 
explanation  of  the  largest  number  of  facts,  and  which  best  enables 
us  to  predict  new  facts. 

Reduced  to  its  simplest  form,  the  fundamental  fact  w^hose  inter- 
pretation is  doubtful  may  be  thus  expressed  : — Certain  of  the  Tiwst 
oninute  living  things  are  knoivn  to  aj^pear  in  some  fluids  indepen- 
dently of  pre-existin<j  visible  germs.  In  explanation  of  this  fact 
and  of  analogous  instances  of  various  kinds,  two  hypotheses  arc 
offered : — 

(1.)  The  hypothesis  of  Archehiosis  (carrying  Heterogenesis  with  it 
as  a  necessary  consequence),  which  supposes  that  these  minutest  living 
things  have  come  into  being  and  into  the  region  of  the  visible  by  a 
process  of  chemical  combination  and  growth,  similar  in  kind  to  that 
by  which  crystalline  germs  originate  in  other  fluids. 

(2).  The  hypothesis  of  Pansjyennisin  (discrediting  both  Arche- 
hiosis and  Heterogenesis),  which  supposes  that  these  minutest  living 
things  have  merely  developed  in  the  fluids  owing  to  the  accidental 
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presence  of  iDvisible  germs  thrown  oflF  from  pre-existing  living 
organisms. 

Thus  we  start  with  two  possibilities  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Evolutionist  at  least,  have  about  an  equal  amount  of  probability. 
Each  hypothesis  is,  moreover,  supported  by  an  analogical  argument  of 
considerable  force. 

The  analogy  tending  to  support  the  first  hypothesis  is  drawn  from 
the  essential  similarity  existing  between  living  matter  and  other 
forms  of  matter,  and  from  the  fact  that  Crystals  originate  indepen- 
dently in  fluids,  and  make  their  appearance  in  suitable  media  just 
as  these  lowest  living  Organisms  are  observed  to  do.  Although  this 
analogy  has  not  been  dwelt  upon  by  my  opponents  on  this  question, 
the  relationship  between  crystals  and  organisms  is  generally  admitted 
by  EvolutionistSw  It  is  distinctly  affirmed  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  and 
also  just  as  completely  by  Professor  Tyndall — as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. Professor  Huxley,  moreover,  speaks  most  distinctly  on  this 
subject.  He  says  :* — "  It  is  not  probable  that  there  is  any  real  diflfer- 
ence  in  the  nature  of  the  molecular  forces  which  compel  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  to  assume  and  retain  the  crystalline  form,  and  those 
which  cause  the  albuminoid  matter  to  move  and  grow,  select  and 
form,  and  maintain  its  particles  in  a  state  of  incessant  motion.  The 
property  of  crystallizing  is  to  crystallizable  matter  what  the  vital 
property  is  to  albuminoid  matter  (protoplasm).  The  crystalline 
form  corresponds  to  the  organic  form,  and  its  internal  structure 
to  tissue  structure.  Crystalline  force  being  a  property  of  matter, 
vital  force  is  but  a  property  of  matter." 

The  second  hypothesis  may  be  said  to  be  based  upon  (rather  than 
merely  supported  by)  the  analogy,  derived  from  the  observed  univer- 
sality of  "  reproduction  "  amongst  living  things.  It  is  argued  that  if 
all  living  things,  so  far  as  the  process  is  visible,  are  "  reproduced  "  or 
derived  from  pre-existing  parent  living  things,  so  it  is  probable  that 
cases  in  which  the  process  is  invisible  would  come  under  the  same 
otherwise  universal  law — expressed  by  the  phrase  oymxe  vivum  ex 
vivo. 

So  far,  then,  it  would  seem  that  at  least  as  much  is  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  new  as  of  the  old  hypothesis,  even  from  a  mere  privid 
facie  consideration  of  their  respective  merits.  But  as  I  have  already 
endeavoured  to  point  out,  a  closer  scrutiny  of  these  general  argu- 
ments tells  much  more  in  favour  of  the  new  hypothesis  of  Archeblosis  ; 
in  the  first  place,  because  no  reason  can  be  shown  why  the  process  of 
life-evolution  should  have  been  arrested  ;  and  secondly,  because  if  it 
does  occur  at  the  present  time,  it  never  could  come  under  the  direct 
observation  of  anybody,  and  consequently  the  general  experience  of 
mankind  concerning  the  "  reproduction  "  of  living  things,  upon  which 

♦  Essay  on  "  The  Physical  Basis  of  Life,'*  Fortnightly/  Review^  1869. 
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the  dictum  omTie  vivwm  ex  vivo  has  been  founded^  would  in  no  way  be 
questioned — the  facts  would  lie  altogether  outside  this  experience.* 

A  belief  in  Archebiosis,  whether  past  or  present,  seems  to  me 
necessarily  to  carry  with  it  a  belief  in  Heterogenesis.  So  that  if 
Archebiosis  be  continually  taking  place,  Heterogenesis  should  be  an 
equally  common  phenomenon.  But  even  for  those  who  believe  that 
Archebiosis  took  place  in  the  past  though  it  has  now  ceased,  Hetero- 
genesis must  remain  as  a  very  possible  process  from  an  a  piwri  point 
of  view.  Such  a  process  is  for  living  matter  what  Allotropism^  is  for 
crystalline  matter.  And  it  so  happens  that  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
present  occurrence  of  Heterogenesis  is  even  stronger  and  much  more 
varied  than  that  in  favour  of  the  present  occurrence  of  Archebiosis. 
Whilst  the  latter  is  a  matter  of  warranted  inference,  the  fonner  is  a 
matter  of  direct  observation.  So  that  concerning  the  present  occur- 
rence of  Heterogenesis  we  may  say,  (1),  that  it  follows  as  an  almost 
necessary  consequence  from  the  physical  doctrines  of  life ;  (2),  that 
it  is  a  process  which  admits  of  daily  observation  by  skilled  observers ; 
and  (3),  that  it  would  explain  many  series  of  phenomena  of  the  most 
varied  nature,  which  other\^ise  remain  quite  inexplicable.! 

Our  present  position  may  perhaps  be  best  illustrated  by  tabulating 
in  parallel  columns  a  statement  of  the  piincipal  reasons  and  facts 
which  seem  to  support  the  hypothesis  of  the  present  occurrence  of 
Archebiosis  and  Heterogenesis,  but  which  are  more  or  less  inexplicable 
by  the  hypothesis  of  Panspermism  and  an  exclusive  Life-transmission 
doctrine.  I  am  compelled  to  arrange  the  matter  in  this  apparently 
one-sided  form,  because  I  know  of  no  laige  classes  of  facts  adverse 
to  the  hypothesis  of  the  present  continuance  of  Archebiosis  and 
Heterogenesis. 

♦  As  I  have  elsewhere  said  :— "Livings  ma{;ter.  like  crystalline  matter,  isonly/orwi- 
able  by  a  synthesis  of  its  elements.  As  crystals  have  not  the  power  of  self-multipli- 
cation, they  have  only  one  mode  of  origin.  But  because  organisms  have  reproductive 
powers,  the  obviousness  of  these  modes  of  increase  has  sufficed  to  cast  doubts  upon 
the  reality  of  the  independent  origin  of  living  units." — **  Beginnings  of  Life,"  voL  ii. 
p.  77. 

+  It  is  worthy  of  note,  moreover,  that  it  is  the  recognition  of  the  present  occurrence 
of  Heterogenesis  which  is  the  all-important  necessity.  A  belief  as  to  the  prooess  will 
carry  with  it  all  those  changes  in  biblogical  doctrine  and  in  medical  science  which 
seem  to  me  both  necessary  and  inevitable.  The  farther  belief  as  to  the  present  occur- 
rence of  Archebiosis  is  an  extension  of  the  **  Spontaneous  Generation  *'  doctrine,  which, 
though  it  may  be  logicaUy  demanded  and  warranted,  is  one  of  altogether  secondary 
importance.  This  is  all  the  more  important,  because  a  belief  in  Heterogenesis  is  open 
to  biologists  of  aU  shades  of  opinion.  Indeed  those  biologists  who  still  believe  in  the 
existence  of  a  special  '^  vital  principle,*'  would  only  infer  the  occurrence  of  Hetero- 
genesis from  such  experimental  facts  as  would  warrant,  on  the  part  of  the  Evolution- 
ist, a  belief  in  the  present  occurrence  of  Archebiosis.  The  Evolutionist  is  bound  to 
recognise  a  difference  between  living  organic  matter  and  dead  organic  matter,  which 
the  Vitalist,  holding  himself  aloof  from  positive  scientific  evidence,  might  not  feel 
called  upon  to  admit.— (See  "  The  Beginnings  of  Life,"  vol.  i.  pp.  244—249.) 
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In   suppoH    of  tJie    pi^esent 
occnri'ence  of  Life-Evolution. 

1.  Our  belief  in  the  Continuity 
of  natural  phenomena  seems  to 
require  it. 

2.  The  fact  that  crystalline 
naatter  still  comes  into  being,  or 
^^riginates  under  the  majority  of 
those  conditions  in  which  its 
g*x>wth  occurs. 

3.  The  fact  that  the  micro- 
scopical evidence  in  favour  of 
origination  is  similar  in  the  case 
of  crystalline  and  living  matter 
— "both  appear  to  arise  de  novo. 


4«.  Living  matter  (in  the  form 
of  the  specks  above-mentioned) 
^o^s  appear  quickly  and  abun- 
^^Htly  in  situations  where  the 
^^iformity  of  natui-al  phenomena 
^^tiitles  us  to  believe  that  no 
^'^^g  matter  (whether  visible 
^^  invisible)  could  have  pre- 
^^isted. 

In  stcppoii  of  tlte  jn^esent 
^^^^^Ksu'rrence  of  Heterogenesis* 

5.  Actual  observation  with  the 
^^icroscope  of  many  phenomena 
^^C'this  kind.  (Vol.  II.,  chaps. xvii., 
"^ix. — xxii.) 


6.   The  analogy  between  the 
phenomena  of  Heterogenesis  and 


Against  PanapermisDi  and 
an  eaxliLsive  Life-tran^smisaion 
doctrine, 

1.  The  postulation  of  an  in- 
fringement of  the  Continuity  of 
natural  phenomena  without  ade- 
quate cause. 

2.  The  impossibility  of  ex- 
plaining why  living  matter,  which 
still  gi'ows  under  the  most  varied 
conditions,  should  have  ceased 
to  originate  under  many  of  them. 

3.  This  apparent  de  novo 
origin  of  specks  of  living  matter 
is  only  to  be  denied  by  the  as- 
sumption of  their  derivation  from 
invisible  germs  pre-existing  in 
the  fluid — and  for  this  assump- 
tion there  is  no  independent 
warrant. 

4.  The  occurrence  of  Life- 
Evolution  or  Archebiosis  in  cer- 
tain experimental  flasks  is  only 
to  be  denied  by  making  another 
assumption  (as  to  the  power  of 
resisting  heat  displayed  by  living 
matter),  which  is  not  only  with- 
out scientific  warrant,  but  is  in 
opposition  to  established  facts. 

Against  Parcspermisni  and 
an  exclusive  belief  in  Honio- 
genesis, 

o.  The  gratuitous  assumption 
that  many  otherwise  good  ob- 
servers should  all  be  deceived — 
simply  because  their  interpreta- 
tions contradict  the  precon- 
ceived opinions  of  the  majority 
of  naturalists. 

6.  The  absence  of  all  reason 
why  phenomena  of  Allotropism 


*  Ab  most  of  these  facts  have  not  been  referred  to  in  this  oommnnioation,  I 
Subjoin,  after  each  pair  of  paragraphs,  references  to  the  chapters  or  pages  in 
which  the  subject  has  been  discussed  or  referred  to  in  my  work,  *'  The  Beginnings 
of  Life." 
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those  of  Allotropism.     (Vol.  II., 
pp.  49—85.) 

7.  The  fact  that  the  prej^ence 
of  certain  of  the  lowest  organisms 
within  higher  organisms  is  more 
or  less  determinable  at  will. 
(Vol.  II.,  pp.  317—345.) 

8.  Our  power  of  determining 
the  presence  of  animal  or  plant- 
like organisms  at  will,  in  vessels 
containing  certain  organic  in- 
fusions. (Vol.  II.,  pp.  209—219, 
231—235.) 


9.  The  Order  observable  in 
the  succession  of  living  things 
which  appear  in  very  many  or- 
ganic infusions  :  —  1.  Bacteria ; 
2.  Monads  and  Amoeba,  or  Fun- 
gus Germs ;  3.  Ciliated  Infusoria ; 
4.  Botifers. 

10.  The  wide  diffusion  and 
general  association  of  certain 
organisms  (Botifers,  Sloths,  and 
Nematoids)  which  multiply  by 
very  large  and  well  known 
germs. 

11.  Our  power  of  determining 
the  presence  of  some  of  the 
higher  Fungi  (Mushrooms),  and 
of  Nematoids,  at  will,  in  certain 
organic  mixtures. 

12.  The  wide  diffusion  and 
numerical  abundance  of  Desmids 
and  Diatoms.  (Vol.  II.,  pp.  420, 
435_45.5.) 

13.  The  inconstancy  of  par- 
ticular species  of  lower  organisms 
in  the  same  habitats  from  year 
to  year ;  and  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  other  organisms  in  enor- 
mous numbers  in  situations  where 
they  had  not  previously  existed. 


should  not  show  themselves  with 
different  kinds  of  living  matter,  as 
with  simpler  molecular  compounds. 

7.  The  impossibility  of  ex- 
plaining this,  except  by  the  dis- 
proved assumption  that  living 
organisms  are  always  permeated 
by  innumerable  invisible  and 
generally  latent  germs  of  such 
lowest  organisms. 

8.  Our  power  of  watching  all 
the  stages  by  which  these  animal 
or  plant-like  forms  are  produced, 
from  the  "pellicle  on  hay  in- 
fusions," and  our  inability  other- 
wise to  account  for  their  first 
appearance  as  bodies  of  com- 
paratively large  dimensions. 

9.  No  reasonable  explanation 
in  accordance  with  the  hypo- 
thesis of  Homogenesis,  and  with 
facts  known  concerning  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  germs  of  such 
organisms.  (Vol.  II.,  pp.  297 — 
306,  502—535.) 

10.  These  facts,  quite  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  ascertained 
absence  of  such  germs  or  or- 
ganisms from  the  atmosphere,  and 
an  exclusive  doctrine  of  Homo- 
genesis.   (Vol.  II.,  pp.  535 — 538.) 

11.  These  results  seemingly 
inexplicable  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Panspermism  and  Homo- 
genesis.     (Vol.  II.,  pp.  433,  537 

12.  Inexplicable  by  what  we 
know  concerning  their  absence 
from  the  atmosphere  and  their 
modes  of  multiplication. 

13.  Facts  either  incapable  of 
being  explained  by  or  directly 
opposed  to  the  hypothesis  of 
Homogenesis  and  Panspermism. 
(Vol.  II.,  pp.  454,  535.) 
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ll.  The  uniform  association  of 
csertain  other  organisms  with  their 
accustomed  matrices,  e.(/.,  of  par- 
ticular kinds  of  Mould  with 
particular  organic  substances,  and 
the  invariable  association  of 
Guglense  with  Rotifers. 

15.  The  observed  relations 
l>etween  size  of  matrix  and  grade 
of  oiganization  attained  by  the 
allotropic  product,  where  a  vege- 
tal matrix  is  transformed  into  an 
animal  organism. 

16.  The  interchangeability  of 
tiioee  organic  forms  which  are 
derivable  from  originally  similar 
"^^getal  matrices. 

17.  The  extreme  variability  of 
*te   simplest  representatives    of 
^te  Vegetal  Kingdom.     (Vol  II. 
Pp.  130— 165,  and  Appendix  D.) 


18.  The  present  existence 
^^ongst  such  lower  organisms 
^f  all  the  gradations  by  which 
^  purely  sexual  process  of  gene- 
^tion  is  gradually  evolved,  (^''ol. 
It.,  p.  552,  and  TahU:) 

19.  The  explanation  of  the 
Mysterious  phenomena  of  " Alter- 
lUite Generation" — and  especially 
of  the  anomalous  exceptions  in  the 
Case  of  Medusas  with  large  eggs.* 

20.  The  existence  of  multi- 
tudes of  almost  structureless 
organisms  at  the  present  day. 
(Vol.  II.,  pp.  G05— 622.) 


VOL.   XXIIL 


14.  The  \miformity  of  such 
associations  quite  incompatible 
with  known  facts  concerning  the 
prevalence  of  germs  of  Fungi, 
Euglense  and  Botifers  in  the  air. 
(Vol.  II.,  pp.  302  note ;  535,  508 

710^.) 

.  15.  The  impossibility  of  ex- 
plaining away  ail  these  observa- 
tions, by  assuming  them  to  be 
the  faulty  inferences  of  hasty  or 
unskilled  observers.  (Vol.  II., 
chaps.  XX. — xxii.) 

16.  DiflSculties  similar  to  those 
last-mentioned.  (Vol.  II.,  pp. 
491—499.) 

17.  The  impossibility  of  deny- 
ing the  united  but  independent 
testimony  of  so  many  observers, 
although  s\xc\  variability  seems 
irreconcilable  "with  the  notion 
of  these  organisms  being  direct 
continuations  of  an  extremely 
ancient  similar  matter  which  has 
resisted  change  for  ages. 

18.  The  impossibility  of  find- 
ing any  explanation  of  this  fact 
which  shall  be  consistent  with 
an  exclusive  doctrine  of  Life- 
transmission  and  Homogenesis. 

19.  The  absence  of  all  ex- 
planation, not  only  of  the  pheno- 
mena but  of  the  exceptions 
thereto    (VoL  IL,  pp.  500— 571.) 

20.  The  impossibility  of  be- 
lieving that  living  matter  could 
persist  with  so  little  change  for 
100,000;000  of  years  or  upwards, 
whilst  other  portions  of  the  same 
matter  have  progressively  de- 
veloped into  all  the  varied  forms 
of  life  that  have  appeared  upon 
this  globe. 

c 
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Taken  as  a  whole,  the  amount  of  evidence,  both  deductive  a 
inductive,  seems,  to  say  the  least,  very  decidedly  to  preponderate 
favour  of  the  present  occurrence  of  Archebiosis  and  Heterogenen 
Both  fact  and  reason  appear  to  be  notably  insufficient  on  the  side  tf< 
the  counter  hypothesis.  So  that  a  careful  consideration  of  tii» 
respective  merits  of  the  two  hypotheses — ^looked  at  merely  as  hyjXK 
theses — seems  to  show  in  a  very  unmistakeable  manner  which  is 
most  worthy  of  our  acceptance.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  if 
wo  look  well  into  the  foundations  of  the  old  belief.  Its  boasted 
imiversality  will  then  be  seen  even  to  have  no  sufficient  d  prion 
warrant.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  induction  which  has  been  formed  after  a 
partial  scrutiny  of  the  facts-=— one  also  which  has  been  arrived  at,  not 
in  accordance  with  the  modem  methods  of  experimental  inquiry,  bat 
by  the  ancient  method  of  mere  passive  observation  and  enumeration, 
against  which,  the  founder  of  the  Inductive  Philosophy  so  stron^y 
raised  his  voice* 

The  formula,  omne  vivum  ex  mvo,  which  has  now  become  a  partjr 
watchword,  bases  its  supposed  universality  and  authority,  partly  (1) 
upon  an  erroneous  assumption,  and  partly  (2)  upon  a  simple  and 
incomplete  observation  of  phenomena. 

(1)  The  closure  of  the  untruth  of  certain  old  and  crude 
doctrines  concerning  ''spontaneous  generation,"  many  of  which  date 
from  the  earliest  times,  and  the  fact  that  the  belief  in  this  mode  of 
generation  has  been  successively  driven,  with  increasing  knowledge, 
from  higher  to  lower  forms  of  life,  till  at  the  last  it  is  maintained  as 
a  mode  of  origin  only  for  the  very  lowest  and  most  minute  of  living 
things,  has  been  regarded  by  many,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out, 
as  one  of  the  most  weighty  arguments  against  this  mode  of  genera- 
tion. But  this  objection,  as  I  have  shown,  is  robbed  of  all  its  seeming 
strength  when  it  is  said  that  the  modern  Evolutionist  would  only 
expect  to  obtain  evidence  concerning  the  de  novo  origin  of  the 
minutest  specks  of  Living  Matter  —  gradually  emerging  into  the 
region  of  the  visible  and  subsequently  developing  into  the  most 
elementary  forms  of  Life. 

(2)  On  the  side  of  observation  the  formula  omne  vivum  ex  vivo 
is  supposed  to  derive  its  authority  from  the  fact  that  the  experience 
of  mankind  generally — both  skilled  and  unskilled — testify  to  its 
truth.  Here  again,  however,  the  authority  of  the  formula  is  invali- 
dated, on  account  of  a  similar  misapprehension  as  to  the  real  nature  of 
the  problem.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  observation  is  of  no 
avail  in  regions  where  it  becomes  impossible,  and  consequently  that 
observation  cannot  tell  us  whether  previously  invisible  specks  of  living 
matter  have  arisen  from  invisible  living  germs,  or  by  an  independent 
elemental  mode  of  origin.    Thus,  living  matter  may  have  been  continu- 

♦  Named  by  him  "  Indactlo  per  enumeratioxiein  eimplicem,  ubi  non  reperitnr  in- 
stantia  contradictoria." 
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roonung  into  being  all  over  the  suiface  of  the  earth  ever  since  the 

of  man's  first  appearance  upon  it^  and  yet  the  fact  that  no 

'  of  the  human  race  has  ever  seen  (or  is  ever  likely  to  see) 

birth,  throws  even  no  shade  of  doubt  upon  the  probability  of 

I  occurrence. 

What  then  are  we  to  say  to  the  supposed  validity  of  this  much 

phrase,  omne  vivum  ex  vivo  /    .No  more  requires  to  be 

than  that  it  is  an  instance  of  one  of  those  rude  and  loose 

ions,  common  amongst  the  uneducated,  and  in  early  days 

amongst  scientific  men.     As  the  late  Mr.  Mill  said  *  : — "  The 

I  inpnHnpted  tendency  of  the  mind  is  to  generalize  its  experience 

IfTOfided  this  points  all  in  one  direction;  providing  no  other  expe- 

Inenoe  of  a  oonflicting  character  comes  unsought.    The  notion  of 

ndung  it,  of  experimenting  for  it,  of  interrogatiTig  Nature  (to  use 

Bioan's  expression)  is  of  much  later  growth.     The  observation  of 

wknre  by  uncultivated  intellects  is  purely  passive  ;  they  accept  the 

frets  which  present  themselves,  without  taking  the  trouble  of  searching 

fe  more.    .     .     .    But  though  we  have  always  a  propensity  to 

|aierali2se  from  unvarying  experience,  we  are  not  always  warranted 

111  doiiig  so.    Before  we  can  be  at  liberty  to  conclude  that  something 

31  universally  true  because  we  have  never  known  an  instance  to  the 

mtrary,  we  must  have  reason  to  believe  that  if  there  were  in  nature 

•ny  instances  to  the  contrary,  we  should  have  known  of  them." 

Now  it  was  only  by  an  utter  inattention  to  this  latter  all-important 

reqmrement  that  the  past  experience  of  mankind  could  ever  have 

•ppeared  to  warrant  the  illegitimate  induction  omne  vivum  ex  vivo. 

Ab  Mr.  Mill  pointed  out,t  the  proposition,  "  all  swans  are  white," 
JBittt  have  appeared  to  Europeans,  not  many  years  ago,  an  "  unequi- 
vocal instance  of  uniformity  in  the  course  of  natui-e.*'  Subsequent 
experience  has  shown  that  they  were  mistaken,  although  they  and 
•D  their  predecessors  through  many  centuries  had  observed  nothing 
^  contradict  this  proposition.  "  The  unifoim  experience  therefore  of 
fte  inhabitants  of  the  known  world,  agreeing  in  a  common  result, 
^thout  one  known  instance  of  deviation  from  that  result,  is  not 
^'^ays  sufficient  to  establish  a  general  conclusion." 

Thud,  whilst  the  hypothesis  of  Panspermism  is  based  upon  an 
^^timate  belief,  is  at  variance  with  many  uniformities  of  nature, 
^  is  wholly  incapable  of  embracing  the  required  facts,  that  of 
"^^ebiosis  and  Hetcrogenesis  is  legitimate  in  its  foundation,  is  not 
*^  all  at  variance  with  natural  uniformity,  and  is  capable  already 
^f  explaining  a  very  wide  circle  of  facts  pertaining  to  the  past  and 
present  history  of  our  globe. 

But  these  are  the  very  tests  by  which  we  are  accustomed  to  probe 
^  new  hypothesis,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  its  probable  truth  or 

•  **  System  of  Logic,"  6th  edit,  vol  i.,  p.  349. 
t  /i<W.,pp.  348,  351. 
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falsity.  What  Mr.  Justice  Grove*  said  in  1866,  when  speaking  of 
the  Darwinian  hypothesis,  is  now  just  as  applicable  concerning  the 
hypothesis  of  the  present  occurrence  of  Archebiosis  and  Heteroge- 
nesis.  He  said  : — "  The  fair  question  is,  Does  the  newly  proposed 
view  remove  more  diflSculties,  require  fewer  assumptioi)^,  and  present 
more  consistency  with  observed  facts  than  that  which  it  seeks  to 
supersede  ?  If  so,  the  philosopher  will  adopt  it,  and  the  world  will 
follow,  the  philosopher— after  many  days." 

Put  if,  even  when  looked  at  merely  as  hypotheses,  that  of  Arche- 
biosis with  Heterogenesis  seems  so  likely  to  drive  the  old  doctrine  out 
of  the  field — we  instinctively  look  around  us  for  one  of  those  *'  crucial 
instances^*  which  may  serve,  as  has  been  so  often  the  case  in  the  history 
of  science,  finally  to  decide  between  the  contending  claims  of  old  and 
new  views. 

Now  a  crucial  instance  of  this  kind  (or  opportunity  of  employing 
the  all-decisive  experimental  "  Method  of  Difference  ")  does  very 
fortunately  lie  within  our  reach,  and  has  already  been  referred  to. 
Its  true  value,  however,  may  be  now  more  clearly  seized  by  the 
reader ;  so  that  for  this  reason,  and  because  all  past  discussions  on 
the  question  of  the  Origin  of  Life  have  shown  that  this  is  the  part 
of  the  subject  whose  scientific  basis  is  least  understood  or  most 
persi^ntly  disregarded,  I  venture,  even  though  with  some  slight 
reiteration,  to  make  a  few  concluding  remarks  on  this  crucial  test — 
whose  decision  the  opponents  of  Archebiosis  attempt  to  set  aside  by 
a  mixture  of,  what  appears  to  me  to  be,  illogical  arguments  and 
groundless  assumptions. 

There  are  only  two  possible  modes  of  accounting  for  the  fact  that 
"  certain  of  the  most  minute  living  things  are  known  to  appear  in 
some  fluids  independently  of  pre-existing  visible  germs.'*  If  there- 
fore it  can  be  shown  that  living  though  invisible  germs  did  not 
pre-exist  in  certain  fluids  in  which  such  minute  living  things  subse- 
quently make  their  appearance  as  usual,  we  thereby  prove  that  in 
such  instances  they  must  have  owed  their  appeamnce  to  the  other 
process — viz.,  to  Archebiosis.  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  this  ;  if 
a  given  event  must  be  occasioned  by  one  or  other  of  two  causes,  and 
if  in  certain  instances  we  can  show  that  the  event  followed,  notwith- 
standing the  absence  of  one  of  these  causes,  then  the  event  must 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  other  cause.  An  experiment  of  this 
nature  is  named  a  "  crucial  instance  "  or  eocpemmentuvi  crticis. 

Let  us  look  then  into  the  nature  of  the  crucial  instance  which 
lies  at  our  disposal  in  this  emergency. 

If  we  wish  to  ascertain  whether  living  matter  exists,  or  rather  if 
we  wish  to  make  sure  that  living  matter  does  not  exist  in  any  given 
fluid,  the  only  course  open  to  us  is  to  submit  the  fluid  to  the 
influence  of  agencies  which  we  have  previously  ascertained  to  be 

*  Presidential  Address,  in  Report  of  British  Association,  1860,  p.  Ixzriii 
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capable  of  "killing  "  such  matter — that  is  to  say,  of  putting  an  end 
to  that  combination  of  properties  the  existence  of  which  formerly 
gave  us  the  right  to  call  it  "  living"  matter.  As  scientific  men,  we 
distinguish  one  body  or  class  of  bodies  from  another  by  the  fact  of 
their  possessing  certain  distinctive  attributes  or  properties— and 
happily,  in  this  respect,  common  usage  does  not  differ  from  scientific 
usage.  No  one  would  think  of  calling  any  metal  ''  gold  "  unless  it 
possessed  the  combination  of  properties  peculiar  to  gold ;  no  physicist 
would  call  a  body  a  "magnet"  unless  he  could  show  that  it  possessed 
magnetic  properties ;  no  chemist  would  call  a  fluid  "  alcohol "  unless 
he  could  show  that  such  fluid  possessed  the  known  properties  of 
alcohol,  and  similarly  no  biologist  would  call  a  body  "  living  "  unless 
it  possessed  those  attributes  or  properties  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  regard  as  fundamental  or  characteristic.  Again,  no  man  of  science 
would  dream  of  crediting  living  matter  in  an  imaginary  case  with 
properties  different  from  those  which  he  has  on  all  previous  occasions 
found  it  display— if  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  it  existed  in  any 
given  medium  he  would  of  course  look  for  it  on  the  basis  of  its  known 
properties,  just  as  a  chemist  would  search  for  gold  in  any  solution 
thought  to  contain  it,  by  having'  regard  only  to  its  accustomed  or 
known  properties.  The  man  of  science  necessarily  starts  from  and 
assumes  the  truth  of  the  uniformity  of  natural  phenomena  at  every 
step — ^to  do  otherwise,  in  fact,  would  be  a  mockery  of  science. 
Assumed  invisiUe  germs,  therefore,  if  postulated  at  all  by  the  man 
of  science,  must  be  postulated  to  exist  with  properties  similar  to 
those  of  known  germs,  since  they  would  all  alike  be  composed  of 
protoplasm,  or  simplest  living  matter.  And,  again,  if  he  has  satisfied 
himself  that,  in  all  known  instances  where  trial  has  been  made,  the 
sudden  exposure  of  living  matter  Ito  a  moist  heat  of  140*^  F.  has 
proved  destructive  to  it — that  is,  has  destroyed  the  combination  of 
attributes  which  previously  entitled  it  to  be  called  "  living  "—•he  can 
only  conclude  that  this  is  a  general  truth  which  he  may  take  for 
granted  in  the  future. 

Being,  from  the  Evolutionist's  point  of  view,  altogether  a  question 
of  physical  or  molecular  property,  the  resistance  of  protoplasm 
or  living  matter  to  heat  stands  upon  the  same  level  as  that  of  the 
degree  of  heat  necessary  to  destroy  or  "  kill "  one  of  the  simpler 
chemical  compounds  ;  or  the  degree  of  heat  necessaiy  to  cause  ebul- 
lition in  a  given  fluid.  These  are  all  cases  in  which,  as  Mr.  Mill 
said,*  "we  reckon  with  the  most  unfailing  confidence  upon  uniformity," 
so  that  "when  a  chemist  announces  the  existence  of  a  newly-discovered 
substance,  if  we  confide  in  his  accuiacy,  we  feel  assured  that  the 
conclusions  he  has  arrived  at  will  hold  universally,  though  the 
induction  be  founded  but  on  a  single  instance."  Now  here,  far  from 
being  based  upon  a  single  instance,  the  fact  that  many  different 

*  *'  System  of  Logic/*  Cth  edit.,  voL  i.  p.  351. 
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kinds  of  living  matter  are  killed  by  a  temperature  of  140**  F.,  restB 
upon  the  repeatedly  recorded  observations  of  several  independent 
investigators — upon  the  observations  of  Pouchet,  Liebig,  Cantoni, 
Hoppe-Seyler,  KUhne,  Max  Schultze,  myself,  and  others. 

But  as  it  is  the  fact  that  living  matter  is  killed  at  140°  F.,  and  as 
it  is  also  true  that  certain  fluids  heated  to  much  higher  temperatoreB 
(to  212°  F.  and  upwards)  and  subsequently  exposed  to  cerUdn  con- 
ditions free  from  all  possibility  of  contamination  with  living  matter, 
will  shortly  swarm  with  the  living  things  whose  mode  of  origin  we 
desired  to  learn,  the  man  of  science  is  compelled  to  conclude  that 
such  living  Organisms  must  have  originated  independently  of  living 
germs,  and,  therefore,  after  the  manner  of  Crystals.  Here  then  is  our 
*•  crucial  instance." 

Thus  by  this  simple  resoii;  to  the  "  Method  of  Difference,"  we  are 
enabled  to  solve  our  problem,  and  finally  decide  between  two  rival 
hypotheses — ^between  one  which  has  already  been  shown  to  be  badly 
based,  contradictoiy,  and  wholly  inadequate  to  explain  the  facts ;  and 
another  which  is  well-grounded,  harmonious  with  the  great  body  of 
scientific  doctrine,  and  far  better  capable  not  only  of  explaining 
known  factis  but  of  leading  to  the  discovery  of  new  truths.  The 
occurrence  of  Arcliebiosis  is,  therefore,  established  as  a  natural 
phenomenon,  and,  like  other  natui-al  phenomena,  we  are  entitled  to 
believe  not  only  that  it  will  recur  whenever  the  conditions  are  similar 
or  otherwise  suitable,  but  that  it  has  been  in  operation  through  the 
whole  of  that  long  vista  of  bygone  ages  during  which  the  surface  of 
our  Earth  has  been  occupiefd  by  living  things.  The  consequences 
which  naturally  flow  from  the  recognition  of  this  truth  are  of 
enormous  importance  for  different  branches  of  science,  but  as  I  have 
already  endeavoured  to  point  out,  they  are  consequences  which 
will  be  found  to  be  thoroughly  consistent  with  the  philosophy  of 
Evolution. 

H.  Charlton  Basttan. 


A    BROAD -CHURCH    VICAR    OF    THE    LAST 
CENTURY. 


Memmr*  of  Ou  tote  Ktv,  2%eopAiZiM  Lviday,  M.A.  By 
Thomas  Bcuham.  London  :  WilliAmi  A  Norgate, 
187S.    CenteDAry  Volume. 

A  CERTAIN  sectiou  of  English  Nonconformists  have  recently 
commemorated  an  incident  of  personal  history  of  a  somewhat 
remarkable  character.  In  so  doing,  they  have  paid  honour  where 
honour  was  due.  At  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  the  incident  referred 
to  attracted  no  inconsiderable  share  of  public  attention ;  and  even 
after  the  lapse  of  a  century,  it  is  by  no  means  unworthy  to  be  still 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  respect  and  sympathy.  The  example  of  fidelity 
to  the  sense  of  duty  with  which  it  is  bound  up,  is  one  of  a  kind  that 
is  not  too  conmion,  either  in  our  days  or  in  any  other.  It  is  one, 
therefore,  of  which  society — churches  and  congregations  in  parti- 
cular— ^would  do  but  ill  to  lose  sight ;  for,  in  truth,  it  has  more  than 
one  practical  lesson  of  special  interest  and  value  for  churches  and 
congregations  of  eveiy  name. 

It  is  now  just  one  hundred  years  since  this  event  occurred. 
Theophilus  Lindsey  at  that  time  held  the  good  living  of  Catterick, 
near  Richmond,  in  the  county  of  York.  He  was  vicar  of  that  parish, 
and  in  November,  1773,  he  had  been  so  for  a  period  of  exactly  ten 
years.  He  was  then  a  little  over  fifty  years  of  age,  and,  it  is 
imderstood,  entirely  without  private  income  of  his  own.  Catterick 
was  not  his  first  living ;  for,  by  virtue  of  his  family  connections  and 
the  influence  of  friends  of  rank  and  wealth,  he  had  been  successively 
presented  to  livings  in  Yorkshire  and  in  Dorsetshire,  previously  to 
entering  upon  that  of  Catterick. 

It  was  at  an  early  period  in  his  career  as  a  clergyman,  that 
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Lindsey  first  began  to  have  serious  doubts  in  reference  to  the 
established  doctrine  and  worship  of  the  Church.  These  appear  to 
have  originated  in  his  intercounse  with  Archdeacon  Blackbume,  a 
well-known  liberal  and  learned  clergyman  of  the  time,  with  whom 
Lindsey  was  connected  by  marriage.  But,  indeed,  in  his  yoxmger 
days  some  things  in  the  Articles  had  caused  him  hesitation  and 
uneasiness.  It  had  occurred  to  him,  while  at  the  University,  that  it 
was  strange  and  unnecessary  to  make  young  men  declare  and 
subscribe  their  assent  to  so  large  and  heterogeneous  a  mass  of 
doctrines  as  are  contained  in  the  accepted  formularies  of  the  Church. 
"  But,"  Lindsey  himself  says,  "  I  was  not  under  any  scruples,  or  great 
uneasiness  on  this  account"  He  had,  in  fact,  as  he  also  tells  us, 
never  much  thought  of  the  subject,  or  examined  into  certain 
doctrines  in  particular,  which  proved  at  length  to  be  his  great 
stumbling-block.  The  mystery  of  the  Trinity  is  what  he  thus  more 
especially  alludes  to ;  and  here,  he  says,  ke  at  that  time  supposed 
"  that  all  was  right."  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  considerable 
doubt  concerning  this  deep  subject  arose  in  his  mind  ;  and  while  he 
resided  in  Dorsetshire  he  applied  himself  to  a  more  diligent  study  of 
the  Bible.  The  result  of  this  may  be  stated  in  his  own  words : — 
"  The  more  I  searched,  the  more  I  saw  the  little  foundation  there 
was  for  the  doctrine  commonly  received  and  interwoven  with  all  the 
public  devotions  of  the  Church,  and  I  could  not  but  be  disturbed  at 
a  discovery  so  ill  suiting  my  situation.  For  in  the  end  I  became 
fully  persuaded,  to  use  St.  Pauls  express  words,  (1  Cor.  viii.  6)  that 
'  there  is  but  one  God,  the  Father,'  and  He  alone  to  be  worshipped. 
This  appeared  to  be  the  uniform,  unvaried  language  and  practice  of 
the  Bible  throughout ;  and  I  found  the  sentiments  and  practice  of 
Christians  in  the  first  and  best  ages,  corresponding  with  it."* 
Thoughts  such  as  these,  whether  justly  entertained  or  not,  placed 
Lindsey,  according  to  his  own  judgment,  in  a  very  serious,  position. 
They  led  him,  in  fact,  to  think  of  relieving  himself,  as  he  expresses 
it>  l>y  giving  up  liis  preferment  in  the  Church.  He  did  not  do  this ; 
and  he  tells  us,  in  very  simple  and  candid  terms,  what  the  motives 
were,  which  for  a  long  time  prevented  him  from  taking  such  a 
course.  • 

In  the  first  place,  he  felt  a  natural  reluctance  to  cast  himself  out 
of  an  honourable  and  useful  profession,  in  which  he  was  heartily 
interested,  and  for  which  he  had  been  expressly  educated.  This 
feeling  was  heightened,  he  says,  by  his  being  alpne  at  the  time,  and 
having  no  intimate  friend  to  consult  with  ;  and  his  imagination  was 
shocked  by  the  singularity  and  strangeness  of  what  he  was  about  to 
do  ;  for  such  subjects  at  that  time  were  not  so  much  canvassed  or 
become  so  familiar  as  they  have  been  since.    The  time  referred  to 

*  "Apology  on  Resigning  the  Vicarage  of  Catterick."    Fourth  Edition,  1782. 
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must  have  been  about  1759.  He  gently  adds,  and  doubtless  with 
perfect  truth,  that  his  mind  was  influenced  simply  by  the  foregoing 
considerations,  and  not  by  worldly  retrospects  or  motives.  At  that 
time,  too,  he  bad  a  prospect  which  would  naturally  have  lessened  the 
force  of  any  such  motives,  had  they  existed.  He  was  not  likely  to 
be  left  entirely  destitute,  if  he  had  gone  out  of  the  Church.  A  second 
reason  which  weighed  much  with  him,  was  the  example  set  by  others. 
Many  worthy  persons,  he  says,  of  his  own  acquaintance,  thought 
much  as  he  did,  and  could  nevertheless  remain  quietly  in  the  Church, 
and  officiate  in  it.«  Why,  then,  should  he  alone  be  so  singularly 
scrupulous  ?  Why  distress  himself  and  disturb  others  by  enthusiastio 
fancies,  bred  in  gloomy  solitude,  which  by  time  and  free  communi- 
cation with  others  would  probably  be-  removed,  and  give  way  to 
better  and  wiser  thoughts?  At  any  rate,  it  was  woi*th  while  to 
wait  a  little,  and  not  rashly  take  a  step  which  he  might  long  repent. 
There  was  a  third  consideration  which  Lindsey  deemed  important, . 
and  which  is  not  unfamiliar  to  many  in  our  own  time.  He  was  not 
the  author  or  imposer  of  the  matters  complained  of.  What  he  did 
was  ministerial  only,  in  submission  to  civil  authority,  and  is  not  this 
within  certain  limits,  the  authority  of  God?  If  he  expected  a 
perfected  state  of  things,  in  which  there  should  be  no  flaw  or  hard- 
ship, he  should  not  only  leave  his  benefice,  but  go  out  of  the  world 
altogether.  There  was  a  general  tendency  in  what  was  established 
to  serve  the  interests  of  virtue  and  religion ;  and  was  not  this 
enough  ? — enough  at  least  to  authorise  him  to  rest  satisfied,  and 
wait  patiently  for  a  change  in  smaller  matters,  which  though  grievous 
to  him,  were  not  felt  to  be  so  by  others  ?  Meantime,  he  had  the 
power  to  forward  the  desired  work  by  preparing  men's  minds  for  it, 
whenever  there  should  be  a  disposition  in  the  State  to  rectify  what 
was  amiss.  If,  then,  he  could  by  any  mode  of  interpretation,  reconcile 
in  his  own  mind  the  prescribed  forms  with  tlie  Scripture,  and  "  make 
himself  casy,^'  he  was  not  only  justified,  but  to  be  commended. 
To  these  reasons,  which  I  have  given  very  nearly  in  Lindsey's  own 
.  words,*  be  might  have  added  another,  which  has  been  urged  in  more 
recent  times.  It  is,  that,  if  men  are  to  be  membere  and  ministers  of 
one  and  the  same  Church,  and  to  unite  in  a  common  worship,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  individual,  in  some  degree,  to  forget  himself  and  his 
own  private  estimates  of  truth  and  error,  in  the  great  service  in  which 
all  alike,  though  with  varying  capacities  and  tendencies,  engage  them- 
selves. No  liturgical  forms  which  could  be  composed,  can  be  expected 
to  be  perfectly  free  from  difficulty  to  every  mind  that  has  to  use  them  ; 
and  the  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  written  or  doctrinal  constitu- 
tion of  any  Church  establishment.  Hence,  again,  it  is  not  to  be  re- 
quired that  every  individual  member  should  literally  receive  and 
believe  everything.     It  is  enough  if  he  finds  himself  able  to  give  a 

•  Apologry,  pp.  220-224. 
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general  consent  in  regard  to  great  principles  and  the  more  essential 
doctrines.  This  view  of  their  duty  is  no  doubt  now  taken  by  many 
good  conformists  to  things  as  they  are ;  and  each  man  has  clearly  a 
right  on  such  a  subject  to  judge  for  himself.  But  yet  it  may  be  per- 
mitted to  observe,  that  the  reason  just  stated  really  amounts  to  a 
strong  plea  for  setting  aside  the  minute  definitions  of  doctrine  which 
are  incidental  to  our  established  orthodoxies,  and  which  have  so  fre- 
quently caused  pain  or  disquiet  to  tender  consciences.  It  is  in  fact  a 
reason,  not  for  enforcing  an  imperfect  or  insincere  conformity,  but  for 
conceding  to  the  individual  judgment  somewhat  more  of  right  and 
liberty  than  now  exists  to  receive  or  reject,  as  may  appear  to  be  re- 
quired by  the  interests  of  truth.  On  these  points,  however,  a  few 
remarks  may  be  more  appropriately  introduced  towards  the  end  of 
this  paper. 

In  the  year  1763,  Lindsey  had  the  opportunity  of  exchanging  hia 
Dorsetshire  living  for  that  of  Catterick,  but  it  was  necessary  for  him, 
in  doing  this,  again  to  subscribe  the  Articles.  Conscientious  as  he 
was,  and  proof,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  also,  against 
worldly  motives  and  selfish  interests,  he  did  not  feel  himself  prevented 
by  his  scruples  from  renewing  his  subscription.  He  r^jarded  sub- 
scription, in  fact,  as  a  less  solemn  bond  than  the  weekly  repeti- 
tion of  Prayers  and  Creeds  before  the  congi*egation  ;  and  thus,  if  he 
could  do  the  latter,  there  was  no  reason,  he  thought,  why  he  might 
not  sign.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  this  frame  of  mind. '  For  by 
subscription,  a  man  signifies  to  the  world,  in  a  formal  and  solemn  way, 
that  he  accepts  and  believes  the  Articles.  If  subscription  has  any 
meaning  at  all,  surely  it  must  mean  this ;  and  without  question  it 
does  mean  this,  to  the  great  mass  of  mankind.  The  doctrine,  again, 
about  which  Lindsey  now  felt  the  most  serious  difficulties,  is  the  very 
comer-stone  of  the  established  theology,  and  is  embodied  in  the 
Articles  as  plainly  as  words  can  express.  Not  only  so,  but  it  recurs 
in  the  Prayer  Book  again  and  again,  not  in  Scriptural  phrase  alone, 
but  in  words  of  human  composition,  which  mean  that  and  nothing 
else,  as  in  the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Litany.  Yet  here  was  Lindsey  doubting  or  even  rejecting  this 
doctrine,  but  still  again  subscribing.  It  is  only  fair  to  give  his  own 
words  on  this  subject : — "  My  great  difficulty,"  he  writes,  "  was  the 
point  of  worship.  In  comparison  with  this,  subscription  to  the 
Articles,  however  momentous  in  itself,  gave  me  then  but  little 
concern.  For,  as  the  devotions,  of  the  Church  are  framed  in  strict 
agreement  with  the  Articles  and  coiTespond  with  them,  more  espe- 
cially in  what  relates  to  religious  worship,  I  looked  upon  my  con- 
tinuing to  officiate  as  a  constant  virtual  repetition  of  my  subscription ; 
and  therefore  I  needed  not,  nor  did,  decline  the  actual  repetition 
of  subscription  when  occasion  served,  though  I  was  not  forward 
in  seeking  such  occasions."     For  a  time  he  was  satisfied  with  this 
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apology.  But  he  speaks  differently  in  another  place.  He  says, 
"It  was  a  blameable  duplicity  on  my  part,  that  whilst  I  was  pray- 
ing to  the  One  God  the  Father,  the  people  that  heard  me  were  led  by 
the  language  I  used  to  address  themselves  to  two  other  persons,  or 
distinct  intelligent  agents.  ....  And  if,"  he  adds, ''  anything  be 
evil  and  odious  in  His  sight,  prevarication  and  falsehood  is  such  ;  and 
most  of  all  an  habitual  course  thereof  in  the  most  solemn  act  a 
creature  can  be  engaged  in,  the  worship  of  Him,  the  holy,  all-seeing 
God." 

This  was  written,  it  will  be  remembered,  after  he  had  retired  from 
his  position  in  the  Church,  when  his  eyes  had  become  fully  opened  to 
the  untenableness  of  that  position.  It  took  time,  however,  as  we 
may  well  understand,  for  such  thoughts  to  grow  up  and  assume  a 
definite  form  and  force  in  his  mind.  Hence  he  spent  no  less  than  ten 
years  in  his  new  vicarage ;  but  all  this  time  he  was  learning  slowly 
and  steadily  to  feel  and  appreciate  his  difficulties,  and  gathering 
coiirage  for  the  final  act. 

At  this  period,  likq  other  clergymen  who  have  been  troubled  with 
doubts,  Lindsey  applied  himself  assiduously  to  his  parochial  duties. 
His  friend,  Mrs.  Cappe,  speaks  of  the  Sundays  she  spent  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lindsey  as  "  the  delight  of  her  life,''  and  gives  us  a  lively 
picture  of  his  care  in  catechising  the  village  children  in  church  on 
that  day,  at  a  time  when  Sunday-schools  had  not  as  yet  come  into 
existence. 

It  is  observable  again,  that,  although  he  took  a  long  time  in  reach- 
•ing  his  final  determination,  yet  so  far  as  is  known,  he  never  made  any 
attempt  to  force  down,  or  even  make  light  of,  his  rising  scruples.  He 
rather  did  the  contrary.  For  he  read  and  studied,  he  teUs  us,  the 
history  of  the  two  thousand  ministera  ejected  under  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity, in  1662.  It  was  constantly  present  to  his  thoughts  that  he 
himself  might  probably  be  obliged  to  follow  their  example.  More- 
over, one  of  his  greatest  impediments  to  speedier  action  was  this,  that 
in  abandoning  his  position,  he  would  be  leaving  at  the  same  time  the 
great  field  of  useful  exertion  in  which  he  was  now  so  diligently  em- 
ployed. And  to  many  a  man,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  it  is  harder  to 
throw  up  opportunities  of  useful  daily  work  than  it  is  to  give  up  place 
and  profit  It  is  certain  that  this  was  a  predominant  feeling  in 
Lindsey's  case ;  nor  can  we  wonder  that  this  feeling,  praiseworthy  as 
it  is,  tended  to  delay  the  issue  to  which  he  was  ultimately  brought. 

But  there  was  another  cause  for  that  delay,  equally  powerful  and 
equally  reasonable  and  interesting  in  its  character.  Lindsey  was  not 
the  only  clergyman  at  this  time  who  felt  the  burden  imposed  by  sub- 
scription, and  the  great  difficulty  of  standing  up,  week  after  week,  to 
give  utterance  to  doctrines  which  were  not  heartily  believed.  There 
were,  in  fact,  many  others  in  the  same  unquiet  and  uncomfortable 
state  of  mind — some  of  whom,  at  a  later  period,  followed  Lindsey's 
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example,  as  for  instance  4id  his  two  friends,  Dr.  Jebb  and  Dr.  Disney. 
Thus  it  happened  that  in  the  year  1771,  an  association  was  formed  of 
a  number  of  such  clergymen,  together  with  some  sympathising  laymen, 
for  the  purpose  of  applying  to  Parliament  for  relief  in  the  matter  of 
subscription.  What  these  petitioners  wanted  wa^,  that  a  declaration 
of  assent  to  the  sufficiency  of  Holy  Scripture  might  be  substituted 
for  subscription  to  the  Articles  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  It 
was  a  bold  proposal,  and  it  had  really  as  little  chance  of  success  then, 
as  such  a  proposal  would  have  in  our  own  day.  With  the  great  mass 
of  those  who  subscribe  to  the  established  theology,  now  as  then,  the 
sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  more  than  a 
name.  For,  legally  speaking,  it  is  not  the  Bible,  but  the  Articles  and 
Prayer  Book  which  must  be  accepted  as  the  exponents  of  Christian 
faith,  and  in  agreement  with  which  all  public  teaching  of  religion 
must  be  regulated.  Thus,  in  effect,  those  formularies  are  placed  in  a 
position  of  supreme  authority.  They  are  virtually  made  thfe  authori- 
tative interpreters  of  Scripture,  serving  to  give  tone  and  colour  and 
meaning  and  definiteness  to  it«  declarations-r-no  minister  of  the 
Church  being  allowed  to  take  his  stand  on  the  Bible  alone,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  legally  imposed  documents.  The  msujffioiency  of  Scrip- 
ture, therefore,  would  seem  to  be  the  accepted  principle  with  those 
who  accept  this  system — ^loud  as  may  be  the  professions  sometimes 
made  in  w^ords,  as  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Bible. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  ask,  what  the  authority 
really  is;  which  is  thus  set  up  and  made  to  override  even  the  Bible. 
Is  it  any  other  than  the  private  judgment  of  cei-tain  great  ministers 
and  bishops  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  men  of  note  and  power,  three 
hundred  years  ago  ?  For  these  were  the  men  who  composed  the 
Articles,  and,  of  their  own  free  will,  appointed  the  use  of  the  Prayer 
Book  much  as  it  now  is.  If.  then,  the  ministers  of  the  Church  are 
virtually  told  that  it  is  not  enough  to  assent  to  the  Bible  as  the  ex- 
pression and  guide  of  religious  faith ;  that  there  must,  as  regards 
essential  doctrines,  be  other  formularies  to  interpret  the  Bible  by, 
and  make  all  plain  ;  is  not  this,  in  effect,  to  acknowledge  as  spiritual 
dictators  the  men  by.  whose  judgment  the  formularies  refened  to 
were  either  actually  written  or  originally  prescribed  to  the  Church  ? 
Nay,  is  it  not  even  to  attribute  to  them,  as  some  would  seem  avowedly 
to  do,  the  very  same  kind  of  infallibility  which  the  Church  of  Borne 
has  of  late  begun  to  ascribe  to  the  Pope  ?  But  to  do  this,  again,  is 
simply  to  make  the  men  of  our  time  distrust  or  forego  the  exercise 
of  their  own  judgment,  while  bowing  to  that  of  others  who  had  not 
the  means  of  judging  which  now  exist — who  lived,  in  truth,  in  a  past 
age  of  most  imperfect  knowledge,  and  were,  from  every  point  of  view 
conspicuously  unfit  to  legislate  in  matters  of  religion  for  future 
generations. 

The  great  body  of  the  clergy  in  Lindsey's  time,  as  doubtless  they 
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would  do  in  ours,  saw  the  matter  in  a  diflferent  light.  They  stood 
aloof  from  the  proposed  petition — a  small  section  of  them  only  uniting 
in  it ;  and  it  is  needless  to  add  that,  after  an  animated  and  interesting 
debate,  it  was  rejected  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  majority  of 
about  three  to  one  (217  to  71).  The  possibility  of  some  diflferent 
result  had  led  Lindsey  to  wait,  and  to  defer  his  resignation,  in  the 
faint  hope  that  some  relief  might  come  to  him  .by  the  decision  of 
Parliament.  When  this  hope  was  finally  taken  away,  he  could  no 
longer  hesitate ;  but  still  it  was  not  until  the  12th  of  November, 
1773,  that  he  formally  wrote  to  his  Bishop  announcing  his  intention 
of  giving  up  his  living  at  the  end  of  the  month.  Dr.  Markham,  then 
Bishop  of  Chester,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  York,  acknowledged  Mr. 
Lindsey's  letter  in  veiy  kindly  terms.  He  remonstrated  with  him,  and 
sent  him  some  textual  arguments  which  he  considered  specially  adapted 
to  his  case.  Lindsey's  reply  shows  us  that  these  had  no  eflFect  upon  his 
judgment/  His  resolution,  he  said,  had  been  no  hasty  $tep,  but  the 
result  of  many  years  of  anxious  deliberation  and  inquiry.  His  faith, 
he  told  the  Bishop,  was  not  built  "  on  a  system  of  philosophy,  but  on 
an  impartial  examination  of  the  mind  and  will  of  God,  as  discovered 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testament.'* 

When  this  was  written,  Lindsey  had  been  for  more  than  twenty 
years  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England.  From  an  early  point  in 
this  long  period  he  had  been  in  diflSculties  as  to  the  course  which  he 
should  adopt.  It  was  thus  a  slow  and  toilsome  journey,  by  which  he 
made  his  way  to  what  he  deemed  the  just  result.  We  may 
wonder  at  the  delay  ;  but,  at  all  events,  the  remembrance  of  it  should 
lead  us  to  charitable  judgments  in  estimating  the  character  of  other 
cases  of  a  similar  kind,  which  may  come  under  our  obsei-vation. 
There  is  certainly  no  reason,  in  Lindsey's  case,  for  thinking  that  any 
but  the  most  upright  motives  guided  his  conduct.  And  yet  he  him- 
self speaks  humbly  and  sorrowfully  of  the  commonplace  arguments 
(as  he  afterwards  thought  them)  which  had  served  him  as  excuses  for 
remaining  so  long  where  he  was  : — "  Not  that  I  justify  myself  herein," 
he  says,  "  yea,  I  rather  condemn  myself.  But  as  I  have  humble  hope 
of  the  Divine  forgiveness,  let  not  men  be  too  rigid  in  their  censures. 
Let  those  only  blame  who  know  what  it  is  to  doubt,  to  be  in  per- 
plexity about  things  of  the  highest  importance,  to  be  in  fear  of 
carelessly  abandoning  a  station  assigned  by  Providence,  and  being 
found  idle  and  unprofitable  when  the  great  Master  came,  to  call  for 
the  account  of  the  talents  received.'* 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  one  of  the  more  important  theological 
arguments  by  which,  for  a  time,  he  quieted  his  scruples,  and  enabled 
himself  to  remain  where  he  was.  It  is  an  argument  and  a  view  of  the 
subject  which  has  probably  been  familiar  to  many  persons  in  a  similar 
state  of  mind.  He  says  that  he  brought  himself  "to  consider  the 
Trinitarian  forms  in  the  Liturgy  and  the  invocations  at  the  beginning 
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of  the  Litany  as  a  threefold  representation  of  the  One  Qod  the  Father, 
governing  all  by  Himself  and  by  His  Son  and  Spirit ;  and  as  a  three- 
fold way  of  addressing  BUm  as  Creator  and  benevolent  cause  of  all 
things^  as  the  Redeemer  of  mankind  by  His  Son,  and  their  Sanctifier 
by  his  Holy  Spirit."  This  obviously  amounts  to  simple  Sabellianism — 
a  very  ancient  heresy  in  the  Church,  according  to  which  the  Infinite 
is  revealed  to  us  under  three  relations  or  manifestations.  It  is  much 
the  same  explanation  of  the  mystery  which,  as  propounded  by 
Dr.  Wallis  at  Oxford,  received  the  warm  approval  of  that  University ; 
while  a  different  theory  of  the  Divine  Nature,  that  of  Dr.  Sherlock — 
a  theory  in  truth  of  three  distinct  and  infinite  mindsi — ^was  as  strongly 
condemned.  The  former,  plausible  as  it  was,  did  not  satisfy  the 
straightforward  and  truthful  mind  of  Lindsey.  He  says  expressly  of 
his  later  opinions,  "  I  could  not  now  satisfy  myself  with  Dr.  Wallis' 
and  the  like  softenings  and  qualifications.  ....  I  wondered  how  I 
had  been  able  to  bring  myself  to  imagine  that  I  was  worshipping 
the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  whilst  I  was  addressing  two  other 
persons  ....  and  imploring  favours  severally  of  themi  in  terms  that 
implied  their  personality  and  distinct  agency  and  deity,  as  much  as 
that  of  the  Father.  If  invocations  so  particular,  language  so  express 
and  personal  might  be  sifted  and  explained  away  into  prayer  to  one 
God  only  ;  I  might,  by  the  like  supposals  and  interpretation,  bring 
myself  to  deify  and  pray  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  taking  her  ...  to  be 
now  alive  and  beatified  in  heaven  ;  and  maintain  that  I  was  still  only 
praying  to  the  one  God,  who  was  thus  invoked  in  his  creature  that 
was  so  nearly  united  to  him."  * 

Thus,  then,  did  Lindsey  give  up  his  living  in  the  Church  for 
conscience  sake — a  course  in  which,  it  is  right  to  notice,  he  was 
warmly  supported  and  encouraged  by  his  wife ;  and,  whether  he  were 
right  or  wrong  in  his  theological  conclusions,  he  has  unquestionably 
set  an  example  of  faithfulness  to  his  convictions  and  his  sense  of 
duty,  which  well  deserves  to  be  kept  in  honourable  remembrance. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  him  in  any  detail  in  his  later  career. 
He  removed  from  Catterick  to  London  immediately  after  his  resigna- 
tion. Here  he  became  the  foimder  of  Essex  Street  Chapel,  and 
exercised  his  ministry  for  many  years,  using  the  Church  Liturgy 
reformed,  much  as  had  been  proposed  by  another  eminent  churchman 
of  the  last  century,  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke.  Many  of  Lindsey's  old 
friends  looked  coldly  upon  him,  or  cast  him  off ;  but  he  found  many 
new  ones  ready  to  sympathise  with  him  and  co-operate  in  his 
work. 

The  history  of  this  faithful  confessor  speaks  for  itself;  but  two  or 
three  considerations  of  special  interest  are  suggested  by  it,  and  claim 
a  passing  notice  in  their  bearing  upon  ideas  and  discussions  of  the 
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present  time.  We  may  see  by  this  case,  and  the  circamstances 
incidental  to  it,  that  the  natural  tendency  of  a  great  ecclesiastical 
system  like  that  of  our  Established  Church,  is  to  make  people  more 
or  less  indi£ferent  to  the  exercise  of  individual  judgment  It  presents 
them  with  an  elaborate  scheme  of  orthodoxy  ready  drawn  up  for 
unchanging  and  unchangeable  daily  use,  and  this  it  imposes  indis- 
oriminately  upon  all  who  enter  its  ministry.  This,  too,  with  a  true, 
if  almost  unconscious,  instinct,  it  well  understands  how  to  uphold 
and  render  acceptable  by  yarious  attractions  of  edblesiastical  'privi- 
lege, title,  and  honour,  with  all  the  substantial  advantages  of  one 
kind  and  another  which  accompany  them.  The  tendency  of  all  this 
is  obviously  to  draw  people  away  from  private  thought  and  criticism 
of  their  own,  upon  the  more  vital  parts  of  what  is  thus  so  persuasively 
offered  to  their  acceptance.  It  is  to  make  them  undervalue,  or 
even  repress,  individual  inquiry  ;  to  give  them  the  feeling  that  it  is 
best  and  safest  to  swim  with  the  stream  ;  and  thus  it  exposes  them, 
in  many  an  instance,  as  in  that  of  Lindsey,  to  the  danger  of  being 
drawn  on  to  the  nominal  profession  of  that  which,  in  the  secret 
depths  of  the  heart,  is  not  felt  to  be  wholly  true.  Such  is  the 
natural  t&ndency  of  pur  popular  church  systems — for  the  remark  is 
applicable  in  degree  not  to  the  English  establishment  alone,  but  to 
the  various  Nonconformist  organizations  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

But,  while  this  is  admitted,  in  respect  to  the  general  tendency,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  impute  to  any  one  in  particular  either  unfaithful- 
ness to  the  Truth,  or  even  carelessness  in  regard  to  what  for  him  is 
consistent  and  honest.  For  it  is  but  fair  always  to  remember,  that 
as  minds  and  characters  differ  from  each  other,  so,  in  these  matters 
of  inward  conviction  and  outward  profession,  each  person  has  a 
perfect  right  to  judge  for  himself.  Men  are  not  called  upon  to 
decide  for  one  another,  much  Jess  to  judge  and  condemn  one 
another.  If  evidence  which  to  one  appears  ample,  to  another  does 
not  appear  so,  then  the  only  thing  each  has  to  do,  is  to  acknow- 
ledge that  to  his  own  Master  every  one  standeth  or  falleth ;  and 
that  our  several  accounts  are  to  be  rendered  not  to  man,  but  to  One 
who  is  Lord  and  Judge  of  all  alike.  The  history  which  has  just  been 
recounted  may,  at  least,  serve  to  teach  us  the  wisdom  and  the  happi- 
ness of  being  candid,  truthful,  and  upright,  both  in  our  judgments 
and  in  our  conduct  resulting  from  them.  And  it  should  help  to  show 
us  that  the  life  which  is  ruled  by  such  a  spirit  is  the  only  sure  way 
to  that  true  peace  which  is  better  than  human  approval. 

There  is  another  consideration  readily  suggested  by  this  history 
It  is  whether  a  national  system  can  be  ri{)hty  which  virtually  requires 
its  ministers  either  to  suppress  their  convictions  on  important 
matters  of  religious  doctrine,  where  they  are  out  of  harmony  with 
the  standards,  or  else,  by  avowing  them,  to  render  themselves  liable 
to  the  most  serious  sacrifice  of  means  and  position,  such  as  that  which 
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Lindsey  and  some  others  of  his  time  voluntarily  made,  and  which  others 
in  our  own  day  have  been  compelled  to  make.  This  man,  let  it  be 
remembered,  was  led,  after  long  and  careful  inquiry  and  reflection,  to 
sec  and  believe  that  certain  portions  of  the  established  creeds  and 
other  formularies  of  the  Church  to  which  he  belonged  were  untrue,  and 
not  only  that  they  were  untrue,  but  that  they  were  directly  opposed,  as 
he  thought,  to  the  teaching  of  those  Scriptures  which  the  Church  itself 
aflSrmed  to  be  the  one  source  and  witness  of  leligious  truth.  Such 
was  the  deliberate  and  most  serious  conviction  of  his  mind.  But  he 
was  not  at  liberty  to  say  this  ;  he  must  not  openly  say  it  without 
being  liable  to  forfeit  his  living, — ^that  is  to  say,  incurring  a  penalty 
of  the  severest  kind.  In  such  a  case,  many  a  man  would  have  been 
contented  to  repress  his  rising  scruples.  Many  a  mail  would  feel 
himself  tempted  to  close  his  eyes  to  what,  in  his  heart,  he  thought 
to  be  the  truth  ;  and  some,  yielding  to  the  temptation,  would  be 
induced  to  go  on,  making  a  mere  formal  and  outward  profession. 
The  national  system,  then,  under  which  we  are  living,  is  plainly  such 
as  artificially,  and  it  may  be  added^  needlessly,  creates  this  most 
serious  moral  danger,  and  exposes  its  ministers  to  this  great  tempta- 
tion. And  why  should  they  not  have  liberty  to  speak  what  they 
think  to  be  true  on  these  subjects  ?  Why  should  they  be  bound 
over,  by  a  kind  of  penalty,  to  take  only  one  side  of  any  great  con- 
troverted question  within  the  scope  of  their  inquiries  as  teachers  of 
religion  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question,  according  to  many  persons,  will  be 
that  the  side  to  which  they  are  thus  bound  is  the  side  of  the  truth ; 
and  it  is  quite  right  that  men  should  be  bound  over  to  believe  the 
truth,  and  prevented  from  running  into  error.  But,  supposing  this 
to  be  so,  might  not  the  truth  be  left  to  speak  for  itself?  Surely  we 
are  all  anxious  to  find  out  the  trjjth  ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  no  one 
prefers  error  for  its  own  sake.  And  even  though,  under  a  different 
system,  individuals,  here  and  there,  might  go  astray  in  the  use  of 
their  permitted  liberty  (as  doubtless  some  would  do),  yet  others 
would  be  able  to  supply  the  needed  correction ;  and,  where  a  real 
liberty  of  thought  and  of  discussion  existed,  it  could  not  fail  that 
truth  would  triumph  in  the  end.  Moreover,  in  such  a  case,  a  far 
gi-eater  weight  must  naturally  attach  to  what  might  be  spoken  by 
the  minister  of  religion  than  can  be  the  case  at  present.  It  would 
be  felt  that  the  words  were  those  of  a  man  not  pledged  in  any  way 
to  a  foregone  conclusion ;  of  one  who  was  not  merely  repeating,  what 
he  had  bound  himself  under  virtual  penalties  to  say,  but  who  might 
speak  differently  if  his  conscience  told  him  to  do  so  ;  and  it  could  not 
but  be  that  greater  respect  and  attention  would  on  all  sides  be  paid 
to  what  was  said.  It  is,  therefore,  an  unwise  and  impolitic  arrange- 
ment, to  say  the  least,  under  which  honest  and  truthful  men  are 
virtually  forbidden  to  speak  out  freely  and  openly  what  they  think. 
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even  on  these  deeper  subjects  of  theological  interest— unless,  indeed, 
they  shall  speak  in  ax^cordance  with  established  doctrines. 

And  further,  must  it  not  be  held  that  the  prevailing  system  betrays 
and  embodies  a  lamentable  want  of  faith  in  the  native  power  of 
Divine  truth  ?  It  is  thought  to  be  necessary  to  tie  up  the  very 
thoughts  of  its  ministers  and  make  them  all  speak  only  in  one  way  ; 
as  though  the  truth  committed  to  their  keeping  could  not  stand 
alone,  but  must  be  fenced  round  by  these  human  safeguards.  And 
for  a  moment  compai*e,  in  this  respect,  the  position  of  religious  truth 
with  that  of  truth  of  any  other  kind.  Is  not  this  left  to  speak  for 
itself  ? — that  is  to  say,  would  any  one  think  of  binding  down  the 
professor  in  a  university,  for  example,  to  teach  only  such  and  such 
doctrines  of  Chemistry,  or  Geology,  or  any  other  science  ?  This  is 
not  done,  and  no  one  has  ever  thought  of  doing  it — since,  perhaps, 
the  days  of  Galileo.  The  truths  of  Science  are  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  Their  teachers  and  defenders  are  perfectly  free  to  speak 
according  to  what  they  see  and  believe ;  and  all  the  world  knows 
that  this  is  the  only  course  by  which  the  truth  with  which  they  have 
to  do  can  be  really  maintained  and  error  destroyed.  Why,  then, 
again,  should  we  proceed  diflferently  in  the  case  of  Theology ;  or  why 
should  we  not  dare  to  trust  the  preacher  with  the  same  liberty  of 
thought,  of  inquiry,  of  avowal,  which  is  given  to  the  man  of  science  ? 

But,  sotne  persons  will  reply,  the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity 
are  Divine  truths  :  they  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  left  open  to  inquhy 
or  discussion  like  other  truths ;  but  we  are  called  upon,  rather,  to 
receive  them  and  believe  them  with  a  blind  unquestioning  faith.  In 
reply  to  this,  let  it  be  fairly  remembered  that  the  truths  of^  Chris- 
tianity, in  their  ordinary  dogmatic  form,  are  not,  at  all  events,  found 
stated  in  that  form  in  the  Scriptures,  but  come  down  to  us,  as  we 
have  them  in  the  usual  standards,  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 
They  were  gathered  ovX  of  the  Bible,  as  it  was  thought,  by  ceitain 
men  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  who,  by  the  aid  of  pre- 
ceding authorities,  of  their  own  or  a  former  age,  and  under  the  guid- 
ance of  their  own  judgment,  framed  the  theological  system  now 
usually  embodied  in  the  Articles  and  Trust  Deeds  of  our  Churches 
and  Chapels.  The  three  Creeds  may  seem  to  form  an  exception  to 
this  statement.  But  it  is  perfectly  applicable  to  them,  too,  if  we  refer 
them  each  to  its  own  century.  They  are  simply  the  compositions  of 
eertain  men  who  lived  in  the  third,  the  fourth,  the  seventh,  or  eighth 
centuries  respectively.  Let  it  be  further  remembered  that  these 
ancient  men  of  a  long  past  time,  who  have  succeeded  so  well  in  im- 
pressing their  theology  upon  our  age,  were  only  human  beings  like 
ourselves.  They  were  not  gods,  or  even  angels.  They  had  not,  so 
far  as  is  known,  been  admitted  to  any  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Divine  things  than  the  men  of  our  own  times.  They  were  not 
inspired  or  infallible,  and,  therefore,  they  may  have  been  wrong  in 
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regard  to  some  things  which  they  thought  true.  Nay,  some  of  them 
unquestionably  were  wrong,  and  in  points  which  they  deemed  of  the 
utmost  importance :  Calvin,  for  example,  in  his  terrible  doctrine  of 
Election  and  Reprobation,  which  nobody,  I  suppose,  holds  in  these 
days,  at  least  nobody  worth  considering  in  these  discussions.  If,  then, 
the  great  reformers  and  creed-makers  could  go  wrong  on  one  point, 
they  might  do  so  on  others ;  and  so  it  easily  follows  that  our  later 
time  ought  to  be  free  to  receive  or  reject  their  theology,  according  to 
its  own  judgment ;  that  it  should  not  be  called  upon  to  believe  merely 
because  they  believed — or  because  any  one  may  choose  to  attribute 
to  them  the  character  and  authority  of  an  infallible  Church. 

From  these  and  similar  considerations  it  also  follows  that  the 
truths,  or  reputed  truths,  of  all  theologies,  even  the  truths,  or  reputed 
truths,  of  Christianity  itself,  are  amenable  to  investigation  by  every 
human  mind.  Full  liberty  to  think,  examine,  and  speak  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  possessed  by  a  national  clergy.  It  is  only  a  thought- 
less or  a  craven  spmt  of  indifference  to  the  natural  rights  of  the 
individual  soul  that  would  bind  them  down  to  a  blind  acceptance  of 
any  unchangeable  orthodoxy  of  man's  devising.  It  is  not  to  be  for- 
gotten that  the  Infinite  Spirit  is  a  living  Spirit ;  that  He  may  still, 
even  now,  speak  to  our  minds ;  and  that  in  every  new  fact  of  Science 
which,  by  the  careful  labours  of  thoughtful  men,  is  made  known  to 
the  world,  we  have  truth  Divine,  revealing  to  us  the  will  of  the 
Creator,  or  the  ways  by  which  He  may  have  chosen  to  exercise  Hi« 
power.  If,  then,  at  any  given  moment  we  should  shut  ouraelves  up, 
and  say,  in  effect.  Here  we  take  our  stand  ;  now  we  have  got  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  Divine  things;  henceforward  we  can  admit 
nothing  that  is  inconsistent  witli  our  established  theology  :  to  do  this 
would  be  much  as  if  we  would  harden  ourselves  against  the  very 
Spirit  of  God,  and  refuse  to  hearken  to  His  voice,  and  close  our  eyes 
to  the  light  which  He  in  His  grace  and  mercy  may  be  causing  to  rise 
and  shine  upon  us.  For,  surely,  to  vary  the  form  of  expression, 
every  ti*uth  of  nature  is  its  much  God's  truth  as  the  deepest  or  most 
solemn  teachings  of  religion  ;  and  thus  it  is  plain  that  all  arc  indi\a- 
dually  bound,  as  reasonable  men,  to  keep  an  open  ear,  and  a  candid 
mind,  and  a  quick,  clear  sight  for  the  reception  of  ever)^  word  and 
sign  which  may  come  to  us  from  the  Infinite,  by  whatever  channel  it 
may  please  Him  to  send  them  to  us. 

It  is,  indeed,  easy  to  dismiss  with  contemptuous  words  the  conclu- 
sions of  a  Darwin  respecting  the  probable  origin  of  man,  or  those  of 
a  Lyell  and  others  respecting  the  antiquity  of  the  world  ;  as  it  is  easy 
and  sufficient,  with  some  persons,  to  oppose  the  reasonings  of  a 
Colenso  with  an  appeal  to  Church  authority,  which,  after  all,  is  only 
the  judgment  of  fallible  minds  like  our  own.  But  when  this  is  done 
the  question  will  still  remain.  Are  these  things  true?  Are  they  most 
probably  true  ?    Are  they  worthy  even  of  provisional  acknowledg- 
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^  ment^  with  a  view-  to  further  examination,  in  order  to  find  out  the 

"^  more  perfect  truth  ?    The  question  will  still  remain.  Does  the  Lord 

T  of  truth  Himself  speak  to  us,  even  in  these  discoveries,  or  sugges- 

^  tions,  of  scientific  research,  and  is  He  calling  upon  ub,  and  inviting 

t  us,  in  them,  to  abandon,  or  to  alter  and  qualify,  our  ancient  and  long- 

?  descended  ideas  by  these  new  revelations  of  His  infinite  activity  in 

the  ages  of  the  past  ?    Such  questions  as  these  still  remain ;  and  we 

are  invited  to  face  them  like  thoughtful  reasonable  inquirers,  who  are 

^  anxious  only  to  know  the  Divine  will.     They  are  to  be  calmly  and 

i    patiently  entertained,  and  decided,  if  we  ca/th  decide  them,  on  the 

highest  principles  of  right  and  reason  which  are  known  to  us. 

But  to  act  thu^  and  in  this  spirit  men  must  be  free,  as  Lindsey's 
history  may  well  teach  us.  They  must  be  free,  not  merely  to  "  assent 
and  consent,"  but  to  reject  and  deny ;  free  to  think  and  to  speak, 
even  to  teach  and  preach.  If  they  are  not  so,  any  high  consistency 
or  love  for  truth  can  scarcely  exist,  or  exercise  their  rightful  influence. 
At  any  rate,  multitudes  around  will  be  slow  to  believe  in  their  exist- 
ence, and  slower  still  to  give  themselves  up  to  the  guidance  of  those 
in  whom  they  think  them  wanting.  Thus,  again,  and  as  the  sure 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  an  ecclesiastical  system  which  in  its 
fundamental  principle  is  out  of  harmony  with  this  "  glorious  liberty 
of  the  children  of  God  "  is,  and  can  be,  only  as  a  house  built  upon 
the  sand.  Some  day,  sooner  or  later,  it  must  fall,  and  gieat  will  be 
the  fall  thereof ;  or,  if  it  does  not  perish  by  a  sudden  overthrow,  it 
will  continue  to  stand  only  as  the  subject  of  a  slow  and  lingering 
decay,  a  mere  stately  monument  of  the  lost  greatness  of  other  times, 
ceasing  by  degrees  to  have  living  power  in  the  world,  and  incapable 
of  gaining  the  ear  or  the  heart  of  any  but  unthoughtful  or  super- 
stitious men, — a  statement  for  which  it  would  be  easy  to  find  an 
illustration  in  at  least  one  ancient  and  venerable  ecclesiastical  body 
of  our  time. 

Q.  Vance  Smith. 
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IN  the  cemetery  of  Voroneje,  a  pleasaatly-situated  town  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Don,  rest  side  by  side  the  remains  of  two 
Russian  poets.  They  were  both  natives  of  Voroncjc,  both  of  them 
had  nature  richly  gifted,  to  both  was  it  fated  to  lead  a  hard  life  and 
to  die  young.  The  one,  Koltsof  * — who  has  been  called  the  Russian 
Bums,  though  he  resembled  the  Ayrshire  poet  in  little  except  the  fact 
of  having  been  endowed  to  a  very  high  degree  with  genuine  poetic 
feeling  and  with  the  gift  of  lyrical  expression — was  the  son  of  a  small 
trader,  who  not  unnaturally  tried  to  force  the  youthful  poet  into  the 
uncongenial  groove  of  a  mercantile  life ;  the  other,  Nikitin,*!"  kept  a 
small  bookseller  s  shop  in  the  town.  Of  Koltsof  I  have  spoken  else- 
where ;  I  of  Nikitin  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that  the  nature 
of  his  surroundings  was  such  as  to  deepen  what  was  in  him,  probably, 
a  natural  melancholy,  due  to  the  constantly  weak  state  of  his  health, 
and  to  imbue  his  poetry  with  a  sadness  in  which  a  more  robust  and 
more  fortunate  writer  would  have  less  frequently  indulged.  My 
present  object  is  not  so  much  to  speak  of  the  lives  the  two  Voroneje 
poets  led,  as  to  attempt  to  give  some  idea  of  the  poetry  which  they 
wrote — ^selecting,  at  the  same  time,  those  of  their  poems  which 
contain  sketches  of  Russian  manners  and  customs,  and  which  may 
therefore  serve  to  create  before  the  eyes  of  their  readers  some  kind 


*  Bom  1800,  died  1842— pronounce  Kalt86f. 
t  Bom  1826,  died  1861— pronounce  NUdtin. 
X  Fortnight  ft/  lie  view,  Sept.  15, 1866. 
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of  picture  of  Russian  peasant  life.  With  this  peasant  lifeJKoltsof, 
trader  though  he  was  and  native  of  a  town,  was  thoroughly  well 
acquainted.  His  father  dealt  in  cattle,  and  during  the  summer  the 
young  poet  used  to  revel  in  the  liberty  which  he  enjoyed  for  weeks 
together,  when  he  took  charge  of  his  father's  herds  on  the  steppes, 
and  drank  in  rapture  with  the  free  air  which  he  breathed — whether 
gazing  by  day  acroas  the  great  sea  of  summer  grass,  undulating 
beneath  the  breeze,  while  above  blazed  the  sun  in  the  unclouded 
sky  ;  or  lying  beside  the  camp-fire  at  night,  and  listening  to  dreamy 
sounds  rising  from  the  mysterious  plain,  on  which  from  their  ebon 
vault  the  clear  stars  looked  down  with  steady  gaze.  There,  afar 
from  the  petty  vexations  of  the  town,  he  entered  into  the  full  spirit 
of  the  life  led  by  the  herdsman  and  the  farmer ;  and  therefore  it  is 
that  he  has  been  able  to  express  their  humble  aspirations,  their 
simple  hopes  and  fears,  with  perfect  fidelity,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  true  poetic  feeling.  Nikitin,  also,  though  less  frequently  let 
loose  from  business,  had  many  opportunities  of  acquainting  him- 
self with  what  was  going  on  in  the  peasant*s  hut  as  well  as  within 
the  homes  of  the  working  classes  of  his  native  town  ;  and  therefore 
his  poetry,  no  less  than  Koltsof  s,  may  be  taken  as  the  true  though 
sublimated  expression  of  such  ideas  as  are  common  to  the  hard- 
working, weather-beaten  peasantry  of  Russia.  A  pleasant  transcript 
of  some  of  these  ideas,  including  a  picture  of  one  of  those  scenes 
Avith  which  they  are  so  often  associated,  is  afforded  by  the  following 
poem  by  Koltsof.  It  is  written  in  unrhymed  verse,  the  peculiar 
charm  of  which  is,  of  course,  utterly  lost  in  my  prose  translation,  one 
that  has  no  other  merit  than  that  of  being  exactly  literal.  It  is 
called  Urojal,  or — 

THE  ABUNDANT  HARVEST. 


With  a  rosy  flame  the  dawn  burns  on  high,  but  the  fog  still  broods 

over  the  face  of  the  earth ; 
Till  the  day  has  caught  the  fire  of  the  sun,  and  rolled  up  the  mists 

higher  than  the  tops  of  the  hills. 
And  has  pressed  them  into  a  black  cloud.     The  black  cloud  has 

begun  to  knit  its  brows — 
Has  begun  to  knit  its  brows,  as  if  reflecting,  as  though  musing  upon 

the  place  of  its  biith. 
As  though  remembering  how  the  wild  winds  will  drive  it  before 

them  across  the  face  of  the  wide  world. 
Then  it  arms  itself  with  the  hurricane  and  the  thunderbolt,  with  the 

lightning's  flash  and  the  bow  of  the  cloud. 
It  has  taken  up  arms,  and  flown  abroad,  and  struck  its  stroke,  and 

poured  itself  forth 
In  a  torrent  of  tears,  in  a  flood  of  i*ain,  over  the  copious  bosom  of  the 

earth. 
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2. 

Now  from  heaven's  heights  the  dear  sun  looks  down.     The  earth  a 

plenteous  draught  has  drunk. 
On  their  corn-fields,  and  gardens,  and  meadows  green,  the  nistic  folk 

oannot  gaze  enough. 
For  the  grace  of  God  these  rustic  folk  have  waited  long  with  trembling 

and  prayer. 
Together  with  the  spring  there  have  come  to  life  the  secret  thouglits 

of  their  quiet  minds. 
Thought  the  first.     To  pour  into  sacks  the  grain  in  the  bins,  and  to 

set  their  cai*ts  in  order. 
Thought  the  second.     Forth  from  the  village  by  night  to  drive  their 

Une  of  carts. 
Thought  the  third.  .  .  .  When  of  this  they  thought,  to  God  the 

Lord  arose  their  prayers. 
With  early  dawn  have  they  gone  a-field.     There  in  handfuls  heaped 

each  scatters  the  grain,  furrows  the  soil  with  the  ploughshare's 

blade,  or  rips  it  across  with  the  harrow's  tooth. 


I  will  go  and  gaze  with  gladdened  eye  at  what  God  has  sent  to  men 

for  their  toil. 
Above  my  waist  the  large-grained  rye  rises,  then  dreamily  bends  well 

nigh  to  the  ground. 
On  every  side  the  com,  guest  sent  by  God,  greets  with  a  smile  the 

joyful  day. 
Over  it  the  breeze  floats  lustrously,  streaming  this  way  and  that,  a 

wave  of  gold. 
Now  in  whole  families  the  peasants  commence  their  harvest,  cutting 

close  to  the  roots  the  stalks  of  the  lofty  rye. 
Into  close-packed  mows  are  the  sheaves  collected  ;  from  the  lines  of 

carts  sounds  music  all  the  night  long. 
On  every  side  do  the  stacks  erect  their  heads  in  the  barn-yards — 

taking  up  much  room,  like  nobles  of  yore  in  their  robes  of 

state. 

4. 

The  dear  sun  sees  that  the  harvest  is  done  ;   so  colder  gleam  his 

last  autumnal  rays. 
But  with  warm  light  glows  the  peasant's  taper — ^burning  before  the 

pictured  form  of  the  Mother  of  God. 

Here  is  another  picture  from  the  harvest-field,  also  by  Koltsof, 
but  painted  in  a  different  tone.  It  is  called  Molodaya  Zhnitw, 
or — 

THE    YOUNG    REAPER. 

High  up  in  the  sky  stands  the  Sun,  pouring  fierce  heat  on  Mother 
Earth.  Stifling  is  the  air  to  the  maiden  ;  sadly  does  she  stand 
in  the  corn-field,  little  pleasure  does  she  find  in  cutting  the  fuU- 
cared  rye. 
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All  paxched  is  she  by  the  heat  of  the  field ;  like  fire  bums  her  face. 

Droops  her  head  fonvards  towards   her  breast,  falls  from  her 

hand  the  severed  stalk. 
Not  without  a  cause  does  the  maiden  work  slackly,  gazing  aside,  and 

forgetting  her  task.      Ah !  in   her  breast  her  poor  heart   is 

aching  ;  into  it  has  a  new  inmate  entered. 
Yesterday  she  went — it  was  a  holiday — into  the  woods  she  went  to 

look  for  raspbenies.     There  a  youth  met  her — ^not  for  the  first 

time— met  her  as  though  by  chance,  and  stood  still  and  looked 

at  her  ever  so  pitifully.     And  he  sighed,  and  he  sang  a  sad 

song — 
Far  away  in  the  woods  resounded  that  song.     Deep  in  the  soul  of 

the  fair  girl  did  it  find  response  and  shelter. 
Stifling  and  hot  is  the  air  to  the  maiden ;  sadly  does  she  stand 

amid  the  com,  little  pleasure  hath  she  in  reaping  the  full-eared 

rye. 

Next  let  us  take  another  of  Koltsof  s  poems,  in  which  the  sorrows 
not  of  the  fair  maiden,  but  of  the  good  youth,  are  described.  It  is 
called  Koaar,  the  Scytheman,  or — 

THE  MOWER. 

Ah  me  !  in  an  unlucky  day,  in  an  unhappy  hour,  was  I  bom  into 
the  world  !  Broader  shouldered  am  I  than  my  grandfather,  full 
chested  am  I,  like  my  mother.  On  my  cheek  amid  milky  white 
my  father's  blood  has  kindled  a  rosy  dawn.  Well-ordered  lie 
my  jet  black  locks.     All  that  I  take  in  hand  turns  out  well — 

Yet  in  an  unlucky  day,  in  an  unhappy  hour,  was  I  bom  into  the 
world ! 

Long  did  I,  last  autumn,  court  Marya,*  the  Starosta's  daughter. 
But  he,  the  old  hunks,  stood  out  against  me.  Whom  does  he 
want  to  marry  her  to  ?  Does  he  suppose  that  I  run  after  her 
because  her  father  is  said  to  be  rich  ? 

Suppose  his  house  is  a  flowing  cup  !  It  is  She  that  I  want,  'tis  for 
her  I  pine.  Her  fair  face  with  its  rosy  flush,  her  rounded 
cheeks,  her  soft  dark  eyes,  have  driven  wild  the  youth — 

Ah  !  yesterday  how  didst  thou  weep  for  me !  'twas  yesterday  the 
old  man  utterly  refused  to  give  thee  to  me — ^Ah !  such  pain  as 
this  no  time  can  ever  render  bearable  ! 

A  new  scythe  will  I  buy — will  whet  it  and  sharpen  it — and  then  bid 
farewell  to  my  native  village  !  Weep  not,  my  Marya !  with  my 
keen  scythe,  will  I  not  wound  myself  Farewell,  O  my  village ! 
Farewell,  O  Starosta ! 

Into  far  ofl*  parts  will  the  youth  go,  down  along  the  Don,  by  the 
river  banks.  There  stand  villages  fair  to  see.  There  the 
plenteous  Steppe  stretches  far  away,  robed  all  over  with  luscious 
grass — 

Ah,  Steppe  of  mine,  free  Steppe  !  how  widely,  Steppe,  thou  spreadest 
out  thy  aims,  extending  onwards  to  the  Black  Sea  waves  ! 

*  In  the  original  Grunya  or  Qmnyushka,  dimin.  of  Agrafena.  The  Staxosta  is  the 
chief  man  of  the  yiUage  communiij. 
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Not  I  alone  as  guest  have  come  to  thee.  I  and  one  more  to  thee 
have  come,  my  scythe-blade  keen.  Long  has  my  heart  been 
set  on  pacing  slowly  with  my  scythe,  lengthways  and  broadwise, 
through  the  grassy  Steppe. 

Eagerly  press  on,  O  shoulder!  mpidly  move,.0  hand  1  Breathe  on 
my  lace,  O  wind  from  the  South.  Do  thou  quicken  the  wide 
Steppe,  breaking  it  up  into  waves.  "* 

Whistle,  O  scythe,  bright  glancing  around !  Whish,  O  grass,  falling 
mown,  feow  down,  0  flowera,  your  heads  to  the  ground.  Ye 
will  fade  like  the  grass — as  I  fade,  longing  for  Marya. 

I  will  rake  up  the  mows,  I  will  heap  up  the  ricks.  A  handful  of  coin 
will  the  Cossack's  wife  give  unto  me. 

The  coin  will  I  keep,  sewed  up  in  my  cloak.  And  so  soon  as  I  return 
to  my  village,  straight  to  the  Starosta  will  I  go.  My  poverty 
may  not  have  gained  me  his  pity;  but  his  goodwill  will  \ 
bu)^  with  my  store  of  gold. 

Pathetic  and  often  melancholy  as  the  genuine  folk-songs  of  Russia 
are,  there  is  a  manly  force  in  the  Russian  peasant's  character  to  which 
such  poems  as  Koltsofs  "Mower"  give  true  expression.  Equally 
true,  however,  to  the  gloomier  moods  of  Slavonic  thought  and  fancy 
are  those  of  his  lyrics  which  lament  in  wailing  tones  the  deeper 
sorrows  of  life,  or  describe  that  peculiar  weariness  of  existence  which 
drives  so  many  Russian  sufferers  into  suicide.  I  cannot  pretend  to 
render  justice,  even  approximately,  to  one  of  the  best  known  (to 
Russians)  of  his  songs,  that  styled  "  The  Peasant's  Musing,"  but  it 
has  been  excellently  translated,  together  with  many  more  of  Koltsofs 
poems,  by  Bodenstedt.  Here  is,  however,  a  literal  version  of  its 
words  : — 

I  will  sit  mc  down  to  the  table  and  think — what  it  is  to  live  in   the 

world,  when  all  alone. 
No  young  wife  has  the  youth  :  the  youth  has  no  ti-usty  friend. 
No  golden  store  has  he — no  warm  corner.     Not  a  plough-horse,  not  a 

haiTOw,  not  a  plough.     .     .     . 
Together  with  poverty,  but  one  gift  did  my  father  bestow  on  me — 

vigorous  strength.     But  even  that,  in  a  short  time,  has  been  all 

consumed,  by  bitter  need,  among  strange  folk. 
I  will  sit  me  down  to  the  table  and  think — what  it  is  to  live  in  the 

world,  when  all  alone. 

Equally  impossible  is  it  for  me  to  give  even  the  faintest  idea  of 
the  melancholy  music  which  fills  the  verses,  of  which  the  following 
lines  are  a  prosaic  rendering : — 

Ripe-eared  rye,  do  not  whisper !  Sing  not,  O  Scytheman,  over  the 
sweeping  Steppe  ! 

I  have  no  cause  to  get  goods  now^ ;  I  have  no  cause  to  grow  rich  ! 

Not  for  my  own  delight,  did  I,  the  youth,  intend — did  I  intend  my 
goods^ — but  for  the  maiden's  delight  Sweet  was  it  for  me  to 
gaze  into  her  eyes — into  her  eyes,  full  of  loving  thoughts  ! 
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Now  have  those  clear  eyes  grown  dim — the  maiden  fair  sleeps  the 

sleep  of  the  grave  1 
Heavier  than  tlie  hills,  blacker  than  the  midnight,  one  dark  thought 

crushes  down  .my  heart. 

Nikitin's  feeble  health,  the  hard  nature  of  the  life  he  led,  and  the 
small  amount  of  sympathy  which  his  writings  evoked,  all  made  him 
inclined  to  look  upon  the  gloomy  side  of  things,  and  to  choose  as 
themes  for  his  verse  sad  rather  than  joyous  ideas.  But  the  melan- 
choly with  which  his  poetry  is  imbued,  being  always  natural  and 
rarely  morbid,  is  not  in  any  way  distasteful.  It  speaks  of  sorrow  and 
suffering ;  but  its  tone  is  generally  that  of  a  resignation  that  is 
neither  without  courage  nor  without  solace.  A  fair  specimen  of  his 
manner  is  afforded  by  the  following  sketch  of — 

"THE  STUBBORN   FATHER.* 

"  You  can  cry  or  not  as  vou  please.     But  mind  you  do 
What  I've  commanded.     No  I  I  will  not  listen. 
You're  a  mere  child.     It*s  much  too  soon  for  you 

To  take  to  arguing.     You  say,  foi-sooth 

*  My  wooer  is  bad-tempered,  and  a  spendthrift. 

He*s  killed  one  wife  already.' Speak  out,  girl ! 

Say — *  Father,  I'm  in  love  mth  Kuzma's  son 
Up  at  the  mill' 

Not  if  you  promised  me 
^Mountains  of  gold,  should  that  old  warlock's  son 
Get  hold  of  you  !  t 

'  He  has  laid  by  some  money!' 
Well  1  let  him  boast  of  that.     Now  let  him  try 
To  get  an  honest  name.     Why,  I  would  rather 
Go  begging  round  the  world — or  die  of  hunger — 
Than  make  myself  a  laughing-stock.     I  won't 
Become  related  to  a  conjuror 

We  don't  like  warlocks  in  our  family. 

♦  ♦  ♦  «  « 

And  so  it's  thus,  you  shameless  girl,  you  mean 

To  pay  me  back  the  money  that  you've  cost  me ! 

Pretend  to  criticize  your  suitors !     Girl ! 

Do  you  know  the  power  that  a  father  has  ? 

Why — if  I  wished  it — ^you  would  have  to  marry 

The  cow-boy.     Don't  tell  7)u?.     There !     That's  my  will  I" 

Within  his  daughter's  breast  her  breathing  stopped — 
Her  face  turned  ashy  pale,  and  shuddering 
Like  a  leaf,  she  threw  herself  with  sad  lament 
At  the  old  man's  feet. 

♦  Nikitin's  verse,  though  good,  does  not  stnnd  on  the  same  high  level  with  that  of 
Koltsof.  I  have  ventured,  therefore,  to  render  the  two  dramatic  sketches  of  his  which 
I  have  selected  into  rough  blank  verse,  and  sometimes  slightly  to  abridge. 

t  HilleiB,  in  Russia,  are  often  suspected  of  being  warlocdcs — for  they  live  apart 
from  other  men,  and  their  streams  are  notoriously  haunted  by  water  sprites. 
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"  Dear  father,  pity  me  ! 
Oh,  do  not  bury  me  alive  in  the  grave  1 
Are  you  so  weary  of  me  ?    Am  I  not 
A  useful  servant  to  you  ?     You  have  said 
Full  many  a  time  you  would  not  give  your  child 

To  one  who  did  not  love  her Oh,  my  father  ! 

Do  not  destroy  my  youth  1     I'd  sooner  pass 

My  days  in  toil,  and  live  and  die  unmairied  ! 

Do  break  this  marriage  oflF,  my  own  dear  father ! " 

"  Excellent,  really !     I  should  like  to  know 
Where  you  learnt  all  that  wisdom.     Oh,  I  see 
What  you  are  thinking  of — '  My  father's  old. 
To  the  grave  with  him,  and  let  the  pretty  one 
Enjoy  her  freedom.'     You  don't  wish  to  see 
Your  father  honoured  in  the  village,  help'd 
By  a  rich  son-in-law  in  time  of  need  ! 
So  be  it !     Only  leave  my  house  at  once, 
And  never  set  your  foot  in  it  again  ! " 

"  Oh,  father  !  do  not  drive  me  from  your  house  ! 
I  do  beseech  you  by  my  mother  s  tears 

To  pity  me Remember,  when  she  lay 

Upon  her  deathbed,  how  she  begged  and  prayed, 
In  the  name  of  God,  that  you  would  trea,t  nie  kindly. 
I'm  your  own  flesh  and  blood.    Don't  turn  me  out ! " 

"  Oh,  yes  !     I  know  how  all  you  women  talk  ! 
So  you  must  needs  go  crying  for  the  dead  ! 
If  your  dead  mother  were  to  rise  from  the  grave, 
I'd  say  to  her — '  This  shall  be  as  I  please.' 
Girl !  if  you  don't  obey  me,  I  will  curse  you  ! " 

A  week  has  passed.  .  .  .  The  question  has  been  settled. 

The  father  celebrates  his  daughter's  maniage. 

The  voices  of  the  wedding  guests  resound, 

The  old  man  waxes  merry  in  his  cups. 

Dances  for  joy,  and  proudly  brags  about 

His  daughter  and  her  husband. 

On  one  side 
The  bridegroom  sits  apart,  smoothing  his  beard, 
Dressed  in  a  new  caftkn,  and  justly  proud 
Of  his  red  girdle,  and  his  shoes,  adorned 
With  copper  lacings.*     By  him  sits  his  bride, 
Her  head-gear  gay  with  beads,  her  wedding  dress 
Thick  set  with  studs.     Her  face  is  white  as  snow. 
Full  many  a  tear  the  maiden  must  have  wept, 
'    In  that  sad  week  before  the  wedding-day  ! 

At  last  the  feast  is  over.     From  the  house 

*  A  piece  of  ruBtio  foppery  dear  to  the  hearts  of  some  of  the  yillagexB  of  ti 
Voroneje  gOTemment. 
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The  father  leads  his  child  into  the  yard, 
The  bridegroom  cocks  his  cap  upon  one  ear, 
And  bids  his  horses  gallop.     High  in  the  air 
Eases  the  dust,  as  up  the  village  street 
The  troika  flies,  while  o'er  the  horses'  heads 
The  bells  ring  merrily. 

Then  all  grows  still, 
And  when  the  midnight  comes,  it  hears  no  sound. 
Save  where  the  Miller's  son,  who  cannot  sleep 
For  sorrow,  sits  without  his  father's  house 

And  sings Now  wailing  forth  his  heart's  lament. 

And  now  in  bolder  strains  defying  fate. 

Time  flies — the  first  snows  fall — the  villagers 
Gladly  greet  Mother  Winter.     Some  of  the  men 
Drive  off  to  the  towns — the  rest  find  work  at  home. 

In  all  the  barns  the  flails  go  merrily 

But  Pakhom — he  does  nothing,  only  drinks 

At  the  kab£k  all  day  with  heavy  heart. 

"  Well,  neighbour !  **  will  some  other  tippler  say — 

"  No  doubt  your  daughter  gets  on  rarely  now, 

With  such  a  husband."     Then  old  Pakhom  knits 

His  grisly  brows,  and  casting  down  his  eyes, 

Ginimbles  out — "  Can't  you  mind  your  ovm  affairs  ? 

Look  to  your  own  wife — never  mind  your  neighbour's !  " 

"  My  wife's  all  right ! "  his  sneering  neighbour  cries— 

"  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  fine  son-in-law ! 

He's  lying  out  there  in  the  mud,  dead  drunk ! " 

A  year  has  passed  away.     A  feast-day  comes. 

Roused  by  the  sound  of  bells,  the  villagers 

Flock  churchwards  joyously.     Without — the  Sun 

Looks  down  upon  the  pious  folk.     Within — 

Two  candles  gleam  beside  a  pinewood  coffin. 

At  the  head  old  Pakhom  stands — in  threadbare  clothes — 

And  sadly  musing  gazes  steadfastly 

On  his  dead  daughter's  face. 

The  service  done. 
The  peasants  bear  the  coffin  to  the  grave, 
And  there  the  earth  receives  the  obedient  daughter. 
Then  to  her  father  turns  her  husband,  saying — 
"  I  can't  think  why  it  was  your  daughter  died — 
She  had  all  she  wanted — but  somehow  or  other 
She  was  always  ailing." 

But  the  old  man  stands 
Silently  by  her  grave.     Upon  his  breast 
His  head  hangs  heavily — and  when  the  earth 
Falls  on  the  coffin  with  a  hollow  rattle  — 
A  shudder  runs  along  his  limbs,  the  tears 
Stream  from  his  aged  eyes. 

Full  many  a  * 
He,  lying  sleepless  in  the  dead  of  night. 
Will  listen,  shudd'ring,  to  that  hollow  S' 
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By  way  of  a  second  specimen  of  Nikitin's  work,  we  will  tak( 
poem  styled  Burlak.  The  name  burlaki,  it  may  be  as  we 
observe,  was  formerly  applied  to  the  men  who,  in  painful  fasl 
towed  barges  up  the  Volga.  But  this  form  of  labour  is,  at  pre 
nearly  extinct.  Our  own  word  "bargee"  may  perhaps  be  taken  i 
least  an  illustration  of,  if  not  (juite  an  equivalent  for,  the  t^rm 

BURLAK. 

Ah,  friend  !    You  too  have  had  your  sorrows.     Else 
A  song  would  never  make  you  weep.     Well  now, 
Just  hear  what  I  have  gone  through — then  you'll  know 
Whafsorrow  really  means. 

My  father  died 
When  I  was  just  nineteen,  and  I  was  left 
An  orphan,  and  at  first  alone — but  soon 
A  neighbour's  daughter  won  my  heart ;  I  pleased  her. 
And  we  were  married — happily  did  we  live 
Together.     I  could  fancy  she  had  brought  me 
Happiness  with  her— (Heaven  be  hers,  poor  thing !) 
You  can't  conceive  how  good  a  manager 
She  was — she  wouldn't  waste  a  single  farthing. 
In  the  long  winter  evenings,  she  would  light 
A  fir-wood  splinter,*  and  then  spin  away 
For  hours— not  pausing  till  the  cocks  would  crow. 
Then  would  she  lay  her  down — but  witli  the  dawn 
She  was  up  again — would  run  to  give  their  food 
To  the  sheep  and  cows — next  light  the  fire — and  then 
Betake  her  to  her  spinning-wheel  again. 
Or  find  some  other  indoor  work  to  do. 
When  summer  came,  she'd  help  to  cut  the  rye 
And  carry  it,  nor  ever  wear)'.     I  would  say, 
"  Isn't  it  time  to  rest  ?  " 

"  Oh  no ! "  she'd  cry, 
"  I'm  not  a  bit  tired  "— 

Eveiy  now  and  then 
Perhaps  I'd  buy  her  something  as  a  present. 
*'  You  needn't  have  done  that,  my  bonny  bird," 
She'd  say — "  We  love  each  other  much  too  well 
To  care  foi-  presents — don't  go  wasting  money 
On  me" 

My  life  with  her  was  just  as  if 
I'd  been  in  Paradise. 

But  no  one  knows 
How  soon  calamity  may  fall  upon  him  ! 
My  wife  lay  down  to  rest  within  the  grave — 
The  world  grows  dark  whene'er  I  think  of  it. 

My  only  consolation  was  my  child — 

I'd  only  one — a  fair-skinned,  dark-haired  boy, 

^  Used  in  Russian  cottages  instead  of  a  candle 
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As  like  bis  mother  as  one  drop  to  another — 
He  had  begun  to  spell  a  bit  already, 
And  I  to  think  "  My  boy  will  be  a  man  " 
But  that  was  not  God's  pleasure — in  the  spring 
He  got  some  kind  of  sickness.     We  called  in 
Wise  women,  soothsayers,  had  magic  drinks 
For  him  to  take.     I  promised  I  would  give 
A  rouble  for  a  candle — to  be  burnt 
Before  the  holy  image  in  the  Church.     .     .     . 
But  God  refused  to  listen  to  my  prayer — 
I  had  to  lay  my  darling  in  the  coffin, 
And  bear  him  to  the  graveyard.     .     .     . 

In  those  days. 
Those  dreary  days,  'twas  bitter  for  me,  friend ! 
My  heavy  arms  hung  listlessly — my  neighbours 
Gathered  their  harvests.     All  the  fields  around 
Were  blithe  with  song.     .     .     .     But  there  I  pined  away 
With  weary  sorrow.     When  the  day  was  done, 
The  heavy-laden  carts  would  come  from  the  field 
And  in  a  line  drive  creaking  thro'  the  village. 
But  in  my  cottage  I  would  sit  alone, 
Trying  to  stem  my  tears. 

The  autumn  passed. 
I  waited  till  the  first' snow  fell. — Methought, 
I'll  sell  my  rye,  fit  up  a  sledge,  and  go 
And  cam  a  living  with  it  somewhere. 

Suddenly, 
Woe  upon  woe  !  a  murrain  seized  my  cattle— 
Never  until  I  die  shall  I  forget 
That  fatal  year — 

I  managed  to  get  through 
Tlie  winter  somehow.     But  I  saw  I'd  lost 
My  old  position.     In  our  village  meetings, 
This  one  would  flout  me,  saying : — "  Good  !  it  seems 
The  barest  beggar  thinks  he  has  a  right 
To  meddle  in  the  business  of  the  Commune  !" 
That  one  would  gird  at  me  behind  my  back, 
And  cry  : — ''  The  lazy  fellow !     Such  a  one  as  he 
Will  never  gain  his  bread.     In  my  opinion, 
If  one*s  a  man,  one  never  will  give  way, 
Whatever  happens.*' 

All  this  talk  and  laughter 
Aroused  me — God  assisted  me,  I  think. 
I  felt  a  longing  for  a  freer  life. 
I  got  a  passport,  paid  up  all  my  taxes, 
And  joined  the  bargemen. 

Since  that  time  my  grief 
Has  yielded  to  the  Volga's  dark  blue  wave  .  .  . 
Rest  follows  toil :  upon  the  riverside 
Bright  bums  the  evening  fire — a  comrade  starts 
A  song— the  rest  join  in — ^your  spirits  rise — 
A  thrill  runs  o'er  your  limbs — ^you  sing  yourself. 
And  if  at  times  a  dreary  season  comes, 
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And  half-forgotten  sorrows  vex  your  soul — 

There's  solace  still.     You  hear  the,  river's  roar. 

Singing  of  freedom  to  the  sweeping  plain. 

Fast  beats  your  heart — ^you  burn — though  wintry  cold 

The  weather,  yet  you  want  no  cloak  to  warm  you. 

Aboard  and  take  your  seat !  fall  back  on  the  oar ! 

Pleasant  it  is  to  brave  the  rushing  storm. 

The  waves  run  moimtain-high — in  snowy  flakes 

The  foam  flies  past ;  strange  voices  groan  and  waiL 

The  tempest  roars  and  whistles — from  your  soul 

A  cry  arises  :  "  Let  God's  will  be  done. 

If  we're  to  live,  we'll  live.     And  if  to  die, — 

Well  then,  so  be  it !"    And  you  feel  as  though 

Your  heart  had  never  known  what  sorrow  meant. 

Before  concluding  I  will  give — this  time  in  a  literal  prose  version 
—one  more  specimen  of  Nikitin's  pictures  of  Russian  peasant  life. 
It  is  called 

A  WINTER  NIGHT  IN  THE  VILLAGE. 

The  frosty  air  tingles:  the  night  is  as  clear  as  the  day:  the  bright 

moon  looks  out  from  behind  a  cloud*. 
The  sleeping  village  seems  deserted.     The  storm-wind  has  covered 

the  houses  deep  with  snow. 
There  is  dumb  silence  in  the  empty  streets:  the  barking  of  the 

watch-dogs  is  no  longer  heard. 
Work  does  not  seethe  now  in  the  great  court-yards :  the  doors  no 

longer  creak.     All  sounds  are  still  in  the  cottages. 
The  villagers,  having  prayed  to  God,  sleep  quietly,  forgetful  of  their 

cares  and  heavy  toil. 
Only  in  one  cottage  burns  a  fire — one  poor  old  woman  has  not  yet 

gone  to  sleep. 
She  thinks  about  her  fatherless  children.     Who  will  be  kind  to  them 

when  she  is  dead  ? 
Can  they  hope  that  any  one  will  give  them  a  crust  of  bread,  clothes 

and  shoes,  and  a  wann  comer  ?  .  .  . 
Then  in  silent  grief,  full  of  heavy  thoughts,  she  stands  trembling 

before  the  sacred  picture. 
And  falling  on  her  knees,  she  sadly  and  humbly  prays  aloud,  but 

with  bated  breath — 
*'  Holy  Virgin !  preserve  these  orphans  from  the  wrath  of  man,  from 

pain  and  care. 
Graciously  aid  them  in  their  unbefriended  lot,  and  guard  them  from 

the  crimes  which  come  of  want. 
Give  them  strength  and  wisdom,  and  may  their  sins  be  forgiven  at 

the  Judgment  Day." 

The  flame  in  the  copper  lamp  feebly  lights  the  faces  of  the  Holy 

Images, 
And  the  care-worn  forehead  of  the  old  woman,  and  the  two  sleeping 

orphans  in  the  corner  of  the  room. 
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Now  have  the  cocks  begun  to  crow  near  at  hand — ^the  dead  season  of 

the  night  has  come — 
Hark !  a  troika,  driven  by  a  cheeiy  singer,  has  suddenly  rattled  past. 
Now  in  the  frosty  distance  slowly  dies  his  song  away. 

I  have  restricted  my  efforts,  in  the  present  article,  to  giving  some 
idea  of  a  few  among  the  pieces  written  by  two  of  Russians  poets. 
That  Russia  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  poetry  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  a  book  recently  published  (in  Russian)  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, by  N.  V.  Gerbel,  entitled  "  Russian  Poets  in  Biographies  and 
Specimens,"  gives  extracts  from  more  than  120  writers — of  whose 
existence,  with  perhaps  half-a-dozen  exceptions,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  most  English  readers  have  never  heard.  But  the  best  testimony 
to  the  richness  of  Russia's  poetic  vein  is  afforded  by  the  numerous 
volumes  of  songs,  collected  from  the  mouths  of  the  peasants,  which 
are  being  published  in  that  country.  As  a  specimen  of  this  vast  mass 
of  popular  poetry,  we  may  take  the  following  lament,  intended  to  be 
sung  on  the  eve  of  her  wedding-day  by  a  motherless  bride  : — 

1  will  go  up  into  the  belfry.  I  will  strike  the  great  bell.  Surely, 
from  within  the  damp  earth,  my  own  mother  dear  will  hear  the 
clang  of  the  bell,  will  answer  the  wailing  call  of  her  own  dear 
child. 

Then  will  I  tell  her,  the  loved  one,  of  all  my  sorrow  and  sadness — 
thafmjr  marriage-day  is  close  at  hand,  that  to-morrow  I  shall  go 
as  a  bride  to  the  church,  that  the  wedding  guests  will  come — 
strangers  all,  no  friendly  faces. 

But  thoUy  0  my  mother  who  didst  nourish  me  I  thou  wilt  not  sit  at 
my  wedding-feast !  thy  eyes  no  longer  gaze  upon  the  bright 
world !  Into  the  house  of  God,  to  that  great  and  solemn  rite,  one 
who  is  not  my  own  mother  will  lead  me. 

O  mother  dear  !  neither  gold  nor  silver  do  I  beg  of  thee.  But  for  thy 
blessing  do  T  pray,  O  mother  who  bore  me.  Dearer  to  me  is  it 
than  gold  !  Dearer  to  me  is  it  than  silver !  Grant  thy  blessing, 
O  my  mother,  to  thy  poor  orphan  child  ! 

W.  R.  S.  RALSTON. 


EVANGELICALISM. 


IN  the  January  No.  of  the  Contemporary  Review  there  appeared 
a  criticism,  by  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Wynne,  on  a  passage  in  my  recent 
paper  on  "Purgatoiy,  Heaven,  and  Hell."  It  is  so  seldom*  that 
theological  conti-overay  is  conducted  in  the  considerate,  fair,  and  I 
may  almost  say  friendly  spirit,  in  which  Mr.  Wynne  writes,  that 
were  it  for  this  reason  alone,  his  critique  would  call  for  a  reply.  I 
am  glad  also  to  have  the  opportunity  of  recurring  to  the  general 
subject,  pot  only  to  point  out  more  clearly  the  defective  character  (as 
I  conceive  it)  of  Mr.  Wynne's  rejoinder,  but  in  order  to  develope  a 
little  more  fully  certain  truths  which  were  but  briefly  stated  in  my 
original  article. 

How  far  Mr.  Wynne  is  a  characteristic  representative  of  the 
Evangelical  school  of  to-day  I  am  unable  to  tell.  If  he  is,  they  must 
be  singularly  changed  for  the  better.  He  unquestionably  disavows 
what  he  calls  "  the  hard,  cold  theories  by  which  Puritanic  wiiters 
have  tried  to  expound  and  enforce  "  the  dogma  of  justification  by 
faith  only.  These  "  Puritanic  theories'*  he  asserts  to  be  as  unlike  the 
doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  as  "  light  is  different  from  darkness." 
If  this  view  is  really  shared  by  the  majority  of  the  Evangelical  party 
in  the  Church,  I,  for  one,  do  unfeignedly  rejoice.  If  it  is  shared  by 
their  influential  younger  minds,  the  gain  is  very  great,  and  the  fact 
would  prove  that  the  criticisms  and  theological  culture  of  other 
schools  have  at  last  penetrated  into  quarters  where  they  have  hitherto 
been  abhorred,  and  denounced.     I  cannot,  however,  but  fear  that 
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Mr.  Wynne  is  scarcely  to  be  regarded  as  a  representative  Evangelical. 
Certainly  it  is  but  a  short  time  ago  that  one  of  the  recognised  chiefs 
of  the  party  denounced  Geology,  at  a  clerical  gathering,  as  an  inven- 
tion of  the  devil,  designed  to  upset  the  authority  of  the  Bible.  He 
might,  of  course,  as  reasonably  have  denounced  arithmetic  as  an 
invention  of  the  devil,  designed  to  torment  little  boys  with  the 
mysteries  of  Practice  and  the  Rule  of  Three. 

Mr.  Wynne,  if  I  may  say  so  without  ofiFence,  seems  to  be  rather  a 
representative  of  a  large  class,  made  up  of  the  various  schools  in  the 
Church,  who  have  a  horror  of  clear  and  intelligible  statements  on  any 
great  religious  subject.  The  vehement  terms  in  which  he  denounces 
"  the  old  Puritanic  theories"  on  justification,  alone  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  he  is,  at  present,  one  of  those  who  are  in  love  with  hazi- 
ness of  conception.  Then,  again,  afterwards  he  says,  "We  ask  for 
no  special  theory  of  atonement — Christ  gave  himself  for  us,  and  we 
are  forgiven,  that  is  all  we  want  to  know."  He  might  as  rationally 
allege  that  if  we  wish  to  observe  the  loveliness  of  natural  beauty,  we 
fthould  choose  a  day  when  the  sunlight  is  darkened  and  all  nature 
hid  in  an  impenetrable  fog.  And  this  fondness  for  mistiness  is 
especially  characteristic  of  the  existing  condition  of  theological 
thought.  Science  and  philosophy  have  filled  the  intellectual  atmo- 
sj^ere  with  doubts,  and  criticisms,  and  suspicions,  which  have  a  direct 
tendency  to  the  unsettlement  of  religious  men's  beliefs.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  escape  these  terrible  influences.  They  are  everjrwhere.  No 
man  can  escape  hearing  or  reading  of  the  current  questionings  of  the 
old  convictions  as  to  the  Bible  and  the  old-fashioned  theology.  He 
must  live  out  of  all  society ;  he  must  never  read  a  newspaper  or 
periodical ;  he  must  never  go  into  a  strange  church  ;  he  must  never 
take  up  a  chance  book  in  a  friend's  house  or  on  a  bookseller's 
counter.  The  very  books  and  periodicals  which  he  himself  believes 
in  contribute  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  facts  by  their  attempts 
to  refute  the  opinions  which  they  condemn. 

Thus  surprised,  bewildered,  and  distressed,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  many  minds  take  refuge  in  this  misty  haze,  and  forget  that  a 
cloud,  however  gilded  and  coloured  by  their  own  personal  fancies,  is 
in  reality  nothing  but  a  shifting  multitude  of  cold  and  colourless 
drops  of  water?  Mr.  Wynne  detests  the  "theory  of  justification" 
upheld  by  the  old  Puritans ;  but  they  had  this  enormous  advantage 
over  him,  that  they  knew  what  they  meant.  They  used  words  which 
expressed  definite  and  intelligible  ideas,  whether  or  not  those  ideas 
corresponded  to  real,  though  invisible  truths.  Take  the  very  words  of 
Christ  which  Mr.  Wynne  quotes,  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  are  weary 
and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  "Him  that  cometh  unto 
me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out"  How  is  it  possible  to  attach  any 
taeaning  to  these  words,  supposing  they  bear  upon  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  only,  without  adopting  some  theory  as  to  the 
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atonement  ?  I  can  quite  understand  ivbat  2k  sweet  and  soothing 
anodyne  the  repetition  of  these  words  may  prove  to  a  congregation 
which  loves  to  find  comfort  in  its  theological  teaching,  but  which 
very  much  dislikes  the  trouble  of  being  made  to  think,  and  to  ask 
itself  what  doctrines  it  does  really  hold.  And  I  can  also  understand 
the  agreeable  sensation  of  preachers  and  writers  who  can  utter  the 
same  words,  without  any  resolute  determination  to  make  out  what 
they  mean.  But,  in  reality,  they  had  a  meaning  as  uttered  by 
Christ ;  and  all  application  of  them  to  the  living  men  and  wonoien  of 
to-day,  which  does  not  include  some  definite  belief  as  to  what  they 
mean,  is  an  illusion  and  a  trick  of  intellectual  fence.  As  it  happens, 
when  taken  with  the  words  that  immediately  follow,  the  invitation 
of  Christ  is  directly  destructive  of  the  Evangelical  view  of  justifica- 
tion. "  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,**  he  adds,  "  and  learn  of  me,  for  I 
am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  soula." 
"  Best"  is  to  be  found  by  Adopting  the  "  yoke"  of  Christ,  by  learning 
his  meekness  and  lowliness  of  heart ;  and  not  by  the  adoption  of  any 
form  of  that  dogma  which  Mr.  Wynne  admits  to  be  the  special 
characteristic  of  Evangelicalism. 

This  dislike  of  precision  in  religious  belief  arises  partly  from  the 
dread  which  many  persons  feel  as  to  the  conclusions  to  which  they 
may  be  forced  if  they  attempt  consistency.  They  love  to  wander 
piously  (as  they  imagine)  in  a  land  peopled  with  the  dim  ghosts  of 
doctrines  that  once  were  living,  and  to  invest  their  faint  and  shadowy 
forms  with  all  the  energy  and  force  of  a  vivid  vitality.  But  it  also 
arises  from  that  confusion  between  the  knowable  and  the  unknow- 
able, which  we  have  inherited  from  the  theories  of  past  centuries, 
and  the  incui-able  propensity  of  the  scholastic  divines  to  imagine  that 
when  they  had  put  words  into  grammatical  shapes,  they  had  defined 
accurate  and  real  ideas.  From  them,  too,  we  inherit  the  unhappy 
notion  that  uncertainty  is  to  be  expressed  by  haziness  of  description. 
This,  indeed,  is  the  very  fallacy  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  these 
declarations  that  "we  want  no  theory,**  which  are  now  so 
common.  To  be  uncertain  as  to  the  truth  of  any  doctrine  is  one 
thing ;  to  shroud  that  doctrine  in  a  cloud  of  indefinite  statements,  is 
altogether  another.  How,  indeed,  can  we  seriously  argue  whether  or 
not  any  doctrine  or  opinion  is  true,  until  we  have  formed  a  definite 
conception  as  to  what  it  is  ?  Men  may  deceive  themselves  into  the 
notion  that  it  is  impossible  to  know  whether  this  or  that  doctrine  is 
true,  while  in  fact  they  are  simply  unable  to  enter  into  any  real  dis- 
cussion of  the  matter,  because  they  have  not  distinctly  realized  what 
it  is  they  are  going  to  argue  about. 

Equally  pernicious  and  fatal  to  the  reconstruction  of  religious 
belief,  in  these  days  of  the  shattering  of  old  superstitions,  is  the  want 
of  perception  of  the  line  which  separates  the  knowable  from  the 
unknowable.    Almost  every  religious  body  has  its  creeds  and  artides 
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^i  fidth,  more  or  less  inherited  from  the  scholastic  theology,  which 

^ume  that  it  is  possible  for  the  human  intellect  to  comprehend 

^  nature  of  God  in  his  essence,  and  to  define  that  which  cannot 

tK)68ibly  be  put  into  human  language,  because  it  cannot  be  compre- 

Wded  by  a  created  intelligence.     To  know  God  in  his  relations  to 

o&iselyeB  and  to  the  Universe  which  he  has  created,  is  the  highest 

^  noblest  of  all  knowledge ;  but  to  know  Him  as  He  is,  is  impos- 

^hle.     It  is  impossible  now,  and  it  will  be  impossible  for  ever,  for 

^e  simple  reason  that  He  is  infinite  and  we  are  finite. 

But  this  is  precisely  what  the  mediaeval  theologians  unhappily 

Attjg^  and  thus  they  drew  up  dogmatic  schemes,  or  rather  forms  of 

^*^ords,  which  were  destitute  of  all  meaning,  because  they  attempted 

*o  define  the  undefinable.     Recognising,  in  a  sort  of  vague  way,  thix 

^  ^deniable  truth,  it  is  the  fashion  with  many  men  now  to  assume  that 

*^^  right  remedy  for  the  old  folly  is  to  wrap  all  beliefs  concerning 

^^^lx>d  and  his  relation  to  ourselves  in  one  cloud  of  indefiniteness  and 

^^^k<»rtainty.     Science  and  criticism  have  invaded  vdth  their  daring 

^^^^nials  thewholer^on  of  religious  belief;  and  the  world  of  "divines"  is 

^^^cken  with  consternation,  and  their  favourite  resource  is  to  introduce 

^'^to  their  beliefs  that  flabbiness  and  ^  yieldingness  which  presents  no 

^^>lid,  hard  front  to  the  blows  of  the  invader.     So  it  was  in  the  days 

^'f  the  old  battering-ram,  when  the  besieged  hung  a  mass  of  soft  and 

^Xiapeless  defence  in  front  of  their  walls,  against  which  the  ram 

^^^ished  itself  in  vain.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  while  we  reduce  the 

^^kutlines  of  our  faith  to  this  formless  dimness,  what  becomes  of  our 

'(practical  religion  ?    As  has  been  well  said,  man  cannot  live  upon 

Xnoonshine,  however  chaiming  it  may  be  to  look  upon !     And  in  the 

tneantime  Rome  stalks  forward  and  makes  her  repeated  converts. 

She,  at  least,  knows  what  she  means,  and  the  weary  Protestant, 

sickened  with  the  popular  teaching  that  religion  is  full  of  mysteries 

ivhich  are  beyond  the  human  intelligence,  sinks  into  her  extended 

arms,  and  quenches  all  independent  thought  in  the  sugared  narcotic 

which  she  offers  to  his  lips. 

Again,  in  a  very  significant  foot-note,  Mr.  Wynne  at  once  shows  us 
how  entirely  he  has  repudiated  the  opinion  which  was  once  absolutely 
universal  among  the  Evangelicals,  and  illustrates  the  paralysing 
influences  of  this  notion  as  to  the  value  of  vagueness  of  conception. 
"In  the  quotations  from  the  New  Testament  writings,**  he  says, 
"  which  I  may  have  to  make  in  the  course  of  this  argument,  I  do  not 
require  to  have  any  '  theory  of  inspiration  *  granted.  It  is  enough 
for  my  present  purpose  that  they  should  be  taken  as  genuine  docu- 
ments of  the  Apostolic  age,  containing  the  substance  of  the  Apos- 
tolic teaching.  It  is  enough  that  they  should  be  considered  as  giving 
us,  on  the  whole,  a  reliable  account  of  what  our  Lord  and  his  imme- 
diate followers  said  and  did"  And  in  this  statement  Mr.  Wynne 
undoubtedly  expre&sas  the  views  of  a  large  number  of  the  clergy  in 
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atonemeBt  t  I  can  quite  iiiidorstand  what  »  sweet  and  soothing 
anodyne  the  repetitioo  of  these  wordn  may  prove  to  a  congregation 
which  lovea  to  find  comfort  in  its  theological  teaching,  but  which 
very  much  dislikes  the  trouble  of  being  made  to  think,  and  to  ask 
itself  what  doctrines  it  does  really  hold.  And  I  can  ahio  understand 
the  agreeable  sensation  of  preachei^s  and  writers  who  can  utter  the 
same  words,  without  any  resolute  detenuination  to  make  out  what 
they  mean.  But,  in  reality,  they  had  a  meaning  as  uttered  by 
Christ ;  and  all  application  of  tljem  to  the  living  men  and  women  of 
to-day,  which  does  not  include  some  definite  belief  as  to  what  theyj 
mean,  is  an  illusion  and  a  trick  of  intellectual  fence.  Ab  it  happens^J 
when  taken  with  the  words  that  immediately  follow,  the  invitatioE 
of  Christ  is  directly  destructive  of  the  Evangelical  view  of  justifica-^ 
tion.  "  Take  my  yoke  upon  you/'  he  adds,  "  and  learn  of  me,  for  I 
am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  soulfiw** 
"  Rest*'  is  to  be  found  by  adopting  the  *'  yoke'*  of  Christ,  by  learning 
his  meekness  and  lowliness  of  heart  ;  and  not  by  the  adoption  of  any 
form  of  that  dogma  which  Mr,  Wynne  admits  to  be  the  special 
characteristic  of  Evangelicalism. 

This  dislike  of  precision  in  religious  belief  arises  partly  from  the 
dread  which  many  persons  feel  as  to  the  couclu.sious  to  which  theyj 
may  be  forced  if  they  attempt  consistency.     They  love  to  wanderj 
piously  (as  they  imagine)  in  a  land  peopled  with  the  dim  ghoets  of 
doctrines  that  once  were  living,  and  to  invest  tlieir  faint  and  shadowy  ' 
forms  with  all  the  energy  and  force  of  a  vivid  vitality.     But  it  also 
arises  from  that  confusion  between  the  knowable  and  the  unknow- 
able, w^hich  we  have  inherited  from  the  theories  of  past  centurie 
and  the  incurable  propensity  of  the  scholastic  divines  to  imagine  thati 
when  they  had  put  %Yords  into  gi^ammatical  shapes,  they  had  define 
accurate  and  real  ideaa     From  them,  too,  we  inherit  the  unhappy 
notion  that  uncertainty  is  to  be  expressed  by  haziness  of  descriptionJ 
This,  indeed,  is  the  very  fallacy  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  thees] 
declarations     that    *'we    want     no    theory/'    wliich    are    now 
common*     To  be  uncertain  as  to  the  truth  of  any  doctrine  is  on^ 
thing;  to  shroud  that  doctrine  in  a  cloud  of  indefinite  statements^  i 
altogether  another.     How,  indeed,  can  Ave  seriously  argue  whether  of 
not  any  doctrine  or  opinion  is   true,  until  we  have  formed  a  definit 
conception  as  to  what  it  is  ?     Men  maj-  deceive  themselves  into  the 
notion  that  it  is  impossible  to  know  whether  tliis  or  that  doctrine 
true,  while  in  fact  they  are  simply  unable  to  enter  into  any  real  dii 
cussion  of  the  matter,  because  they  have  not  distinctly  realized  what 
it  is  they  are  going  to  argue  about. 

Equally  pernicious  and  fatal  to  the  reconstruction  of  religioul 
belief,  in  these  days  of  the  shattering  of  old  superstitions,  is  the  want 
of  perception  of  the  line  whicli  separates  the  knowable  from  tli€ 
unknowable.     Almost  every  religious  body  has  its  creeds  and  article 
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^1     <tf  £aith,  more  or  less  inherited  from  the  scholastic  theology,  which 

"  f      assume  that  it  is  possible  for  the  human  intellect  to  comprehend 

m       the  nature  of  God  in  his  essence,  and  to  define  that  which  cannot 

■        possibly  be  put  into  human  language,  because  it  cannot  be  compre- 

f        Wded  by  a  created  intelligence.     To  know  God  in  his  relations  to 

otuselyeB  and  to  the  Universe  which  he  has  created,  is  the  highest 

And  noblest  of  all  knowledge ;  but  to  know  Him  as  He  is,  is  impos- 

^blei     It  is  impossible  now,  and  it  will  be  impossible  for  ever,  for 

the  simple  reason  that  He  is  infinite  and  we  are  finite. 

£ut  this  is  precisely  what  the  mediaeval  theologians  unhappily 

A^qgot,  and  thus  they  drew  up  dogmatic  schemes,  or  rather  forms  of 

^^oxxLs,  which  were  destitute  of  all  meaning,  because  they  attempted 

"^  define  the  undefinable.     Recognising,  in  a  sort  of  vague  way,  thii 

^^fieniable  truth,  it  is  the  fashion  with  many  men  now  to  assume  that 

^He  right  remedy  for  the  old  folly  is  to  wrap  all  beliefs  concerning 

^^^U:>d  and  his  relation  to  ourselves  in  one  cloud  of  indefiniteness  and 

^^^K^certainty.     Science  and  criticism  have  invaded  mth  their  daring 

^l^nials  the  whole  r^on  of  religious  belief;  and  the  world  of  "divines"  is 

^t^xicken  with  consternation,  and  their  favourite  resource  is  to  introduce 

^^to  their  belief  that  flabbiness  and,  yieldingness  which  presents  no 

^^lid,  hard  front  to  the  blows  of  the  invader.     So  it  was  in  the  days 

Of  the  old  battering-ram,  when  the  besieged  hung  a  mass  of  soft  and 

^liapeless  defence  in  front  of  their  walls,  against  which  the  ram 

hashed  itself  in  vain.    But,  on  the  other  hand^  while  we  reduce  the 

ratlines  of  our  faith  to  this  formless  dimness,  what  becomes  of  our 

practical  religion  ?    As  has  been  well  said,  man  cannot  live  upon 

moonshine,  however  chaiming  it  may  be  to  look  upon  !     And  in  the 

meantime  Rome  stalkK  forward  and  makes  her  repeated  converts. 

She,  at  least,  knows  what  she  means,  and  the  weary  Protestant^ 

sickened  with  the  popular  teaching  that  religion  is  full  of  mysteries 

which  are  beyond  the  human  intelligence,  sinks  into  her  extended 

arms,  and  quenches  all  independent  thought  in  the  sugared  narcotic 

which  she  offers  to  his  lips. 

Again,  in  a  very  significant  foot-note,  Mr.  Wynne  at  once  shows  us 
how  entirely  he  has  repudiated  the  opinion  which  was  once  absolutely 
universal  among  the  Evangelicals,  and  illustrates  the  paralysing 
influences  of  this  notion  as  to  the  value  of  vagueness  of  conception. 
"In  the  quotations  from  the  New  Testament  writings,**  he  says, 
**  which  I  may  have  to  make  in  the  course  of  this  argument,  I  do  not 
require  to  have  any  *  theory  of  inspiration  *  granted*  It  is  enough 
for  my  present  purpose  that  they  should  be  taken  as  genuine  docu- 
ments of  the  Apostolic  age,  containing  the  substance  of  the  Apos- 
tolic teaching.  It  is  enough  that  they  should  be  considered  as  giving 
ttSy  on  the  whole,  a  reliable  account  of  what  our  Lord  and  his  imme- 
diate followers  said  and  did"  And  in  this  statement  Mr.  Wynne 
undoubtedly  expresses  the  views  of  a  large  number  of  the  clergy  in 
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the  original  propagation  of  Christianity  was  invented  Our  perverted 
use  of  the  New  Testament  followed  the  introduction  of  the  Pagan 
conception  of  the  Divine  Nature  into  the  eariy  Church,  and  was  only 
turned,  as  an  after-thought,  into  a  convenient  instrument  for  per- 
petuating those  conceptions  in  after  ages  for  the  benefit  of  an  ever- 
encroaching  priesthood  in  their  supremacy  over  an  ignorant  and 
superstitious  laity. 

Let  us,  in  the  name  of  all  we  hold  most  sacred,  look  at  the  facts  of 
the  life  which  we  all  are  living.  God,  who  made  us,  is  a  hidden  God. 
The  many  millions  who  believe,  in  some  vj^e  way,  in  His  existence, 
believe  in  it  because  they  are  taught  by  their  elders.  Few  of  them, 
indeed,  are  capable  of  those  profound  inquiries  which  are  necessary  in 
the  case  of  more  cultured  minds.  But  fix)m  all  of  us  He  is  a  hidden  God, 
in  the  sense  that  we  cannot  speak  to  Him  face  to  face ;  that  His  attri- 
butes can  only  be  leamt  by  laborious  and  acute  study  ;  that  wise  afid 
good  men  differ  almost  vitally  as  to  the  methods  by  which  He  is  to  be 
approached,  and  as  to  our  present  relation  to  Him.  At  the  same 
time,  the  whole  world  is  overspread  with  evil  and  misery.  The  lives 
of  the  majority  of  men  and  women  are  passed  without  any^  such 
knowledge  of  God  as  can  create  in  them  a  noble  and  loveable  charac- 
ter. Myriads  die  as  infants,  before  the  faculties  with  which  they  are 
bom  can  even  begin  their  growth  and  development  All  humanity 
is  divided  into  tribes  and  nations  who  lire  in  &  perpetual  state  of 
armed  truce,  when  they  are  not  engaged  in  slaughtering  one  another, 
and  a  vast  portion  of  the  production  of  human  industry  is  wasted  ia 
preparation  for  mutual  slaughter,  and  in  this  gigantic  slaughter  itself. 
The  hatreds  of  men  professing  and  often  feeling  a  strong  religious  zeal 
are  frequently  as  savage  as  those  of  men  who  openly  disclaim  reli- 
gious motives  ;  and  they  crush,  torture,  and  slay  one  another  for  the 
sake  of  what  they  call  religious  truth,  with  all  the  bloodthirstiness  of 
a  vulgar  murderer.  What  an  awful,  incomprehensible,  and  terrible 
thing  is,  then,  this  life  we  are  living ;  and  yet,  when  we  die,  no  one 
comes  back  from  the  world  into  which  he  has  entered  to  tell  us  what 
he  has  there  found  to  enlighten  him. 

In  the  midst  of  this  fearful  mystery  many  able  and  accomplished 
minds  rest  satisfied  with  the  conviction  that  all  real  knowledge  of 
God  and  of  the  life  after  death  is  impossible,  while  the  larger  number 
of  the  whole  human  race  are  lost  in  gross  superstition  or  utterly 
heedless  of  the  existence  of  any  invisible  or  future  world.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  a  certain  number  of  capable  thinkers  to  whom 
life  is  intolerable,  if  it  is  not  lightened  by  some  belief  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  God,  and  of  their  relation  towards  Him,  and  of  the  eternity 
which  awaits  them  beyond  the  grave.  On  their  teaching  depends 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  religious  world  in  general,  which  cannot 
think  profoundly  for  itself.  It  is  for  them  to  employ  to  the  very 
utmost  those  faculties  which  they  possess  in  the  attainment  of  as 
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much  certaiDty  as  may  be  possible  in  the  solution  of  the  tremendous 
problem  of  human  existence  and  of  the  Universe  itself.  If  they 
are  of  the  clerical  order,  it  is  even  more  emphatically  their  duty 
to  try  the  traditional  theories  in  which  they  have  been  brought 
up,  before  they  presume  to  teach  others,  or  to  profess  themselves 
trustworthy  guides  to  their  flocks,  or  to  publish  their  opinions  to  the 
world. 

I  4o  not  say,  of  course,  that  no  man  is  justified  in  acting  as  a  reli- 
gious teacher  or  writer  until  he  has  attained  an  age  when  his  faculties 
are  completely  matured,  and  the  results  of  his  thinking  are  of  real 
value.  But  I  do  say  this,  that  every  clergyman  who  is  intellectually 
capable  of  the  study,  is  bound  to  institute  these  inquiries  at  as  early 
an  age  as  possible,  to  think  out  to  their  conclusions  the  tr^itions 
which  he  has  been  taught,  and  to  ascertain  on  what  real  grounds  he 
holds  the  theological  creed  of  which  he  takes  the  responsibility  of 
teaching  t-o  others.  It  may  be  long  before  he  can  satisfy  himself, 
and  after  all  he  may  discover  that  there  has  been  some  flaw  in  his 
early  reasonings  which  vitiates  the  whole  course  of  his  subsequent 
conclusions,  and  that  the  very  foundations  of  his  belief  have  to  be 
again  reviewed,  if  he  would  do  his  duty  to  God,  to  himself,  and  to 
his  fellow-men. 

How  fer  this  serious  method  of  inquiry  after  truth  is  encouraged 
by  our  existing  methods  of  theological  and  university  teaching,  I 
cannot  pretend  to  say.  No  one,  I  suppose,  is  thoroughly  satisfied 
with  our  existing  system ;  perhaps  least  of  all  the  bishops  them- 
selves. 

But  if  it  is  argued  against  me  that  tBe  prosecution  of  studies  of 
this  nature  would  lessen  the  number  of  men  who  take  orders  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  would  cause  many  seriously  thinking  men 
to  pass  years  before  they  could  make  up  their  mind  on  matters  of 
pressing  urgency,  I  would  reply,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  are 
some  men  in  orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  who  ought  never  at 
any  time  to  be  admitted  as  clergymen  at  all.  Whether  they  are  few, 
or  whether  they  are  maQy,  such  persons  are,  from  the  ineradicable 
faults  of  their  character,  wholly  unfit  for  the  sacred  oflSce.  To  set  up 
such  men  as  teachers  of  their  fellow-creatures  and  expounders  of  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  a  grave  mistake,  and  worse  than  a  mistake ; 
and  any  increase  in  the  seriousness  with  which  candidates  for 
ordination  were  compelled  to  study  the  grounds  of  their  belief,  which 
would  banish  such  intruders  altogether,  would  be  a  gain  to  the 
Christian  ministry  and  not  a  loss. 

For  it  is  one  of  the  lamentable  practical  errors  of  to-day  to  identify 
the  values  of  quantity  and  quality  in  the  clergy  of  our  numerous 
population.  The  demand  for  newly  ordained  men  is  so  urgent,  or  is 
supposed  to  be  so  urgent,  that  the  bishops  hesitate  long  before  they 
reject  any  tolerable  candidate,  especially  if  he  possesses  a  university 
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d^ee.  The  fact  is  notorious,  not  only  in  clerical  ciicles,  but  in  all 
classes  of  society  who  are  at  all  behind  the  scenes  in  clerical  affairs. 
"  What  am  I  to  do  ?"  a  Bishop  asks.  "  I  am  pressed  on  all  sides  by 
applications  ;  the  number  of  churches  is  increasing  everywhere  ;  and 
the  standard  of  intelligence  and  cultui-e  in  the  candidates  for  orders 
becomes  lower  rather  than  higher  every  year."  To  this  ordinary 
defence  I  venture,  however,  to  demur.  In  my  opinion,  this  episcopal 
readiness  to  ordain  men  of  a  low  standard  of  intelligence  and  culture 
is  an  error.  The  power  of  the  Church  ministry,  as  a  whole,  would 
gain  immeasurably,  were  they  reduced  in  numbers,  in  order  to  raise 
them  in  fitness  for  their  d<ity.  How  do  we  measui*e  the  powers  of 
an  army  in  the  field  ?  By  its  roll-call  ?  or  by  its  intelligence  and 
discipline  ?  We  wish  to  make  the  clergy  of  the  Church  a  real  power 
in  the  land,  and  we  imagine  that  this  is  to  be  done  by  giving  the 
commission  to  every  respectable  youth  who  can  pass  a  tolei-able 
examination  in  a  few  books,  and  write  a  barely  grammatical 
theological  essay,  and  sending  him  out  to  preach  in  an  age  when 
all  things  are  shaken  to  their  foundations  ;  while  these  youths  are 
no  more  fitted  to  enter  into  the  theological  arena  than  they  are  to 
command  the  Channel  fleet,  or  to  draw  up  a  codification  of  the  whole 
body  of  English  law. 

At  the  same  time,  the  waste  of  labour  among  the  existing  English 
clergy  is  enormous.  I  am  aware  that  what  I  am  going  to  say  >vill 
sound  shocking  in  the  eyes  of  very  many  excellent  persons,  both  lay 
and  clerical,  but  I  must  say  it  nevertheless.  I  repeat  that  the  waste 
of  labour  among  the  zealous  and  hard-working  clergy  is  immense, 
and  the  number  of  the  zealous  and  hard-working  is  now  veiy  great 
We  have,  first  of  all,  too  many  chui-ches  in  our  large  towns,  especially 
in  London.  The  churches  are  too  many,  because  those  which  we 
have  are  not  nearly  filled.  They  have  been  built,  but  they  are  half 
empty.  Very  many  of  them  might  be  closed  for  at  least  half  the 
number  of  times  that  they  are  open,  and  the  spiritual  condition  of 
the  neighbourhoods  in  which  they  stand  would  be  none  the  worse 
for  it.  Again,  the  number  of  services  is  now  often  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  real  needs  of  the  human  souL  Consider  the  total 
throwing  away  of  a  clergyman's  time  which  results  from  this  modem 
fashion  of  reading  the  morning  or  evening  service,  or  both  of  them, 
every  day  in  the  week.  For  a  clergyman  to  profess  that  he  does  this 
solely  because  of  some  injunction  in  the  rubric,  is  a  heavy  tax  upon 
one's  credulity.  The  rubric  is  a  convenient  excuse  for  doing  what 
we,  for  other  reasons,  wish  to  do  ;  but  nobody,  of  any  school,  allows 
the  rubric  to  stand  in  his  way  for  a  moment  when  it  obstructs  him 
in  carrying  out  his  desires.  Is  there,  then,  any  benefit,  I  would  ask, 
resulting  to  the  souls  of  a  whole  pai'ish,  which  at  all  makes  up  for 
the  loss  of  time  to  the  clergy  who  read  these  week-day  prayers  ? 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  deprived  of  that  leisure  which  would  give 
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them  more  time  for  reading,  or  for  ministei-ing  to  larger  bodito  of 
people  than  they  now  have  under  their  cai*e.  - 

It  is  the  same  with  the  third  service  which  is  now  common  in 
many  churches.  Of  what  possible  use  is  it,  iu  compariaon  with  the 
additional  calls  upon  a  clergyman's  time  and  working  capacity  which 
it  involves  ?  To  measure  the  result  of  this  custom,  one  must  not  go 
into  the  churches  where  the  clergy,  vari  nanfes  in  gurgite  vasto, 
happen  to  possess  the  quality  of  attracting  crowds  of  listeners  ;  but 
to  those  where  the  average  commonplace  minister,  carried  away  with 
his  zeal  for  doing  good,  undertjJkes  a  number  of  services  and 
administrations  of  the  Communion,  at  which  his  chm'ch  is  perhaps 
not  one-half  nor  one-third  filled.  Surely  all  that  is  actually  desirable 
for  the  healthy  progress  of  the  population  of  London,  and  the  same 
of  other  great  cities,  might  be  effected  by  two-thirds  of  the  clerical 
labour  that  is  now  expended  in  most  churches.  In  other  words, 
two-thirds  of  our  present  clergy  could  do  all  that  is  really  needed, 
and  consequently,  the  number  of  the  clergy  might  be  reduced  by 
one-third,  by  shutting  out  from  their  order  the  large  number  of  the 
incapables  who  now  encumber  its  ranks;  or  a  large  increase  of 
leisure  might  be  ensured  to  those  who  now  enter  on. their  duties 
unprepared  by  those  serious  studies  which  their  sacred  offices  im- 
peratively demand. 

In  truth,  the  English  Church  has  become  seriously  infected  with  a 
superstition  which  is  essentially  Roman  in  its  origin,  and  which 
tends  to  lower  the  intellectual  qualifications  of  her  clergy.  The 
supposed  value  of  a  daily  attendance  at  a  morning  or  evening  service 
is  derived  from  the  supposed  sacramental  value  of  "  assisting  "  at 
the  celebration  of  a  daily  mass.  The  Roman  divines  teach  that, 
altogether  apart  from  personally  communicating,  a  special  grace  is 
to  be  derived  from  a  personal  presence  while  the  priest  celebrates. 
For  the  same  reason  it  is  the  custom  to  reserve  the  consecrated 
wafer  in  a  "tabernacle"  upon  the  altar,  and  devout  people  are 
encouraged  to  "visit  the  Blessed  Sacrament"  thus  enshrined;  in 
other  words,  to  visit  God  present  upon  the  altar.  An  extraordinary 
outflow  of  divine  grace  is  held  to  be  thus  poured  upon  the  adoring 

83UL 

But  no  such  theory  can  possibly  be  held  by  Protestants.  There 
is  no  more  virtue  in  prayers  offered  up  in  a  church  than  in  a  private 
house.  God  is  not  more  present  within  the  walls  of  a  consecrated 
building  than  in  the  fields,  or  in  one's  own  private  dwelling. 
Undoubtedly  there  is  a  superstition  current  among  Protestants  that 
it  is  not  so.  There  is  a  popular  vague  idea  that  in  some  mysterious 
manner  God  answers  prayers  more  readily  in  public  worship  than  in 
the  privacy  of  the  closet,  or  when  we  are  occupied  in  our  business  or 
amusement.  But  it  is  a  superstition,  and  a  very  mischievous  super- 
stition, for  it  lessens  our  conviction  of  the  perpetual  presence  of  God 
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at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  and  of  his  readiness  to  hear  our  prayers 
at  every  moment  We  go  to  church  on  Sundays,  not  because  God  ii 
to  be  found  in  church  more  intimately  than  in  our  homes,  but  because 
our  imagination  is  stirred  by  the  presence  and  sympathies  of  a  con- 1  \ 
gregation,  both  in  the  praying  and  the  singing ;  and  also,  emphatic  1 1 
cally,  for  the  sake  of  the  sermon.  The  modern  fashion  of  deciyii^ 
the  sermon  as  the  least  important  part  of  a  Sunday  service,  i% 
indeed,  without  any  warrant.  In  recdity,  the  sermon  is  the  most 
important  part ;  for  people  can  pray  at  home,  but  they  cannot  hear 
sermons  at  home.  United  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  especially  when 
sung,  is  an  excellent  thing;  but  that  which  specially  moves  the 
heart  and  instructs  the  mind,  and  makes  men  better  Christians,  is 
preaching ;  and  the  spiritual  and  enlightened  condition  of  a  religious 
community  is  to  be  estimated  not  by  the  amount  of  church-going, 
but  by  the  quality  of  the  sermons  that  its  members  habitnalh^ 
hear. 

Think,  then,  of  the  waste  of  valuable  time  that  is  involved  in 
obliging  a  clergyman  to  read  the  morning  and  evening  service  every 
day  in  church.  Including  the  going  to  and  fro,  the  breaking  into 
other  occupations,  and  the  time  spent  in  the  vestry,  it  must  compel 
the  loss,  taking  one  man  with  another,  of  at  least  one  hour  and  a 
half  daily,  that  is  of  nine  hours  every  week.  In  other  words, 
putting  a  man's  real  powers  of  houA  fide  work  at  six  hours  a  day, 
daily  morning  and  evening  service  involves  the  loss  of  one  whole  day 
and  a  half  every  week,  all  which  time  might  be  devoted  to  his 
personal  cultivation  and  to  remedy  the  defects  of  his  original 
education  as  a  thinker  and  a  theologian.  If  in  any  parish  there 
are  really  a  few  persons — they  will  be  chiefly  women  with  nothing 
to  do — who  desire  daily  prayers,  why  should  they  not  be  read  by  a 
layman  ?  What  a  wonderful  regulation  is  this  Anglican  rule  which 
permits  nobody  but  a  clergyman  to  read  the  prayers  !  As  it  is, 
laymen  can  read  the  lessons,  and  where  there  is  a  choral  service,  at 
least  half  is  taken  by  laymen.  But  still  there  is  this  extraordinary 
Act  of  Parliament  which  forbids  the  reading  of  the  whole  seiTice  by 
any  one  who  is  not  in  orders.  We  think  nothing  of  setting  a  youth 
who  can  barely  construe  the  Greek  Testament,  and  knows  notliing  of 
its  nature  and  history,  and  nothing  of  the  laws  of  evidence,  to  teach  the 
world  on  the  most  momentous  of  all  subjects,  and  at  the  same  time 
we  forbid  any  one  else  to  take  that  part  in  the  public  services  of  the 
Church  which  can  just  as  well  be  taken  by  any  man  who  can  read 
tolerably  well,  and  is  free  from  vulgarity.  The  clergy,  as  a  body,  do 
not  read  better  than  the  laity.  The  gentlemen  who  read  family 
prayers  at  home,  read  them  quite  as  well  as  ordinary  clergymen  read 
the  prayers  in  church.  Often  they  read  them  better,  because  they 
are  more  natural,  and  are  freer  from  the  dreadful  wish  to  read  them 

impressively.** 
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Suppoeing,  then,  that  the  moviBg  powers  in  the  Church  should  ever 
determine  upon  a  thorough  reorganization  of  her  system,  with  a 
view  to  ensure  efficiency,  rather  than  numhers,  in  her  clergy,  their 
first  aim  would  be  to  make  them  better  reasoners,  and  to  compel 
them  to  think,  before  they  presumed  to  teach  others.  And  in  this 
prosecution  of  their  studies  into  the  grounds  of  their  belief,  they 
would  immediately  find  that  there  is  one  subject  of  study  which  i& 
of  the  profoundest  practical  moment,  and  which  yet  is  generally 
absolutely  overlooked  ;  that  is,  the  different  degrees  of  certainty  or 
probability  which  may  be  attainable  in  regard  to  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  religion.  With  such  awful  consequences  as  attach  to 
the  adoption  of  serious  error,  one  would  naturally  suppose  that  every 
man  who  possessed  the  power  of  close  and  exact  thinking  would  take 
nothing  for  granted  into  which  he  •  had  the  power  of  inquiry.  He 
would  ascertain  why  he  believed  in  Qod,  and  on  what  grounds  h^ 
believed  in  the  attributes  cun-ently  ascribed  to  the  Divine  nature, 
and  he  would  try  to  learn  what  was  the  character  of  this  belief , 
that  is,  whether  it  is  certainly  true,  or  only  probably  true,  that  God 
exists.  So,  too,  in  his  biblical  studies.  He  would  labour  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  facts  as  to  Biblical  authenticity  and  history,  and 
to  learn  how  far  what  the  Bible  says  is  certainly  true,  or  only 
probably  true  ;  and  whether  the  historical  value  of  the  different 
writings  of  which  the  Bible  is  made  up,  is  precisely  the  same;  whether, 
for  instance,  the  value  of  the  earliest  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  were  unquestionably  "  edited  "  in  the  days  of  Ezra,  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  which  was  the  earliest 
of  all  the  Christian  writings,  and  was  in  all  probability  written  about 
twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Christ. 

Consider  again  the  immense  practical  importance  of  this  discrimi- 
nation between  that  which  is  certain,  and  that  which  is  highly  pro- 
bable,  and  that  which  is  wrapt  in  obscurity,  in  connection  with  the 
various  facts  concerning  the  New  Testament  which  bear  upon  the 
great  Eucharistic  controversy  of  the  day.  In»  the  Gospels  we  have 
three  narratives  of  the  Last  Supper,  which  all  differ  from  one  another 
as  to  what  Christ  actually  said  to  his  disciples.  From  these  dis- 
crepancies it  is  clear  that  we  have  no  real  knowledge  of  the  words 
that  Christ  did  actually  utter,  and  that  to  build  upon  these  narratives 
the  structure  of  such  a  doctrine  as  the  Real  Presence  in  any  of  its 
modifications  is  like  building  a  house  upon  a  quicksand,  and  is  an 
abuse  of  the  Gospel  narratives  by  turning  them  to  a  puipose  for  which 
they  could  not,  in  the  course  of  Divine  Providence,  have  ever  been 
intended.  Then  turn  to  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  where 
we  have  the  earliest  historical  account  of  the  method  in  which  the 
Christians  of  the  Apostolic  period  celebrated  the  Supper.  The 
authenticity  of  this  letter  is  imquestioned  by  the  severest  of  Biblical 
critics ;  that  is,  there  is  no  rational  doubt  that  St.  Paul  did  write  that 
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letter  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Christ 
It  is  true  that  here  we  have  only  the  teaching  of  the  disciple,  while 
in  the  Qospelr  we  have  the  teaching  of  the  Master.  But  tlien  as  a 
recordof  fact, 'we  do  positively  know  what  the  disciple  wrote,  while 
we  have  no  positive  knowledge  of  what  the  Master  said. 

And  it  is  because  I  see  that  the  whole  Evangelical  system  rests 
upon  this  abuse  of  the  New  Testament,  that  I  desire  to  point  out  to 
those  who  think  witli  Mr.  Wynne  what  is  its  historical  value.  The 
New  Testament  was  never  designed  to  be  a  storehouse  of  texts  from 
which  to  derive  the  dogma  of  justification  by  faith  only,  dr  any 
kindred  dogma.  Christianity  was  not  propagated  by  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  its  writers  never  dreamed  of  this  later  employment  of  their 
writings.  Can  any  man,  who  is  not  under  the  dominance  of  some 
terrible  superstitious  teiTor,  imagine  that  St  Paul  ever  looked  forward 
to  such  an  astounding  use  of  his  letters?  If  it  were  possible  to  attri- 
bute anything  like  caution  to  that  vehement  nature,  whose  very 
writings,  until  he  grew  old,  were  of  the  nature  of  urgent,  overpower- 
ing rhetoric,  is  it  conceivable  that  he  would  have  written  as  he  did 
write,  ^md  would  have  left  behind  a  storehouse  of  passages,  in  the 
interpretation  and  reconciliation  of  which  future  ages  would  have 
exhausted  all  their  subtleties  of  imagination  and  all  their  rage  of 
recrimination  ?  Surely  such  a  supposition  will  not  bear  a  moment's 
clode  examination. 

Holding  then,  as  I  cannot  help  doings  that  this  dogma  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith  only  is  tantamount  to  the  consecration  of  immoi-ality 
and  to  the  setting  up  of  a  fake  god  for  our  worship,  I  am  surely  more 
than  justified  in  calling  attention  to  the  logical  worthlessness  of  the 
theory  on  which  alone  it  is  supposed  to  rest  Those  who  believe  in  it 
have  nothing  to  rely  on  but  a  collection  of/texts,  torn  from  their  con- 
text, and  not  to  be  depended  on  as  accurately  recordiug  the  words  of 
Christ.  They  use  the  Bible  for  a  purpose  for  which  it  was  not 
designed  ;  and  the  result  is  a  theological  theory  which  I  have  made 
bold  to  speak  of  as  idolatrous.  It  is  the  substitution  of  an  imaginary 
being  for  the  one  true  God,  and  the  falling  down  and  worshipping 
this  fiction  of  the  imagination.  It  is  not  an  act  of  that  material 
handiwork  by. which  the  old  Pagans  cut  out  a  god  out  of  a  block  of 
wood  or  stone,  to  which  they  then  attributed  their  own  passions,  and 
offered  sacrifices  to  it  by  way  of  appeasing  its  wrath.  But  severely 
judged  it  is  worse.  According  to  the  old  Pagan  notions,  the  idols 
whom  they  worshipped  were  all  of  th^m  inferior  deities.  Even  the 
god  Jupiter,  or  Zeus,  himself,  was  a  local  god,  a  primus  inter  pares, 
as  the  Pope  was  regarded  in  the  earlier  days  of  his  encroachments. 
Now,  indeed,  the  Pope  is  absolutely  deified,  and  a  man  is  venerated 
as  possessing  the  attributes  of  the  One  Eternal  and  Omniscient  God, 
whenever  he  chooses  to  speak  as  the  Divine  vicegerent  And  so  it 
was  with  the  idol-worshipping  of  old.     Human  passious  and  Jiuinan 
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infirmities  were .  regaixled  as  the  special  personal  peealiaritieB  of 
various  inferior  divinities. 

But  the  deity  -whom  the  Evangelicals  worship  is,  pfofessedly,  the 
One  Infinite^temal,  and  Almighty  Lord  of  Heaven  anid  Earth,  from 
whom  all  created  things  take  their  origin,  and  by  whose  sole  and 
irresistible  will  this  world,  with  all  its  perplexities,  sorrows,  and  sins, 
is  what  it  is.  Theoretically  speaking,  therefore,  it  is  the  most  terrible 
of  idolatries,  and  tends  to  obscure  and  denounce  the  worship  of  the 
One  Eternal  Qod,  as  He  is  in  his  own  purfect  'and  adorable  nature. 
What  I  maintain  is  this,  that  the  god  of  the  Evangelicals  is  a  false 
god,  because  he  condemns  to  eternal  misery  the  creatures  of  his  own 
hand,  who  cannot  by  any  possibility  commit  any  sin  deserving  of  in- 
finite punishment,  because  they  are  finite  creatures ;  and  farther, 
because  in  adopting  the  fanatic  idea  of  justification  by  faith  only,  they 
cut  up  by  the  roots  the  ^ementary  doctrines  of  morality,  and  allege 
that  the  All-true  and  All-wise  bestows  eternal  life  on  his  creatures 
by  adopting  a  legal  fiction,  and  by  closing  his  eyes  (so  to  say)  to  the 
actual  facts  of  the  case.  Excellent  men  like  Mr.  Wynne,  who  live 
only  among  persons  who  think  with  themselves,  and  who  read  little 
beyond  their  own  class  of  books,  have  no  conception  of  the  horror 
with  which  their  dogma  of  eternal  punishment  is  regarded  by  reli- 
gious men  who  repudiate  it.  I  can  assure  him  that  no  terms  can  be 
too  strong  to  represent  the  sense  of  blasphemy  which  is  awakened  in 
them,  when  they  hear  this  frightful  conception  attributed  to  the  Qod 
whom  they  adore  and  love.  It  is  quite  true  that  Mr.  Wynne  and  his 
firierids  know  not  what  they  do.  They  have  so  little  realized  the 
nature  of  the  ideas  which  they  have  formed  concerning  Qod,  that 
these  ideas  are  easily  put  out  of  sight,  and  they  fix  their  thoughts  on 
certain  other  Vaguely  comprehended  **  attributes "  of  God,  which 
awaken  in  them  just  those  returns  of  love  and  gratitude  and  adoring 
humility  which  Mr.  Wynne  says  are  awakened  in  himself  by  this 
dogma  of  theiiu 

Nor  do  I  for  a  moment  suggest  the  suspicion  that  he,  and  many 
others,  are  not  thus  happily  moved  by  certain  thoughts  concerning 
Qod,  which  they  hold  in  conjunction  with  their  characteristic  dogma. 
Only,  I  reply,  that  if  their  love  and  gratitude  and  humble  rejoicing 
are  thus  kindled  by  their  meditation  upon  the  acts  of  a  cruel, 
capricious,  and  tyrannical  deity,  what  would  not  be  tlioir  depth  and 
fervency  if  they  could  come  to  believe  in  a  Qod  who  is  just,  and  true, 
and  loving  to  all  his  creatures  ?  If  they  can  thus  love  a  fearful  Being 
who  calls  millions  and  millions  of  miserable  wretches  into  being,  and 
then  regards  them  as  "  children  of  wrath,"  because  their  first  father 
ate  an  apple  which  he  was  forbidden  to  touch,  and  consigns  all  of 
them  to  eternal  damnation,  except  a  small  minority  whom  He  chooses, 
by  a  legal  fiction,  to  regard  as  "  saints  "  and  "  beUevers,"  what  would 
not  be  their  love  if  they  could  understaHd  what  they  mean  by  an 
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eternity  of  love  and  of  sid,  and  what  an  awful  thing  it  is  to  suppose 
that  a  God  of  holiness  and  justice  can,  of  His  own  will,  ordain  Hit  . 
eternity  of  sin.  For  the  two  results  must  go  together.  An  eternity  of 
suffering  implies  an  eternity  of  sin.  The  Evangelical  doctrine  means 
that  Qod  decrees  the  undying  guilt  of  His  creatures ;  that  because 
they  have  not  turned  to  Him  during  these  few  miserable  years,  they 
shall  hate  him  for  ever,  and  that  his  Omnipotence  shall  be  employed 
in  upholding  the  weeping  and  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth  of 
myriads  of  souls  for  whom  he  has  decreed  an  undying  rebellion  against 
his  wUl.  Is  it  not  too  horrible  to  think  of?  Is  this  the  Qod  whom 
Jesus  claimed  as  his  Father  ?  Is  this  He  to  whom  Jesus  said, 
"  Father,  into  Thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit  V*  No  !  As  the  Jews 
who  murdered  Christ  on  the  cix>ss  knew  not  what  they  did,  so  it  is 
with  those  who  thus  call  themselves  the  followers  of  the  Crucified* 
They  know  not  what  they  are  doing,  when  they  attribute  to  an 
Almighty,  Just,  and  Holy  Qod,  the  eternal  perpetuation  of  sin  against 
Himself  and  the  undying  anguish  of  the  helpless  sinner. 

As  to  this  notion  of  the  dogma  of  forensic  justification,  which  is 
expressed  in  the  technical  phrase,  ''justification  by  faith  alone,"  ev^ry 
well-informed  student  of  Church  History  is  quite  aware  that  until  it 
was  distinctly  formulated  by  Archbishop  Anselm  in  tiie  twelfth  century 
it  was  to  a  great  extent  a  novelty  in  the  Church.  There  is  no  trace 
cf  it  in  the  teaching  of  Christ  as  we  have  it  in  the  New  Testament. 
And  in  all  the  patristic  writings,  it  is  plain  that  the  modem  dis- 
tinctions between  ''justification''  and  "  sanctification  "  were  unknown. 
For  this  very  reason  it  is  that  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  have 
always  been  distasteful  to  writers  of  the  Evangelical  school  They 
could  not  find  what  they  call  "  the  QospeP'  in  them  ;  the  fact  being 
that  those  old  theologians  identified  obedience  to  God  with  a  filial 
relationship  to  Him.  "Faith  in  Christ'*  was  held  to  be  the 
characterise  of  the  Christian  mind;  but  then  "faith  in  Christ" 
was  not  separable  from  love  for  Christ  and  for  Qod.  Few 
things  are  more  curious  than  the  ineffectual  efforts  of  Church 
historians  like  Milner  to  establish  the  existence  of  a  continuous  body 
of  "  believers"  in  all  times,  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles  till  the  time 
of  Luther,  all  through  the  **  unenlightened"  period  of  the  Fathers,  and 
the  "  hopelessly  dark  "  Middle  Ages  which  succeeded  it.  In  truth, 
their  favourite  doctrine  was  practically  unknown;  and  even  after 
Anselm's  days,  it  was  long  before  it  obtained  recognition  in  the 
Church  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  acute  teachers. 
To  this  day  the  Evangelical  dogma  is  not  taught  practically  in  the 
Soman  Church  itself. 

What  I  would  ask,  then,  of  intelligent  and  liberal-minded  men 
like  Ml*.  Wynne  is,  not  that  they  should  sit  down  contented, 
thinking  that  they  have  solved  the  mysteries  which  perplex  them, 
by  persuading  themselves  that  they  "  want  no  theories  of  inspiration 
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<ff  <tf  atonement/'  but  that  they  should  grasp  the  full  significance  of  the 
undeniable  truths  which  modem  science  and  criticism  have  made 
known.  Here  will  be  found  the  real  solution  of  the  tremendous 
mjBteiy  of  life,  and  the  key  to  the  problem  of  our  future  existence. 
Bdigious  minds,  of  nearly  all  classes,  have  been  stricken  with  terror 
wben  they  have  leaxnt  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  any  date  for  the 
&8t  appearance  of  man  upon  earth,  and  that  all  that  is  known  is  that 
it  was  at  a  far  'distant  period,  defying  all  the  calculations  of  physical 
icieQce.  We  can  only  tiuce  backward  the  phenomena  of  epochs 
tBfMurated  perhaps  by  millions  of  years,  until  at  length  we  recall  a 
time,  when,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  man  did  not  exist. 

In  company  with  these  truths,  which  are  very  different  things 
from  those  misty  dreams  which  Mr.  Wynne  accepts  in  preference 
to  definite  and  intelligible  "theories  of  atonement  and  inspira- 
tioD,"  another  momentous  doctrine  has  been  taught,  associated  with 
tlie  name  of  Mr.  Darwin,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Evolution. 
^Vhether  this  doctrine  is  litei-ally  true  or  not,  the  method  by 
nvhich  man  and  the  universe  have  attained  their  present  condition 
lu8  unquestionably  been  a  succession  of  developments  or  growths, 
ty  which  the  nobler,  the  stronger,  and  the  more  perfect  have 
fceen  produced  and  perpetuated  out  of  the  humbler,  the  weaker, 
^nd  the  more  imperfect  forms.  Far  back  in  the  bygone  ages,  this 
'Work  b^an.  Imagination  cannot  conceive,  and  numbers  cannot 
<>^pute,  the  distance  of  that  moment  when  the  wonderful  work 
^gUL  No  man  can  conceive  the  actual  character  of  the  minute 
elements  (if  such  elements  exist,  except  in  our  sensations),  out  of 
^bich  the  first  strivings  of  this  organic  action  were  accomplished. 
^o  man  can  tell  what  preceded  those  elementaiy  beginnings  of  life, 
^Iiether  this  present  existence  is  the  result  of  an  evolution  as  eternal 
^  (Jod  Himself,  or  whether  other  worlds  were  evolved  before  our 
^Vm.  All  we  know  is,  that  no  mortal  intelligence  can  reckon  or 
^kHiceive  of  the  first  beginnings  of  the  life  of  which  man,  as  he  is,  is 
the  final  existing  development. 

In  presence  of  this  mighty  discovery,  the  religtous  mind  of  England, 
80  £eu:  as  it  is  capable  of  thinking  seriously,  has  stood  aghast.  Many, 
at  last,  have  learnt  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  by  no  means  incompa- 
tible with  the  acknowledgment  of  the  existence  of  the  Divine  Creator, 
and  that  it  can  be  held  even  in  harmony  with  much  of  their  previously 
cherished  theological  creed.  Whether  man  was  first  formed  out  of 
some  lower  animal  or  not,  it  is  not,  they  think,  necessary  to  decide. 
Physiologists  may  assert  that  judging  by  the  bones  of  a  man's 
body,  he  probably  was  born  from  an  ape.  Others,  judging  by  a  different 
test,  allege  that  in  the  dog  they  discern  the  true  elements  of  the 
human  soul ;  that  he  is  capable  of  the  sentiments  of  duty,  of  love, 
of  fidelity,  of  intense  sorrow,  and  of  the  first  processes  of  reasoning ; 
that,  in  fact,  he  is  essentially  a  religious  being,  only  that  man  is  his 
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god.  And  surely  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  millions  of  human 
beings,  many  of  them  in  this  very  land,  who  ai'e  practically  lower  in 
the  scale  of  being  than  an  intelligent,  obedient,  and  tender-hearted 
dog.  Still,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  this  doctrine  of  Evolution  is 
at  this  moment  an  object  of  intense  terror  and  even  liafred  to  the 
large  body  of  Englishmen  who  long  for  some  settled  conviction  as  to 
their  life  hereafter. 

Yet,  in  reality,  when  we  have  once  got  rid  of  the  frightful  dogma 
of  eternal  damnation  and  its  kindred  falsehoods,  this  truth  of  develop- 
ment gives  a  life  to  all  our  hopes,  and  a  clearness  of  certainty  to  all 
our  convictions  concerning  the  destiny  that  awaits  us  all.  What  will 
be  the  acts  of  God  through  the  eternity  that  is  to  come,  must  be 
learnt  from  what  He  now  does,  and  from  what  have  been  His  acts 
through  the  eternity  that  is  past.  We  have  nothing  else  to  guide  us 
in  our  interpretations  of  the  Bible  records,  or  in  our  OAvn  abstract 
speculations  as  to  what  would  be  His  probable  ti-eatment  of  ourselvesL 
In  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  development  to  the  future  life 
of  each  individual  soul,  we  find  the  key  to  the  problem  of  the  future, 
just  as  the  same  doctrine  has  explained  the  mode  of  the  growth  of 
the  universe  of  the  past.  God  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for 
ever.  He  acts  by  what  we,  in  our  poor  way  of  speech,  call  fixed  laws ; 
not  only  because  He  is  in  His  Essence  unchangeable,  but  because  were 
it  not  for  our  knowledge  of  these  unchanged  laws,  we  could  not  ia 
our  present  state,  know  of  His  unity,  and  even  existence.  It  is  the 
untutored  savage,  or  the  half-cultivated  multitude,  which  has  learnt 
nothing  of  the  unchanged  laws  of  what  we  term  Nature,  that  fills  the 
world  with  a  crowd  of  gods  and  goddesses,  unstable  as  the  wind,  and 
subject  to  all  the  storms  and  caprices  of  human  passion.  But  the  God 
of  Nature  whom  we  adore  is  One  God,  who  cannot  change,  because 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  unity  and  unchangeableness  of  His 
works,  we  have  learnt,  in  our  measure,  to  adore  Him,  and  to  under- 
stand the  truths  involved  in  the  conception  of  the  One  Almighty  and 
Eternal  Being. 

To  each  one  of  us,  then,  the  recollection  of  the  past  law  which  God 
has  adopted  in  the  formation  of  this  world  is  a  pledge  of  the  eternity 
that  is  before  us,  during  which  God  will  be  to  us  what  He  has  ever 
been.  It  is  nothing  to  me  by  what  stages  I  came  to  be  what  I  am. 
I  am  now  a  thinking,  suffering,  loving,  hoping  being  ;  conscious,  with 
all  my  failures,  of  the  possession  of  faculties,  both  reasoning  and 
emotional,  which  never  find  their  free  and  full  employment  here,  and 
with  a  strong  desire  to  know  God  Himself  more  intimately,  and  to 
love  Him  with  a  more  fervent  joy  than  here  is  ever  granted  to  me. 
Besides  this,  I  have  not  only  a  hoiTor  of  personal  annihilation,  but  I 
know  that,  from  philosophical  considerations,  it  is  impossible.  Ex 
nihilo  vihil  fit  Out  of  nothing  it  is  impossible  that  anything  should 
come.     This  is  one  of  those  elementary  and  undeniable  truths  which 
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are  involved  in  the  conception  of  existence  and  non-existence.  But 
the  converse  is  also  necessaiily  true.  As  ''nothing"  cannot  become 
"something,"  so  "something"  cannot  become  "nothing."  This  is  a 
truth  which  is  not  popularly  recognized;  but  it  can  no  more  be 
doubted  than  its  converse,  ex  nihilo  nihil  Jit  As  I  must  exist, 
therefore,  for  ever,  what  will  be  the  eternity  that  is  before  me  ?  Will 
it  be  the  absorption  of  my  personality  into  the  personality  of  God, 
with  a  total  loss  of  conscious  life,  such  as  is  usually  conceived  to  be 
the  Nirwana  of  Buddhism  ?  *  Or  will  it  be  the  continuation  of  my 
present  existence  under  new  conditions  more  favourable  to  my  gi'owth 
of  self-discipline,  until  I  reach  the  highest  perfection  of  which  my 
nature  is  intrinsically  capable  ? 

How  can  I  doubt,  with  the  eternity  of  i\}e  past  behind  me  ?  The 
great  and  mighty  God  who  has  evolved  all  this  complexity  of  being, 
during  the  bygone  ages,  is  my  God.  Amidst  every  unsolved  per- 
plexity, here  am  I,  as  He  fashioned  me.  All  my  capacities,  all  my 
loves,  all  my  sorrows,  all  my  hopes,  all  my  longings,  all  my  power  of 
conceiving  of  His  all-glorious  existence,  are  of  His  making.  Can  it 
be  possible  that  He  has  made  me  thus,  only  to  doom  me  to  an  utter 
extinction  of  conscious  personal  life?  Am  I  destined  for  nothing 
better  than  this  wretched  existence  ?  It  cannot  be.  It  is  impossible. 
There  must  be  as  complete  an  organic  connection  between  the  life 
that  is  to  come  and  the  life  that  now  is,  as  there  is  between  the  life 
that  now  is  and  the  life  that  is  past.  God  has  not  made  man  for 
nought.  We  live  under  the  reign  of  law,  and  that  law  is  one  of  per- 
petual progress,  in  which  nothing  is  lost,  but  all  is  preserved  in  the 
production  of  fresh  and  more  perfect  life,  for  ever.  Death,  the  mere 
cessation  of  animal  vitality,  when  the  body  begins  to  be  resolved  into 
its  mineral  elements,  by  slow  chemical  change,  is  the  commencement 
of  a  new  stage  of  my  own  personal  existence,  and  not  the  arbitrary 
abolition  of  the  law  which  has  hitherto  governed  the  formation  of  my 
inner  character.  Everything  that  we  have  leamt  of  the  method  of  the 
Divine  Goveniment  of  the  universe  tends  to  show  that  God  does  not 
work  per  saltum,  by  sudden  interruptions  of  the  growth  of  the  mani- 
fold world  that  has  derived  its  being  from  His  own  infinite  and  eternal 
Being.  How,  then,  can  I  suppose  that  having  gone  thus  far  in  making 
me  what  I  am,  Avith  all  the  boundless  possibilities  of  thought  and  love 
and  joy,  which  I  now  possess,  He  should  suddenly  change  His  course, 
and  doom  me  to  a  practical  annihilation,  instead  of  continuing  the 
wonderful  work,  until  I  have  attained  that  full  development  of  which 
I  know  that  I  am  capable  ? 

In  thus  forecasting  the  future,  again,  are  mixed  none  of  those  questions 

*  In  thus  speaking  of  the  Buddhist  Nirwana,  I  do  not  venture  on  any  opinion  as  to 
the  truth  of  its  ordinary  European  interpretation,  as  I  am  quite  incompetent  to  judge 
on  the  matter.  At  the  same  time  it  seems  to  me  impossible  that  by  preaching  such 
a  doctrine  Buddha  himself  could  have  made  such  a  multitude  of  converts. 
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about  merit  and  free  grace  which  perplex  the  minds  of  many  good 
men  of  the  Evangelical  class.  I  repudiate  all  thought  of  merit  alto- 
gether. I  only  say  that  w.6  are  the  creation  of  infinite  power  and 
wisdom ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  awful  problem  of  the  existence  of 
misery,  leading  apparently  to  no  good  results  in  this  life.  Before  that 
problem  I  bow  my  head  in  silence.  It  is  a  secret  which  God  has  not 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  comprehend  on  this  side  the  grave.  But  in 
the  case  of  those  in  whom  the  cultivation  of  a  character  corresponding 
to '  their  in-born  capacities  has  at  least  begun,  the  idea  of  personal 
deserts  is  utterly  set  aside.  It  is  those  who  believe  in  eternal  dam- 
nation who  introduce  the  notion  of  merit.  They  say  that  sinners  will 
be  damned  for  ever  because  they  deserve  it.  I  reply  that  this  dogma 
is  impossible,  because  it  is  impossible  that  a  finite  being  can  deserve 
infinite  misery,  under  any  sjrstem  of  rewards  and  punishments.  But 
in  that  which  I  hold  to  be  the  only  true  religious  and  the  only  Christian 
system,  we  have  no  concern  whatever  with  rewards  and  punishments, 
after  the  Evangelical  sense.  All  goodness  is  the  gift  of  God  ;  and  the 
more  perfect  is  the  character  which  the  soul  attains,  the  more  ardent 
and  intelligent  is  her  cry,  "  My  God,  I  am  all  Thine,  and  I  myself  am 
nothing."  We  can  no  more  deserve  an  eternal  heaven  than  we  can 
deserve  an  eternal  hell.  We  ai-e  placed  here  in  the  possession  of  what 
is  popularly  termed  "free  avUI;*'  that  is,  with  a  certain  power  of 
choice  between  different  courses  of  action,  and  which  we  can  practi- 
cally employ,  though  its  nature  eludes  our  closest  analysis.  Such  a 
power  of  choice  is  necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  all  morality,  as 
such,  and  to  the  development  of  that  completeness  of  character  of 
which  we  are  conscious  that  we  are  capable.  But  of  that  claim 
to  merit  at  the  hands  of  God,  which  the  Evangelical  school  imputes 
to  every  religious  theory  which  is  not  based  on  its  own  dogma  of 
justification  by  faith  only,  I  know  nothing.  The  world  exists  for  the 
glory  of  God,  with  all  its  mysteries  and  all  its  darkest  shadows  ;  and 
so  it  is  with  us  who  are  feebly  striving  after  our  way  to  fulfil  His 
will  in  ourselves.     We  are  nothing ;  He  is  all  in  all. 

J.  M.  Capes. 


THE  METAPHYSICAL  BASIS  OF  TOLERATION. 


ONE  of  the  most  marked  peculiarities  of  recent  times  in  England 
is  the  increased  liberty  in  the  expression  of  opinion.  Things 
are  now  said  constantly  and  without  remark  which  even  ten  years 
ago  would  have  caused  a  hubbub,  and  have  drawn  upon  those  who 
said  them  much  obloquy.  But  already  I  think  there  are  signs  of  a 
reaction.  In  many  quarters  of  orthodox  opinion  I  observe  a  disposi- 
tion to  say, "  Surely  this  is  going  too  far  ;  really  we  cannot  allow  such 
things  to  be  said.''  And  Avhat  is  more  curious,  some  writei-s,  whose 
pens  are  just  set  at  liberty,  and  who  would,  not  at  all  long  ago,  have 
been  turned  out  of  society  for  the  things  that  they  say,  ai-e  setting 
themselves  to  explain  the  "  weakness  "  of  liberty  and  to  extol  the 
advantages  of  persecution.  As  it  appears  to  me  that  the  new  practice 
of  this  country  is  a  great  improvement  on  its  old  one,  and  as  I  con- 
ceive that  the  doctrine  of  Toleration  rests  on  what  may  be  called  a 
metaphysical  basis,  I  wish  shortly  to  describe  what  that  basis  is. 

I  should  say  that,  except  where  it  is  explained  to  the  con- 
trary, I  use  the  word  "  Toleration  '*  to  mean  toleration  by  law. 
Toleration  by  Society  of  matters  not  subject  to  legal  penalty  is 
a  kindred  subject  on  which,  if  I  have  room,  I  will  add  a  few 
words,  but  in  the  main  I  propose  to  deal  with  the  simpler  subject, 
— toleration  by  law.  And  by  toleration,  too,  I  mean,  when  it  is 
not  otherwise  said,  toleration  in  the  public  expression  of  opinions. 
Toleration  of  acts  and  practices  is  another  allied  subject  on  which  I 
can,  in  a  paper  like  this,  but  barely  hope  to  indicate  what  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  truth.     And  I  should  add  that  I  deal  only  with  the  dis- 
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cussion  of  impersonal  doctrines.     The  law  of  libel,  which  deals  with 
accusations  of  living  persons,  is  a  topic  requiring  consideration  by  itself. 

Meaning  this  by  "toleration,"  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  be 
surprised  at  a  reaction  against  it.  What  was  said  long  ago  of 
slavery  seems  to  be  equally  true  of  persecution, — it  "  exists  by  the 
law  of  nature."  It  is  so  congenial  to  human  nature,  that  it  has 
arisen  everywhere  in  past  times,  as  history  shows  ;  that  the  cessation 
of  it  is  a  matter  of  recent  times  in  England ;  that  even  now,  taking 
the  world  as  a  whole,  the  practice  and  the  theory  of  it  are  in  a 
triumphant  majority.  Most  men  have  always  much  preferred 
persecution,  and  do  so  still ;  and  it  is  therefore  only  natural  that  it 
should  continually  reappear  in  discussion  and  argument. 

One  mode  in  which  it  tempts  human  nature  is  very  obvious. 
Persons  of  strong  opinions  wish,  above  all  things,  to  propagate  those 
opinions.  They  find  close  at  hand  what  seems  an  immense  engine 
for  that  propagation  ;  they  find  the  State,  which  has  often  in  historr 
interfered  for  and  against  opinions, — which  has  had  a  great  and 
undeniable  influence  in  helping  some  and  hindering  others, — and  in 
their  eagerness  they  can  hardly  understand  why  they  should  not 
make  use  of  this  great  engine  to  crush  the  errors  which  they  hate, 
and  to  replace  them  Avith  the  tenets  they  approve.  So  long  as  tliere 
arc  earnest  believers  in  the  world,  they  will  always  wish  to  punish 
opinions,  even  if  their  judgment  tells  them  it  is  unwise  and  their 
conscience  that  it  is  wrong.  They  may  not  gratify  their  inclination, 
but  the  inclination  will  not  be  the  less  real. 

Since  the  time  of  Carlyle,  "earnestness"  has  been  a  favourite 
virtue  in  literature,  and  it  is  customary  to  treat  this  wish  to  twist 
other  people's  belief  into  ours  as  if  it  were  a  part  of  the  love  of 
truth.  And  in  the  highest  minds  so  it  may  be.  But  the  mass 
of  mankind  have,  as  I  hold,  no  such  fine  motive.  Independently 
of  truth  or  falsehood,  the  spectacle  of  a  different  belief  from  ours  is 
disagi'eeable  to  us,  in  the  same  way  that  the  spectacle  of  a  different 
fonn  of  dress  and  manners  is  disagieeable.  A  set  of  schoolboys  will 
persecute  a  new  boy  with  a  new  sort  of  jacket ;  they  will  hardly  let 
him  have  a  new-shaped  penknife.  Grown-up  people  are  just  as  bad, 
except  when  culture  has  softened  them.  A  mob  will  hoot  a  foreigner 
who  looks  very  unlike  themselves.  Much  of  the  feeling  of  *'  earnest 
believers"  is>  \  believe,  altogether  the  same.  They  wish  others  t(» 
think  as  they  do,  not  only  because  they  Avish  to  diffuse  doctrinal 
truth,  but  also  and  much  more  because  they  cannot  beai*  to  hear 
the  words  of  a  creed  different  from  their  own.  At  any  rate,  without 
further  analyzing  the  origin  of  the  persecuting  impulse,  its  deep  root 
in  human  nature,  and  its  great  power  over  most  men  are  evident. 

But  this  natural  impulse  was  not  the  only  motive, — ^perhaps  was 
not  the  principal  one  of  historical  persecutions.  The  main  one,  or 
a  main  one,  was  a  most  ancient  political  idea  which  once  ruled  the 
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world,  and  of  which  deep  vestiges  are  still  to  be  traced  oa  many 
sides.  The  most  ancient  conception  of  a  State  is  that  of  a 
**  religious  partnership/'  in  which  any  member  may  by  his  acts 
bring  down  the  wrath  of  the  Gods  on  the  other  members,  and 
so  to  speak,  on  the  whole  company.  This  danger  was,  in  the 
conception  of  the  time,  at  once  unlimited  and  inherited;  in  any 
generation  partners  A,  C,  D,  &c.,  might  suflfer  loss  of  life,  or  health, 
or  goods — the  whole  association  even  might  perish  because  in  a  past 
generation  the  ancestors  of  Z  had  somehow  offended  the  Gods. 
Thus  the  historian  of  Athens  tells  us  that  after  a  particular  act  of 
sacrilege — a  breach  of  the  local  privileges  of  sanctuary — the 
perpetrators  were  compelled  *'to  retire  into  banishment;"  that 
those  who  had  died  before  the  date  he  is  speaking  of  were 
"  disinterred  and  cast  beyond  the  borders."  "  Yet,''  he  adds,  "  their 
exile  continuing,  as  it  did,  only  for  a  time,  was  not  held  sufficient 
to  expiate  the  impiety  for  which  they  had  been  condemned.  The 
Alkmoonids,  one  of  the  most  powerful  families  in  Attica^  long 
continued  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  tainted  race,  and  in  cases  of  public 
calamity  were  liable  to  be  singled  out  as  having  by  their  sacrilege 
drawn  down  the  judgment  of  the  Gods  upon  their  countrymen.** 
^^d  as  false  opinions  about  the  Gods  have  almost  always  been 
thought  to  be  peculiarly  odious  to  them,  the  misbeliever,  the 
**  miscreant,"  has  been  almost  always  thought  to  be  likely  not  only 
to  impair  hereafter  the  salvation  of  himself  and  others  in  a  future 
world,  but  also  to  bring  on  his  neighbours  and  his  nation  grievous 
calamities  immediately  in  this.  He  has  been  pei-secuted  to  stop 
political  danger  more  than  to  arrest  intellectual  error. 

But  it  will  be  said, — Put  history  aside,  and  come  to  things  now. 
Why  should  not  those  who  are  convinced  that  certain  doctrines  are 
errors,  that  they  are  most  dangerous,  that  they  may  ruin  man's 
welfare  here  and  his  salvation  hereafter,  use  the  power  of  the  State 
to  extirpate  those  errors  ?  Experience  seems  to  show  that  the 
power  of  the  State  can  be  put  forth  in  that  way  effectually.  Why, 
then,  should  it  not  be  put  forth  ?  If  I  had  room,  I  should  like  for  a 
moment  to  criticize  the  Avord  "  effectually."  I  should  say  that  the 
State,  in  the  cases  where  it  is  most  wanted,  is  not  of  the  use  which 
is  thought.  I  admit  that  it  extirpates  error,  but  I  doubt  if  it  creates 
belief,  at  least,  if  it  does  so  when  the  persecuted  error  was  suitable 
to  the  place  and  time.  In  that  case  I  think  the  effect  has  often  been 
to  eradicate  a  heresy  among  the  few,  at  the  cost  of  creating  a  scepticism 
among  the  many ;  to  kill  the  error,  no  doubt,  but  also  to  ruin  the 
general  belief.  And  this  is  the  cardinal  point,  for  the  propagation 
of  the  "  truth "  is  the  end  of  persecution  ;  all  else  is  only  a  means. 
i  ut  I  have  not  space  to  discuss  this,  and  will  come  to  the  main  point. 

I  say  that  the  State  power  should  not  be  used  to  arrest  discussion, 
because  the  State  power  may  be  used  equally  for  truth  or  error,  for 
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Mohammedanism  or  Christianity,  for  belief  or  no-belief,  but  in  dis- 
cussion truth  has  an  advantage.  Arguments  always  tell  for  truth 
as  such,  and  against  error  as  such  ;  if  you  let  the  human  mind  alone, 
it  has  a  preferenjce  for  good  argument  over  bad,  it  oftener  takes  truth 
than  not.  But  if  you  do  not  let  it  alone,  you  give  truth  no  advan- 
tage at  all ;  you  substitute  a  game  of  force,  where  all  doctrines  are 
equal,  for  a  game  of  logic,  where  the  truer  have  the  better  chance. 

The  process  by  which  truth  wins  in  discussion  is  this, — certain 
strong  and  eager  minds  embrace  original  opinions,  seldom  aU  wrong, 
never  quite  true,  but  of  a  mixed  sort,  part  truth,  part  error.  These 
they  inculcate  on  all  occasions,  and  on  every  side,  and  gradually 
bring  the  cooler  sort  of  men  to  a  hearing  of  them.  These  cooler 
people  serve  as  quasi-judges,  while  the  more  eager  ones  are  a  sort  of 
advocates ;  a  Court  of  Inquisition  is  sitting  perpetually,  investigat- 
ing, informally  and  silently,  but  not  ineflFectually,  what  on  all  great 
subjects  of  human  interest  is  truth  and  eiTor.  There  is  no  sort  of 
infallibility  about  the  Court ;  often  it  makes  great  mistakes,  most 
of  its  decisions  are  incomplete  in  thought  and  imperfect  in  expres- 
sion. Still,  on  the  whole,  the  force  of  evidence  keeps  it  right  The 
truth  has  the  best  of  the  proof,  and  therefore  wins  most  of  the 
judgments.  The  process  is  slow,  far  more  tedious  than  the  worst 
Chancery  suit.  Time  in  it  is  reckoned  not  by  days,  but  by  years^  or 
rather  by  centuries.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  it  creeps  along,  if  you  do  not 
stop  it.  But  all  is  arrested,  if  persecution  begins,  if  you  have  a 
Cfyw'p  iV4taty  and  let  loose  soldiers  on  the  Court,  for  it  is  perfect  chance 
which  litigant  turns  them  in,  or  what  creed  they  are  used  to  compel 
men  to  believe. 

This  argument,  however,  assumes  two  things.  In  the  firat  place,  it 
presupposes  that  we  are  speaking  of  a  state  of  society  in  which 
discussion  is  possible.  And  such  societies  are  not  very  common. 
Uncivilized  man  is  not  capable  of  discussion :  savages  have  been 
justly  described  as  having  "the  intellect  of  children  with  the  passions 
and  strength  of  men.**  Before  anything  like  speculative  argument 
can  be  used  with  them,  their  intellect  must  be  strengthened  and 
their  passions  restrained.  There  was,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  long 
preliminaiy  period  before  human  nature,  as  we  now  see  it,  existed, 
and  while  it  was  being  formed.  During  that  preliminary  period, 
persecution,  like  slavery,  played  a  most  considerable  part.  Nations 
mostly  became  nations  by  having  a  common  religion.  It  was  a 
necessdSy  condition  of  the  passage  from  a  loose  aggregate  of  savages 
to  a  united  polity  that  they  should  believe  in  the  same  gods  and 
worship  these  gods  in  the  same  way.  What  was  necessaiy  was  that 
they  should  for  a  long  period — for  centuries,  perhaps — lead  the  same 
life  and  conform  to  the  same  usages.  They  believed  that  the  "  gods 
of  their  fathers  "  had  commanded  these  usages.  Early  law  is  hardly 
to  be  separated  from  religious  ritual ;  it  is  more  like  the  tradition  of 
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a  Church  than  the  enactments  of  a  statute-book.  It  is  a  thing 
essentially  immeniorial  and  sacred.  It  is  not  conceived  of  as  capable 
either  of  addition  or  diminution  ;  it  is  a  body  of  holy  customs  which 
no  one  is  allowed  either  to  break  or  to  impugn.  The  use  of  these  is 
to  aid  in  creating  a  common  national  character,  which  in  aftertimes 
may  be  tame  enough  to  bear  discussion,  and  which  may  suggest 
common  axioms  upon  which  discussion  can  be  founded.  Till  that 
common  character  has  been  formed  discussion  is  impossible ;  it 
cannot  be  used  to  find  out  .truth,  for  it  cannot  exist ;  it  is  not  that 
we  have  to  forego  its  efficacy  on  purpose,  we  have  not  the  choice  of 
it,  for  its  prerequisites  cannot  be  found.  The  case  of  civil  liberty  is, 
as  I  conceive,  much  the  same.  Early  ages  need  a  coercive  despotism 
more  than  they  need  anything  else.  The  age  of  debate  comes  later. 
An  omnipotent  power  to  enforce  the  sacred  law  is  that  which  is  then 
most  required.  A  constitutional  opposition  would  be  bom  before  its 
time.  It  would  be  dragging  the  wheel  before  the  horses  were  harnessed. 
The  strongest  advocates  both  of  Liberty  and  Toleration  may  consis- 
tently hold  that  there  were  unhappy  ages  before  either  became  possible, 
and  when  attempts  at  either  would  have  been  pernicious. 

The  case  is  analogous  to  that  of  education.  Every  parent  wisely 
teaches  his  child  his  own  creed,  and  till  the  child  has  attained  a 
certain  age,  it  is  better  that  he  should  not  hear  too  much  of  any 
other.  His  mind  will  in  the  end  be  better  able  to  weigh  arguments, 
because  it  does  not  begin  to  weigh  them  so  early.  He  will  hardly 
comprehend  any  creed  unless  he  has  been  taught  some  creed.  But 
the  restrictions  of  childhood  must  be  relaxed  in  youth,  and  aban- 
doned in  manhood.  One  object  of  education  is  to  train  us  for  dis- 
cussion, and  as  that  training  gradually  approaches  to  completeness, 
we  should  gradually  begin  to  enter  into  and  to  take  part  in  discus- 
sion. The  restrictions  that  are  useful  at  nine  years  old  are  pernicious 
at  nineteen. 

This  analogy  would  have  seemed  to  me  obvious,  for  there  are  many 
most  able  persons  who  turn  the  matter  just  the  other  way.  They 
regard  the  discipline  of  education  as  a  precedent  for  persecution.  They 
say,  "  I  would  no  sooner  let  the  nation  at  large  read  that  bad  book 
than  I  would  let  my  children  read  it."  They  refuse  to  admit  that 
the  age  of  the  children  makes  any  difference.  At  heart  they  think 
that  they  are  wiser  than  the  mass  of  mankind,  just  as  they  are  wiser 
than  their  children,  and  would  regulate  the  studies  of  both  unhesi- 
tatingly. But  experience  shows  that  no  man  is  on  all  points  5b  wise 
as  the  mass  of  men  are  after  a  good  discussion,  and  that  if  the  ideas 
of  the  very  wisest  were  by  miracle  to  be  fixed  on  the  race,  the  certain 
result  would  be  to  stereotype  monstrous  error.  If  we  fixed  the  belief 
of  Bacon  we  should  believe  that  the  earth  went  round  the  sun ;  if 
we  fixed  that  of  Newton,  we  should  believe  "  that  the  Argonautic 
expedition  was  a  i*eal  event,  and  occurred  B.C.  937 ;  that  Hercules 
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was  a  real  person,  and  delivered  Theseus,  another  real  person,  B.c. 
936 ;  that  in  the  year  1036  Ceres,  a  woman  of  Sicily,  in  seeking  her 
daughter  who  was  stolen,  came  into  Attica,  and  there  taught  the 
Greeks  to  sow  com."  And  the  best  is,  that  the  minds  of  most  would-be 
persecutors  are  themselves  unfixed  ;  their  opinions  are  in  a  perpetual 
flux;  they  would  persecute  all  others  for  tenets  which  yesterday  they 
had  not  heard  of  and  which  they  will  not  believe  to-morrow. 

But  it  will  be  said,  the  theory  of  Toleration  is  not  so  easy  as  that 
of  education.  We  know  by  a  certain  fact  when  a  young  man  vi 
grown  up  and  can  bear  discussion.  We  judge  by  his  age,  as  to 
which  eveiy  one  is  agreed.  But  we  cannot  tell  by  any  similar  patent 
fact  when  a  State  is  mature  enough  to  bear  discussion.  There  mjiy  be 
two  opinions  about  it.  And  I  quite  agree  that  the  matter  of  fact  is 
more  difl&cult  to  discover  in  one  case  than  in  the  other  ;  still,  it  is  a 
matter  of  fact  which  the  rulers  of  the  State  must  decide  upon  their 
responsibility,  and  as  best  they  can.  And  the  highest  sort  of  rulei:s 
will  decide  it  like  the  English  in  India, — with  no  reference  to  their 
own  belief.  For  years  the  English  prohibited  the  preax^hing  of 
Christianity  in  India,  though  it  was  their  own  religion,  because  they 
thought  that  it  could  not  be  tranquilly  listened  to.  They  now 
permit  it,  because  they  find  that  the  population  can  bear  the  dis- 
cussion. Of  course  most  Governments  are  wholly  unequal  to  so 
high  a  morality  and  so  severe  a  self-command.  The  Governments 
of  most  countries  are  composed  of  pei*sons  Avho  wish  everybody  to 
believe  as  they  do,  merely  because  they  do.  Some  here  and  theru 
from  a  higher  motive  so  eagerly  wish  to  propagate  their  opinions, 
that  they  are  unequal  to  consider  the  problem  of  toleration  impar- 
tially. They  persecute  till  the  persecuted  become  strong  enough  to 
make  them  desist.  But  the  delicacy  of  a  rule  and  the  unwillingness 
of  Governments  to  adopt  it,  do  not  prove  that  it  is  not  the  best  and 
the  right  one.  There  are  already  in  inevitable  jurisprudence  many 
lines  of  vital  importance  just  as  diflScult  to  draw.  The  line  between 
sanity  and  insanity  has  necessaiily  to  be  drawn,  and  it  is  as  nice 
as  anything  can  be.  The  competency  of  people  to  bear  discussion  is 
not  intrinsically  more  difficult  than  their  competency  to  manage, 
though  perhaps  a  Government  is  less  likely  to  be  impailial  and  moi-e 
likely  to  be  biassed  in  questions  of  discussion  than  in  pecuniary 
ones. 

Secondly,  the  doctrine  that  rulers  are  to  permit  discussion  assumes 
not  only,  as  we  have  seen,  that  discussion  is  possible,  but  also  that 
discussion  will  not  destroy  the  Government.  No  government  is  bound 
to  permit  a  controversy  which  will  annihilate  it.  It  is  a  trustee  of 
many  duties,  and  if  possible,  it  must  retain  the  power  to  perform 
those  duties.  The  controversies  which  may  ruin  it  are  very  different 
in  different  countries.  The  Government  of  the  day  must  determine 
in  each  case  what  those  questions  are.     If  the  Roman  Emperors  who 
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pei-secuted  Christianity  really  did  so  because  they  imagined  that 
Christianity  would  destroy  the  Roman  Empire,  I  think  they  are  to  be 
blamed  not  for  their  misconception  of  duty,  but  for  their  mistake  of 
fact.  The  existence  of  Christianity  was  not  really  more  inconsistent 
with  the  existence  of  the  Empire  in  the  time  of  Diocletian  than  in 
that  of  Constantino,  but  if  Diocletian  thought  that  it  was  inconsistent, 
it  was  his  duty  to  preserve  the  Empire. 

It  will  be  asked,  "  What  do  you  mean  by  preserving  a  society  ?  All 
societies  are  in  a  state  of  incipient  change  ;  the  best  of  them  are 
often  the  most  changing ;  what  is  meant,  then,  by  saying  you  will 
*  preserve  '  any  ?  You  admit  that  you  cannot  keep  them  unaltered, 
what  then  do  you  propose  to  do  ?  "  I  answer  that,  in  this  respect, 
the  life  of  societies  is  like  the  life  of  the  individuals  composing 
thenL  You  cannot  interfere  so  as  to  keep  a  man's  body  unaltered  ; 
you  can  interfere  so  as  to  keep  him  alive.  What  changes  in  such 
cases  are  fatal  is  a  question  of  fact.  The  Government  must  determine 
what  will,  so  to  say,  "  ]>reak  up  the  whole  thing"  and  what  >vill  not.  No 
doubt  it  may  decide  wrong.  In  France,  the  country  of  experiments. 
General  Cavaignac  said,  "  a  Government  which  allows  its  principle  to 
be  discussed,  is  a  lost  Government,"  and  therefore  he  persecuted  on 
behalf  of  the  Republic,  thinking  it  Avas  essential  to  society.  Louis 
Napoleon  similarly  persecuted  on  behalf  of  the  Second  Empire  ; 
M.  Thiers  on  behalf  of  the  Republic  again  ;  the  Due  de  Broglie  now 
persecutes  on  behalf  of  the  existing  nondescript.  All  these  may  be 
mistakes,  or  some  of  them,  or  none.  Here,  as  before,  the  practical 
difl&culties  in  the  application  of  a  rule  do  not  disprove  its  being  the 
true  and  the  only  one. 

It  will  be  objected  that  this  principle  is  applicable  only  to  truths 
which  are  gained  by  discussion.  "  We  admit,"  such  objectors  say, 
"  that  where  discussion  is  the  best  or  the  only  means  of  proving  truth, 
it  is  unadvisable  to  prohibit  that  discussion,  but  there  are  other 
means  besides  discussion  of  arriving  at  truth,  Avhich  are  sometimes 
better  than  it  is  where  it  is  applicable,  and  sometimes  go  beyond  it 
and  attain  regions  in  which  it  is  inapplicable,  and  where  those  more 
efficient  means  are  applicable  it  may  be  wise  to  prohibit  discussion, 
for  in  these  instances  discussion  may  confuse  the  human  mind  and 
impede  it  in  the  race  of  those  higher  means.  The  case  is  analogous 
to  that  of  the  eyes.  For  the  most  part  it  is  a  sound  rule  to  tell 
persons  who  Avant  to  see  things,  that  they  must  necessarily  use  both 
their  eyes,  and  rely  on  them.  But  there  are  cases  in  which  that  rule 
is  wrong.  If  a  man  wants  to  see  things  too  distant  for  the  eyes,  as 
the  satellites  of  Jupiter  and  the  ring  of  Saturn,  you  must  tell  him, 
on  the  contrary,  to  shut  one  eye  and  look  through  a  telescope  with 
the  other.  The  ordinary  mode  of  using  the  common  instruments 
may,  in  exceptional  cases,  interfere  with  the  right  use  of  the  sup- 
plementary instruments."     And  I  quite  admit  that  there  are  such 
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exceptional  cases  and  such  additional  means  ;  but  I  say  that  their 
existence  introduces  no  new  difficulty  into  the  subject,  and  that  it  is 
no  reason  for  prohibiting  discussion  except  in  the  cases  in  which  we 
have  seen  already  that  it  was  advisable  to  prohibit  it. 

Putting  the  matter  in  the  most  favourable  way  for  these  objectors, 
and  making  all  possible  concessions  to  them,  I  believe  the  exceptions 
which  they  contend  for  must  come  at  last  to  three. 

First,  Tliere  are  certain  necessary  propositions  which  the  human 
mind  will  think,  must  think,  and  cannot  help  thinking.  For 
example,  we  must  believe  that  things  which  are  equal  to  the  same 
tiling  are  equal  to  each  other, — that  a  thing  cannot  hoili  be  and  not 
be, — that  it  must  eithefr  be  or  not  be.  These  truths  are  not  gained  by 
discussion ;  on  the  contrary,  discussion  presupposes,  at  least  some  of 
them,  for  you  cannot  argue  without  first  principles  any  more  than 
you  use  a  lever  without  a  fulcrum.  The  prerequisites  of  reasoning 
must  somehow  be.  recognized  by  the  human  mind  before  we  begin  to 
reason.  So  much  is  obvious,  but  then  it  is  obvious  also  that  in  such 
cases  attempts  at  discussion  cannot  do  any  harm.  If  the  human 
mind  has  in  it  ceitain  first  principles  which  it  cannot  help  seeing, 
and  which  it  accepts  of  itself,  there  is  no  harm  in  arguing  against 
those  first  principles.  You  may  contend  as  long  as  you  like  that 
things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  iwt  equal  to  each 
other,  or  that  a  thing  can  both  exist  and  not  exist  at  the  same  time, 
but  you  will  not  convince  any  one.  If  you  could  convince  any  one 
you  would  do  him  irreparable  harm,  for  you  would  hurt  the  basis  of 
his  mind  and  destroy  the  use  of  his  reason.  But  happily  you  cannot 
convince  him.  That  which  the  human  mind  cannot  help  thinking  it 
cannot  help  thinking,  and  discussion  can  no  more  remove  the  primary 
perceptions  than  it  can  produce  them.  The  multiplication  table  will 
remain  the  multiplication  table,  neither  more  nor  less,  however 
much  we  may  argue  either  for  it  or  against  it. 

But  though  the  denial  of  the  real  necessary  perceptions  of  the 
human  mind  cannot  possibly  do  any  harm,  the  denial  of  alleged 
necessary  perceptions  is  often  essential  to  the  discoveiy  of  truth. 
The  human  mind,  a.s  experience  shows,  is  apt  to  manufacture  sham 
self-evidences.  The  most  obvious  case  is,  that  men  perpetually  **do 
sums"  wrong.  If  we  dwell  long  enough  and  intently  enough  on 
the  truths  of  arithmetic  tbey  are  in  each  case  self-evident ;  but  if 
we  are  too  quick,  or  let  our  minds  get  dull,  we  may  make  any 
number  of  mistakes.  A  certain  deliberation  and  a  certain  intensity 
are  both  essential  to  correctness  in  the  matter.  Fictitious  necessities 
of  thought  will  be  imposed  on  us  without  end  unless  we  are  careful 
The  greatest  minds  are  not  exempt  from  the  risk  of  such  mistakes 
even  in  matters  most  familiar  to  them.  On  the  contrary,  the  history 
of  science  is  full  of  cases  in  which  the  ablest  men  and  the  most 
experienced  a.ssumed  that  it  was  impossible  to  think  things  which  are 
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in  matter  of  fact  true,  and  which  it  has  since  been  found  possible  to 
think  quite  easily.  The  mode  in  which  these  sham  self-evidences 
are  distinguished  from  the  real  ones  is  by  setting  as  many  minds 
as  possdble  to  try  as  often  as  possible  whether  they  can  help  thinking 
the  thing  or  not  But  such  trials  will  never  exist  without  discus- 
sion. So  far,  therefore,  the  existence  of  self-evidences  in  the  human 
mind  is  not  a  reason  for  discouraging  discussion  but  a  reason  for 
encouraging  it. 

Next  it  is  certainly  true  that  many  conclusions  which  are  by  no 
means  self-evident  and  which  are  gradually  obtained,  nevertheless, 
are  not  the  result  of  discussion.  For  example,  the  opinion  of  a  man 
as  to  the  characters  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances  is  not  the  result 
of  distinct  argument  but  the  aggregate  of  indistinct  impressions :  it 
is  not  the  result  of  an  investigation  consciously  pursued,  but  the  eflfect 
of  a  multiplicity  of  facts  involuntarily  presented ;  it  is  a  definite 
thing  and  has  a  most  definite  influence  on  the  mind,  but  its  origin  is 
indefinite  and  not  to  be  traced  ;  it  is  like  a  great  fund  raised  in 
veiy  small  subscriptions  and  of  which  the  subscribers'  names  are  lost. 
But  here  again,  though  these  opinions  too  were  not  gained  by  dis- 
cussion, their  existence  is  a  reason  for  promoting  discussion,  not  for 
preventing  it.  Every-day  experience  shows  that  these  opinions  as  to 
character  are  often  mistaken  in  the  last  degree.  Human  character 
is  a  most  complex  thing,  and  the  impressions  which  diflFerent  people 
form  of  it  are  as  various  as  the  impressions  which  the  inhabitants  of 
an  impassable  mountain  have  of  its  shape  and  size.  Each  observer 
has  an  aggregate  idea  derived  from  certain  actions  and  certain 
sayings,  but  the  real  man  has  always  or  almost  always  said  a 
thousand  sayings  of  a  kind  quite  different  and  in  a  connection  quite 
different ;  he  has  done  a  vast  variety  of  actions  among  "  other 
men"  and  "other  minds";  a  mobile  person  will  often  seem  hardly  the 
same  if  you  meet  him  in  very  different  societies.  And  how,  except 
by  discussion,  is  the  true  character  of  such  a  person  to  be  decided. 
Each  observer  must  bring  his  contingent  to  the  list  of  data  ;  those 
data  must  be  arranged  and  made  use  of.  The  certain  and  positive 
facts  as  to  which  everyone  is  agreed  must  have  their  due  weight ; 
they  must  be  combined  and  compared  with  the  various  impressions 
as  to  which  no  two  people  exactly  coincide.  A  rough  summary 
must  be  made  of  the  whole.  In  no  other  way  is  it  possible  to 
arrive  at  the  truth  of  the  matter.  Without  discussion  each  mind  is 
dependent  on  its  own  partial  observation.  A  great  man  is  one 
image — one  thing,  so  to  speak,  to  his  valet,  another  to  his  son, 
another  to  his  wife,  another  to  his  greatest  friend.  None  of  these 
must  be  stereotyped ;  all  must  be  compared.  To  prohibit  discussion 
is  to  prohibit  the  corrective  process. 

Lastly,  I  hold  that  there  are  first  principles  or  first  perceptions 
which  are  neither  the  result  of  constant,  though  forgotten,  trials  like 
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those  last  spoken  of,  nor  common  to  all  the  race  like  the  first.  The 
most  obvious  seem  to  me  to  be  the  principles  of  ta^te.  The  primary 
perceptions  of  beauty  vary  much  in  different  persons,  and  in  different 
persons  at  the  same  time,  but  no  one  c^n  say  that  they  are  not  most 
real  and  most  influential  parts  of  human  nature.  There  is  hardly  a 
thing  made  by  human  hands  which  is  not  affected  more  or  less  by 
the  conception  of  beauty  felt  by  the  maker  ;  and  there  is  hardly  a 
human  life  which  would  not  have  been  different  if  the  idea  of  beauty 
on  the  mind  of  the  man  who  lived  it  had  been  different. 

But  certainly  it  would  not  answer  to  exclude  subjects  of  taste  from 
discussion,  and  to  allow  one  school  of  taste-teachers  ,to  reign  alone, 
and  to  prohibit  the  teaching  of  all  rival  schools.  The  effect 
would  be  to  fix  on  all  ages  the  particular  ideas  of  one  age  on  a 
matter  which  is  beyond  most  others  obscure  and  difficult  to  reduce 
to  a  satisfactory  theory.  The  human  mind  evidently  differs  at  various 
times  immensely  in  its  conclusions  upon  it,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  the  a?ra  of  the  persecutor  is  wiser  than  any  other  a?ra,  or 
that  his  opinion  is  better  than  anyone  else's. 

The  case  of  these  valuable  first  principles  is  much  like  tliat  of  the 
"  personal  equation,"  as  it  is  called  in  the  theory  of  observations.  Some 
observer,  it  is  found,  habitually  see  a  given  phenomenon,  say  the 
star  coming  to  the  meridian,  a  little  sooner  than  most  others ;  some 
later ;  no  two  pei-sons  exactly  coincide.  The  first  thing  done  when 
a  new  man  comes  into  an  observatory  for  practical  work  is  to  deter- 
mine whether  he  sees  quick  or  slow  ;  and  this  is  called  the  "  personal 
equation."  But  according  to  the  theory  of  persecutioj:i  the  national 
astronomer  in  each  country  would  set  up  his  own  mind  as  the  standard; 
in  one  country  he  would  be  a  quick  man,  and  would  not  let  the  slow 
people  contest  what  he  said ;  in  another  he  would  be  a  slow  man, 
and  would  not  tolerate  the  quick  people,  or  let  men  speak  their 
minds  ;  and  so  the  astronomical  observations — the  astronomical  creeds 
if  I  may  say  so — of  different  countries  would  radically  differ.  But 
as  toleration  and  discussion  are  allowed  no  such  absurd  result  follows. 
The  observations  of  different  minds  are  compared  with  those  of  others, 
and  li'uth  is  assumed  to  lie  in  the  mean  between  the  en-ors  of  the 
(|uick  people  and  the  errors  of  the  slow  ones. 

No  such  accurate  result  can  be  expected  in  more  complex  matters. 
The  phenomena  of  astronomical  observation  relate  only  to  very  simple 
events,  and  to  every  simple  fact  about  these  events.  But  perceptions 
of  beauty  have  an  infinite  complexity  :  they  are  all  subtle  aggregates 
of  countless  details,  and  about  each  of  these  details  probably  every 
mind  in  some  degiee  differs  from  eveiy  other  one.  But  in  a  rough 
Avay  the  same  sort  of  agreement  is  possible.  Discussion  is  only  an 
organized  mode  by  Avhich  various  minds  compare  their  conclusions 
with  those  of  various  others.  Bold  and  strong  minds  describe  graphic 
and  definite  impressions:  at  first  sight  these  impressions  seem  wholly 
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different.     Writers  of  the  last  century  thought  classical  architecture 
altogether  inferior  to  Gothic  ;  many  writers  now  put  it  just  the  other 
way,  and  maintain  a  mediaeval  cathedral  to  be  a  thing  altogether 
superior  in  kind  and  nature  to  anything  classical.     For  years  the 
world  thought  Claude's  landscapes  perfect.     Then  came  Mr.  Ruskin, 
and  by  his  ability  and  eloquence  he  has  made  a  whole  generation  de- 
preciate them,  and  think  Turner  s  altogether  superior.     The  extrica- 
tion of  truth  by  such  discussions  is  very  slow ;  it  is  ofiten  retarded  ;  it 
is  often  thrown  back  ;  it  often  seems  to  pause  for  ages.     But  upon 
the  whole  it  makes  progress,  and  the  principle  of  that  progress  is 
this  : — Each  mind  which  is  true  to  itself,  and  which  draws  its  own 
impressions  carefully,  and  which  compares  those  impressions  with 
the  impressions  of  others,  arrives  at  certain  conclusions,  which  as  far 
as  that  mind  is  concerned  are  ultimate,  and  are  its  highest  conclu- 
sions.    These  it  sets  down  as  expressively  as  it  can  on  paper,  or 
communicates  by  word  of  mouth,  and  these  again  form  data  which 
other  minds  can  contrast  with  their  own.    In  this  incessant  comparison 
eccentric   minds  fall   off  on   every  side ;    some  like    Milton,  some 
Wordsworth,  some  can  see  nothing  in  Dry  den,  some  find  Bacine  in- 
tolerably dull,  some  think  Shakespeare  barbarous,  others  consider  the 
contents  of  the  Iliad  "battles,  and  schoolboy  stuff."    With  pictures 
it  is  the  same  ;  some  despise  one  great  epoch,  some  another.     Each 
epoch  has  its  violent  partizans,  who  will  listen  to  nothing  else,  and 
who  think  every  other  epoch  in  comparison  mean  and   wretched. 
These  violent  minds  are  always  faulty  and  sometimes  absurd,  but  they 
are  almost  always  useful  to  mankind.    They  compel  men  to  hear  neg- 
lected truth.     They  uniformly  exaggerate  their  gospel ;  but  it  gener- 
ally i^  a  gospel.     Carlyle  said  many  years  since  of  the  old  poor  law  in 
England: — "  It  being  admitted  then  that  outdoor  relief  should  at  once 
cease,  what  means  did  great  Nature  take  to  make  it  cease  ?     She 
created  various  men  who  thought  the  cessation  of  outdoor  relief  the 
one  thing  needful."     In  the  same  way  it  being  desirable  that  the 
taste  of  men  should  be  improved  on  some   point.  Nature's  instru- 
ment  on   that  point   is  some   man  of  genius,  of  attractive   voice 
and   limited    mind,    who   declaims   and  insists,  not   only  that   the 
special  improvement  is  a  good  thing  in  itself,  but  the  best  of  all 
things,  and  the  root  of  all  other  good  things.     Most  useful,  too, 
are   others   less   apparent;    shrinking,  sensitive,   testing   minds,    of 
whom  often  the  world  knows  nothing,  but  each  of  whom  is  in  the 
circle  just  near  him  an  authority  on  taste,  and  communicates  by  per- 
sonal influence  the  opinions  he  has  formed.     The  human  mind  of 
a  certain   maturity,   if    left   alone,  prefers    real    beauty   to   sham 
beauty,  and   prefers   it    the   sooner  if  original   men   suggest   new- 
charms,  and  quiet  men  criticize  and  judge  of  them. 

But  an  aesthetical  persecution  would  demnge  all  this,  for  generally 
the  compulsive  power  would  be   in  the  hands  of  the  believers  iu 
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some  tradition.     The  State  represents  "  the  rough  force  of  society," 
and  is  little  likely  to  be  amenable  to  new  charms  or  new  ideas ;  and, 
therefore,  the  first  victim  of  the  persecution  would  be  the  original 
man  who  was  proposing  that  which  in  the  end  would  most  improve 
mankind  ;  and  the  next  would  be  the  testing  and  discerning  critic  who 
was  examining  these  ideas  and  separating  the  chaff  from  the  wheat 
in  them.     Neither  would  conform  to  the  old  tradition.    The  inventor 
would  be  too  eager ;  the  critic  too  scrupulous  ;  and  so  a  heavy  code  of 
ancient  errors  would  be  chained  upon  mankind.     Nor  would  the  case 
be  at  all  the  better  if  by  some  freak  of  events  the  propounder  of  the 
new  doctrine  were  to  gain  full  control,  and  to  prohibit  all  he  did  not 
like.     He  would  try  and  try  in  vain  to  make  the  inert  mass  of  men 
accept  or  care  for  his  new  theory,  and  his  particular  enemy  would  be 
the  careful  critic  who  went  with  him  a  little  way  and  then  refused 
to  go  any  further.     If  you  allow  persecution  the  partizans  of  the 
new  sort  of  beauty  will,  if  they  can,  attack  those  of  the  old  sort; 
and  the  partizans  of  the  old  sort  will  attack  those  of  the  new  sort, 
while  both  will  turn  on  the  quiet  and  discriminating  person  who  is 
trying  to  select  what  is  good  from  each.     Some  chance  taste  will  be 
fixed  for  ages. 

But  it  will  be  said,  "  Whoever  heard  of  such  nonsense  as  an 
aesthetical  persecution  ?  Everybody  knows  such  matters  of  taste  must 
be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves ;  as  far  as  they  are  concerned 
nobody  wants  to  persecute  or  to  prohibit."  But  I  have  spoken  of 
matters  of  taste  because  it  is  sometimes  best  to  speak  in  parables. 
The  case  of  morals  and  religion  in  which  people  have  always  perse- 
cuted and  still  wish  to  persecute  is  the  very  same.  If  there  are  (as 
I  myself  think  there  are)  ultimate  truths  of  morals  and  religion 
which  more  or  less  vary  in  each  mind,  some  sort  of  standard  and 
some  kind  of  agreement  can  only  be  arrived  about  it  in  the  very 
same  way.  The  same  comparison  of  one  mind  with  another  is  neces- 
sary ;  the  same  discussion ;  the  same  use  of  criticizing  minds ;  the 
same  use  of  original  ones.  The  mode  of  arri\'ing  at  truth  is  the 
same,  and  also  the  mode  of  stopping  it. 

We  now  see  the  reason  why,  as  I  said  before,  religious  persecution 
often  extirpates  new  doctrines  but  commonly  fails  to  maintain  the 
belief  in  old  tenets.  You  can  prevent  whole  classes  of  men  from 
hearing  of  the  religion  which  is  congenial  to  them,  but  you  cannot 
make  men  believe  a  religion  which  is  uncongenial.  You  can  prevent 
the  natural  admirers  of  Gothic  architecture  from  hearing  anything  of 
it,  or  from  seeing  it ;  but  you  cannot  make  them  admire  classical 
architecture.  You  may  prevent  the  admirers  of  Claude  from  seeing 
his  pictures,  or  from  praising  them  :  but  you  cannot  make  them 
admirers  of  Turner.  Just  so  yon  may  by  persecution  prevent  minds 
prone  to  be  Protestant  from  being  Protestant ;  but  you  will  not 
make  men    real  Catholics  :    you  may  prevent  naturally  Catholic 
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minds  from  being  Catholic ;  but  you  will  not  make  them  genuine 
Protestants.  You  will  not  make  those  believe  your  religion  who  are 
predisposed  by  nature  in  favour  of  a  different  kind  of  religion ;  you 
will  make  of  them  instead  more  or  less  conscious  sceptics.  Being 
denied  the  sort  of  religion  of  which  the  roots  are  in  their  minds 
and  which  they  could  believe,  they  will  for  ever  be  conscious  of  an 
indefinite  want  They  will  constantly  feel  after  something  which 
they  are  never  able  to  attain ;  they  will  never  be  able  to  settle  upon 
anything ;  they  will  feel  an  instinctive  repulsion  from  everything ; 
they  will  be  sceptics  at  heart  because  they  were  denied  the  creed  for 
which  their  heart  craves ;  they  will  live  as  indifferentists  because 
they  were  withheld  by  force  from  the  only  creed  to  which  they  would 
not  be  indifferent.  Persecution  in  intellectual  countries  produces  a 
superficial  conformity,  but  also  underneath  an  intense,  incessant, 
inplacable  doiibt. 

Upon  examination,  therefore,  the  admission  that  certain  truths  arc 
not  gained  by  discussion  introduces  no  new  element  into  the  subject. 
The  discussion  of  such  truths  is  as  necessary  as  of  all  other  truths. 
The  only  limitations  are  that  men's  minds  shall  in  the  particular 
society  be  mature  enough  to  bear  the  discussion,  and  that  the  dis- 
cussion shall  not  destroy  the  society. 

I  acknowledge  these  two  limitations  to  the  doctrine  that  discussion 
should  be  free,  but  I  do  not  admit  another  which  is  often  urged.  It 
is  said  that  those  who  write  against  toleration  should  not  be  tolerated ; 
that  discussion  should  not  aid  the  enemies  of  discussion.  But  why 
not  ?  If  there  is  a  strong  Government  and  a  people  fit  for  dis- 
cussion, why  should  not  the  cause  be  heard  ?  We  must  not  assume 
that  the  liberty  of  discussion  has  no  case  of  exception.  We  have 
just  seen  that  there  are,  in  fact,  several  such.  In  each  instance,  let 
the  people  decide  whether  the  particular  discussion  shall  go  on  or  not. 
Very  likely,  in  some  cases,  they  may  decide  wrong ;  but  it  is  better 
that  they  should  so  decide,  than  that  we  should  venture  to  anticipate 
all  experience,  and  to  make  sure  that  they  cannot  possibly  be  right. 

It  is  plain,  too,  that  the  argument,  here  applied  to  the  toleration  of 
opinion,  has  no  application  to  that  of  actions.  The  human  mind  in 
the  cases  supposed  learns  by  freely  hearing  all  arguments,  but  in  no 
case  does  it  learn  by  trying  freely  all  practices.  Society  as  we  now 
have  it  cannot  exist  at  all  unless  ceitain  acts  are  prohibited.  It  goes 
on  much  better  because  many  other  acts  are  prohibited  also.  The 
Government  must  take  the  responsibility  of  saying  what  actions  it 
will  allow  ;  that  is  its  first  business,  and  the  allowance  of  all  would 
be  the  end  of  civilization.  But  it  must,  unda.'  the  conditions  specified, 
hear  all  opinions,  for  the  tranquil  discussion  of  all,  more  than  anything 
else  promotes  the  progressive  knowledge  of  truth,  which  is  the  main- 
spring of  civilization. 

Nor  does  the  argument  that  the  law  should  not  impose  a  penalty 
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on  the  expression  of  any  opinion  equally  prove  tliat  society  should 
not  in  many  cases  apply  a  penalty  to  that  expression.  Society  can 
deal  much  more  severely  than  the  law  with  many  kinds  of  acts, 
because  it  need  be  far  less  strict  in  the  evidence  it  requires.  It  can 
take  cognizance  of  matters  of  common  repute  and  of  things  of  which 
everyone  is  sure,  but  which  nobody  can  prove.  Particularly,  it  can 
fairly  well  compare  the  character  of  the  doctrine  with  the  character 
of  the  agent,  which  law  can  do  but  imperfectly,  if  at  all.  And  it  is 
certain  that  opinions  are  evidence  of  the  character  of  those  who  hold 
them,  not  conclusive  evidence,  but  still  presumptive.  Experience 
shows  that  ever)-  opinion  is  compatible  with  what  every  one  would 
admit  to  be  a  life  fairly  approvable,  a  life  far  higher  than  that  of  the 
mass  of  men.  Great  scepticism  and  great  belief  have  both  been 
found  in  characters  whom  both  sceptics  and  believers  must  admire. 
Still,  on  the  whole,  there  is  a  certain  kinship  between  belief  and 
character ;  those  who  disagree  with  a  man's  fundamental  creed  will 
generally  disapprove  of  his  habitual  character.  If,  therefore,  society 
sees  a  man  maintaining  opinions  which  by  experience  it  ha«  been  led 
to  connect  with  actions  which  it  discountenances,  it  is  justified  in 
provisionally  discountenancing  the  man  who  holds  those  opinions. 
Such  a  man  should  be  put  to  the  proof  to  show  by  his  life  that  the 
opinions  which  he  holds  are  not  connected  with  really  pernicious 
actions,  as  society  thinks  they  are.  If  he  i^  visibly  leading  a  high 
life,,  society  should  discountenance  him  no  longer;  it  is  then  clear 
that  he  did  not  lead  a  bad  life,  and  the  idea  that  he  did  or  might 
lead  such  a  life  was  tlie  only  reason  for  so  doing.  A  doubt  was 
suggested,  but  it  also  has  been  removed.  This  habit  of  suspicion 
does  not,  on  the  whole,  impair  free  discu.ssion;  perhaps  even  it 
improves  it.  It  keeps  out  the  worst  disputants,  men  of  really  bad 
character,  whose  opinions  are  the  results  of  that  character,  and  who 
refrain  from  publishing  them,  because  they  fear  what  society  may 
say.  If  the  law  could  similarly  distinguish  between  good  disputants 
and  bad,  it  might  usefully  impose  penalties  on  the  bad  ;  but  of 
course,  this  is  impo.ssible  ;  law  cannot  distinguish  between  the  niceties 
of  character ;  it  must  punish  the  publication  of  an  opinion,  if  it 
punishes  at  all,  no  matter  whether  the  publisher  is  a  good  man  or 
whether  he  is  a  bad  one.  In  such  a  matter,  society  is  a  discriminat- 
ing agent :  the  law  is  but  a  blind  one. 

To  most  people  I  may  seem  to  be  slaying  the  slain.,  and  proving 
what  no  one  doubts.  People,  it  will  be  said,  no  longer  wish  to 
pei-secute.  But  I  say  they  do  wish  to  persecute.  In  fact,  from  their 
writings,  and  still  better  from  their  conversation,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  very  many  believers  would  pei*secute  sceptics,  and  that  very 
many  sceptics  would  persecute  believers.  Society  may  be  wiser,  but 
most  earnest  believers  and  most  earnest  unbelievers  are  not  at  all 
wiser.  Walter  Baqehot. 


EMANUEL  DEUTSCH. 

A  MEMORIAL. 


A  VOLUME  oiF  the  late  Emanuel  Oscar  Menahem  Deutsch's 
literary  remains  has  just  appeared.  To  an  immense  outside 
public  Mr.  Deutsch  was  simply  the  gifted  author  of  the  Quarterly 
Review  article  on  the  Talmud,  which  made  such  a  sensation  in  1867 ; 
but  to  a  very  lai'ge  social  circle  he  was  known  as  a  man  of  deep 
sympathies,  keen  wit,  rare  humour,  immense  range  of  brilliant  con- 
versation, encyclopaedic  knowledge,  and  not  only  the  finest  living 
Semitic  scholar,  but  the  most  genial  and  true-hearted  of  friends. 

For  nearly  two  years  before  his  death,  he  had  practically  disap- 
peared from  the  world,  and  for  one  year  at  least  he  was  hardly  seen 
by  some  of  those  who  had  been  his  most  intimate  associates.  As  he 
passed  the  greater  part  of  that  sad  time  in  my  house,  I  cannot  refuse 
to  accede  to  a  request  which  has  frequently  been  made  to  me,  and 
I  now  send  a  few  pages  written  some  months  ago,  believing  that 
much  of  the  following  account  will  not  only  give  a  sad  satisfaction  to 
many  of  his  fiiends,  but  will  be  read  with  interest  by  that  wider  circle 
who  are  about  to  be  made  acquainted  with  his  literary  remains. 

I  feel  that  I  shall  best  perform  my  task  by  putting  together  the 
following  brief  summary  of  words,  incidents,  letters,  and  reflections. 
And  I  will  begin  from  the  time  when  I  first  knew  Mr.  Deutsch, 
about  1865. 

I  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  him  occasionally  at  Sydenham,  soon 
after  the  appearance  of  his  famous  Talmud  article.  He  was  then 
stout  and  well  and  full  of  spirits,  passing  from  the  absorption  of 
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study  to  the  relaxation  of  society  with  an  ease  and  thorough 
enjoyment  which  was  highly  characteristic  of  him.  The  whole  man 
nnras  in  every  action  and  word — ^nor  was  there  any  action  or  word 
^unworthy  of  the  whole  man.  Thia  was  his  thoroughness.  His  light 
flow  of  spirits  was  amazing,  ^his  ready  wit  and  simple  geniality 
*  boundless  and  unfailing.  But  even  at  this  time,  the  immense  strain 
>olf  work  was  beginning  to  tell  upon  him,  and  strange  to  say,  the 
immense  success  of  his  Talmud  article  began  to  oppress  and  sadden 
him.  The  article  had  been  thrown  off — ^a  colossal  fragment  indeed, 
but  a  mere  foretaste  or  hint  of  the  general  character  of  that  special 
work  which  he  believed  would  some  day  culminate  in  an  important 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  world.  The  Talmud  article 
would  have  been  the  Preface  to  that  work. 

He  told  me  with  what  mingled  excitement  and  fear  he  first  became 
aware  of  the  sensation  which  this  fragment  was  producing.  At  first 
when  it  was  upon  all  men's  lips  he  felt  inclined  to  hide  himself  and 
avoid  the  public  praises  which  followed  him.  There  was  something 
to  him  premature  and  incommensurate  about  the  stir  which  he  had 
himself  created.  The  exceptional  genius,  the  years  of  absorbed 
enthusiasm  and  research  could,  indeed,  no  longer  be  hid  away  from 
the  world  ;  but  still  he  was  jealous  of  himself,  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
judged  on  the  Talmud  article,  careful  and  thorough  and  masterly  as 
he  knew  it  to  be ;  and  he  was  oppressed  at  having  awakened  so  soon 
expectations  that  it  would  take  him  years  of  health  and  labour  to 
realise.  There  were  times  when  he  bitterly  regretted,  for  this  and 
for  other  reasons,  ever  having  written  it.  So  completely  at  sea  then 
was  the  first  Tirries  paragraph — which  appeared  in  the  week  of 
his  death,  and  which  hinted  that,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  his 
Talmud  article,  he  contemplated  writing  a  larger  work.  He  was 
encouraged  by  nothing,  and  he  was  discouraged  by  nothing.  .  He 
had  his  own  work — not  the  cataloguing  of  books  at  the  British 
Museum,  but  the  work  he  was  specially  bom  into  the  world  to  do, — 
he  knew  what  this  work  was,  and  no  applause  would  have  encouraged, 
and  no  ofiicial  worry  been  able  to  turn  him  aside  from  that  his 
mission — more  sacred  to  him  than  anything  else  on  earth. 

Of  this  work  it  is  not  my  intention  here  to  speak  particularly. 
The  immense  gap  which  no  scholar  now  living  can  fill  up,  must  be 
dwelt  upon  by  others.  The  irreparable  loss  to  literature  will  be  felt 
and  acknowledged  sooner  or  later  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
The  publication  of  a  few  of  the  letters  received  by  him  from  the 
greatest  living  scholars  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  would  soon  settle  for 
the  general  public  the  question  of  Mr.  Deutsch's  absolute  supremacy 
in  his  own  sphere.  For  this  supremacy  he  had  been  slowly  fitted  by 
nature  and  culture.  He  has  often  told  me  how,  when  he  was  a 
little  boy,  his  father  would  read  out  to  him  passages  of  the  Talmud 
and  explain  their  touching  import,  unfolding  to  him  their  deep 
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connection  with  Jewish  modes  of  thought  and  character^  until  the 
barest  ceremony  would  stand  out  full  of  tender  spiritual  meaning, 
and  the  boy  often  melted  into  tears  as  the  ancient  page  became  lit 
up  for  him  once  more  with  that  sacred  charm  which  made  every 
letter  of  it  so  dear  to  the  Jews  of  old.  To  the  Talmud  and  the 
Babbinical  literature  from  boyhood  he  thus  brought  a  peculiar 
insight  and  enthusiasm,  allied  to  unrivalled  powers  of  application  and 
combination — sympathies  of  an  almost  universal  reach,  which  enabled 
him  to  bind  the  Past  and  the  Present  together,  and  to  interpret  the 
one  by  the  other, — ^to  express  in  terms  of  to-day  the  secrets  of  other 
ages,  to  trace  the  unity  of  human  thought  and  passion,  the  common 
^springs  of  human  delusion,  the  common  sources  of  human  aspiration. 
These  and  other  rare  qualities  of  the  poet,  the  critic,  the  linguist, 
the  philosopher,  and  the  litterateur  met  in'  one,  and  made  Mr. 
Deutsch  so  especially  fit  to  rehabilitate  the  transition  period  of  the 
Jewish  history,  to  lay  bare  the  mental  condition  of  the  Eastern 
world  at  and  previous  to  the  time  of  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
to  trace  the  subtle  relations  which  existed  between  the  religions  of 
the  old  world  and  the  religions  of  the  new.  But  nothing  of  this 
can  strictly  belong  to  my  personal  naiTative  of  him. 

It  was,  I  think,  late  in  the  summer  of  1869  that  I  first  spoke 
seriously  to  Mr.  Deutsch  about  the  state  of  his  health.  We  met  at  a 
country  house,  and  after  dinner  I  walked  up  and  down  the  lawn  with 
him  alone  for  about  an  hour,  and  instead  of  listening  to  him  as  I 
was  always  glad  to  do,  I  talked  almost  incessantly.  I  missed  in  him 
the  spontaneous  light-hearted  flow  of  spirits,  his  gaiety  seemed  more 
forced,  he  was  excited  and  restless,  he  looked  worn  and  anxious. 
He  told  me  he  got  no  sleep,  and  I  then  had  a  very  strange  and 
strong  presentiment  that  all  was  not  right — so  strong,  that,  although 
a  mere  acquaintance,  I  charged  him  with  over-working  himself  and 
implored  him  to  rest  in  time.  We  spoke  of  some  eminent  men  who 
had  lately  broken  down  under  the  strain  of  work.  I  found  that  he 
was  in  the  habit  at  times  of  writing  all  night ;  the  three  famous 
Ti/mes'  articles  (amongst  the  Remains)  for  which  he  was  paid  £100, 
were  produced  under  enormous  pressure.  Throughout  he  was  deter- 
mined that  neither  his  special  studies  nor  his  literary  work  should 
interfere  with  the  exact  discharge  of  his  official  duties  at  the 
British  Museum  ;  and  the  morning  often  found  him  still  pen  in 
hand  after  a  night  spent  in  sleepless  toil  Then  he  would  hastily 
swallow  some  breakfast,  and  appear  at  the  British  Museum  at  the 
regulation  hour.  There  his  mid-day  meal  was  often  neglected  or 
omitted  altogether ;  he  was  trading  madly  upon  an  iron  frame. 

When  something  of  all  this  burst  upon  me,  I  wondered  that  his 
friends  were  not  more  anxious  about  him.  But  he  was  still  so 
merry  and  brilliant,  that  I  suppose  every  one  was  thrown  off  their 
guard.      I  remember   urging  him  to  marry,  and  I   then  became 
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acquainted  with  his  peculiar  view  upon  the  subject,  which  he  has 
often  repeated  to  me  since.  Never  to  marry  was  a  settled  principle 
in  his  life.  He  thought  it  at  all  times  a  hazardous  experiment  for 
two  people  to  make,  especially  in  a  country  where  legal  separation 
was  veiy  difficult.  Personally,  as  regarded  himself,  he  was  extremely 
open  and  explicit,  and  I  never  knew  him  waver  ;  he  said, — '^  I 
should  never  marry,  if  I  lived  a  hundred  years.  I  don't  want  to  he 
a  '  happy  man.*  My  mother  longs  so  for  me  to  find  a  wife,  but  a 
man  either  marries  or  becomes  great.  The  more  diverse  his  interests 
the  woiTse  for  wha't  ought  to  absorb  his  whole  life — ^his  work  ; "  and 
when  the  cases  of  illustrious  married  men  were  quoted,  his  wit, 
readiness,  and  encyclopaedic  knowledge,  supplied  him  with  a  torrent 
of  ready  answers.  Socrates  married  to  leani  patience ;  Napoleon 
tried  it  twice  and  failed;  Nelson,  Byron,  Shelley,  were  other 
apposite  cases ;  if  a  man  l\ad  been  great  and  happy  married,  still  he 
might  have  been  greater  single.  His  own  father,  he  would  say, 
would  have  been  a  most  remarkable  man  had  he  never  married,  and 
that  had  been  a  lesson  to  bim. 

His  view  of  women  was  quite  Jewish — he  regarded  them  as 
distinctly  inferior  to  men,  although  he  was  full  of  tenderness  and 
respect  towards  them ;  nor  did  he  in  the  least  underrate  the  genius  of 
many  illustrious  women  of  his  acquaintance — exceptions  which  he 
did  not  care  to  account  for — still  nothing  could  reconcile  him  to  the 
woman's  rights  movement  ;  woman's  sphere  was  home,  and  his  talk 
upon  this  matter  would  have  pleased  the  "  oldest  inhabitant,"  a  joke 
of  which  he  was  particularly  fond.  Yet  he  was  a  sturdy  advocate  for 
the  better  education  of  women — it  was  the  platform  woman  he  hated. 

He   was    a    gi-eat  favourite   with   women,  and  full  of  sweetDess 
and  high-minded  chivalry  towards  them ;  only  to  them  he  was  the 
Sir  Galahad  of  Savans,  they  never  turned  him  away  for  one  moment 
from  the  Holy  Grail  of  his  ardent  pursuit.    He  took  pleasure  in  their 
society,  with  the  ease  and  simple  unconstrained  pleasure  of  a  child ;  in 
this  way  he  was  on  intimate  terms  with  several,  but  in  no  other  way, 
and  over  the  rumours  of  his  being  in  love,  or  intending  marriage,  which 
were  sometimes  abroad,  he  himself  laughed  heartily,  though  he  never 
contradicted  them.     Those  who  knew  him  at  all  would  not  beUeve 
them,  and  as  for  the  rest,  he  did  not  care  ;  "  Let  them  clank,"  *  said 
he,  with  his  peculiar  haughtiness  and  serene  pride  and  confidence  in 
his  own  character.     At  bottom  he  was  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  a 
Pharisee  of  the  Pharisees,  with  a  true  Pharisee's  contempt  for  the 
weaknesses  of  common  men,  and  for  tittle-tattle.     He  had  the  most 
genuine  loathing  for  immorality  of  any  man  I  ever  knew,  but  it  did 
not  partake  of  the  nature  of  saintly  asceticism  in  him  at  all.     It  was 
merely  the  taste  of  a  scrupulously  clean  man  who  would  not  touch 
pitch.     He  once  said  to  his  doctors  he  would  never  stoop  to  pick  even 
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health  out  of  a  dung-hill.  This  was  his  egotism.  In  some  circles, 
he  was  often  twitted  upon  the  serene  nature  of  hit  attachments.  He 
was  not  hard  upon  others, — ^he  thought  them  weak,  he  seldom  believed 
them  to  be  bad, — but  of  himself  he  would  say  with  an  intensely 
Jewish,  and  what  some  will  call  an  extremely  anti-Christian  pride — 
"'I  am  I." 

This  pride  of  integrity  marked  him  from  an  early  age.  He  told  me 
that  when  he  first  became  his  own  master,  some  meddling  friend,  or 
some  mistake,  made  his  parents  suspect  him  of  irregular  conduct. 
He^was  deeply  hurt,  but  too  proud  to  explain  or  deny  ;  it  was  to  him 
inconceivably  galling  to  be  misundei'stood  by  those  whom  he  loved, 
and  who  loved  him.  He  absented  himself  from  them,  he  would  not 
speak  to  them,  he  was  miserable,  his  affectionate  nature  longed  for 
reconciliation,  but  the  wrong  done  to  his  integrity  was  too  bitter, 
and  those  who  had  wronged  him  were  compelled  to  make  the  first 
move.  He  carried  this  kind  of  reticence  to  an  extreme  length  in 
after  life — ^he  seldom  contradicted  a  rumour — hardly  ever  refuted  a 
lie — ^some  things  were  too  mean  for  him  to  notice,  others  were  too 
dirty  for  him  to  touch  :  "  Let  them  clank,**  "  I  am  I." 

Mr.  Deutsch  slowly,  very  slowly  awakened  to  the  fact  that,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  hejwas  officially  surrounded  by  men,  not  only  mentally, 
but,  with  a  few  exceptions,  morally  smaller  than  himself.  He  entered 
upon  his  official  duties  eighteen  years  ago  with  a  hght  heart,  a  burn- 
ing enthusiasm,  an  immense  constitution,  and  such  qualities  for  the 
attainment  of  supreme  results  as  rarely  meet  in  any  one  student. 
He  had  ambition,  but  his  ambition  was  of  the  noblest  order,  not 
to  achieve,  but  to  deserve  fame — he,  therefore,  of  all  men  was  content 
to  wait,  and  he  did  wait — and  work  in  happy  obscurity  for  eighteen 
years.  He  was  the  most  joyous,  the  most  helpful,  the  most 
generous,  the  most  guileless  of  men.  Bight  and  left  he  was  used  by 
scholars  and  students;  if  anything  was  wanted  in  the  Museum, 
Mr.  Deutsch  was  the  man  ;  if  any  other  department  was  in  diffi- 
culty,— an  insoluble  problem,  an  illegible  inscription,  characters  that 
no  one  could  read,  books  no  one  could  catalogue,  references  no  one 
could  make  out, — Mr.  Deutsch  was  appUed  to,  and  never  applied  to 
in  vain.  He  did  not  seem  to  notice  that  men  unworthy  of  him  often 
sucked  his  brains  ;  he  was  never  jealous  that  others  should  get  the 
credit  of  work  done  by  him.  The  work  was  done ;  "  The  cause,  the 
good  cause,"  he  would  often  say,  referring  to  the  advance  of  his  own 
special  studies,  "^had  been  helped  on." 

"  What  does  it  matter?"  was  his  constant  reply,  when  I  remonstrated 
with  him  for  allowing  himself  to  be  pumped  right  and  left.  But 
when  in  one  moment  he  leapt  into  fame  with  the  Talmud  article ; 
when  constant  inquiries  for  him  at  the  British  Museum  brought  his  ob- 
scure name  perpetually  before  his  superiors ;  when  an  official  invitation 
to  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  arrived  from  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt 
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to  Mr.  Deutsch,  of  the  British  Museum ;  when  it  was  known  that  a 
public  banquet  had  been  given  to  him  at  Edinburgh ;  that  flattering^ 
invitations  had  reached  him  to  visit  the  United  States  and  deliver 
lectures ;  when  the  Royal  Institution  opened  its  doors  to  him  for  the 
same  purpose ;  when  one  of  our  Royal  Princesses  considered  herself 
fortunate  in  securing  the  first  MS.  page  of  the  Talmud  article  ;  when 
Mr.  Deutsch  became,  against  his  will,  the  Lion  of  a  London  Season, 
an  honoured  guest  at  the  table  of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  even  a 
stock  subject  of  public  comment  at  the  popular  entertainments  of  the 
day ;  when,  in  short,  Savans  arrived  to  see  him  at  the  institution 
where  he  was  a  mere  subordinate,  and  letters  of  gratitude  and  eulogy 
reached  him  from  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  from  those  who 
were  themselves  masters  in  his  own  department  of  learning ;  when 
the  Talmud  article  was  published  in  an  "Edition  de  luoce''  by  the 
French  Academy  des  Bibliophiles,  and  translated  into  German,, 
French,  Italian,  Dutch,  Russian,  Danish,  Swedish,  and  even  Ice- 
landic,— ^things  began  to  change. 

It  was  discovered,  for  the  first  time,  that  Mr.  Deutsch  was  too 
valuable  a  public  servant  to  be  spared  to  go  to  the  opening  of  the 
Suez  Canal.  The  authorities  began  to  have  in  Mr.  Deutsch's  case,  a 
high  sense  of  what  was  due  to  the  public  service,  and  their  scrupu- 
lous integrity  was  summarily  vindicated  at  his  expense.  In  fact,  no 
personal  feeling  was  allowed  to  interfere  with  what  they  doubtless 
conceived  to  be  their  duty  as  administrators  of  a  great  public  trust. 
They  carried  the  principle  so  far,  that  when  a  document  numerously 
signed,  by  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  Lord  Strangford,  RawlinsoD, 
Lane  Layard,  and  others,  (every  one  of  whom  stood  at  the  head  of 
his  own  departmeut  in  special  learning,)  petitioning  parliament  to 
appoint  Mr.  Deutsch  keeper  of  Semitic  antiquities  at  the  British 
Museum,  was  handed  to  the  authorities  of  that  institution,  to  be 
through  them  presented  in  due  form  to  the  trustees,  the  document 
being  slightly  inaccurate  in  its  technical  terms  of  address,  was 
quietly  shelved  and  never  presented  at  all. 

Mr.  Deutsch  was  very  slow  to  take  in  the  beai'ing  of  all  this.  It 
was  diflBcult  for  him  to  believe  that  others  were  actuated  by  motives 
too  exalted  to  influence  him,  or  even  to  enter  his  head.  He  retreated 
inch  by  inch  fi'om  any  friendship,  intimacy,  or  tie  once  contracted — 
it  took  him  a  long  time  to  reverse  the  whole  temper  and  tone  of 
his  conduct  to  those  by  whom  he  was  daily  surrounded,  and  from 
having  been  the  most  open,  generous,  good-natured,  and  amiable 
of  men,  to  become  at  last  the  most  reserved,  cold,  cautious,  and 
suflTering  of  the  subordinates  in  the  British  Museum.  But  I  am 
anticipating. 

A  letter,  dated  March  22,  1870,  in  answer  to  an  invitation,  gaye  us 
the  first  definite  warning  of  that  dreadful  storm  which  took  three 
years  from  that  time  to  shatter  his  life.   "  Alas  !  I  am  invalided,  and 
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my  oEsculapius  makes  a  wry  face  at  the  very  notion  of  my  ever 
getting  oat  of  his  soft  clutches  again/'  A  month  or  so  later  came  a 
similar  letter,  in  which  he  says,  "  If  I  can  crawl  (or  take  a  crawler  to 
do  it  for  me)  to  the  festive  board — ^I  cannot  diq>ose  over  my  next 
few  hours  without  a  groan  and  a  jD.V.  (which  shall  be  explained 
orally — it  dififera  slightly  in  my  version),  I  yet  shall  do  my  little 
utmost  to  come." 

At  the  end  of  the  summer  we  went  abroad,  and  the  next  note  I 
received  from  him,  in  December,  1870,  was  dated  from  47a,  Welbeck 
Street,  only  a  few  doors  from  my  own  house.  A  kind  and  devoted  friend 
employed  like  himself  at  the  British  Museum  had  at  last  literally  dug 
him  out  of  his  lodgings  and  brought  him,  at  the  command  of  his  kind 
medical  attendant.  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  within  easy  reach  of  his  con- 
stant aid.  He  imderwent  there  some  test  operation.  ''  I  marvel,"  he 
writes,  "  that  I  live  to  tell  the  tale.  I  now  am  opiated,  and  hocussed, 
and  stupefied." 

Being  utterly  unfit  for  work,  after  a  considerable  amount  of  nego- 
tiation and  haggling,  he  obtained,  in  addition  to  a  temporary  absence, 
some  months  of  sick  leave.  Other  obscure  men  had  had  it  for  the 
asking,  but  the  interest  of  the  country  demanded  more  caution  in . 
Mr.  Deutsch's  case.  I  at  once  stepped  over  to  see  him.  I  could  not 
gather  how  ill  he  was  all  at  once.  His  rooms  were  generally  fuU  of 
visitors.  Some  brought  him  flowers — others  fruit  and  delicacies. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions  those  who  knew  of  his  whereabouts  came 
to  see  him,  and  a  few  were  in  almost  constant  attendance  upon  him. 
Amongst  these  was  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  to  whom  and  to  his  wife 
Mr.  Deutsch's  gratitude  was  unbounded.  He  would  often  say,  "  I 
owe  Sir  Henry  Thompson  what  I  can  never  repay — ^he  has  been  as 
tender  and  good  to  me,  and  as  gentle,  as  a  woman."  Such  expres- 
sions of  gratitude  were  rare  from  Mr.  Deutsch,  for  although  no  man 
felt  more  deeply  what  was  done  for  him,  he  seldom  spoke  oi  it — ^he 
knew  his  friends  would  understand  a  look  or  pressure  of  the  hand 
better. 

One  night  I  found  him  alone  in  great  suffering, — ^he  never  seemed 
to  know  what  to  do,  or  how  to  do  it — a  life  of  robust  health  had  left 
him  absolutely  awkward  and  helpless  in  sickness,  so  that  he  was 
thankful  for  my  aid.  He  shrunk  from  ill-health — he  could  not  bear 
to  be  touched — ^fomentations  and  blisters  were  horrors  to  him,  not 
because  of  the  pain,  but  because  of  the  unnatural  and  miserable  pro- 
cesses involved, — of  all  which  things  he  had  a  peculiar  loathing ;  he  was 
also  intensely,  with  all  a  Jew's  sensitiveness,  open  to  physical  pain. 
All  this  must  be  remembered  when  we  think  of  the  last  three  years 
of  his  life,  which  consisted  of  nothing  but  a  series  of  medical  and 
surgical  appliances,  some  of  inconceivable  horror,  and  a  succession  of 
protracted  bodily  agonies,  disappointments,  and  bitter  humiliations 
which  those  who  were  witness  of  can  never  remember  without  tears. 
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One  night  I  left  him  after  administering  the  usual  opiates,  and 
the  next  morning  I  found  him  before  his  untouched  breakfast.  I 
saw  that  no  casual  care  could  now  help  him  through,  however  kind 
and  devoted.  He  could  not  eat — ^his  bell  was  incessant — the  lodging- 
house,  now  little  but  a  thoroughfare  for  Mr.  Deutsch's  fiiends,  began 
to  be  up  in  arms — ^his  meals  were  worse  cooked — ^his  bell  unanswered 
— ^he  was  left  at  times  at  night  in  a  dead  swoon  on  the  floor  in  his 
.struggles  to  pull  a  bell  which  no  one  heeded.  I  wondered  that  none 
of  his  friends  took  him  in  to  nurse  him.  I  think  some  asked  him 
to  stay,  but  as  he  had  concealed  his  state  from  as  many  as  he  could, 
he  naturally  declined  ;  besides  none  lived  near  enough  to  Sir  Henry 
Thompson.  I  lived  in  the  next  street  I  did  not  think  that  such  a 
man  ought  to  be  left  to  die  so. 

With  Sir  Henry's  leave,  he  came  over— -just  across  the  way — to 
our  house.  I  took  him  for  a  little  turn  in  the  sunshine,  one  morning 
at  twelve  o'clock  ;  he  seemed  full  of  a  gush  of  hope  and  spirits.  We 
got  as  far  as  Regent  Street ;  he  chatted  cheerfully — ^looked  already 
better — came  back  to  our  house  to  lunch — ate  and  drank  well  for 
the  first  time  for  weeks,  and  from  that  day  never  went  back  to  his 
lodging  over  the  way. 

I  wish  now  to  be  particularly  explicit,  for  the  sake  of  Mr.  Deutsch's 
numerous  friends  and  acquaintances — for  it  was  fix>m  the  time  that 
he  first  took  up  his  abode  with  us  (January  13th,  1871),  that  he  first 
began  to  be  invisible  to  most  of  the  incessant  callers. 

Mr.  Deutsch  had  a  little  private  sitting-room  near  the  street  door, 
downstairs,  to  which  his  friends  might  have  ready  access  when  he 
desired ;  he  also  had  the  use  of  the  adjoining  dining-room  for  the 
same  purpose.  He  slept  upstairs,  within  call.  We  never  took  the 
responsibility  of  seeing  any  of  his  friends  without  exact  and  special 
directions  from  him  of  what  we  M^ere'to  say.  He  gave  his  own  direc- 
tions to  the  servants,  with  which  wo  never  interfered. 

I  say  this  to  show  how  completely  his  relations  with  his  friends  to 
the  last  were  independent  of  us.  It  is  not  possible  to  deny  that 
more  and  more  he  refused  to  see  the  people  that  called,  and  from 
those  who  did  gain  access  to  him  he  tried  to  conceal  carefully  his 
real  state.  For  this  secresy  there  were  valid  reasons.  He  was 
watched,  and  any  rumour  of  his  being  permanently  disabled  would, 
he  knew,  lead  to  a  summons  to  resign  his  only  means  of  subsistence ; 
and  in  such  a  state  to  seek  any  other  was  out  of  the  question ; — 
that  state  had,  therefore,  to  be  concealed  as  carefully  as  possible. 
On  his  reappearing  at  his  post,  a  medical  certificate  was  insisted 
upon,  quite  contrary  to  precedent,  certifying  that  he  could  do  his 
work.  But  all  this  concealment  made  my  position  a  very  difficult 
one.  My  office,  however,  was  merely  to  deliver  his  messages  and 
keep  his  counsel,  and  I  never  stinted  an  inch  beyond  my  commission. 
The  troubles,  small  and  great,  that  overwhelmed  him  in  connection 
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with  the  British  Museum,  I  of  course  could  not  be  a  stranger  to— 
but  of  this  later. 

We  could  not  tell  at  first,  from  one  moment  to  another,  how  be 
would  be.  Sometimes  unexpectedly  for  an  hour  he  would  be  almost 
without  pain — then  prostrate.  Any  change  did  him  good  for  the 
moment,  and  his  immense  energy  gave  him  hope.  He  would,  when 
able  to  see  us  at  all,  laugh  and  joke  with  flashes  of  his  old  manner, 
but  a  deep  depression  had  settled  upon  him,  and  he  began  to  feel 
that  his  respite  from  work  was  doing  him  no  permanent  good.  It 
soon  became  evident  that  the  most  skilled  physicians  and  surgeons 
could  not  touch  his  malady,  and  towards  the  spring  of  1871  he 
longed  wearily  for  a  change  of  air.  He  left  us  and  went  down  to 
Bournemouth  by  himself. 

"How  do  I  sit  solitarily!"  he  writes.  "Moses  on  the  ruins  of 
Carthage  and  Alexander  in  the  old  Thames  Tunnel  are  really  not  to 
be  compared  to  my  state.  As  to  that  state  .  .  I  shall  prefer  a 
mother^s  care  to  both  the  landscape  and  the  mineral  waters.  Ahim^ ! 
I  didn't  know  that  I  could  again  be  longing  to  such  an  extent  for 
some  of  my  fellow-creatures — some  only,  I  beg  to  add  at  once  1 — my 
pen  is  as  weary  as  my  poor  body." 

At  his  own  urgent  entreaty,  we  joined  him  at  Bournemouth.  He 
came  out  of  the  hotel  to  welcome  us,  with  that  quick,  light  step 
which  he  retained  up  to  the  last  few  months  of  his  life,  when  his 
walk  became  a  mere  agonized  crawL  We  took  him  into  lodgings 
with  us  after  a  battle-royal  over  the  monstrous  hotel  bill,  in  which 
he  fought  the  whole  of  the  hotel  single-^handed  with  incompai'able 
energy,  until  he  had  cowed  them  into  something  like  honesty.  Our 
rooms  overlooked  a  pine  wood — our  window  opened  low  on  to  a  green 
lawn.  There  was  one  bird  kept  singing  all  day  the  same  note,  for 
which  we  invented  sundry  meanings,  he  supplying  generally  the 
comic  ones.  This  change  seemed  to  do  good.  He  kept  drinking  some 
new  bottled  water,  which  for  two  days  had  a  wonderful  effect  on  him ; 
then  came  the  usual  relapse.  We  left  him  in  about  a  week,  with  a 
feeling  that  no  real  good  had  been  done,  and  he  soon  came  back  to 
us.  In  that  summer  he  made  a  few  of  those  prodigious  efforts  at 
mastering  hils  malady  that  were  to  me  so  astonishing,  and  which 
certainly  had  the  desired  effect  of  completely  blinding  his  friends. 

Once  or  twice  he  took  his  seat  at  our  table  with  a  mixed  company 
and  talked  as  brilliantly  as  ever.  Several  times  he  went  out  with  us 
to  dinner,  and  got  through  his  evenings  somehow.  He  then  seemed 
always  in  wild  spirits — laughing  and  joking.  He  told  me  afterwards 
that  he  dared  not  stop— his  agony  was  so  great;  but  he  kept  it 
under  until  he  got  home,  to  pass  those  fearful  nights  of  which  pier- 
haps  he  and  I  alone  knew  all  the  horrors.  Under  the  heaviest 
opiates  he  could  never  sleep  more  than  half  an  hour  or  three-quarters 
at  most ;  he  was  then  hunted  up  by  his  agony,  and  had  to  go  through 
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by  himself  in  a  drowsy  and  stupefied  state  a  difficult  surgical  opera- 
tion, the  pain  of  which  no  doubt  roused  him  thoroughly,  and  which 
had  to  be  repeated  sometimes  ten  times  a  night  This  was  his  life 
day  and  night  for  the  last  two  years — ^whether  at  home  or  abroad — 
here  or  in  the  midst  of  work  at  the  British  Museum. 

In  the  autumn  of  1871  we  left  him  at  16,  Welbeck  Street,  and 
went  to  Scotland,  and  then  to  Venice.  His  letters  to  us  are  always 
the  same  curious  mixture  of  satire,  wit,  and  despair  which  continued 
down  to  the  last. 

Aug.  26^ft,  1871. — "  No  further  excitement  from  S — :  I  have  told 
every  one  that  '  Pd  come  when  I  could,*  and  since  I  couldn't  and 
shall  not  could,  for  some  time — there  is  no  more  to  say." 

Aug.  24^A. — "  I  am  in  a  state  of  blind  drunkenness  owing  to  a  few 
quarts  of  laudanum  taken  overnight." 

Se'pt.  2nd. — '*  Who  turned  up  the  other  day  but  the  lonely  ? — ^he 
gave  a  bachelor  dinner,  and  wanted  me,  which  I  however  politely  yet 
firmly  declone.  I  wonder  whether  anything  will  ever  take  me  out 
into  those  regions  again." 

Sept  2l8t. — "  1  am  simply  engaged  in  shivering  and  shaking  all 
day  long.     I  am  not  quite  so  bad  as  when  you  left." 

His  leave  was  up  in  June ;  and,  infinitely  worse  than  when  he 
began  it,  he  braced  himself  up  to  return  to  his  duties  at  the 
British  Museum.  I  did  not  think  it  was  possible  that  he  could  survive 
this  many  weeks,  and  we  watched  the  effect  it  produced  upon  him 
with  intense  anxiety.  But  this  change  at  first  seemed,  like  so  many 
others,  actually  to  do  him  good.  Friends,  when  he  re-appeared, 
noticed  that  he  looked  worn  and  thin — ^he  refused  to  go  anywhere  or 
see  any  one,  but  beyond  this  few  saw  much  amiss;  neverthe- 
less, his  life  was  even  then  as  I  have  described  it  above.  But  he  was 
determined  not  to  break  down. 

After  one  of  his  terrible  nights  he  would  rattle  off  in  the  morning 
in  a  cab  which  shook  him  to  pieces,  go  through  his  tale  of  bricks,  and 
return  about  half-past  four.  I  dreaded  to  meet  him  on  these  occasions. 
His  face  appeared  sunken  and  cadaverous,  with  a  pitiful,  almost 
savage  look  of  dull  pain  fixed  upon  it ;  he  seemed  after  the  strain  to 
lose  all  control  over  his  features,  and  the  muscles  relapsed  and  fell  any- 
how. For  the  next  hour  or  two  the  reaction  was  complete.  Some- 
times he  was  fiercely  hungry,  but  could  eat  nothing,  his  digestion 
being  already  half-destroyed  with  opiates.  At  others  he  would  lie 
down  in  a  kind  of  shivering  fit,  and  fall  into  almost  deathly  insensi- 
bility, from  which  he  awoke  in  dreadful  pain.  About  ei^t  or  nine  in 
the  evening  there  would  often  be  a  short  respite ;  he  would  sit  up, 
and  we  would  join  him — ^he  would  smoke  and  cbat,  and  forget  himself 
and  take  alittle  tea.  With  the  slightest  respite  his  spirits  and  courage 
returned,  together  with  his  considerateness  for  me — ^his  regret  for  a 
hasty  word  wrung  from  him  by  pain — ^his  hope  that  he  might  pull 
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through — ^then  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  merriment,  "  Go,"  he  would 
say,  waving  his  hand,  and  his  face  would  fall,  and  we  left  him  alone 
with  his  dark  enemy  to  prepare  himself  for  another  night  of  opiates 
and  agony.  Latterly  no  opiates  seemed  to  touch  him  ;  opium  had 
then  to  be  introduced  externally  at  short  intervals.  Still  he  obsti- 
nately opposed  all  suggestions  of  hired  attendants,  and  had  the 
utmost  horror  of  strangers  about  him. 

He  complained  bitterly,  like  many  others,  of  the  ventilation  and 
heating  of  the  British  Museum.  One  day  every  one  was  oppressed 
with  the  closeness  and  heat ;  the  next  every  one  was  shivering  with 
cold.  He  complained  that  he  was  kept  needlessly  standing  in  draughty 
passages ;  was  refused  the  use  of  a  screen  where  he  sat  all  day  in  a 
draught ;  suflfered  from  cold  feet,  his  mat  having  been  removed  for 
several  days.  The  books  it  was  his  speciality  to  catalogue,  were 
taken  from  him,  and  hack  work,  well  paid  for  as  he  would  say  at 
£40  a  year  (his  own  salary  was  £300),  was  given  him  to  do ;  indeed, 
he  said  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  take  him  firom  his  place  and 
set  him  to  work  with  clerks  of  an  inferior  official  grada  At  this  he  re- 
belled successfully.  But  after  all,  was  not  Mi*.  Deutsch  bound  to  do  aa 
he  was  bid,  and  was  it  the  business  of  the  authorities  to  attend  to  his 
comfort  more  than  to  that  of  any  one  else  }  Such  paltry  complaints, 
such  mere  official  details,  could  hardly  be  made  public ;  if  they  were, 
they  could  be  explained,  and  it  could  always  be  said,  as  it  was  said, 
that  he  imagined  things.  This,  I  think,  was  the  most  bitter  pill  he 
had  to  swallow.  Even  some  of  his  friends  told  him  that  every  one 
wished  him  well  at  the  British  Museum,  that  the  persecution  was 
quite  imaginary.  He  imagined  that  certain  persons  had  signed  a 
document  about  him  which  had  been  shelved ;  he  imagined  that 
fitting  work  was  taken  from  him,  and  unfitting  work  given  to  him ; 
he  imagined  the  draughts  and  the  bad  air.  He  imagined,  too,  that 
after  swerving  the  country  for  eighteen  years,  he  ought  to  have  had 
some  kind  of  recognition  as  well  as  many  others  who  had  served  it 
for  less ;  he  imagined  that  there  was  some  difficulty  in  getting  even 
a  paltry  rise  of  £20  a-year  at  the  last;  he  imagined  that  some  who 
were  his  friends  to  his  face,  were  his  enemies  behind  his  back ;  in 
short,  there  were  no  limits  to  his  imagination. 

No,  Mr.  Deutsch's  imagination  was  not  quite  so  active  as  that  of 
some  of  his  friends ;  at  all  events,  I,  who  from  day  to  day  witnessed 
his  sufiferings,  could  not  be  quite  blind  to  some  of  the  paltry,  but  not 
imaginary,  details  which  aggravated  those  sufferings  tenfold,  and 
des^oyed  the  little  peace  which  might  have  been  his. 

At  last  he  could  bear  the  journey  no  longer,  and  we  were  glad  to 
think  that,  in  taking  lodgings  close  to  the  British  Museum,  he  passed 
practically  under  the  care  of  another  devoted  friend.  We  were  still 
his  constant,  and  I  think,  only  visitors ;  but  his  own  words  and  letters, 
and  some  notes   made  by  my  wife,  will  now  best  continue  the 
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narrative  : — "  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  trouble  and  persecution  at 
the  British  Museum,"  writes  my  wife,  "  that  Mr.  Deutsch  first  told  me 
how  utterly  hopeless  he  was ;  we  were  standing  by  the  window,  and 
he  was  in  great  pain  and  worried  to  death ;  we  were  talking  about 
things  in  general,  and  I  was  trying  to  comfort  him  by  holding  out 
hopes  of  a  speedy  change.  He  became  much  agitated.  'It  is 
useless  to  deny  it,  or  to  be  blind  to  it,  I  am  dying,  and  they  are 
hunting  me  down  in  every  way  they  can  devise,' " 

Days  now  passed  when  he  was  unable  to  see  even  us — every  now 
and  then  he  took  out  parts  of  what  he  grimly  called  his  "holi- 
days." The  "day's  holidays"  were  the  days  when  he  was  in  too 
much  pain  to  quit  his  bed.  The  "  week's  holidays  "  were  when  he 
was  to  be  kept  unconscious  ftr  days  at  a  time.  This  meant 
undergoing  some  new  operation  or  treatment;  the  greatest  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  having  given  him  up,  he  not  unnaturally  tried 
a  weary  succession  of  wild  experiments  which  exhausted  his  slender 
exchequer  and  left  him  rather  worse.  We  got  lett-ers  from  him, 
sometimes  almost  illegible,  nearly  every  day. 

Oct.  18th,  1871.— "The  bottled  lobster  is  grateful,  though  he  is  to 
be  treated  with  care  being  very  fragile,  in  his  relation  to  myself,  I 
mean.  I  know  you  (my  wife)  went  out  toiling  in  the  sun  to  get 
it  for  me,  and  that  would  be  quite  enough  to  set  me  eating  it  till 
daybreak.  .  .  .  I  am  as  lively  as  a  cat  to-night ;  but  the  night 
cometh.    ..." 

The  next  morning,  19tk — "  Woe  is  me,  Alhama  !  what  a  night ! 
These  intervals  of  *  balmy  rest '  now  form  the  most  maddening  part 
of  my  existence." 

Dec,  9th, — "I'll  do  my  extremest  to  come  (to  see  us),  though 
having  experimentally  worked  the  arsenic  shaft  (a  mecUcal  joke)  to- 
day, and  intending  to  do  so  to-moiTow,  I  know  not  what  my  state 
may  be." 

Dec,  9th. — "  I  am  a  little  easier  to-day ;  but  oh  !  so  weak  and 
prostrate,  and  my  back  refuses  to  write.  There  is  a  band  outside 
playing,  and  rather  well,  old  German  tunes,  to  which  I  used  to  be 
young  and  merry  once.  ...  If  I  can  crawl  I'll  crawl  to  you  on 
Christmas." 

Dec.  ISth, — "No,  woe  is  me,  I  cannot  come.  I'm  doing  the  10 
to  4  (at  the  British  Museum)  Uke  a  one-er,  and  my  state  when  I 
return,  and  for  hours  after,  is  something  piteous.  Even  I  begin  to 
commisei-ate  my  case.  Lying  down  in  absolute  helpless  dumbness 
with  three  backbiters  on  me  (mustards,  you  know,)  is  my  only  chance. 
Then  I  rally  towards  the  foods,  chiefly  the  drinks  .  .  .  and  then 
I  collapse  bedwai'ds,  preceded  by  a  train  of  bottle-bearers.  Mean- 
while you  shan't  fret  ...  or  I  promise  to  get  much  worse,  and 
you  know  my  powers  of  will." 

He  had  to  write  to  his  family,  from  whom  he  had  to  conceal  his 
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state,  as  he  told  us  his  aged  parents  would  break  their  hearts  to  hear 
of  it.  He  was  greatly  troubled  to  invent  excuses  for  omitting  his 
customary  biennial  visit ;  his  motives  were  naturally  misconstrued, 
and  the  letters  which  he  received  from  home  grieved  him. 

Jan,  16til,  1872. — "  There  are  rocks  ahead  in  my  family  circle^ 
if  I  don't  account  for  my  absence  in  a  more  satisfactory  way." 

Jan.  19<A. — "  I  verily  do  begin  to  believe  that  my  course  is  not 
yet  run — quite.    There  be  casual  flashes — I  mean  as  of  life  again 

.  .  .  but  hush  !  likewise  all  the  more  cotton  wool.  It  would 
be  gi*eat  larks  if  the  monomaniac  reappeared  on  the  stage  again  to 
receive  the  homages  of  the  whole  crew.*' 

Jan.  22nd. — ^"I  fear  I  crowed  a  little  too  early.  I  have  had 
another  knock-down  blow,  and  am  still  staggering.  The  doctor  is 
permanent  every  afternoon  now,  staying  hours,  and  his  assistant 
spends  part  of  the  night  with  me.     But  1*11  conquer  yet ! " 

Jan.  27th  [Very  badly  written]. — '*  I'm  not  quite  'the  thing'  yet, 
and  am  muchly  shaken.  To-morrow,  uninterrupted  bed  ;  but  give  me 
time." 

The  following  gives  his  own  description  of  his  days : — 

Jan.  31«f. — "Again  have  I  entered  the  dark  recesses — with  a 
vengeance.  And  vastly  as  I  yearn  to  see  you  and  R,  I  don't  see 
how  it  can  be  accomplished  in  my  very  faint  state.  I  get  home  at^ 
four  :  lie  down  utterly  helpless  till  about  five,  when  the  doctor  comes, 
who  sits  an  endless  time,  evidently  trying  to  lay  the  demon,  or  at 
least  find  out  where  he  is  at  work.  At  half-past  six  my  meal  comes 
up,  and  as  regularly  goes  down  again.  The  assistant  often  stays  till 
I  am  in  bed,  where  I  stay  and  drowse  away  by  half-hours  till  eight 
next  morning,  when  I  rise  well  beaten  and  sore  distrest.  Nobody 
has  been  let  near  me  for  about  twelve  days  now,  as  I  am  in  permanent 
acute  misery  and  pain.  I  can  scarcely  see  what  I  write.  The 
morphias  deprive  me  now,  alas,  of  the  fulness  of  my  sight.  There  is 
dimness  and  diminution  and  veiling  over  all  objects.  .  .  .  P.S. — 
Do  you  know  of  a  respectable  dog  with  a  frill  ?  for  I  really  seem  now 
to  grow  blind  and  blinder." 

Feb.  liith. — "  It  was  an  ugly  episode,  but  I  did  not  miss  half-an- 
hour  of  my  British  Museum  time." 

Feb.  16th. — "  I  am  more  anxious  to  see  you  than  I  can  say.  I 
think  the  murderers  will  be  gone  to-morrow  by  six." 

Feb.  20ih. — "I  did  get  to  the  concert  and  heard  one  Beethoven — " 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  messages  that  he 
charged  us  to  deliver  to  his  friends  : — 

if  arch  loth. — "  I  am  'not  quite  well '  just  now;  but  this  is  quite 

private  information.      As  to  it  would   be  best  to  tal>oo  my 

name  utterly,  or  to  'change  the  conversation.'  Yes,  mention  the 
promotion — quite  casually  as  a  thing  got  for  me  by  my  friends 
just  a  year  and  a  quarter  after  its  being  due  to  me.     Also  that  I 
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Lave  made  my  peace  all  round  now  with  the  British  Museum,  and 
am  no  longer  a  *  grievance ' — rather  the  contrary.  As  to  my  health 
it  was  very  good  with  a  *  little  care'    .     .    never  missed  half-an-hoor 

.  .  the  which  prevents  my  going  out  much,  or  receiving 
friends  here — ^which  I  n&vtr  do  .  .  That's  all  the  information 
for  /ti7/i." 

A'pril  2nd. — "  These  roses  are  passing  sweet  and  beauteous,  and 
if  I  were  of  a  cryable  nature,  I'd  howl  now.  Life  has  precious  few 
allurements  left  for  me,  but  when  I  think  of  one  or  two  things 
....  the  sight  of  roses  or  palm  trees  somewhere  about  the 
Fhcenician  coast,  I  could  blubber  or  break  somebody's  bones  in 
impotent  rage.  But  ho !  hi  without !  we  are  observed !  let's  dis 
semble.  Who's  afraid  ?  and  I  wish  you  wouldn't  make  the  thought 
of  departure  bitter  in  my  mouth  by  caring." 

About  this  time  he  had  what  he  calls  one  of  his  worst  and  longest 
paroxysms.  In  one  letter  he  speaks  of  his  sufferings  as  so  unex- 
jampled,  that  a  book  ought  to  be  written  about  it  alL  He  complains 
that  not  all  medical  and  surgical  art  could  at  this  time  g^ve  bim 
half-an-hour's  respite. 

Soon  after  this  he  actually  turned  up  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
tried  to  look  at  the  pictures. 

June  10th  he  writes, — ^<' There  is  nothing  left  but  an  agonized 
bundle  of  bone  and  nerve,"  but  the  rest  of  this  letter  is  merely 
comic. 

The  summer  vacation  was  now  at  hand.  He  meant  to  make  an 
effort  to  go  abroad.  We  wanted  him  to  come  to  us.  Augrist  lOfA, 
(very  badly  written) — "Can't — doctor — very  low — opium — ^bed — so 
sorry."  He  soon  afterwards  went  abroad.  We  heard  from  him 
several  times  from  Brussels  and  Spa.  The  letters  were  full  of 
entreaties  to  us  to  join  him  there,  and  as  we  were  going  to  Holland, 
we  went  out  of  our  way  and  joined  him  at  Spa. 

Spa  was  crowded  with  visitors.  I  found  him  with  difficulty  in 
one  of  the  large,  dirty,  noisy  hotels— a  wretched  little  stuffy  room, 
full  of  mosquitoes,  tawdry  hangings,  and  his  innumerable  medicine 
bottles.  I  lost  no  time  in  packing  his  things,  and  my  wife  walked 
him  off  to  some  lodgings  we  had  taken  apart  from  the  town.  Quiet, 
delicious  air,  overlooking  a  green  valley,  within  sight  and  hearing  of 
mountain  springs,  and  within  view  of  noble  pine  woods.  Before  he 
went  he  had  one  of  his  battles-royal  with  the  hotel  folk ;  indeed, 
the  cheating  at  the  Spa  hotels  surpassed  anything  that  I  have 
ever  met  with  in  France,  Italy,  or  (Jermany ;  the  extortion  was 
simply  monstrous.  They  threatened  to  lock  him  into  his  room  ;  they 
threatened  this  dying  man  with  the  police ;  but  they  were  at  last 
cowed  by  his  terrible  and  trenchant  invective.  Even  at  such  absurd 
moments  the  force  of  his  character  broke  out  One  after  another 
shrunk  away  from  him  as  he  stood  at  bay  with  his  little  black  bag 
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fall  of  nothing  but  bottles  and  instruments  of  torture ;  and  I  verily 
believe  that,  wesik  and  staggering  as  he  was,  he  would  have  kicked 
the  whole  crew  downstairs,  had  they  not  left  him  in  undisputed 
possession  of  the  field.  I  confess  that  I  went  into  such  convulsions 
of  laughter  that  I  could  hardly  finish  the  packing. 

The  ail*  at  Spa  seemed  to  revive  him.  We  all  walked  about 
incessantly ;  he  walked  as  much  as  we  did,  and  di*ank  a  great  deal 
more  Spa  water ;  but  the  change  only  lasted  a  day  or  two.  All 
the  symptoms  returned,  and  then  we  noticed  with  pain  the  develop- 
ment of  an  excessive  irritability  which  at  times  made  it  impossible 
to  know  what  to  do  or  to  say.  He  was  bound  to  go  to  the  Rhine ;  we 
were  boimd  for  Holland.  He  now  used  every  effort  to  induce  us  to 
accompany  him  and  change  all  our  plans.  There  were  reasons  which 
made  it  impossible  for  us  to  agree  to  this,  my  wife's  health  amongst 
others:  He  seemed  to  forget  that  we  had  already  come  out  of  our  way 
to  be  with  him,  and  his  disappointment  led  him  to  accusations  of  fickle- 
ness and  unkindness  which  we  coidd  not  feel  that  we  had  deserved.  In 
referring  to  this,  my  wife  writes  in  her  notes,  "  It  is  necessary  to  record 
this,  to  show  that  two  years  of  incessant  suffering  had  left  their  mark 
on  even  a  character  of  singular  beauty,  bravery,  and  patience.  It 
seems  to  me  now  that  this  was  a  turning  point  in  his  illness : 
the  last  smouldering  remnants  of  hope  and  resolution  to  conquer 
which  irritated  and  maddened  him.  The  evil  spirit  seemed  to  tear 
him  before  leaving  him.  ,  He  had  never  been  so  irritable  before ;  he 
never  was  afterwards."  His  letters  to  my  wife  in  Holland  are  full 
of  regrets  ;  full  of  unimpaired  affection  for  both  of  us,  though  our 
parting  had  been  so  unsatisfactory.  After  all,  it  was  only  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  we  required  breathing  time  ourselves  from  a  certain 
incessant  wear  and  tear.  Touching  these  things  he  wrote  sadly  from 
Baden-Baden — "  You  ftivust  not  mind  me  ;  I  am  not  always  a  re- 
sponsible agent  now." 

From  that  time  a  significant  change  came  over  him,  he  was  no 
longer  to  be  taken  in  by  any  respites.  His  bitterness  to  those  whom 
he  thought  had  neglected  him,  or  injured  him,  vanished ;  he  felt 
the  game  was  up ;  he  was  beaten,  and  the  time  to  forgive  the  British 
Museum  and  every  one  else,  had  arrived.  Of  one  and  another  who 
had  spoken  ill  of  him,  or  forgotten  him,  or  worked  against  him,  he 
would  say,  "  He  is  a  droll,"  ''  He  is  a  weakling,'*  ''  He  is  a  chatterbox." 
When  he  met  people  whom  he  knew,  abroad  or  elsewhere,  he  ceased 
to  avoid  them.  Some  one  wrote  to  him  "  all  of  a  sudden  "  with  much 
affection :  "  I  answered  him,"  he  writes,  "  in  the  same  strain."  Not 
that  to  the  end  he  ever  changed  his  opinions  of  things  or  people  ;  his 
significant  words  about  them  were  always  "Go  down ;"  after  which, 
however  bland  his  speech  or  conciliatory  his  letters  to  them,  they 
never  rose  again. 

When  he  returned  to  his  work  at  Uie  British  Museum,  he  was 
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absolutely  without  hope  and  without  anger.  He  told  me  that  latterly 
he  had  nothing  to  complain  of  there — all  persecution  was  at  an  end. 
They  let  him  alone.  He  was  even  thankful  that  the  work  given 
kim  was  trivial,  absurdly  trivial.  There  was  no  longer  any  doubt 
about  his  appearance.  His  face  was  shrunken  and  drawn  with  pain^ 
and  he  could  now  hardly  walk.  It  was  tolerably  evident  to  every 
one  at  the  British  Museum  that  he  was  dying,  and  meant  to  drop 
at  his  post.  He  was  not  likely  to  decipher  any  more  inscriptions,  or 
write  any  more  Talmud  articles,  or  give  any  more  trouble. 

Days  and  days  passed  now,  and  we  stayed  away  at  liis  own  request 
We  only  knew  that  his  horrors  were  increasing. 

In  one  of  his  lucid  moments  he  said  to  my  wife,  "  Do  you  know, 
mother,"  that  was  his  name  for  her,  "  there  is  a  frightful  curse — a 
nameless  curse — ^laid  on  the  man  who  touches  or  divulges  certain 
sanctities  in  the  Talmud,  and  I,  the  first  man  for  hundreds  of  years 
who  could  read  the  secrets,  have  done  it,  and  the  curse  is  come 
upon  me." 

His  studies  to  him  were  so  sacred  he  would  hardly  ever  speak  of 
them.  Inwardly  we  knew  he  was  constantly  brooding  over  his 
unfinished  work.  On  this  my  wife  writes  : — "  The  long  protracted 
agony  of  three  years'  suspense  and  perpetual  pain,  with  all  one's  life 
before  one ;  the  consciousness  of  rare  and  unlimited  powers  and 
nothing  done,  seemed  to  him  an  inexpressibly  hard  lot.  The  death 
of  shame,  too,  came  at  the  end,  for  to  his  mind  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion based  only  on  possibilities,  and  a  name  raised  up  on  high  with 
little  or  nothing  to  show  for  it,  all  eyes  expectant  of  what  never 
came,  seemed  to  him  a  shame  and  a  reproach."  Latterly  his  celebrity 
maddened  him.  When  he  went  abroad  he  found  his  "name  in  even- 
little  dirty  French,  Swiss,  Italian,  and  even  Egyptian  sheetlet  '* — ^ 
much  so  that  he  "felt  like  a  runaway  forger."  "I  have  done 
nothing,"  he  would  say.  "  What  is  it  all  for  ?  I  will  not  have  my 
name  held  up  as  a  rebuke." 

One  night  after  long  silence,  his  noble  courage  and  manly  endur- 
ance well-nigh  forsook  him.  My  wife,  who  was  sitting  by  him,  said 
she  had  never  seen  him  mentally  at  so  low  an  ebb.  Any  expression 
of  weakness  or  giving  in  was  usually  abhorrent  to  him.  Scarcely  ju 
groan  ever  escaped  him  ;  now,  he  said,  "  I  am  so  low  and  shaken,  so 
weak,  that  I  shall  weep  presently."  I  cannot  bear  to  trace,  even  for 
the  eyes  of  his  friends,  many  other  touching  details.  But  strangely, 
at  other  times,  down  to  the  last,  he  could  never  resist  a  joke  or  a 
repai-tee.  One  Sunday,  to  rouse  him  from  some  depressed  train  of 
reflections,  my  wife  said,  "How  you  do  moralize  ;  you  ought  to  keep 
a  Sunday-school."  "  So  I  do,'*  he  answered,  "  that  is  why  I  have  no 
fire  to-day'' — looking  at  the  cold  ashes.  "  What  do  you  mean  ?"  "I 
have  no  fire  in  order  that  I  might  keep  my  Sundays  cool."  When 
he  said  this  he  had  become  almost  insensible  with  acute  pain. 
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At  last  he  began  to  feel  that  fuither  work  at  the  British  Museum 
was  impossible,  and  just  at  this  terrible  and  anxious  crisis  he  received 
unexpectedly  leave  to  go  to  Egypt  for  his  health.  Influence  had 
been  used  in  high  quarters  unknown  to  him  ;  but  although  he  had 
always  had  powerful  and  willing  friends,  partly  because  they  did  not 
know,  partly  because  it  was  hard  to  see  quite  what  to  do,  everything 
that  was  done  came  too  late.  Three  years  ago  Egypt,  which  he  pined 
for,migh  thave  saved  him — ^he  now  merely  hastened  there  to  his  grave. 

Very  sad  was  my  last  farewell  to  him.  I  think  he  was  then  busy 
destroying  his  papers  ;  he  desired  to  leave  notliiog  incomplete  that 
could  be  published.  Scattered  articles  of  priceless  value  he  left  in 
print.  Whether  any  MSS.  of  value  escaped  I  do  not  know.  He 
was  very  quiet  and  collected  and  business-like  that  afternoon.  He 
had  no  ill- word  for  anyone  left ;  no  sneer,  even  at  the  British  Museum. 
He  Avished  to  be  at  peace  with  all  men.  He  was  very  hopeless.  He 
told  me  he  had  paid  all  his  debts,  torn  up  his  letters,  and  settled  his 
affairs,  and  I  bade  him  farewell  with  tears,  feeling  sure  that  I  should 
never  see  him  again,  and  remembering  the  months  and  now  the 
years  that  he  had  been  uppermost  in  my  thoughts. 

Unexpectedly  he  called  on  the  very  day  he  left  for  Egypt,  but  I 
missed  him,  and  he  bade  my  wife  farewell.  No  one  living  could 
have  tended  him  with  more  care  and  forethought  than  she  had  done, 
and  he  knew  this  and  felt  it  deeply.  He  was  very  dejected,  and 
though  meaning  only  to  stay  five  minutes  kept  lingering  till  the 
afternoon  was  nearly  gone. 

He  should  think  of  us  much.  He  should  hope  to  meet  us  on  his 
way  back.  He  asked  for  our  little  boy,  of  whom  he  was  extremely 
fond,  for  he  loved  little  children — even  little  gutter  children  delighted 
him.  The  little  fellow,  two  years  old,  ran  up  to  him  and  kissed  him, 
and  kept  saying  over  and  over  again,  "  Poor  Uncle  Deutsch !  poor 
Uncle  Deutsch.*'  It  seemed  to  my  wife  like  a  fatal  omen  "  revealed 
to  babes."  , 

"  You  11  come  back,"  she  said  half  lightly,  "  and  you  won't  care  a 
bit  for  us ;  after  six  months'  absence  you  will  have  wholly  forgotten 
us."  He  said  very  earnestly,  "  No,  I  shan't."  I  do  not  think  he 
believed  in  any  recognition  or  re-union  beyond  the  grave.  And 
after  this  the  last  personal  link  was  severed  and  nothing  remained 
to  us  of  him  but  the  letters  he  wrote  to  us  from  abroad. 

We  heard  from  Paris  and  Turin ;  he  wrote  in  good  spirits.  We 
heard  from  Rome,  two  long  letters,  very  closely  and  clearly  written  ; 
his  disease  was  playing  him  the  old  trick — he  was  better.  At  this 
time  he  says  of  Sir  Henry  Thompson  again,  "  I  do  owe  him  a  great 
debt." 

In  one  letter  there  is  a  touching  allusion  to  the  spells  of  enjoyment 
which  divided  his  spells  of  agony,  and  which  shows  how  little  his 
nature  was  soured  by  his  disappointments  and  sufferings. 

VOL.  XXIII.  3  H 
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«  Bomb  (last  day  of  1872.) 
'^  I  am  like  one  not  in  a  dream,  but  tumbling  from  Heaven  into  Heaveiv 
and  my  soul  is  one  shout  of  Gloria  and  Hallelujah.  What  a  blessing  this 
oorsed  illness  has  been  to  me !  I  shan't  describe  or  tell — ^I  can't.  It's 
like  several  ninth  symphonies  piled  one  atop  of  the  other.  .  .  .  Had 
I  not  strictest  orders  to  go  and  seek  a  tomb  among  the  sta£fed  crooodiks, 
here  Fd  remain,  and  if  the  end  came  I'd  choose  a  spot  I  wot  of  (where  I 
copied  some  strange  inscriptions  yesterday),  and  where  the  birds  sing  and 
the  red  flowers  wave  their  heads  gently,  and  where  I'd  mix  with  ashe^ 
nobler  than  anywhere  else  in  the  wide  world.  I  cant  £Edl  in,  though  I 
Yissf^  tried,  with  the  notion  of  the  futility  of  life,  which  is  supposed  to 
come  over  you  so  very  strongly  here.  I  am  now  a  staunch  believer  in  im- 
mortality,  in  the  goodness  and  in  the  unfathomable  greatness  of  man,  and  out 
of  those  golden  links  that  riveted  the  tender  beauty  of  Hellas  to  the  iron 
will  of  Rome,  and  to  the  graceful  strength  of  the  Renaissance  (until  the  ftdl 
blaze  of  this  day  has  made  one  harmony  of  them  all),  there  arise  to  my 
ear  sounds  as  of  distant  melodies,  half-broken,  yet  passing  glorious. 

^'Qod  bless  us — what  crooked  ways  I  had  to  be  led  to  this  consummation  I 
Had  I  not  lain  groaning  for  nigh  three  years  in  dark  misery,  this  sun  would 
not  appear  to  me  half  as  golden,  nor  would  my  mind  have  been  wrought  to 
such  morbidly  swift  and  cdmost  painful  sensitiveness,  that  it  feels  and  hears 
and  sees  and  laughs  out  of  ten  millions  of  pores  which  were  blocked  up- 
before." 

And  now  the  strange  fascination  which  the  East  always  seemed  to 
Lave  for  him  made  him  forget  himself,  even  in  his  last  extremity — ^it 
was  the  last  yielding  up  of  his  mind  to  the  scenes  and  emotions^ 
which  wore  most  dear  to  him,  most  inseparably  connected  with  what 
had  been  his  life-work. 

*' Caibo— Moonshine,  Jan.  11. 

^  Ya  Lele  ya  chabibi^ — I  have  not  gone  mad,  nor  is  the  above  German 
or  Irish.  It  only  means,  *  0  night,  0  beloved,'  and  is  the  burden  of  every 
Arab's  song.  Indeed,  their  Nile  repertoire  consists  chiefly  of  these  words. 
It  would  have  done  your  little  heart  good  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  a  wild,, 
illegitimate  kind  of  violin,  played  by  a  blind  old  patriarch,  together  with  a 
small  drumlet  that  tinkled,  and  an  elegiac  fife,  that  went  piercing  your 
body  and  soul,  with  wi€,  that  is — ^for  I  have  just  returned  from  an  incoherent 
ramble  through  the  gleaming  white  city  of  Kahira  the  stupendous,  swimming 
in  a  flood  of  mellow  moon.     .     .  •  .'* 

«  Caibo,  Jan.  IG. 

"...  I  think  I  had  better  make  friends  with  old  Sphinx,  who 
wagged  her  battered  old  nose  audibly  at  mc  this  time,  and  they  have  not 
much  time  before  them  to  whom  she  beckons.  Soli — I  had  within  the  last 
few  days  such  vile  pains  again,  that  I  first  groaned  for  you,  and  then 
looked  out  for  a  bath  of  chloroform  and  opium,  and  between  them  I  got  the 
howl  under,  after  three  days'  and  nights'  helpless  misery  and  fOrlomness. 
And  how  I  loathe  that  night  raven  who  bawls  out  that  prayer  is  better  than 
sleep!" 

After  this  we  got  a  letter  dated  Jan.  18,  three  o'clock  a.m.,  from 
Cairo,  and  written  in  the  middle  of  the  grand  ball  given  on  the 
occasion  of  four  royal  weddings,  full  of  glowing  description  that 
reads  like  the  "  Arabian  Nights."  At  this  time  he  seemed  pretty 
well  to  his  friend  Mr.  Lang,  from  whom,  hitherto,  he  appears  to  have 
concealed  the  mortal  nature  of  his  disease. 
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I  give  the  few  following  extracts  from  letters  addressed  to  my 
wife : — 

"Pelfcl. 

^Talk  of  the  glories  of  the  East,  I  would  have  sold  the  whole  of 
that  deooration  for  one  ha*porth  of  peace  in  the  midst  of  the  drizzliest 
fog  that  ever  darkened  Tavistock  ;  but  ru^m  avons  chajiffi,  and  so  forth. 
I  am  better  again  and  in  tolerable  cue.  One  more  day,  and  I  drop 
up  the  river.  ...  I  smoke  more  than  is  good  for  me ;  but  then 
eveiybody  must  work,  you  know,  so  I  make  cigarettes,  and  smoke  them  all 
day  and  many  a  long  night,  when  only  I  and  the  moon  and  the  dogs  and 
the  holy  cads  on  the  minarets  are  awake.  It  Lb  a  queer  atmosphere  to 
make  a  man  dream  away  his  little  span  of  woe-begone  life.  .  .  .  The 
stars  are  out,  a-shining  like  young  doUars,  but  much  bigger  and  merrier, 
and  there  is  a  young  crescent  against  a  green-blue  sky,  and  the  palm  hands 
stretched  out  against  the  transparent  darkness, — sentimentally,  beseech- 
ingly— and  then  comes  (it's  a  fact)  a  Schubert  Impromptu  floating  in  on 
the  badL  of  a  caressing  little  windlet  all  violet  and  wild  jessamine  fragrance.  " 
Dead  as  I  am,  I  rise  to  it  like  a  silly  old  salmon.  .  .  .  Ahim^  !  what 
life  there  is  in  the  old  skeleton  yot.  .  .  .  There  are  fireworks  '  away ' 
in  the  Regal  Gardens,  and  I  see  the  rockets  going  up  and  bursting  into 
ten  millions  of  green  and  blue  and  golden  suns  and  moons  and  stars,  and 
the  distant  sound  of  cymbals  and  trumpets  strikes  melodiously,  like  a  far- 
away hunt  on  my  ears,  and  it  all  feels  somehow  like  an  early  German 
spring,  all  softness  and  caress,  and  no  school  this  afternoon,  with  a  full 
sixpence  to  spend  freely  on  lollipops.     I  often  wonder  (Hamlet-hke)  whether 

it  was  better  to  give  me  this  last  '  fillip '  before  the  curtain  fell 

However,  the  gods  be  praised  for  what  I  have  got,  whatever  and  whenever 
the  end  be.     .     .     ." 

*' Luxor,  which  is  Thebes,  somewhere  about  the  twentieth  of  February. 
.  .  .  The  Nile  and  the  temples  and  the  mountains  of  Lybia  and  the 
desert  and  I,  we  look  at  each  otli*3r,  and  there  is  none  to  interfere  with  our 
silent  oommunlngs,  mom  and  noon  and  star- time,  save,  perhaps,  a  palm  or 
two  that  will  come  between  with  uplifted  tender  hands,  beseeching^ 
bkasing.  ...  I  have  bought  you  some  baskets,  and  hope  to  bring 
them  safely  back.  Likewise  mysolf.  And  hero's  the  rub.  I  have  not  got 
on  quite  so  fast  as  I  hoped.     .     .     ." 

The  last  autograph  letter  we  got  from  him  is  dated  Cairo,  31st 
Mardi.  There  he  was  dangerously  worse,  but,  thoughtful  to  the  last, 
he  did  not  tell  us  this,  and  f  feel  certain  that  he  himself  believed 
that  he  would  be  able  to  get  1  ack  in  time  to  die  with  us, — a  thought 
which  was  uppermost  in  his  inind  when  he  left  us. 

"  Your  letters  have  gone  on  to  a  place  in  the  desert,  whence  I  shall  most 
likely  never  recover  them.  I  wms  too  eager  for  them,  and  telegraphed,  as  I 
came  down,  from  a  desert  station  where  there  was  an  unclad  savage  playing 
at  wires,  and  he  has  done  accordingly." 

He  then  describes  how  all  has  gone  wrong  with  him,  even  in  this 
letter  enforcing  silence  on  us  hy  his  custonmry  "  hush,'*  and  how,  for 
the  moment,  he  is  better  agaiii,  and  concludes, — 

*'  0  that  I  could  have  you  to  take  a  little  care  of  me  ....  I  have  no 

lack  of  friends  here Bui  it's  hard  work.  .  •  .  ."• 

3  H  2 
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'*I  would  not  let  the  mail  go  without  sending  you  however  small  a 
token  of  life  and  affection,  and  endless  fond  greetings  to  the  dear  ones 
(myself  and  our  little  boy). — Addio,  thy  shadowy  A.** 

Mr.  Deutsch  was  soon  after  this  removed  to  Alexandria.  Leaning 
on  the  arm  of  his  good  friend,  Mr.  Lang  of  the  Ottoman  Bank,  he 
managed  to  walk  to  his  carriage  and  drove  straight  to  the  Hospital 
of  the  Prussian  Sisterhood,  which  he  was  never  destined  to  leava 
There  he  had  every  comfort,  and  the  details  of  his  last  days  are  now, 
through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Lang,  in  the  hands  of  his  friends. 
Into  these  it  is  needless  for  me  to  enter  here  at  length.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  from  that  time  Mr.  Deutsch  began  to  sink  rapidly. 
When  at  last  he  became  convinced  that  his  end  could  not  be  far 
off,  with  his  usual  extraordinary  mental  energy  he  resolved  to  get 
"  home,"  and  a  cabin  was  actually  engaged  and  his  passage  paid. 
It  was  then  that,  too  ill  to  write  himself,  he  dictated  a  few  lines 
to  Mr.  Lang  for  my  wife.  Even  then  our  suspicions  were  not 
fully  aroused,  so  carefully  was  the  message  worded  so  as  not  to 
alarm  us.  He  was  going  to  start  for  Southampton, — we  should  hear 
again, —  and  we  were  to  meet  him  there. 

The  full  import  of  this  last  message  is  clear  enough  now.  He 
thought  he  might  be  able  to  struggle  just  so  far.  When  we  received 
his  last  message  he  was  already  dead — and  dead  amongst  strangers. 
That  was  his  last  disappointment.  So  eager  had  he  been  to  get 
back  to  us,  so  fully  had  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  not 
die  there,  that  he  refused  to  give  any  messages  or  instructions  until 
too  weak  even  to  speak. 

To  the  last  his  mind  was  clear ;  to  the  last  he  was  dignified, 
and  calm,  and  patient  to  an  astonishing  'degree  ;  so  much  so  that 
on  feeling  the  approach  of  death  he  would  not  doze  off  under 
opium'  as  he  was  glad  to  do  at  other  times,  but  kept  himself  with 
great  effort  awake  that  he  might  not,  as  he  said,  die  in  his  sleep. 

Such  was  the  dignified  close  of  hLs  most  blameless  life.  Much 
remains  to  be  said  of  his  work,  his  character,  and  his  opinions; 
but  I  could  not,  at  present,  bring  myself  to  discuss  any  of  these, 
even  w^ere  1  competent  to  do  so.  It  is  as  much  as  I  have  been 
able  to  do  to  record  here  the  fate  of  the  most  gifted,  the  sweetest, 
the  gentlest,  and  bravest  of  men,  whose  friendship  I  enjoyed  too 
late  and  lost  too  soon. 

H.  R.  Haweis. 
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TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "ORION''  ON  LITERARY  AND 
GENERAL  TOPICS. 


IV. 


TXTITH  how  fine  a  temper,  and  how  generous  a  spirit  Miss  E.  B. 
▼  V  BaiTett  bore  all  the  objections  made  to  her  new  theory  of 
English  Rhymes,  has  only  been  slightly  shown  in  the  previous  instal- 
ment of  these  papers.  Provoking  as  some  of  the  strictures  must  have 
been  to  one  who  had  not  accidentally  fallen  into  what  would  be  com- 
monly regarded  as  lyrical  heresies,  but  who  had  systematically  in- 
tended, and  laboured  to  do,  the  very  things  most  demurred  to — she 
passes  them  over  in  the  note  about  to  be  given,  with  only  a  remote 
reference ;  playfully  speaking  of  her  dog  "  Flush,"  then  touching 
upon  the  "Dead  Pan,"  then  turning  to  other  objects  of  literary  in- 
terest, with  a  nobly  expressed  admiration  of  Miss  Martineau : — 

*'  Saturday  night  (no  other  date). 
"  Never  in  the  world  was  another  such  a  dog  as  my  Flush  !  Just  now, 
because  after  reading  your  note,  I  laid  it  down  thoughtfully  without 
taking  anything  else  up,  he  threw  himself  into  my  arms,  as  much  as  to 
say — *  Now  it's  my  turn.  You're  not  busy  at  all  now.*  He  understands 
everything,  and  would  not  disturb  me  for  the  world.  Do  not  tell  Miss 
Mitford — ^but  her  Flush  (whom*  she  brought  to  see  me)  is  not  to  be  compared 
to  mine ! — quite  animal  and  dog-natiu:al,  and  incapable  of  my  Flushie^s 
hypercynical  refinements.     There  is  not  such  a  dog  in  the  world  as  he  is,  I 
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must  say  again — and  never  was,  except  the  one  Plato  swore  by.  I  talk  to 
him  just  as  I  should  do  to  the  '  reasoning  animal  on  two  legs ' — the  only 
di£ference  being  that  he  has  four  supererogatonlj^ 

^  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  of  Miss  Martineau  and  '  Orion.*  She  has  a 
fine  enthusiasm  and  imderstanding,  or  rather  imderstanding  and  enthusiaaniy 
for  poetry, — which  shows  a  wonderful  and  beautiful  proportion  of  fiumlties^ 
considering  what  she  is  otherwise.  I  do  not  say  so  because  she  fancied  my 
•Pan* — which  you  may  not  think  wortliy  of  such  praise — and  which  she 
very  probably  was  pleased  with  on  accoimt  of  its  association  with  her 
favourite  poet  Schiller — such  associations  affecting  the  mind  beyond  its 
cognizance.  My  *  Pan '  takes  tlie  reverse  of  Schiller's  argument  in  his 
famous  *  Gods  of  Greece,'  and  argues  it  out. 

"  No, — nobody  has  said  that  *  the  paper  was  the  work  of  a  private 
friend,' "  [alluding,  probably,  to  some  critique  I  had  written  about  her 
poetry]  "  but  everybody  with  any  sense  must  have  thought  it. 

**  Ever  and  truly  yours, 

«E.  R  R- 

**  Oh— do  not  put  me  in  despair  about  *  times  and  seasons.'  The  book 
must  and  &hall  come  out  this  season." 

The  next  is  a  fragment  found  in  tlu^  same  envelope,  the  first  leaf 
having  gone  astray : — 

"  Think  of  my  stupidity  about  Leigli  Hunt's  poem  of  *  Godiva !  *  The 
volume  I  lent  has  just  returned,  and  mt.vt,  assiu*edly  there  is  no  such  poem 
in  it.  His  late  republication  may  contain  it — and  that  also  I  have  lent 
You  shall  have  it  in  time. 

"  I  hear  rumours  of  greatness  in  respect  of  a  Mr.  Patmore's  new  volume 
of  ix>ems  just  advertised.  They  are  sal* I  to  be  *  only  second  to  Tennyson's 
by  coming  secondly' — which,  however,  makes  a  difference!  Tell  me,  if 
you  see  them,  what  you  think  of  them.  He  is  said  to  be  quite  a  young 
man — that  is,  a  very  young  man. 

"  Oh,  no — I  promise  to  try  not  to  kill  myself,"  [with  over-work]  "  but  I 
am  very  busy  and  anxious,  and  can't  help  being  both." 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  Versification  —  an  Art  quite 
fixed  and  final  if  we  keep  to  the  old  classic  system  of  counting  feet, 
or  syllables, — and  a  most  eel-like  subject,  chamelion-like,  lustrous, 
dove's  breast-like,  chromatic  sprite  and  sylphid,  when,  boldly  diverg- 
ing from  the  old,  well-known  tracks  iind  measurements,  poets  take  to 
the  spiritual  guidance  of  "  airy  voices  '  dictating  euphonious  accents, 
pauses,  beats  of  time,  wavy  lilts  and  pulsations,  often  not  amenable 
to  any  laws  except  those  of  musical  utterance  and  emotion.  These 
varied  measures,  numbers,  utterances,  when  an  attempt  is  made  to 
force  them  within  the  confines  of  special  laws,  ai'e  very  apt>  ia  many 
instances,  to  find  their  spirit  evapoiate,  and  nothing  but  a  caput 
moHuum  remaining  in  its  place.     Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  ia 
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forming  a  settled  judgment  of  these  new  forms  of  vearsification  arises 
'from  the  fact  that  one  good  ear  will  frequently  be  found  to  differ  from 
Another  good  ear,  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  same  rhythmic 
musia  In  short,  one  can  read  it  musically,  and  another  cannot. 
One  is  delighted  with  it — the  other  denounces  it.  A  remarkable  in- 
stance of  this  will  appear  in  the  next  of  Miss  Barrett's  letters^  which 
I  am  about  to  give.  It  will  be  found  interesting,  as  well  as  curious, 
from  a  peculiar  circumstance.  In  the  previous  instalment  of  this 
series,  a  note  is  mentioned  which  had  been  addressed  to  Miss  Barrett's 
cousin,  Mr.  John  Kenyon, — shown  to  her, — ^lent  to  me,  and  returned — 
referring  admiringly  to  her  bold  experiments  in  novel  rhymes.  This 
note,  which  I  had  fancied  to  have  been  written  by  Landor,  I  have 
since  found  was  written  by  Mr.  Browning.  The  Letter  I  am  now 
about  to  give  has  special  reference  to  Mr.  Browning's  poetry.  It  will 
thus  be  discovered  that  two  poets  who  had  never  seen  each  other  at 
this  time,  were  already  intimate  in  imagination  and  intellectual 
sympathy ; — that  one  appreciated  the  other  completely,  while  the 
other  (viz..  Miss  Barrett)  took  a  sweeping  exception  to  a  special 
phase  of  the  genius  she  so  well  estimated  in  all  other  respects.  And 
in  this  exception  she  was,  as  I  considered,  only  justified  in  certain 
respects. 

The  note  begins  with  an  amusing  reference  to  something  otUre 
which  had  been  written  to  Miss  Barrett  by  somebody,  whose  name  I 
was  endeavouring  to  guess  ;  then  touches  briefly  on  the  poems  of 
Mr.  Trench,  and  passes  on  to  Mr.  Browning  with  a  striking  commen- 
tary : — 

<'Ma7lst,lS43. 

"  Your  over-subtlety,  my  dear  Mr.  Home,  has  ruined  you  I  Suspecting 
me  of  man-traps  and  spring-guns,  you  shoot  yourself  with  the  hypothesis 
of  a  sphng-gun  —  which  takes  its  place  at  once  among  'i^markable 
accidents.' 

"  For — I  stated  the  bare  fact  when  I  said  *  a  man.'  Man  it  was — no 
woman  it  was  ! — ^man  it  was,  and  man  it  ought  to  be.  Yes,  and  it  wasn't 
Leigh  Himt  either,  I  make  oath  to  you !  I  wish  it  Iiad  been  Leig^ 
Hunt 

"  No  man  would  have  ventured  to  say  such  a  thing  ?  Ventured !— why^ 
you  are  quite  innocent,  Mr.  Home.  I  won't  teU  you  the  name ;  but  I  affirm 
to  you  that  those  words,  as  I  quoted  them,  were  written  by  a  man,  and  to 
me.  And,  by  no  means  in  jest  or  lightness  of  heart,  as  a  woman  would 
have  written  them — nor  in  arch-mock  at  the  infirmities  of  oiu:  nature,  as 
Leigh  Hunt  might  have  written  them,  but  in  grave  naivet^,— in  sincere 
•earnestness,  and  without  the  consciousness  of  saying  anything  out  of  the 
way."  [My  last  guess  was  that  it  came  from  America.]  "  Now,  I  wouldn't 
tell  you  the  name  for  the  world. 

"  At  the  end  of  your  last  note  you  attempt  an  impossible  application  of  a 
•quotation  which  won't  be  apphed  in  such  a  manner  for  two  separate  reasons^ 
*  I  prythee  do  not  mock  me.' 
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"  You  are  quite  right.  *  Anybody  can  be  severe.*  As  to  Mr.  Trench,  I 
have  only  such  knowledge  of  him  as  extracts  in  your  article  and  other 
reviews  can  give ;  and  although  he  has  probably  more  faculty  than  many 
who  are  facile  and  copious,  he  seems  to  be  dry  and  limited,  and  without 
impulse  in  the  use  of  it, — and  meets,  I  should  think,  with  liberal  justice 
at  your  hands.  Browning,  however,  stands  high  with  me.  I  want  very 
much  to  know  what  you  mean  by  his  worst  fault,  which  you  have  not 
touched  upon  1  Will  you  tell  me  in  confidence,  and  I  will  promise  never 
to  divulge  it,  if  you  make  a  condition  of  secresy  ?  Mr.  Browning  knows 
thoroughly  what  a  poet's  true  work  is ; — he  is  learned,  not  only  in  profane 
learning,  but  in  the  conduct  of  his  genius;  he  is  original  in  common  things; 
his  very  obscurities  have  an  oracular  nobleness  about  them  which 
pleases  me." 

I  cannot  help  pausing  an  instant  to  remind  the  reader  that  the 
above  critique  was  written  in  1843,  when  only  a  very  special  class  had 
made  similar  discoveries,  and  that  the  writer  had  never  seen  the 
poet ;  so  that  we  may  fairly  regard  this  as  a  striking  proof  of  her 
genius  in  discerning,  and  her  generosity  in  the  full  admission  of  what 
she  recognized.     Miss  Barrett  thus  continues  : — 

•*  His  passion  bums  the  paper.  But  I  will  guess  at  the  worst  fault— at 
least,  I  wiU  tell  you  what  has  always  seemed  to  me  the  worst  fault — a  want 
of  haniwny,  I  mean  in  the  two  senses — spiritual  and  physical.  There  is  a 
want  of  softening  power  in  thoughts  and  in  feelings,  as  well  as  words ; 
everything  is  trenchant — ^black  and  white,  without  intermediate  colours- 
nothing  is  tender ;  there  is  little  room  in  all  this  passion,  for  pathos.  And 
the  verse — the  lyrics — where  is  the  ear  ?  Inspired  spirits  should  not  speak 
80  harshly  ;  and,  in  good  sooth,  they  seldom  do.  What  ? — from  'Paracelsus' 
down  to  the  *  Bells  and  Pomegranates ' — a  whole  band  of  angels — white- 
robed  and  crowned  angel-thoughts,  with  palms  in  their  hands — and  wo 


The  too  sweeping  assertion  of  the  last  words  I  distinctly  remember 
contesting  in  my  next  note.  Admitting  all  the  fair  critic  had  said  as 
to  the  frequent  obscurities  of  meaning,  and  involutions,  or  harshness 
of  style,  I  reminded  her  that  almost  any  schoolboy — without  selecting 
Lord  Macaulay*s  model  one — who  had  some  natural  faculty  and  a 
good  scholastic  drilling,  could  write  "  smooth  verses,'*  and  where  this 
was  not  done  by  those  who  wore  evidently  masters  of  the  Ajrt  of 
Poetry,  there  was  a  reason  for  it.  Nobody  should  regard  it  as  attri- 
butable to  carelessness,  or  even  indifterence.  On  the  other  band, 
the  lady  was  referred  to  several  striking  instances  of  rhythmic  music, 
and  particularly  among  the  "  Bells  and  Pomegranates."  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  resist  a  dancing  emotion  as  one  read  how  all  the  children  and 
townspeople  went  dancing  after  the  *'  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,"  white 
every  horseman  must  have  accompanied  the  riders  in  the  rida  ▼•* 
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*'  the  good  news "  to  Ghent.  I  was  so  impressed  with  this  at  the 
time — and  never  having  known  what  could  be  done  in  that  way,  as  I 
subsequently  experienced  in  the  Australian  bush — that  I  remember 
asking  the  poet  if  he  could  "  tighten  his  girths  while  at  full  speed," 
as  I  had  felt  while  doing  this,  with  his  poem,  that  I  had  more  than 
once  just  lost  my  balance.  In  short,  I  only  partially  agreed  with  the 
fair  critic  about  the  music.  And  this  question  directly  brings  us  to 
Versification;  but  as  the  mere  synopsis  of  such  an  Essay  would 
occupy  several  pages,  and,  so  far,  interrupt  the  course  of  the  Letters, 
it  has  been  considered  advisable  to  postpone  the  discussion  till  the 
dose  of  these  papers.  We  Will  therefore  do  no  more  at  present  than 
touch  upon  the  question  of  Versification  with  reference  chiefly  to 
Miss  Barrett,  and  incidentally  to  the  Laureate  and  one  or  two  other 
poets,  commencing,  of  necessity,  with  Chaucer. 

It  has  been  seen  that  Miss  Barrett  was  a  true  admirer  and  student 
of  the  Father  of  English  Poetry ;  but  from  the  influ*ence  of  early 
habit,  it  seems  probable  that  his  admirable  variations  of  the  euphony 
of  heroic  couplets,  so  as  to  correct  the  monotony  of  their  ten-syllable 
regularity^  and  systematic  pauses,  were  npt  specially  noticed  by  her, 
unless,  in  some  cases,  as  objectionable.  The  method  adopted  by 
Chaucer  to  obtain  variety  of  harmony  in  this  measure  was  not,  how- 
ever, so  much  with  respect  to  the  position  of  pauses  and  accents  in 
the  line,  as  in  the  rhythmical  embodiment  of  an  eleventh  syllable. 
He  also,  on  special  occasions,  breaks  up  the  couplet- system,  by  end- 
ing a  poetical  paragraph  with  the  first  word  of  the  rhyme  and  a  full 
stop.  And  then  takes  it  up  again,  with  its  proper  rhyme  in  the 
first  line  of  the  next  poetical  division  or  paragraph.  Two  or  three 
examples  of  the  former  will  make  the  principle  clear  enough  : — 

"  He  mote  be  dedde — a  king  as  well  as  a  page,"  «fec. — Tlie  Kmghfs  TaU. 

"  I  sjieake  of  many  an  hundred  year  ago,"  «fec.  —  Wife  of  Bathes  Tale, 

•*  Thy  temple  in  Delphos  wol  I  barfote  seke,"  «kc. — The  FrankelWs  Tale. 

"  At  Orliaunce  in  studie  a  booke  he  seie,"  itc. — Ibid, 

"  Where  was  your  pitie,  0  people  mercilesse,"  tkc. 

Lamentation  of  Mary  Magdaleine. 

"  Her  nose  directed  straight,  and  even  as  line,"  &c. — Tli^  Court  of  Love. 

With  these,  and  similar  variations,  the  poems  of  Chaucer  abound. 
Bead  in  accordance  with  the  early  training  of  most  of  us,  the  reader 
will  exclaim — "  It  won't  come  in  !"  Of  course  it  will  not ;  but  the 
foregoing  lines  will  all  be  found  perfectly  harmonious  if  the  words 
which  cause  the  difl&culty  are  treated  like  a  tui*n  in  music,  so  that 
they  come  "  trippingly  "  off  the  tongue.     Thus,  "  as  well  as,"  being 
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read  cw  v)dV9 — "many  an,"  taumCy^ny — "temple  in,"  tempPin, — 
^•studie  a,"  studVa, — "  pitie,  O  people,"  piii^'o-'-peopV, — "  even  as," 
•esfnaa,  &c.  For  such  explanations,  to  all  those  who  do  not  in  the 
least  need  them,  the  writer  begs  to  tender  every  proper  apology. 
The  desire  to  make  this  matter  perfectly  clear  must  be  his  excuse. 
These  harmoniov^  variations*  were  dropped  by  nearly  all  the  poets 
•during  many  years  after  Chaucer. 

In  lyrical  verse,  and  more  especially  in  the  octo-syllabic  measure, 
the  first  great  innovator — not  precisely  the  discoverer,  but  certainly 
the  first  great  master — was  Coleridga  In  the  "Vision  of  Pierce 
Ploughman,"  in  Lidgate's  and  several  other  old  English  and  Scottish 
Ballads,  similar  musical  variations  occur,  but  apparently  without  inten- 
tion, and  by  happy  inspiration,  though  not  with  the  numerous  forms 
of  variety  introduced  by  Coleridge.  It  is  said  that  he  once  exclaimed 
with  glee — "  They  all  think  they  are  reading  eight  syllables, — and 
^very  now  arid  then  they  read  nine,  eleven,  and  thirteen,  without 
being  aware  of  it." 

But  to  take  a  general  and  broad  view  of  English  versification,  I 
find  the  following  Letters  from  Leigh  Hunt  carefully  fastened  to  the 
Letter  from  Miss  Barrett  upon  the  same  subject.  Although  they 
bear  no  date  of  the  year  upon  them,  the  allusions  show  that  they 
were  written  mainly  in  comment,  with  a  mild  infusion  of  controversy, 
on  a  certain  paragraph  in  my  Introduction  to  the  volume  of  "  Chaucer 
Modernized,"  and  also  in  reply  to  some  comments  I  had  made  upon 
the  versification  of  his  "  Legend  of  Florence."  Differing  with  Mr. 
Leigh  Hunt  so  widely  on  certain  points  of  theology  and  social  ethics 
■as  did  Miss  Barrett  (which  will  be  displayed  fully  and  "  argued  out " 
in  one  of  her  future  Letters),  I  yet  feel  sure  she  would  have  been 
highly  gratified  had  she  known  that  her  views  on  the  Art  of  English 
Poetiy  had  been  so  specially  conserved  for  so  many  years,  even  in 


*  As  a  somewhat  extreme  illustration,  I  hope  the  following  anecdote  will  be 
pardoned.  "  I  notice,"  said  Tennyson  (this  was  long  before  he  became  Poet  Laureate), 
**  that  you  have  a  number  of  lines  in  *  Orion '  which  are  not  amenable  to  the 
usual  scanning.*'  *•  True  ;  but  they  can  all  be  scanned  by  the  same  number  of  beats 
of  time."  "Well;  how  then  do  you  soan— mind,  I  don't  object  to  it — but  how  do 
jou  scan — 

" '  The  long,  grey,  horizontal  wall  of  the  dead-calm  sea  ? '  " 

Now,  as  this  was  the  only  instance  of  such  a  line,  the  engineer  fancied  he  was 
about  to  be  "  hoist  with  his  own  petard  ;  *'  however,  he  proposed  to  do  it  thus — 

The  ]  long  |  grey  |  hori  |  zont'l  |  wall  |  o'  the  |  dead  |  calm  |  sea. 
It  could  easily  be  put  into  an  Alexandrine  line  :  and,  by  a  different  arrangement 
of  the  beats  of  time,  the  line  might  evenibe  brought  into  eight  beats  : — 

The  I  long  |  grey  |  hori  |  zuntl  |  wall-o'  the  |  dead-calm  |  sea. 
The  poet  smiled,  and  apparently  accepted  the  scanning — at  any  rate,  the  first  one. 
Some  of  the  variations,  ho'^ever,  subsequently  introduced  by  Leigh  Hunt  in  his 
4)eaatiful  play  of  "  The  Legend  of  Florence,''  would  have  to  be  tried,  like  those  oC 
JBeaumont  and  Fletcher,  by  yet  more  unorthodox  principles  of  harmony. 
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literary  entombment,  with  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  elegant 
of  the  Uluminati  (using  the  term  in  its  best  sense)  of  his  time. 

**  EenBington,  Noyember  24. 

"  My  Dear  Horne. — I  should  have  written  by  return  of  post,  but  had 
something  to  finish  by  tea-time  which  I  could  not  delay. 

*^  The  English  proaodists  have  generally  proceeded,  I  believe,  upon  the 
Assumption  that  their  heroic  measure  is  a  particular  mode  of  iambics,  with 
a  variation  of  spondees,  trochees,  <fec.  I  therefore,  if  I  distinctly  see  the 
drift  of  it,  doubt  whether  your  paragraph  can  stand  exactly  as  it  does ;  but 
it  is  impossible  for  us  now  to  exchange  talk  on  this  subject  by  letter,  and  as 
I  am  coming  to  Montague  Street,  'to-morrow  (Wednesday),  would  it  not  be 
as  well  for  us  to  have  our  Bosterisms  out  at  once  vivd  voce  ?  For  theu,  you 
isee,  we  can  have  as  many  as  we  please  in  a  good  long  chat,  and  so  do  what 
we  can  with  this  perplexing  matter  finally  ;  for  in  truth,  it  is  a  very  per- 
plexing one,  and  has  scratched  the  fingers  of  everybody  that  has  approached 
it.  I  will  also  bring  you  another  book,  expressly  on  the  subject — at  least 
<»mprising  it. 

''  The  '  Ancient  Mariner '  did  much,  no  doubt,  in  the  poetical  circles  in 
which  it  was  almost  exclusively  known,"  [How  sad  is  this  record  of  neglect 
of  hving  genius,  which  thus  incidentally  drops  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the 
poet's  contemporaries  !]  ''and  Coleridge,  I  should  say,  is  unquestionably  the 
.great  modem  master  of  lyrical  harmony.  But  what  the  Percy  Reliques 
achieved  in  the  gross,  was  a  general  simplification  of  the  poetic  style,  and 
the  return  to  faith  in  nature  and  passion.  We  will  have  a  good  set-to  upon 
these  matters  to-mon-ow,  if  you  think  fit ;  and  you  shall  have,  in  the  course 
of  a  good  plump  half-hour,  all  I  have  to  say  about  them. 

"  Ever  heartily, 

"Leioh  Hunt." 

Unfortunately,  something  prevented  the  proposed  conversation, 
but  here  is  another  note  on  the  same  subject  written  during  the  same 
month : — 

"  Kensington,  November. 

"  My  Dear  Horne. — This  is  merely  one  or  two  more  marginalia  which, 
-on  recoDection,   I  intended  to  have  scribbled.      The   fact  is,  that  as  to 

*  spectacle ' "  [To  which,  apparently,  I  had  demurred,  as  being  too  harsh 
a  word  in  a  certain  line]  "it  is  *  harsh,'  uttered  by  a  harsh  man;  but 
what  if  Chaucer  had  said  it,  thou  Home!     To  this  I  suppose  you  will  say 

*  impossible.*  Well,  but  suppose  you  find  it  in  him  some  day  ?  or  something 
equivalent  1 "  [The  logic  of  this  is  exquisite,  and  so  like  Leigh  Hunt  in  a 
case  of  friendly  controversy,  where  the  shades  of  the  earnest  and  the 
humorous  continually  ran  into  each  other.] 

**  This  is  nothing.     But  now  as  to — " 

The  poet  now  refers  to  several  veiy  remarkable  lines  in  his  "  Legend 
of  Florence,"  but  this  examination  must  be  deferred  for  the  reasons 
previously  given. 
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To  come  at  once  to  our  own  time.  The  peculiar  variety  which  we 
have  been  discussing  scarcely  ever  occurs  in  any  of  Miss  Barrett's 
earlier  poems  ;  but  latterly  it  is  to  be  found  : — 

''  Or,  as  noon  and  night 
Had  clapped  together,  and  utterly  struck  oat 
The  intermediate  time,  undoing  tliemselves 
In  the  act.*'  Aurora  Ltigh.     Book  II L 

"  Be  sure  'tis  better  than  what  you  work  to  get." — Ibid. 

"  So,  happy  and  unafraid  of  solitude,"  <fec. — Ibid. 

"  Except  in  fable  and  figure  :  forests  chant,"  <fec. — Ibid, 

"  To  a  pme  white  line  of  flame,  more  luminous] 
Because  of  obliteration,  more  intense 
Tho  intimate  presence  carrying  in  itself." — IbUl.^  Book  IX. 

It  is  possible  that  some  readers  may  not  have  been  prepared  for 
this ;  and  still  less  for  the  same  Chaucerian  variation  (which  many 
persons  may  have  fancied  rough,  and  antiquated,  merely  from  having 
been  trained  to  a  regular  syllabic  mode  of  reading)  to  be  found  con- 
tinually, and,  of  course,  gracefully,  adopted  by  the  Laureate.  Here 
are  three  or  four  illustrations  taken  quite  at  random,  or  quite  as  much 
so  as  usual  with  such  takings :  — 

**  He  crept  into  the  shadow  :  at  last  he  said,"  <fec. 

Enoch  Ard^ru 
"  How  merry  they  are  down  yonder  in  the  wood,"  «kc. — IbUL 

•*  Had  rioted  his  life  out,  and  made  an  end/' 

Ai/hners  Field, 

"  Strike  thro'  a  finer  element  than  her  own  ?" — Ibid. 

**  Which  rolling  o'er  the  palaces  of  the  proud,"  «fcc. — TbkL 

*•  And  oxen  from  the  city  and  goodly  sheep,"  &c. 

Tram.  Iliad. 
"  Sat  glorying  ;  many  a  fire  before  them  blazed." — Ibid.^ 

The  "  Experiments  "  (in  versification)  jHiblished  by  the  Laureate 
at  the  end  of  the  volume  contiiining  "  Enoch  Arden  "  and  "  Aylmer* s 
Field,"  should  be  studied  by  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  progress 
of  English  poetry  iii  these  respects.  The  experiment  entitled 
"Boadic^a"  will  be  regarded  as  a  success  after  a  second  reading, 
and  the  poem  on  "  Milton  "  (in  alcaics)  at  once.  Somehow,  it  seems 
to  be  precisely  the  right  kind  of  mecosure  to  adopt  with  regard  to 


*  In  the  above  specimen  of  a  translation  from  the  Iliad — tmlj  a  model  for  all 
future  translators — those  who  like  to  have  as  close  a  translation  of  a  great  poet's 
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Milton.  The  **  Hendecasyllabics "  will  require  more  readings  than 
may  be  consonant  with  an  admission  of  success  in  a  metre  of  Catullus. 
Still,  there  are  some  lines  which  at  least  render  the  cause  quite 
hopeful.  Canon  Kingsley's  "Andromeda"  is  also  a  meritorious 
experiment. 

The  Variations  derived  from  the  octo-syllabic  measure  of  the  old 
Ballads,  as  brought  to  perfection  by  Coleridge,  and  carried  into  other 
perfections,  I  submit,  by  Tennyson,  and  lastly  by  Swinburne,  have 
now  been,  more  or  less,  adopted  by  lyrical  poets  in  general, — ^by 
some  as  conscious  students  and  followers,  by  others  from  the  almost 
imconscious  influence  which  leading  spirits  invariably  exercise  upon 
contemporaries  of  less  originality  and  power.  In  the  variation  upon 
the  ooto-syllabic  measure  we  may  observe  several  who  have  been 
very  successful,  more  especially  among  poetesses — from  Jean  Ingelow, 
"  Sadie,"  and  Miss  Rossctti,  to  tlie  last  graceful  appearances  in  the 
lyrical  form,  of  Jeanie  Morison  (Mrs.  Campbell,  of  Ballochyle),  and 
Mra  Emily  Pfeitfer. 

In  the  previous  instalment  of  these  papers  it  was  remarked  that  all 
young  poets  have  commenced  their  songs  in  a  bird-like  manner. 
They  have  scarcely  ever  had  any  more  thought  of  the  classical  terms 
and  technicalities,  and  the  various  laws  of  the  Art,  than  the  bird  on  the 
bough,  who  "  warbles  away,"  with  no  idea  of  such  things  as  crotchets 
and  quavers,  appoggiaturas  and  the  nachscklag — the  trochaic  or  the 
iambic  rhythm — the  dactylic,  anapaestic,  or  amphibrachic  rhythnL 
The  illustration  is  of  course  only  figurative,  and  rather  one-sided,  but 
true  in  spirit.  The  poetesses  who  have  appeared  during  the  last  few 
years— commencing  with  Jean  Ingelow,  and  closing  (for  the  present) 
with  Jeanie  Morison  and  Mi's.  Emily  PfeifFer,  are  all  instances  of  this, 
more  especially  the  two  last-named  ladies,  who  run  most  gracefully 
into  several  melodious  measures,  as  by  a  spontaneous  impulse.     But 

words  as  can  be  poetically  given,  will  feel  surprised  at  the  Laureate  s  prefer- 
ence for — 

"  And  champing  golden  grain,  the  horses  stood 
Hard  by  their  chariots,  waiting  for  fhc  daicn,'' 

instead  of  his  more  literal —  . 

**  And  eating  Jwart/  grain  ojid  pulse,  the  steeds 
Stood  by  their  cars,  waiting  the  throned  mom." 

The  first  is  of  the  usual  sort,  and  has  nothing  of  the  close  truth  of  the  description 
of  the  dry  mealt/  com,  together  with  the  green  herbage.  Also  the  word  **  chariots  " 
instead  of  *'  cars,"  has  lost  us  the  grand  suggestion  of  the  embattled  host  looking 
upward  to  Eos  on  her  Throne,  an  hour  or  jbo  afterwards  I  The  very  same  kind  of 
enor  is  committed  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  prefers  giving  the  common-place  "  sharp' 
tipped  lance,"  to  the  original  "  copper-tipjud,  *■  (See  Con.  lUi\,  Feb.,  1874. )  For  what 
possible  reason,  of  a  good  kind,  should  we  not  have  that  piece  of  insight  into  the 
arms  and  armourer's  work  of  the  Homeric  age  ?  Besides,  the  very  fact  of  the  lances 
being  tipped  with  copper,  will  account  for  many  a  man's  life  being  saved  by  the 
point  turning  before  it  had  passed  through  his  shield  or  breast-plates. 
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-while  we  are  admiring  this  simplicity  and  artless  ease,  we  must  fae- 
yet  more  impressed  with  the  force  of  poetical  idiosyncrasy  which 
shall  enable  those  who  have  passed  through  the  currioulnim  of 
studies  for  the  Art,  with  all  its  laws  and  technicalities — like  Canon 
Kingsley,  Robert  Buchanan,  and  Gctorge  MacDonald — to  return  to 
nature  and  first  principles  in  the  charming  and  bird-like  freedom  of 
their  Songs  for  Children — ^thus  happily  superseding  the  horrid  ba^e- 
faced  depravities  and  vulgar  doggrels  of  the  very  great  majority  of  our 
eady  Nursery  Songs  and  Ehymes. 

It  has  been  previously  stated  in  these  papers,  that  the  work 
entitled  "A  New  Spirit  of  the  Age"  —  being  critiques  on  the 
writings  of  contemporaries  in  1844 — ^was  edited,  and  partly  writjbeo^ 
by  the  transcriber  of  these  Letters ;  and  that  he  was  assisted  by  the 
cogatributions  of  three  or  four  eminent  authors.  The  principal,  and 
most  valuable  of  these,  was  Miss  E.  B.  Barrett.  One  of  the  critiques, 
and  dertainly  one  of  the  best,  was  mainly  written  by  that  lady.  It 
was  forwarded  in  two  Letters,  which  were  carefully  transcribed.  .As 
the  second  edition  of  the  work  has  been  out  of  print  these  thirty 
years  in  England  (though  I  am  aware  that  at  least  three  "un- 
authorized "  editions  were  subsequently  printed  in  America),  I 
venture  to  think  the  readers  of  the  present  day  will  not  be  indisposed 
to  welcome  a  few  extracts  from  Miss  Barrett's  Letters  containing  hear 
contributions, — now  for  the  first  time  acknowledged, — and  in  especial 
those  just  alluded  to,  which  are  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  a 
yeview  of  the  writings  of  Walter  Savage  Landor. 

It  was  preceded  by  a  few  biographical  and  other  remarks,  founded 
upon  communications  foi-warded  to  me  by  Mr.  Landor.  The  spirit 
of  a  Greek  epigram  written  by  him  on  Napoleon  the  First  (aixl 
which  we  will  subsequently  transcribe)  will  be  understood  by  the 
following  interesting  episode  in  the  author  s  private  history  : — 

"  Mr.  Landor  went  to  Paris  in  the  beginning  of  the  century,  where 
he  witnessed  the  ceremony  of  Napoleon  being  made  Consul  for  life, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  multitudes.  He  subsequently  saw  the 
dethroned  and  deserted  Emperor  pass  through  Tours,  on  his  way  ta 
embark,  as  he  intended,  for  America.  Napoleon  was  attended  only 
by  a  single  servant,  and  descended  at  the  Prefecture,  unrecognized 
by  anybody  excepting  Landor.  The  people  of  Tours  were  most 
hostile  to  Napoleon ;  as  a  republican  politician,  Landor  had  always 
felt  a  hatred  towards  him,  and  now  he  had  but  to  point  one 
finger  at  him,  and  it  would  have  done  what  all  the  musquetry,. 
artillery  and  '  infernal  machines  *  of  twenty  years  of  wars  and 
passions  had  failed  to  do.  The  tigers  of  the  populace  wcmld 
have  torn  him  to  pieces.  Need  it  be  said  that  Landor  was  too 
noble  a  man  to  avail  himself  of  such  an  opportunity.  He  heldius 
breath,  and  let  the  hero  pas&  Possibly  this  hatred  on  the  part  of 
Landor,  I  ke  that  of  many  other  excessively  self-willed  men,  was  as 
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much  owing  to  exasperation  at  the  commanding  successes  of  Napoleon,, 
as  at  his  falling  off  from  pure  republican  principles.  Howbeit^ 
Lander's  great  hatred,  and  yet  'greater*  forbearance  are  hereby 
recorded." 

The  remark  having  been  made  by  me  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
originality  of  a  man— say  and  do  what  he  may — is  necessarily  in 
itself  an  argument  and  reason  against  his  rapid  popularity,  Miss. 
Barrett's  Letter  proceeds  as  follows  : — 

^  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Lander,  however,  other  causes  than  the  originality 
of  his  fiiculty  opposed  his  favour  with  the  public.  He  has  "  [the  date  <tf* 
this  letter  is  1844,  Lander  being  then  alive]  '^  the  most  select  audience, 
perfai^)fl — the  fittest,  the  fewest— of  any  distinguished  author  of  the  day ; 
and  this  of  his  choice.  '  Give  me,'  he  said  in  one  of  his  prefaces,  *■  ten  acoom- 
plisbed  men  for  readers,  and  I  am  content.'  And  the  event  does  not  bj 
any  means,  so  far  as  we  coidd  desire,  outstrip  the  modesty,  or  despair,  or 
disdain,  of  this  aspiration." 

Li  reply  to  an  adverse  criticism  in  a  certain  quarterly  journal,, 
he  offered  the  critic  "  three  hot  penny  rolls  "  for  his  luncheon,  if  he- 
could  write  anything  as  good.  This  was  not  exactly  the  way  to 
make  friends  with  the  tribe.     Miss  Barrett  thus  continues, — 

"  He  writes  criticism  for  critios,  and  poetry  for  poets  ;  his  drama,  when 
he  is  dramatic,  will  suppose  neither  pit  nor  gallery,  nor  critics,  nor  laws. 
He  is  not  a  publican  among  poets — he  does  not  sell  his  Amreeta  cups  upon 
the  highway.  He  delivers  them  rather  with  the  dignity  of  a  giver  to 
ticketted  persons ;  analyzing  their  flavour  and  fragrance  with  a  learned 
dehcacy,  and  an  appeal  to  the  esoteric.  His  very  spelling  of  English  ia 
uncommon  and  theoretic.  And  as  if  poetry  were  not,  in  English,  a  suffi- 
ciently unpopular  dead  language,  he  has  had  recourse  to  writing  poetry  in 
Latin ;  with  dissertations  on  the  Latin  tongue,  to  fence  it  out  doubly  fi'om 
the  populace.     Odi  profanum  vulgua  et  arceo.*' 

In  a  private  note  to  me,  in  acknowledging  the  reception  of  a  copy 
of  my  one-act  tragedy  ("The  Death  of  Marlowe  ")  he  wrote, — "  I  had 
i*edd  it  before  with  greater  pleasure  than,"  &c. ;  but  nobody  must 
imagine  from  this  that  he  favoured  the  adoption  of  a  phonetic  system 
of  spelling;  rational  as  such  a  system  would  be.  As  to  the  word 
"redd,"  its  adoption  would  really  be  an  advantage. 

"  Mr.  Landor  is  classical  in  the  highest  sense.  His  conceptions  stand  out 
clearly  cut  and  fine,  in  a  magnitude  and  nobility  as  far  as  possible  removed 
from  the  small  and  sickly  vagueness  common  to  this  century  of  letters.  If 
he  seems  obscure  at  times  it  is  from  no  infirmity  or  inadequacy  of  thought 
or  word,  but  from  extreme  concentration  and  involution  in  brevity ;  for  a 
short  string  can  be  tied  in  a  knot  as  well  as  a  long  one.  He  can  be  tender^ 
as  the  strong  can  best  be ;  and  his  pathos,  when  it  comes,  is  profound. 
His  descriptions  are  full  and  startling;  his  thoughts  belf-produced  and 
b<^d ;  and  he  has  the  art  of  taking  a  common-place  under  a  new  aspect^ 
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and  of  leaving  the  Roman  brick,  marble.  In  marble,  indeed,  he  seems  to 
work ;  for  there  is  an  angularity  in  the  workmanship,  whether  of  prose  or 
verse,  which  the  very  exquislteness  of  the  polish  renders  more  conspicuous. 
You  may  complain,  too,  of  hearing  the  chisel ;  but  after  all  you  applaud  the 
work — it  is  a  work  well  done.  The  elaboration  produces  no  sense  of  heavi- 
ness ;  the  severity  of  the  outline  does  not  militate  against  beauty :  if  it  is  cold, 
it  is  also  noble ;  if  not  impidsive,  it  is  suggestive.  As  a  writer  of  Latin  poems 
he  ranks  with  our  most  successful  scholars  and  poets  ;  having  less  harmony 
and  majesty  than  Milton  had — when  he  aspired  to  that  species  of  *  Life  in 
Death  * — but  more  variety  and  freedom  of  utterance.  Mr.  Lander's  English 
prose  writings  possess  most  of  the  characteristics  of  his  poetry,  only  they  are 
more  perfect  in  their  class.  His  '  Pericles  and  Aspasia '  and  *  Pentameron ' 
are  books  for  the  world  and  for  all  time,  whenever  the  world  and  time  shall 
come  to  their  senses  about  them  ;  complete  in  beauty  of  sentiment  and 
subtlety  of  criticism.  His  general  style  is  highly  scholastic  and  elegant ; 
his  sentences  have  articulations,  if  such  an  expression  may  be  permitted,  of 
very  excellent  proportions.  And,  abounding  in  striking  images  and  thoughts, 
he  is  remarkable  for  making  clear  ground  there,  and  for  lifting  them,  like 
•  statues  to  pedestals,  where  they  may  be  seen  most  distinctly,  and  strike 
with  the  most  enduring,  though  often  the  most  gradual,  impression.  This 
is  the  case,  both  in  his  prose  works  and  his  poetry.  It  is  more  conspicuously 
true  of  some  of  his  smaller  poems,  which  for  quiet  classic  grace  and  tender- 
ness, and  exquisite  care  in  their  polish,  may  best  be  compared  with  beautiful 
cameos  and  vases  of  the  antique." 

There  are  two  of  Lander's  works  which  are  probably  known  to  less 
than  half-a-dozen  people  of  the  present  day.  One  of  them  is  entitled 
"  Poems  from  the  Arabic  and  Persian."  They  are  as  full  of  ornate 
fancy,  grace,  and  tenderness,  as  the  originals  from  which  they 
appeared  to  be  translated,  and  were  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
erudite  critical  notes,  likely  to  cause  much  searching  among  Oriental 
scholars.  And  the  search,  after  all,  was  certain  to  be  in  vain,  as  no 
such  poeins  really  existed  in  the  Ai'abic  or  Persian.  The  other 
brochure  was  "  A  Satire  upon  Satirists,"  a  copy  of  which  Mr.  Landor 
sent  to  me.  It  was  a  scathing  piece  of  heroic  verse,  and  a  brief 
extract  may,  perhaps,  be  given  at  the  close  of  this  scries. 

Allusion  having  been  made  to  Landor  with  reference  to  "iNapoleon 
the  First,"  an  extract  from  one  of  Miss  Barrett's  private  Letters  will 
prove  interesting  in  the  shape  of  a  fragment  of  literary  vengeance 
which  the  poet  bequeathed  to  the  Conqueror : — 

"Your"  [Life  of]  •**  Napoleon '  touched  me  very  much ;  and  what  I 
estimated  was  that  we  are  not  suffered  in  this,  as  in  some  other  animated 
narratives,  to  be  separated  from  our  higher  feelings  without  our  conscious- 
ness. I  like  the  tone  of  thought  distinguishable  through,  and  from,  the 
cannonading, — the  half  sarcasm  dropped,  as  unaware,  among  the  pscndo 
glories  which  are  the  subjects  of  description.  *The  dead  say  nothing.* 
There  are  fine  things,  too,  more  than  I  can  count,  particularly  with  the 
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book  out  of  sight.  The  Duke  d*Enghien*s  death  has  haunted  me,  with  the 
concluding  words  on  human  power — that  *  effluence  of  mortality  already 
beginning  to  decay.*  The  book's  fault  is  it*  inequality  of  style  ;  in  fact, 
that  you  didn*t  write  it  all ;  and  I  am  consistent  enough  not  to  complain 
of  that  Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Landor'svepigram  upon  Napoleon  ?  He  was. 
80  kind  as  to  give  it  to  me,  the  only  evening  I  ever  spent  in  his  company, — 
and  here  it  is  :-i-" 

Tii  7roT€f  'SatroXtoVf  ra   aa  irptara  kcu  varara  ypd^tL 
"Epya',  Xpopos  TtKPtav  oiftaTL  TtpTTOfuvos. 

Receiving  this  epigram  while  on  a  visit  with  a  mutual  lady-friend 
in  the  country,  I  requested  her  the  next  time  she  called  on  Misa. 
Barrett  to  hand  her  the  following  paraphrastic  translation, — 

•     Napoleon !  thy  deeds  beyond  compeers, 
Who  shall  write,  thrillingly  ?  — 
The  Father  of  Years  ! 

And — with  the  blood  of  children — willingly. 

Feeling  that  there  was  another  side  to  the  question,  I  requested 
the  same  lady  to  hand  also  another  epigram  to  the  fair  secluded 
classic, — 

Holy  Alliance  ! — Time  can  scarcely  tell 

To  heaven  or  hell, 
What  blood  and  treasure  sank  into  the  void 

Of  husht-up  night, 

For  "  Divine  Kight,"— 
Which  that  one  man  destroyed  ! 

This  subject  naturally  leads  to  recollections  of  the  first  great 
French  Revolution, — to  Carlyle's  wonderfully  graphic  work  on  that 
subject, — and  to  several  Lettera  from  Miss  Barrett  concerning  Carlyle, 
which  were  printed  in  the  critical  work  previously  mentioned.  But 
the  following  Letter  was  not  printed,  having  arrived  some  day.s 
too  late.  The  references  to  theological  dogmas  are  character- 
ised by  the  writer's  usual  independence  of  thought,  and  force  of 
expression : — 

**  It  is  impossible  to  part  from  this  subject  without  touching  upon  a  point 
of.it  we  have  already  glanced  at  by  an  illustrntiou,  when  we  said  that  his 
object  was  to  discover  the  sun,  and  not  to  specify  the  landscape.  He  is,  in 
fact,  somewhat  indefinite  in  his  ideas  of  *  faith '  and  *  truth.'  In  his  ardour 
for  the  quality  of  belief,  he  is  apt  to  separate  it  from  its  objects  ;  and 
although  in  the  remarks  on  tolerance  in  his  *  Hero  Worship'  he  guards 
himself  strongly  from  an  imputation  of  latitudinariauism,  yet  we  cannot 
say  but  that  he  sometimes  overleaps  his  own  fences,  and  sets  us  wondering 
whither  he  would  be  speeding.  This  is  the  occasion  of  some  di8(iuiet  to 
snch  of  his  readers  as  discern  with  any  clearness  that  the  truth  itself  is  a 
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more  excellent  thing  than  our  hd\^  in  the  truth ;  and  that,  d  frwri^ 
our  belief  doeg  not  make  the  iruHi.  But  it  is  the  efiect^  more  or  leai^  of 
every  abstraot  consideration  that  we  are  inclined  to  hold  the  abject  of 
abetraction  some  moments  longer  in  its  state  of  separation  and  analyais  than 
is  at  all  necessary  or  desirable.  And,  after  all,  the  right  way  of  viewing 
the  matter  is  that  Mr.  Oarlyle  intends  to  teaoh  us  something,  and  not 
everything ;  and  to  direct  us  to  a  particular  instrument,  and  not  to  direct 
us  in  its  specific  application.  It  would  be  a  strange  reproach  to  offer  to 
the  morning  star,  that  it  does  not  shine  in  the  evening. 

"  For  the  rest,  we  may  congratulate  Mr.  Carlyle  and  the  dawning  tine. 
We  have  observed  that  individual  genius  is  the  means  of  popular  advance- 
ment. A  man  of  genius  gives  a  thought  to  the  multitude,  and  the  multi- 
tude spread  it  out  as  far  as  it  will  go,  until  another  man  of  genius  brings 
another  thought,  which  attaches  itself  to  the  first,  because  all'  truth  is 
assimilative,  and  perhaps  even  reducible  to' that  monadity  of  wmch  Par- 
menides  discoursed.  Mr.  Carlyle  is  gradually  amassing  a  greater  reputation 
than  might  have  been  looked  for  at  the  hands  of  this  Polytechnic  age,  and 
ihas  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  jwith  his  living  eyes  the  outspread  of  his 
thought  among  nations.  '  That  this  Thought — the  ideas  of  this  prose  poet, 
should  make  way  with  sufficient  rapidity  for  him  to  live  to  see  the  progiesB, 
as  a  fact  full  of  hope  for  the  coming  age  ;  even  as  the  other  fact,  of  its  fiist 
channel  furrowing  America  (and  it  is  a  fact  that  Carlyle  was  generally  read 
there  before  he*  was  truly  recognized  in  his  own  land),  is  replete  with 
favourable  promise  for  that  great  country,  and  indicative  of  a  noble  love  of 
truth  in  it  passing  the  love  of  dollars." 

The  following  fraginient  of  a  Letter  was  not  intended  fdt  the 
work  previously  mentioned,  but  might  very  well  have  been  included 
in  it — although  I  should  have  proposed  here  and  there  to  intei-polate 
an  adverse  word  : — 

"  Fraomext. 

"  I  have  been  reading  Carlyle's  '  Past  and  Present'  There  is  nothing 
new  in  it,  even  of  Carlyleism — but  almost  everything  true.  *  But  tell  me, 
why  should  he  call  the  English  people  a  silent  people,  whose  epics  are  in 
cuitiony  and  whose  Shakespeare  and  Milton  are  mere  acddents  of  their  con- 
dition ?  Is  that  true  ]  Is  not  this  contrary — most  extremely,  to  truth  ? " 
[Indeed,  I  do  think  it  very  true.]  "  This  English  people — ^has  it  not  a 
nobler,  a  fuller,  a  more  abounding  and  various  literature  than  all  the  peoples 
of  the  earth,  *  past  or  present,*  dead  or  living,  all  except  one— the  Greek 
people  ?  It  is  '  fact,'  and  not  *  sham,'  that  our  literature  is  the  Aillest,  and 
noblest,  and  most  suggestive — do  you  not  think  so  I  I  wish  I  knew  l^lr. 
Carlyle,  to  look  in  his  face,  and  say,  *  We  are  a  most  singing  people — a 
most  eloquent  and  speechful  people — we  are  none  of  us  silent,  except  the 
imdertaker's  mutes, 

"  Most  truly  and  loquaciously  yours, 

"E.  R  Barrbtt." 

Had  I  been  challenged  so  stoutly — ^nay,  charged  home,  at  the 
point  of  the  pen — in  our  present  day,  I  should  certainly  haye  taken 
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Hide  with  Thomas  Carlyle.  By  a  ''Binging  peoplo'^  must  be  meaat 
-either  poets  qr  vocalists,  and  in  both  cases,  eqsecially  the  former,  the 
men  of  genius  have  always  been  exceptions.  We  all  know  how 
Shakespeare  and  Milton  were  regarded  in  their  own  day ;  and  if 
such  men  now  lived,  we  see  clearly  how  they  would  be  treated  by 
managers  of  theatres,  and  by  nearly  every  living  publisher — ^for  the 
good  business-reason  that  *'  they  wouldn't  selL"  Meantime  a  noble 
Duke  ^the  other  day  gave  £2,000  for  a  bull !  To  keep  up  our  breed. 
Most  cattle-spirited  and  praiseworthy,  of  course.  The  epics  in 
action,  alluded  to  by  Carlyle,  would  find  their  audience  in  the 
sedulous  readers  of  Abyssinian  wars,  and  Ashantee  wars, — not  to 
speak  of  the  insatiate  and  inexhaustible  readers  of  the  deeds  of  the 
"  hero  "  of  the  late  Tichbome  wars  I  For  speechful  eloquence,  are 
not  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Mr.  Bright  remarkable  exceptions  among 
English  people ; — Mr.  Gladstone  also,  standing  upon  a  waggon  for  a 
couple  of  hours  without  his  hat — and  allowed  by  twenty  thousand 
people  to  stand  thus  uncovered — on  a  pitiless  windy  day,  pouring 
out  *'  speech  "  like  any  *'  Christiom  child  " — who  shall  say  that  such 
things,  because  they  are  the  common  property  of  England,  are  the 
common  capacities  of  the  English  people  ?  As  to  "  silentness,"  even 
among  each  other,  does  not  everybody  know  this  at  home  and 
abroad  ? 

With  reference  to  Miss  Barrett's  claiming  for  us  so  fidl,  and  noble, 
and  varied  a  general  literature,  it  is  no  doubt  a  just  eulogy,  although 
one  might  demur  to  the  term  "suggestive,"  as  it  would  seem  far 
more  applicable  to  the  literature  of  Germany.  Yet,  again,  the 
€xcej)tio7i8  among  us  are  undoubted,  even  in  the  face  of  German 
idealities, — one  striking  instance  of  which,  among  many  that  could 
be  adduced,  will  be  manifest  when  I  place  before  the  reader  Miss 
Barrett's  suggestions  for  the  lyrical  drama  of  "  Psyche,"  previously 
mentioned. 

R  H.  HORNE. 


3  I  2 


THE   SPECULATIVE  METHOD. 


THE  distinction  between  the  Understanding  and  Reason  has  long 
been  recognized  among  Metaphysicians, — the.  Understanding 
being  the  faculty  by  which  tlie  mind  arranges  and  compares  the 
objects  given  by  observation  and  experience,  and  forms  concepts  (or 
notions)  by  the  operation  called  reflection, — Reason  being  the  power 
of  the  mind  ta  apprehend  Ideas,  by  grouping  together  the  notions 
supplied  to  it  by  the  labour  of  the  Understanding,  proceeding 
synthetically,  as  the  Understanding  proceeds  analytically.  Ideas 
are  not  the  product  of  the  mirvd,  they  are  the  component  elements 
of  the  mind  itself;  the  power  of  appreliending  them  is  poten- 
tially contained  in  the  mind,  and  to  become  conscious  of  them 
is  the  end  and  the  object  of  its  activity.  The  mind  only  knows 
by  the  means  of  ideas,  and  where  there  is  no  idea  there  is  no 
thought. 

In  the  pursuit  of  Truth  the  Ijuman  mind  can  only  be  guided 
by  the  autonomy  of  its  own  method,  and  can  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  no  other  method,  however  high  its  pretensions.  That 
method  is  Logic,  which  is  both  a  science  and  an  art,  and  is  the  only 
method  which  is  adequate  to  its  own  object.  Hegel  has  shown  how 
the  logic  of  intelligence  and  the  logic  of  the  physical  Cosmos  are  the 
same,  both  arc  parts  of  the  same  Universe,  and  the  Object  and  the 
Subject  World  have  one  general  logic  in  common.  All  science  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  physical  Cosmos  is  intelligible : 
faith  that  it  is  possible  to  understand  and  to  explain  the  phenomena 
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of  Nature,  sustains  the  scientific  man  in  his  laboui*s ;  the  most 
deteimined  of  Agnostics  is  compelled  to  be  inconsistent  by  a  rational 
necessity,  and  Science  is  slowly  evolved  in  the  self-pcBception  of 
Thought.  The  success  of  Science  in  explaining  some  of  the  natural 
phenomena  has  been  suflficiently  great  to  encourage  us  to  persevere 
in  our  work.  Now,  every  phenomenon  we  observe  has  a  real  and  an 
ideal  side,  or  what  might  be  called  a  tangible  and  an  intelligible 
element,  arid  it  is  the  intelligible  element  alone  which  our  mind  can 
assimilate,  and  which  contributes  to  expand  its  knowledge  and 
power.  After  every  experiment  in  the  laboratory  there  remains 
a  residuum,  an  imknown  quantity,  which  we  reserve  for  future 
investigation,  with  a  hope  that  it  may  not  always  remain  inexplicable. 
But  we  can  only  understand  what  is  intelligible,  and  we  can  only 
comprehend  what  is  comprehensible.  It  is  of  great  importance 
to  hold  fast  this  truism.  It  is  the  true  meaning  of  Aristotle's  pro- 
found saying,  that  reason  can  only  have  reason  for  its  object,  or  as 
Mr.  Lewes  has  recently  expressed  the  same  idea  in  a  more  popular 
form  in  his  "  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind,"  (p.  5),  "  No  problem  which 
is  in*ationally  stated  can  receive  a  rational  solution." 

The  mind  can  only  assimilate  the  intelligible,  the  logical  element 
in  each  phenomenon. 

Dtr  Geid  vnll  sick,  to  use  the  language  of  the  school  of  Hegel. 
The  mind  is  only  satisfied  when  it  recognizes  itself  in  the  process  of 
Nature,  and  not  till  Jhen. 

It  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  true  Science  to  endeavour  to  draw  a 
line  between  the  KnowabJe  and  Unknowable,  as  Positivists  and 
Agnostics  would  liave  us  do ;  that  line  cannot  be  drawn.  No 
dogmatic  division  can  be  set  up  between  the  legitimate  problems  of 
Science  and  the  problems  which  are  never  to  be  solved.  The 
Unknown  of  to-day  is  not  the  same  as  the  "  Unknowable  *'  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  Unknown  must  always  remain  the  problem  of 
Science,  and  siege  operations  to  reduce  it  to  transparent,  intelligible 
thought  must  be  unceasingly  carried  on.  It  has  been  grandly  said 
that  the  ideal  which  Science  pursues  is  the  conversion  of  the  whole 
Universe  into  Thought.  The  phenomena  of  Nature  are  either 
reducible  to  thought,  or  can  be  brought  into  harmony  with  thought, 
or  not,  but  we  can  only  test  thought  by  the  means  of  thought,  and 
consequently,  if  thought  be  originally  defective  it  can  never  trust 
the  results  of  its  own  inquiry  into  its  own  self  Hegel,  therefore, 
recommends  us  just  to  set  about  thinking  without  further  ado. 
And  that  advice  is  followed  in  practice  by  all  his  most  determined 
opponents  in  theory. 

The  active  mind  which  seeks  Logic  in  the  sequence  of  phenomena 
(or  in  other  words  which  seeks  itself)  can  never  rest  satisfied  with  a 
catalogue  of  disconnected  observations  collected  by  the  experimental 
method.     "  The  scientific  mind  can  find  no  repose  in  mere  registra- 
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tion  "  (Prof.  Tyndall).  And  Comte  himself  admits  that  our  ''  htsom^ 
d'idealite  "  requii*es  satisfaction. 

All  our  knowledge  begins  by  perception,  experience,  observation, 
and  reflection.  Then  comes  a  time,  amoDg  those  at  least  who  think 
at  all,  when  a  desire  to  establish  order,  and  to  find  the  bond  of  Unity 
in  DiveVsity,  takes  hold  of  us,  because  the  mind  is  compelled  by  its 
own  nature  and  in  obedience  to  its  own  laws,  to  seek  for  Unity  in 
the  variety  of  phenomena,  to  discover  what  is  permanent  in  the  midst 
of  change,  to  trace  effects  to  their. causes  and  to  reduce  these  causes 
to  the  fewest  possible  number ;  this  craving  the  speculative  method 
fteks  to  satisfy.  It  was  I  believe,  R  Rothe  who  said,  that  the 
speculative  method  seeks  to  imderstand  the  i/iiteymaZ  connection  of 
things,  while  the  experimental  method  obsen^es  their  external  rela* 
tions  to  each  other,  but  science  can  only  advance  by  the  co-operation 
of  both  methods.  "  In  alien  Wissenschaften  bedarf  die  Spekulatioa 
des  empirisch  gegebenen  Stoffes,  und  die  Empiric  der  spekulativen 
Beseelung.** — (Uberwegs's  "  Logic") 

Careful  and  laborious  observation  of  facts  is  obviously  the  first 
condition  of  Knowledge,  but  these  facts  when  grouped,  derive  the 
ideal  character  which  alone  raises  them  to  the  dignity  of  sciences, 
from  intellectual  labour,  from  thought,  which  imparts  to  them  all 
their  value  by  connecting  their  disjoined  fragments.  And  this  result 
is  obtained  by  another  method  than  the  experimental  method. 

^  "  The  vocation  of  the  true  experimentalist  may  be  defined  as  the  con- 
tinued exercise  of  spiritual  insight,  and  its  incessant  correction  and  realiza- 
tion. His  experiments  constitute  a  body,  of  which  his  purified  intuitions 
are  as  it  were  the  soul.*' — Tyndall,  "  Fragments  of  Science,"  p.  111. 

The  exclusive  Empiricist,  who  denies  that  there  can  be  any  other 
starting  point  but  experience  alone,  is  under  a  delusion,  since  he 
stalls  with  an  assumption  which  he  has  not  derived  from  experience. 
It  is  a  delusion  that  ideas  are  dispensed  with  in  the  experimental 
method,  ideas  are  the  starting  point  and  the  end  of  all  true  science, 
and  they  ai-e  supplied  to  the  collected  observations,  from  within,  by 
the  laws  of  thought. 

The  great  difficulty  which  besets  the  labours  of  the  speculative 
thinker  is  the  imperfection  and  inaccuracy  of  our  philosophical 
terminology.  In  that  respect  the  Germans — whose  scientific  language 
has  been  carefully  elaborated  during  a  century  by  an  imintemipted 
succession  of  patient  thinkers — ^have  a  great  advantage  over  us, 
though  it  must  be  admitted,  the  barbarous  jargon  of  Hegel  has 
not  been  improved  by  his  disciples,  who  for  the  greater  part  are 
content  to  repeat  vei'ha  Tnagiatri. 

The  speculative  metaphysician  is  obliged  to  reason  m^itally,  and 
then  to  seek  for  words  which  will  express  the  result  of  his  reasoning, 
in  a  language  originally  formed  for  other  purposes,  and  doubt  is  cast 
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by  those  who  have  no  aptitude  for  this  intellectual  labour  whether  it- 
is  possible  to  reason  mentally  without  having  words  in  the  mind  at 
our  command,  which  .  accurately  represent  the  subject  of  our 
reasoning.  Notions,  in  order  to  become  distinct  and  clear,  must  b^ 
defined,  but  if  language  is  impotent  adequately  to  express  new  ideas,, 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  these  ideas  are  grounded  on  illusions. 

We  feel  instinctively  when  we  begin  to  observe,  that  the  Universe 
is  a  system — ^that  is  to  say,  that  the  parts  which  compose  the  Universe 
form  oile  organic  total,  and  the  progress  of  knowledge  confirms  the 
truth  of  this  belief.  The  speculative  method  which  is  intent  only  on 
the  intelligible  side  of  phenomena,  must  therefore  be  systematic,  it 
must  result  in  thoughts  which  form  arecworwd  qrstem,  in  ideas  which 
are  led  up  to  by  those  which  come  before  them,  and  which  by  the 
process  of  thought  and  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind  we  are 
carried  on  into  connecting  by  logical  necessity  with  other  ideas,  not 
originally  contained  in  them,  but  flowing  from  them,  by  the  process, 
of  thought,  moving  in  obedience  to  its  own  laws. 

A  speculative  system  can  never  pretend  to  be  anything  but  a 
hypothesis,  an  approximate  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  Universe, 
but,  afi  was  said  above,  it  supplies  an  imperative  want  of  the  human 
mind.  The  many  disastrous  wrecks  which  strew  the  path  of 
metaphysical  science  have  brought  the  speculative  method  into 
discredit,  but  no  warnings  against  the  futility  of  constructing  new 
hypotheses  will  stop  the  human  mind  in  its  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
and  in  its  desire  to  explain  and  to  understand.  It  is  a  common 
popular  prejudice  that  the  speculative  metaphysician  proceeds  with  a 
superb  indifference  to  facts,  and  the  extravagance  of  many  specula- 
tive thinkers  has  done  much  to  confirm  this  prejudice.  "  Tant  pis 
pour  lee  faits  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  metaphysician's, 
motto.  But  the  mistakes  of  individuals  prove  nothing  against  the 
speculative  method  itself.  Mistaken  inductions  have  notunfrequently 
been  based  on  the  experimental  method. 

And  I  here  wish  to  warn  against  another  popular  delusion :  that 
questions,  namely,  such  as  whether  the  axioms  of  geometry  or  the 
principles  of  arithmetic,  hold  good  in  every  part  of  the  Universe, 
are  subjects  fit  to  occupy  speculative  metaphysicians.  Faradoxei^  of 
this  l^ind,  by  which  some  thinkers  so-called  seek  to  show  greater 
depth  or  superior  originality,  have  nothing  in  cominon  with  healthy 
science  or  sound  logical  speculati\'e  method ;  an  inquiry,  for 
example,  whether  two  parallel  lines  may  not  meet  under  certain 
conditions  or  enclose  a  space  on  some  distant  planets,  beloi^  to  the 
same'  order  as  the  subjects  of  disputation  in  the  Mediaeval  Schools, 
such  as  whether  angels  could  live  in  vacuo;  and  I  repeat  with  Mr. 
Lewes,  that  no  question  can  receive  a  rational  answer  which  hms  been 
irrationally  asked.  A  long  and  legitimate  leaction  against  the 
excesses  of  metaphysical  speculation  in  the  natural  sciences,  without 
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the  indispensable  correction  of  experience  and  observation,  follbwed 
the  publication  of  Oken's  "  Philosophy  of  Nature." 

It  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  observe  how  often  the  most 
determined  disbelievers  in  the  speculative  method  unconsciously 
make  use  of  words  which  derive  theii-  only  meaning  from  the  labours 
of  speculative  thinkers,  and  have  become  generally  current  in  the 
language  of  science.  On  a  previous  occasion,  for  e^cample,  I  pointed 
out  how  Professor  Huxley  spoke  of  "  the  'potential  existence  of  the 
world  in  the  primitive  nebulosity,''  *  a  purely  speculative  idea, 
which  hajs  not  been  obtained  by  the  empirical  method.  It  would 
be  easy  to  add  other  examples. 

The  most  consistent  supportei-s  of  the  experimental  method  are 
constantly  compelled  to  do  homage  to  the  speculative  method, 
because  without  it  their  labours  would  be  wanting  in  that  intelligible, 
ideal  element  which  alone  gives  them  the  chiiracter  of  sciences.  I 
may  quote  Dr.  Carpenter's  words  from  his  Address  to  the  British 
Association  at  Brighton  : — "  While  the  instincts  of  humanity  and  the 
profoundest  researches  of  philosophy  alike  point  to  mind  as  the  one 
and  only  source  of  power,  it  is  the  high  prerogative  of  science  to 
demonstrate  the  Unity  of  the  Power  which  is  operating  through  the 
limitless  extent  of  the  universe."  Or  the  following  striking  passage 
from  Professor  Huxley's  Essays  (p.  347) : — "  If  I  were  compelled  to 
choose  between  absolute 'materialism  and  absolute  idealism,  I  should 
feel  compelled  to  accept  the  latter  alternative." 

Professor  Tyndall  in  his  "  Fragments  of  Science "  has  described 
and  acknowledged  the  necessity  of  the  Speculative!  method,  though 
unfortunately  without  much  logical  accuracy ;  and  by  employing  the 
word  hnagination  to  define  it,  he  has  done  much  to  confirm  the 
popular  error  that  arbitrary  conjecture  and  poetic  fancy  are  the  same 
as  Speculative  method.  The  speculating  metaphysician  is  bound  above 
all  to  keep  his  imagination  under  severe  control  and  not  to  permit  his 
fancy  to  run  away  with  him,  and  it  is  the  frequent  neglect  of  this 
salutary  rule  that  has  brought  the  speculative  method  into  disrepute. 

"  It  was  found,"  says  Professor  Tyndall,  (p.  73)  : — 

"That  the  mind  of  man  had  the  power  of  penetrating  far  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  his  five  senses  ;  that  tlie  things  which  are  seen  in  the  material 
world  depend  for  their  action  upon  things  unseen ;  in  short,  that  besides 
the  phenomena  which  address  the  senses  there  arc  laws,  and  principles,  and 
processes  which  do  not  address  the  senses  at  all,  but  wliich  must  be,  and 
can  be,  spiritually  discerned. 

"Bounded  by  co-operant  reason,  imagination  becomes  the  mightiest 
instrument  of  the  physical  discoverer  ;  '*  (p.  131)  "  there  is  in  the  human 
intellect  a  power  of  expansion — I  might  almost  call  it  a  power  of  creation — 
which  is  brought  into  play  by  the  simple  brooding  over  facts." 

That  Professor  Tyndall  admits  and  understands  the  Objective 
Logic  of  the  Universe  in  the  Hegelian  sense  is  evident  fi-om  the 
following  passage  (p.  62) : — 

*  Contemporary  Review,  Jnne,  1871,  p.  847. 
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"  What  is  it  that  binds  the  consequent  with  its  antecedent  in  Nature  ? 
The  true  scientific  intellect  can  never  attain  rest  until  it  reaches  il^  forces 
by  which  the  observed  succession  is  produced.  .  .  .  Not  until  this 
relation  between  fm-ces  and  phenomena  has  been  established  is  the  law  of 
reason  rendered  concentric  tolth  tite  law  of  Nature^  and  not  until  this  is 
e£fected  does  the  mind  of  the  scientific  philosopher  rest  in  peace." 

Every  student  of  Hegel  will  recognize  in  the  passage  I  have  just 
quoted,  the  doctrine  of  the  Master,  and  the  forces  of  which  the 
Professor  speaks  will  never  give  rest  to  the  scientific  intellect,  if  they 
be  not  intelligible  forces, — that  is  to  say,  Ideas  in  the  sense  of  Plato 
and  of  Hegel. 

"  lo  veggio  ben  che  giammai  non  si  sazzia 
Nostro  intelletto,  se  il  Ver  non  lo  illustra, 
Di  fuor  dal  qual  nessun  vero  si  spazia, 
Posasi  in  esso,  come  fiera  in  lustra, 
Tosto  che  giunto  Tha  :  e  giugner  puollo  ; 
Sc  non,  ciascun  disio  sarebbe  frustra." 

Dante,  "Paradise,"  iv.,  \2L 

The  same  feeling  was  not  unknown  to  the  Ancients  : — 

"  Hajc  tractanti  animo  existit  ilia  a  Deo  Delphis  prajcepta  cognitio,  ut 
ipsa  se  mens  agnoscat  conjunctamque  cum  divina  mente  se  sentiat,  ex  quo 
insatiabili  gaudio  completur.'' 

Cicero,  "  Tusc."  v.  25. 

One  more  passage  from  Professor  TyndalPs  "  Fragments  of  Science" 
will  suffice,  I  believe,  to  show  the  unconscious  Hegelianism  which 
pervades  his  Essays.  Quoting  Hegers  •  theory  of  Idean,  at  second 
hand,  he  says  (p.  113): — 

"It  was  the  American  Emerson,  I  think,- who  said  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  state  any  truth  strongly  without  apparent  injustice  to  some 
other  truth.  Truth  is  often  of  a  dual  character,  taking  the  form  of  a 
magnet  with  two  poles ;  and  many  of  the  differences  which  agitate  the 
thinking  part  of  mankind  are  to  bo  traced  to  the  exclusiveness  with  which 
partisan  reasoners  dwell  upon  one-half  of  the  duality  in  forgetfuluess  of  the 
other.  The  proper  course  appears  to  be  to  state  both  halves  strongly,  and 
allow  each  Its  fair  shai'e  in  the  formation  of  resultant  conviction." 

Mr.  Lewes,  after  spending  many  years  of  his  life  in  waming  men 
against  the  study  of  metaphysical  problems  as  "idle  and  mis- 
chievous," has  now  discarded  "  the  cardinal  position  of  the  Positive 
Philosophy,"  which  he  finds  to  be  arbitrary  and  injudicious  ("  Prob- 
lems of  Life  and  Mind,*'  p.  62),  and  has  adopted  the  Objective 
Logic  of  Hegel  (p.  73).  That  so  fervent  a  Comtist  should  have  been 
able  to  extricate  himself  from  an  untenable  position,  through  the 
course  of  his  own  studies,  is  certainly  an  interesting  occurrence  in 
the  development  of  the  English  school  of  metaphysics. 

"  I  propose  to  show,"  says  Mr.  Lewes  (p.  o) : — 

"  That  metaphysical  problems  have,  rationally,  no  other  difficulties  than 
those  which  beset  all  problems ;  and  when  soientificidly  treated  they  are 
capable  of  solutions  not  less  satisfactory  and  certain  than  those  of  physics. 
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^'Should  these  pages  fall  into  the  hands  of  readers  who  on  former  ooca- 
aions  have  given  me  their  attention,  they  will  doubtless  feel  some  suipriw 
at  this  announcement  of  my  present  aim.  I  may  seem  here  to  be  unsaying 
what  it  has  been  the  chief  purpose  of  my  labours  to  enforce.  But  this  is 
not  really  so.  I  have,  incked  incessantly,  for  some  thirty  years,  tried  to 
dissuade  men  from  wasting  precious  energies  on  insoluble  problems  \  that 
purpose  still  animates  my  efforts.  But,  although  formerly  I  regarded 
problems  as  insoluble  which  I  now  hold  to  be  soluble,  there  has  been  no 
other  change  than  this,  that  I  now  see  how  problems  which  were  inaolaUe 
by  the  Methods  then  in  use,  are  soluble  by  the  Method  of  Science.  This 
is  not  a  retreat  but  a  change  of  front." 

This  is  more  than  a  change  of  front. 

Mr.  Lewes  honestly  admits  that  during  thirty  years  he  has  given 
his  readei-s  unsound  advice,  and  that  ''  the  cardinal  position  of  the 
Positive  philosophy  '*  is  untenable.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  wish  to 
exult  over  Mr.  Lewes'  candid  admission.  Every  student  of  philosophy 
knows  at  what  price  alone  Truth  can  be  pursued,  and  by  the 
frank  surrender  of  what  the  Germans  call  an  "  Uberwundener  Stand- 
punkt "  Mr.  Lewes  has  given  proof  that  he  possessed  one  of  the  first 
viitues  of  a  philosopher. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  at  length  the  following  eloquent 
passage  from  the  "  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind)"  in  support  of  the 
views  I  have  advanced  : — 

'^  It  is  surely  more  philosophical  to  bring  metaphysical  problems  under 
the  same  speculative  conditions  as  all  other  problems  than  to  exclude  them 
altogether,  since  our  ignoring  them  will  not  extirpate  them.  The  problems 
exist  and  form  obstacles  to  research.  Speculative  minds  cannot  resist  the 
fascination  of  metaphysics,  even  when  forced  to  admit  that  its  inquiries  are 
hopeless.  This  fact  must  be  taken  into  account,  Since  it  makes  refutation 
powerless.  .  .  .  Contempt,  ridicule,  argument,  are  all  in  vain  against 
tendencies  towards  metaphysical  speculation.  .  .  .  Although  its 
doctrines  have  become  a  scoff  (except  among  the  valiant  few)  its  Method  still 
survives,  still  prompts  to  renewed  research,  and  still  misleads  some  men  of 
science.  In  vain  History  points  to  the  unequivocal  failure  of  twenty  centuries ; 
the  metaphysician  admits  the  fact,  but  appeals  to  History  in  proof  of  the 
persistent  passion  wliich  no  failure  can  dismay,  and  hence  draws  confidence 
in  ultimate  success.  A  cause  which  is  vigorous  after  centuries  of  defeat  is 
a  cause  baffled,  but  not  hopeless,  beaten  but  not  subdued.  The  ranks  of 
its  army  may  be  thinned,  its  banners  torn  and  mud-stained,  but  the 
indomitable  energy  breaks  out  anew,  and  the  fight  is  continued.  Nay- 
instructive  £nct ! — even  some  great  captains  of  Science,  while  standing  oo 
triumphal  cars  in  the  presence  of  applauding  crowds,  are  ever  and  anco 
seen  to  cast  lingering  glances  at  those  dark  avenues  of  forbidden  research, 
and  are  stung  by  secret  misgivings  lest  after  all  those  avenues  should  not 
be  issueless,  but  might  some  day  open  on  a  grander  plain.  They  are  not 
quite  at  ease  in  the  suspicion  that  other  minds,  confessedly  of  splendid 
powers,  can  deliberately  relinquish  the  certain  glories  of  scientific  labour  £or 
the  nebulous  splendours  of  Metaphysics.  They  are  not  quite  at  ease  lett 
what  to  their  unaided  vision  now  appears  a  nebula  may  not  one  day  oy 
aided  vision  resolve  itself  into  stars." 

Observation  shows  that  most  men,  even  those  whose  studies  have 
led  them  to  take  an  interest  in  the  problems  of  metaphysics,  find  an 
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insuperable  difficulty  in  understanding  that,  in  proceeding  by  the 
speculative  method,  spiritual  facts  must  be  spiritually  discerned,  and 
that  the  ideal  side  of  the  world  has  no  material  existence  whatsoever. 
This  arises  from  the  natural  habit  of  the  human  mind  to  attempt  to 
facilitate  the  conception  of  abstract  ideas  by  assimilating  them  to 
images  taken  from  the  sensible  world.  The  Germans  call  this 
tendency  Voi'stellutig.  It  is  an  endeavour  to  form  some  picture, 
some  representation  taken  from  the  analogy  of  our  experience,  an 
attempt  to  embody  an  idea  in  a  visible  form,  a  form  which  shall  be 
visible,  at  least,  to  the  eye  of  imagination,  to  help  ourselves  in 
forming  an  image  of  that  which  by  its  nature  can  only  be  thought. 
Bather  than  admit  that  the  mind  lias  no  material  existence,  we 
conceive  the  spirit  to  be  an  unknoyna,  imponderable  substance,  to 
which  we  ascribe  the  functions  and  faculties  of  the  human  soul. 
The  progress  of  the  natural  sciences  is  incessantly  undermining  this 
mode  of  conceiving  the  spirit,  but  we  cling  to  it  with  desperate 
tenacity,  feariAg  to  be  led  either  into  "  soul  destroying  materialism,*' 
or  else  into  a  vacuum  in  which  all  life  and  all  thought  will  be  impos- 
sible,— whereas  in  truth  it  is  only  a  materialistic  conception  of  Mind 
we  are  asked  to  surrender.  The  spirit  is  nothing  but  actus  purus, 
as  the  Schoolmen  say.  But  this  we  will  not  admit,  because  we 
feel  as  if  the  ground  were  giving  way  under  our  feet.  From  this 
dilemma  there  is  no  issue,  until  we  get  to  a  clear  and  distinct  under* 
standing  that  the  ideal  side  of  Nature  has  no  material  existence 
whatever,  that  the  existence  of  thought  can  only  be  proved  by 
thinking,  that  the  contents  of  the  mind  are  not  physical,  and  that 
spiritual  facts  must  be  spiritually  discerned  by  the  speculative 
method,  which  is  the  self-perception  of  thought. 

Abthur  Bussell. 
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THERE  is  a  strong  fascination  about  political  jouraalism.  Its 
immediate  and  almost  visible  effect  upon  public  opinion,  the 
scope  which  it  affords  for  that  keen  epigrammatic  style  in  whicli 
most  lovers  of  composition  for  its  own  sake  take  delight,  the  mysterj* 
in  wliich  it  is  enshrouded,  and  the  sense  of  power  which  it  imparts, 
constitute  very  potent  attractions,  the  charm  of  which  has  been 
acknowledged  by  some  of  the  gi'eatest  writers  in  the  language.  To 
see  one's  own  article  reflected  in  the  face  of  the  man  to  whom 
one  sits  opposite  in  the  railway,  to  hear  it  summarized  at  a  dinner 
party,  or  pUigiarized  in  a  Parliamentary  debate,  is  a  subtle  and 
intoxicating  kind  of  flattery  which  even  actoi*s  never  taste  :  for  since 
none  of  his  critics  can  possibly  be  aware  of  the  authorship,  the 
journalist  knows  it,  is  disinterested.  It  is  strange  tliat  in  spite  of  all 
this,  in  spite,  too,  of  such  names  in  journalism  as  Swift,  Addison, 
Bolingbroke,  Fielding,  Burke,  Junius,  Canning,  Fonblanque,  Giffiird, 
Thackeray,  journalism  is  not  a  calling  which  commends  itself  to  the 
upper  classes  of  society.  The  feeling  which  still  exists  upon  the 
subject  is  admirably  described  in  one  of  Mr.  TroUope's  novels,  *'  He 
Knew  he  was  Right."  And  though  Sir  Marmaduke  Rowley  may  be 
considered  a  foolish  old  man  who  did  not  know  what  the  best 
intellectual  society  thinks  upon  the  subject,  that  was  not  the  case 
with  another  character  in  the  story,  his  son-in-law  Trevelyan.  Nor, 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  is  there  much  difference  of  opinion  about  it,  either 
in  the  higher  or  lower  sti-atum  of  what  is  called  good  society. 
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The  prejudice,  we  own,  is  waxing  fainter.  But  it  is  evenly  dis- 
tributed. It  is  not  felt  less  strongly  by  a  literary  peer  than  it  is  by 
a  fox-hunting  squire.  And  the  prejudice  and  the  profession  act  and 
react  upon  each  other.  There  is  much, I  am  sorry  to  say  in  the 
latter  which  partially  justifies  the  former,  while  the  existence  of  the 
former  is  partially  responsible  for  the  latter.  The  prejudice  keeps 
men  out  of  journalism  who  would  adorn  and  elevate  it,  and  then 
tliose  who  disseminate  the  prejudice  complain  of  the  absence  of  the 
men.  That  journalism  is  slowly  but  surely  rising  into  a  much  better 
social  position  than  it  has  occupied  for  the  last  hundred  years,  I 
sincerely  believe.  But  its  position  even  for  the  last  twenty  has  beea 
anything  but  satisfactory ;  though  it  is  not  altogether  an  unwelcome 
reflection  that  those  who  have  been  the  chief  oflfenders  have  also 
been  the  chief  sufferei-s. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  from  which  modern  journalism  dates, 
and  for  many  years  afterwards,  the  press  was  on  the  Tory  side. 
Addison  and  Steele  were  no  match  for  Swift :  nor  did  the  reign  of 
George  the  Second  yield  any  one  who  could  pretend  .to  cope  with  St. 
John,  Arbuthnot,  and  Pulteney.  With  the  reign  of  George  the  Third 
the  tide  began  to  turn.  Wilkes,  Francis,  and  Burke — ^for  Johnson  we 
can  scarcely  call  a  journalist — were  heavier  metal  than  anything  the 
Tories  could  produce,  though  no  doubt  in  lighter  composition  the 
superiority  was  the  other  way.  >Tlie  Anti- Jacobin  is  almost  a  classic; 
the  RoUiad  is  almost  forgotten.  But  with  this  exception  the  literary 
preponderance  of  the  Wliigs,  fostered  to  a  large  extent  by  the 
patronage  of  Holland  House,  has  been  upon  the  whole  sustained 
down  to  the  present  day.  Among  the  quarterly  publications  of  the 
century,  one  only  has  been  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Toryism. 
Among  the  monthly  magazines,  Blaclcivood  and  Fraser  for  a  time 
maintained  the  superiority.  But  Blackwood  now  stands  alone.  Among 
the  weekly  and  daily  journals,  the  Morniivj  ChnmUie,  the  ExaTainer, 
and  the  Spectator  were  facile  pHncijics.  JoJin  Bull  of  course  was 
very  good :  but  not  so  good  as  its  contemporaries :  less  scholarly, 
cultivateil,  and  polite.  During  the  government  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
the  Ti/me8  befriended  the  Conservatives.  And  at  an  earlier  period 
the  Standard^  edited  by  Dr.  Giffard,  a  strong  Anti-Catholic  journal, 
was  vigorou.sly  written.  But  there  could  be  no  question  which  party 
on  the  whole  bore  off  the  palm  in  journalism.  Nor  can  it  be  said 
that  at  the  present  moment  there  is  any  great  change  in  the  relative 
merits  of  the  two.  As  I  shall  presently  proceed  to  show,  the 
Conservative  Press  has  of  late  yeai-s  been  unduly,  perhaps  by  some 
imgratefully,  depreciated.  But  the  conductors  of  it  will  scarcely  feel 
aggrieved  with  me  for  saying  that  it  is  still  deficient  in. materials 
which  it  has  never  attempted  to  supply. 

The  recent  revolution  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Tory  Party  naturally 
draws  one  into  thinking  of  its  relations  with  the  public  press.     The 
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Party  up  to  the  present  time  has  received  the  most  valuable 
assistance  from  newspapers  which  call  themselves  Liberal.  But 
that  assistance  was  confined  to  perpetual  castigation  of  their  rivals ; 
and  it  was  impossible  not  to  observe  the  ostentatious  avoidance  of 
anything  like  a  word  of  approval  for  the  Conservatives  themselves, 
which  distinguished  the  able  leading  articles  of  the  Fall  Mall 
Gazette,  The  Times  likewise  coupled  its  censures  of  the  late 
Government  with  many  a  side-long  sneer  at  the  expense  of  the 
Opposition.  Still,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  the  repeated 
blows  of  the  club  produced  a  far  greater  effect  than  the  occasional 
application  of  the  toe.  And  people  naturally  reasoned  that  journals 
conducted  by  men  of  sense  and  responsibility,  would  not  con- 
tribute to  the  destruction  of  one  Government  unless  they  thought 
that  adequate  materials  existed  for  the  formation  of  another.  Con- 
sequently the  indirect  support  which  these  journals  afforded  to 
the  Tories  was  enormous,  and  could  not  fail  to  eclipse  what  they 
received  from  their  avowed  organs.  This  result  was  only  in  a  minor 
degree  attributable  to  any  difference  of  ability  exhibited  by  their 
respective  articles.  It  was  the  spontaneous  desertion  of  the  Liberal 
Government  by  a  journal  of  indisputable  liberality  like  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  which  created  the  most  powerful  sensation.  It  was  the 
moral  effect  of  this  change  rather  than  the  literary  effect  of  political 
essays,  great  and  well  merited  as  it  was,  which  was  really  most 
damaging  to  ministers.  And  it  was  impossible,  of  course,  for  the 
Tory  Press  to  exercise  this  particular  kind  of  influence  had  Burke, 
Junius,  and  Macaulay  risen  from  the  dead  to  write  it.  But  the 
question  must  occur  to  everyone  who  thinks  upon  the  subject,  to 
what  extent  and  upon  what  terms  this  support  is  to  be  expected  in 
future.  The  Tim^s,  indeed,  as  far  as  parties  are  concerned,  is  the 
Bishop  of  the  Press,  and  gives  an  independent  support  to  the 
ministei-s  of  the  Crown,  be  they  blue,  green,  or  yellow.  Still  like 
the  occupants  of  the  Right  Reverend  Bench,  it  is  but  human,  and 
has,  like  them,  its  peculiar  passions  and  predilections,  which  it  can 
only  be  expected  to  subordinate  to  the  public  good  within  reasonable 
limits.  As  these  predilections,  like  the  principles  on  which  th^  JSatan- 
swill  Gazette  was  conducted,  are  "decidedly  buff,"  the  Tory  Party  must 
remember  that  in  all  the  praise  which  the  Times  may  bestow  upon 
their  new  Government,  it  is  doing  force  to  its  own  inclinations  ;  and 
that  its  friendship  cannot  be  expected  to  bear  the  weight  of  any 
great  strain.  The  Times,  in  fact,  will  afford  to  the  Conservative 
Government  the  same  kind  of  assistance  which  a  manufacturing 
member  once  promised  to  Lord  Melbourne.  He  undertook  to 
support  him  on  all  popular  questions.  "  But  what  I  want,"  said  his 
lordship,  "  are  men  who  will  support  me  on  all  unpopular  questiona** 
This  kind  of  friend  the  Tories  will  not  find  in  the  Times,  Will  they 
find  it  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  ?     I  write  without  the  slightest 
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information,  direct  or  indirect,  with  r^ard  to  the  intentions  of  that 
Journal;  whether  having  accomplished  its   object  and  overthrown 
the  late  dynasty,  it  will  take  the  oaths  to  the  new  one  and  settle 
down  into  a  loyal  subject;  whether  having  found  the  sport  of  cabinet 
killing  so  exciting  and  popular,  it  will,  after  a  decent  interval, — a  kind 
of  "close  time"  for  political  game, — ^resume  its  double  barrel,  and  proceed 
to  knock  about  the  Tories ;  or  whether  it  will  essay  that  most  difficult 
of  all  pai-ts  for  public  writers  to  sustain,  a  purely  critical  attitude, 
and  discuss  every  question  on  its  merits  without  reference  to  Trojan 
or  Tyrian. — Which  of  these  courses  it  may  contemplate,  if  it-con- 
temf^tes  any,   I   say   again  that   I   have   no  means  of  judging, 
founded  on  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  its  present  views.     But 
this  much  may  be  said,  that  a  Journal  which  claims  to  represent  a 
highly  intellectual  political  creed,  which  had  too  nice  a  stomach  for 
the  policy  of  its  own  party,  which  will  not  stoop  to  the  compromises 
or  endure  the  blunders  which  no  Grovemment  can  avoid,  is  not  likely 
very   long  to  remain   the  friend  of  any.     I  would  not,  therefore, 
recommend  the  Tory  Party  to  build  on  the  past  support  which  they 
.  have  received  from  the  Pall  Mali  Gazette,     If  they  lean  upon  the 
staff  of  that  journal,  ten  to  one  but  it  will  go  into  their  hand  and 
pierce  it.     And  here  I  must  hasten  to  say  that  I  mean  no  slur  on 
the  candour  and  straightforwardness  of  that  excellent  newspaper. 
I  mean  exactly  the  reverse.     I  mean  that  the  Tory  Party  may 
possibly  have  mistaken  its  alacrity  in  attacking  Mr.  Gladstone  for 
willingness  to  support  itself;  whereas  the  greater  probability  is  that 
it  will  adhere  if  it  can  to  the  part  of  a  simple  censor,  and  regard  all 
official  persons  as  prinid  facie  objects  of  suspicion.     Supposing  it 
possible  to   maintain  'this   attitude,  and  discharge  these   functions 
without  any  unconscious  bias  to  one  side  or  the  other,  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  it  done.     And  certainly  there  can  be  no  question  about 
the  perfect  honesty,  as  well  as  the  true  dignity,  belonging  to  the 
position.     The  drift  of  these  remarks  will  probably  ere  this  have 
become  visible.     What  is  meant  is,  that  if  the  Tory  Party  is  to  rely 
for  support  at  all  on  the  countenance  of  the  press,  it  must  rely  in 
the  long  run  on  its  own.     And  this  being  granted,  the  sources  of  its 
Alleged  inferiority,  and  the  best  means  of  removing  it,  is  a  subject 
which  ought  to  be,  if  it  is  not,  of  paramount  importance  and  interest 
to  all  who,  liUe  the  present  writer,  call  themselves  Torie&     I  say  its 
^Ueged  inferiority,  because  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  half  so  bad  as 
it  is  painted ;  that  it  is  due  rather  to   sins  of  omission  than  of 
commission ;  that  \^hat  it  at  present  undertakes  to  do,  it  does  well ; 
and  that  where  it  fails  is  in  leaving  ground  uncovered  which  ought 
to  be  occupied,  which  on  the  Liberal  side  is  occupied,  and  which, 
at  the  same  time,  is  more  important  to   Conservatives  than  to 
Liberals.     The  inquiry,  raoreoyer,  on  which  I  propose  to  enter  is 
<me  of  great  public,  as  well  as  of  nierely  party,  interest.    Journalism 
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is  a  branch  of  literature  ;  and  as  a  mere  piece  of  literary  history,  its 
fortunes  possess  national » significance.  The  neglect,  moreover,  of 
political  journalism,  if  neglect  there  be,  by  a  great  political  party, 
will  probably  be  found  to  be  connected  with  traits  of  national 
character  and  the  influence  of  particular  Iiabits,  which  deserve 
attention  and  reward  it.  Last,  J)ut  not  least,  the  inquiry  may 
perhaps  help  us  in  calculating  the  probable  depth  and  duration  of 
that  great  political  change  which  the  country  has  undoubtedly 
undergone^ 

The  first  reflection  which  strikes  one  upon  approaching  the  subject 
is  this, namely, that  popular  opinion  and  a  strong  press  are  of  necessity 
almost  inseparable.  You  need  not  trouble  yourself,  we  maybe  told, with 
any  elaborate  investigation.     If  the  Tories  represent  public  opinion, 
the  public  press  will  speedily  represent  the  Tories.     That  is  a  fair 
test  of  the  Conservative  re-action.    If  there  is  a  genuine  and  healthy 
ConseiTative  opinion  circulating  in  the  veins  of  society,  it  will  show 
itself  in  the  press,  as  certainly  as  the  sap  which  creeps  through  the 
branches  of  the  tree  shows  itself  in  the  buds.     Leave  the  thing  to 
Nature.    You  will  soon  know.     A  mere  hot-house  Tory  Press  will  do 
more  harm  than  good,  for  it  will  only  reveal  the  natural  poverty  of 
the  soil.    There  is  force  in  these  remarks,  no  doubt     Ex  n\h\lo  nUiil 
Jit.     If  there  is  no  Conservatism  in  the  people  it  cannot  very  well 
come  out  of  the  people.      But  the  converse  proposition   is  not, 
perhaps,  equally  true,  namely,  that  if  no  Consei-vatism  comes  out 
of  the  people,  therefore  there  is  none  in  them.      There  may  \)e  a 
good  'deal  of  opinion  which  is  only  so  much  wasted  force  for  want  of 
somebod}'  or  something  to  condense,  regulate,  and  direct  it.     And 
Conservatism  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  less  enterprising  and  less 
prone  to  self-assertion  than  Liberalism.      I   am   not,  I  think,  far 
wrong  in  suggesting  that,  whereas  the  latter  creed  may  very  safely 
be  left  to  the  hands  of  Nature,  the  former  does  require  a  little  assist- 
ance from  the  hands  of  Art — "  Take  care  of  the  beautiful,  for  the  useful 
will  take  care  of  itself."    Nor  is  it  any  great  stretch  of  imagination  to 
suppose  that  the  prose  and  the  poetry,  the  utility  and  the  beauty,  of 
politics  are  represented  respectively  by  the  theories  of  Radical  and 
Conservative.     There  is  nothing,  therefore,  derogatory  to  tJie  Tory 
Party  in  supposing  that  the  Conservative  Press  may  be  a  some- 
what less  hardy  plant,  and  more  likely  to  suffer  from  neglect  than 
its  Libwal  sister,  though  the   instincts  to  which  it  responds  may 
be  none  the  less  deeply  seated,  and  none  the    less  widely  distri- 
buted.    No  doubt,  as  a  general  tinith,  the  doiyinant  opinion  of  a 
nation  at  any  given  period  of  its  history  will  be  found  reflected  in 
its  literature.     But  some  dominant  opinions  are  more  easily  reflected 
than  others  ;  that  is  to  say,  more  naturally  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  conditions  of  public  discussion  ;  and  can  "  be  made  more  of" 
by  writers  for  the  public  press.     Liberalism,  in  this  respect,  has  the 
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advantage  of  Conservatism ;  an  advantage  which  Conservatives 
should  endeavour  to  counterbalance  by  additional  care  and  vigilance 
^bestowed  upon  their  own  journalism.  It  is  now,  however,  time  that 
we  descended  into  closer  particulars.  We  have  spoken  of  public 
opinion  and  the  public  press  marching  hand  in  hand,  and  the  one 
being  a  warrant  for  the  other.  We  must  now  consider  how  far  the 
existing  Conservative  press  does  represent  Conservative  opinion;  how 
much  it  leaves  unrepresented ;  and  to  what  cause  the  omission  is 
assignable. 

It  is  evident  that  between  the  objects   of  Conservative  and  of 
Liberal  Journalism  there  is  a  necessary  difference,  which  accounts  to 
some  extent  for  the  literary  qualities  of  each.     It  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  large  majority  of  the  wealthy  and  educated  classes 
in  the  country  are,  and  have  been  for  a  long  time  Conservative : 
Conservative,  that  is,  in  the  sense  of  believing  that  they  are  very 
well  off  as  they  are  ;  and  that  organic  changes,  social  or  political,  are 
equally  undesirable.     Of  course  there  is  a  small  minority  who  think 
otherwise.     There  is  the  "  University  Liberal,"  that  notable  product 
of  modem  times,  who  believes  in  nothing  but  Bismarck  and  Comt^, 
unless  it  is  in  the  uselessness  of  Greek  and  Latin.     There  is  the 
discontented  millionaire,  who  does  not  get  into  society.  And  so  forth. 
But,  on  the  whole,  it  is  as  we  say.  The  wealthy  and  educated  classes 
are  so  far  Conservative  that  they  do  not  need  to  be  converted.     Con- 
sequently Conservative  journalism  has  addressesd  itself  to  those  who 
do.     It  has  been  the  main  object  of  its  promoters  for  the  last  twenty 
years  to  speak  to  the  working  classes.     For  this  purpose  paper  after 
paper  has  been  started  in  the  large  towns,  of  which  the  price,  the 
news,  and  the  leading  articles  have  all  been  adapted  to  the  purse,  the 
taste,   and   the    comprehension  of    the   lower   orders.      When   the 
Standard  assumed  its  present  shape,  in  1857,  its  proprietors  and 
<lirectors  looked  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  to  its  influence  on  that  class. 
On  this  object  skill,  money  and  energy  were  freely  lavished.  From  that 
day  to  this  no  effort  worth  speaking  of  has  been  made  in  any  other  direc- 
tion.    And  the  last-born  child  of  the  Conservative  press,  the  Sun,  is 
more  expressly  than  its  elders  dedicated  to  the  same  purpose.  Whether 
the  Conservatives  have  been  wise  in  their  generation  or  not  it  is, 
perhaps,  too  soon  to  judge.     But  it  must,  in  justice,  be  allowed  that 
a  press  which  has  been  studiously  directed  to  one  object  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  the  emancipation,  namely,  of  the  popular  mind  from 
the  exclusive  tyranny  of  Liberal  ideas,  ought  not,  in  the  teeth  of 
late  events,   to  be  pronounced  inefficient.      In  that  conversion  of 
public  opinion  which  has  been  manifested  chiefly  among  the  working 
-classes,  a  large  share  must,  in   common  honesty  be  allowed  to  the 
exertions    of    the  press  which  was  trained  to  that  especial    work. 
Dissatisfied  Tories  and  fastidious  Liberals  forget  this    when   they 
grumble  at  Conservative  Journalism.     There  is  nothing  to  grumble 
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at.  Coaservative  Journalism  has  done  its  appointed  work.  And 
whatever  might  have  been  said  upon  the  subject  three  years  ago,  the 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.  But  of  course,  from  a  press  estab- 
lished for  the  above  purpose,  and  animated  by  the  above  ambition,  the 
same  literary  excellence  was  not  to  be  expected,  as  appeared  upon  the 
Liberal  side.  In  their  popular  penny  papers  the  Conservatives  did  well ; 
better  in  my  opinion  than  the  Liberals.  But  as  long  as  the  Conser- 
vative party  confined  its  exertions  to  the  means  of  acquiring  a  hold 
upon  the  working  men,  the  excellence  of  the  Spectator,  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  and  the  Saturday  Review  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  The 
Liberal  press,  on  the  other  hand,  having  rather  to  contend  with  the 
apathy  of  lettered  indolence,  or  the  timidity  of  cautious  wealth,  than 
with  the  ignorance  and  prejudices  of  an  uneducated  and  simple- 
minded  multitude,  was  naturally  drawn  to  composition  of  a  very 
different  character.  It  could  leave  the  necessary  work  of  inflaming 
the  passions  of  the  multitude  to  very  inferior  instruments,  and 
devote  its  best  energies  to  please  the  tastes  of  an  intellectual 
audience.  This  is  one  cause  of  the  difference  between  the  two. 
The  one  required  a  finer  and  more  highly  tempered  instrument,  the 
other  a  stouter  and  simpler  one.  But  the  latter  has  been  good  of 
its  kind,  and  Conservatives  should  have  the  fairness  to  say  so.  The 
two  different  divisions  of  the  press  in  fact  had  two  sets  of  materials  to 
work  upon.  The  object  of  the  one  was  to  counteract  the  dislike  of  a 
highly  luxurious  class  to  have  their  leisure  disturbed  by  schemes 
of  political  improvement,  and  the  tendency  of  a  highly  intellectual 
class  to  regard  them  with  cynical  indifference.  The  object  of  the  other 
was  to  explain  to  a  very  ignorant  class  the  true  meaning  of  our 
institutions,  and  to  counteract  the  selfish  aims  of  demagogues  and 
patriots.  This  has  been  the  mission  of  the  Conservative  Press,  and  if 
the  writers  engaged  in  fulfilling  it  have  been  less  prolific  than  their 
rivals  of  elegant  periods,  polished  irony,  and  philosophic  reflection,  it 
is  because  they  had  less  occasion  for  them.  Except  in  London,  this 
alleged  inferiority  of  the  Conservative  Press  is  little  seen.  The  Pro- 
vincial Conservative  Press  is  quite  equal  to  the  Liberal.  And  on  the 
whole  it  may  be  said  that,  of  one  very  large  and  influential  section 
of  the  Conservative  public  the  Conservative  Press  is  a  gedulne  and 
able  representative.  The  ground  which  it  covers  it  covers  welL  But 
it  leaves  a  large  space  without  a  single. newspaper  upon  it.  The  Con- 
servative Party  has  no  organ  in  the  press  capable  of  giving  effect  to 
the  more  intellectual  and  philosophic  side  of  its  creed ;  capable  of 
supplying  those  classes,  to  which  the  best  Liberal  papers  appeal, 
with  an  effective  answer  to  them.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  Conservative 
Party  has  no  means  of  access  to  that  large  class  of  p(^tical 
Gallios  who  care  for  none  of  these  things,  but  who  care  a  good 
deal  for  being  amused  and  interested.  Such  men,  however,  have 
votes  as  well   as  other  people,  and   they  vdll  give  them  to  the 
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party  which  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  be  the  cleverer  party  of  the 
two.  Such  men  may  be  taken  by  an  epigram  who  would  listen 
unmoved  to  the  most  touching  appeals  on  behalf  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution. Now  the  Conservative  Press  has  nothing  to  offer  to  such  men 
as  these.  The  work  it  has  hitherto  been  doing  has,  as  we  have 
already  said,  made  it  somewhat  careless  of  the  niceties  of  composi- 
tion. Conservative  journalists  have  got  into  the  habit  of  thinking 
more  of  matter  than  manner;  a  great  deal  more  of  what  they 
say  than  of  how  they  say  it.  French  journalism  runs  into  the 
opposite  extreme.  But  there  is  a  middle  course  which  all  writers 
who  desire  to  keep  journalism  a  branch  of  literature,  and  conse- 
quently a  connection  of  the  Fine  Arts,  should  always  set  before 
themselves.  It  has  been  the  misfortune  rather  than  the  fault 
of  the  Conservative  Press  that  of  late  years  it  has  somewhat 
neglected  this  duty.  But  the  time  has  now  oome  when  it  has  no 
longer  an  excuse  for  doing  so ;  when  it  may  fairly  be  expected  to 
study  elegance  as  well  as  clearness ;  and  to  pay  attention  to  those 
little  points,  such  as  the  distribution  of  paragraphs,  the  arrangement 
of  topics,  and  the  structure  of  sentences,  which  are  to  leading 
articles  what  finished  manners  and  a  pleasant  voice  are  to  individuals; 
no  necessary  evidence  of  any  sterling  merit  underneath,  but  a 
considerable  inducement  to  make  us  believe  that  it  may  be  there. 
Men,  as  a  rule,  do  not  make  a  study  of  newspapers.  They  take 
up  one  just  to  pass  away  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  If  the  few  first 
sentences  of  a  leading  article  strike  their  attentioi^,  they  read  on, 
and  if  it  does  not  sooner  or  later,  run  to  wool  or  sawdust,  they 
read  it  through.  But  that  is  the  most  you  can  expect  Some- 
times the  mere  look  of  an  article — if  the  type  is  clear  and  firm, 
the  paragraphs  of  even  length,  and  a  sentence  which  serves  as 
the  key-note  placed  at  the  head  of  each — will  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  an  idle  or  fastidious  reader.  As  a  practical  exponent  of 
Conservative  views  for  an  tmcrllical  and  unlearned  audience,  the 
Conservative  Press  has  played  its  part  well  It  must  now,  however, 
take  a  step  in  advance  and  consult  the  taste  of  those  classes  who 
desire,  the  one  a  scientific,  the  other  a  literary,  treatment  of  Conser- 
vative principles. 

We  have  said  that  the  diflference  of  the  materials  on  which  the 
Conservative  and  the  Liberal  Press  had  to  work  was  one  explanation 
of  the  different  results  produced.  But  that  is  only  one.  Other 
causes  have  been  at  work,  at  all  events  since  1846,  to  damp  the  zeal 
of  Conservatives,  in  the  pursuit  of  a  higher  class  of  journalism.  It  is 
very  probable  that  these  conditions  have  been  greatly  modified  of 
late,  if  they  have  not  totally  disappeared ;  and  that  Conservatism 
will  hei*eafter  rest  upon  a  broader  basis  than  it  did  even  under  Peel. 
But  the  results  of  such  a  change  cannot  be  expected  to  show  them- 
selves all  at  once.     Three  or  four  years  will  not  undo  the  work  of 
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twenty.  And  we  are  now  contemplating  Conservative  journalism  as 
it  stood  after  the  completion  of  the  period  which  lies  between  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  the  passage  of  the  last  Befoim  Bill 
The  com  law  quarrel  sliced  off  from  the  Conservative  party  almost 
its  whole  city  element.  During  the  whole  interval  we  have  men- 
tioned the  Tories  and  the  Liberals  were  divided  from  each  other,  as 
the  Town  and  Country  Party.  It  was  almost  impossible  it  should  be 
otherwise.  The  battle  of  free  trade  was  a  battle  between  Town 
and  Country,  and  as  the  latter  was  represented  by  Conservatives, 
so  the  former  came  of  course  to  be  identified  with  Liberalism. 
Now,  although  the  assertion  may  seem  strange  at  first  sight,  it  is 
nevertheless  strictly  true  that  the  Conservatism  of  country  gentle- 
men, and  of  country  people  in  general,  if  we  except  perhaps  a  certain 
class  of  farmers,  is  not  nearly  so  much  a  mere  party  creed  as  it  is 
in  large  towns.  It  is  more  ethical,  sentimental,  and  unconscioua 
In  the  country  there  are  no  mimicipal  rivalries,  no  perpetual  admin- 
istrative quarrels  to  keep  the  two  parties  face  to  face  with  each  other, 
and  to  feed  the  spirit  of  contention.  The  country  gentleman  left  to 
himself  is  like  Enceladus  before  the  giganto-machia — 

Ab  tame  and  mild 
As  ox  on  worried  in  the  grazing  meads. 

Many  such  men  are  exceedingly  well  read.  But  the  clash  and  bustle 
of  town  life,  the  collision  of  mind  with  mind  which  seems  to  strike 
sparks  out  of  the  very  stones,  is  foreign  to  their  nature.  The  battle 
of  journalism  which  is  watched  with  such  feverish  delight  by  other 
people  is  to  them  of  little  interest. 

Chanteth  not  the  brooding  bee 
Sweeter  notes  than  calumny  ? 
Let  them  rave ! 

This  moral  repose,  this  dignified  indolence,  this  inability  to  take 
any  deep  interest  in  alien  squabbles,  is  at  once  the  vice  and  the 
virtue  of  this  kind  of  Conservatism.  Subjectively  it  is  doubtless  the 
latter,  but  objectively  it  is  as  certainly  the  former.  To  exercise  an 
influence  over  their  fellow  men,  people  must  often  stoop  to  take  an 
interest  in  matters  which  they  cannot  help  despising,  and  to  use  the 
same  instruments  in  warfare  as  are  used  by  their  antagonists.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  this  habit  of  mind  which,  during  the  period  we  have 
mentioned,  was  dominant  in  the  Conservative  Party,  was  not  favour- 
able to  journalistic  enterprise.  Seated  in  his  easy  chair,  his  Timuot 
his  Qvxirierly  in  hand,  looking  out  upon  his  park  and  his  fish-ponds, 
with  the  tower  of  the  village  church  just  peeping  through  the  stately 
elms,  what  does  Sir  Walter  Vivian  care  for  his  party  being  called 
"  stupid  ? "  In  London  a  man  has  to  face  the  banter  of  rival  poli- 
ticians every  morning  of  his  life.   In  the  counting-house,  or  the  Stock 
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Exchange,  in  Westminster  Hall,  in  Pall  Mall  or  St.  James's  Street, 
at  his  Club  or  his  Tavern,  the  demon  dogs  his  footsteps,  and  gives 
him  no  peace. 

Agricola  inoorvo  terrain  dimovit  aratro. 

The  country  gentleman  is  secure  from  all  this  worry.  And  sup- 
posing him  to  be  a  Member  of  Parliament,  he  brings  his  JiOos  to 
town  with  him,  and  is  not  there  long  enough  to  expose  it  to  any 
serious  injury.  We  do  not  blame  the  country  gentleman.  Perhaps 
we  might,  all  of  us,  be  the  better  for  a  little  less  of  that  fractious  and 
captious  spirit  which  journalism  engenders,  for  a  little  less  of  that 
sham  indignation  and  mock  earnestness  which  so  frequently  disfigure 
it.  Still  we  must  take  the  tares  with  the  wheat;  Journalism  is  a 
necessity  of  the  age.  No  political  party  can  afford  to  dispense  with 
its  services.  And  the  better  they  treat  it  the  better  will  the  class  of 
men  be  who  undertake  its  duties,  and  less  frequent  the  presence  of 
the  evils  we  have  just  described.  Those  who  would  fain  do  without 
it,  will  go  their  own  way  of  course.  They  must  be  allowed  to  be 
the  best  judges  of  their  own  interests.  With  the  many  generous 
and  noble  traits  which  distinguish  cpuntry  gentlemen  as  a  class, 
there  is  a  strong  element  of  shrewdness  intermingled.  Better  men 
of  business  don't  exist.  And  on  this  point,  therefore,  I  shall  con- 
sider that  I  have  said  quite  enough.  Moreover,  since  Conservatism 
has  once  more  lifted  up  its  head  in  cities,  the  fortunes  of  Conservative 
journalism  are  perhaps  likely  to  be  cared  for  by  a  class  more  interested 
in  the  subject.  I  shall  watch  the  result  with  curiosity.  A  sincere 
conviction  on  the  paii;  of  the  mercantile  and  trading  classes  in  favour 
of  Conservative  principles  will  soon  begin  to  show  its  fruits.  It 
used  to  be  reported  a  dozen  years  ago  in  literary  circles,  that  when 
gentlemen  dissatisfied  with  the  then  condition  of  the  Tory  Press, 
carried  their  suggestions  for  improvement  to  the  Carlton  Club,  they 
were  met  by  the  rejoinder  that  if  a  new  paper  was  not  likely  to 
answer  as  a  pecuniary  speculation,  the  "  Party  "  were  unable  to  afford 
it ;  if  it  was,  projectors  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  into  the  City, 
and  get  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  at  once.  If  the  story  is  true, 
this  was  an  unkind  way  of  receiving  such  suggestions  I  must  say. 
But  as  the  City  has  now  become  Conservative,  it'  will,  perhaps,  be 
ready  to  take  the  initiative  in  reinforcing  the  Conservative  Press. 
At  the  best  way  of  doing  so,  we  will  glance  hereafter.  But  I  may 
say  at  once  that  I  do  not  believe  in  thei  multiplication  of  penny 
morning  papers.  Two  are  quite  enough.  And  there  is  no  earthly 
reason  why  the  Standard  should  not  be  made  all  that  a  new  daily 
paper  might  be  made,  with  less  outlay  and  no  injustice.  A  word, 
however,  ere  quitting  this  portion  of  the  subject  with  those  who  put 
pecuniary  profit  so  forward  in  their  estimate  of  journalism.  There 
is  surely  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  spending  money  on  the  pro- 
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pagation  of  one's  principles.  To  make  money  by  doing  so  ought 
not  to  be  a  first  consideration.  Unfortunately  few  individuals  can 
afford  to  spend  the  necessary  sums  without  looking  to  the  profit 
But  a  party  can.  An  individual  may  not  be  able  to  spend  any 
portion  of  his  income  in  propagating  his  political  principles.  But  a 
party  can.  And  a  tithe  of  the  sum  spent  on  electioneering  would 
suffice  to  establish  journals  that  would  render  half  of  it  unnecessary. 
Private  enterprise  may  now  perhaps  do  for  the  Tory  Press  what  it 
has  done  for  the  Liberal.  But  I  have  long  desired  to  protest  against  a 
doctrine  which  puts  the  cart  before  the  horse  ;  and  supposes  you  are 
not  to  send  out  missionaries  till  there  are  converts  ready  to  maintain 
them. 

We  now  come  to  a  more  delicate,  and  we  should  perhaps  add,  more 
dangerous  part  of  our  task.  We  have  hitherto  considered  our  subject 
chiefly  under  the  head  of  demand.  We  must  now  look  at  the  supply. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  first  class-journalists,  in, whatever  party  we 
look  for  them,  are  not  as  plentiful  as  blackberries.  If  we  consid^ 
what  such  a  man  ought  to  be,  we  shall  be  overwhelmed  with  the  multi- 
plicity of  his  requirements.  He  must  be  a  good  scholar,  or  he  will  be 
unable  to  season  his  articles  with  those  classical  allusions,  and  occa- 
sional classical  quotations,  which  all  English  gentlemen  love,  nor  wiU 
his  writings  carry  with  them  that  indefinable  air  of  culture  which  is 
seldom  or  never  attained  without  a  classical  training.  He  must  be  well 
acquainted  with  modem  history,  and  English  parliamentary  hist(»ry, 
and  must  have  such  a  knowledge  of  Continental  politics,  as  will  enable 
him  at  all  events,  to  detect  any  remarkable  coincidence  between  foreign 
and  domestic  ones.  To  this  end  he  must  be  sufficiently  familiar  with 
modem  languages  to  be  able  to  read  the  newspapers  of  the  leading 
European  capitals.  He  must  possess  the  power  of  throwing  his 
thoughts  into  language  with  extreme  rapidity,  and  be  able,  at  the 
same  time,  to  compose  in  a  style  at  once  •  terse,  trenchant,  and  per- 
spicuous. He  must  be  prepared  to  work  up  till  three  or  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning  three  or  four  times  a  week,  and  go  home  at  that  hour 
from  close  and  heated  rooms  through  all  weathers.  He  must  possess 
the  virtues  of  punctuality,  sobriety  and  discretion.  He  must  have 
a  large  fund  of  common  sense  to  neutralize  the  wounds  on  his  self- 
esteem,  which  he  is  certain  to  receive  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 
Add  to  this  that  he  will  certainly  not  be  a  first-class  journalist  unless 
he  has  both  wit  and  humour.  And  all  this  to  be  had  for  from  four 
to  five  hundred  a  year  I  No  wonder  men  with  such  qualities  who 
are  willing  to  sell  them  for  the  price  are  few  and  fer  between. 
There  are  compensating  features  in  journalism  which  go  some 
way  to  redress  the  balance.  Some  we  have  already  noticed.  A 
r^ular  contributor  to  a  first-class  journal,  on  such  a  scale  as  to 
make  five  hundred  a  year  by  it,  is  a  much  greater  man  than  one  who 
makes  only  the  same  income  by  medicine  or  the  bar.  He  is  engaged 
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in  a  work  of  incomparably  greater  dignity  than  any  of  the  regular 
professions  except  the  Church.  He  is  helping  to  form  the  public 
opinion  of  his  own  generation  ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  place  any  limit 
on  the  extent  of  his  influence,  or  to  say  what  word  of  his  written 
in  the  hurry  of  midnight,  may  not  germinate  in  congenial  soil,  and 
lead  to  vast  results  hereafter.  Journalists  who  take  a  pride  in  their 
calling  may  console  themselves  with  this  reflection  for  many  of  the 
ills  which  they  endure.  What  would  be  thought  of  an  author  who 
had  a  hundred  thousand  readers  every  day  ?  Yet  the  joumalist  has 
this  and  more.  We  are  not,  of  course,  forgetting  the  editor's  share 
.  in  the  result.  But  he  can  do  little  more  than  prescribe  the  subject 
and  lay  down  two  or  three  leading  considerations  which  should 
govern  the  treatment  of  it.  All  that  gives  it  life,  warmth,  and 
colour,  is  the  writer^s  own.  Is  the  man  who  vnrites  a  hundred  such 
assays  in  the  year,  which  are  greedily  devoured  by  thousands,  less 
worthy  of  general  recognition  than  the  novelist,  historian,  or  poet,  of 
corresponding  rank  ?  If  journalists  found  that  the  true  character  of 
their  labours  was  frankly  recognized;  and  that  like  many  other 
authors  they  were  paid  in  fame  for  what  they  missed  in  coin,  would 
not  the  whole  tone  and  character  of  journalism  be  raised  at  once ; 
and  many  of  the  vices  imputed  to  it  be  heard  of  no  more  ?  If  it 
is  said  that  this  is  impossible  because  journalists  are  anonymous,  I 
reply  that  this  argument  goes  a  very  little  way ;  for  it  is  known 
perfectly  well  that  such  and  such  a  man  is  on  the  staflf  of  such  and 
such  a  journal,  though  it  is  not  known  exactly  what  articles  he 
writes.  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  supposed  by  these  remarks  to  offer  any 
countenance  to  that  foolish  touchiness  and  irritable  vanity  on  the 
part  of  "literary  men,"  which  the  late  Mr.  Thackeray  rebuked. 
There  is  nothing  more  contemptible.  Let  the  man  of  letters  go  his 
own  way  and  do  his  own  work,  and  take  such  distinction  as  may 
come  to  him  without  undue  exultation.  I  only  say,  give  the  jour- 
nalist the  same  chance.  But,  after  all,  compensation  such  as  this 
does  not  go  a  great  way.  The  inequalities  which  are  discernible 
in  Liberal  and  Conservative  journalism,  are  next  after  the  causes 
set  forth  in  the  previous  portion  of  this  article,  traceable  to  more 
vulgar  sources.  Not  to  mince  matters,  excellence  in  journalism  is 
like  excellence  in  many  other  things,  a  matter  very  much  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence.  The  highest  bidder  commands  the  best  work- 
man. And  it  is  idle  to  suppose  you  can  get  as  good  an  article  in  the^ 
long  run  for  three  pounds  a  column  as  you  can  for  five.  There  may 
be  men,  of  course,  to  whom  money  is  no  object,  who  will  write  as  well 
for  the  one  sum  as  for  the  other.  But  then  the  same  men  probably 
would  write  just  as  well  for  nothing.  Nor  can  you  for  a  daily  paper 
rely  upon  the  same  class  of  men  who  are  found  adequate  to  the  wants 
of  weekly  ones.  It  used  to  be  a  theory  of  "country  cousins,"  and 
credulous   travellers,  that  the   Times  leaders  were  all  written  by 
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young  barristers,  who  eked  out  their  incomes  by  literary  occupation^ 
in  the  intervals  of  legal  work.  I  should  question  very  much  whether 
any  single  newspaper  in  London  relies  on  such  sources  for  its  regular 
supply  of  matter.  That  numbers  and  numbers  of  men  who  are 
practically  journalists  are  nominally  barristers,  of  course,  I  know. 
But  then  these  men,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  make  journalism  a 
profession,  live  by  it  exclusively,  and  do  not  use  it  simply  to  "  eke 
out"  an  income  derived  from  other  sources.  I  lay  stress  on  this 
fact,  because  to  a  man  who  does  eke  it  out  in  that  way,  and  contem- 
plates relinquishing  his  pen  as  soon  as  he  can  afford  to  do  without 
it,  the  amount  of  remuneration  he  receives  is  not  so  important  as  to 
one  who  makes  it  his  livelihood,  and  has  nothing  else  to  depend  upon. 
Moreover,  the  increased  deamess  of  living  affects  joumaliflts  as  much  as 
other  men.  Yet  the  remuneration  which  they  receive,  has  not,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  been  altered  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  centuiy. 

We  have  now  assigned  three  reasons  for  the  alleged  inferiority  of 
the  Conservative  Press,  namely,  its  dedication  for  so  long  a  time 
to  a  species  of  work  which,  not  requiring  great  literary  excellence, 
naturally  led  to  the  neglect  of  it ;  secondly,  the  remoteness  of  rural 
Conservatism  from  those  moral  and  mental  habits  which  stimulate 
and  flatter  journalism ;  and  thiixily,  a  drawback  which,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  is  common  to  the  whole  press,  insuflScient  remunera- 
tion. We  will  now  glance  briefly  at  the  existing  metropolitan 
journals  which  uphold  Conservative  principles,  and  conclude  with  a 
rough  outline  of  what  is  required  to  supplement  them. 

The  Standard  was  established  as  an  Evening  Paper  in  1827  imder 
the  editorship  of  Dr.  Giffard,  its  object  being  to  supply  the  vacancy 
occasioned  in  the  Anti-Catholic  Press  by  the  defection  of  the  Courier. 
It  was  conducted  with  considerable  ability,  and  maintained  its 
position  as  a  first-class  evening  newspaper  for  a  great  many  years. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  various  steps  by  which  it  was  . 
gradually  transformed  into  its  present  shape.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  by  slow  degrees  it  superseded  and  absorbed  the  Morning 
Herald,  and  became  known  as  the  one  accredited  organ  of  the 
Conservative  Party  in  the  daily  press.  I  have  already  given  my 
own  version  of  its  subsequent  history,  and  from  this  my  readei*s  will 
perceive  that  instead  of  echoing  the  complaints  which  have  frequently 
been  made  against  it,  I  conceive  it  to  have  been  eminently 
successful.  The  Standard  set  itself  to  the  task  of  making  the 
English  work  ill  *^  classes  Conservative  ;  and  Conservative  the  English 
working  classes  now  are.  So  far,  cadit  qucestio.  But  what  all  men^ 
Conservative  or  otherwise,  interesfed  in  the  subject  will  now  desire 
to  know  is,  whether  having  accomplished  that  task,  the  Standai^  is 
ready  for  another,  and  as  it  has  beaten  the  penny  Liberal  papers  on 
their  own  ground,  it  is  prepared  to  tackle  the  higher  priced  ones. 
I  have  spoken  of  the  points  in  which  I  think  the  Standard  is 
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deficient   But  it  has  not  got  so  very  much  ground  to  make  up.    The 
Times  has  a  great  name  ;  and  people  scarcely  venture  to  criticize  the 
composition  of  its  leaders.     No  doubt  there  is  about  them  that  air 
and  manner  which  comes  of  long  assured  supremacy  ;  and  one  sees 
in  it  fewer  bad  articles  than  in  any  other  paper  extant     But  one 
sees  plenty  for  all  that     This,  however,  is  not  the  point.     What  is 
the  aggregate  effect  of  the  four  or  five  Ti/mes  leaders  every  morning 
compared  with  the  aggregate  effect  of  the  four  or  five  Standard 
leaders  ?     There  is  no  occasion  to  make  any  other  comparison ;  for 
the  Times  and  the  Standard  are  far  away  the  two  best  Moming 
Papers.     Well,   the  difference  seems  to  be  simply  this,  that  the 
Times  has  more  money  to  spend,  or  chooses  to  spend  more,  in  setting 
the  ability  which  it  has  at  its  command  in  the  fairest  light.     The 
peculiar  literary  ability  of  the  PaU  Mall  Gazette,  Saturday  Review, 
and  Spectator  we  shall  consider  presently.    But  between  the  mere 
literary  ability  of  the  Times  and  the  Standard  there  is  not  so  very 
much   to   choose.     I   have  the  highest  respect  for  the  ability  dis- 
played by  the  leading  jouiiiaL     The  leading  journal  it  is,  and  the 
leading  journal  it  is  likely  to  remain.    But  it  would  be  the  height 
of  injustice  to  the  Standard  to  deny  that,  after  all  allowance  has 
been  made  for  the  operation  of  the  causes  we  have  mentioned,  it 
presents  its  readers  every  day  in  the  week  with  at  least  one  leader 
of  very  considerable  merit     Wh^t  strikes  one  most  is  the  literary 
ability  which  seems  to  run  to  waste  in  its  columna     It  is  not  made 
the  most  of.     The  present  writer  remembers  very  well  being  told,  he 
thinks  in  the  year  1863,  by  a  very  distinguished  Oxford  man  of 
letters,  himself  an  advanced  Liberal,  that  several  times  a  week  he 
saw  in  the  Standard  at  least  one  article  of  sterling  merit.     It  might 
not  be  so  nicely  finished  as  the  Times  article.     But  it  showed  equal 
brains,  and  was  equally  well  entitled  to  the  attention  of  educated 
and  thoughtful  men.     What  the  Standard  lacks,  however,  is  articles 
suited  for  men  who  are  educated  without  being  thoughtful.     The 
"  literary  loungers  "  to  whom  the  form  of  an  article  is  everything, 
the   substance   nothing,   and   whose   voice    is    potential    in   deter- 
mining  the   pretentions   of    a    new  journal      No    doubt    articles 
have  appeared  in  it  recently  which   seem  to  show  a  consciousness 
of  this  need,  and  no  inconsiderable  ability  for  supplying  it.     By  all 
means  let  it  pereevere  in  the  same  path.     But  even  then,  there  will 
be  plenty  of  room  left  for  papers  of  a  different  stamp.     Nobody 
supposes  that  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  interferes  with   the  circula- 
tion of  the  Times ;  and  as  little  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  a  Tory 
Pall  Mall   Gazette  would  interfere  with    the   circulation  of  the 
Sta/ndard.     Of  the  remaining  Conservative  papers  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  a  great  deal     The  Hour  is  conducted  by  a  gentleman  with 
whose  name  much  of  the  success  of  the  Standard  is  associated  in  the 
public  mind,  and  if  wrongfully,  nobody  has  had  the  truth  explained 
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to  them.  He  is  aided  by  good  writers,  and  may  possibly  make  his 
mark.  But  up  to  the  present  time  the  Rcmr  is  so  much  an  echo  of 
what  the  Stcmdard  used  to  be,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  it  at 
any  great  length.  The  Globe  is  a  capital  newspaper;  one  of  the 
best  to  ask  for  at  a  railway  station  ;  but  beyond  that  we  fancy  its 
managers  do  not  aspire.  Two  attempts  at  least  have  been  made 
since  it  was  purchased  by  the  Tories  to  make  it  something  [more. 
But  from  want  of  perseverance  we  fancy,  rather  than  from  anything 
else,  both  attempts  failed.  But  those  who  wish  to  take  home  to 
their  wives  and  families  the  latest  news  of  the  doings  of  the  Conser- 
vative Party  had  better  buy  the  Globe.  The  John  Bull  having 
survived  many  rivalries,  is  the  weekly  Conservative  organ.  The 
John  Bull  is  strong  on  ecclesiastical  subjects,  and  ts  conducted  with 
respectable  talent  But  not  its  best  friends  would  attempt  to 
compare  it  with  the  Saturday  Review  or  the  Spectator.  And  the 
question  which  preys  on  the  vitals  of  many  anxious  Conservatives  is, 
why  papers  displaying  the  merits  of  the  two  last-mentioned  journals 
do  not  appear  on  their  side. 

Hitherto  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  newspapers.  If  we  look  to 
magazines  and  reviews,  the  Conservative  Party  is  worse  off  still 
With  the  Qua/rterly  and  Blackwood  our  tale  is  told.  The  political 
articles  in  both  are  superior  to  the  Edvnhurgh  or  Fraser.  But  what 
are  two  amongst  so  many  ?  And  what  is  more,  the  political  writing 
in  both  is  purely  combative  and  litigious.  As  clever  and  cogent  as 
can  possibly  be  required.  But  not  instructive  ;  not  supplying  "  the 
weak  and  wandering  brother  "  with  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in 
him.  On  the  other  side  the  name  is  legion.  The  Edinburgh,  the 
Westminster,  the  British  and  Foreign,  Fraser,  the  Fortnightly, 
the  Contemporary,  Good  Words,  to  say  nothing  of  other  publications 
of  less  pronounced  opinions,  but  whose  bias  is  equally  manifest.  And 
these  bring  us  back  to  that  very  important  consideration  at  which 
we  have  already  glanced,  namely,  the  moral  effect  of  this  numerical 
and  intellectual  superiority  upon  men  perhaps  who  never  read  a  line. 
To  have  a  paper  talked  about  as  clever,  though  it  does  not  pay  its 
expenses,  is  a  great  advantage  to  a  party  as  showing  that  the 
cleverness  is  not  all  on  one  side.  And,  indeed,  a  great  deal  of 
the  influence  of  the  press  is  of  this  kind.  There  are  thousands  of 
people  who,  though  they  read  the  news,  rarely  scan  a  leading  article, 
and,  perhaps,  would  not  understand  it  if  they  did.  But  they  hear 
that  the  Ti/mes  is  written  by  very  able  men,  they  know  it  is  on  the 
Liberal  side,  and  the  Liberal  side  therefore  gets  all  the  credit  of  their 
ability.  It  is  not  enough  for  a  political  paper  to  be  good.  It  must 
be  good  enough  to  be  talked  about.  People  must  ask  each  other 
after  dinner,  "  Have  you  seen  that  capital  article  "  in  the  Sceptre,  or 
the  Mitre,  or  the  Bludgeon,  as  the  case  may  be  ?  Eminent  persons 
must  write  to  the  editor,  begging  for  a  small  allowance  of  his  valuable 
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space  to  refute  what  some  other  eminent  person-  has  said  to  their 
disadvantage.  The  Spectator  is  full  of  such  correspondence.  The 
JPcUl  Mall  Gazette  has  its  share.  Of  the  Times  it  is  needless  to 
speak.  But  who — ^well  it  is  unnecessary  to  prolong  this  part  of  our 
article,  and  we  are  anticipating  what  we  have  to  say  in  our  concluding 
pages. 

There  is  no  doubt  then  that  since  journalism  has  appropriated  to 
itself  so  much  of  the  ground  which  was  formerly  occupied  by 
pamphlets,  essays,  and  treatises^  Conservative  journalism  has  begun 
to  lag  behind  Liberal  Up  to  a  certain  point  we  see  no  great 
difference  between  them.  In  attack  and  defence,  upon  particular 
questions,  the  Tory  weapon  bears  as  sharp  an  edge  and  is  wielded 
by  as  deft  a  hand  as  the  Liberal  It  is  only  when  we  rise  to  broader 
views,  and  a  more  general  survey  of  political  subjects  that  we  detect 
a  difference.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  the  Conservative  papers 
attempt  this  kind  of  thing  and  fail.  I  mean  they  don't  attempt 
it  at  all.  A  morning  paper  perhaps,  especially  a  penny  one,  is 
not  the  best  vehicle  for  such  articles.  But  a  vehicle  should 
be  found  for  them  somewhere.  Without  such  an  organ  the  Tory 
Press  is  incomplete,  like  a  man  with  only  one  leg.  In  fact  this  is 
what  we  should  say  of  the  Tory  Press.  It  is  not  so  much  weak  as 
imperfect.  One  of  its  compartments,  so  to  speak,  which  ought  to 
be  well  filled  is  left  totally  empty.  It  walks  by  the  side  of  the 
Liberal  press,  not  exactly  a  worse  figure,  but  a  foot  shorter.  Now, 
why  is  this  ?  Why  is  the  ground  which  ought  to  be  covered  by  the 
phUosopKy  of  Toryism  left  unoccupied  ?  Is  there  any  other  reason 
for  it  than  these  we  have  already  adduced  to  account  for  the  infe- 
riority, such  as  it  is,  of  the  Tory  Press  in  general ;  and  may  the 
recent  Tory  triumph  be  expected  to  cause  this  as  well  as  other 
imperfections  to  be  remedied  ?  This  is  a  nice  question.  We  must 
not  forget  that  Liberal  journalists  when  they  approach  the  higher 
questions  of  political  science  do  so  at  a  great  advantage.  They 
have  Mill  and  other  prophets  from  whom  to  draw  inspiration.  The 
Liberal  Press  could  hardly  be  what  it  is  without  a  scientific  literature 
at  its  back  to  leaven,  educate,  and  prompt  it.  Now  the  philosophy 
of  Conservatism,  or  Toryism,  for  though  the  two  words  mean  very 
diffei-ent  things  sometimes,  they  mean  the  same  thing  for  the 
present  purpose,  is  a  subject  in  search  of  an  author.  The  nearest 
approach  to  it  is  the  Republic  of  Plato.  And  second  to  that 
the  work  on  "  Liberty,  Fraternity,  and  Equality,"  of  Mr.  Fitgames 
Stephen.  But  it  is  needless  to  insist  on  a  fact  so  well  known 
as  that  there  is  nothing  in  ConseiTative  literature  correspond- 
ing to  the  voluminous  works  of  the  Utilitarian  philosophy  on 
the  other  side.  Still  without  such  assistance  it  must  be  possible 
we  should  think  for  Conservative  writers  to  set  forth  the  great 
principles  on  which  aristocratic  institutions,  monarchies,  and  hier- 
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archies  axe  based,  so  as  to  interest  cultivated  readers.  We  don't 
mean,  of  course,  that  they  are  to  compose  set  essays  on  the  subject. 
But  then  they  should  seize  opportunities  of  appealing  to  them,  and 
sometimes  devote  half  a  column  to  explain  or  elucidate  some  one  of 
thenu  There  is  also  another  means  by  which  educated  men  may  be 
attracted  to  particular  journals,  and  that  is  by  a  first-rate  literary 
department.  But  if  you  want  to  see  a  really  good  review  of  2sy 
important  book  now,  where  are  you  to  go  for  it?  To  the  same 
journals  we  have  been  obliged  to  mention  over  and  over  again. 
The  Titms,  the  Tall  MaU  Oazette,  the  Spectator,  and  the  Saturday 
Review,  have  almost  a  monopoly  of  criticism.  A  daily  paper  is  not  the 
best  vehicle  of  literary  criticism  very  likely.  But  that  only  shows  the 
more  clearly  the  necessity  for  another  joumaL  If  this  country  is  to  be 
ruled  by  the  Conservatives  for  a  term  of  years,  as  seems  not  improbable, 
it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  ihe  Conservative  Press  will  be  enlarged 
till  it  includes  journals  such  as  those  we  have  already  mentioned. 
Every  time  that  some  novelty  has  been  hit  ofif  in  joumaUsm,  Con- 
servatives have  said  to  themselves  afterwards,  "  Why  didn't  we  do 
it?"  When  the  Saiv/rday  Review  was  established,  they  mourned 
over  a  lost  opportunity.  Just  before  the  establishment  of  the  Pali 
Mall  Oazette,  a  new  Conservative  evening  paper  of  much  the  same 
character  was  actually  under  consideration,  and  was  abandoned,  no 
one  knew  why.  Probably  because  the  Tory  Party  thought  itself  too 
poor  to  afford  it.  That  writers  were  not  forthcoming  is  not  true. 
For  they  were  ;  and  several  who  afterwards  found  ample  employment 
on  the  Pall  Mall  Oazette  itself,  as  well  as  on  the  Satv/rday  Review. 
But  when  it  came  to  the  point,  the  Conservative  Party  could  not  screw 
up  its  courage,  and  then  when  the  Pall  Mall  Oazette  was  actually 
started,  they  saw  the  mistake  they  had  committed.  And  now 
another  good  opportunity  has  arrived,  unless  they  think  they  have 
done  all  that  is  necessary  by  the  establishment  of  the  Sun — a  very 
good  little  paper,  by-the-bye — and  marvellously  cheap.  Of  course  I 
may  be  asked  why  I  say  so  much  about  the  Conservative  Party 
establishing  a  newispaper,  when  private  entei-prize  is  for  so  many 
reasons  so  much  better,  and  when  the  very  papers  which  I  set  up  as 
models  were  so  established  ?  My  answer  to  this  is,  that  there  is  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  between  defensive  politics  and  aggressive. 
The  supporters  of  existing  institutions  are  too  much  inclined  to  rely 
upon  the  via  i/nertice,  a  tendency  in  which  they  are  dexterously 
encouraged  by  their  opponents.  When  the  next  house  is  on  fire,  a 
Conservative  is  only  too  glad  to  be  assured  that  his  own  is  fire- 
proof, and  that  he  needn't  be  the  least  afraid.  He  is  always  being 
laughed  at  for  an  alannist  by  those  who  know  only  too  well 
what  cause  he  has  for  alarm.  It  is,  moreover,  a  remarkable  thing 
that  almost  all  the  Tory  papers  which  have  been  established 
de  Twvo  in  the  present  centuiy,  have  been  established  for  special 
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purposes,  and  not  in  defence  of  general  principles  :  the  John  Bull 
to  write  down  Queen  Caroline ;  the  Standard  to  resist  emancipa- 
tion ;  the  Fress  to  write  do^yn  the  coalition ;  the  Day  to  write  up 
the  Cave.  The  fact  is,  that  by  all  but  a  very  few  Conservatives  the 
cardinal  principles  of  their  creed  are  accepted  as  axiomatic  pro- 
positions too  true  to  be  defended.  And  by  all  Conservatives  alike 
it  is  seen  that  the  defence  of  existing  institutions  lies  within  a 
narrow  compass,  and  depends  on  a  few  leading  considerations  which 
it  is  diflScult  to  invest  with  any  novelty.  There  is  sufficient  truth 
in  this  view  of  the  subject  to  make  it  difficult  to  find  people  willing 
to  start  papers  on  general  Conservative  principles  without  any 
speciality  to  bait  them.  And  the  Conservative  party  has  been 
for  so  many  years  a  despondent  and  trodden  down  party,  that  this 
innate  disposition  has,  of  course,  been  considerably  aggravated. 
Besides,  when  one  talks  of  the  Party  one  doesn't  mean  the  Govern- 
ment, or  the  half-dozen  statesmen  who  are  its  leaders.  And  a 
journal  founded  by  the  exertions  of  a  certain  number  of  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  has  many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  private  enterprize 
about  it,  though  not  so  exclusively  of  that  character  as  one  belonging 
to  a  publisher.  But  the  Walters,  Perrys,  and  Rintouls  of  the  Con- 
servative party  have  yet  to  show  themselves. 

Whether  decidedly  party-papers  of  the  calibre,  say  of  the  Specta- 
tor  J  independent  of  official  aid,  are  within  the  reach  of  the  Conser- 
vatives, we  will  not  undertake  to  say.  The  Conservatism  which  wins 
elections,  carries  the  Government,  and  appeals  to  the  middle  classes, 
is  so  essentially  practical,  that  journals  dealing  ably  with  detaib  seem 
sufficient  for  its  purpose.  This  essentially  practical  character  of 
the  bulk  of  the  party  is  both  its  strength  and  its  weakness.  It  is  its 
strength,  because  it  is  so  thoroughly  English,  and  men  like  to  act 
with  a  party  of  which  they  can  say  that  "  There  is  no  nonsense  about 
it."  On  this  point  the  Conservative  Party  just  now  contrasts  very 
favourably  with  the  Liberal ;  and  is  in  full  enjoyment  of  all  the 
credit  to  be  obtained  by  its  freedom  from  fussiness  and  cant.  It 
is  its  weakness  because  it  fosters  a  tendency  to  neglect  first  principles. 
Every  great  party  must  have  a  theory  in  the  background,  or  some  day 
it  will  rue  the  want  of  it ;  and  Tories,  moreover,  should  not  be  afraid  of 
appealing  to  the  softer,  more  picturesque,  and  more  poetical  aspects  of 
their  creed,  instead  of  relying  solely  on  that  hard-headed,  perhaps 
rather  cjmical,  common  sense,  which  just  now  seems  in  public 
estimation  to  be  the  queen  of  the  virtues.  It  is  an  admirable 
working  quality,  and,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  eminently  English,  and 
will  do  more  in  the  long  run  to  keep  a  party  at  the  head  of  affairs 
than  much  more  brilliant  attributes.  But  we  are  now  talking  of 
journalism  ;  and  just  a  dash  of  romance,  the  rose  in  the  button-hole 
of  business,  improves  its  literary  costume  amazingly.  We  should 
say  that  a  high-class  evening  paper,  or  weekly  paper  representing 
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not  purely  party  politics,  but  the  Conservative  sentiment  which 
seems  for  the  present  to  have  regained  possession  of  the  people, 
would  be  an  excellent  commercial  speculation.  Such  a  journal 
would  approach  questions  of  detail  without  prejudice,  but  imbued 
with  the  Conservative  tradition.  Just,  for  instance,  as  other  papers 
we  have  mentioned,  often  treat  questions  of  detail  in  a  Conservative 
fashion,  though  imbued  with  the  Liberal  tradition.  What  Toryism 
wants  is  a  paper  which  shall  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  itself  as 
the  PaXi  Mall  Gazette  and  the  Saturday  Review  once  stood  in  to 
Liberalism.  Tory  principles  require  to  be  inculcated  by  journals 
independent  of  official  assistance,  direction,  or  inspiration.  These  last 
must  always  be  the  backbone  of  a  political  press ;  and,  for  reasons 
already  stated,  more  especially  so  in  the  case  of  the  Conservatives. 
But  they  are  not  enough  by  themselves.  And,  in  fact,  we  may  con- 
fidently anticipate  that  the  existing  Conservative  Press  will  diortly 
have  an  increase  to  its  strength,  unless  the  political  situation  of 
affairs  at  the  present  moment  is  entirely  delusive.  It  may  be  that 
Conservative  journalism  is  not  capable  of  being  made  quite  so  good 
as  Liberal.  Neither  the  business-like  energies*  of  practical  Conserva- 
tism, nor  the  mellow  beauty  of  Historical  traditions,  adapt  themselves 
so  readily  to  the  style  of  modem  journalism  as  the  tentative  spirit 
of  Radical  criticism,  and  the  dazzling  visions  of  political  speculators. 
The  strength  of  Conservatism  lies  in  that  craving  for  repose  and 
continuity  of  associations,  "  that  longing  for  confirmed  tranquillity,'' 
which  is,  after  all,  more  natural  to  mankind  than  the  love  even  of 
progress  and  improvement.  A  Conservative  Press  to  be  as  good  as 
the  Liberal  must  touch  those  instincts,  and  whether  it  is  in  the  power 
of  ordinary  journalism  to  do  so — whether  it  is  not  the  work  rather  of 
literature  than  of  journalism— -is  the  question  to  be  solved. 

Arthur  Murpht. 


THE    REPLY    OF    ACHILLES    TO    THE    ENVOYS 
OF  AGAMEMNOK 


PREFACE. 

THE  Greek  hexameter,  under  the  hand  of  Homer,  is  in  my  opinion 
the  most  efficient  and  flexible  of  all  known  metrical  instrumentg. 
Meeting  every  need,  surmoanting  every  difficulty  as  it  proceeds,  it 
presents  to  our  view  the  most  comprehensive  and  varied  range  of 
beauties.  For  this  among  other  reasons  it  is  that  his  translators,  aa  I 
am  but  too  conscious,  lag  so  wofidly  behind  him :  they  have  no  vehicle 
at  their  command  in  the  slightest  degree  comparable  to  his.  They 
may  have  their  favourite  measures,  and  each  of  them,  nowadays,  may 
gallantly  break  a  lai\ce  for  his  own  ;  but  it  is,  after  all,  a  Dutch 
auction,  eveiy  one  of  them  bidding  downwards  for  the  smallest  degi'ee 
of  failure.  For  my  own  part,  with  reference  to  this  business  of  render- 
ing Homer  in  anotlier  tongue,  I  have  involuntarily  conceived  of  the 
Poems  as  a  fortress  high-waUed  and  impregnable,  and  of  the  open 
space  around  as  covered  with  the  dead  bodies  of  his  Translators,  who 
have  perished  in  their  gallant  but  unsuccessful  efforts  to  scale  tht' 
walls. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  on  this  account  the  attempt  should 
DO  more  be  made.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  that  if  any  such  endea- 
vour can  carry  into  another  language,  and  into  the  minds  of  those 
who  speak  it,  some  few  rays  of  light  not  before  transmitted,  the 
attempt,  though  humble,  and  as  to  the  chief  aim  ineffectual,  is 
justified  by  the  result. 
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On  account,  however,  of  the  necessarily  narrow  limits  of  success 
in  such  an,  undertaking,  there  is,  as  I  think,  more  to  be  said  for  the 
daring  and  celebrated  experiment  of  Pope,  than  could  liave  been 
urged  in  justification  or  apology  if  he  had  been  practising  upon  any 
other  autlior.  He  has  done  to  the  text  of  Homer  what  the  French 
Government  of  1848  said  it  would  do  for  the  Treaty  of  Vienna- — ^he 
has  taken  it  fur  his  point  of  departure :  he  has  built  upon  that  terti 
line  by  line,  a  diflferent,  and  of  course  immeasurably  inferior,  but  yet 
a  remarkable  poem  of  his  own,  into  which  he  has  tmusfuaed  much 
Homeric  light.  Or  perhaps  it  should  be  said  that,  casting  the 
materials  of  Homer  into  the  crucible  of  his  own  mind,  he  has  both 
mechanically  and  chemically  readjusted  them,  and  has  produced 
them  to  the  world  in  a  mould,  and  with  a  tissue,  altogether  peculiar 
to  himself  The  result,  however,  is  that»  while  his  is  perhaps  ttiafl 
most  inexact  and  licentious  translation  in  existence  of  any  poem,  it  is" 
likewise  perhaps  the  most  successful  It  has  taken  a  place  in  litera- 
ture, from  which  it  seems  reasonable  to  prophesy  that  it  will  never 
be  deposed.  It  lastens  itself  alike  on  the  imagination  and  the  ear, 
both  of  childhood  and  of  maturity.  Was  there  ever  so  signal  a  testi- 
mony rendered  to  the  power  of  a  work  purporting  to  be  a  translation, 
as  that  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  .states,  in  his  Autobiography,* 
that,  when  a  boy,  he  perused  it  from  beginning  to  end  Ijctween 
twenty  and  thirty  times !  Nor  is  it  possible  to  conceive  a  contrast 
more  discouraging  to  virtuous  drudgery,  than  that  which  may  be  | 
drawn  between  the  brilliant  literary  libertinism  of  Pope,  and 
patient  industry  of  Voss— 

Qui  Terbmn  verbo  curavit  reddcre  fidns 
Interpres, 

w^ho  assists  the  student  line  by  line  and  word  by  word,  like  a  com- 
mentator ;  and  whose  translation  is,  hke  a  posthumou.s  exist,  an  exact 
image  of  the  Poem,  except  the  life  of  it 

In  the  case  of  the  Speech  of  Achilles,  the  version  of  Pope  is  i 
thix>ughout  polished,  forcible,  and  splendid  ;  though  diffuse  in  parts,  ' 
it  is  succinct  upon  the  whole,  and  it  is  full  of  an  interest  which  never 
flags.     But  the  main  question  is,  does  it  give  to  the  English  reader 
as  much  of  Homer,  and  as  little  that  is  not  Homei*.  as  the  case 
a^lmits?     And   here  the  answer  must  be   in  the  negative.      The 
simplicity  and   thoroughly  natural  'directness  of   Homer's  m&tmer 
disappea3%  and  are  replaced  by  a  pervading  tone  of  exa^eratioiL 
For  the  ebb  and  flow  of  passion,    so   marked  in  the    original  is  I 
substituted  an  uniform  Virgilian  loftiness  of  march,  a  continuity  of 
effort  which  is  somewhat  like  a  strain*     Declamation,  made  to  run 
all  through  the  powerful  sarcasm,  much  weakens  its  effect.     At  tie  i 
same  time  a  liberty  reaching  to  lawlessness,  both  of  insertion  and  of 
omission,  may  be  observed.     For  the  careful  and  stately  cour 
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the  introductory  veri*e,  which  gives  Odysseus  his  full  titles,  together 
with  a  most  characteristic  epithet  {i^oKvmxavo^),  is  euhstituted  the 
Hingle  famihar  vocative  "Ulysses'*  (v.  307).  Except  as  to  the  one 
word  "to-mon'ow/'  verso  -357  ifi  skipped  over.  The  line,  '*  fighting 
with  warriors  on  account  of  wives  of  theirs/'  i.e.,  of  tlie  sons  of  AtreuB 
(v.  327),  is  at  once  cUpped,  enlarged,  and  mistranslated,  into 

For  thankleaa  Greece  9uc!i  hardships  have  I  braved. 
Her  wives,  her  infants,  by  my  labonns  Kaved ; 

As  if  Troy  hari  been  an  invaJding  power.  Into  the  simple  request 
that  Phoinix  may  remain  for  the  night,  to  sail  in  the  mornings  is 
foistetl  a  very  indifferent  comphment  to  the  still  vigorous  elder  : 

His  tedioius  toils  and  hoary  hairs  dcmaitd 
A  peaceful  death  in  Ththia's  friendly  land. 

But  I  can  hardly  choose  a  hetter  testing  passage  than  the  six  fine 
lines  relating  to  Thebes  : 

Not  aU  proud  Theben'  unrivalled  wtills  contQin, 
The  world 'h  groat  Empress  on  the  Egyptinu  plain, 
That  Bprea/ds  her  conquests  o'er  a  thou^aiul  states^ 
And  pours  her  heroes  through  a  huudrod  gates. 
Two  hundred  horsemen,  and  two  bimdred  cars, 
From  each,  wide  port&l  iesuiug  to  the  war^?. 

Setting  aside  minor  variations  from  the  text,  we  may  observe  that 
it  makes  no  mention  of  horsemen  at  all ;  aud  that  the  whole  of  tho 
second  and  third  of  these  lines,  except  the  single  word  Egypt  ism,  iure 
an  exaggerative  interpolation.     Or  take  the  hue — 

The  ruddy  gold,  the  steel,  and  shining  braAs, 

But  Hotner*s  -^oXm^  is  not  brass,  nor  is  it  shining ;  Ms  ttoAio?  (rt'6T7po5, 
'%rey  iron,  is  not  steel;  and  his  gold,  wdiich  has  no  epithet  attached, 
is  not  niddy.     All  these  eiTors,  except  the  common  misrendering  of 
f'httleos,  are  Pope's  own. 

These  observations  oo  Pope,  which  would  apply  to  his  version  very 
extensively,  are  in  truth  in  the  nature  of  an  apology  for  treading 
ground  once  trodden  by  so  great  a  poet : 

Per  quem  magnua  equon  Aurunca?  fievit  alumnus. 

And  moreover  generaEy,  I  feel  the  necessity  of  an  apologetic  tone  in 
presenting  an  effort,  which  may  possibly  lie  censured  both  as  ambitious 
and  as  feeble.  One,  however,  of  the  points,  in  which  Homer  iseems  to 
me  to  have  been  least  worthily  appreciatt- d,  is  that  of  his  vast  oratorical 
power.  This  point  should  be  one  of  special  interest  to  every  native 
of  these  islands ;  because  that  oratorical  power  is  not  vague  or 
tleclamatory,  but  lies  specially  in  the  line  of  debating  oratory — 
where  complication  and  continuity  of  structure  are  to  be  combined 
with  promptitude  of  conception  and  exprcf5sion,  and  where  every 
w^ord,  as  it  issues,  should  go  straight  as  an  arrow  to  its  mark,     Thia 
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oratorical  temperament  of  Homer  was  closely  associated  with  the  ' 
political  orgainzatiou  of  the  early  monarchies  of  Greece  ;  and  it  may 
be  traced  even  in  some  expressions  of  his  that  seem  casual,  and  perhaps 
odd,  but  that  are,  if  I  mistake  not,  truly  characteristic,  and  because  _ 
characteristic,   interesting.      In    my   opinit>n,   the   stock    phrase   of  ^ 
lirea  xrcpofWa,  winged  words,  is  not  me>ant  to  set  forth  the  slight 
and  transitory  character  of  human  speech,  which  so  commonly  ^^ 

In  vento  et  rapid  a  scribere  oportet  ttqua.  ^| 

It  is  not  the  mere  feather,  but  tlie  wing,  which  is  described.  It  is  not 
a  random,  hut  a  carrying  force,  Tl»e  word  is  a  weapon,  and  bears  its 
mission  through  the  air.     So  again  in  the  quaint  remonstrance — 

**What  expression  is  this,  that  has  escaped  the  barrier  of  your 
teeth  ; "  The  meaning  is,  "  You  have  let  slip  part  of  your  txeasure, 
you  have  misused  a  mighty  instrument,  you  have  wasted  power : 
what  should  have  l)een  a  great  thing,  you  have  made  a  mean  thing/* 
It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  proofs  of  the  high  estimate  in  Homer's 
mind  of  the  faculty  of  organized  speech.  I  will  add  only  two  or 
three  easy  illustrations.  One  is,  that  the  epithet  of  speaking  mett» 
which  he  so  frequently  employs,  is  not  with  him,  as  it  w^ould  pro- 
bably be  with  us,  a  commonplace  :  it  describes  man  by  the  attribute 
which  was  for  our  Poet  not  only  the  most  obviously  characteristic, 
but  also  one  of  the  ver}^  noblest.  Next,  the  gorgeous  epithet 
Kvhai'€tpa,  glory-giving  (but  this  rendering  is  weak),  is  jealously 
confined  by  Homer  to  the  two  arenas,  the  only  two  in  which  man 
could  then  grow  great — the  Battle  and  the  Assembly.  Lastly,  when 
the  Horse  of  Achilles  speaks  by  a  special  gift,  this  is  felt  to  be  such 
a  violation  of  the  natural  order  (how  dififerent  were  the  conceptions 
of  the  Oriental  tales),  that  the  Erinus,  or  Vindicatress,  promptly 
interferes,  and  aiTCSts  the  action  of  the  voice.     (IL  xix.  41tt.) 

As  debating  oratoiy  is  distinguished  by  the  closeness  and  minute- 
ness of  its  applications,  so  perhaps  for  tlic  full  appreciation  of  it* 
exhibition  in  the  Poems,  and  especially  in  the  Iliad,  is  required  that 
close  and  minute  handling  of  the  text  which,  until  recent  times* 
was  almost  unknown,  and  in  which  we  are  still  so  greatly  deficient. 
Hence  it  may  be  that  our  translators  in  general  seem  neither  to 
have  caught,  nor  to  have  been  caught  by,  the  specific  character  and 
the  extraordinary  merit  of  the  Homeric  speaking.  They  commonly 
seem  to  plod  or  gaUop,  as  the  case  may  be,  alike  through  the  Speedier 
and  the  ordinary  text ;  as  if  such  marvellous  efforts,  as  the  finest 
among  them  must  be  held  to  exhibit,  were  after  all  part  indeed  of 
the  15,711  lines  of  the  Poem,  and  were  nothing  more.  But  in  the 
great  speeches,  a  spirit  seems  to  seize  the  Bard  which,  according  to 
the  giand  expression  of  Longious,  {poilBdC€L  rovy  Aoyorr — we  seem  to 
liave  the  fire  among  the  ships  carried  into  the  Poet*9   mind.     In 
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lifting  thus  high  the  standard  of  trial,  I  may  be  preparing  my  own 
doom ;  but  I  think  there  may  be  a  better  chance  of  seizing  and  pre- 
senting the  specific  cliaracter  of  one  among  these  orations,  when  it  is 
approached  singly,  and  its  elevation  can  in  some  degree  be  measured, 
than  when  it  h  taken  in  the  ordinary  coarse,  and  approached  upon 
the  level. 

To  the  Speech  of  which  a  version  is  here  offered,  I  liave  prefixed 
a  title  as  **  The  Reply  of  Achilles."  And  what  a  Reply  1  I  know 
not  where  to  look  for  its  equal,  in  comprehensivenes8,  in  force,  in 
splendour^  in  sarcasm,  and  in  subtlety* 

Something,  however,  has  to  be  said  as  to  the  mora!  groundwork 
of  such  a  Speech,  in  order  to  secure  its  due  appreciation.  If  I  admit 
that  Revenge  is  its  dominant  idea  and  aim,  I  seem  to  give  np  the  case, 
so  far  as  moral  elevation  is  concerned.  But  here  I  come  upon  two 
main  causes  of  misundei-ntanding,  which  must  be  brought  into  clear 
view.  First,  we  suftcr  from  the  inveterate  habit  of  judging  Homer, 
not  from  himself,  but  through  the  later  tradition.  Secondly,  we  must 
remember  that  Christianity  has  practiciilly  shifted  the  pnles  of  human 
lile,  and  has  brought  down  all  the  pa-ssioun  associated  with  pride  to  a 
different  and  lower  level 

In  the  later  tradition,  the  Wrath  of  Achilles  is  a  hard  and  brutal, 
if  not  a  sordid  wrath  ;  embodying  a  keen  insatiable  vindictiveness,  and 
nothing  else.  But,  in  the  Iliad,  Achilles  has  the  deepest  heart,  and 
the  most  refined  and  courteous  mannei*s,  united  with  his  tremendous 
energy  of  passion.  And  tlie  Wrath,  which  only  by  its  excess  becomes 
wrongful,  is  fundamentally  a  reliction  agtiinst  wrong. 

And  here  I  come  upon  the  change,  which  Christianity  has  wrought 
B'rom  the  time  when  the  Redeemer  of  Mankind  on  the  oue  hand 
glorified  humihty»  suffering,  and  forgiveness,  and  on  the  otiier  hand 
promulgated  definitely  and  clearly  to  the  world  at  large  the  doctrine 
of  a  nding  and  a  reckoning  Deity,  Revenge's  occupation  has  been 
gone,  and  it  has  become  not  noble  but  simply  Imd  and  base.  But  in 
the  days  when  tlie  veil  had  not  been  lifted,  and  the  belief  in  the 
Providential  order  was  hut  weak  and  vague,  each  man  was  for  him- 
self the  \4ndicator  of  the  moral  order ;  and  those  can  never  under- 
stand Achilles  or  the  Iliad  who  do  not  keep  tbis  great  law  of  his 
action  in  view.  The  fine  gold  of  a  strung  determination  to  uphold 
the  law  of  right  against  a  base  and  sordid,  as  avcU  as  a  violent  in- 
vasion, is  not  the  less  truly  precious,  because  to  it  there  adheres 
some  merely  human  droas,* 

Now  let  us  proceed  to  consider  the  situation  of  affairs  which  forms 
the  framework  of  tlie  Speech,  The  Achaian  force,  in  the  absence  of 
Achilles  from  the  field,  has  suffered  heavOy,  is  driven  back  upon  the 
sbips^  and,  at  a  melancholy  nightfall,  anticipates  for  tlie  morrow  a 

*  Perh&pg  the  finest  case  of  revenge  m  our  Engliali  literature  £b  that  of  Oilidla  : 
and  it  may  be  worth  remark  that  he  ih  a  Moor. 
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renewed,  wliich  may  be  als(^»  a  fatal,  attack.  An  Embassy  to  the 
quarters  of  Acliilles  is  decideJ  on,  Ajax  and  Odysfteiis  are  chosen  to 
be  tlje  Envoys,  its  being  tbe  two  Cliiefs  most  acceptable  to  the  mighty 
warrior :  Ajax  probably  on  tlie  two  grounds,  first,  of  relationship,  and 
second]}",  of  a  valour  signal  and  splendid,  but  cast  in  a  mould  of 
blunt  *iuj  almost  animal  .simplicity,  which  can  in  no  possible  way  vie 
with  that  of  his  great  cousin  ;  Odysseus,  because  a  man  with  the 
mind  of  Acliilles  could  not  but  do  homage  to  tbc  one  transcendant 
Intellect  of  the  Army, 

They  find  Achilles  in  his  encampment,  ainging  the  feat^  of  bygone 
heroes  to  the  music  of  bis  lyre,  which  he  Lad  reserved  from  the  spoils 
of  the  city  of  Eetion,  After  a  courteous  welcome,  and  the  usual 
pi^eliminaiy  entertainment,  business  is  opened  by  Odysseus  in  a  long 
and  a  most  skilful  speech. 

Beginning  with  a  health  to  Achilles,  and  an  allusion  to  his  libeiml 
hospitality,  he  proceeds  to  present  a  touching  contmst  in  the  dismal 
condition  of  tlic  Army,  He  exhorts  the  great  hero  to  interpose  before 
it  shall  be  too  late.  Afraid  of  assumiug  directly  the  office  of  a  censor, 
he  ingeniously  introduces  a  tale,  acconling  to  which  Peleus  had  ad- 
moHished  Ids  son,  when  about  to  set  forth,  to  be  on  his  guard  against 
his  own  haughty  uvenveening  spirit.  Following  up  this  adroit  stroke, 
and  reckoning  on  its  effect,  he  proceeds  to  detail  in  imposing  seneHtfae 
gifts  offered  by  Agamemnon  (ix.  262—99)  ;but  offered,  w^e  must  re- 
member, without  any  confession  of  Ids  fault,  such  as  at  the  final  Recon- 
ciliation he  has  to  offer  (II  xix,  134 — 9).  In  them  is  of  course  included 
the  restoration  of  Briseis ;  and  there  is  added  a  proposal  that  he  shall 
choose,  among  the  three  daughters  of  the  Sovereign,  whichever  of 
them  he  prefers  to  be  his  wife.  Having  thus  by  varied  means  done 
all  he  can  to  soften  the  obdurate  soul,  he  makes  his  final  appeal 
(300 — *0  in  the  name,  and  on  behalf  of  the  other  Chiefs  and  of  bis 
fellow-countrymen  at  large,  whom  Acliilles  ought  to  distinguish  from 
the  guilty  King ;  and  makes  it,  lastly,  in  the  name  of  the  rich  prize, 
the  capture  and  JeHtruction  of  Hector,  which  is  sure  to  be  his, 
inasmuch  as  that  warrior  will  now,  such  is  his  present  daring,  not  fear 
to  come  into  tbe  way  of  danger. 

Tliat  wrathful  Achilles,  of  whom  some  conceive  only  as  of  a  big 
spoiled  child,  has  reined  himself  in  during  this  prolonged  address ; 
and  now,  opening  the  sluices  of  his  eloquence,  meets  Odysseus  at 
ever}'  tui'n,  and  beats  him  witli  his  own  arms.  First,  disclaitning  aU 
the  arts  of  rhetoric,  and  blasting  liars  as  with  a  thunderbolt,  he  slily 
hits  at  his  astute  opponent  by  setting  forth  tlie  merits  of  truth 
and  directness  in  speech  (I).  He  then  sets  out  the  case  in  a 
homely,  business-like,  matter-of-fatt  way  (II.):  how  can  it  answer 
to  him,  as  a  rational  man,  to  have  all  the  ivork  and  none  of  the  pay; 
hni  energies  tasked  to  their  utmost,  and  then  tlieir  great  residts 
overlooketl  in  the  day  of  distribution  ?   Na)%  not  only  overlooked,  but 
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while  aU  other  prizes  ai-e  respected,  he  hag  been  foully  robbed  of  his. 
And  here  he  comes  in  contact  with  the  topic  which  sets  hie  soul  on 
tire.  Tlioy  who  tore  thi.s  prize,  a  woman,  from  hira,  are  the  very 
same  who,  for  a  woman's  sake,  in  whom  they  were  interested,  have 
called  all  the  children  of  Hellas  to  war  and  to  banishment  from 

P  borne  (111).  Is  it  possible  to  deal  with  men  on  such  tenns  ?  He  at 
least  will  not,  now  that  he  knows  them  :  *'  forewarned  is  forearmed/' 
And  why,  he  asks  with  stinging  sarcasm,  should  Agamemnon  want 
Achilles,  when  he  has  been  able  to  build  and  dig  and  fortify  so  much 
without  him  ?  But,  as  the  appeal  of  Odysseus  had  described  the 
forwardness  of  Hector,  he  is  now  reminded  bow  little  forward  Hector 
was  when  Achilles  used  to  take  the  field. 

In  this  Htate  of  things  he  will  depart  next  morning  (IV.),  Moreover, 
Odysseus  may  come  and  see  him  go,  if  he  likes  1  And,  on  the  whole, 
he  will  be  able  to  get  on  very  well,  in  peace,  at  home.  Such  is  the 
message  he  has  to  send  ;  and  he  desires  it  may  be  given  publicly 
before  the  Achaian  Chiefs,  that  their  indignation  too  may  be  at 
length  aroused.  This  is  his  admirable,  not  too  sharply  pointed  answer, 
to  the  appeal  of  Odysseus  on  behalf  of  the  Aimy  apart  from  Aga- 

Pmemnon.  In  expressing  the  hope  that  their  indignation  may  be 
awakened,  he  reminds  them  that  it  ought  to  have  been  stirred  before, 
when  tliey  stood  by  in  silence,  and  saw  him  foully  wronged. 

All  this  time  he  keeps  pent  up  within  him  a  torrent  of  passion. 
He  had  paascil  through  one  climax  of  emotion,  when  it  found  vent  in 
the  contrast  between  his  case  with  Briseis,  and  the  case  of  the  Atridai 
with  Helen.  He  had  closed  the  door  again ;  but  the  flood  rolled 
and  swelled  within  him  ;  and,  as  it  rises,  he  is  reduced,  in  the  effort 
of  repression,  to  abrupt  and  broken  sentences  (vv.  370-7),  He  sums 
up  as  to  the  i^erson  of  Agameinnon,  dismissing  liim  with  lofty  scorn  ; 
and  then  he  airives  at  his  other  climax,  in  touehing  on  tlie  proffered 
Gifts  (V.  VI.),  The  wonderful  lines  which  follow  form  the  second  climax 
of  the  Speech  ;  and  the  two  passages  are,  in  very  truth,  the  two 
summits  of  Parnassus.  But  still,  while  the  Wrath  rushes  in  streams 
of  scorching  lava,  the  subaltern  action  of  sarcasm  has  its  climax  too. 
The  word  Btmleiw,  which  we  render  King,  is  one  of  singularly  dis- 
^^tinctive  force  and  emphasis  in  the  Iliad.  In  the  great  contention  of 
^Btbe  First  Book  (v,  18(j),  Agamenmon  had  reminded  Achilles  of  the 
^Hsuperiority  of  his  own  station.  And  it  was  his  bonst  and  claim  to  be 
^^nhaore  royal,  more  a  King  than  other  chiefs.  (IL  ix.  69,  ItlO.)  In 
this  hour  of  his  exulting  resentment,  Achilles  remembers  all  tins, 
without  too  pointedly  showing  his  remembrance,  and  suggests  that 
Agameimion  shall  confer  the  honour  of  the  proposed  alliance  not  on 
him  Ijut  on  some  other  Achaian,  who  is  more  a  king  than  he. 

He  Imd  met  the  sad  description  of  the  condition  of  the  invading 
army  by  indications  that  it  w^as  likely  to  be  worse  ;  but  he  has  not 
yet  replied  to  the  insinuation  of  Odysseus,  so  dexterously  conveyed. 
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respecting  his  haughty  and  unraly  spirit.  This  he  now  proceeds  to 
do  by  drawing  a  domestic  picture  (VII.)  of  a  marriage  for  himself  at 
home  ;  this  is  alL  he  says,  that  is  necessary  to  satisfy  his  haughty^ 
\m  unruly  miud  (VIIL) ;  so  that,  in  the  midst  of  towering  pride  and 
over-boiling  passion,  he  is  enabled  to  take  credit  for  a  quiet,  un- 
ambitious, and  contented  disposition.  So  the  close  of  the  Speech  is 
marked  by  a  gradual  but  rapid  fall  of  temperature.  He  advises  that 
all  should  do  as  lie  does,  all  go  home,  and  spare  themselves  what 
may  be  the  chance  of  utter  ruin,  and  must  be  at  best  ineffectual  painSu 
He  again  refers  the  business  of  extrication  from  the  dilemma  to  the 
Chiets  in  general,  who,  by  a  blameworthy  silence,  had  been  its  cause : 
and  then,  as  if  to  show  how  completely  he  is  reined  in,  he  ends  by  a 
courteous  invitation  to  his  fiiend  and  old  tutor  Phoinix  to  be  his 
guest  for  the  night,  and  accompany  him  homewards  on  the  morrow ; 
that  is,  if  he  be  w^holty  willing,  for,  as  to  constraint,  such  a  thing  is 
not  to  he  thought  of  for  a  moment. 

i  Let  us  now  pass  to  the  speech  itself;  or  so  much,  or  so  little  of  it, 
as  can  be  seen  in  my  translation. 
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God-born  offspring  of  Laertes, 

Warrior  rich  in  all  resource : 
It  behoves  me  now  in  answer 

Out  to  speak  my  blunt  discourse ; 
How  I  mean,  and  how  'twill  happen, 

Be  it  w*ell,  or  be  't  amiss^j 
That  ye  buzz  no  more  about  me, 

One  from  that  man,  one  from  this* 
For  I  hate  with  perfect  hatred, 

Hate  him  like  the  gates  of  Heil^ 
Who  within  him  one  thought  harbours. 

While  liis  lips  another  tell* 
Not  so  mine.     I  plainly  utter 

What  I  truly  hold  for  best. 
Nor,  I  trow,  will  Agamemnon 

Nor  the  Chieftains,  move  my  breast. 


Id 
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Pitilessly  warring  alway 

On  the  foe,  it  likes  me  not. 
He  that  fights  with  might  and  main,  and 

He  that  tarries,  one  their  lot.  20 

Equal  honour  crowns  the  caitiflf 

And  the  brave.     The  busiest  fare 
As  the  sluggard  ;  death  befalls  them. 

With  the  herd  in  all  I  share 
Save  the  battle's  daily  peril, 

And  the  soul  that  in  me  bleeds  ? 
As  the  bird,  with  all  she  gathers. 

Still  her  callow  offspring  feeds. 
Careless  though  her  plight  be  evil, 

111  her  plight  and  sharp  her  needs ;  so 

Even  so  I,  times  unnumbered. 

Wore  my  sleepless  nights  away. 
And  in  fight  from  mom  to  nightfall 

Spent  as  oft  the  bloody  day; 
All  to  win  for  them  a  woman. 

Men,  and  brave  men,  smiting  down. 
Peopled  cities  twelve,  with  vessels. 

Seawards  have  I  overthrown : 
Inland,  over  deep-loamed  Troife, 

Have  I  sacked  eleven  more.  40 

Well ;  the  heaps  of  precious  chattels. 

Won  from  each,  I  ever  bore 
For  a  gift  to  Agamemnon, 

Son  of  Atreus.     He,  that  still 
Lagged  beside  the  wingfed  vessels, 

Took  them  with  a  ready  will. 
Some  assigned  to  Kings  and  Chieftains, 

But  the  most  himself  retained. 
Every  King  and  every  Chieftain,  ' 

All  he  got,  he  holds  it  still ;  50 
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Me,  alone  of  the  Achaians 
Me,  to  plunder  was  bis  will, 

And  he  holds  the  wife  I  cherished  : 
Let  his  greed,  then,  have  its  fill. 


III. 


Ay ;  but  why  should  we  Argeians 

Wage  with  Troy  the  deadly  war  ? 
Why  did  he,  the  Son  of  Atreus, 

Bring  the  gathered  folk  from  far  { 
Is  it  not  for  bright-haired  Helen, 

Trojan  with  Achaian  strives  1  60 

What !    Of  speaking  men,  do  none,  sa^-e 

Sons  of  Atreus,  love  their  wives  ? 
Every  good  man,  every  steadfast, 

Loves  and  cares  for  his ;  so  her 
Loved  I  from  my  soul,  and  cherished. 

War-won  captive  though  she  were. 
Since,  then,  he  hath  once  entrapped  me. 

When  he  seized  my  prize  amain, 
Let  liim  try  no  more,  Odysseus. 

Now,  I  know  him.     Tis  in  vain.  70 

Let  liim  rather,  with  thy  counsel. 

And  the  Kings,  thy  brethren,  search 
How  he  best  may  fix)m  the  vessels 

Ward  the  foeman's  blazing  torch. 
Nay,  but  he  hath  wrought  without  me 

Mucli  and  well     His  wall  he  made, 
Dug  his  broad  deep  foss  around  it, 

In  the  foss  his  palisade 
Finnly  set.     Yet  all  too  feeble 

Murderous  Hector \s  sweep  to  stay ;  8i> 

Wlio,  so  long  as  with  th*  Achaians 

I,  Achilles,  faced  the  fray. 
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Never  cared  to  bring  the  battle 

From  the  sheltering  walls  away, 
Scarcely  to  the  Skaian  gateway 

And  the  oak  his  sally  made  ; 
There  once  met  me,  and  mine  onset 

Nearly  with  his  life  he  paid. 

IV. 

Now,  'tis  changed.    With  royal  Hector, 

Mark,  I  combat  not  again.  Vh 

But,  to  Zeus  and  all  Immortals 

Victims  first  devoutly  slain, 
I  to-moiTow  charge  my  vessels, 

Haul  and  launch  them  on  the  main. 
Thou  may'st  see  them — if  thou  wiliest. 

If  thou  car'st  for  such  a  sight — 
Over  Helle's  swarming  waters 

Bound  along  in  moming^s  light, 
And  their  crews  of  hardy  rowers 

Ply  the  oar  with  eager  might.  100 

Then  if  great  Ennosigaios  * 

Grant  good  passage  o'er  the  foam. 
Three  short  days  will  serve  to  bring  me 

To  my  fruitful  Phthian  home. 
Wealth  abides  me  there,  that,  hither 

Senseless  drawn,  I  left  in  store : 
More  of  gold  and  ruddy  copper, 

Slender-waistcd  women  more. 
Iron  giey,  I  carry  with  me  ; 

All  that  lot  had  given  before.  ii(» 

But  my  prize  !  that  Agamemnon, 

Son  of  Atrcus,  Lord,  assigned. 
Insolent  ho  ravished  from  me. 

Tlierefore,  tell  him  all  my  mind 
In  the  face  of  all,  I  charge  thee. 

One  of  the  titles  or  names  of  Poseidon ;  signifying  Shaker  of  the  Earth. 
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Indignation  so  shall  rise 
In  the  soul  of  each  Achaian, 

If  again  his  tricks  he  tries. — 
Tnily  he  is  ever  clad  in 

Shamelessness. — Dog,  though  he  be,  120 

Look  me  in  the  face  he  dares  not. — 

T  forswear  his  company 
Both  in  counsel  and  in  action. — 

Once  he  duped,  once  wrought  me  ill ; 
Words  of  his  no  more  can  cheat  me. — 

Long  enough  he  works  his  will. 
Pass  he  to  his  doom ;  for  surely 

Zeus  hath  done  his  wits  to  nought. 
And  in  sum,  I  hate  his  presents ; 

Him  I  prize  not  at  a  groat  idO 


Gave  he  ten  times,  gave  he  twenty 

What  he  gives,  it  would  be  vain ; 
If  the  wealth  of  all  the  wealthiest 

To  appease  me  he  could  rain ; 
Could  Orchomenos,  could  Thebai 

Their  inflowing  riches  yields 
Egypt's  Thebai,  in  whose  mansions 

Matchless  treasures  lie  concealed. 
And  she  boasts  an  hundred  portals. 

And  from  every  portal  wide  140 

Twice  an  hundred  horsfed  chariots 

Twice  an  hundred  warriors  guide. 
Ay,  and  were  his  offerings  countless. 

Like  the  dust  and  like  the  sand, 
Not  by  them  should  Agamemnon 

Win  my  soul  to  his  command. 
Of  the  biting  shame  he  did  me 

Till  the  price  in  full  be  got. 
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With  a  child  of  Agamemnon, 

Son  of  Atreus,  ived  I  not.  150 

If  with  golden  Aphrodite 

She  can  match  for  Beauty's  prize  ; 
If  with  flashing-eySd  Athen^ 

In  her  skill  of  toil  she  vies  ; 
No,  not  then  will  I  espouse  her. 

Let  him  some  Achaian  try. 
That  is  nearer  to  his  liking. 

And  is  more  a  Kino  than  I. 


Tll. 


Should  the  kindly  Gods  deliver 

And  my  safe  returning  grant,  160 

Peleus  mil  be  there,  to  find  me 

And  to  give  the  wife  I  want. 
Bevies  of  Achaian  maidens 

Hellas,  ay  and  Fhthia,  bear. 
Sprung  from  chiefs  the  best  and  bravest. 

Wardens  of  their  cities  fair. 
I  can  surely,  if  so  please  me. 

Make  a  loving  bridal  there. 


VIII. 


Yes  ;  that  haughty  mind  within  me 

Much  inclines  at  home  to  wed,  170 

And  with  fitting  mate  united, 

Partner  of  my  lawful  bed, 
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Live  at  ease  upon  the  riches 

That  mine  aged  Sire  did  gain. 
What  is  all  this  flourished  *  City, 

All  the  gates  of  Troy  contain, 
Were  it  as  in  peace  she  boasted, 

Eire  Achaians  crossed  the  main  ; 
What  is  all,  that  great  Apollo, 

Archer  Phoibos,  safely  locks  180 

In  his  stone-built  fane's  recesses. 

Mid  the  beetling  Pythian  rocks. 
Weighed  against  a  life  ?    A  foray 

Oxen  yields,  and  fleshy  flocks  ; 
Store  of  caldrons,  traffic  earns,  and 

Many  a  crest  of  chesnut  horse ; 
But  the  soul  of  man  returns  not. 

Not  by  bargain,  not  by  force. 
Once  it  passes  from  the  gateway 

Of  his  lips. — My  mother  saith  190 

(Thetis,  Goddess,  silver-footed,) 

That  unto  the  bar  of  Death 
Either  Fate  of  twain  may  bear  me. 

Home  shall  never  greet  mine  eyes. 
If  I  still  beleaguer  Ilios ; 

Yet  my  glory  never  dies. 
But,  if  homeward  I  betake  me 

To  my  own  dear  land  again. 
Perishes  my  wealth  of  Glory 

From  the  thoughts  and  lips  of  men  ;  ioo 

Only,  Death's  dark  goal  receding, 

Lcngtli  of  days  shall  cro^vn  me  then, — 
Yea,  for  all  it  is  my  counsel, 

Tmvel  homeward  o'er  the  wave  ; 
Never  shall  ye  sec  an  ending, 

Since  that,  Ilion's  height  to  save. 
Wakeful  Zeus  his  hand  outstretches ; 

And  its  folk  is  waxen  brave. 

*  "  Out— through  the  fresh  and  flourished  lusty  vale.*'    From  the  be&atifal  poem 
of  Dunbar,  "  The  Merle  and  the  Nightingalo.?' 
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Go  then,  tell  the  news  ye  carry. 

Speak  as  only  Elders  can,  210 

To  the  Chiefs  of  the  Achaians ; 

Bid  them  shape  another  plan. 
And  a  better,  which  may  save  them. 

Fleet  and  men  alike,  from  bale, 
Throngfed  by  the  shapely  Vessels ;  * 

Seeing  this  may  nought  avail 
Which  they  fashioned  ;  I  resenting 

Still.     For  Phoinix,  I  would  pray 
Let  him  bide  with  me  till  morning, 

Then  to  his  dear  land  away  i'20 

In  my  ships,  if  so  it  likes  him, 

Free  to  go,  or  free  to  stay. 

W.  K  G.,  1874.  '■ 

*  I  have  advisedly  adopted  this  rendctring  of  7Xa^»y>9«'i  as  referring  to  the  shaped 
and  finished  or  <'  carven  "  form  of  the  ship  rather  than  to  its  context.  It  is  Karolly 
more  in  conformity  with  the  later  nses  of  the  word. 
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EOCKS  AHEAD; 

OR,  THE   WARXmOS  OF   CASSANDRA. 


THE  part  of  Cassaiiclm  can  never  be  a  plea^sant  one  for  any  man 
to  play.     It  makes  others  uncomfortable  and  biraself  unpopular. 
It  is  always  annoying  both  to  individnals  and  nation.^  to  be  warned,  I 
with  initatiocj;  pertinacity  and  lucidity  still  more  cjasperating,  of] 
dangers  imminent  or  future  which  may  be  unavoidable,  and  which 
will  probably  be  fatal  if  not  averted.     The  more  unanswerable  the 
prophet,  the  more  hated  he  is  sure  to  be,  and  the  more  neglected  he 
is  likely  to  be.     People  detest,  and  usually  resent,  being  told  of 
impending  peril  or  catastrophe,  especially  if  they  see  no  remedy  and 
no  escape,  and  if  the  menaced   ruin  can  be   laid  at  no  door  but  fl 
their  own,  " 

Yet  tbi^s  unwelcome  and  ungrateful  part  is  sometimes  the  only 
one  left  to  the  lover  of  his  country,  and  one  from  which^  if  the  love 
be  true,  he  will  not  shrink.  In  modern  days,  too>  the  condition  of  a 
nation,  advanced  in  civilization,  still  sound  at  the  core,  and  full  of 
citizens  at  once  wise  and  iaithful,  can  seldom  be  so  absolutely 
hopeless  as  to  wan-ant  those  who  foresee  dangers  in  taking  refuge  in 
a  lazy,  timid,  or  selfish  silence.  To  the  last  it  must  be  the  duty 
of  the  look-out  man  at  the  masthead  to  warn  the  steersman  of  the  S 
shoals  and  bre«ikers  he  discerns,  though  the  steersman  may  refuse  to  " 
put  up  the  helm,  or  the  ship  may  have  too  much  way  upon  her  to 
be  checked  or  turned  aside  in  time.  If  the  vessel  of  the  State 
profit  by  the  warning,  the  effort  and  the  obloquy  will  be  of  small  , 
account  indeed.  If  not,  the  saddened  and  unheeded  patriot  will  quit] 
the  scene  of  his  failure  with  the  less  regret. 
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Lubenter  qmeecereiniifl  libertate  paitu; 
QuiescirouB,  amiesii,  perlubenter.* 

**  Willingly  would  we  have  died  to  liberate  oor  couBtry — not  having 
been  able  to  liberate  lier,  we  die  still  more  willingly/' 

Now,  it  is  my  conviction  that  there  are  three  especial  dangers 
hanging  over  the  future  of  Eogknd — three  "Rocks  ahead"  oa 
which  the  dignity  and  well-being  of  the  country  and  the  happiness 
of  its  citizens  may  not  improbably  be  wrecked*  They  may  be 
distant,  yet  perhaps  not  veij  distant,  for  they  are  distinctly  visible 
to  an  observant  and  forecasting  mind.  People  in  general  think  little 
of  them,  or  scarcely  believe  in  them,  because  they  do  not  as  yet 
force  themselves  npon  the  vision.  We  are  a  busy  race  and  much 
engrossed  with  the  present  hour  ;  Englishmen  never  did  look  far 
before  them,  too  occupied  with  the  cares  and  needs  of  to-day,  to  take 
anxious  heed  for  the  to-morrow — ^still  less  to  speculate  on  the  pregnant 
possibilities  of  the  day  after  :  we  are  a  sanguine  race,  moreover, 
and  prone  to  trust  that  "  something  is  certain  to  turn  up  "  to  save 
us  from  what  we  dislike  or  dread;  and,  in  spite  of  our  political 
instincts  and  practical  training,  we  have  an  astonishing  faculty  for 
sowing  seeds  of  the  most  surely  germinating  and  prolific  sort,  witliout 
actually  realizing  in  our  own  minds  that,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  they 
must  ripen  to  an  inevitable  harvest,  and  without  any  grave  considera- 
tion as  to  what  sort  of  a  crop  we  shall  then  be  called  upon  to  reap. 
Now  I  wish,  not  only  to  signalize  those  dangers  which  I  seem  to  see 
coming,  but  to  force  my  countrymen  to  look  them  in  the  face,  how- 
ever  unpleasant  the  sight  may  be ;  to  decide  whether  they  arc  real 
or  imaginary,  and,  if  the  former,  how  they  may  be  met,  mitigated^ 
or  averted. 

The  three  national  dangei's  I  allude  to,  to  state  them  very  broadly, 
are — 

I.  The  political  supremacy  of  the  lower  classes. 
^^  IL  The  approaching  industrial  decline  of  England, 

^H        III.  The  divorce  of  the  Intelligence  of  the  country   from  its 
^^  Religion, 

I  There  exist,  no  douVjt,  many  minor  perils,  but  these  are  vital  ; — 
I  and  of  tliese  the  first  is  j^Htical,  the  second  emnomical,  the  third 
^^Mtellectual  and  rtwral ;  and  all  of  them  may  he  termed  socktl  in  a 
P 'Serious  degree.  In  dealing  with  them  I  will  endeavour  most 
sedulously  to  state  no  facts  or  premises  that  are  doubtful,  and  to  draw 
no  inferences  that  can  be  controverted ;  so  that  no  question  can 
arise  as  to  my  conclusions  unless  new  elements  or  opposing  influences 
are  called  into  existence  to  overthrow  the  calculation. 

I.  If  an  orator  or  liistorian  were  to  speak  of  "  The  Revolution  of 

•  W^iJter  Savage  Liiiidor*a  epitaph  on  the  defeated  Spanish  Patriots  ;  quoted  ia 
**  St.  Clement's  Ere,*'  bj  Sir  Henry  Taylor. 
VOL.   XXIII.  3  K 
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1867,"  few  would  understand  what  he  meant ;  and  as  soon  as  they 
did  understand,  nearly  every  one  would  charge  him  with  extravagance 
and  hyperbole.  Yet  in  that  year  a  transformation  was  effected  in 
the  political  constitution  of  these  islands,  so  complete  and  thorough 
that  few  revolutions  in  modern  times  have  been  more  sweeping. 
But  because  it  was  wrought  with  customary  legal  forms — because  the 
process  was  accompanied  by  no  bloodshed,  no  violence,  no  disturb- 
ance even,  and  but  small  excitement — ^because  there  was  no  change  of 
dynasty — and  most  of  all,  perhaps,  because  the  transformation,  though 
total,  was  gradual  and  not  sudden,  we  have  failed  to  recognize  its 
revolutionary  character.  The  medicine — or  the  poison — may  be 
slow  to  operate ;  but,  once  taken,  the  ultimate  effect  is  certain  ;  and 
in  this  case  there  is  no  antidote  known  to  th^  political  Pharmacopoeia. 
The  Revolution  we  speak  of  consists  in  this.  The  Reform  Bill 
of  1867  takes  the  command  of  the  representation  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  propertied  classes,  and  puts  it  into  the  hands  of  the  wage- 
receiving  classes.  It  gives  it  over  from  the  upper  and  middle  ranks 
of  the  community  to  the  lower  ranks.  It  transfers  electoral  pre- 
ponderance— that  is,  in  fact,  electoral  supremacy — from  property  to 
proletairism,  from  capital  to  labour.  And  it  does  this  not  one  whit 
the  less  undeniably  and  irretrievably,  in  that  it  does  it  (thus  far) 
only  potentially  and  prospectively.  It  does  it  in  virtue  of  three 
provisions — household  suffrage  in  boroughs,  household  suffrage  in 
counties,  and  vote  by  ballot, — the  first  and  last  are  fails  dccomplis ; 
the  second  has  been  announced  by  thQ  chiefs  of  both  parties  as 
forthcoming  to  complete  the  edifice.  Now,  in  round  numbers  the 
population  of  this  kingdom  may  be  divided  into  eight  millions  of 
persons  who  hold  realized  property  of  some  sort,  and  tiventy-four  mil- 
lions of  persons  who  hold  no  property,  but  subsist  by  the  labour  of  their 
hands.  These  twenty-four  millions — or  the  householders  among 
them,  who  may  be  reckoned  at  one-fifth — have  now  votes,  or  will 
ha\'e  very  shortly,  or  may  have  when  they  please ;  and  they  can, 
therefore,  when  they  please  outvote  and  overpower  the  householders 
among  the  eight  millions,  who  may  be  reckoned  at  one-fourth. 
That  is,  to  put  it  broadly,  there  are  or  may  be,  and  soon  will  be,  Jive 
millions  poor  electors  against  tivo  millions  of  well-to-do  electors  ; — 
and  each  vote  of  one  class  counts  for  just  as  much  as  each  vote  of 
the  other.  It  is  idle  to  argue  that  the  working  classes  will  not 
pull  together,  nor  the  poor  be  thus  in  a  mass  pitted  against  the 
rich : — ^probably  not  yet ;  possibly  not  as  a  rule  ;  almost  certainly 
not  except  on  class  questions  of  a  social  character.  But  sometimes 
they  will,  and  at  any  time  they  may ;  and  the  broad  indisputable 
fact  remains,  that  the  lower  class  of  voters  arc  far  the  most 
numerous,  are  preponderant  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  two ;  and 
that  in  consequence  when  they  are  all  registered  and  whenever  they 
choose  to  draw  together,  they  will  le  despotic  at  the  poll,  and  have 
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the  command  of   tho  representation    in    the  House  of  Commons. 
Jow,  the  House  of  Commons,  as  we  all  know,  is  all  but  omnipotent. 
But  this  is  not  alL     These  poorer  voters  may  be  not  only  pre- 
ponderant, but  supreme.    They  may  name  not  only  three-fifths  of 
Jie  members,  but  ike  wJioh  of  tfierti.     They  may  absolutely  exclude 
khose  whom  they  outnumber  at  the  polling  booths  from  any  share 
^uphatever  in  the  representation.       Nay,    more;    unless  we  have  a 
supplementary  and  most  decisively  intelligent  Reform  Bill,  they  will 
, assuredly  do  this.     Only  tho  *'  cumulative  vote"  or  universal  "tbree- 
^mered  constituencies/'  or  Mn  Hare's  plan,  can  avert  the  probability 
Df  this  extreme  result.     The  operation  of  our  unscientific  and  undis- 
sming  system  of  representation  enables  the  party  which  prepon- 
\  derates  in  any  constituency,  even  by  a  minute  fraction,  to  monopolize 
all    the  members ;  while   it   is   only  the  extremely  heterogeneous 
u  character  of  our  electoral  divisions  (a  characteristic  which  will  not 
long  survive  unmodified)  wliich  prevents  this  anomalous  and  inequit- 
able result  from  extending  to  the  whole  country.     If  we  ever  have 
-equal   and   siviilar   electoral    districts,    the  barest  majority  of  the 
nation   may   become    not    only    preponderant    in    the    House    of 
Commons   (which  is  right),  but  orrinipotent  and  absolute  (which 
-Would  be  iniquitous  and  monstrous).     It  is,  therefore,  always  on  the 
'Cards  that  the  lower  classes  raif/ht  not  only  overpower  apposition  and 
discussion,  but  absolutely  exclude  both. 

We  are  warranted  in  calling  this  state  of  affairs  "  revolutionary  '' — 
not  only  because  it  is  startling,  but  because  it  is  altogether  new;  and 
[this  point  demands  special  attention.     We  have  had  "  Representative 
[Institutions  "  for  a  score  of  generations.  We  have  never  had  *'  Popular 
'  Ilepre*sentation,'*  as  Transatlantic  and  C-ontincntal  nations  understand 
it, — that  is,  the  representation  of  tfte  nuviericcd  majority — till  now. 
We  have  inaugurated  an  entirely  novel  and  untried  experiment,  in 
I  prognosticating  the  working  and  results  of  which  the  Past  can  be  no 
fcguide  whatever.      The]  reform  may  have  been  just,  may  have  been 
[wise,  may  have  been  unavoidable — as  to  these   questions  opinions 
'differ,  and  we  need  not  discuss  them.      But  there  can  be  no  differ- 
ence as  to  the  fact  that  the  change  is  not  a  carrying  out,  a  completion, 
a  perfectation    of  our  former  system,  but  a  reversal   of  it; — that 
we  have  not  *' crowned  the  edifice,"  but  rebuilt  it  in  a  different  style 
and  on  u  fresh  foundation.     It  is  curious  that  so  undeniable  a  trutli 
should  have  been  so  little  realized  or  dwelt  upon.      So  far  as  I  know 
the  only  concise  statement  of  it  appeared  in  the  ''  Quarterly  Review*' 
a  couple  of  years  ago : — 

"Previous  to    1832, — in  those  old  times  when  England  was  sa  great 

And  paramount  a  nation,  when  we  were  so  proud  of  our  institutions,  wKeu 

l^e  were  so  exceptionrdly   free, — RepresGiitiition  was  not  a  ideality  in  the 

[•ense  in   which   we   hiivo    made    it    so   now.     Classes   wero   represented; 

property   was   represented  ;  education  was   represented ;    guilds — lc,    in- 

io&tries   were  represented;    but   individuals,  n umbel's,  the  masses  of  the 

3  M   2 
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people  were  not.  The  House  of  Commons  pictured  and  reproduced  the 
nation  in  a  sort  of  general  and  often  faithful  fashion, — that  is,  it  shared 
and  reflected  the  opinion  of  the  important,  motive,  influential  classes  of 
the  community;  but  popular  representation,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
now  understood  and  carried  out, — in  which  Rousseau  and  Sidjes  under- 
stood it ;  in  which  France  and  America  understand  it, — did  not  exist.  It 
was  prevented  from  existing  by  four  things  : — By  the  limited  sufi&age,  which 
gave  votes  only  to  proprietors,  leaseholders,  burghers,  freemen,  and  gra- 
duates ;  by  close  and  rotten  boroughs,  which  gave  members  to  extinct  towns, 
and  refused  them  to  thriving  cities ;  by  the  influence  of  peers  and  landed 
proprietors,  which  practically  placed  the  votes  of  the  tenants  at  the 
disposal  of  their  landlords ;  and  by  party  management,  which  largely  over- 
rode individual  preferences.  That  representative  eystem,  which  we  were 
so  proud  of,  which  answered  so  well  in  the  past  (illogical  and  bristling 
with  anomalies  as  it  was),  which  surrounding  nations  admired  and  envied, 
and  fancied  they  were  going  to  imitate,  has  been  swept  away.  What 
we  have  installed  now,  under  the  same  name,  is  something  wholly  different^ 
something  quite  new,  something  as  yet  untried  and  problematic.  It  is  no 
more  the  same  thing,  than  Mr.  John  Smith  the  manufacturer  is  of  the  same 
family  as  Mr.  Algernon  Sydney,  the  extinct  feudal  gentleman,  because  he 
has  purchased  his  estate  and  lives  in  his  ancestral  manor-house ;  nor  can 
it  be  any  more  expected  to  act  in  the  same  way.  In  fine,  we  hitherto  have 
lived  under  representative  institutions  nominally  only, — that  is,  under  such 
restraints,  modifications,  inconsistencies,  almost  denials,  as  made  them  yield 
most  of  their  good  and  little  of  their  evil  operation.  Other  nations  have  lived 
under  them  rmlly,  in  their  bald  and  naked  truthfulness,  and  we  are  now  about 
to  do  the  same.  The  *  sham* — to  speak  broadly — did  succeed  to  us  on  the 
whole  wonderfully.  Will  the  actuality  succeed  as  well  ?  We  cannot  tell,  and 
have  no  desire  to  vaticinate ;  as  yet  we  have  only  foreign  analogies,  always  im- 
perfect, to  guide  our  conjecture.  Certainly,  unrestricted  suffrage,  thoroughly 
popular  representation,  cannot  be  said  to  have  succeeded — indeed  may  be 
said  to  have  deplorably  failed — in  France  and  the  United  States.  During 
the  Restoration,  from  1815  to  1847,  Parliamentary  Government  worked 
fairly  in  France  :  so  it  did  in  America  up  to  about  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  ; 
so  it  did  in  Switzerland  till  a  generation  since  ;  so  it  does  in  Italy  at 
present.  But  in  all  these  cases,  and  up  to  these  dates,  they  had  kept  clear 
of  anything  like  Universal  Suffrage.  In  France,  under  Louis  XVIII.  and 
Louis  Philippe,  the  electors  scarcely  exceeded  250,000,  and  there  were 
nearly  600,000  Grovemment  appointments  to  divide  among  them.  In  Italy, 
the  franchise  qualification  is  not  high,  but  the  entire  constituent  body 
scarcely  reaches  a  quarter  of  a  million.  In  Prussia,  all  men  have  votes,  or 
nearly  so ;  but  there  the  thoroughly  anti-democratic  system  of  double 
election  is  in  practice." 

Who,  then,  and  what,  are  the  classes  to  whom  we  have  thus  un- 
deniably handed  over  electioneering  preponderance — that  is,  the 
supreme  political  power  in  the  State  in  ultimate  resort  ?  For,  that 
those  classes,  the  numerical  majority  in  the  country,  do  possess  this 
power  and  preponderance  potentially,  and  may  possess  it,  and  are 
nearly  certain  ere  long  to  possess  it  actiiaUy,  and  are  already  assuming 
it  gradually*  is  not  to  be  disguised  by  the  fact  that  they  have  not 

*  We  have  no  recent  returns  to  guide  us  in  determining-  the  actual  numbers  of  the 
wage-receiving  classes  already  on  the  register,  but  the  following  comparison  may 
afford  some  intimation.  It  would  seem  as  if  Mr.  Disraeli's  Reform  Bill  had  more 
than  doubled  the  number  of  electors,  who  now  amount  to  2,150,000,  or  about  40  per 
cent,  of  the  adult  males  in  the  kingdom.    The  Reform  Bill  of  1832  only  added  54  per 
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as  yet  fully  realized  or  greedily  taken  up  their  inheritance.  It  is 
there  waiting  for  them  whenever  they  choose  to  qualify  and  register ; 
and  their  leaders  will  not  be  many  years  before  they  have  stirred 
them  up  to  do  this.  The  numerical  majority  are  henceforth  virtually 
our  masters  ;  will  not  be,  but  will  nominate,  sway,  indoctrinate,  or 
rather  inoculate,  our  rulers  ;  and  the  numerical  majority  consist,  and 
to  all  appearance  will  long  consist,  of  the  wage-receiving  classes,  of 
those  who  depend  on  weekly  earnings,  and  live  in  an  overwhelming 
proportion  by  the  labour  of  their  hands.  Now,  what  will  be  in  the 
main  their  party  predilections,  whether  Tories  or  Liberals  most 
possess  or  are  most  likely  to  win  their  support,  is  a  question  which 
concerns  us  little.  The  essential  point  at  issue  is  whether  they  are 
fit,  or  can  be  made  fit,  to  exercise  righteously  and  wisely  the  respon- 
sible duties  imposed  upon  them  by  the  power  which  has  been  given 
to  them.  Without  echoing  for  a  moment — indeed,  while  repudiating 
with  infinite  disgust — the  insincere  flattery  which  has  been  heaped 
upon  them  by  candidates  of  all  colours,  we  may  fairly  admit  that 
the  working-classes  of  this  country  are  on  the  whole  more  intelli- 
gent, more  fair,  more  sober-minded,  and,  but  for  their  drinking 
propensities,  more  respectable  than  those  of  most  other  lands. 
They  are,  we  believe,  sound  at  heart — ^they  are  not  envious,  and 
they  are  as  a  rule  both  energetic,  industrious,  and  of  an  indepen- 
dent spirit  Properly  trained,  properly  led,  properly  dealt  with,  we 
are  satisfied  they  would  make  out  and  out  the  best  Proletariat  in  the 
world.  Our  only  charge  against  them  in  regaiti  to  our  present  topic 
is  that,  labouring  with  their  hands  from  moniiiag  to  night,  and  living 
from  hand  to  mouth,  they  are  not  necessarily  very  poor  or  very  igno- 
rant, but  necessarily  the  viost  ignorant  as  well  as  the  poorest,  because 
the  least  instructed  and  the  least  leisurely  of  all  sections  of  the  com- 
munity *  They  are  not  perhaps  actually  or  always  the  worst  off,  but 
they  often  feel  themselves  to  be  so,  and  may  easily  be  represented  to 
themselves  as  being  so.  They  are  not,  we  suspect,  the  most  dis- 
contented class  \  but  it  is  to  their  credit  that  they  are  not  so,  and 
there  are  not  wanting  orators  and  agitators  who  seek  incessantly  to 
make  them  so.     At  all  events,  they  are  the  least  richly  provided  with 

The  Reform  Bm  of  1S67  has  added  upwards  of  100  per  cent,  in 


Electors  in  England  ajid  Wales, 
1832-3.  18fi2-3.  18(il». 

.    370,000  ij34,OOl3  7Q2,000 

.    .     285,000  47S,0«>a  l,20cl,0(X) 


1873. 

801,m)0 

i;i56,OO0 


cent,  in  30  jeats. 
five  yews. 

Counties 
Borougha 

Total        .         .     655,000  I,012,0<IO  1,995,000  2,157,000 

Household  siiffrage  for  the  ooimties  will  in  time  add  probablj  half  a  million  to  the 

rural  conatitueaciea. 

•  "  Any  jfoverament  that  gives  absolute  pTepondeianoe  to  the  many  is  hostile  to 

intellect,  for  intellect  is  necessarily  confined  to  the  few,     Kow  intellect  is  the  moat 

revengeful  of  all  the  elements  of  Society.    It  cares  not  what  tho  materials  through 

which  it  forces  its  way  to  its  aeat/'-^LoED  LYTToy,  Paruians, 
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the  good  things  of  this  life,  and  inevitably  the  most  poorly  endowed 
with  political  knowledge  while  the  most  amply  endowed  with  political 
power.  They  arc  not  a  whit  more  selfish  than  other  classes ;  *  they 
are  not  a  whit  less  honest  or  probably  less  fair  ;  they  are  simply  less 
educated,  less  sagacious,  and  less  well-informed;  and,  therefore, 
obviously  less  competent  to  decide  political  questions,  to  choose 
political  guides,  to  wield  political  power.  And  they  are  all  this 
from  no  fault  that  we  can  reproach  them  with,  but  from  the  nature 
of  the  case, — ^because  from  the  cradle  to  the  gi*ave  they  have  less 
leisure  and  fewer  advantages  for  knowledge,  reflection,  and  mental 
discipline. 

No  one  can  deny  the  strict  accuracy  of  the  statement  No  one  can 
be  blind  to  the  manifest  dangers  of  the  position.  The  science  of 
government  is  never  a  simple  one  even  in  the  best  and  easiest  of 
timea  In  modern  days,  "Society" — "the  State" — ^has  become 
strangely,  almost  fearfully  complex,  influenced  by  a  hundred  causes, 
encompassed  by  a  hundred  perils,  wrought  upon  by  a  hundred 
agencies — often  slow  in  their  operation,  often  hidden  in  their  sources^ 
often  difficult  of  discovery  even  by  the  trained  eye,  often  difficult  of 
estimation  even  by  the  instructed  mind.  The  welfare,  even  the  safety, 
of  a  community  like  ours  depends  upon  the  thorough  comprehension 
of  a  multitude  of  concurrent  or  conflicting  influences,  some  eco- 
nomical, some  moral,  some  legal,  which  would  task  any  ability  and 

*  The  following  were  among  the  latest  atterances  of  perhaps  the  wisest,  fairest,  and 
most  oaadid  Badioal  of  our  times— Mr.  Grote :  "  I  have  oatUved,'*  he  said,  **  three 
great  illusions.  First,  I  always  held  that  if  supreme  power  were  held  hj  the  people^ 
it  would  be  exercised  more  righteously  than  when  entrusted  to  one  person  or  a  few. 
But  this  I  have  now  found  to  be  a  mistake.  Secondly,  I  always  maintained  that 
Ireland  might  be  made  contented  and  loyal  by  governing  her  in  the  same  way  as 
England,  and  for  that  reason  I  constantly  opposed,  when  in  Parliament,  the  enact- 
ment of  Coercion  Bills,  and  all  exceptional  legislation  in  reference  to  tho  sister 
kingdom.  But  I  grieve  to  say  that  I  have  now  oome  to  a  different  conclusion. 
Thirdly,  I  cherish^  the  persuasion  that  as  the  people  advanced  in  intelligence  and 
•  material  prosperity,  they  would  esteem  it  a  duty  and  a  privilege  to  educate  their  own 
children,  without  invoking  the  assistance  of  the  State  or  any  other  body.  But  this  I 
find  to  be  the  greatest  delusion  of  all,  and  I  must  add  that  the  rich  have  done  their 
best  to  instil  into  the  people  the  notion  that  the  education  of  their  children  belongs 
to  others. 

"  I  have  outlived  my  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  Republican  government  regarded  as  a 
check  upon  the  vulgar  passions  of  a  majority  in  a  nation,  and  I  recognise  the  fact 
that  supreme  power  lodged  in  their  hands  may  be  exercised  quite  as  mischievously  as 
by  a  despotic  ruler  like  the  First  Napoleon.  The  conduct  of  the  Northern  States,  in 
the  late  conflict  with  the  Southern  States,  has  led  me  to  this  conclusion,  though  it 
cost  me  much  to  avow  it,  even  to  myself. 

"  I  have  come  to  perceive  that  the  choice  between  one  man  and  another,  among  the 
English  people,  signifies  less  than  I  used  formerly  to  think  it  did.  Take  a  section  of 
society,  cut  it  through  from  top  to  bottom,  and  examine  the  oomposition  of  the 
successive  layers.  They  are  much  alike  throughout  the  scale.  The  opinions,  all 
based  upon  the  same  social  instincts  :  never  upon  a  clear  or  enlightened  perception 
of  general  interests.  Every  particular  class  pursuing  its  own,  the  result  is,  a  universal 
struggle  for  the  advantages  accruing  from  party  supremacy.    The  English  mind  is 


any  experience ;  yeai's  of  disciplme  and  study  are  barely  sufficieDt  for 
the  work,  as  those  feel  most  who  have  watched  it  closest ;  itdemaBd8, 
as  we  habitually  recognize  (in  words  at  least),  the  beat  mi^om  and  the 
6^^  virtiMi  of  the  nation.  How  is  this  best  wif?doiii  and  best  virtue 
to  be  discerned,  selected,  and  preferred,  by  the  especiallj"  unthinking 
and  uniiifunned  ?  Grant  that  the  tnassea  will  honestly  desire  to 
choose  the  beat  and  the  wisest  men  to  rule  them,  by  what  test  can 
they  possibly  discover  them  ?  by  what  instinct  can  they  possibly 
appreciate  them  ?  The  very  depth  of  a  true  statesman's  sagacity, 
the  veiy  forecast  of  a  true  statesman's  mion,  will  alienate  from 
him  the  sympathies  of  the  average  elector.  We  can  all  guesa  what 
would  happen  in  war  were  the  common   soldiers    to    choose    their 

■  Jl^nerak.     Yet  government  is  a  more  complicated  afifair  than  war ; 

^    and  the  common  soldier  has  at  least  a  professional  training,  whicb 
the  proletarian  householder  has  not. 

But  to  stop  at  these  general  propositions  would  be  to  take  a  vecy 
inadequate  and  unimpressive  view  of  the  specific  dangers  which 
surround  us.  Let  us  come  a  little  closer  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 
Our  House  of  Commons  is  composedof  a  number  of  politicians  eagerly 
competing  for  the  suffrages  of  uninstructed  and  toiling  men — mostly 
poor,  sometimes  suffering  under  a  sense  of  wrong,  often  groaning  and 
sinking  under  the  burden  of  labour  and  care.  These  men  understarid 
nothing  of  the  art  of  government,  nothing  of  economic  science,  notliing 
of  pohcy  in  general  But  they  liave  a  lively  sense  of  their  own  wants, 
and  a  strong  feeling  of  their  own  grievances.  They  naturally  wish  to 
mend  their  own  condition  and  redress  what  seem  to  be  their  wrongs  ; 
they  wish  this  more  vehemently  than  anything  else ;  and  they  have 
no  notion  of  not  using  their  electoral  power  to  achieve  those  objects  ; 
naturally,  therefore,  they  will  be  prono  to  give  their  votes  to  those 
who  engage  to  promote  these  objects.  That  is,  tlieir  favoured  candi- 
dates will  as  a  rule  be  those  who  most  fall  in  with  their  ideaa,  shaj'e 
or  flatter  their  prejutlices,  promise  to  work  for  their  intercsta  Now 
wnat  are  the  objects  wliich  the  w^orking  men,  the  wage-receiving 
chisses,  have  notoriously  and  inevitably  most  at  heart — ^must  have  most 
at  Viuart — cannot  for  a  moment  be  blamed  for  having  most  at  heart  ? 
Clearly,  higlier  wages,  shorter  hours^  more  power  of  dictating  condi- 
tions of  work,  and  less  strictness  in  the  inteipretation  of  contracts  ; — 
and  all  these  things  moi'tf  or  lesa  directly  through  Ute  instrtmientality 


much  of  oiiG  pattern,  take  whatsoeTer  class  jou  will.  The  Bonie  favoariti}  prejtidices. 
aminble  and  otherwise  j  the  same  antipathiei?,  coupled  with  iil-refriilftted,  though 
b^iDevoleDt  efforts  t^  eradicjite  hnman  evibs  are  well-nigh  universal  :  modified 
naturallj,  by  inntruction,  uinong  the  highly  educated  few  ;  but  Mrv  hardly  affect  the 
course  of  out-of-doora  ssentimciit.  I  believe^  therefore,  that  the  actual  compOBition  of 
Parliament  reprcst^nt^  with  b:ilerable  fidc?lity  tho  British  people.  And  it  will  never 
be  better  than  it  is,  for  a  Hona©  of  Commons  mntwt  afford  to  be  abtntc  its  aum  ctm^ 
9tituenckSf  in  inUllvjencc^  hvtwkdfjf,  or  palriotiam,** 
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of  legislation.  They  wish  for  two  other  things  beside, — relief  from 
all  taxation  which  in  any  way  increases  the  cost  of  living,  and  increase 
in  those  sorts  of  puhhc  expenditure  which  create  a  demand  for  their 
labour.  Now,  in  all  this  there  is  no  ground  for  reproach  to  them,  but 
much  ground  for  appreheuding  danger  to  the  cauntiy.  There  is  no 
ground  for  reproach  to  them,  because  it  is  inevitable  that  uneducated 
men  should  be  more  swayed  by  pei-sonal  interessts  than  by  political 
considenitiona  ;*  they  understand,  or  fancy  they  understand,  the  one 
— they  do  not  imderstaud,  and  usually  do  not  pretend  or  a<3pire  to 
understand,  the  other ;  the  first  touch  them  very  closely — ^the  second 
only  remotely  and  intermediately  ;  indeed,  the  very  highest  species  of 
training  is  rcijuired  (a  training  at  once  intellectual  and  moral)  to 
recognize  in  the  first  place  that  the  interests  of  each  class  must  be 
postponed  to  the  general  w^ell-being  of  the  community;  in  the  second 
place»  that  these  interests  are  in  the  end  best  serv^od  through  the 
community  being  well  organised  and  governed  in  the  interests  of  sdl ; 
and  in  the  third  place,  that  nearly  all  evils  and  grievances  complained 
of  are  to  be  remedied,  not  by  a  Parliamentary  decree  that  they  shall 
not  exist*  but  by  careful  and  searching  diagnosis,  by  a  patient  in- 
vestigation of  the  often  remote  causes,  economic  or  other,  in  which 
they  have  their  source.  The  more  uninstructed  and  unintelligent  an 
electorate  is,  the  more  will  it  regard  special  and  individual  objects 
and  interests  in  preference  to  questions  of  general  policy ;  the  less  able 
■will  it  be  to  perceive  how  general  policy  bears  upon  particular  interests ; 
the  more  prone  will  it  be  to  attack  evils  and  grievances  in  their  symp- 
toms raiher  than  in  their  sources  ;  and  to  insist  on  their  immediate 
removal  without  any  power  of  perceiving  or  any  disposition  to  con- 
sider the  secondary  consequences,  however  mischievous,  which  may 
result  from  their  removal.  Now,  the  average  intellectual  training 
and  capacity  of  our  constituencies  is  loweiing  year  by  year,  and  must 
be  lowering  continuously,  as  larger  and  larger  numbers  of  the  poorer 
class  of  householders  are  placed  upon  the  register  ;  and  it  is  impos- 
sible that  the  standard  of  representative  intelligence  should  not  !wer 
also,  though  it  may  be  more  gradually  and  at  a  considerajfle 
intervalf 

Higher  wages,  indeed,  we  do  not  suppose  will  be  sought  through 
direct  legislative  action  :  but  shorter  hours  (which  practically  mean, 
or  are  designed  to  mean,  higher  wages)  will  be,  and,  as  we  all  know, 
are  so   sought ;    and  sought,    loo,    without  any   perception    of   the 


•  •*  The  difference  between  an  arbitrary  and  a  limited  monarchy  Yaniahes,  wlien 
compared  with  the  difference  between  one  meal  a  day  and  three  me&Ia  a  day.  It  i«  • 
poor  oonBolation  to  a  man  who  has  bad  no  Lreakfa^t,  and  expects  no  supper,  that  the 
king  does  not  puHsess  a  di,Hpen8ing  power^  and  that  troQi>s  cannot  be  raised  in  tiac  «i£ 
peace  w^ithout  the  con&ent  of  Parliometit/' — Edinburgh  Rcvuw^  June,  1827. 

f  I  am  not  disposed  to  tmder^estimate  the  political  education  of  our  oonatttucnewaB 
through  the  prooess  of  the  electoral  spe^jches  made  to  them  in  such  abondajioe  Igr 
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inevitable  consequence — viz,,  that  the  cost  of  production  becomes 
enlianeed  as  labour  grows  less  productive ;  that  the  price  of 
•lUrticks  rises,  and  living  becomes  more  expensive,  as  hoiise-rent  is 
^fiwollen  by  combinations  in  the  buildiD{]f  trades,  aod  by  combina- 
tions among  colliers,  and  tio  on.  Power  on  the  part  of  operatives 
to  dictate  conditions  of  work  to  their  employers  by  threatened 
strikes  and  Trade  Union  regulations  is  already  sought  directly  by 
legislative  enactment  and  legislative  repeal,  with  entire  blindness  to 
the  remote  effect  of  those  measures  in  ultimately  placing  British 
industry  at  ^  disadvantage  w^ith  that  of  other  countries  where 
similar  interferences  are  not  permitted.  The  mischief  will  be  done 
blindly — in  ignorance,  not  with  ill  intention ;  but  when  once  done 
will  be  irreparable,  and  (as  I  intend  to  show  in  the  next  section)  the 
result  may  be  something  nearer  ruin  than  mere  calamity.  And  how 
can  it  be  expected  that  a  Legislature  prepondcratingly  selected  by 
working  men,  or  a  Government  appointed  by  that  Legislature,  will 
be  firm  in  resisting  the  unwise  demands  or  repressing  the  immoral 
violence  and  disordei's  of  working  men  ? — that  is,  in  controlling  the 
special  errors  and  dangers  into  which  the  majority  of  their  constituents, 
their  masters  and  creators,  are  most  prone  to  fall  ?  The  relief  of  the 
w^age-receiving  classes  from  taxation  has  already  been  inaugurated, 
and  for  many  years  has  been  steadily  progressing  ;  the  tendency  is 
not  to  be  regretted,  and  we  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  pronounce 
that  as  yet  it  has  been  pushed  too  far.  The  necessaries  of  life  have 
Ijng  been  exempted  from  all  fiscal  contributions  ;  taxes  upon  articles 
of  genei-al  consumption,  which  may  be  termed  the  poor  man's 
luxuries,  such  as  coffee,  tea,  and  sugar,  liave  been  repeatedly  and 
largely  reduced  ;  and  "  a  free  breakfast- table,*'  whenever  achieved,  will 
have  completed  his  exemption.  The  liquor-tax  will  be  the  only  one  he 
will  still  be  called  upon  to  pay  ;  and  that  is  so  far  voluntary  that  he 
may  pretty  much'regulate  it  for  himself.  The  crusade  against  indirect 
taxation — the  only  taxation  that  can  ever  practically  be  levied  on  the 
wage-receiving  classes  *— in  our  judgment  a  thoughtless,  inequitable, 
and  pernicious  crusade — ^is  supported  by  too  many  respected  names  iu 
the  political  world  for  its  success  not  to  be  highly  probable,  to  say 
the  least  \ — and  when  a  Legislature  chosen  in  the  main  by  working 

their  metntKiTs  or  the  caodidates  who  seek  their  su^roges.  RKpenenoed  politioianB, 
I  know,  Bpeak  of  the  progreas  and  influence  of  this  species  of  instruction  as  astonish- 
ing and  re-assuring^.  Still  the  fact  rctnainR  that  the  classes  brought  nnder  this  kind 
of  inatmction  as  the  auf!rage  lowers  arc  the  leaai  able  to  profit  by  it,  from  want 
of  previons  educational  prepaiation.  The  symptom,  no  doubt,  is  a  hopeful  aot-oS 
Of^ainst  g^Ioomicr  prognostics  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  onlj  the 
electioneering'  speeches  of  candidates  decidedly  above  the  averagfe  in  wif«lom,  honesty, 
and  independence^  that  can  truly  educate  a  constituency,  and  that  the  numljer  ol 
such  candidates  is  likely  to  fall  off  year  by  year. 

*  Some  fi^al  authorities,  we  are  aware,  dream  of  I&vying  a  stamp^tax  on  wages ; — 
bat  no  employers  of  labour,  or  persons  qualified  by  experience  to  form  an  opinion, 
wiU  endorse  the  impracticable  scheme. 
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men,  shall  have  relieved  their  principal  constitueuts  from  all  contri- 
bution to  the  revenue,  what  prospect  will  there  be  uf  economy  in  the 
outlay  of  that  revenue,  which  must  be  in  so  large  a  measure  ^pent 
in  the  enipbyment  of  labour?  Taxation,  levied  exclusively  on  tbo 
rich,  and  expended  mainly  in  subsidising  the  poor,  is  ceilaiu  to  be 
lavish  and  oppressive,  when  the  classes  who  vote  it  and  profit  by  it 
pay  no  portion  of  it- — or  human  nature  would  not  be  what  it  is. 

AgaiUj  to  advert  to  questions  more  strictly  political,  what  would  he 
the  prospects  of  our  Indian  Empire  if  ever  the  English  masses  began 
to  interest  themselves  upon  the  subject,  and  to  attempt  to  form,  and 
fancy  themselves  competent  to  form,  an  opinion  upon  the  score  or  i 
two  of  difficult  and  coniphcated  matters  coonected^with  that  anomalous 
dependency  which  are   constantly  cropping  up  for  decision,— each 
requiring  thorough   acquaintance  with   the  peculiar  condition,  sur- 
roundings, and  characteristics  of  a  wholly  alien  race  I     Is  it  not  a  J 
daily  matter  for  congratulation  on  the  part  of  every  experienced  and 
qualified  statesman,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  that  ParUament  haa  | 
hitherto  taken  so  rare  and  so  faint  an  interest  in  Indian  queiitions —  I 
that  their  management  has  virtnally  been  left  to  raen  who  can  appre- 
ciate the  marvellously  delicate  handling  they  require  \    Even  with  the  ' 
actual  House  of  Conimons,  if  every  member  believed  liimsclf  as  com- 
petent to  help  to  govern  India  as  he  does  to  govern  Ireland,  and 
made  it  as  habitual  a  topic  for  discussion  and  for  party  conti-uverKy, 
how  long  could  we  retain  our  hold,  or  maintain  there  that  *'  Roman  I 
Peace/'  which,  amid  all  our  mistakes,  has  proved  so  signal  a  blessing  \ 
to  tlie  heterogeneou.s  nations  and  classes  wliicli  we  overrule  ?     But  if  | 
that  House  of  Commons  were  elected  b}"  still  more  ignorant  consti* 
tuencies — ^constituencies  unaware  of  their  ignorance  precisely  iu  pro- 
portion to  its  totality — and  peculiarly  liable,  in  consequence  of  that 
very  ignorance,  to  be  excited  and  misled  by  any  fanatical  declairaer, 
would   not  the  extra  difficulty,  the  extra  cost,  tho   extra  dangeri 
become  something  passing  calculation  ?     Or,  in  the  domain  of  foreign 
policy,  if  we  had  a  House  of  Commons  dependent  on  the  suifi*ageft 
and  reflecting  the  sentiments  of  uneducated  and  therefore  susceptibk 
millions,  of  good  impulses  probably,  but  of  the  most  superficial  view*, 
and  utterly  unskilled  to  comprehend  hidden  connections  or  fore&co 
secondary  results — without  the  first  rudiments  of  absolutely  indispen* 
sable  information, — how  long  could  we  strive  off  Continental  or  Tram- 
atlantic  hostilities,  or  those  *' strained  relations''  which  are  tUmo^i 
as  noxious  as  actual  war  ?     Fancy  a  Foreign  Pohcy,  dictated  by  an 
ignorant  democracy — usually  almost  asleep,  sometimes  waking  fran- 
tically— paying  no  taxes,  yet  disposing  of  a  boundless  revenue — aiiJ 
inspired  with  an  absolute  conviction  alike  in  the  righteoudoiatt  of 
their  cause  and  the  supremacy  of  their  strength  ! 

In  writing  as  we  have  done,  have  we  mis-stated  or  over-stated  a] 
single  fact,  or  drawn  a  single  questionable  inference  ?    Are  not  tho  j 
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wage-meeiving  classes  potentially  already,  and  about  to  be  actually, 
era  long,  the  majority  of  the  electoral  body  ?  Must  they  not  ulti- 
mately— can  they  not  whenever  they  please — predominate  at  the  Poll 
in  the  ratio  of  nearly  five  to  two  ?  Must  they  not — however  good, 
however  improved,  however  well-intentioned  as  a  rule — always,  from 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  constitute  the  hast  instructed,  the  least 
intelligent,,  the  leaH  leisurely,  if  not  also  the  least  contented  portion  of 
the  community  ;  and  therefore  the  least  eomijelent  to  judge  political 
queatioris  or  to  choose  political  guides  and  rul&rd  ?  Are  not  foreign 
questions  and  Indian  questions  almost  absolutely  and  inevitably  out 
of  their  range  of  capacity — though  alas !  it  may  be  feared,  not  out  of 
their  reach  of  interference  1  Are  they  not  certain,  in  the  main,  to 
be  swayed  rather  by  urgent  class  interests  than  by  wide  principles  of 
public  policy  ?  Musi  not  a  general  lowering  and  vulgarizing  in  the 
maxims  of  our  legislation  and  administration,  and  in  the  character  of 
gur  statesmen  and  politicians,  be  the  almost  inevitable  result  ?  Is  it 
not  consonant  to  all  experience  that,  having  preponderating  power, 
they,  like  others,  wilt  use  and  direct  tliat  power  towards  the  promo- 
tion of  their  own  fancied  interests  rather  than  towards  the  general 
good — wiiicli,  indeed,  they  will  not  be  qualified  thoroughly  to  esti- 
mate ?  Is  it  not  more  than  probable  that  in  pursuit  of  this  end,  they 
will  from  sheer  want  of  knowledge,  foresight,  and  intelligence,  fall  into 
economical  and  political  blunders  which  may  be  fatal  to  their  own 
cause,  though  the  fatality  may  not  be  discovered  in  time  ?  And  may 
it  not  be  predicted  with  nearly  absolute  confidence  that,  having 
on  various  plausible  ]deas — plausible  enough  really  to  deceive  and 
satisfy  willing  minds — relieved  their  own  class  from  all  fiscal  burdens, 
the  public  expenditure,  nothing  of  which  will  be  drawn  from  them, 
aud  most  of  which  will  be  divided  among  them,  will  undergo  marvel- 
lous inflation  ?  Men  of  property  will  pay  the  taxes,  while  labouring 
men  will  vote  them  and  determine  how  they  shall  be  spent  It 
appears  to  me  that  not  one  of  these  questions  can  be  answered  in 
the  negative  ; — and  that  the  sum-total  is  somewhat  appalling. 

*'  But,"  it  will  be  replied,  *'  ail  these  gloomy  prognostics  assume 
that  we  are  dealing  with  an  uneducated  population,  and  oui'  people 
will  goon  be  no  longer  so.  We  are  taking  Mr*  Lowe's  advice,  and 
have  set  to  work  in  earnest  to  '  educate  our  masters/'*  Build  no 
sanguine  hopes  of  escaping  the  Kock  ahead  on  a  delusion  such 
as  this.  Instruction,  such  as  we  are  giving,  can  do  little^  and  comes 
too  late.     As  has  been  truly  said  :— 


**  We  have  given  the  masses  power  suddenly  ;  we  are  giving  them  educa- 
tion only  hy  slow  deffrres.  We  have  given  them  much  power  :  wo  can  give 
them  only  litth  education.  Nay  :  we  give  them  siipraiiAS  power,  with  at 
best  a  most  uiperjlcial  aud  probably  tranuent  education.  Finally,  we  give 
the  power  to  the  existhig  geueratiun  ;  we  propose  to  educate  the  nejrt.     We 
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giya  the  votes  on  which  are  to  turn,  and  may  at  any  crisis  tum^  the  destinies 
of  the  countiy,  to  the  untrained  adults  between  twenty-one  and  seTenty- 
five  yeara  of  agej  we  intend  to  train  in  the  capacity  to  know  how  to  vote  the 
children  between  six  and  fourteen.  And  we  plume  ourselves  upon  being 
a  just  and  sagacious^  and  above  all  a  'practical/  nation  ! 

**  But  this  is  not  all.     Can  we  '  educate  our  masters  ? '     What  sort  aod 
amount  of  that  education  which  aloue  could  tit  them  to  under^find  political 
questions,   to  decide  in  political  difficulties,  to  choose  between  political 
candidates  and  guides,  can  we  bestow  upon  them  ?     The  great  niass  of  ■ 
them  must  go  forth  to  earn  their  own  Uving  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  four- 
teen, and  toil  hard  ever  after.  The  mere  rudiments  of  knowledge  are,  there- 
fore, all  that  can  be  drilled  into  them  at  any  school     The  larger  number 
will  have  learned  to  read  and  write  imperfectly,  and  will  soon  lose  even 
that  im|}erfect  acquisition.     A  certain  |:>ercentage  will  learn  to  write  well, 
to  read  with  fluency  and  ease,  to  take  pleasure  in  what  they  have  acquired, 
and  will  probably  retain  much  of  it,  and  take  what  opportunities  fall  in 
their  way  afterwards  of  adding  to  it.     But  is  that  an  education  which  will 
render  them  competent  to  exercise  the  electoral  franchise  with  discretio!i ; 
to  distinguish  the  demagogue  from  the  statesman  ;  to  detect  the  nonsense 
of   the  popular  fallacy,  and  the    iuaincerity  or  ignorance  of    the    fluent 
tribune ;  to  turo  away  from  the  plausible  socialistic  delusion,  and  pounce 
upon  and  hold  fast  the  dry  economic  truth  1     In  short,  is  it  possible— *by  I 
any  kind  or  degree  of  school  traiuing  wliich  is  within  reach    or  can  bo 
brought  withiu  reach  of  those  wiio,  frum  the  age  of  fourteen  onward,  must  i 
be  striving  toilsomely  for  their  daily  bread — to  make  them  as  competent  to  | 
choose  good  representatives,  to  support  wise  rulers,  and  to  insist  ii|x)n  sound  * 
measures  of  legislation  and  administration,  as  those  from  whom  you  have 
taken  the  prepotent  voice  in  these  matters  ?  *' 

It  is  simply  discreditable  to  deceive  ourselves  as  we  are  trying  t^ 
do  in  this  great  matter,  and  it  may  be  fatal.  It  may  be  at  once 
admitted  that  the  style  and  standard  of  the  education  given  at  our . 
primary  schools — the  only  ones  attended,  or  that  probably  as  a  nile 
ever  will  bo  attended,  by  the  great  body  of  the  labouring  class — ^is 
improving  slowly  year  by  year.  It  is  confidently  hoped  that  ere  long 
nearly  the  entire  population  will  be  passed  through  those  schools. 
But  when  that  is  done,  what  does  it  all  mean  ?  The  facts  on  wliich 
our  attention  has  to  be  fixed  are  these.  First,  that  above  two-thirds 
of  the  children  "  leave  school  at  ten  years  of  age,  and  learn  nothing  | 
more  as  long  tis  they  live  ;"  secondly/,  that,  as  a  general  fact,  those 
alone  who  remain  till  thirteen  or  fourteen,  and  reach  **  the  fourth 
standaixl,'*  retain  in  after  life  what  they  have  acquired,  and  that  the 
number  who  remain  thus  long  and  reach  this  standard  are  only  an 
insjgniticant  fraction  of  the  whole  ;  ^  and  thirdhj,  tiiat  the  *' sixth 

*  The  %are8  for  1872  are  these  for  England  and  Wales,  ia  primiu7  schook  : 

Total  numbeTB  of  children  between  6  tuid  IS  years,  or  S  aad 
1 5  years  (about)  d,6CK),UO0,  of  whom  belonging  to  the  oloaaea 

in  question  probably 2^700,000 

Kumber  in  average  attendanee  at  school 1,33€,(KX) 

„        cxommed    ,.....,..  CUI^fjOO 

„       examined  in  Standards  IV,  to  YI.                .        *    *  11  %,%m 

n     pa«wd       .*,.....,      ea.soo 
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standiird/'  wbich  scarcely  any  attain,  is  the  lowest  wliicfi  embodies 
the  degi'ee  or  character  of  education  requisite  to  qualify  its  recipient 
to  continue  his  training  for  himself  in  after  life,  or  to  judge  fitly  of 
the  political  considerations  which  come  before  a  Parliamentary 
elector.  "  It  is  obvious  *'  (writes  one  Inspector — and  we  believe  all 
his  colleagues  would  agree  with  him)^"  that  unless  a  child  can  show 
an  amount  of  knowledge  something  like  the  higher  standards  of  the 
Code,  he  holds  out  very  meagre  promise  that  any  permanent  effect 
will  follow  from  his  school  career,"  Me  Mundella  told  the  House  of 
Coraraons  in  llarch,  1870.  "  that  the  English  sixth  standard  (Reviised 
Code),  OUT  highest,  is  below  the  lowest  Saxon,  Prussian,  or  Swiss 
standard,  even  for  country  schools.  We  had  never  yet  passed  20,000 
in  a  population  of  20,000.000  to  the  sixth  standard  in  one  year  ; 
"whereas  Old  Prussia  (without  her  recent  aggrandisement)  passed 
nearly  380,000  every  year"  Dr  Lyon  Piayfair  might  well  say  v — 
•*  What  we  call  education  in  the  inspected  schools  of  England  is  the 
mere  seed  used  in  other  countries  j  but  with  us  that  seed,  as  soon  as 
it  is  sprouted,  withers  and  dries  up,  and  never  grows  into  a  crop  for 
the  feeding  u(  the  nation,"*  Looking,  therefore,  at  all  these  things, 
is  it  not  deliberate  self-deception  to  hope  that  our  primary  schools 
can  ever  succeed  in  giving  to  the  country  anything  in  the  remotest 
degree  approaching  to  an  educated  electorate,  unless  the  standard  of 
instruction  should  be  enormously  raised,  the  whole  class  of  teachers 
enormously  improved,  the  period  during  wliieh  and  the  age  up  to 
w^hich  children  remain  at  scliool  greatly  changed,  and  provision  made 
for  their  continuance  under  instruction  in  later  life  ?  Who  can 
expect  that  in  a  country  so  populous,  so  hard-working,  and  so  hard- 
pressed  asours,chihlren  generally  can  be  kept  at  school  till  the  age  of 
fourteen  ?  And  who  can  hope  to  make  them  qualified  for  the  supreme 
political  power  we  have  conferred  upon  tliem  unless  they  are  ?  An 
educational  franchise  adopted  years  ago  miglit  have  solved  the 
problem  and  given  us  what  we  waut  in  time.  But  it  is  too  late  for 
that  now* 

A  very  plausible  argument  is,  how^ever,  often  urged  against  the 
ilidity  of  the  above  reasoning.  ** Granted,"  it  is  said^  "that  tlie 
lucatiun  of  the  electoral  masses  not  only  is  at  preR^nt  very  defec- 
tive^ but  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  ranks  higher  in  the  social 
scale  must  always  remain  so ; — granted  that  it  can  never  become 
such  as  in  any  great  degree  really  to  qualify  them  to  pronounce  on 


That  is,  of  the  total  iitimber  who  onght  to  have  been  at  gchool,  only  r»0  p^r  cent,  were 
actuaUy  under  inatniL'tion  ;  of  the  number  instructed  only  fiO  per  cent,  were  tested  at 
all  J  and  of  all  at  uchool  only  about  "»  per  cent,  were  found  to  have  received  an  educa- 
tion really  worthy  of  the  name,  and  such  as  th^^y  were  likely  to  retain, 

•  **  The  Strng-glc  for  National  Education/'  by  John  Morley,  paasirn^     Reports  of 
the  Privy  Council,  1873. 
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gcttoral  questions  of  policy,  to  decide  the  more  difficult  social  und  cco- 
Tioraic  problems,  or  even  to  choose  the  best  means  to  good  ends  ;  ?ltll 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  they  may  not  be  fully  qualifietl  to 
exercise  electoral  functions,  or  that  mischief  will  ensue  in  consequence 
of  their  being  entrusted  with  electoral  power  in  preponderating  mea- 
sure.  What  they  have  to  determine  at  a  general  election  is  not  this 
or  that  political  or  legislative  proceeding,  this  or  that  social  or 
economic  principle  or  line  of  action,  but  which  candidate  on  the 
whole  they  most  esteem  and  can  most  confitlently  trust ;  and  a  very 
moderate  amount  of  education  will  enable  them  to  do  thiii.  They 
have  to  judge  men — -not  measures ;  and  for  this  mere  ordinary  saga- 
city and  observation,  mere  native  shrewdness,  mere  common  KCnse  in 
n  word,  is  all  that  is  required.  Nay,  more :  it  may  even  be  argued 
that,  in  such  numerous  popular  constituencies  as  ours,  that  sort  af  \ 
bucolic  ignorance  and  conscious  incapacity  which  will  induce  thein 
and  oblige  them  to  trust  blindly  to  their  superiors  in  political  matters 
will  be  far  safer  than  such  imperfect  and  superficial  education  as 
alone  we  can  give  them,  and  which  would  merely  delude  them  into  , 
a  pretension  of  judging  for  themselves,  The  old  original  conception 
of  the  electoral  function  was  a  selection  of  wise  and  good  represen- 
tatives, legislators,  senators,  rulers — T\ot  ^  phhiscitv.m  on  principles 
of  policy  or  particular  enactments  ;  and  the  more  we  can  return  ta 
that  original  conception  the  better.  Let  the  people  fix  upon  honest 
leader^:,  rpialified  candidates,  men  they  know  and  can  trust,  in  short, 
and  all  w^ill  be  well.  This,  working-men  electors  can  do  readily 
enough  w^ithout  ever  reaching  the  sixth  standard,  and  even  without 
remembering  anything  they  learned  at  school.** 

Very  well :  there  is  much  truth  in  these  considerations,  though  I 
contest  their  rele%^ancy  here.  I  may,  perhaps,  request  reference  to  a  I 
previous  argument  of  mine  printed  in  this  Review,*  where  I  pointwl 
out  as  one  of  the  great  evils  accompanying  the  Democratic  forro  of 
Government,  that  large  popular  constituencies  can  never  or  very 
seldom  think  or  decide  for  themselves  in  political  matters,  but  will 
always  as  a  fact  get  the  thinking  done  for  them,  and  the  choice  vir- 
tually taken  out  of  their  hands  ;  that  the  more  numerous  the  dec-  i 
toral  body»  the  more  wide  and  despotic  will  be  the  influence  of 
wire-pullers  and  electioncerers ;  and  that  democracies  have  a  natural 
and  irresistible  tendency  to  become  oligarchies — ^and  oligarchie-s  of  the 
worst  sort.  But  none  the  less  is  there  an  increasing  tendency  to 
make  elections  turn,  not  upon  the  choice  of  particular  men,  but  upon 
the  popularity  of  speciid  measures.  The  thinking,  it  is  true,  is  still 
done  by  the  few  for  the  many  ;  but  the  few  labour  to  excite  the  many 
in  behalf  of  their  especial  crotchets,  and  sometimes  Avith  ominous 
success ;  so  much  so  that  we  may  live  to  see  the  House  of  Commons 


*  "  The  HistakG  of  Hoa^t  Demoomts."    CoKT£MP0B^JtY  Bevisw,  Juiuiiy,  l&TI. 
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aerate  from  an  Assembly  consisting  of  pjlitical  parties  divided 
from  each  other  by  lines  of  gener^il  poUcy  distinct  in  tone,  if  not  in 
principle,  into  an  assemblage  of  diqiies,  representing  each  an  interest, 
a  fanaticism  J  a  social  aim.  The  mischief  has  not  yet  gone  deep,  but 
the  symptoms  of  it  are  plain  enough  to  augur  danger  in  the  future. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  uncomfortable  electoral  influence  exercised  by 
the  Railway  interest,  and  the  Brewing  or  Publican  interest,  we 
have  had  electioneering  wire-pullers  of  incredible  dogmatism  and 
activity  insisting  that  no  candidate  shall  be  returned,  whatever  his 
political  creed  J  who  will  not  vote  for  the  Permissive  Bill ;  for  the 
Repeal  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act ;  for  the  Repeal  of  the 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act,  or  the  Masters'  and  Servants'  Act,  or 
the  Mine  Regulation  Act;  for  Home  Rule;  for  the  Repeal  of  all 
Indirect  Taxes ;  for  the  abolition  of  the  great  Direct  Tax ;  for  the 
ostablishment  of  secuhxr  education,  and  so  on  : — all  in  turn  endea- 
vouring to  hold  the  balance  of  parties,  to  force  their  ovna.  pet  fana- 
ticism or  interest  upon  the  country,  and  to  make  the  election  turn . 
not  on  tlie  welfare  of  the  Empire,  but  upon  the  success  of  their 
peculiar  crotchet.  Most  of  these  men  are  honest,  all  of  them  are 
earnest,  the  aims  of  some  of  them  are  unquestionably  important ;  but 
they  are  all  men  of  gllm.j'ises,  not  men  of  vimva.  They  are  fanatics, 
not  statesmen,  and  scarcely  politicians ;  and  all  alike  appeal  to  the 
ignorance  and  excitability  of  an  untrained  electorate  on  behalf 
of  schemes  and  doctrines  which  would  be  laid  before  the  sober  sense 
of  an  educated  electorate  in  vain.  All  alike — which  is  our  present 
point — seek  to  make  the  election  turn,  not  on  the  choice  of  compe- 
tent men,  but  on  preference  for  particular  opinions  or  a  special 
question*  They  alike  insist  on  the  constituency  forming  a  judgment 
on  a  given  topic,  or  accepting  their  judgment. 

But,  further,  we  entirely  dispute  the  main  position  of  our  objectors 
— namely,  that  no  education,  nothing  beyond  average  common  sense 
— is  necessary  t^  qualify  the  mass  of  electors  to  follow  good  leaders 
and  choose  good  representatives.  Possibly,  if  they  were  lot  alone, 
ordinary  sense  and  feeling  might  suffice.  Possibly  they  would  then 
choose,  in  preference  to  ranting  demagogues,  the  landlords  who  had 
been  considerate  and  beneficent,  the  employers  who  had  been  just 
and  kindly,  the  candidates  favoured  by  the  clergyman  who  had 
tended  tiierain  sickness  and  comforted  them  in  sorrow,  the  neighbour 
who  had  helped  them  in  trouble  or  advised  thera  when  in  periilexity, 
or  whom  they  had  known  for  years  as  a  model  of  wise  and  steady 
philanthropy.  But  they  never  fire  let  alone.  There  are  always  at 
hand,  now  that  they  have  become  a  power  in  the  State,  agitators, 
demagogues,  and  leaders  who  desire  to  wield  that  power  for  their 
own  purposes,  and  to  indoctrinate  the  electors  in  their  own  views ; 
who  persuade  them  (too  truly,  often)  that  they  are  ill-off,  and  (often 
very  falsely)  that  they  (these  advisers)  will  make  them  better  ofif; — 
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that  their  laod lords  are  selfish  and  exact  too  high  a  rent ;  that  tlieir I 
employers  are  grasping  and  oppressive,  and  pay  them  too  scantyi 
wages;  that  their  clergjrman  is  a  deceiver,  in  league  with  their  supe-| 
riors,  who  himihugs  them  about  a  future  w^orlcl  to  keep  them  quiet  I 
in  this,  and  that  their  benevolent  neighbours  do  not  do  half  enough  [ 
for  them,  and  so  on.     Tljere  may  be  truth  enough  in  these  represen-j 
tations  to  hide  from  the  ignorant  bearers  the  preponderance  of  fake- J 
hood  they  contain  ;  this  at  all  events  is  certain,  that  more  than  ordinaryj 
moral  training,  besides  some  disciplined  intelligence,  is  required  m\ 
enable  an  elector  to  prefer  the  man  who  preaches  unwelcome  wisdom  J 
to  the  man  who  tickles  his  ears  with  alluring  nonsense — ^the  man] 
who  seeks  to  moderate  his  hopes  to  the  man  who  labours  to  excite  1 
and  flatter  them — tlie  man  who  labours  to  instil  content  to  the  maa  , 
who  tries  to  stimulate  ambition — the  moralist  who  points  to  tem*  j 
perance  and  thrift  as  the  ways  to  competence,  rather  than  the  orator 
who  expatiates  on  the  easier  and  more  attractive  path  of  higher  enm- 
ings  and  more  hberal  allowances.     It  is  so  easy  to  deceive  those  who  j 
have  never  been  taught  to  reason,  discriminate,  or  sift ;  who  do  not  and  I 
cannot  know,  in  five  cases  out  of  six,  which  of  the  statements  confi-j 
dently  told  them  are  true  and   which  are  false,  nor  which  of  the| 
arguments  are  valid  and  which  are  simply  futile  and  shallow.     \V< 
fully  admit  that  the  result  we  foresee  has  not  yet  appeared  in  our 
Parliamentary  elections  ;  that  few  bad  men  have  l>een  chosen,  and  that 
few  fallacious  or  dangerous  cries  have  succeeded  at  the  hustings.  Butj 
this  is  because  the  uneducated  portion  of  the  constituencies  are  as] 
yet  in  a  minority  on  the  register.     If  we  wish  to  realise  to  ourselvetj 
how   easily  the  working   classes  are  misguided    in  their  choice  of 
leaders,  and  how  much  harm  they  do  sufier  and  might  inflict  in  con- 
sequence, we  have  only  to  study  the  recent  history  of  Tra^le  UnioaJ 
action ;  bearing  in  mind,  as  we  study,  that  here — if  ever^ — w^e  are  deaUl 
ing  with  subjects  which  working  men  might  be  expected  to  understand^ 
and  with  leaders  whom  they  ought  to  be  able  to  see  through. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  here  a  slow  and  subtle  change  inl 
the  class  of  members  on  whom  the  choice  of  popular  constituencies 
has  a  tendency  to  fall,  which  dates  probably  from  the  first  Reforn 
Bill,  but  which  has  become  more  marked  with  every  fresh  extension 
of  the  franchise,  and  which  bids  fair  to  influence  the  constitution  imd 
character  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  a  direction  little  suspected  al| 
the  outset.     It  seems  probable  that  our  various  democratic  move 
may  produce  effects  the  very  reverse  of  dcmrxiratic,  opening  widefl 
ft&d  wider  the  doors  of  political  life  to  rank  and  w^calth.  especially  tol 
hereditaiy  weaUh,  and  closing  them  more  and  more  to  mere  talent! 
when   imsupported    by  these  adventitious  aids.     Previous  to  18S8 
the  chiefs  of  both   the  great  parties  in  the  State  watched  eagerlj 
for  daw^ning  genius   at   the  Universities   and    elsewhere,    promptljl 
encouraged  and  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  State  young  men 
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■»(!  capacity,  iDtroduced  them  into  Parliament  by  means  of 
^  and  thus  gave  them  an  opportunity  at  once  of  showing 
their  powers,  as  well  as  of  learning  betimes  the 
istration.  When  once  they  had  won  their  spurs  in 
,  and  publicly  justified  the  expectations  formed  of 
when  once  they  became  known  to  the  electorate  and  to 
.a  general,  it  was  comparatively  easy  for  them  to  maintain 
ditiou  as  tried  politicians  and  to  obtain  seats  for  open  and 
jus  constituencies.  Now,  youthful  ambition,  if  without  wealth 
nigh  connection,  finds  no  such  opening  to  a  coveted  career, 
Jountiea  and  boroughs  look  out  for  tried  and  known  candidates,  and 
these  poor  men  of  capacity  and  promise  cannot  get  a  trial  and  have 
no  means  of  making  themselves  known.  If  they  inherit  gi'eat  wealth, 
constituencies  will  often  choose  them  for  their  fathers'  sake  ;  if  they 
are  scions  of  noble  families  they  can  be  brought  foi'w^ard  and  pushed  on 
by  the  influence  of  their  connections.  Now,  unendowed,  impoverished, 
struggHng  ability  is  essentially  democratic  in  its  temper,  and  generally 
in  its  aims  ; — yet  it  is  precisely  this  unendowed  ability  which  is  being 
elbowed  out  of  public  life  in  England  in  lirahw^  by  the  secondary 
and  unanticipated  operation  of  the  lowering  of  the  electoral  franchise. 
But  this  is  not  all  There"  is  an  increasing  tendency  in  the  larger 
cities  and  the  more  populous  boroughs  to  prefer  candidates  of  local 
reputation,  who  have  become  favourites  with  their  fellow -citizens 
either  from  the  respect  due  to  their  character  or  for  services  rendered 
to  the  tow^n.  These  are  often  men  of  wealth,  of  sense,  of  ability,  and 
richly  deserve  the  distinction  aw^arded  to  them.  But  they  are  nearly 
always,  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  past  middle  life ;- — they  have 
acquired  their  local  influence,  not  inherited  it, — and  influence  of  this 
sort  is  only  acquired  by  the  steady  toil  of  yeai"s  ; — they  have  been 
trained  to  business,  not  to  politics  or  to  administration,  and  it  is  too 
late  for  them,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  to  go  to  school  in  a  new 
profession.  Moreover,  they  are  as  a  rule,  and  almost  ex  vi  ta^mini, 
men  of  regular  and  quiet  habits,  and  a  change  at  the  age  of  fifty  and 
upwards  from  these  habits  to  the  late  hours  and  exciting  atmosphere 
of  the  House  of  Commons  is  fatal  to  them.*  OccasioDally,  no  doubt, 
a  few  men  of  this  description,  such  as  Mr.  Forster,  Mr.  Stansfeld,  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  gain  their  position  while  still  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  not  too  stiBFto  work  in  official  harness ;  but  these  are  exceptions, 
and  poUtical  training  is  not  easily  begun  even  at  the  age  when  they 
entered  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Goschen  sat  for  London  w^hile 
still  a  young  man  ;  but  his  firm  ranked  very  high  amoog  the  mer- 


♦  The  maiority  of  these  men  are  Liberals,  for  nsually  tbe  Bttengtli  of  the  liberal 
parly  lies  in  oommerciaJ  and  moimfocturing'  conirtitiiencics.  In  the  laafc  seasion  it 
IB  said  the  Liberals  lost  fJnrti/-7Uue  members  by  death,  and  the  Oonservatives  only 
m^kciu  The  average  age  of  the  raembera  for  London,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birming- 
ham, Lceda,  Brudfordy  Edinburgh,  BnatKJl,  and  Sheffield,  ia  at  present //^y-nmi?  years. 
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cTiants  of  the  City  for  wealth  and  reputation,  and  the  City  is  ndt 
precisely  a  popular  constituency. 

Now  the  effect  of  these  several  influences,  it  would  appear,  must 
almost  certainly  he  in  the  end  that,  whatever  section  of  the  com-  | 
mimity  preponderate  at  the  poll,  whoever  may  be  *'  the  governing 
classes,"  the  actual  members  of  the  Government,  the  Parliamentary 
Rulers  of  the  country,  wiU  become  more  and  more  the  men  of 
inherited  rank  or  wealth,  members  in  some  sort  of  the  aristocracy  in 
short.  It  has  not  been  so  hitherto,  I  fully  admit;  but  the  indications 
that  it  will  be  hereafter  would  appear  to  be  unmistakable.* 

Perhaps  we  may  even  go  a  step  further,  and  predict  that  a  larger 
proportion  than  hitherto  of  Ministers,  especially  of  Cabinet  Ministers, 
will  in  future  be  Members  of  the  Upper  House,  Already  it  is  thought 
by  some  that  the  preponderance  of  pohtical  ability,  of  trained  political 
ability  at  least,  even  of  political  wisdom  and  sagacity  perhaps,  lies 
w^ith  the  House  of  Lords.  The  active  Members  of  that  House  gain 
their  education  in  the  Commons  ;  they  are  constantly  recruited  from 
the  Commons  and  often  from  the  ^ite  of  the  Commons ;  they  start 
in  public  life  with  vast  advantages,  and  they  start  as  a  rule  much 
earlier.  But  whatever  may  be  the  case  relatively,  we  should  be  dis- 
posed to  predict  that  in  time,  and  no  long  time,  the  positive  average 
capacity,  the  average  political  erperience  of  the  Upper  House  will 
increase  while  that  of  the  Lower  House  will  decline.  Probably  even 
the  average  age  of  the  Commons  wiU  increase  till  it  passes  that  of 
the  Lords^of  the  Senators  par  excellence. t  In  any  case  the  practical 
worldng  rulers  and  administrators  of  the  country  wiU  be  chosen  more 
and  more  from  those  who  begin  their  puhhc  life  from  a  vantage 
ground' — from  the  aristocracy  or  the  plutocracy  in  short.  It  is  im- 
possible that  a  combination  of  influences  such  as  these  should  not 
largely  modify  the  operation  of  our  pohtical  system,  and  perhaps 
even  go  some  way  to  counteract  the  menacing  dangars  which  it  is 
the  object  of  tiiis  Paper  to  point  out. 

Many,  I  am  aware, — especially  '*rurals,"  who  take  their  ideas 
from  the  mental  atmosphere  that  prevails  about  their  ordinary 
residences^are  inclined  to  make  ligbt  of  all  timid  or  gloomy 
auguries,  trusting  to  the  jjjmye r  of  Propert^j,  and  the  respect  that 


•  The  new  House  of  CommonB  oontams  140  membcra  belon^ng  to  or  hnmedUteljr 
ooimected  with  the  aristooracj,  and  we  believe  more  sQiUionftires  or  Bcam  of 
minionairea  than  any  preceding  House. 

t  It  is  the  impression  of  experienced  eyes  that  the  present  Honae  looks  decidedly 
younger  than  its  predecessor  ;  which,  as  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  rcaeii(mary  Hotist'» 
is  a  confirmation  of  this  notion.  7  he  actual  figures  bearing  on  thia  sal^ect  are  aa 
follows ; — 

Average  age  of  present  House  of  Commons    .        .    48 i  yaazs. 

J,  »        late  ,»  6(>4    „ 

„  ,,        Houae  of  Ijords  in  1874    .        .        .     54|    „ 
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hithertci  has  alwayg  been  paid  to  men  of  property  in  England.     No 
doubt  the  strength  derived  from  vast  possessions  is  still  great  in  this 
country.     It  Ib  upheld  partly  by  mere  snobbism,  partly  by  a  well- 
grounded  conviction  that,  someliow,  wealth  has  extraordinary  facilities 
in  general  for  obtain ing  what  it  wishes,  which  poverty  has  not,  partly 
from   undefined   but   still  very  influential   sentiments   which   have 
deficeuded  to  us  from  the  feudal  times.     Property,  it  is  fancied,  in 
the  future  as  in  the  past  wdll  overawe[votcrs  and  will  guide,  or  com- 
mand votes.     As  long  a^  property  ts  safe  from  attack,  political  power 
in  the  hands  of  poverty,  it  is  thought,  need  not  be  feared.     I  believe 
this  to  be  a  perilous  delusion,  though,  looking  merely  at  the  outside 
and  surface  of  affairs,  I  am  not  surprised  at  its  being  so  confidently 
entertained.     No  doubt  the  sacredness  of  the  rights  of  property  is 
still  one  of  the  strongest  sentiments  of  Englishmen.     No  doubt  pro- 
perty has  still  vast  influence,  regular  and  irregular,  legitimate  and 
illegitimate,  direct  and  circuitous,  over  those  who  have  it  not.     No 
doubt  any  direct,  distinct,  and  avowed  attack   upon  the  rights  of 
pro|)erty  would  be  promptly  and  easily  defeated  ;  but  rights  may  be 
undermined  as  well  as  assaulted  in  front,  and  there  is  sure  to  be 
much  sapping   of  foundations  before  any  face  attack  is   ventured 
on.     In  a  fair  flgbt,  unquestionably^  the  Propertied  Classes  vermis 
the  Proletariat  would  have  a  quick  victory  now  : — they  will  have  an 
easy  victory,  if  they  open  their  eyes  and  close  their  ranks  in  time. 
But  will  they  do    this,  and  are  they  doing  it  ?     The  sapping  and 
mining  process  has  been  already  commenced,  in  practice  as  well  as  in 
theoretical  teaching,  and  the  full  scope  of  neither  has  yet  been  fully 
comprehended.     This  theoretical  teaching  rnay  not  be  unsound,  and 
it  certainly  is  plausible ;  the  practical  action  as  yet  may  have  done 
no  harm.     But  the  work  is  begun :  the  influence  is  in  operation. 
Railways   have   estabhshed    the    doctrine   that  a   man's  property, 
especially  landed  property^  may  be  forcibly  taken  from  him  for  public 
objects.      Exemption    of   small   incomes  is   the   thin   edge   of  the 
wedge — the   line    by  which    a   graduated    income-tax    is   first  ap-| 
proached.      The    clamour,    supported   by  many   financiers   and  byj 
some  arguments  not  wholly  bad,    for  abolishing  indirect  taxation,! 
and  virtually  placing  all  fiscal  burdens  upon   realised  property,  ift| 
another  ominous  indication.     Tlie  claims  put  forward  by  J.  S.  Mill,! 
for  the  confiscation  of  the  "  unearned  increment  '*  of  laud,  to  the 
coffers  of  the  State,  is  a  movement  in   the   same  direction  more 
serious  still.     The  entirely  new  and  very  decided  provisions  of  the 
Irish  Land  Bill  (their  justice  or  wisdom  I  do  not  now  discuss)  gave 
up  the  entire  prmcij^le  of  the  sacredness  of  property^  and  may  be 
said  to  have  conceded   and  canonised  the  doctrine  (possibly  a  true 
one)  that  all  property  may  be  confiscated,  if  only  a  strong  case^  or  an 
equally  strong  case,  can  be  made  out  in  favour  of  the  scheme.     Yet 
all   these   thiogs   were  done  in   the  green  tree,  before  Household 
Suifrage  was  enthroned,  or  at  least  before  it  bad  fairly  grasped  its 
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sceptre.  But  why  dwell  on  these  things  ?  Why  do  we  always  forget 
that,  potentiiiUy  if  not  actually,  the  power  of  Property,  the  rights  of 
property,  the  sacredness  of  property,  have  been  given  away  already  f 
Do  not  the  Poor  Laws  virtually  tjive  to  the  Poor  a  first  mortgage  on 
all  ike  jwoperfy  of  the  nich  ?  Aod  how  will  it  fare  with  us  when  the 
masses — preponderating  at  the  poll,  selecting  the  House  of  Commons, 
swaying  the  Lawyers,  dictating  the  laws^  nominating  the  rulers — 
fihall  bo  in  a  position  to  determine  how  the  Poor  Laws  shall  be 
administered  ? 

All  these  are  extreme  results,  it  will  be  said,  wholly  speculative, 
jnonstrous  and  impossible.  I  admit  that  they  are  extreme,  but  they 
are  logical.  They  are  improbable,  but  by  no  means  impossible.  I  do 
not  anticipate  their  realization ;  on  the  contrary,  I  feel  sanguine  hope 
that  they  will  be  averted.  But  I  am  sure  of  this,  that  logical  con- 
sequences from  causes  already  put  in  action  will  be  realized,  and  will 
not  be  averted,  unless  some  modifpng  and  counteracting  agencies 
of  adequate  cogency  are  brought  to  bear,  and  brought  to  bear  in 
time. 


I  seem  to  see  the  quarter  whence  salvation  from  the  dangers  I 
have  indicated  is  to  come — if  it  come  at  all.     It  is  not  difficult  to 
point  out  the  couni:eracting  influences  and  agencies  to  which  we 
must  appeal.     It  may  he  very  difficult  to  get  those  agencies  to  work, 
I  and  to  work  with  sufficient  energy,  and  to  work  widely  enough,  and 
;  to  work  before  it  is  too  late.     The  power  of  the  masses  and  their 
I  preponderance  on  the  electoral  register  are  augmenting  annually  and 
rapidly  ;  the  social  and  mora!  changes  to  which  we  have  to  trust  to 
'  make  them  exercise  that  preponderant  power  for  the  public  good, 
[march  at  a  fearfully  slow  pace  in  comparison.     The  inertia  of  all 
)  existing  things  is  almost  incalculable.     Still  this  inertia,  if  a  diffi- 
culty, is  also  a  source  of  safety.  If  tlie  nuisscs  are  slow  to  be  elevated, 
[institutions  are  also  slow  to  be  upset  or  undermined.      The  late 
[general  election,  not  only  in  its  main  results,  but  in  its  detailed 
[features,  is  full  of  hope  and  promise.     It  has  shown  that  the  country 
is  still  sound  at  heart ;  that  the  instincts  of  the  people — however 
inarticulate  their  utterances,  however  confused  their  reasoniJig,  how- 
,  ever  mbted  their  elements — are  on  the  whole  healthy.     It  has,  by 
I  inaugurating  (for  it  inaugurated  rather  than  established)  the  opera- 
[tion  of  the  ballot,  broken  the  neck  of  two  tyrannies,  far  more  onerou^s 
and  mischievous  than  the   special    tyranny  against   which    it   was 
originally  directed — the  tyranny  of  Party  and  the  tyranny  of  Trades 
Unions.     Men  have  been  able  to  give  expression  to  their  honest 
feelings  and  convictions  without  dread  of  being  reproached  by  their 
associates  or  punished  by  their  fellow  workmen.  Unskilled  labourei-s, 
who  are  a  large  majority,  have  caught  a  welcome  glimpse  of  possible 
emancipation  from  the  cruel  oppression  of  skilled   and   organized 
minorities,  who,  at  their  caprice,  or  for  their  imagined  interests,  so 
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often  deprived  them  of  employment,  but  rarely  contributed  to  tlieir 
iiiainteuance.  More  than  all,  by  canvassing,  public  meetings,  and 
electioneering  gatlieringi^,  the  election  ha.s  advanced  the  political  edu- 
cation of  the  constituencies  to  a  degree  which  those  most  qualified  to 
judge  declare  is  most  encouragiiig,  and  which  almost  seems  to  indicate 
that,  if  candidates  and  memberH  do  their  duty  with  courage  and 
capacity,  a  va^t  amount  of  enlightenment  and  instruction  may  be 
disseminated  even  among  those  who  have  never  known  the  benefits 
of  school. 

For  the  future,  our  main  security  will  be  in  ilm  vdder  diffimwn  of 
Property^  and  in  all  such  measures  as  will  facilitate  this  result.  With 
the  possession  of  property  will  come  Conservative  instincts  and  dis- 
inclination for  rash  and  reckless  schemes.  It  is  not  in  itself  a  political 

leducation,  hut  it  forms  an  excellent  basis  for  it  Peasant-Proprietor- 
ship, held  out  as  an  economic  panacea,  appears  to  me  (as  I  have 
elsewhere  argued  at  length*)  to  involve  a  distinct  fallacy.  But 
where  it  arises  naturally,  and  not  as  an  artificial  product  of  legisla- 
tion directed  to  a  special  end,  it  may  be,  and  usually  will  be,  a 

^jolitical  and  social  influence  for  good.  We  trust  much,  therefore,  to 
the  rural  population  becoming  ProprietOTSiBiTiA  to  the  urban  popula- 
lion  becoming  Capitalists.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  two 
processes  may  go  on  pari  pasau^  so  as  to  avoid  the  mischief  so  salient 
in  France — severance  and  class  hostility,  as  well  as  utter  discrepancy 

rE>f  ideas  and  temperaments,  between  town  and  country,  between 
citizens  and  cultivators.  Now%  is  this  process  (the  acquisition  of 
property  by  our  labouring  classes)  going  on  ?  What  are  its  pros- 
pects? And  how  best  can  it  be  hastened  and  secured  ?  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  outlook,  though  not  exactly  bright,  can  scarcely  be 
considered  as  discouraging,  t  We  give  here  the  merest  summary  of 
le  facts,  the  details  of  which  may  be  sought  in  the  writings  referred 
below. 

The  agiicultural  population  present  ohvioualy  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty. For  them  to  become  proprietors  without  the  assistance, 
without  indeed'  the  continued  countenance  and  forbearance,  of  land- 
owners, w^ould  seem  nearly  impossible.  They  are  scattered,  and 
mnot  readily  combine,  like  town  artizans,  for  any  pui-pose  that 
quires  the  co-operation  of  numbers  to  work  it  out  They  are 
sparsely  strewed  over  the  country  ;  they  must  live  near  their  work, 
lostly  on  their  employer's  farms,  and  therefore  cannot  readily  profit  by 
building  societies  or  similar  institutions.      They  cannot  (even  if  they 


•  **  Essays  on  Political  and  Social  Science-—'  Laing-'s  Peasant  Proprietorslup.*  *' 

+  Fuller  elucidation  of  the  Bubjeot  may  be  found  in  the  Quarkrhj  Jkikw^^o.  263  : 

'Proletariat  on  a  Wron^  f^ceiiV*—Mitiinirgh  Ilcmeiv,  So.  281  :    "  Suvings  of   the 

?eopie.'*—F&rtiiujhtit/  Review,  Feb.    1874  :    "  ProspecU  of  Cooperation,  *  by    Heniy 

Pawcsett— "  PoUtieal  Problems,"  by  \V.  11.  Greg.—*'  Trade  Unions  and  Partnerahips,'' 

Cp,  132.—"  Agricultural  Labour,"  by  Sir  Ealdwiu  Leighton,  Bart. 
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have  saved  the  means)  buy  land  in  small  lots,  siuToundiog  or  adjajceDt 
to  their  own  cott£^es»  unless  tlieir  masters  or  the  large  proprietors 
in  the  neighbourhood  are  willing,  as  a  kindness  and  with  the  patriotic 
view  of  raising  their  labourers  in  the  social  scale,  to  sell  them  such 
small  lots  out  of  their  own  estate.  Nor  upfortnnately  is  there  any 
;urity  that,  if  every  cottager  had  given  to  him,  or  had  purchased, 
acre  or  a  couple  of  acres  near  his  own  dwelling,  he  would  retain 
it  for  a  single  generation,  or  for  more  than  a  few  years,  unless  pre- 
vented from  selling  it  h^  law  or  by  contract  ;  for^  land  being  limited 
and  greatly  coveted,  rich  men  will  always  be  found  ready  to  offer 
him  twice  or  ten  times  its  actual  fa^ii^  for  his  small  possession.*  But 
there  is  no  reason  why  wealthy  a.nd  enlightened  landowners  should 
not  do  this  great  thing  for  the  2>casants  on  their  property ;  nor  why 
others,  less  rich  and  enlightened  now,  should  not  ere  long  follow 
their  example.  StUl  less  why  adequate  allotments  should  not  be 
awarded  to  every  cottage,  on  the  careful  and  judicious  plan  expounded 
in  Sir  Baldwin  Leighton*s  pamphlet,  and  tested  by  his  experience. 
Or  why  other  benevolent  and  sagacious  gentlemen  should  not  try  the 
scheme  essayed  by  Mr.  Brand  (the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons) of  making  Ins  labourers  virtually  partners  in  the  profits  of  his 
farm.     Or  why  the  analogous  experiments -f-  at  Assington  and  else- 

*  "  When  you  havo  given  the  peasant  his  acre,  or  his  five  acres,  or  his  ten,  how  art 
y&u  to  secure  fMaf  he  .^hall  retain  il  f  Short  of  &  jubilee  year  like  that  which  the 
IsnielitlBh  legislator  is  foid  to  have  enacted — short  of  dcclaring^  this  peasant's  farm 
infiIienablL%  fiaored  from  any  clainii  untouchable  for  any  debt,  im forfeitable  for  any 
neglige oe^  misuse,  or  drunken  incapacity » indivisible  among  any  heiis— how  is  he  to 
keep  it  ?  We  once  had  a  raoo  of  small  proprietors  in  certain  counties  of  England, 
They  have  all  died  out,  dnxnk  themselves  out,  been  bought  out*  When  common 
lands  have  been  inclosed,  what  has  always  become  of  the  few  acres  aUotted  in  actual 
property  to  the  cxjmmoners  adjoining  ?  In  every  case  they  have  been  sold  to  temp^ 
ing  bidders  or  forfeited  for  debts.  Why  ehnt  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  in  denaeJy- 
poopled  countries  land  (like  jowola)  hecomea  a  luxury  only  attainable  to,  or  retainable 
by,  the  rich  ;  it  can  only  be  purchased  or  possessed  by  tho^e  who  have  spare  meatus 
and  can  afford  thnmeha  a  mjk'rjfuifif,  The  rich  inun  can  afford  to  be  satisfied  with  2 
per  cent,  for  his  money  (and  land  rarely  yields  more) ;  the  poor  man  must  have  5  or 
10  per  cent.  The  peasant  haa  inherited  a  fanii  worth  £U)0  in  fee  simple,  or  he  has 
given  £100  for  it,  or  a  land  society  has  enabled  him  to  pay  ;t;iOO  by  diifi<mlt  insta]- 
mentfi.  He  is  proud  ol  it,  and  attached  to  it  But  a  neighbouring  proprietor,  or  a 
retired  tTadeeman  who  wanta  a  villa  and  a  garden,  offers  him  JC250,  £3i*(\  £UMK  for 
it— is  he  likely  to  refuse  the  offer  ?  Ought  he  to  refuse  ?  Men  will  always  be  at 
hand  to  give  him  for  his  acres  more  than  they  are  worth  :  they  want  them  fox 
pleaatiie,  not  for  proHL  They  desire  them,  as  they  desire  jewels,  for  fa&hion,  for 
beaul^,  not  caring  the  least  for  the  return  they  yield-  Five  hundred  pounds  an  ac»e 
to  the  millionaire  is  nothing — to  the  peasant  o^vner,  it  is  wealth*  Therefore,  we  soj 
thatt  create  as  many  peasant  properties  as  yon  pleaae,  they  will  all  be  swallowed  up 
in  a  few  jeoni  by  the  natural  process  of  sale — mileas  either  peasants  become  fewer  and 
better  paid,  and  poasesaed  therefore  of  a  superfluity,  able  to  afford  themselves  a  luxnxy^ 
and  ^1^  oiUntiblif  had  or  inferior  tnvtstmml—OT  unleaa  you  aotnally  forbid  the  sale  of 
andh  propertiea  : — that  is,  add  a  new  and  more  stringent  restriction  to  those  which 
theae  very  enthusiasts  are  seeking  to  remove— tie  up  land  in  a  stricter  settlement  than 
any  of  thoso  against  which  their  clamour  is  just  now  so  righteously  directed." 

t  Sir  Baldwin  Leightoui  p.  lij. 
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wbere  of  co-operative  faiming  should  not  bo  introduced  on  a  more 
extensive  scale^  Since  it  is  certain  that  a  County  Houseliold  SufiQ*age 
will  shortly  make  the  majority  of  peasants  voters,  and  since  the  ballot 
will  raake  them  independent  voters,  it  is  plainly  the  interest  of  every 
landlord  as  of  every  farmer,  to  mise  and  educate  his  labourers  as 
well  as  to  conciliate  and  attach  them.  Small  allotments,  small  pro- 
perties even,  would  not  render  the  men  independent  of  wages ;  while 
most  assuredly  they  would  render  their  feelings  more  friendly,  and  in 
time  also  their  labour  more  intelligent  and  therefore  more  efficient. 
And  the  comfort  of  a  labourer's  position  can  be  so  lai^ely  affected  by 
the  goodwill  of  his  employer  in  a  score  of  ways,  that  wide-spread 
alienation  or  marked  success  of  Union  leaders  could  scarcely  exist  in 
any  district  where  every  peasant  has  fair  wages  and  his  rood  or  two 
of  land,  either  in  occupation  or  in  fee.  We  have  no  more  doubt  that 
it  would  be  a  mse  benevolence  on  the  part  of  landowners  to  secure 
these  advantages  to  every  cottager  on  their  estate^  than  we  have  that 
these  cottagers,  without  such  sagacious  and  kindly  aid,  can  never 
secure  them  for  thcmselvas.  But  on  the  whole  there  is  a  good  deal  to 
warrant  hopes  of  a  great  improvement  in  the  agricultiural  labourer  s* 
position  ;  migration  and  emigration  are  last  becoming  familiar  ideas 
to  him,  and  wages  are  irresistibly  rising  in  consequence  ;  frugality  in 
the  expenditure  of  those  earnings  he  has  already  learned ;  and  a  vote, 
with  the  shield  of  the  ballot,  will  make  it  the  interest  of  his  employer 
and  his  landlord  to  befriend  him. 

As  regards  the  skilled  or  half-skUled  artizans,  the  case  is  far  clearer* 
The  acquisition  of  property,  the  accumulation  of  capital,  is  already 
in  their  power,  and  legislation  has  but  few  further  facilities  to  give 
or  obstacles  to  remove.  Their  earnings  are  now  so  large  that  only 
soberer  habits  and  sounder  sense  are  needed  to  make  them  indepen- 
dent capitalists  in  less  than  half  a  lifetime.  The  following  passage 
places  the  matter  in  a  clear  light. 

"  Among  the  colliers  of  South  Wales,  for  example,  a  man  can  earn  G^.,  and 
even  b».  a  day,  and  even  more  in  special  caees.  The  family  income,  therefore^ 
cannot  he  estimated  at  less  than  3/.  a  week^  or,  isay,  150/.  per  annum.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  exhausting,  unneceftsary,  and  (as  will  presently  be  seen) 
noxious  drafts  made  upon  the  means  of  these  people  by  the  Union  funds— 
perhaps  even  with  thii?  drawback, — a  man  might  easily  lay  by  50^.  a  year, 
and  live  iu  comfort  on  the  remainder.  A  skilled  operative  in  various 
branches  of  tke  iron  trade  can  eani  also  3/.  a  week,  with  the  aid  of  an 
assistant  (oftee  his  own  aon),  to  whom  he  pays  lOa.  or  Ul^.  In  the  cotton 
trade,  the  more  skilful  and  industrious  hands  can  often  earn  30*.  or  40«. 
a  week  ;  and,  as  three  or  four  of  a  family  are  often  emplojed,  their  aggre- 
gate income  often  reaches  50.^.  or  COs.  or  more.  And  so  on,  Now  in  all 
these  cases^ — and,  though  we  do  not  say  they  are  average  specimens,  they 
are  assuredly  very  frequent  and  widely  attainable  ones — the  workman 
might  in  ten  years  have  500/.  in  the  bank  ;  and  twenty  such  men,  com- 
bining their  savings,  would  be  able  to  commence  business  or  to  join  othor 

*  Sir  Baldwin  Leigh  ton,  p.  15. 
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induBtrialfl  with  a  capital  of  10,000^.,  and  a  credit,  owing  to  their 
.and  their  ftindsp  which  would  readily  command  5000/.  more  at  least.     II 
I  la^  therefore  obviouglj  in  the  power  of  industrloua,  steadj^  gkilful^  and 
'  frugal  workmen  to  become  capitaiifita  before  middle  age ;  and  it  is  their 
own  fault  if  they  do  not. 

"  So  much  for  direct  prool  Now  for  still  more  irrefiragable  and  conYineing 

circumtttaiitial  evidence.     We  have  aeen  what  operatives  might  save.     We 

wiE  now  show  what  they  do  waate.     The  annual  expenditure  of  the  popu- 

I  lation  of  the  United  Kindgom  in  fermented  liquors  and  tobacco  ezoeeda 

100,000,000/.  ;    that    in    beer    and     spirits    only    reaches    75,000,000/. 

In    England    alone,    the    consumption    of    intoxicating     liquors    would 

allow  an   expenditure    of  10/,    15*.  M,  to  each  adult  male.     Now,  ao- 

[cording  to  the  best   estimatCB   that   can   be  formed,  the  expenditure  of 

Ithe   working  claases   alone   in   drinking  and   Bmoking   is  not   &r    from 

1 60,000,000/,— of    which  40,000,000/.   is    mere  extravagaooo  and  excess. 

lEvery  year,  therefore,  the  working  classes  have  it  in  their  power  to  become 

■capitalists    {shnply  hy  mvmg  wasteful  and  pernicious   txpenditure)  to  an 

extent  which  would  enable  them  to  start  at  least  500  cotton  milla,  or  coal 

mines  or  iron  works,  on  their  otcn  accounty  or  to  purchase  at  least  500,000 

acres,  and  so  set  up  50,000  families  each  with  a  nice  little  estate  of  their 

own  of  ten  acres,  in  fee  simple.     No  one  can  dispute  the  facta.     No  one  can 

deny  the  inference.    After  this,  what  must  we  think  of  the  sense  or  honesty 

or  morality  of  the  Proletaires  who  wish  to  confiscate  the  land  or  the  capital 

of  others,  or  of  the  leaders  who  would  persuade  them  it  would  be  right  and 

wise  to  do  so  ?     Were  we  not  warranted  in  saying  that  the  fate  and  future 

of  the  working  classes,  their  salvation  or  their  ruin,  lie  in  their  own  hands, — 

and  in  no  others  ?  ''—Proletariat  on  a  Fahe  SceiU, 
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This  shows  what  might  be  done.  The  papers  to  which  we  have 
refeiTcd  givo  us  some  indication  of  what  has  been  done.  Already  the 
savings  of  the  operatives,  invested  in  Building  societies,  Friendly 
societies,  Co-operative  stores  and  industries,  amount  to  many  millions, 
besides  the  accumulations  in  Savings*  banks,*  The  Quarterly 
Reviewer  shows  that,  under  the  present  condition  of  the  retail  trade, 
the  working  classes  as  a  rule  pay  at  least  10  per  cent/  more  for  the 
articles  they  consume  than  they  would  do  under  a  sounder  system ; 
and  Professor  Fawcett  gives  excellent  reasons  for  estimating  this 
loss  at  nearer  20  per  cent.  Messrs*  Chambers  (than  whom  there  are 
few  higher  authorities  in  these  matters)  estimate  what  they  caU  the 
mis-expenditure  of  the  working  classes  aba  total  of  upwards  of  one- 
third  of  their  income,  or  not  less  than  a  huiulred  millions  annually,! 
If  then,  taking  the  data  furnished  by  the  sources  already  referred  to^ 
we  add  together  the  sums  which  the  working  classes  actually  do  save, 
the  sums  which  they  waste  in  noxious  or  excessive  indulgences,  the 
sums  lost  by  unskilful  purchasing  and  housekeeping,  and  in  unsafe 
and  unprofitable"  investments,  their  power  under  wiser  auspices  of 

*  Savings*  Bank^  £(jO,(XKi,(X>0,  much  in  the  hands  of  working  men  ;  hofe  mach  wo 
do  not  know.  Co-o}f*irativc  umicrtuJcings,  capital  inveated  £7,000,000.  Frimdiy 
Soeiitk,^  eatiiniited  at  £15,000,000.  Building  SocidifSf  large  Bumif,  but  amount 
imJbiown. 

t  Hie  author  of  **  The  Proletariat  on  a  False  Scent/'  brings  oat  an  almost  exactly 
aimiltir  result. 
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becoming  capitalists  cannot  be  gainsaid.  And  Capitalists  and  Pro- 
prietors may  not  always  be  sagacious  or  generous  politiciaos,  but 
they  are  usually  Conservative,  and  never  revolutionary. 

"^Tien  all  is  said,  however,  when  every  due  allowaace  has  been 
made  for  counteracting  and  mitigating  influences,  the  chief  fact  is 
still  undisputed  and  the  chief  peril  remaina  to  be  confronted.  The 
SUte  may  do  its  little  all  to  discourage  drinking,  to  fiicilitato  good 
investments  and  discountenance  deceptive  ones ;— ^schools  will  do 
something,  and  election  speeches  and  penny  newspapers  will  do 
much  to  enlighten  the  ever  extending  and  renewing  Constituencies ; — 
tlie  more  general  accjuisition  of  property  will  in  time  diffuse  its  far 
more  effectual  teachings ;— experience  will  instruct  and  disappoint- 
ment will  warn  many ; — ^and  wise  and  just  legislation,  it  may  be 
hoped,  will  emancipate  the  unskilled  labourer  from  the  cruel  oppres- 
siou  of  his  skilled  brethren.  But  these  saving  processes  of  elevation 
and  rnoralisation  are  inevitably  slow,  while  the  multiplication  of  men 
is  alarmingly  rapid,  and  that  of  voters  more  rapid  still,  and  (what 
must  never  be  forgotten)  the  multiplication  of  the  poorer  and  less 
educated  voters  far  more  rapid  than  tliat  of  the  more  trained  and 
qualified.  It  is  true  that  the  personnel  of  Parliament  may  be  little 
changed ;  few  illiterate  candidates  or  mere  artizans  may  find  their 
way  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  rich  and  noble  may  in 
future  preponderate  there  as  much  as  ever;  the  new  and  altered 
Constituencies  may  not  dmard  their  old  representatives,  but  they 
will  demoralise  them — ^far  the  worst  evil  of  the  two— by  lowering 
the  tone,  contracting  the  scope,  and  warping  and  diverting  the 
objects  of  their  policy.  For  assuredly,  if  you  fancy  that  you  can 
lower  the  average  intelligence  of  an  electoral  body  without  lowering 
the  average  wisdom  and  character  of  the  representatives  that  body 
will  return,  you  are  dreaming  that  foolish  est  of  all  dreams- — that  you 
can  establish  a  cause  and  yet  escape  the  consequence.  And  that  an 
electoral  body  in  which  the  uneducated  largely,  unavoidably,  and 
increasingly  outnumber  the  educated^and  in  which  the  more 
refined,  thinking,  and  timid  of  that  educated  minority  retire  from 
the  conflict  in  which  they  feel  themselves  habitually  overpowered, 
as  its  terms  grow  harder,  its  warfare  rougher,  and  its  rewards  more 
scanty — that  such  a  set  of  constituencies — (as  compared  with  con- 
stituencies of  selecter  elements) — raust  decline  in  intelligence  and 
tone  and  range  of  view,  though  possibly  not  in  selfishness  of  aim, 
\s'ould  seem  to  be  absolutely  certain  *  Let  us  not  be  deceived  or 
lulled  to  sleep — encouraged  we  may  wx41  be — by  the  unexpected 
isisue  of  the  late  election,     A  number  of  causes  contributed  to  that 

*  France,  Switserland,  and  Belgimn  afford  us  expenmeniol  conftrmation,  aud  the 
tTnited  States  more  dgnificiuitly  atill.  See  especially  a  paper  published  in  the 
Natmmt  lUview,  April  ItlGl,  entitled,  **  Three  Men  and  Tlixee  Eim/' 
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result,  which  can  scarcely  operate  again— not,  at  least,  in  combiaarj 
tioij.      The   wage-receiving   classes  had   not   yet    established   their 
numerical  majority  on  tlio  register ;  the  growing  uneasiness  of  th^ 
propertied  classes  at  the  vaguely-menacing  prospect  before  them  had^ 
become  almost  alarm ;  the  ballot  enabled  every  one^ — the  labourer 
oppressed    by    Trades'  Unions,    and   the    liberal    indignant  at  thej 
radicalism  towards  which  he  felt  he  was  being  di*agged^ — ^for  the  fir 
time  to  express  his  honest  sentiments ;— disgust  and  scorn  at  th^ 
Home-Rule  intrigue,  which  it  w^as  feared  might  become  serious  if  a" 
Liberal  Government  wltg  in  office^ — and  in  difficulties — touched  a, 
new  chord  of  patriotism  in  Tory  and  in   Wliig  alike; — while  thf 
peculiarly  rasping  fashion  in   which  the  economising  fanaticism 
the  Liberal  Chiefs  had  been  carried  out  by  their  subordinates  ha< 
irritated  every  section  of   the  Civil    Service    into   not    unnatur 
hostility  and   rage  ;  and,   to   crown  the  whole,   the  best  friends  of 
retrenchment  had  been  alienated  from  a  ministr)'  which  caricatur 
and  discredited  tlieir  doctrines,  and  which  could  not  perceive  tba 
"  when    taxation  ceases  to  be    oppressive,  parsimony  ceases  to  be ' 
popular."     But  a  general  election  six  years  hence  may  give  a  very  ^ 
different  answer  to  a  ministerial  appeal ; — unless,  indeed,  the  interva 
be  so  employed  by  a  sagacious  government  as  to  satisfy  the  newl 
constituent  masses  that  their  interests  have  formed  its  steady, : 
lute,  and  earnest  aim. 

It  will  be  objected  that  if  the  views  promulgated  in  these  page^ 
correct,  the  prospect  before  the  civilized  world  is  the  reverse  of  chcer-J 
ful     If  the  progress  of  democracy  do  indeed  logically  lead  to  thoj 
conclusions  I  have  pointed  out,  if  th^^  practice  of  handing  over  politica 
power  and  the  command  of  legislation  increasingly  to  tlie   less  en*| 
lightened  classes  must  operate  to  render  Government  and  laws  less  \ 
sagacious  and  beneficent,~then,  since  the  tendency ' of  circumstanctjt| 
is  decidedly  set  in  this  direction  in  nearly   every  country  both  iaj 
Europe  and  America,  we  can  foresee  httle  in  the  future  but  prog 
sive  decadence  in  all  the  higher  elements  of  national  Ufe. — I  cannot^ 
gainsay  the  inference.     I  cannot  see  that  the  advances  of  dcmocr 
during  the  last  fifty  or  seventy  years  in    ITrance,    Spain,    Switzer-j 
land,    Belgium,    the   United   States,    and   elsewhere,    have    offered! 
results    which    invalidate    the    argument  ;     I    cannot    at    preseatj 
discern  the  quarter  from  which    reaction  or   rescue  is  to  oomej 
the  Dens  ex  machina  who  is    to    intervene ;   and    there    is    more" 
faith    than   philosophy    in    our   vague    trust  that  harvest  will  not 
follow  seed-time,  and  that  causes,    which    in    all    previous    histur 
have  been  relentlessly  fertile,  will  hereafter  become  preternaturallj 
barren.     It  may  be  that  the  education  of  schools,  the  education  of 
life,  the  education  of  penalty  and  failure,  may  in  time  so  tell  upon 
the  minds  of  the  less  competent   and    less  instructed  classes  as  tfl 
induce  them  voluntarily  to  divest   themselves    of  functions    whici] 
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others  are  more  fitted  to  discharge.  But  of  the  dawn  of  that  better 
day  no  preluding  ray,  however  faint^  is  as  yet  visible  in  the  clouded 
sky;  and  if  it  jhould  come — ds  I  with  others  hope  in  trembling — 
neither  writer  nor  reader  will  survive  to  share  its  sunshine ;  it  will 
come  in  the  fulness  of  time,  when  all  of  us  shall  be  mute,  and  most  of 
us  forgotten ;  when  (to  quote  the  words  of  far  the  greatest  master 
of  political  wisdom  that  our  country  has  produced), — "  when  the  grave 
shall  have  heaped  its  mould  on  our  presumption,  and  the  silent  tomb 
shall  have  imposed  its  law  upon  our  pert  loquacity."* 

W.  R  Greg. 

♦  Burke. 


THOMAS  BINNEY. 


AMONG  the  notable  *'  institutions  "  of  the  City  of  London  durbg 
the  last  generation,  the  ministry  of  Tiiooias  Binney  occupied  i 
prominent  and  honourable  place.     The  Kiug  s  Weigh  House  Chap 
has  a  flavour  of  City  life  and  City  interests  about  its  very  name| 
but  there  are  few  nooks  of  the  world  wliero  Englishmen  are  scatter 
abroad,  in  which  the  Independent  preacher  who  made  it  famous  wa 
not  known  and  honoured,  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  iind  anywhere  a 
settlement  of  hia  countrymen,  some  of  whom  had  not  at  some  tim^j 
listened  to  his  stirring  and  strengthening  words.    The  chapel  inherite 
its  name  from  the  ancient  building  in  Eastcheap,  on  the  ground  rtoo^ 
of  which  was  the  ''  King'H  beam,"  where  foreigners  who  brought  theic 
goods   to   the    City  of  London  were   compelled,  **  for   the    greaterj 
security  of  the  citizens/*  to  submit  them  to  the  scales.     On  tho 
upper  floor  was  the  old  Weigh  House  Chapel,  where  a  Nonconformis! 
congregation  had  been  wont    to   assemble,  which    could    trace  it 
history  to  the  birthday  of  modern  Nonconformity,  St.  Bartholomew's 
Day,  16 f) 2.     The  widening  of  Etistclicap  compelled  the  erection  of  i 
new  edifice,  shortly  after  Mr.  Binney  became  the    pastor  of  the 
church  in  1H29.     A  site  wjis  obtained  and  a  chapel  was  built  at  thai 
top  of  Fish  Street  Hill,  at  a  cost  of  £16,000  ;  and  thither  the  churchi 
and  congregation  migiated.     It  remained,  throughout  Mr.  Binney *s 
ministry  of  nearly  forty  years,  tho  leading  Nonconformist  place 
worslup  in  the  City,  and  was  the  source  of  no  small  part  of  that  vital ^ 
influence  which  has  quickened  the  dry  bones  of  the  Georgian  Nan- 
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conformity,  and  has  brought  our  churches  into  tlie  foil  current  of  the 
life  aocl  progress  of  our  times.  The  City  in  those  days  was  a  place 
of  habitation  as  well  as  of  business  ;  and  the  minister  of  the  Weigh 
House  Chapel  had  round  him  just  the  class  of  men  whose  industrj^, 
energ)%  and  commercial  sagacity  have  made  the  City  of  London  the 
focus  of  the  trade  of  the  world.  And  never  were  a  man  and  his 
surroundings  better  mateih  Mn  Binney  was  emphatically  a  City 
preacher,  made  to  command  a  hearing  and  to  become  a  power  in  the 
busiest  haunts  of  men,  and  to  bring  the  truth  which  he  drew  from 
the  Bible  to  bear  on  those  who  were  occupied  heart  and  sou!  with 
the  practical  cares  and  duties  of  business  life.  His  moral  grasp  was 
singidarly  powerful ;  he  could  lay  hold  on  men  and  compel  them  to 
hear.  And  his  lot  was  cast,  one  would  say,  just  where  lie  could  most 
fully  develop  such  faculty  for  intellectual  and  spiritual  influence  as 
was  in  Mm,  and  make  a  strong  mark  on  "the  genial  youth  "  of  this 
great  city,  Avhich  is  itself  making  its  mark  broad  and  deep  enough  on 
the  great  world. 

Mr.  Binney  was  what  is  caJled  a  self-made  man  j  like  many,  nay,  I 
may  say  like  most,  of  our  Independent  preachers.  It  is  sometimes 
the  occasion  of  a  sneer  against  us,  which  we  little  care  to  answer.  It 
is  our  crown  of  honour  and  our  spring  of  power.  One  of  the  noblest 
functions  of  the  mediieval  CathoUc  church  was  to  open  to  "self-made 
men  *'  a  worthy  sphere  of  influence  and  power.  The  order  of  secular 
society  kept  men  mainly  in  the  strata  in  which  they  were  bona.  The 
Church  pierced  through  the  strata,  and  opened  a  free  coui-se  to 
capacity.  It  continually  brought  young  blood,  that  is  new  energy, 
new  genius,  to  the  front,  and  bade  it  work  for  men.  Any  system 
which  opens  to  men  who  have  the  capacity  to  "make  themselves" 
a  path  to  positions  of  influence  and  honour,  has  its  recognised  place 
among  the  powers  which  are  moving  forward  the  progress  of  society. 

There  is  a  significant  bit  of  autobiography,  showing  the  stuff  of 
which  young  Binney  was  made,  which  is  full  of  interest  now  that  his 
career  is  nobly  closed. 


"  Mr.  Binney,  addi*essing  a  number  of  young  aieo  connected  with  the  Weigh 
House  cougregation,  and  seeking  to  stimulate  them  to  such  self-educatiou 
as  they  could  achieve  in  that  portion  of  their  time  which  was  not  devoted 
to  business,  referred  to  some  remarks  on  edueation  which  had  i>eeu  nuule 
in  public,  not  long  before,  by  the  llight  Hon.  Itobert  Lowe,  the  present 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Mr.  Lowe  had  said,  that  for  two  years  he 
was  thought  to  l>e  very  itile  !xs  to  Latin  and  Greek,  but  that  during  this 
idle  time  he  was  i-ending  as  liard  as  he  coold  the  best  English  authors,  and 
acquiring  a  thorough  kuowledge  of  English.  He  added,  that  he  referred  all 
his  success  in  life,  as  a  public  man,  to  what  he  had  done  durin^^  those  two 
years*  *  Now,'  continued  Mr.  Binney,  after  quoting  these  facts  from  Mr. 
Lowe,  'encouraged  by  such  a  statement  from  such  a  man,  I  may  mention 
something  of  the  same  sort,  pertaining  to  myself,  m  small  things  may  he 
likened  to  great.  You  ai*e  young  men  engaged  in  busiuess,  but  have  to 
impFOTo  your  minds  as  best  you  can  in  your  leisure  hours.     Well,  I  was 
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once  in  the  same  position.  I  was  seven  years  in  a  bookselIer*8  concern,  and 
during  that  time  nij  hours  were,  for  two  ^^^x^  from  seven  to  eight,  and  for 
five  years  from  seven  to  seven ;  under  gi*eat  pressui-e,  I  have  sometimes 
been  engaged  from  six  till  ten.  But  somehow,  all  the  time»  and  especiaUy 
from  my  fourteenth  to  my  twentieth  year^  I  found  opportunities  for  much 
reading  and  a  great  deal  of  composition.  I  did  not  shirk,  however,  my 
Latin  and  Greek,  for  I  went  for  soma  time,  two  evenings  in  the  week  to  an 
oM  Presbyterian  clergymaUj  to  leani  the  elements  of  the  two  langujigai, 
and  could  read  Ciesai-  and  St.  John  ;  but  my  gi'eat  work  was  English.  I 
read  many  of  the  best  authurs,  and  I  wrote  largely  both  poetry  and  prose; 
and  1  did  so  with  much  painstaking.  I  laboured  to  acquire  a  good  style  of  ] 
expression,  as  well  as  merely  to  express  my  thoughts.  Some  of  tJie  plams  I 
pursued  were  rather  odd,  and  produced  odd  results.  I  read  the  whole  of 
Johnson's  *  Rambler/  jmt  down  all  the  new  words  I  met  with — and  they 
were  a  good  many— with  their  proper  meanings,  and  then  I  wrute  essays  in 
imitation  of  Johnson,  and  used  them  up.  I  did  the  same  with  Thomson^a  fl 
'  Seasons/  and  wrote  blank  verse  to  use  his  words,  and  also  to  acquire  some-  ™ 
thing  of  music  and  rhythm.  And  so  I  went  on,  sometimes  writing  long 
poems  in  heroic  vense  ;  one  on  the  'Being  of  a  God  \ '  another,  in  two  or  three 

*  books,*  in  blank  verse,  in  imitation  of  ^  Paradise  Lost.'     I  wrote  eaaajs  on 

*  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul/  sermons,  a  tragedy  in  three  acts,  and  other  i 
things,  very  wonderful  in  their  way,  you  may  be  sure  !  I  think  I  c^m  sayJ 
I  never  fancied  myself  a  fioct  or  a  philosopher  ;  but  I  wrote  on  and  on  10 1 
ac(|nire  the  power  to  write  with  readiness ;  and  I  say  to  you,  with  a  full  ooa-| 
viction  of  the  truth  of  what  I  say,  that  haTing  lived  to  gain  some  little] 
reputation  as  a  writer,  I  attribute  all  my  success  to  what  1  did  for  myself,! 
and  to  the  habits  I  formed  during  those  years  to  which  I  have  tha 
referred/' 


Men  who  can  steal  time  from  constant  toil  to  *'  make  themselves ' 
after  this  faHbion,  are  likely  to  leave  some  mark  beliind  them  on 
their  age   when   they   pass   to   their   rest     There   were   manifoldl 
buddings  of  faculty  in  this  young  bookseller's  lad»  who  trained  him-] 
self  thus  severely  for  that  liigher  work,  the  longing  for  which  wa 
already  swelling  within  him,  while  the  form  which  it  would  tako  wa 
as  yet  but  dimly  understood.     Many  who  knew  Mr.  Binney  wellfl 
believe  that  there  was  far  higher  intellectual  power  in  his 
brain  than  the  work  of  his  nainistry  ever  developed.     Had  circum- 
stances allowed  him  to  devote  himself  to  intellectual  labour,  he  bad, 
perhapSj  brain  power  enough  to  have  become  one  of  the  foremost 
men  of  the  time.     But  the  constant  claims  of  a  large  London  congre- 
gation on  time  and  thoughtj  leave  httle  to  spare  for  the  highe 
literary  toil ;  and  so  he  became,  as  the  years  passed  on,  less  and  les 
the  scholar,  the  thinker,  the  writer,  and  more  entirely  the  preacher.) 
Perhaps,  too,  his  great  popularity,  the  ease  with  which  his  striking 
original  po^ver  could  enchain  an  audience  and  produce  a  profound 
effect,  tended  to  withdraw  him   from  that   constant,  intense,  and 
methodical  study,  out  of  which  alone  great  works  of  intellect  caii| 
grow.     A  populai*  preacher  among  us  has  but  little  opportunity  foi 
the  highest  culture  of  bis  powers;  but  he  has,  if  he  be  a  lar 
minded,  manly,  and  vigorous  man  like  Mr.  Binney,  a  rich  compensa- 
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tion,  in  the  multitudes  whom  his  words  arouse  to  nobler  aims  and  to 
godlier  methods  of  living,  and  in  the  stimulus  to  effort^  aspiration, 
and  achievement  which  he  radiates  around  him  wherever  he  moves. 
It  may  seem  to  some  a  hasty  dictum,  considering  Mr.  Binuey's 
I  constant  activity  as  a  writer,  that  authorship  fell  quite  into  the 
I  fcackground,  while  preaching  occupied  the  whole  foreground  of  his 
life.  But  it  is  worth  noting  that  most  of  his  works  grew  out  of  a 
lecture  or  a  sei'moii,  amplified  and  elahorated,  but  only  a  long 
lecture  or  sermon  still.  His  books,  instead  of  being  wrought  out 
from  a  central  theme  to  a  fair  and  rounded  completeness,  were 
mostly  the  expansion  of  thoughts  thrown  o!f  as  it  were  through 
the  accident  of  the  occasion ;  and,  thniigh  full  of  point  and  charged 
with  force,  were  wanting  in  that  breadth  and  scope  which  characterize 
works  with  which  the  intellect  has  travailed,  and  which  bear  the 
fruit  of  the  patient  years. 

Altogether  his  most  popular  and  in  a  worldly  sense  successful  book 
bore  the  title  "Is  it  possible  to  make  the  best  of  both  Worlds/'  From 
a  publisher's  point  of  view  nothing  could  be  happier  than  the  title. 
The  book  sold  at  the  rate  of  100  a  day  during  many  raontlis ;  it  was 
translated  into  several  languages,  and  was  the  object  of  keen  censure 
and  extravagant  praise.  And  it  grew  out  of  a  lecture  at  Exeter  Hall, 
id  is  a  lecture  still  It  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  style  of 
Jdress  of  which  he  was  so  great  a  master.  Pithy^  pungent,  stirring; 
full  of  dramatic  dialogue  to  chain  the  attention,  and  of  vigorous 
homethrusts  to  the  conscience  and  the  heart.  But  whether  the  core 
of  it  be  sound  Christian  philosophy  may  well  be  questioned.  One 
seems  bound  to  beheve  that  the  best  life  for  that  world,  must  in  the 
very  nature  of  things  be  the  best  life  for  this  world,  and  for  every 
world  in  which  Christ  is  King,  whatever  may  be  its  fortune — there 
can  be  but  one  *'best  '*  for  all  the  worlds.  The  book  presents  the 
iverage  Christian  of  these  easy  times  as  generally  "a  substantial, 
ifortable,  and  well-to-do  sort  of  man."  The  fighting,  struggling, 
suffering  times  are  mainly  over,  and  our  type  of  Christian  io  these 
flaySj  we  are  told,  is  the  "  staid,  quiet,  *  douce,'  orderly  burgher  of  the 
Book  of  Proverbs — who  is  i*egular  in  his  attendance  at  the  Temple, 
diligent  in  his  business,  prosperous  in  his  affairs,  of  repute  among  the 
elders,  with  daughters  doing  virtuously,  and  a  wife  that  has  his  house 
decked  with  coverings  of  tapcstiy,  while  her  own  clothing  is  silk  and 
purple/'  Well,  it  may  be  so,  and  Mr.  Biimey  may  have  painted  an 
over-true  picture  of  the  religious  life  and  aspiration  of  our  times*. 
But  the  question  haunts  us,  when  and  how  the  meaning  died  out  of 
some  of  the  deepest  passages  of  the  New  Testament  Scripture ;  and 
the  thought  intrudes,  that  the  very  man  who  painted  the  picture  of 
the  "  douce,  onlerly  burgher  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,"  was  believed 
to  have  lived,  if  the  author  of  Ecclesia^tes  may  be  trusted,  the 
taddest  life  which  was  lived  in  his  generation  amid  all  bis  bplendour 
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and  to   have  written  **  Vanitas  vanitatum,  omnia  vamtas/*  as^ 
epitaph  on  his  brilliant  succesa 

But  it  is  not  at  all  by  his  books,  wc  believe,  successful  as  many  of 
them  were,  that  the  name  of  this  great  preacher  will  live,     HtJ 
leaves  little  behind  hira  in  print  as  his  legacy  to  the  future,  commen 
surate  with  his  great  natural  endowments  j  and  yet  it  must  be  \ 
that  he  did  on  the  whole  the  work  which  he  was  best  fitted  to  dfli 
and  in  which  he  found  the  freest  and  the  most  joyful  exercise  of  , 
his  powers.     He  loved  his  work  as  a  preacher  with  intense  devotioii 
and  he  felt  the  joy  of  the  well-trained  soldier,  in  wielding  "th|| 
Sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  Word  of  God."     Few  men  of  thi 
past  genemtion   wielded    it    more    mightily,   few   could   open  the 
Scripture  more  ably,  anil  press  home  its  truths  and  appeals  raon 
forcibly  on  human  consciences  and  hearts.     And  yet  he  was  far  froa 
eloquent ;  his  style  rarely  rose  above  the  tone  of  lofty  and  eame 
conversation ;  his  rhetoric  was  of  the  simplest,  if,  indeed,  he  can 
said  to  have  used  any;  his  voice  had  a  certain   sharpness  in  iti 
higher  tones,  which  would  have  man^ed  the  oratorical  eflfect  of  hi 
discourses  to  a  critical  ear ;  while  his  power  of  preaching  indiffereni^ 
sermons,  was,  as  he  often  heard  with  great  composure,  and  perfaap 
with  a  little  quiet  satisfaction^  of  a  very  high  order  indeed.     Manyl 
great  preachers  are  endowed  with  this  faculty  in  a  very  remarkable 
measure  ;  the  preacher  of  the  Weigh  House  was  hardly  behind  lbs 
greatest  of  his  brethren  in  this  endowment  also.     But  despite 
this,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  preacher  of  his  time  excelled 
him  in  the  power  of  impressing  a  congregation  of  earnest,  intelligent^ 
men,  of  which  class  his  hearers  to  a  large  extent  consisted,  and  of 
holding  a  great  audience  spell-bound  while  he  leisurely  developed  his  i 
thouglits.     Without  fluent  oratory,  without  passionate  declamatioQ,.| 
he  knew  how  to  rivet  the  attention  of  his  audience,  and  to  hold  it  | 
breathless  through  a  long  discourse;  while  he  knew  a  yet  deeper] 
secret,  how  to  touch  the  inner  springs  of  thought  and  purpose  iaj 
his   hearei*8,  and   to   kindle   their    aspiration  after   a   manlier  andl 
godlier  life. 

The  spring  of  this  power  lay  in  the  vigour  of  his  moral  manhood ; 
large,  strong,  massive,  and  charged  with  intense  vitality.     Life  with  \ 
him  was  strong  in  the  springs,  and  it  Hashed  out  force  at  every  pore. 
The  whole  spiritual  vigour  of  the  man  went  into  his  preaching;  full] 
of  thought  as  his  sermons  were,  of  keen  insight,  of  wise  sayings,  often 
proverbial  in  their  brevity  and  roundness,  and  of  pungent  remark  J 
they  were  fullest  of  all  of  life.     In  his  early  days  and  in  his  prime  he 
was  a  preacher  of  almost  a  new  order,  so  striking  was  the  contrast 
which  he  presented  to  tlie  able  and  popular  preachers  who  had  tlm 
ear  of  the  world  when  he  was  young.     The  old,  hard  theology,  and  , 
the  venerable  classitication  of  men,  were  still  in  vogue  in  our  chuirhcsw 
But  both  were  beginning  to  wear  out.     Some  larger  thought  of  the  | 
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ways  of  God  was  shaping  itself;  some  more  humaij  notioE  of  the  way 
in  which  the  good  and  the  evil  mingle  both  in  the  saints  and  in  the 
sinners,  and  the  tender  love  of  the  great  Father  is  alike  our  all. 
There  was  a  great  shaking  among  the  dry  bones  of  the  Georgian 
Chorch  and  State,  when  he  was  young.  A  new  age  had  been 
proclaimed,  and  a  few  bright  spirits  Iiad  caught  and  echoed  the 
proclamation*  It  was  not  without  meaning  that  about  the  year  1 830 
there  was  so  much  thought  and  talk  about  the  end  of  the  world.  It 
was  the  end  of  a  world,  though  in  another  sense  than  that  of  which 
the  prophets  dreamed.  The  founders  of  the  school  of  philosophjc 
Radicalism  in  politics,  Turner,  Carlyle,  Maurice,  Ruskln,  were  either  at 
work  or  getting  to  work  on  the  soul  and  conscience  of  society,  A 
manifest  uprising  of  the  human  in  humanity  was  at  hand.  An 
intense  longing  seized  on  the  higher  natures  after  the  reconstruction 
of  human  relations  upon  a  nobler  and  broader  basis ;  and  with  it  a 
conscious  courage  and  a  newborn  sense  of  power  to  build  a  fairer 
temple  of  Life.  Carlyle  was  at  work  in  Mr.  Binney's  yoong  years, 
sliaking, scathing  the  ** inanities *'  and  the  "shams**  amidst  which  the 
world  seemed  to  be  walking  or  nodding,  calling  up  the  manhood  in 
men  to  take  possession  of  the  stage  and  to  keep  possession,  and  to 
play  its  part  faithfully  there,  whatever  might  befall  And  Maurice 
was  at  work,  and  others  earlier  than  Maurice,  tracing  in  new  forms  of 
gospel  benediction  the  relation  of  that  humanity  to  God.  With  this 
new  spirit  of  the  time  Mr.  Binney,  partly  consciously,  partly  uncon- 
sciously, struck  in.  He  was  more  profoundly  in  tune  with  it  than  he 
knew  ;  for  he  always  to  the  last  had  a  certain  dread  of  the  theology 
of  the  school  with  which  all  the  instincts  of  his  nature  and  all  the 
habits  of  his  life  were  in  deepest  a^jcord.  He  did  not  throw  himself 
into  the  work  of  restitution  or  reconstruction,  ffis  theological 
system  was  that  of  his  sect,  in  its  more  intelligent  and  progi'essive, 
but  still  thoroughly  orthodox  members.  In  truth  he  was  through 
life  a  somewhat  timid  theologian.  His  sympathies  and  **  notions,*' 
liis  fragmentary  thoughts,  his  gleams  of  intuition,  his  stirring,  start- 
ling words,  were  always  somewhat  far  in  advance  of  his  systematic 
theological  ideas. 

He  stiiick  in  with  this  advancing  current  of  thought  and  life  by 
the  broadj  honest,  earnest  manliness  of  his  tone  of  thinking  and  of 
preaching.  He  hated  the  shams  as  much  as  Carljle  did,  and  groaned 
over  the  dulness.  When  he  was  in  the  pulpit  his  ^'eat  concern  was 
to  shake  the  dulnoss  and  the  deadness  out  of  men ;  to  make  men  of 
them,  honest,  vigorous,  aud  faithful,  above  all  tricks  and  lies,  as  the 
veiy  first  step  towards  making  anything  Christian  of  them  at  alL 
And  his  preachers  power,  which  rose  almost  to  genius,  lay  in  the 
strength  of  his  grasp  on  the  moral  manhood  of  his  hearers,  whereby 
he  was  able  by  God's  help  to  lift  them  to  a  more  manly,  real,  and 
vigorous  life.     Enlarge  a  man's  manhood,  make  him  understand  how 
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much  more  of  liira  there  in  than  he  thought,  and  how  much  more 
^God  has  to  do  %vitli  liim  than  he  dxeamed,  and  he  will  enlarge  his 
Jtheoloi;^  for  himself  in  time.  Mr.  Binney's  husiness  was  mainly 
[•with  the  manhood,  the  moral  enlargement,  elevation,  and  quickening 
[of  all  who  came  under  his  spell ;  it  was  for  others  rather  than  for 
Ihim  to  widen  the  bounds  of  the  theological  fold  whose  pasture  was  to 
iHourish  them,  and  to  work  out  the  scheme  of  Christian  doctrine  to 
[that  breadth  and  fulness,  to  which,  by  means  of  men  like  Mr.  Binney, 
['working  in  with  more  profound  and  complex  agencies,  God  had 
enlarged  the  life  of  the  Cburck 

And  here  we  touch  the  secret  of  the  remarkable  power  which  Mr. 

Binney  wielded  over  young  men.     Young  men  of  business,  many  of 

Ithem  in  town  for  a  few  years*  professional  or  commercial  training, 

I  for  Died  the  staple  of  his  congregation.     And  his  word  wrought  in  this 

class  mightily-     There  is  hardly  a  town  in  England  in  which  some 

Jjuanly,  high-spirited,  generous,  and  Christian  men  of  business  may 

f»ot  be  found  w^ho  were  members  of  the  Weigh  House  congregation 

[in  their  young  days,  and  who  gathered  the  inspiration  which  made 

[their  lives  a  blessing  to  themselves  and  to  their  fellows,  humanly 

l^peaking,  from  his  lips.     A  preacher  who  can  lay  so  firm  a  hold  on 

I  this  class  of  young  men,  and  can  put  it  to  such  lofty  use,  must  have 

in  him  some  very  high   elements  of  power.     Those  who  train  the 

^earaest  and  thoughtful  youth  of  a  generation  to  manly,  liberal,  un- 

[fielfish  ideas  of  life  and  duty,  and  who  rest  the  culture,  as  Mr,  Binney 

I  never  failed  to  rest  it,  on  "  the  grace  of  Grod  which  bringeth  salva- 

Ition,**  are  rendering  to  society  the  very  noblest  service,   and  are 

sowing  seed  whose  godly  liarvest  coming  generations  will  reap  on 

earth,  when  the  sowers  have  passed  to  the  rest,  whither  "their  works 

I  do  follow  them,*'  on  high. 

Closely  connected  with  the  same  gi'eat  qualities  was  Mr.  Binney's 
most  impressive  conduct  of  that  portion  of  our  service  which  he 
!  hated  to  hear  called  "  introductory  "  and  which  wa£  to  him  altogether 
the  most  solemn  part  of  the  occupation  of  a  congregation  in  the 
Qliuso  of  the  Lord.  Extempore  j>rayer  was  on  his  lips  a  power ;  he 
seemed  **  to  have  power  with  man  and  with  Goil,"  and  to  *'  prevaiL'* 
Deeply  reverent  and  deeply  filial  and  trustful,  it  was  as  though  he 
-entered  with  those  whose  supplications  and  intercessions  he  uttered, 
*'  into  that  which  is  within  the  veil,"  to  lay  bare  their  hearts  and  his 
[own  to  the  Divine  teaching  and  quickening,  coming  forth  a&  a  man 
ivho  had  been  with  God  to  the  exposition  and  enforcement  of  His 
Word.  None  who  have  joined  with  Mr.  Binney  in  prayer,  can  ever 
forget  the  intense  reality  and  eai-nestness  of  spirit  which  breathed 
ough  bis  words,  and  lifted  the  heart  to  a  nearer  fellowship  with 
He,  too,  first  of  our  men  of  mark,  set  in  a  higher  and  purer 
key  the  musical  portion  of  the  service  in  our  churches.  Though  not 
Sk  man  of  much  artistic  culture,  he  had  something  of  tha  poets  eye 
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and  tongue.  His  hymn,  *'  Eternal  Light,  Eternal  Light/*  is  one  of 
the  noblest  in  our  hymnals;  and  his  little  book,  again  but  an 
expanded  sermon,  on  **  The  Service  of  Song  in  the  House  of  the 
Lord/'  began  that  reformation  of  our  psalmody  which  is  in  progress 
now,  and  wliich  promises  in  time  some  high  results. 

One  characteristic  feature  of  his  ministry  must  be  noted  ;  it  was 
rarer  than  it  is  now  in  the  days  when  he  ivas  young.  He  believed 
firmly  in  the  essentia!  holiness  of  the  secular  life  of  men.  He  lived 
much  abroad  in  the  world.  Wherever  anything  of  interest  was  going 
on  his  lofty  form  and  massive  brow  were  sure  to  be  seen.  And  his 
congregation  were  sure  to  l^ear  of  it.  It  was  one  of  his  great  aims 
to  wed  men's  religion  to  their  daily  seculai'  life  and  its  interests. 
He  had  always  something  telling  to  say  from  the  pulpit  about  all 
notable  public  matters.  But  he  was  not  in  the  faintest  degree  what 
is  called  a  sensational  preacher.  Always  his  tone  was  reverent  and 
religious.  '^  After  all,'*  I  once^heard  him  say,  "I  think  that  what 
men  care  most  for  in  preaching  is  religion."  He  rarely  read  Ids 
sermons,  and  when  he  did,  much  of  the  power  and  charm  was  lost 
He  was  emphatically  an  extempore  preacher,  and  though  he  prepared 
himself  carefully,  much  of  the  form  of  what  he  said  was  left  to  the 
impulse  of  the  moment.  As  he  stood  there,  tall,  massive,  with  a 
lordly  brow,  a  keen,  penetrating  eye,  and  wnth  the  burden  of  the 
Lord  upon  him,  men  listened  with  bated  breath — ^they  knew,  they 
did  not  want  a  bishop  to  tell  them,  that  he  had  a  message  from  God 
to  their  souk  One  seemed  almost  to  see  the  wrestling  of  the 
thoughts  in  his  brain  as  they  strove  for  utterance.  He  was  working 
it  out,  sometimes  with  sore  strain  and  effort.,  before  their  eyes. 
They  saw  what  it  cost  him,  of  what  toU  it  was  the  fruit,  and  as  he 
cast  it  before  them  they  took  it  reverently,  and  lodge<l  it  in  their 
hearts.  His  gesture  was  far  from  graceful,  but  it  was  strenuous  and 
impressive.  It  all  wrought  in  with  the  force  with  which  the  word 
came  from  him ;  at  times  he  seemed  to  wrestle  w\i\\  men's  con- 
sciences, so  intense  was  his  earnestness,  as  though  he  would  not  let 
them  go  till  they  took  with  them  the  lesson  wliich  he  was  bent  on 
impressing,  and  yielded  their  heaiis  to  the  sway  of  the  truth.  He 
was  a  man,  like  one  of  old,  "  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith," 
"apt  to  teach,"'  *'  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,**  "a*  workman  not  need- 
ing trO  he  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth/' 

But  he  was  a  Nonconfomiist  and  an  Independent,  as  well  as  a 
great  preacher  of  the  Gospel  He  was  widely  known  as  a  keen 
controversialist,  an  able  and  trusted  leader  of  his  party  in  those 
ecclesiastical  conflicts,  the  clamour  of  which  was  always  around  him, 
and  in  which  he  took  the  deepest  interest  t-o  the  hour  of  his  death. 
Curiously  enough,  as  we  shall  see,  Mr.  Binney,  soon  after  his  settle- 
ment in  London,  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  bitter  and  deter- 
mined of  the  adversaries  of  the  Established  Church.     There  were 
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societies  \n  tliose  days  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  Nonoon- 

^formi$t  propaganda-^The  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Civil  and 

[jletHgioas  Libert}^  and  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Ecclesiastical 

aiowledge.      There  were    five    gentlemea    connectetl  with    these 

societies,  who  were  somctinios  called  tlie  five  stinging  bees  in  the 

controversies  of  those  times,  as  their  names  happened  to  begin  with  Bv 

[Mr.  Binney  never  could  understand  how  he  came  to  be  numbered 

[among  them,  as  he  thought  himself,  on  the  whole,  a  moderate  Non- 

[  conformist.     And  with  justice.     Far  from  being  a  blind  and  virident 

[a.<iaai]ant  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  was  constantly  represented, 

Le  did  mure  than  any  Nonconformist  of  his  day  to  direct  attention  to 

all  that  might  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  Church  of  England  and  of 

[•the  principle  of  Establishment,  and  to  infuse  into  the  controversy 

that  tone  of  mutual  consideration  and  charity  which,  to  some  fair 

extent,  it  at  present  maintains. 

That  we  may  understand  this  better,  it  must  be  noted  that  there 
are  mainly  two  schools  of  thought  among  us  Evangelical  Noncon- 
,forniists,  corresponding  fairly  to  the  High  and  the  Broad  Church 
\  paities  in  the  Establishment,  Tlie  High  Nonconformist  party  takes 
its  stand  on  Primitive  Christianity.  It  finds  the  Model  Church 
system  developed  in  the  New  Testament,  and  holds  that  there  is  no 
room  for  comparison  of  claims  or  advantages  between  EpiBOopocj, 
Presbytery^  and  Independency^  for  there  is  a  clear  right  in  the 
f  matter.  The  commandments  of  God  are  not  to  be  modified  by 
tumau  expediency  ;  our  duty  as  Christians  is  clear  ;  we  have  to  find 
(out  from  the  New  Testament  what  a  primitive  church  was  like,  and 
to  set  up  the  ch>Best  imitation  of  it  in  our  power.  Episcopacy  has  it& 
'*  Divine  right,"  Presbytery  has  its  **  Divine  right,"  and  there  faaa 
I  always  been  a  school  of  High  Independents  who  regarded  their 
Churcli  platform  as  resting  with  absolute  firmness  on  the  Word  of 
Gud,  ilr.  Binney  began  life  with  that  idea.  In  his  controversy 
li  the  Bishop  of  Adelaide  h^  says,  "Tho  bishop,  I  expect,  begsm 
as  a  High  Episcopalian.  I  did  so  as  a  High  Independent  I 
^V^d  that  a  modern  Independent  Church  was  fashioned  after  the 
form  of  the  primitive  model,  and  was  in  exact  adjustment  with  it  as 
far  as  circumstances  would  permit/*  But  there  was  another  school, 
a  limited  one  in  those  days,  though  far  from  limited  now,  which  was 
disposed  to  rest  the  right  of  Independency  to  be  recognized  as  a 
Christian  Church  system,  on  its  general  conformity  with  the  principles 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  needs  and  conditions 
of  Christian  sr>ciety.  It  was  prepared  to  allow  that  there  may  have 
been  times  in  the  history  of  the  Church  when  other  forms  of  organiza- 
tion were  desirable,  to  meet  special  dithculties  and  dangers ;  but  it 
was  quite  sure  that  in  an  advanced  state  of  society  like  ours,  in  a 
countr}"  in  which  full  civil  and  religious  liberty  is  enjoyed,  and  in 
which^  in  all  political  and  social  affairs,  the  people  are  expected  and 
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qualified  to  think  and  to  act  for  themselves.  Independency  is  the 
best  system,  the  simplest,  the  freest,  the  least  encumbered  -with 
wealth  and  apparatus,  and  the  most  harmonious  with  the  spirit  and 
tendencies  of  modern  society, 

Mr.  Biuney,  as  we  have  seen,  began  life  as  a  "  High  Independent.** 
But  he  adds  immediately,  "  A  very  few  years  served  to  modify  these 
views/'  He  hecame  a  very  decided  Broad  Nonconfonnist ;  he  was 
the  leader,  nay  I  may  almost  say  the  founder,  of  that  party;  and  he 
continued  to  be  its  most  distinguished  advocate  until  his  death. 
How  he  came  so  early  to  look  at  things  in  this  new  hght  may  be 
described  in  his  own  words.  The  quotation  is  from  a  pamphlet 
which  made  a  great  stir  at  the  time,  called  Dissent  not  Schism, 
publiiihed  in  1835. 

"  I  do  not  argue  .the  present  question  from  the  Divine  right  of  somo 
other  system  in  opposition  to  Episcopacy,  I  do  not  assert  that  '  Dissent  is 
not  Schism/  because  dissenting  Churches  are  alone  true  and  apostolical,  and 
Independency  the  only  thing  that  ia  safe  for  man  and  acceptable  to  God. 
1  do  not  say  this  because  I  do  not  behove  it.  Taking  the  three  great  forrna 
of  Church  government,  Episcopacy,  Presbytery,  and  Independency,  I  Bhould. 
proceed  thus  :  These  three  systems  of  disciphne,  brought  honestly  and  im- 
partially to  the  test  of  Scripture,  are  all  right,  and  all  \vi"ong,  though  right 
4kud  wrong  in  different  degrees.  There  is  something  in  the  record  in  favour 
of  all,  but  the  book  m  not  the  exclusive  property  of  any  one.  While,  there- 
fore, 1  have  my  own  personal  convictions  of  what,  in  my  view,  is  most  in 
aceordaiicc  with  primative  usage,  and  most  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel,  and  moat  adapted  to  universality,  yet  I  believe  that  all  systems, 
if  worked  by  spiritual  men,  and  for  spiritual  purposes,  will  he  acceptable  to 
God,  and  their  societies,  churches,  and  their  advocates  and  adherents,  *  heira 
together  of  the  grace  of  life.\" — Disj^/tt  not  BihUta^  p,  03. 

Now  here,  it  will  be  seen,  by  no  means  high  ground  is  taken- 
Mr.  Binney  rests  his  Independency  mainly  on  a  judgment  as  to  what 
is  most  accordant  with  primitive  usage,  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Gospel 
and  with  the  tendencies  of  society.  And  his  NoDconformity,  quoad 
the  principle  of  Establishment,  was  of  no  severer  type.  In  a  passage 
written  about  ten  yeais  ago,  and  whieh  may  be  accepted  as  the 
expression  of  his  mature  judgment  on  the  matter,  lie  says — 

"The  religious  grounds  of  Nonconformity  to  the  Church  of  the  Prayer- 
Book  are,  as  I  think,  far  more  intelligible  and  convincing  to  the  cuiumoil 
iniud,  and  perhaps  I  might  say  far  more  serious  ia  themselves,  than  the 
grounds,  theoretic  or  practical,  of  Dis&eut  properly  so-called,  regarded  simply 
as  a  protest  against  an  Establishment,  irrespective  of  the  tenets  of  the 
Church  Established — although  these  are  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  espe- 
cially in  an  advanced  state  of  society,  and  in  a  nation  like  our  own*  in  which 
liberty  of  thought  and  action  is  sec\XTed.^*—Chun:h4kip  in  Australia^  p.  20, 

Here  again  no  high  ground  is  taken.  The  advanced  state  of 
society  is  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  urged  against  Establishnientp 
and  the  injustice  which  it  inflicts  in  a  free  country  like  ours.  And 
these  ideas  would  be  regarded  as  very  broad,  broad  even  to  Latitu- 
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dinarian  broadness,  by  the  High  NoncoDfarmists  of  Mr,   Bbne 

^  early  days. 

One  other  poiotj  a  special  characteristic  of  Mr.  Biimev,*  must  be 

'  noted,  as  it  makes  the  vehement  antipathy  of  the  Church  j>ai*ty  of 
those  days  to  the  veiy  name,  more  strange.  No  Controversialist  of 
our  time  was  more  truly  solicitous  to  do  thorough  justice  to  his 
adversai'y*3  belief  on  matters  in  controversy  between  tlaem.  Mr. 
Binney  was  quite  singular,  I  think,  in  the  thoroughness  of  his 
appreciation  of  the  various  aspects  of  a  controverted  subject ;  and  in 
his  power  to  state  his  opponent's  case  as  he  would  have  stated  it 

I  himself,  before  bringing  forward  his  arguments  against  it.  He  wa« 
a  man  of  conapicnoiis  fairness,  and  able  beyond  most  men  to  see 
what  might  be  honestly  thought  and  said  in  favour  of  ideas,  which  on 
the  whole  did  not  commend  themselves  to  his  judgment  as  right.  A 
remarkable  instance  of  this  is  to  be  foimc]  in  his  well-known 
discourse  on  **  Conscientious  Clerical  Nonconformity "  perhaps  the 

!  ablest   and   the   most   influential   of  his   controversial   works.     He 

'  devotes  eight  pages  to  the  statement  of  the  reasons  which  might 
"  attract  an  individual  towards  the  Establishment/*  And  they  are 
stated  mth  startling  force.  He  treats  the  argument  dramatically ; 
he  put^  himself  in  the  position  of  various  persons,  and  sa3's  what 
seems  to  be  appropriate  to  each.  He  was  fond  of  speaking  through 
imaginary  characters ;  it  enabled  him  to  develop  ideas  in  which  he 
foimd  a  certain  attraction,  without  defining  with  precision  his  own 
attitude  with  regard  to  them.  It  is  a  favourite  method  with  men  of 
bis  class  generally;  men,  if  I  may  say  so,  of  stereoscopic  minds, 
who  do  not  see  objects  only  on  the  fiat,  but  see  also  a  little  round 
them,  and  behind.  Those  who  see  somewhat  round  m<ti^  and  things, 
see  much  w^hich,  while  it  enlarges,  perplexes  and  suspends  their 
judgment  \  they  are  glad  to  betake  themselves  sometimes  to  the 
dramatic  art,  and  to  say,  under  cover  of  an  imaginary  person  what 
they  do  not  see  their  way  to  affirm  themselves,  but  which  has  a 
certain  power  over  their  minds,  and  ought,  they  think,  to  be  taken 
into  full  account. 

In  til  is  pamphlet  Mr.  Binney  states  the  case  for  Conformity  so 
forcibly  that  it  is  evident  that  the  attraction  was  strong  on  his  own 
mind  ynd  heart.  Whence  then  the  character  of  a  bitter  enemy  of 
the  Establishment  which  so  long  clung  to  him,  seeing  that  few  of  its 
advocates  could  have  stated  its  case  more  ably,  or  shewn  a  more 
earnest  desire^  if  possible,  to  conform  ?  Two  things  contributed 
mainly  to  the  raisconstmction  under  which  he  suffered.  In  the  first 
place  a  celebrated  dictum  as  to  the  influence  of  the  Established 
Church,  which  need  not  here  be  repeated.  It  was  published  on  the 
occasion  of  the  laying  of  the  first  stone  of  the  new  Weigh  House 
Chapel,  He  wrote  it  with  the  history  of  the  Georgian  Chm'ch  before 
him ;  students  of  the  ecclesiastical  life  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy  in 
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EnglaDcl,  will  lie  able  to  tell  113  what  measure  of  salvation  could  grow 
out  of  aucb  an  institution  ;  while,  strangely  enough,  the  dictum  was 
bitterly  resented  by  men  who  held,  and  proclaimed  in  cathedral 
pulpits,  that  the  miDistry  of  Mr.  Binney,  and  of  men  like  Mr.  Binney, 
Bould  be  fruitful  of  little  else  than  the  ruin  of  souls.  But  his  chief 
offence^  I  believe,  in  the  eyes  of  bis  Established  critics  was  the 
terribly  stern  and  emphatic  words  with  which  be  closes  bis  discourse 
on  "  Conscientious  Clerical  Nonconformity." 

**  My  nature,  in  its  highest  essence,  would  be  injured,  JIj  moral  sense 
l^rould  be  sacrifioed  or  seduced.  I  canxot  do  it.  I  will  not.  This,  too, 
woxM^he  *^ great  wichedntM  and  mi  mpt lint  God*  It  would  be  sin  agaiost 
nyself  1  never  will  consent  to  pay  such  a  price  for  the  advantages  which 
clerical  conformity  can  confer,  I  see  them  all.  I  feel  their  attraction, 
principle  as  to  some — preference  as  to  others — taste^  habit,  association, 
^&  to  moat — strongly  induce  and  impel  me  towarda  them.  I  could  wish 
them  mine.  I  aht>Ldd  be  glad  to  secure  them,  I  would  give  for  them  any- 
Ihing  consistent  with  bonoon  It  should  not  bo  heroism  to  refuse  that,  I 
determine  to  refuse  it.  To  all  the  inducements  to  enter  the  Establishment, 
I  oppose  one  thing,  and  but  one.  With  my  predilections,  I  have  littlo 
else;  but  w^i/A  mt;  Qpinions  \  m\^\t  to  have  tluit — a  litnfig  conscience.  By 
God*s  help  I  will  strive  to  retain  it.  It  shall  be  kept  by  me  and  kept  alive. 
It  and  I  must  part  company,  if  I  offend  it  by  delilierately  doing  what  is 
wrong,  CJod  of  my  strength,  preserve  me  from  this ;  Het  thtf  grace  he 
suficitiit  for  file  ; '  *  h^ep  hack  thy  sermmt  /mm  premmptuoa^  dn  ;  *  with  the 
lic;ht  which  Thou,  I  trust,  hast  poured  into  my  soul,  and  the  love  with 
which  Thou  hast  replenished  my  heart,  I  dare  not  pennit  myself  to  sanction 
and  to  say,  what  I  feel  I  must,  if  I  consent  to  use  these  forms  and  offices. 
*  A  good  con^rkiice '  is  to  be  found  only  in  withholding  that  consent.  I  am 
determined  to  withhold  it.  I  go  nowhere  unless  conscience  can  go  with 
me.  I  am  satistiect  to  remain  wherever  it  remains.  This  is  my  feebng ; 
and  on  account  of  this,  and  of  this  only,  I  here  resolve  to  refuse  orders.'' 

Those  words  produced  a  very  deep  impression  on  conscientious 
Evangelical  Churchmen.  The  argument  of  the  discourse  was  power- 
ful, the  demonstration  complete.  It  placed  Mr.  Binney  in  the  fore 
front  of  the  ecclesiastical  conflict,  and  it  was  certainly  one  of  tbo 
influences  which  led  to  the  agitation  concerning  the  terms  of  sub- 
scription, which  has  issued  in  the  relaxation  which  the  new  act 
secures.  Not  that  in  the  judgment  of  Nonconformists  the  relaxation 
is  so  great  a  relief  as  it  seems.  Men  who  have  to  nse  tbc^  offices 
surely  express  in  the  most  solemn  form  their  entire  belief  in  tbeir 
doctrine,  and  consent  to  the  words  that  they  are  true,  not  in  the 
sense  which  a  subtle  casuist  might  put  upon  them,  but  in  the  clear, 
honest  meaning  which  they  must  seem  to  bear,  to  the  simple  men 
and  women  for  whom  the  clergy  undertake  to  be  mouthpieces 
to  God. 

But  Mr.  Binney  was  in  the  main  rather  an  Anti-Sacerdotal  than  an 
iti-State  Church  Controversialist.     He  strove  strenuously  for  the 
ralidity  of  his  "orders'*;  he  held  them  to  be  "the  orders  of  the 
loly  Ghost'*     When  he  was  in  Australia  in  1S58,  the  Bishop  of 
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Adelaide  unfolded  to  him  the  rule  of  tlie  Church  of  England,  ''a 
tradition  of  eighteen  centuries,  ^vhich  declares  your  ordei^  iiregular, 

^jour  mission  the  offspring  of  division,  and  your  Cburch  system — I 

f'wU  not  say  schism — ^but  dichostacy."  lu  the  controversy  which 
ensued  the  tjuestion  of  orders   and  of  compixdiension  was  keenly 

[debated.     On  "orders"  Mn  Binney  utters  these  noble,  impressive 

F.words — 

*'I  do  not  myself  attach  miich  importance  to  '  orders,'  as  they  are  termed, 

1  look  more  to  prophetic  impulse,  to  that  gift  and  call  which  the  Church  of 

[  EDgland  recognizes,  in  requiring  every  candidate  for  ordination  to  express 

['his  belief  that  he  is  *  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  take  on  himself  Uic 

I  ministry  of  the  Word/     A  Bolemn  and  wonderful  declaration  that  J     One 

which,  when  a  reality,  indicates  something  impressive  and  sablima     It 

stamps  a  man  ivith  the  Divioe  seal ;  sets  him  before  us  as  inwardly  im- 

[  polled  to  do  a  divine  thing.  Office  in  the  Church  is  not  to  Iiim  a  *  profession,' 

f  Dut  a  vocation  ;  it  is  not  something  which  he  chooses  for  himself,  but  for 

which  he  is  chosen  ; — which  he  does  not  advance  to  becanse  he  will^  but 

j  because  he  must.     The  man  is  not  at  liberty  to  declitio  the  call  of  God. 

Such  men  are  the  men  to  do  something  for  the  world, '^ — Austntlia,  p.  47. 

Schemes  of  comprehension  he  regarded  with  little  favour,  nor  had 
the  the  faintest  hopo  of  their  success.  In  Dissent  not  Schism  be 
f  writes  :— 

**  To  make  uniformity  of  govenunent  the  criterion  of  the  Church,  and 
the  basis  of  reciprocal  intercourse  and  communion,  is  to  put  Chnixh-order 
in  the  place  of  Christ.  Christ  must  he  firsts  fellowship  next,  and  then  as 
much  uniformity  as  will  follow  from  the  two*  This  is  the  principle  and 
the  spirit  of  Evangelical  BisBeot ;  and  hence,  Instead  of  hting  schi^natical^ 

IT  HAS  LESS  OF  SeCTAIUAKISM  AND  WORE  OF  CATeOLIClTY  THAN  JlSY  OTOm 
BYB7EM   WHATEVER."— i>l^CTli  7lOt  Schimif  p.  70. 

And  yet  big  soul  pined  for  fuller,  freer,  and  closer  communion. 
"  There  is  nothiug/'  he  writes,  **  fur  which  I  pray  with  more  frequency 
and  fervour  than  that  all  Christians  who  agree  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Gospel,  may  be  brought  to  understand,  advocate,    M 
and  practise  universal  communion.**    Strong  as  he  was,  and  indepen-   I 
dent,  ho  was  of  generous  nature  and  tender  heart ;  a  man  whom  it 
was  not  difficult  to  toucli  to  tears,  and  full  of  thoughtfub  helpful 
care  for  brethren  in  need.     He  could  say  bcU'd,  sharp  things  on 
occasions,  as  when  he  answered  one  curtly  who  complained  that  he  ■ 
could  not  understand  him,  *'  I  cannot   give  you  both  brains  aud 
truth/'     But  be  was  most  genial  and  kindly  in  daily  inteixiourse,  and 
a  hearty  lover  of  all  good  men.     His  aim  was  ever  to  draw  men  forth 
from  their  selfishness  and  narrowness  to  holy  fellowship  and  blessed 
concert,  for  the  Master*s  service  and  Uie  good  of  mankind. 

Had  he  lived  on  I  think  that  he  would  have  watched  with 
Bome  sadness  that  tendency  of  churches  to  *'  retire  on  their  centres" 
which  is  so  strange  yet  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  our  times. 
Komanism  retires  on  the  infallibility  of  her  Pontiff,  and  refuses  to 
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lAix  with  the  order  of  society.  And  the  tendency  runs  through  the 
whole  scale.  The  cry  is  everywhere  for  closer  order,  more  complex 
organization,  and  more  elaborate  mechanism  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  work.  Priestly  rather  than  Christian  ideas,  under  such  condi- 
tions, are  inevitably  in  the  ascendant  Despite  the  softening  influence 
of  culture,  and  the  expansion  of  Christian  beliefs  and  sympathies 
which  the  last  generation  has  witnessed,  the  signs  are  ominous  in  all 
churches  of  a  period  of  ecclesiastical  reaction.  We  may  have  stronger 
systems,  harder  dogma,  more  zealous  ministries,  and  with  them  weaker 
life  and  poorer  truth. 

J.  Baldwin  Brown. 


INTEEFEEENCE  OR  NON-INTEEFERENCE  WITH 
RAILWAY  COMPANIES. 


VERY  recently,  two  events  have  happened  of  considerable  import- 
ance  to  the  "  Railway  Interest,"  as  the  phrase  is— and  also  to 
the  public :  the  issue  of  the  well-known  and  sensational  Chvular  I 
of  the  BcKird  of  Trade  to  the  Railway  Companies,  and  the  sitting  of 
the  new  CouH  of  Raihrny  C^mirnimioners. 

Liable  to  be  confounded  together  by  hostile  and  unreasonable  per- 
sons, who  applaud  all  restrictions  placed  on  unpopular  corporations, 
the  two  have  very  different  significance,  and  the  Circular  and  the 
Commissioners  deal  with  very  different  subjects.     The  first  relates  to 
the  safety  of  tlte  public,  which  nearly  all  schools  of  politicians  agree 
may  most  properly  form  the  subject  of  State  Interference.     The 
eecond  has  been  called  into  existence  as  a  portion  of  a  system  to*  H 
regulate  the  earnings,  the  working,  and  the  development  of  a  branch  " 
of  Trade,  the  distribution  of  its  profits,  the  curtailment  of  its  free- 
dom.     This  is  a  most  delicate,  not  to  say  dangerous,    exercise  of  fl 
authority  on  the  part,  of  any  department  or  delegate  of  the  State,    ™ 
and  is  generally  considered  undcsinible  in  relation  to  commercial 
matters.     However,  it  has  long  been  pronounced,  and  is  still  con- 
sidered, to  be  absolutely  necessary  and  highly  beneficial,  in  the  case 
of  Raihvay  CoTiijyanies.     I  propose  in  the  ft>llowing  pages  to  discuss 
this  latter  subject  at  some  little  length,  assuming  in  my  readers  a 
certain  amount  of  familiarity  with  the  forms  and  the  working  of  the 
present  system. 
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The  celebrated  Circular  has  been  fully  answered,  and  debated  on 
elsewhere.  An  extremely  feeble  reply  of  the  Board  of  Trade  amply 
illustrates  the  injustice  of  general  and  sweeping  charges,  applied  to 
different  bodies,  with  separate  systems.  At  the  utmost,  it  shows 
that,  in  a  few  cases,  the  Board  of  Trade  has  been  right,  without 
explaining  how  often  its  officials  have  been  wrong,  and  without  giving 
credit  to  the  Companies  for  having  done  infinitely  more  for  the  safety 
of  the  public  than  the  officials  have  ever  dreamed  of  suggesting.  It 
could  sen^e  no  useful  purpose,  one  would  think,  thus  to  humiliate 
and  anger  nearly  the  whole  Inland  Carrjdng  Trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Far  better  to  have  left  to  a  portion  of  the  Press  (which 
is  nothing  loth)  to  sw^eep  into  one  common  net  of  condemnation  and 
obloquy  great  and  small  fishes  alike,  for  the  sake  of  startling  effect  1 
Nevertheless,  Railway  Companies  must  remember  that  Control,  so  far 
as  the  safety  of  the  public  is  concerned,  is  inevitable  and  must  be 
submitted  to  \  but  the  Interference  ought  to  be  temperate  and  just, 
as  well  as  active.  It  is  scarcely  edifying  to  find  that  an  official,  who 
has  constantly  obtruded  opinions,  that  the  only  chance  of  efficient 
management  lies  in  the  purchase  of  Railways  by  the  State,*  should 
be  a  judge  in  cases  of  alleged  default ;  and  I  may  mention  that 
one  of  Mr,  Malcolm's  moat  laboured  points  has  received  an  answer 
from  the  Railway-servant  point  of  view^,  in  a  recent  paper  published 
in  the  FoHnighthj  Remeiti  The  writer,  who  is  most  hostile  to 
Railway  Companies,  prints  in  italics  as  below  : — "  The  driver,  feeling 
that  because  the  lino  is  worked  on  the  absolute  block  system,  he 
is  2)€?/e<?^fy  safe,  scarceli/  troubles  himself  to  look  aheadj  until  he 
approaches  the  next  signal;  consequently,  if  the  preceding  train 
should  have  broken  dow^n  between  the  stations,  a  far  more  terrible 
colhsion  ensues  than  if  the  block  system  were  altogether  unknown 
on  the  line/'  Mr.  Malcolm  himself  gave  some  interesting  evidence 
in  1872  as  to  the  comparative  loss  of  life  and  accidents  on  the  English 
and  some  of  the  foreign  Railways,  which  miglit  well  have  been  noticed 
in  the  Circular,  together  with  the  following  passage  from  the  Report 
of  a  distinguished  foreign  official,  for  a  translation  of  which  I  am 
indebted  to  the  Railway  Keivs  of  the  31st  January  last : — 

**  Notwithstanding  the  much  greater  density  of  traffic  in  England,  which 
is  three  times  as  large  in  that  countiy  as  iu  Prussia,  and  four  times  as  great 
as  that  of  Austria,  the  total  loss  in  life  and  injuries  is  comparatively  less 
than  with  na. 

'*  The  traffic  of  large  English  Stations  is  colossal  to  an  extent  of  which 
people  on  the  Continent  can  have  no  idea.  For  example,  at  each  of  the 
two  London  stations  called  ChuHuff  CroiM  and  Cannon  Street,  there  go  and 
come  daily  more  than  six  hundred  trains^  and  at  the  great  crossing  station  at 
Clapham  Junction,  there  passed  on  the  Derby  Bay  of  1871,  no  less  than 
1,023  trains  within  twenty^four  hours.  Conipare  this  with  our  traffic 
There  is  not  one  station  iu  all  Austria  or  Germany  which  can  boast  of  more 
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than  two  hundred  trains  per  diem,  the  average  maximum  being  about  120,  , 
i^nd  yet  (repeats  Herr  Von  Weber)  there  are  fewer  accidents  of  all  kinds  in  ^ 
Eugliuid  than  with  us.'*  V 


Eughuid 

Much  more  might  be  written^  for  fairness'  sake,  on  this  eubject,  but 
this  Paper  is  not  intended  to  deal  with  Railway  Accidents,  or  Govem- 
ment  Interference  re^rarding  tbem  ;  a  few  pages,  however,  might,  I 
think,  be  well  devoted  to  that  system  of  Geiuml  Interference  with 
the  Trade  concerns  of  Railway  Companies,  of  wliich  the  appointment 
of  the  newRailway  Commission  ens  is  the  last  phase  and  development. 
No  doubt,  when  Railways  were  first  conceivedi  the  authorities  of  tliis 
<jountr)^  might  have  adopted  and  dealt  with  them  as  a  department  of 
Government.  It  is  almost  idle  now  to  consider  how  far  a  policy  of 
that  kind  would  or  would  not  have  been  beneficial.  The  oppor- 
tunity was  lost,  and  most  people  believe,  for  ever.  That  being  so, 
a  system  of  Inteiference,  a  system  of  double  Government,  so  to  say, 
has  been  built  up,  and  it  is  this  system  of  which  I  wish  to  show  the 
•consequences — and  the  failure.  My  view  wUl  doubtless  be  unpopular, 
and  perhaps  bo  met  with  derision  ;  but  the  authorities  I  shall  quote 
will  be  admitted  to  be  respectable,  and,  whenever  I  can,  I  shall  usd 
their  language,  rather  than  my  own. 

For  myself,  although  I  think  that  the  time  lias  arrived  for  recon- 
sidering and  condemning  the  present  system,  I  fear  that  the  public^; 
voice  is  quite  the  other  way,  and  is  strongly  in  favour  of  severer  and 
■closer  control — more  and  more  of  the  douhle  Government  To  show 
how  far  these  sentiments  and  the  expression  of  tliem  have  been 
-carried,  I  may  quote  the  *'  Suggested  Regulations,"  as  given  in 
Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  both  Houses  on  Railway  AflFj 
which  sat  in  1872.     They  are  : — 

1.  Equal  mileage  rates. 

2.  Rates  to  be  fixed  according  to  cost  of  caiTiage,  after  adding] 

a  certain  profit  on  capital. 

3.  Determination  of  tenninal  charges. 

4.  Immediate  reduction  of  rates  and  fares, 

5.  Subsequent  periodical  revision  of  rates  and  fares* 

6.  Absolute  limitation  of  dividend. 

7.  Reduction  of  rates  after  div^idend  has  reached  a 

percentage,  so  as   to  divide  extra  profit  between 
company  and  the  public. 

8.  Classification  of  rates. 

9.  Publication  of  rates, 

10.  Consohdation  of  Acts, 

11.  Workmen's  trains. 

12.  Arrangement  of  districts, 

13.  Construction  of  branch  lines, 

14.  Interchange     of    traffic,    through     rates,    and 

powers. 
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15.  Revision  of  fares  for  conveyance  of  troops. 
1(5.  Additional  facilities  to  Post-Office. 
17.  A  Railway  tribunaL 
I  have  difficulty  in  conceiving  how  interference  conld  lie  pushed 
much  farther. 

These  "  Suggested  Eegulations  "  must  not  be  supposed  to  have 
been  suggested  by  the  Joint  Committee,  but  to  them ;  nor  do  they 
give  any  adequate  representation  of  the  present  system.  They  are 
merely  quoted  to  show  the  views  of  a  certain  school,  wliich  is 
extremely  popular  at  the  present  moment,  and  which  woidd  try  to 
pei*suade  us  that  Railway  Companies  re<|uire  sterner  and  stricter 
control  Such  reasouers  would  seem  general ly  to  base  their  opinion 
on  the  assumption  that  Raihvay  CoTJipaniea  ara  Monopolies,  and 
even  to  rely  on  the  virtue  of  the  magic  formula,  that  "Corporations 
have  no  souls/* 

Practical  men  have  declined  to  entertain  or  carry  out  the  greater 
portion  of  the  suggestions ;  yet  the  notion  seems  inveterate,  that 
a  system  of  minute  Interference  must  be  kept  up,  in  some  shape 
or  other;  and  such  a  system  is  accordingly  fuUy  and  laboriously 
maintained.  Interference  with  trade  generally  is  acknowledged  to 
be  bad  and  dangerous ;  but  then  Railway  Companies,  it  is  said, 
carry  on  no  ordinary  trade.  The  best  authorities  write,  *^  We  are 
averse  to  legislation  on  Railway  matters,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  and 
particularly  with  regai'd  to  the  details  of  Railway  management  ;"* 
but  this  is  neutralized  by  such  utterances  as  the  following  : — ''  The 
roads  of  a  Ci>untry,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  are  public  con- 
cerns ;  they  are  as  necessary  to  a  people  as  the  air  they  breathe,*' -f- 
It  is  difficult  to  find  fault  with  either  of  these  sentences.  The  real 
difficuity  is  to  reconcile  them,  as  a  practical  matter — to  give  freedom 
to  the  Raihvay  Companies,  autl  yet  to  persuade  the  public  that  they 
need  not  fear. 

Interference  in  this  case  should  be  tried,  as  other  things  are,  bj 
the  test  of — success  or  fadure.  I  admit  that  a  priori  there  is  a 
strong  and  plausible  case  for  interference  ;  but  if  history  and  ex- 
perience and  high  authority  show  the  fruitlessness  or  mischief  of 
such  a  system,  why  should  we  be  afraid  to  face  and  give  fair  con- 
sideration to  another  1  Circumstances  have  strangely  changed  since 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  Dalhouaie  laid  down  their  principles  with 
regard  to  Railway  Companies.  The  railways  of  to-day  are  very 
different  from  what  was  anticipated  :  prophecies  have  been  curiously 
falsifiei  It  is  idle  to  defer  to  antiquated  doctrines,  the  fears,  and, 
I  may  add,  the  follies,  of  the  past.  We  ought  to  be  very  glad  if  we 
can  now-a-days  make  out  a  case  for  Non-Interference  in  the  place  of 
Interference;  if,  after  our  many  ftiilures  and  endless  trouble,  Ave  may 
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safely  leave  Railway  Companies  alone,  to  manage  their  own  affairs  in 
tlieir  own  way,  get  rid  of  exceptional  legislation,  of  what  Chie 
Justice  Erie  called  "  semi-paralyzed  contracts/*  of  frictions,  ill-feeling 
jealousies,  struggles  in  and  out  of  Pariiament;  if  we  may  safely 
interfere  with  Railways  but  little  more  than  we  do  with  Factorie 
seeing  to  the  physical  safety  of  the  suhject,  but  leaving  all  ba 
to  be  settled  as  seems  best  between  the  parties  themselves,  and 
the  ordinary  law  of  the  land. 

May  this  be?     To  assist  in  the  solution  of  this  question,  a  littlt^ 
time  may  well  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  what  measure 
success  has  been  achieved  by  a  system  of  Intetiferenee,  and  bow  f 
a  system  of  Ko7i-InletJerence  need  alarm  the  public,  or  is  likely  1 
injure  the  pubUc  interest. 

But  a  few  words  by  way  of  introthiction. 

The  history  of  Inteiference  with  Railways  is,  in  many  respectfl;' 
curious.     Railways  were  at  first  regarded,   by   a  large   portion  of 
the   community,   not   merely   as  foolish  novelties^  but  as   destruc 
tive   and    offensive   nuisancer.      In   early   days   no   one   suspecte 
that  Railways  were  about  **to  turn  man  into  a  bird,  and  enabli 
him  to  fly  longer  and  quicker  than  a  Solan  goose,"  *  to  say  nothing 
of   the  transmission  of  the   comforts,   necessaries,   and   luxuries 
life.     That  Railway  promoters  should  have  the  power  of  depriv 
an  owner  of  his  land,  was  tolerated  only  under  protest,  under  sei? 
restrictions,  for  a  heavy  price,   and  in  exchange  for  privileges 
from  helpless  companies.     The  view  maintained  by  the  public  wa 
that  the  Railway  Companies  must  pay  dearl3%  in  every  shape,  foi 
a  transcendent  favour.     This  was  reasonable  enough,  when   it 
doubtful  how  far  Railways  would  succeed,  or  prove  a  boon  to 
country.     It  is  ludicrous  to  find  this  obsolete  and  absurd  theoTy  i 
preserved  and  embalmed  in  every  discussion  and  all  legislation  \ 
the  subject,  in  days  when  landed  proprietors  may  be  said  to  be  OQ 
their  knees  to  Railway  Companies,  beseeching  them  to  take  portional 
of  their  temtories,  and  so  immensely  increase  the  value  of  the  residue^ 
and  the  convenience  of  a  w^hole  neighbourhood. 

Again,  the  magnificent  ideas  of  coming  wealth  and  enormous  diri*  i 
dends,  under  the  influence  of  which  much  interfering  legislation  wa«i 
conceived,  have  never  been  realised,     Maxmium  Rates,  Special  Taxa-j 
tion,  and  other  clogs  on  a  too  great  potentiality,  sprung,  to  a 
extent,  from  brains  crammed  with   pictures  of  opulent  sharefaol 
Railway  Kings,    demoralized    constituencies,    bloated    corporationa.1 
Nay,  a  panic  set  in,  lest  Railway  Companies,  out  of  very  wanton* 
ness,  should  buy  up  half  the  land  of  the  kingdom,  and  become  va 
iand-jobliing  dissociations  ;  and  an  outcry  was  raised  to  restrict  andl 
confine  tliern  in  their  purchases.     The  consecjuence  has  been,  that 
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they  have  had  to  pay,  over  and  over  again,  for  value,  imparted  by 
themselves,  to  adjoining  lands.  The  panic  subsided,  but  the  tnidi- 
tional  jealousy  remained ;  and  Baron  Bramwell  had  to  combat  it  not 
so  very  long  ago.  "  Which  mischief/'  he  asked,  **  is  the  more  likely  to 
happen,  and  the  more  necessary  to  be  guarded  against,  the  unlawful 
-^^'asteful  purchase  of  land  by  Railway  Companies,  or  the  exaction  of 
a  rapacious  or  capricious  proprietor  ? "  Railway  Companies  have 
passed  through  every  stage  of  impecuniosity,  but  the  habit  is  con- 
^  firmed  on  tlie  part  of  the  public,  to  provide  against  unduly  distended 
exchequers  and  unreasonably  large  profits.  We  see  this  exemplified 
in  three  of  the  "Suggestetl  Regulations'*  akcady  quoted,  those 
three  being  perhaps  the  lea^it  cheerful  for  shareholders  : — 

4.  Immediate  reduction  of  rates  and  fares. 

5.  Subsec[uent  periodical  revision  of  rates  and  fares. 

6.  Absolute  limitation  of  dividend. 

With  such  suggestions  before  bim  we  need  not  wonder  that  Lord 
^Salisbury  asked  a  witness,  who  insisted  on  a  "  reasonable  reduction"-^ 
'  By  reasonable,  do  you  mean  making  a  good  dividend,  or  making  no 
dividend  at  all  ? " 

Again,  many  of  the  existing  restrictions  were  imposed,  and  many 
of  the  existing  Railway  Acts  (said  in  the  aggregate  to  number  more 
tthan  3000)  were  passed  under  an  entire  misconception  of  the  func- 
tions which  Railway  Companies  would  have  to  perform.     It  is  well- 
known  that  at  first  Railway  Companies  were  regarded,  and  treated, 
lot  as  carriers  at  all,  but  as  mere  constructors  of  lines  of  road^  along 
rhich  any  one  of  the  public  might  pass  with  his  own  vehicles,  as  he 
3uld  along  the  turnpike  roads  and  canals.     Thence,  legislation  in 
many  respects  analogous  to  that  applied  to  turnpike  roads  and  canals 
I  was  applied  to  Railway  Companies.    The  mistake  was  soon  found  out, 
:iut  the  mischief  was  not  repaired.     To  this  day  the  old  legislation  is 
enforced  and  repeated  under  the  new  circumstances.  The  old  garment 
^is  patched  and  varied,  stretched,  strained,  and  turned,  in  frantic  en* 
ieavours  to  fit  it  to  the  new  individual.      A  very  good  illustration  of 
this  occurred  recently  before  the  new  Commissioners.  The  Pall  Mall 
Gitzetie,  commenting  on  the  occurrence,  traced  the  mischief  back  to 
its  source,  and  the  ''  cliaracteristic  muddle  "  of  railway  legislation. 

Again,  the  bogey  of  "  MoTiopoly:*  a  term  which,  as  applied  to  Rail- 
way Companies,  Chief  Justice  Erie  lias  often  protested  against, 
conveyed  an  intelligible  meaning  in  the  early  days  of  railway  enter- 
prize  ;  hut  it  is  applied  to-day,  when  there  are  lt>,000  miles  of  railway, 
as  freely  and  glibly  as  when  the  first  stage-coach  was  driven  ofi:'  its 
old  line  of  roaii  Ma\  Justice  Blackburn  has  said  that  he  fears  Rail- 
way Companies  do  not  get  impartial  justice  from  juries,  and  I  fear 
that  railway  witnesses  obtain  but  scanty  credence  when  their  evi- 
dence is  quoted  ;  but  I  will  give,  for  what  it  may  be  worth,  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Cawkwell,  the  general  manager  of  the  London  and  North- 
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Western  Railway  Company: — "There  is  do   monopoly  of 
traflSc  now,"  he  says  ;  *'  I  do  not  think  that  wo  have  a  town  on  till 
London  and  North -Western  Railway  of  any  great  consequence,  wher 
we  have  not  competition  ;  at  least  I  scarcely  know  of  one/* 

Once  more,  the  unusual  severity  of  the  ordinary  law,  as  affe 
Common  Carriers,  was  little  understood,  and  is  still  little  under 
by  tliose  who  have  been,  and  are,  crying  out  for  protection  again 
Railway  Companies.  That  law  makes  Common  Carriers  insurers  of 
the  safety  of  goods  entrusted  to  them,  and  requires  the  goods  to  be 
canicd  at  a  reaaoTiable  rate,  and  within  a  reasonable  time.  How 
exaggerated  then  is  much  of  the  declamation  about  extortion,  swind- 
ling, prohibitory  rates,  helplessness  of  the  public  I  Ignorance  may 
often  be  the  excuse ;  but  sometimes  a  cry  is  raised  under  diflFerent 
influences,  which  betray  themselves  in  the  evidence,  for  instance,  of 
Mr.  Richard  Walker,  late  Chairman  of  the  Bury  Improvement  Com* 
missionei^.     He  tells  the  Committee  of  1872  :— 

**  Speaking  honestly,  tho  vie^'  at  Bury  is  that  the  amalgaraation  will  no 
make  very  much  difrei*ence  to  them^  but  the  inhabitants  look  upon  it  uil 
this  light,  that,  iiiaamuch  as  two  powerful  Companies  are  coming  to  get! 
great  advantages  from  Parliament,  we  have  a  perfect  right  to  intervene,  aad  I 
ask  Parliament  to  give  us  some  protedimi  under  tlie  circumstiuices  ;  that  ii^l 
really  the  honeut  truth  of  tho  feehng  of  the  trading  population  and  th»\ 
commmiity  of  Btuy  geueraUj. 

**  C/K/i>ma?i.— Protection  against  what  ? 

'*  Agaiust  excessive  charges,  and  we  want  some  pari  of  the  advantages  y^hisk  I 
the  Companies  will  derive  from  the  new  powers  which  Parliameut  ^ill  oonfei 
upon  them.  .  .  .  ,     The  object  of  tiie  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  thai 
object  I  am  hero  to  advocate  to-dny,  so  far  as  I  may  he  permitted  to  do  «o J 
is  this,  that  in  the  melee  and  scramble  for  improved  position,  tfte  ri*jhis  of 
the  inhabitants  may  be  a  little  considered  by  Parhameut.'* 

And  tliis  leads  me  to  point  out  lastly,  that  there  has  always  beeiit 
in  the  public  mind  a  certain  amount  of  soreness  and  regret  at  what 
many  think  the  lost  opportunity  of  most  successfiil  speculation  on  the 
part  of  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  the  commmiity  at  large.  Railway 
Companies  do  not  yield  great  profits,  but  this  is  put  down  to  mis- 
managemcnt,  and  may  certainly  be  partly  attributed  to  the  expensive 
system  forced  on  them  by  the  Legislature.  Such  expense,  such  mis- 
managementj  it  is  assumed,  would  not  have  occuiTod,  had  railway* 
been  secured  and  worked  by  the  State  from  the  outset.  The  feet 
that  private  persons  risked  their  money  to  bring  about  the  most  im- 
portant public  improvement  of  modern  days  k  lost  sight  of  in  a  feel- 
ing of  disgust  and  disappointmeiit.  Thus  the  tendency  is  strong  to  fl 
condemn — to  be  bitter — to  attempt  to  regain  advantages  lost,  or  at 
least  to  intercept  a  portion  of  the  shareholders  profits.  Many  years 
ago  Sydney  Smith  w^rote  : — 

**  The  country  are  very  augiy  with  themselves  for  having  granted  the 
monopoly,  aud  ve^'  angry  for  the  instances  of  carelessness  and  oppression 
which  have  appeared  in  the  working  of  the  system.     The  heaviest  tinefl  •» 
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infiicted  by  coroneiV  juries,  the  IxeavieBt  damages  arc  given  by  commj 
juries.     Railroads  have  daily  proofs  of  Uieir  unpopularity.     If  Parliamenf 
get  out  of  temper  with  these  raetalhc  ways,  they  will  visit  them  with  Laws 
of  Iron,  and  burst  upou  them  with  the  high  pressure  of  desjwtism." 

And  quite  recently  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  1872  put  it  to 
Mr.  Price  (uow  one  of  the  new  C^jmmisaioners)  :*— 

"  Of  course,  the  public  ought  to  get  some  portion  of  that  expense,  which 
is  saved  by  amalgamations  ? " 

To  which  query  Mr.  Price  very  naturalJy  replied  : 
'*  I  do  not  see  that  that  followa," 


And  now  to  show  what  measure  of  success  has  attended  the 
present  system  of  Interference  with  Eailway  Companies,  No  one 
supposes  that  aoifne  interference  must  not  always  be  exercised,  with 
respect  to  the  acquisitioQ  of  land  for  example  ;  but  is  the  principle 
of  the  future  to  be,  to  minimize,  or  to  maintain,  or  even  to  increase, 
existing  checks  and  control?  The  nature  of  the  present  system  will 
be  broadly  displayed  in  the  following  pages,  for  it  is  impossible 
of  course  to  enter  into  details,  which  might  fill  a  volume,  but  enough 
may,  I  think,  be  said  to  shake  the  faith  of  even  the  strongest  advo- 
cates of  the  policy  of  Interference, 

In  the  first  place,  is  the  present  system  popular,  or  does  it  satisfy 
the  public?  We  know  what  the  newspapers  say.  Mr.  Gait,  the 
veteran  advocate  of  the  purchase  of  i-ailways,  describes  the  general 
tone  of  the  witnesses  examined  before  the  Committee  of  1872  : — 

"  Am  regards  the  conveyance  of  morchandiae,  the  working  of  our  Railway 
system  was  bitterly  complained  of  throughout  the  whole  of  the  country  by 
almost  every  class  eugaged  in  mercantile  trausactioua/' 

I  wdll  give  a  few  examples,     A  merchant  from  Liverpool  says  : — 

"  I  think  that  the  present  system  is  so  absolutely  had,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  have  a  worse." 

Another  merchant  i — 

**  I  think  it  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  that  things  can  remain  as  they 
are.  I  tbiuk  we  are  uow  iu  a  position  wlien  we  must  either  get  up  ordowu. 
We  must  eitlier  get  assistance  from  Parhameut,  or  matters  must  be  allowed 
to  drift  into  utter  confusion." 

Another  : — 

**  We  could  not  be  worse,  that  is  very  certain*** 

I  quite  agree  that  vague  complaints  of  this  sort  do  not  prove,  of 
tberaselves,  a  system  to  be  bad,  especially  when  they  are  followed  by 
naive  admissions  of  this  sort : — - 

"  I  anticipate  your  further  question  by  Baying  that  I  have  no  defined  plan 
for  carrying  that  out.  I  think,  as  the  last  witness  has  stated,  that  should 
be  left  to  the  wisdom  of  Parliament,  rather  than  for  us  to  come  here,  and 
to  dictate  to  Parliaraeut/' 

The  complaints  may  be  merely  the  utterances  of  those  whom  a 
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Railway  Chairman  called  "  regular  grumblers ;"  or  they  may  sprmg 
from  a  vague  notion  of  a  right  to  *'  gcnemi  protection  "  from  what 
the  complainants  can  scarcely  define ;  or  they  may  be  the  creatuiies 
of  a  system  ^vhich  has  taught  people  to  fancy  that  they  have  no 
chance  of  driving  fair  bargains  with  Railway  Companies  without 
minute  assLstance,  which  lias  made  cliildren  of  thorn,  and  taught 
them  to  cry  for  the  moon^ — in  whicli  case,  I  suppose,  they  must 
cry  on,  till  the  system  is  altered.  But  that  a  policy  of  Inter- 
ference, built  up  on  the  recommendations  of  a  series  of  Committees 
and  Commissions,  should  be  thus  spoken  of  by  those  for  w^hose 
protection  it  was  devised,  seems  to  go  some  way  towards  a  con- 
demnation of  the  policy  itself. 

In  the  next  place,  is  the  present  policy  based  on  just  assumptions, 
and  are  its  measures  successful  ? 

The  principle  of  the  policy  may  be  shortly  defined  as  a  dread 
of  the  so-called  Monopoly  of  Ralhvay  Companies,  and  a  deter- 
mination to  check  and  control  it  I  shall  presently  deal  with  the 
different  modes  adopted,  but  I  must  say  a  few  words  as  to  this  doc-  , 
trine  of  Mom/poly j  in  the  language  of  a  very  high  authority  indeed. 

In  a  case,  commonly  called  M' Manns'  Case,  Chief  Justice  Erie  is| 
reported  to  have  said  : — 

"  It  is  trae  that  railway  proprietors  have  produced  aooommodatioiL  so  1 
excellent,  that  the  public  prefer  it  to  every  other  ;  but  that,  for  that  reason*  ^ 
the  prejudice  against  raouupolies  should  l>0  brought  against  railways,  is  not 
right.     In  monopolies,  the  seUer  of  a  bad  article,  by  virtue  of  a  grant, 
compels  the  buyer  to  pay  too  much  ;  here,  the  buyer  chooses  an  article  on 
acoouot  of  its  goodness,  and  claims  to  compel  the  uellei'  to  take  too  Uttla" 

And  in  another  case^  Baron  Bramwell  smd  : — 

**  We  have  on  this,  as  on  all  other  occasionSj  had  a  good  deid  said  al^out 
monopoly  in  Railways  :  as  to  such  ai'guDientSj  I  I'cfer  to  the  judgmeut  of] 
Erie,  €,  J,,  in  M'Manus'  Case/' 

I  am  bound  to  add  that  other  judges  have  taken  other  views, 
and  that  the  term  *'  Monopoly "  has   come   to   be    accepted    as 
proper    description    of  railway  tiude,  and   is  generally  allowed  to  , 
pass  '*  sub  ailentio/*  although  Mi\  Price,  when  examined  before  the ' 
Committee  of  1S72,  protested    figainst    the    expression,  "abuse   of' 
a  Monopoly,"  as  applied  to  the  subject  of  inquiry ;  and  surely  tho 
opinions  (juotetl  above  arc  entitled  to  much  respect 

But  one  of  the  most  important  witnesses  examined  before  that 
Committee,  Mr.  FaiTer,  Permanent  Seci'ctaiy  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
assuming  the  monopoly,  showed  how  absurd  was  the  dread  of  it.  He 
said  ;^ — 

"I  think  the  advocates  of  Monopoly  have  had  the  better  of  the  advocates] 
for  eouipetition  before  this  ComrDittee,     When  it  has  been  stated  that  ad- 
vantages have  been  given  to  the  public  by  means  of  competition,  thej  have  I 
been  fully  answered  by  the  advocates  of  mono|>oly,  who  have  shown  that,  by 
monopulizing  district  s^  the  facilities  given  to  the  public  have  been  iDcrem^ 
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Exactly  so ;  and  Mr.  Price  gave  tbe  reason  to  the  Committee : 
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'  I  thiiik  that,  as  a  rule,  the  interest»  of  the  public  and  of  the  Companies 
itiat  be  the  m.me.  I  do  uot  mean  to  say  that  Railway  Companies  may 
ver  pursue  their  own  objects  irrespective  of  the  interests  of  the  publb  ; 
tbey  do  some  tinier,  under  the  infliieuce  of  passion  or  prejudice  or  various 
motives,  but,  as  a  rule,  whether  they  like  it,  or  whether  they  do  uot,  or 
whether  they  have  the  public  interest  in  view,  or  whether  they  have  not, 
in  either  case,  I  believe  that,  as  a  rule,  the  public  interest  and  that  of  the 
Company  go  together  in  the  long  run  ;  and,  if  the  Raihvay  Cumpanies  are 
engaged  in  fighting  a  battle,  of  ooiurse,  in  the  long  run,  it  is  the  battle  of  the 
pubUc/ 

If  this  is  so,  the  Anti-monopoly  policy  would  seem  likely  to  be 
about  the  most  mischievous  policy  that  could  be  adopted.  But  how 
has  it  worked  ? 

For  instance,  an  artificial  system  for  promoting  Competition  has 
been  a  favourite  scheme  for  checking  Monopoly.  What  has  been  the 
result  ?     The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  1872  gives  an  answer  :— 

**  In  looking  back  to  the  History  of  Parliamentary  Inqniiy  and  Legisla- 
tion fironi  1840  to  1872,  it  is  evident  that  the  predomiuaut  idea  in  the 
mind  of  the  public  haa  been  that  competition,  which  is  so  powerful  a 
regulator  of  most  commercial  affairSj  would  also  suffice  to  regulate  Railways  ; 
whilfitj  nevertheless,  by  a  slow  and  gradual  process  of  experiment,  one  form 
of  competition  after  another  has  proved  to  be  inadequate." 

And  yet,  strange  to  say,  this  very  Committee  points  with  con- 
fidence to  effectual  competition  by  sea,  and  partial  competition  by 
canal,  and  recommends  especially  that  the  former  *'  should  be  guarded 
by  preventing  Railway  Companies  from  obtaining  control  over  public 
harbours/' 

I  have  already  shown  what  Mr.  Farrer  thought  of  tbe  comparative 
value  to  the  public  of  CoTiiqtetifion^  and  Monopoly.  Mr.  Farrer,  it  must 
be  remembered,  is,  of  idl  official,  the  one  most  likely  to  speak  with 
thorough  knowledge  of  tliis  subject  While  the  Parliamentary  Chiefs 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  change  frequently,  the  Permanent  Secretary 
guides  them  all  alike,  and  is  the  principal  depositary  of  official 
knowledge,  and  therefore  bis  evidence  is  extremely  valuable ;  espe- 
cially when  he  disparages  the  effect  of  Interference,  which  is  mostly 
intrusted  to  his  department. 

As  long  as  this  dread  of  Monopoly  remains  paramount,  ao  long  of 
course  Amalyavmtion  between  rival  Railway  Companies,  or  between 
any  Railway  Companies  at  all,  will  be  viewed  with  jealousy,  and  Ije 
discouraged  by  the  Legislature,  We  have  Seen  that  Mr.  RichaiTl 
Walker  thought  *' the  m&l4e  an4  scramble  for  improved  position,** 
in  other  words,  application  to  Parliament  to  allow  two  Railway 
Companies  to  amalgamate,  was  a  fitting  opportunity  to  put  in  hia 
claim  for  something ;  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
thought  the  privilege  at  all  events  should  he  sold  deaidy.  What, 
then,   has  been    the    effect    of  Interference    for    the    purpose    of 
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checking  Amalgamation  ?      Tiie  Report  of  the  Committee  puts  it 
very  low  : — 

**  How  small  has  been  the  effect  of  the  priaciples  laiti  down  io  these  Reports  " 
(against  Araalgaination)  **Diaj  be  Been  from  tho  history  of  the  great 
companies  given  in  the  returns  furnished/' 

And  then  it  is  shown  that^  in  spite  of  all  resistance,  amalgamations 
have  gone  on  at  a  surprising  rate  : — 


tbat  Parliament  were  to  set  its  face  against 
will  have  uo  more  of  it,  what  do  you  think 


**  Cltaltifian. — Supposing 
amalgamation,  and  suj,  we 
would  be  the  result  ? 

*'  Captain  Tifler. — I  think  that  the  result  would  be  that  the  Companies 
would  set  to  work  to  sec  how  they  could  amalgamate  without  the  leave  of 
ParHament. 

**  Chairman. — Do  you  think  thej'  would  succeed  in  that  ? 

**  Captain   Tt/ler,—  Yes,    I  thiuk  so  ;  if  they  are  determined  to    wq 
together  they  can  do  it  somehow  or  other." 

Mr.  Farrer  says : — 

**  You  have  had  committee  upon  committee^  and  oommissiou  upon 
mission,  reporting  against  amalgamation,  and  in  spite  of  idl  these  repc»rt5, 
amalgamation  has  gone  on  in  an  increasing  ratio.  Amalgamation  upon 
amalgamation  immediately  after  reports  against  amalgamation/* 

And  see  what  follows  : —  I 

'*  Cltairmnii. — How  would  you  carry  out  what  must  be  the  most  difl&cult 
and  desirable  object — namely,  securing  general  justice  to  be  done  to  the 
public  by  this  huge  monopoly  1 

"  Jfr.  Farrer, — 1  do  not  see  any  way  of  doing  W* 

He  is  then  asked^if  he  is  a  **  Pessimist,  altogether/*  hnt  his  an^iwer 
is,  '*  By  no  means  *' : — 

'*  I  look  on  the  ultimate  am  algamatiou  and  monopoly  of  the  great 
Companies  rather  as  a  political  danger  than  a  commerciul  danger/' 

And,  on  referring  back  to  a  passage  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  ] 
no  one  need  wonder  at  this  opinion.     The  Report  states  :— 

"  Few  cases  have  been  adduced  in  which  amalgamations  ah^ady  eBected, 
have  led  to  inci*eased  fares  or  reduced  facilities,  whilst,  on  the  other  handt  i 
there  is  evidence  tluit  the  moat  complete  amiJgamation  which  has  hitherto 
taken  place  has  been  followed  by  a  lowering  of  fares  and  rates,  and  increasa 
of  facilities  J  as  well  iis  by  iucreiised  dividends." 

And  again  : — 

"  Past  amalgamations  have  not  brought  with  them  tlie  evils  which  i 
anticipated/' 

And  Mr.  Farrer  speaks  out  as  strongly  : — 

"  I  do  not  tliink  that  hitherto  amalgamation  and  monopoly  have  teadid  I 
to  the  inconvenience  or  prejudice  of  the  public/ 

Passing  on   to  another  form  of  Interference,  sanctioned  by  theJ 
present  system,  I  come  to  the  echeme  of  MtLcimum  Tails,  BatesA 
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and  Fm^s;  aiid  in  these,  thinks  John  Bull  to  himself,  there  must  be 
great  virtue.  Let  us  consult  the  authorities  ;  and  first  the  public,  in 
the  person  of  Mr,  Richard  Walker.     He  says : — 

"  The  Roll  way  Companies  can  perpetrate  any  kind  of  iojustioe  under  and 
with'ui  the  limits  of  what  are  called  Maximum  rates." 

Next  the  Board  of  Trade  :  Captain  Tyler  says  : — 

"  The  attempt  to  limit  rates  and  fares  by  the  principle  of  framing  il 
Maximum  has  always  failed  in  practice,  and  is  abiost  always  likely  to 
fail.*' 

And  Ml*.  Fairer : — 

•*  The  Statutory  Maxima  go  for  veiy  little." 

Bat  his  reason  is  not  Mr.  Wtdker's  reason.     It  is  i — 

"  Companies  seldom  increase  their  rates ;  Ihey  are  always  diminishmg 
them/' 

And  he  seems  to  object  to  the  whole  system  of  interference  with 
rates,  for  he  says  : — 

**  All  the  witnesses  have  been  falling  back  upon  some  natural  rate  that 
Companies  ought  to  charge,  as  if  there  were  any  means  of  getting  at  such 
a  rate." 

As  to  the  Committee,  it  states  that, — 

*'  The  actual  legal  maxima  are  rarely  charged  in  the  case  of  goods.*' 

So  much  for  Maximum  Rates,  on  the  word  of  those  who  ought  to 
know  something  about  them.  The  Companies  bitterly  complain  of 
them,  as  well  as  of  Statutory  Classification,  as  tending  to  restrain 
their  liberty  without  any  real  benefit  to  the  public,  and  also  as  often 
causing  vexatious  litigation.  Mr.  Price,  on  a  recent  occasion, 
called  attention  to  the  ludicrous  classification  of  **Eocking  Horses" 
and  '*  Live  Rats  ;  '*  and  Mr.  Cbilders,  who  w^as  a  member  of  the  late 
Committee,  provoked  the  following  dialogue  : — 

"  Mr,  ChildeTs.--^Aiid  you  disregard  altogether  the  claaaification  in  the 
Acts  of  Parhament,  except  that  you  do  not  exceed  the  Maximum  ? 

"3/7'.  Cawhiidl. — The  class  ifi  cat  ion  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  is  very 
limited ;  there  are  very  few  articles  enumerated  :  the  traflic  has  entirely 
altered  ^iiice  that  classification  was  established. 

**  Mr.  Childers. — In  fact  it  is  obsolete,  altogether  1 

"  Mr,  CawkmlL—Ymf  it  is  obsolete. 

"  Mr^  Cfuld^rs. — But  it  is  still  brought  forward  in  every  Biil  f 

•*J/r.  Cau'kwelL—Yea. 

*^Cfunrmftn. — ^Then  it  m  useless  and  delusLvo  1  ** 

Taming  now  to  the  Board  of  Trade's  interference  witli  the 
Railway  Companies — an  interference  which  may  be  exercised  under 
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various  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  in  many  ways— we  find  ilr.  Fairer 

admitting  r^ — 

**  I  think  the  interference  of  the  Board  of  Trade  absolutely  useless." 

Again,  with  reference  to  certain  powers  given  by  Parliament  to 
the  Board  of  Trade,  which,  it  appears,  have  never  been  exercised  : — 

"  It  18  so  extremely  difficult  to  say  what  are  public  intei'esta  and  what  are 
private  intereetB,  and  upon  what  sort  of  application  the  Board  of  Trade  is 
to  interfere,  Ib  it  to  interfere  upon  the  application  of  a  single  trader,  or 
the  Chamber  of  a  particular  town,  or  a  rival  RaOway  Company,  or  a  Canal 
Company  ?     Nothing  can  he  more  difficult." 

With  regard  to  the  Board  of  Trade's  Reports  on  Bills,  the  inter- 
vention being  supposed  to  be  on  behalf  of  public  interests*  the 
Committee  relate  the  history  of  Lord  Dalhousie's  "  Board  within  the 
Board,"  and  its  egregious  failure,  Mr.  Farrcr  explains  the  discon- 
tinuance of  Reports  altogether,  and  the  consequence. 

"  J/r,  lIimL — Since  the  discontinuance  of  these  reports,  have  you  fonnd 
that  provisions  detrimental  to  the  public  interests  have  found  their  way  into 
Bills  which  did  not  find  tboir  way  before  % 

^*  Mr.  Farrer, — ^ot  that  I  am  aware  of." 

I  cannot  of  course  go  through  all  the  matters  treated  of  before 
the  Committee,  but  I  may  give  a  few  more  illustrations  of  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Farrer  regarded  the  Interference  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  : — 

"I  should  mention  that  the  Board  of  Trade  are  required  in  this  ease 
by  Act  uf  Parliament  to  approve  of  the  times  of  aiTJval  iind   departure  of  H 
ecrtain  trains,  but  practically  they  have  found  themselves  helpleaa  in  the    ™ 
matter.     The  Companies  know  so  much  more  about  their  correspondences 
and  about  tlic  times  at  which  tbey  can  conveniently  nm  their  trains,  that 
the  Board  of  Trade  jind  it  mturJi  Utter  to  Imve  them  to  ihnastU^* 

Again,  as  to  Workmen's  Trains  : — 

"  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  it  is  a  desirable  thing,  and  if  thera  ift'ft 
great  demand  for  it,  it  will  be  done  sooner  or  later  wtthuut  comptiUwn, 

"  I  think  tbe  Railway  Comi>anieB  are  acted  upon  so  much  now  by  popu- 
larity, and  by  other  motives  than  those  of  immediate  profit,  that  it  would 
he  very  difficult  indeed  for  them  to  draw  back  at  all  Irom  a  boon  of  that 
Bort  once  given  to  the  poor.  I  think  that  the  force  of  pubUc  opinion  would 
he  a  long  way  towards  compelling  them  to  maintain  it" 

Captain  Tyler's  evidence  is  not  very  different ; — 

"  Aa  long  as  Railways  are  in  the  hands  of  Joint-Stock  Companies,  thai 
any  attempt  is  made  to  interfere  with  the  details  of  their  finance,  their 
management,  or  their  working,  the  better,  as  a  general  ride,  alike  for  the 
companies  and  for  the  pub  He." 

Thus  have  we  not  in  fact  the  Board  of  Trade  condemning  its  own 
Interference,  and  giving  very  strong  evidence  indeed  in  favour  of  a 
policy  of  Non-interference? 
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And  now  a  few  words  as  to  fcbe  powers  of  exceptional  Interferencse 
of  the  Courts  of  Law,  now  partially  transferred  to  the  new  Railway 
Commissioners.  Lord  Lyndhiirst  and  Lord  Campbell,  on  behalf  of 
all  the  Judges,  save  one,  protested  against  the  exercise  of  such 
interference.     Lord  Campbell  said  : — 

**  He  confessed  he  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  railway  management  as 
well  as  the  transit  of  gootis  by  boats  1  he  knew  not  how  to  deteiTiiine  what 
was  a  reasonable  fare,  what  was  luidne  delay,  or  within  what  time  trucks 
and  boats  should  be  retLuned/' 

The  jurisdiction,  however,  was  forced  upon  the  Judges,  and  the 
exercise  of  it  has  brought  about  the  most  curious  scene  of  confusion 
and  contradiction  ioiaginable.'a  systera  of  '* semi-paralyzed  contracts,'' 
of  absurd  doctrines  that  Railway  Companies  "are  not  to  favour 
themselves/'  &c.,&c.,  and  the  only  persons  who  seem  to  have  benefited 
by  it  at  all  are  the  lawyers  and  the  Packed-parcel  Camers, 

Take,  as  an  instance  of  the  difficulty  abounding  in  this  field  of 
jadicial  activity,  the  following  passage^from  a  judgment  of  the  present 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench  : — 

*'  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  put  any  oonatruction,  which  will  be  con- 
clusively satisfactory  to  one's  own  tnind^  upon  an  enactment,  the  phraseology 
of  which  is  so  coiifusod  and  p6q>lexed,  that  it  almost  loads  one  to  suppose 
that  the  obscurity  was  studied  and  designed." 

And  when  the  construction  had  been  put  by  the  Judges*,  it 
ecandalized  Mr.  Farrer. 

This  is  not  a  legal  journal,  and  therefore  my  illustrations  must 
be  very  general  As  to  the  "  Railway  and  Canal  Traihc  Act/*  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  1S72  states  : — 

"  It  is  notorious  that  (as  concerns  the  convenience  of  the  public)  the 
Hallway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act  has  been  inoperative,*' 

As  to  the  "Semi-pai'alyzed  Contracts/*  Baron  BramweU  says  : — 

**  It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  any  one  should  be  allowed  to 
say,  •  True,  I  have  entered  into  a  contract,  but  it  is  unreasonable,  and,  by 
a  little  colouring  of  the  case,  I  can  make  the  Company  pay.*  ** 

And  again, —  

'*The  matter  is  decided  by  the  House  of  Lords  that  a  particular  contract, 
no  matter  under  what  circumstances  it  may  be  made^  may  be  reviewed  by 
a  judge  before  whom  it  comes,  who  is  to  say  whether  it  is  reasonable  or 
not*  I  confess  I  cannot  understand  this,  and  I  do  not  see  very  well  how 
it  is  to  be  applied.  I  cannot  understand  how  one  can  say  a  general 
condition  in  reference  to  all  mankind  is  reasonable,  or  how  you  can  go  into 
the  question  whethor  a  bargain  between  two  people  is  reasonable  or  not. 
However,  for  better,  for  worse,  the  matter  is  established/' 

And  Lord  Chelmsford  : — 

'*Why,  if  owners  are  willing,  upon  terms  which  they  consider  advan- 
tageous to  themselves,  to  undertake  the  risk  of  all  goods  sent  hy  Railway, 
even  including  the  negligence  of  servants  of  the  Company,  and  agree  with 
the  Company  to  bind  themselves  by  a  special  contract  duly  signed  to  that 
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effect,  should  a  judge  l>e  invested  ivith  authority  to  say,  'Wliatever  you 
may  think,  I  consider  your  contract  not  just  or  reasonable,  aud  however 
willing  you  may  be  to  be  bound,  I  release  you  from  your  engagement.'  ** 

And  Chief  Justice  Erie  : — 

"  Now  as  the  profits  from  carrying  depend  much  on  contracts  for  cairy- 
ing  .  .  .  .  an  intention  to  make  Railway  contracts  uncert^u  apj»ears  to 
have  the  evil  of  taking  from  this  property  a  security  which  belongs  to  all 
other  property  in  trade/' 

And  so  strongly  did  this  iost-named  most  ejiiinent  Judge  feel 
that  tlie  system  pressed  harsihly  and  heavily  on  Railway  Companies, 
that  be  could  scarcely  persuade  himself  that  it  was  law  at  all,  and 
thus  expressed  his  doubts  :— 

"A  decision  which  accords  with  the  best  interests  of  the   coirnntinitrl 
governs   undisputed  in  like  cases  ;   but  a  decision    which  d^e^  vtolentt  f»  ( 
ctmiTmrn  ^nse  nf  riifkt  becomes  the  subject  of  peq>ctiial  contest,  till  it  is 
overruled.     The   decision   has  been    many   times   contested    by    KaOway 
Companies — by  the  Great  Westena  Railway  Company,  the  Great  Koi-tbem  | 
Railway  Company^  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway  Company,  and  the  South- 
Eastem  Railway   Company.     In    each  case^  this  litigation  hasj  been  an- 1 
successful  to  the  Companies  on  the  various  grounds  of  fact^  on  which  the 
Court,  performing  the  functions  of  a  jury,  have  given  their  vei-dict.     But 
it  has  been  constantly  renewed  on  a  princijjle  which  probably  will  ultimately 
prevail^viz.,  that  service  must  be  paid  for  according  to  contract." 

Again,  as  to  the  *'  Equality  clauses,"  prohibitions  of  undue  pre-  B 
ference,  &c. — it  would  be  difficult  to  compress  into  a  paragraph  the 
conflict  and  uncertainty  these  have  brought  about.  A  Scotch  decision, 
one  way  ;  an  English  decision,  the  other  way.  The  use  of  tlie  word 
"  llnd^is  **  implying  that  there  may  be  "  due  preference,"  the  eternal 
question  as  to  what  is  due  and  what  nndne — the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  after  *'  very  considerable  doubt,"  that  the 
fair  interests  of  the  Companies  wniy  be  taken  into  account — the 
difficulty,  which  the  Board  of  Trade  found,  in  saying  what  is  "  a 
grievance/*  or  what  is  meant  by  "  like  circumstances  '* — are  some 
few  of  tlie  difficulties  and  questions  which  have  occurred.  The 
absurdity  of  the  notion  that  Railway  Companies  are  not  to  he 
allow^ed  *'  to  favour  themselves  **  seems  apparent,  and  the  injustice 
of  the  rule  expressed  as  foUow^s,  by  the  Committee  with  complaoencyj  | 
seems  no  less  so  : — 

**  In  order  to  iosuro  fair  treatment  to  those  who  travel  by  the  Companies* 
steamers,  but  not  by  their  railway,  Parliament  has  also  provided  that  such 
persons  shall  not  be  charged  higlier  fares  for  the  sea  passage  than  those 
who  do,** 

In  other  wt>rds,  a  large  customer  is  to  have  no  benefit  over  a  small 
customer  in  this  respect ;  and  yet,  in  a  well-knois^Ti  case,  it  was  decided 
that  a  customer  who  supplies  a  gi'eat  quantity  of  coal*  to  be  carried, 
might  be  dnly  preferred  to  one  who  supplies  a  small  quantity. 
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No  one  need  be  surprised  to  hear  that  those  who  have  benefited 
by  this  interfering  system  of  law  have  not  been  members  of  the 
piibhc,  but  the  two  classes  jnentioned  above.  I  will  say  nothing  of 
the  lawyers ;  but  as  to  the  Packed-parcel  Carriers,  and  their  interests, 
I  will  quote  Chief  Justice  Cockburn  : — 

"  I  must  confess  I  have  always  felt  that  the  packeil^iKtrcel  system  operates 
haxdly  upon  the  Ihiilway  Companies.'* 

And  Chief  Justice  Erie : — 

The  Judges  seem  to  have  thought  that  a  supposed  liabiHty  to  several 
itiouB  of  trover,  in  case  of  the  loss  of  a  packed  paiccl,  was  the  only 
ievance  of  wliich  the  ('ompauies  had  to  complain  in  respect  of  such 
packing ;  whereas  the  real  grievance  is,  the  loss  of  large  sums  of  money 
which  are  received  for  the  carriage  of  parcels — a  loss  constantly  inci*easing 
in  amount  as  the  process  of  paekiiig  is  better  understood,  and  the  uumbers 
of  iuterceptipg  caiTiers  multijilied  ;  and  a  loss,  accompanied  both  with 
hindnuice  in  the  conduct  of  business,  am!  also  with  much  litigation,  if  the 
(Jompauies  make  any  eflbi-t  to  save  a  portion  of  the  sums  due  for  the 
csarriage  of  parcels  from  being  intercepted  " 

And  again,— 

"  The  quantity  of  bis  business  is  no  gi'ound  for  depriving  a  earner  of  the 
hire  he  stipulates  fur,  still  less  is  it  a  reason  for  granting  it  to  another** 

As  to  the  mterests  of  the  general  public  in  these  matters,  it  seems 
clear  that  the  public  does  not  uudei-stand  them.  When  the  subject 
is  pressed  hon:ie,  we  get  such  answers  i\s  these,  the  first  of  which 
was  given  to  the  Committee  by  a  complaining  manufacturer  of  Lan- 
cashire ; — 

"  We  have  no  complaint  to  make  against  the  Ilailway  Companies  in  oar 
district,  neither  om-selvea  nor  our  neighbours,  of  any  personal  favour  or  dis- 
favour ;  but  it  is  simply  a  sort  of  mechanical  operation  r  when  it  get^  into 
the  lawyers'  hands  it  is  treated  mechankaUy  and  dryly,  and  the  policy  of 
the  Company  is  enforced  by  all  available  means.'* 

The  other  answer  was  a  complaint  of  the  Rates ;  not  that  they  were 
27aHialy  hut  that  thtty  were  ttH-ncientlfic^ 

It  is  not  easy  to  satisfy  sucli  strange  and  vague  requirements, 
which,  it  will  be  observed^  no  "Equality  Clauses**  can  gratify.  As 
a  fact,  the  existing  law  is  not  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
public,  and,  equally  as  a  fact,  the  public  do  not  avail  tliemselves  of 
its  provisions.  Informers,  packed-parcel  carriers,  and  those  who 
make  a  trade  or  amusement  of  litigation,  are  the  persons  generally 
in  hot  Walter  with  the  Companies.  A  witness  before  the  Committee 
is  asked, — 

**  That  is  the  law  at  present,  is  it  not  ?  " 

His  answer  is  : — 

**  Whether  the  KaiLway  Companies  are  compellable  or  not^  T  do  not  know  ; 
but  nobody  compels  them," 
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Again  ,^ — - 

*'  Have  you  evor  tried  to  act  upon  that  ckuse  T  " 
Anawer:  **  Never." 

Tfiis  part    of  the  subject  migLt,  I  think,  Ije  sutomed  up  in  the 
words  of  Chief  Justice  Erie  : — 

"The   notion   that  the   cnatomera  of  Railways  require   protectioa  on 
Mccount  of  incapacity  to  resist  oppression  la  not  more  true  than  the  notioa  ' 
that,  against  a  large  proportion  of  customers,  Railway  Companiee  stand  in  j 
need  of  every  aid  the  law  can  afford/* 

And  a  very  fair  conclusion  would  he,  I  venture  to  suggest,  to  leave 
Loth  to  the  vnUnWiT/  law  of  the  land, 

Umler  the  newest  scheme  of  all,  the  three  Railway  Commissioneis  | 
now  divide  with  the  Law  Courts  the  duty  of  administering  thej 
system  I  have  been  thus  describing.  The  three  gentlemen  who! 
form  the  new  Court  arc  eminently  qualified  to  succeed,  if  success 
could  he  attained  by  ability,  experience,  and  learning ;  but  all  these 
must  fail  in  bringing  order  out  of  chaos,  where  Interference  itself  isi 
the  cause  of  confusion.  As  a  Court  of  Arbitration,  tlie  Commissioners  1 
may  succeed,  hut  as  a  Court  of  Interference,  they  merely  reproduce  old  | 
evils.  Mr,  Farrer,  under  the  persuasion  of  his  chief,  can  scarcely  bej 
got  tt>  say  a  word  in  their  favour.  '*  If  there  is  to  be  any  tribunal  to  j 
deal  with  questions  of  this  kind  at  all/' — is  the  cold  way  in  which  he  I 
alludes  to  the  proposal ;  and  again,— 

*' Supposing  competition  to  have  ceased  altogether,  and  there  to  be  one 
body  managing  the  whole  carrying  traffic  of  the  country,  the  functiouB  of  J 
this  Tribunal  would  hy  that  time  have  very  nearly  come  to  an  end,  becatitol 
it  would  be  theia*  interest  to  develop  the  system  harmoniously.*' 

And  again, — 

"  I  think  that  the  most  im  media  to  problem  is  how  to  make  the  Goanpftnm  , 
work  harmoniously  together;  at  least,  that  is  the  only  immediately ] 
practicable  problem/' 

Captain  Tyler  speaks  out  plainly  : — 

**  I  do  not  think  that  you  can  construct  any  department,  or  erect  any] 
tribunal,  winch  sliall  be  able  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  the  regulation  aud^ 
supervision  of  rates  and  workings  of  Railways,  so  long  as  they  are  in  the  ! 
liauda  of  the  great  Compiinies." 

The  Report  of  tlie  Committee  of  1872  contains  the  following  j 
passage : — 

"  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Railway  representatives,  whUfit  many  of! 
them  are  anxious  for  a  special  tribunal  to  settle  differences  between  difiareni  < 
Railway  Companies,  sdmost  all  of  tJjem  dejirecate  any  similar  tribunal  to 
settle  dificrences  between  the  Railways  and  the  public." 

Mr.  Price  was  one  of  the  deprecating  witnesses,  and  it  is  to  be^ 
hoped  that  he  will  cnfi>rce  his  opinion,  so  fiu*  as  his  new  duties,  and. 
his  colleagues,  will  permit. 
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And  now  may  I  not  venture  to  sum  up  the  results  of  tlie 
system  of  "  Ititerferouce  "  in  one  word — Failure  ?  If  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  1872  he  carefully  studied,  It  will  be  found,  I 
think,  to  suggest  most  plainly  such  a  concluisiun.  I  began  by 
Baying,  and  I  concludo  by  saying,  that  one  of  two  things  ought 
to  be.  The  Goverument  ought  to  regulate  the  Railways^  or 
the  Railway  Companies  ought.  A  mixed  system  of  carrying  on 
the  trade,  a  do^ihle  Government  in  the  fields  of  Commerce,  can 
produce  nothing  but  confusion,  irritation,  expectation  on  the 
part  of  the  pubhc,  which  cannot  be  gratified,  an  unfair  condition 
of  uncertainty  on  the  part  of  shareholders,  and  discontent,  from  the 
Bench  downwards  to  the  humblest  passenger,  w^ho  is  taught  to 
believe  the  Companies  are  ''  fair  game,'*  After  the  most  elaborate 
attempts  to  restrain  and  fetter  the  Railway  Companies,  nobody 
seems  to  know  what  the  law  really  is  ;  Judges  shrug  their  shoulders, 
or,  in  the  language  of  Chief  Justice  Erie,  as  applied  to  some  of 
them,  "seem  to  think  it  just  that  the  RaQway  Company  should 
always  pay  for  every  damage  or  loss  f  Juries,  of  course,  in  this 
respect,  go  fuii/her  than  the  Judges ;  witnesses  before  Committees, 
in  the  words  of  Lord  Salisbury,  have  "  an  idea,  that  when  the  trade 
is  bad,  the  Companies  should  take  the  loss,  and  when  the  trade  is 
good,  the  public  take  the  advantage  ;*'  Newspapers  cry  aloud  and 
spare  not  j  and  Mr,  Richard  Walker  may  well  be  excused  for 
describing  the  present  system  as  "  a  mcle'e,  and  a  scramble." 

Shareholders,  in  the  meanwhile,  think  that  they  are  unfairly  dealt 
with.  "  Somebody,*'  says  Sir  Edward  Watkin,  **  has  said  that  no 
shareholders  property  is  safe  while  Parliament  is  sitting."  Sir 
Edward  does  not  go  so  far  himself ;  but  warns  Railway  Companies 
against  reminding  Parliament  of  their  existence  ;  a  system  of  secrecy 
and  mystery  is  often  maintained  merely  from  an  instinct  of  self-pre- 
servation ;  traflSc  arrangements  are  hampered,  facilities  are  checked, 
liberality  is  discom-aged  by  a  feehng  of  soreness  and  grievance,  and 
a  dread  of  what  may  be  the  next  move  on  the  pai*t  of  tlie 
authorities ;  and  a  mischievous  rivalry  and  semi-warfare  are  en- 
couraged \ — 

*' Afari/ult  ftf  iSali^jttri/. — In  the  past,  have  not  the  Managers  of  the 
Railway  Companies  generally  had  the  best  of  it  in  their  transactions  with 
the  Board  of  Trade  i 

**  Mr,  Morrimn^  M.P, — I  bave  always  understood  that  they  have,  and  that 
18  the  view  of  the  public. 

"  Do  you  think  that  the  mere  multiplication  of  new  regulations  would 
estabUsh  an  cfiuilibrium  of  intelligence  between  traiJBc  managers  and  tlie 
Board  of  Trade  ] 

^  I  should  think  that  the  permaueut  staff  of  the  Board  of  Trade  would 
become  educated  in  the  course  of  time." 

U. 
Space  forbids  my  doing  more  than  quote  a  few  authorities  to 
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show  that  the  public  tieed   not  dread,  as  they  are   accustomed 
do,  a  syslem  of  Kon-Interfereiice  with  Railway  Companies.     It  ha 
been  the  fashion  to  antieipate  all  sorts  of  evils  :  let  the  experimenli 
at  least  be  made,  under  the  sanction  of  the  opinions  I  have  quoted! 
and  am  about  to  quote.     Mr.  Farrer  says  : — 

*^  One  sees  that  there  are  all  sorts  of  suspicions  of  unfair  favour  on  hebalfl 
of  traders,  but  in  almost  every  case,  when  it  comes  to  be  sifted,  it  is  shown 
that  there  is  veiy  good  reason  for  what  is  done/' 

And,  as  to  the  facilities  offered  of  their  own  accord  by  the  Com-j 
panies  to  the  public  :■ — 

"  I  imagine  there  ai^e  greater  facilities  in  this  countiy  than  in  any  other] 
for  merchandize/* 

We    have    already    seen  that   he    thought    *' desirable    things* 
would  be  granted  without  compulsion,  and  that,  if  left  to  tIienis^veS|l 
the  Railway  Companies  would  find  it  "to  be  their  interest  to  developj 
the  system  harmoniously," 

The  Committee  itself  gives  credit  to  the  Companies  for  having 
themselves   originated    "the   important''    system  of    the   Railway  J 
Clearing   House,   and  although  it   shrinks   from   acting   upon   thol 
following  facts,  it  states  them  clearly  : — 

^*  It  is  the  interest  of  the  Companies  to  develop  traffic  wherever  that ' 
traffic  will  produce  them  profit.      It  is  their  interest  to  encourage  new  and  J 
promising  traffic,  even  if  the  immediate  profit  may  be  little  or   none  ;  it  is  | 
their  interest  to  foster  new  rontes  and  to  maintain  them  against  existing 
competition  i  to  develope  new  ]^M>rt8  or  hurbcmra  ;  and  to  promote  competi- 
tion between  distant  seats  of  tmdo  or  manufacture  by  neutralizing  the  difr 
tances which  nature  has  placed  between  these  seats  and  the  varioiui markcta 
for  their  pi-odiicts.     In  all  these  cases,  the  wealth  and  resources  of  tlio 
Companies  enable  them  to  incur  present  loss  for  the  sake  of  future  advaa-  ( 
tage  ;  and  although  in  so  doings  they  may  be  ex|X)sed  to  the  charge  of] 
making  some  parts  of  the  system  pay  for  others,  their  action  is  probably,  [ 
on  the  whole,  advantageous  to  the  pnbHc,  as  well  as  themselves.*' 

There  is,  of  course,  a  "  but  *'    after  this ;   but  the  admiBsions  are 
important.     Again,— 

*'The  directors  and  principal  officers  of  these  great  undertakings  are 
often  men  of  high  standin-jf,  who   feel   that  their  position   is   something  ■ 
ditferent  from  that  of  mere  managers  of  a  trading  concern,  and  become  iufl 
a  certain  sense  amenable  to  public  opinion,  and  especially  to  ita '  expreesion 
in  Parliaments'  '* 

What  do  these  Directors  say  for  themselves  ?    Mr,  N.  S,  Thompson, 
Chairman  of  the  North-Eastem  Railway  Company,  is  asked  by  tlie>j 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  :— 

'^  If  yon  had  no  inducement  to  lower  the  fares  in  consequence  of  oompe-J 
tition,  what  were  your  inducements  in  the  case?" 

His  answer  is  :— 

"The   fitrougoat   inducement   is  the  same  which  induces  a  fanner  tol 
manure  his  fai-m  in  order  to  increase  his  returns.     Laying  out  money  to 
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ire  a  district  and  reduc bag  the  charges  stimulates  production  and 
develops  the  resources  of  the  district  We  do  not  hold  that  wc  are 
patriots,  who  are  to  give  away  money,  but  we  believe  that  the  best  course 
to  be  taken  is  to  consider  the  wants  of  the  district  and  to  help  to 
increase  its  resources.  This  is  the  most  profitable  pohcy  in  the  loDg  nin 
for  any  Railway  Company,  whidt,  has  tfte  mle  jxtssfsdou  of  a  disirui.^* 

Mr.  Childers  asks  Sir  Edwai'J  Watkin  : — 

•*  And  you  think  that  the  possibility  of  constructing  new  lines  between 
the  srreat  centres  of  traffic  is  such,  that  that  weapon  can  be  really  held  over 
the  heads  of  the  great  GompanieB  ? " 

Sir  K  Watkin  answers  : — 

**  I  do ;  but  I  trust  rather  to  their  own  enlightened  self4nterest  than  to 
anything  else. 

"J/n  ChiMen,— Their  self-interest,  I  suppose,  would  bo  to  make  as 
Tiiueh  as  they  can  both  presently  and  prospectively  t 

*^  Sir  E,  ITo^H//. —Wisely  and  safely;  just  as  a  tradesman  fixes  his  prices, 
not  for  the  customci-s  of  to-day — not  to  squeeze  the  last  fixrthing  out  of  the 
ca&toiners  of  to-day — but  to  estabhsh  a  connection  and  to  extend  it/' 

In  1845,  Mr.  Saunders,  the  well-known  Secretary  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Company,  told  a  Committee  : — 

"  I  do  see  certainly,  to  my  astoms/uiicjity  an  enormous  increase  of  traffic  as 
the  fares  of  the  Railways  are  brought  down." 

What  Mr.  Saunders  viewed  with  astonish meut  has  now  become  a 
truism  ;  although,  of  course,  there  is  a  "starvation  point ''  to  which 
the  lowering  mu^^t  not  be  carried.  Even  a  hostile  witness  admits  to 
the  Committee  that  he 

"  Thought  Directors  of  Railway  Companies,  as  a  whole,  now  believed  that 
their  own  interest  and  the  public  interest  are  the  same/* 

Another  hostile  witness  is  gracious  enough  to  say  of  the  internal 
working  of  Companies  : — 

"  I  do  not  say  that  the  Railway  system,  as  it  is  at  present,  is  badly 
managed.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  very  well  managed." 

Another,  more  gracious  still : — 

"  I  have  always  been  received  with  great  courtesy  by  the  Railway  officials  : 
I  certainly  must  do  that  justice  to  theoi." 

Mr.  Pease,  M.P.  for  South  Durham,  says  :• — 

"  I  have  always  thought  that  the  first  protection  was  the  Company's  own 
interest  in  getting  as  large  a  traffic  at  as  remunerative  rates  as  it  could. 
Then  there  is  a  veiy  considcmble  protection  in  the  popular  voice  ;  and  also 
in  the  press,  which  may  be  said  to  be  port  of  the  po]>uIar  voice  ;  and  then 
there  is  a  great  protection  in  the  shareholders.  The  shareholders  who 
attend  the  general  meeting  are  always  those  who  are  living  in  the  district, 
and  have  a  much  larger  interest  in  anything  that  adds  to  tlieir  comfort  aud 
to  the  prosi>erity  of  their  immediate  district  than  they  have  in  their  divi- 
dends even ;  and  then  there  is  also  the  fear  of  competition ;  because  I  do 
not  believe  that  competition  itself  is  advantageous  because  it  so  soon 
becomes  combination.*' 
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My  last  quotation  must  be  the  following: — 

"  Earl  of  Derby, — I  do  not  understand  you  to  say  that  the  Companies 
haye  abused  the  powers  that  they  possess,  but  only  that  there  is  a  possibility 
that  they  might  do  so  ? 

"  The  Secretary  of  the  General  Post  Office, — Quite  so  ;  they  do  not  hamper 
us  at  all." 

In  conclusion  : — I  trust  that  some  of  my  readers  will  carefully 
consider  the  above  quotations.  This  article  is  necessarily  simplj 
suggestive.  Has  the  time  arrived  or  has  it  not,  for  a  fair  and 
attentive  consideration  of  the  question — "  May  not  Railway  Com- 
panies in  this  country  be  gradually  treated  more  and  more  as  ordinary 
branches  of  Trade  ? " 

James  Henry  Mangles. 


^plplg, 


ON  DOGMA  AND   DOGMATIC  CHRISTIANITY. 


IN  a  former  paper  I  Bk etched  what  appeared  to  me  a  prevalent 
tendency  towards  ''  Dogmatic  Extremes/'  My  paper  was 
originally  addressed  tu  students  in  divinity  wlio  are  well  versed  in 
the  meaning  of  *' dogma/*  and  I  was  not  careful,  therefore,  to  define 
what  I  meant  by  this*cxpression.  Probably  I  should  have  done  so, 
I  considering  what  an  open  field  Theolog)-  has  now  become,  and  how 
i  many  clever  and  intelligent  writers  there  are  %v ho  know  so  muck 
^Kl)oiit  it,  and  who  are  coniinnally  watching  for  the  failings  of  pro- 
^^essed  theologians.  The  views  which  I  expounded  seemed  to  me  of 
a  verj^  trite  and  iamiUar  kind.  They  have  been  so  long  familiar  to 
my  own  mind  that  I  probably  underrated  their  significance  to  minds 
unaccustomed  to  Theological  thouglit.  I  have  l>een  wcU  warned  cer- 
tainly that  I  have  reason  to  ponder  what  I  said,  and  acute  critics 
have  pointed  out  to  me  the  various  meanings  of  the  word  *'  dogma,*' 
and  asked  with  an  intensity  more  passionate  than  polite,  what  I  could 
mean  when  I  reprobated  "  dogmatism/*  and  the  present  passion  for 
**  Dogmatic  Extreme?/' 
^^1  Especially  has  the  idea  of  any  separation  betwixt  Dogmatism  and 
^^Bhristianity  been  treated  as  absurd.  Cliristianity,  is  nothing,  it  is 
'  said,  if  not  dogmatic.  One  might  as  well  speak  of  the  Claimant  as 
not  exactly  Sir  Roger  Ticlibonie,  and  yet  as  not  having  altogether 
committed  perjury^  as  speak  of  Christianity  not  being  a  set  of  definite 
propa^itions,  and  yet  not  being  an  imposture.  '*  To  be  a  Christian  is 
to  start  from  a  dogma  of  the  most  tremendous  kind.  ,  ,  .  Vu- 
sectarian  means  unchristian  ;  unsectarian  Christianity  can  no  mure 
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exist  than  can  a  triangle  wLich  is  neither  scalene,  nor  isocele«,  nor  J 
eqiiikteral/'  *"  This  is  what  it  haij  come  to  with  writers  of  a  certain  J 
school,  from  Strauss  to  those  ia  this  country,  who,  with  Httle  or  none 
of  hisTheok)gical  knowledge, have  sought  to  imitate  his  *'strong*'  Land, 
i)ne  could  bear  it  somewhat  from  the  great  Maiiter  of  Modem  Un- 
belief, when  one  remembered  the  struggles  through  which  he. had 
passed,  and  the  imploring  pathos  of  those  searching  eyes  (now  closed  j 
in  death)  which  had  sought  in  vain  for  any  truth  within  the  Church  ] 
whereon  to  rest.  But  it  astonishes  rae,  I  confess,  to  find  that  this ' 
tone  should  impose  upon  any  who  have  ever  really  exercised  their 
minds  on  religious  questions,  and  that  it  should  be  thought  not  only 
a  clerer  manner  of  retort,  but  a  grave  process  of  argument  to  put  to 
a  Theological  writer  the  first  proposition  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  or  the 
second  paragrapli  of  the  Apostles*  Creed,  and  ask  him,  in  a  trenchant  fl 
voice,  what  is  true  and  what  is  not  true  in  either.  Are  not  the  state-  ™ 
ments  in  both  cases  as  plain, — as  clear  as  words  can  make  them  ? — 
and  you  must  either  accept  them  and  be  a  Dogmatist,  or  reject  them  ^ 
and  be  an  infidel.  There  is  no  altematii7e — and  any  attempt  to  j 
explain  the  growth  of  dogmatic  propositions  (of  which  these  two 
articles  are  considered  types),  or  to  separate  what  may  be  accidental 
in  them  from  what  is  essential,  is  to  palter  with  words  in  a  double 
sense.  It  is  contemptible  and  barely  honest  for  a  Christian  teacher 
to  examine  tlte  woilli  of  religious  tradition  which  he  is  paid  for 
teaching.  He  had  much  better  let  religious  thought  alone,  and  take 
to  some  philanthropic  work;  ''hold  his  tongue,"  and  not  attempt 
to  '*  define  his  Theological  position.** 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  humble  under  such  a  rebuke  as  this,  ] 
and  it  is  in  a  spirit  of  reflective  humility  that  I  desire  to  pursue  the 
subject  a  little  further.  If  hard  words  do  no  other  good,  they  make 
one  pause  a  little,  and  consider  one's  bearings ;  and  there  is  some 
advantage  in  seeing  how  a  certain  sort  of  mind,  of  much  vigour  | 
and  acutencss  in  other  directions,  may  misconceive  a  subject  for 
whicli  it  has  little  aptitude,  and  certainly  has  had  no  adequate 
training*  The  misconceptions  of  such  a  mind  are  no  doubt  significant 
of  a  world  of  misconception  on  the  subject. 


I 


First  as  to  "  Dogma  "  and  *'  Dogmatism.''  It  need  hardly  be 
that  I  did  not  use  the  word  ''  Dogma"  in  the  sense  in  which  RomSr 
Catholic  writers  use  it,  I  am  a  Protestant,  and  I  was  writing  for 
Protestant  hearers  and  readers.  It  would  have  been  absurd,  there- 
fore, for  me  to  fall  back  upon  a  meaning  of  the  word  which  has  be€U 

•  The  worils  are  originally  those  of  Jrr.  Leslie  Stephens,  in  his  *'  EasHTS  oa  Free 
Thinking  and  Plain  Speaking.'*  But  they  are  (luoted  by  a  "WTtter  in  tlie  ^wrim$ 
Ivcvkw  (Feb.  21),  in  reference  to  my  paper  aa  *^  giving  uttenmoc  ta  on  incontrave 
tmiim,'' 
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long  unknown  to  the  Protestant  intelligence.  When  the  Roman 
Catholic  Theologian  speaks  of  dogmas  he  means  the  authoritative 
Utterances  or  decrees  of  his  own  Church,  It  is  tlie  essential  prin- 
ciple of  Catholicism  to  recognize  in  reference  to  all  moral  and 
religious  ideas  a  living  authority  whose  deliverance  m  binding  upon 
;the  mind  and  conscience.  To  the  Catholic,  "dogma"  is  the  expression 
lof  this  authority,  and  this  may  have  been  the  original  meaning  of  the 
word.  But  the  word  has  no  less  become  tlie  property  of  Pi*otestant 
Tlieology  in  a  quite  peculiar  and  intelligible  sense.  To  the  Protestant, 
dogma  is  not  any  mere  authoritative  or  accepted  statement  of  Divine 
Truth,  but  the  reasoned  expression  or  fonnnlaled  dntertwnt  of  this 
Truth .  In  other  words,  it  is  Divine  Truth  in  a  deductive  or  logical 
|bi-m — ^we  might  say  in  a  scientific  form  if  we  did  not  wish  to  avoid 
ointroversy  as  far  as  possible.  Religious  Truth  may  or  may  not  be 
reducible  to  strictly  scientific  form.  No  one  can  possibly  doubt  that 
it  is  capable  of  being  put  into  a  logical  or  prepositional  shape  diffe- 
rent from  that  which  it  appears  iu  Scripture,  or  in  the  popular 
religious  consciousness.  Nor  can  any  one  who  knows  an}i:hing  of 
the  subject  fail  to  know  tliat  this  is  what  is  meant  when  a  Protestant 
Theologian  speaks  of  religious  truth  as  dogma*  There  is  nothing 
iiew  or  even  modern  in  this  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  clearly  acknow- 
Jedged  by  Hooker  ixs  quoted  by  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  and  adopted 
by  him ;  and  Mr.  Arnold's  authority  may  have  more  influence  with 
fiome  of  my  critics  than  that  of  his  original,  or  of  any  professed 
Divine.  Speaking  of  Hooker  with  approval,  he  says  that  accord- 
ing to  this  great  writer,  Church  Dogma  **  is  not  written  in  black  and 
white  in  the  Bible  :  it  has  to  be  collected  from  it  ;  it  is,  as  we  now 
fiay,  a  development  from  it.  This  and  that  dogma,"  in  Hooker's 
Tirords,  "are  in  Scripture  nowhere  to  be  found  by  express  literal 
ftnention,  only  dedaced  they  are  out  of  Scrl2^tuTe  by  colhctionJ'* 

It  is  in  this  argued  out,  or  inferential  form  that  the  ideas  of  Scrip- 
ture or  of  Christianity  became  Dogmas.  This  and  this  alone  is  the 
sense  in  which  the  word  is  understood  amongst  Protestant  tlunkers. 
It  may  or  may  not  be  the  right  sense — it  is  the  well  understood 
Bense.  Protestant  Theology  must  be  alhjwed  to  have  its  terras  as 
l^'eU  as  any  other  branch  of  study,  and  I  may  say  witliout  any 
challenge,  that  there  is  not  a  single  Theological  wiiter  in  Protestant 
Germany,  France,  or  England,  to  whom  this  use  of  tlio  ivord  is  not  at 
once  familiar  and  intelligible.  It  is,  indeed,  the  only  sense  in  which 
they  think  of  the  word.  Having  left  behind  them  the  living  autho- 
rity of  the  Catholic  Church,  dogma  is  to  them  not  this  or  that  decree 
Or  voice  of  Divine  authority,  but  the  peculiarly  human,  because 
fallibly  deduced  form,  into  which  the  Divine  fact  or  thought  in 
Scripture  or  in  Christian  consciousness  has  been  resolved. 

Be  it  observed  that  it  is  the  essential  conception  of  dogma  in  this 

•  **  Literature  and  Dogma/*  Preface,  xjex. 
VOL.   XXIII,  3   Q 
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Protestant  sense  that  it  embraces  a  human  or  fallible  element* 
IS  not  the  Divine  iu  its  revealed  form,  hut  in  the  deduced  or  drai« 
out  foi-m  which  Christian  thought  has  elahorated  from  revelatio 
I  direct  attention  to  this  because  thei*e  are  those  Tvho,  while  agreeii 
so  far  with  the  Protestant  view,  yet  fail  to  see  how  far  this ' 
necessarily  carries  them.     '*  What  is  Dogma,"  for  example  they  \ 
"  but  a  formal  statement  of  some  known  truth.     If  there  is  to  be  i 
dogma,  there  can  he  no  a.scertained  truth.     If  we  admit  ascertai 
truth  we  admit  dogma— for  the  two  things  are  strictly  equivalenti 
Not  at  all  equivalent,  w^e  say,  in  Theology  or  anything  else, 
tained  truth  is  strictly  equivalent  to  the  verity  of  things,  the 
being  or  relations  of  natural  and  divine  f<icts.     But  dogma  ijs 
human  explanation  or  rational  statement  of  such  facts.     Take  any 
view  you  like  of  the  genesis  of  dogma,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  iti 
not  the  original,  hut  a  derivative  form  of  Divine  Truth — ^an  expansia 
or  development  of  it — and  that  this  process  of  expansion  or  develo 
ment  has  taken  place  under  the  ordinary  laws  of  reason  or  thougi 
It  is  impossible  for  a  Protestant  to  hold  any  other  view  than  this,  ( 
at  least  to  hold  any  other  view  intelUgently.    Supposing  Scripture  u 
to  hira  an  infalhble  authority,  yet  dogma  is  not  Scripture,  but  only 
a  deduction  from  it,  and  falUbility  necessarily  cleaves  to  every  proc«!i^ 
of  human  deduction.     It  mskj  or  may  not  accurately  express 
Divine  Truth,     And  yet  a  truism  like  this  has  seemed  an  aatou 
statement  to  make.     It  is  easy  to  be  astonished  when  one 
to  think,* 

I  have  tried  to  speak  as  plainly  as  I  can,  and  to  avoid  as  mu 
possible  mere  theological  nomenclature.  Let  me  try  to  make 
meaning  still  more  unequivocal  by  a  few  illustrations.  Among 
most  characteristic  dogmas  of  Christianity,  are  those  of  the  Trrnitj 
and  the  Atonement,  to  which  I  formerly  alluded.  Take  the  fonuK 
as  contained  in  the  Nicene  Symbol  or  the  Athanasian  Symbol 
it  possible  for  any  student  of  the  histor)^  of  Christian  thought,  not  I 
recognise  tlie  difference  betwixt  thoKicene  Ci'eed  and  the  statement 
of  Scripture.  Every  significant  word  of  the  Creed  more  or  les* 
indicates  tlie  difference.  It  bears  upon  it  the  dint  of  controversial 
association  and  discussion  during  two  centuries.  It  gives  more  or 
leas  a  definition  or  explanation  of  the  general  language  of  InspiratiGaL 
In  other  words,  it  translates  that  language  into  precise,  scholastic  terms, 

*  Any  of  my  rcoderiB  wlio  are  specially  interested  in  the  aubjeet,inay  bezefenpd  to 
a  d^CDssion  of  Wliat  is  Dogma  ?  in  Herxog^s  **  Enojrdop&die  fur  Thecdogite^*^  mudcr 
the  general  article  Do<piicngfSihichtc.  The  answer^  Uke  so  many  German  AiuFircDito 
Theological  qnestions,  ifi  not  very  qiiotablo  in  a  summary  form.  But  after  dw«IIatg 
upon  the  repreeentative  and  authoritative  character  of  dogma,  oa  the  expi'^aiion  of  tiie 
genarol  Chrifitiain  ooni^sioiisaess,  or  the  conscionanoAs  of  the  Chnstian  oommimitT;  the 
writer  proceeds  to  ehow  that,  besides  this  element  of  anthority ,  it  alurays  embiaoii  la 
dement  of  definition  or  intfelleotunl  elaboration.  la  this  clement  easential  ?  h«  Mk» 
— and  decides  in  the  affirmatiTe^  on  the  express  gronnd  of  the  faimliar  tmge  of  the 
word  to  denote  the  contesik  of  a  dogmatic  vyotemi  or  Sclonoo  of  Chnstiaa  BelieL 
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and  designs  to  interpret  its  meaiimg  for  us  in  a  summary  or  monu- 
mental form.  This  is  the  ohject  of  all  creeds,  and  the  reason  for  all 
dogmas^ — that  men  have  wished  to  collect  into  brief,  or  at  least 
summarily  articulated  propositions,  the  main  ideas  of  Scripture — the 
cardinal  thoughts  of  Christianity,  And  the  thought  of  God  iu  Christ 
being  supreme  before  all  others  in  the  early  Church,  this  was  the 
great  thought  which  was  necessarily  first  articulated  or  expressed  in 
dogmatic  form.  In  the  estimation  of  the  Catholic,  this  was  done 
under  divine  or  infallible  giudance.  The  Nicene  Creed  is  to  him 
consistently  quite  as  much  an  expression  of  Divine  Truth  as  the 

r language  of  Scripture.  But  to  the  Protestant  such  a  view  U 
untenable.  He  rnay  reverence  the  Nicone  Creed,  or  even  tho 
Athanasian  Creed,  as  truly  a.s  the  CathoUc.  He  may  bold  that  both 
the  one  and  the  other  accurately  express  Divine  Truth — and  the 
Tnith  thus  expressed  may  be  as  dear  and  vital  to  him  as  to  the 
Catholic — but  the  ihgviatic  fomioi  the  Truth,  Nicene  or  Athanasian, 
can  have  to  him  no  Divine  authority.  It  is  notliing  more  than  the 
work  of  men  fallibfe  as  himself  and  as  liable  to  error.  In  this  case 
they  may  not  have  erred — their  deduction  may  have  been  made  with 
^^;rigorous  accuracy — and  so  the  Protestant  may  come  to  the  same 
^vpractical  conclusion  as  the  Catholic,  and  agree  with  bim  that  the 
dogma  of  the  Somoausion  is  the  very  truth  of  God.  And  yet 
it  cannot  be  so  -p^^"  ^^  to  biro,  but  only  because  he  has  satisfied 
himself  that  it  is  the  true  meaning  of  Scrip tiu*e. 

And  all  this  applies  equally  to  any  other  dogma,  and  with  more 

ent  force  to  most  others,  because  the  hannony  of  theological 

t  soon  begins  to  break  down,  and  what  is  dogma  to  the  Catholic 

lases  to  be  dogma  to  the  Protestant,  or  what  is  dogma  to  one 

otestant,  is  no  longer  dogma  to  another.     Take  the  other  example 

hich  we  happened  tQ  cite.     We  have  not  in  this  case  the  advantage 

of  comparing  with   the  language  of  Scripture,  any  such  Catholic 

statement  or  definition  of  doctrine  as  in  the  former  case.     Bat  why 

so.     Simply  because  the  idea  of  the  Atonement  was  not  elaborated, 

or  set  forth  in  a  dogmatic  form  till  a  much  later  period  in  Christian 

history — after  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  had  separated.  The 

former  may  be  said  never  to  have   advanced   beyond  the  Nicene 

Theology.     The  latter,  with  its  higher  mental  activity,  continued  the 

r  elaboration  of  Christian  thought  i^i  many  directions ;  and  amongst 
othei^  in  the  dii*ection  of  defining  Christ's  work  as  well  as  His 
nature,  and  His  relations  to  the  Father.  And  from  the  time  of  St, 
Anselm  onwards,  we  find  various  systematic  definitions  of  the  Atone- 
ment, It  may  be  said  that  the  true  dogma  of  the  Atonement  is 
something  independent  of  any  of  these  human  definitions  or  theories, 
and  is  to  be  gathered  directly  from  the  pages  of  Inspiration.  Even 
if  this  be  admitted,  it  is  still  not  in  these  pages  ''  iu  black  and 
white,"  as  Mr.  Arnold  aays,  but  has  to  be  gathered  or  collected  from 

3  Q  2 
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them.     And  is  not  the  process  of  collection  a  purely  human  procew^ 

liable  to  error  ?     Is  a  certain  iraperft^ction  not  of  its  very  nature  ? 

I   say   nothing   now    of    the   mysterious   nature   of  the   subject,  i 
neceBsarily   transcending   on    this   account,  adequate   statenaent  orj 
definition.     I  cannot  expect  some  of  m}^  reader.^  to  follow  me  in  thisi 
line,  although   I  thought   that   the  transcendental   element    in  all 
Christian   dogma    was    almost    a    commonplace    since    Coleridge's  I 
famous   essay    in    hia    '*  Aids   to    Retiection."  *      Apart    from   the 
inscrutable  character  of  such  subjects  a.s  the  Trinity  and  the  Atone- j 
ment, — against  which  all  human  definition  breaks, — is  it  not  obvious  I 
that  the  very  process  by  which  the  conclusive  dogma  in  these  and 
other  cases  is  formed,  renders  it,  we   do  not  say — uncertain — ^buti 
fallible?     It  may  contain   eveiy  side  of  the; truth   expressed  withl 
perfect  accuracy.     We  are  not  now  concerned  with  the  soundness  of  | 
any  given  doctrine.     But  it  may  not  do  so.     On  the  Protestant  prin- 
ciple there  can  be  no  guarantee  that  it  does  so.   Even  common  assent! 
is  no  such  guarantee.     No  combination  of  voices  can  strengthen  an 
inference  which  ruay  be  weak  in  itself.     In  othet  words — for  this  is 
plainly  what  it  comes  to — every  dogma  has  to  prove  itself  in  the  light  I 
of  that  Revelation  from  which  it  professes  to  bo  drawn.     It  is  liable  I 
to  be  constantly  revised  in  this  light,  and  ''purified  and  idealized'*] 
in  its  higher  vision. 

If  this  is  not  good  sense  as  well  as  ProtCHtantism,  I  do  not  know 
what  sense  is.     And  yet  some  of  my  English  critics  have  ciUled  it 
"nonsense.**     They  can   admit   no  hesitation  about  dogma.     I^  i^l 
either  true  or  false — all  true  or  all  false.     Because  certain  forms  of* 
language  are  intelligible,  or  seem  intelligible  to  them — for  it  is  evident 
that  the  language  of  even  such  simple  propositions  as  they  quote  iB  \ 
not,  with  all  tht?ir  cleverness,  fully  imderstood  by  them — they  will 
allow  no  criticism  of  terms,  or  pause  of  mind.     Probably  the  poor 
Theologian  is  quite  at  one  with  them  after  all.     But,  unhappily  he  is  I 
a  Thtjulogian,  and  his  function   has  taught  him  to  see  mare  in  the  ' 
words  than  tliey  see  ;  to  trace  in  their  face  their  long  dcjscent  of  | 
meaning,  and  mentally  to  estimate  how  far  they  are  true  to  their  j 
original,  before  he  takes  them  into  his  confidence. 

This  is  true  even  of  such  simple  statements  bs  thoBO  of  the 
Apostles*  Creed,  which  is  the  favourite  one  with  my  critics — ^Tbeir 
dogmatic  studies  have  evidently  not  carried  them  much  beyond  this 
well-known  symbol  I  might  urge  that  there  is  hardly  one  of  the 
articles  of  this  Creed  which  does  not  involve  meanings  more  subtle  and 
difficult  than  they  seem  to  dream  off     But  I  am  not  bound  to  aigue 

*  VoL  i.  257^  et  ppq.     Pickering,  1848, 

t  Take  for  exampl©,  as  suggested  by  a  friendly  critic,  the  word  **  Father,"  in  the 
first  clatise.  Is  that  word  to  be  understood  in  ita  ordinoij  secular  sense — or  if  not, 
in  what  precise  sense  7  Is  ita  full  meanings  not  something  beyond  onr  intelligenoe  ? 
Or  take  the  further  words  of  the  clause, "  Maker  of  Heaven  and  Earth,- *  not  added 
till  a  late  period  in  the  development  of  the  Creed.    Tim  phiaBe  was  not  orijEinAlly  i 
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this  poiDt  with  them,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  did  nut  \\m  the  word 
dogma  iu  the  sense  of  such  statements  as  those  of  the  Apostles*  Creed, 
This  Creed  is  a  summary  of  popular  faith  which  grcw^  up  in  the 
early  Church,  with  a  view  to  the  administration  of  Baptism,  It 
grew  clause  by  clause,  not  under  any  impulse  of  deliberately-directed 
tliought,  such  as  tliat  under  which  the  Nicene  symbol  and  no  doubt 
ako  the  Athanasian  symbol  ^vere  prepared,  but  imder  tlie  impulse  of 
the  popular  intelligence  to  embrace  in  a  convenient  fonu  the  great 
supernatural  facts  to  which  popular  belief  was  pointed.  It  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  expansion  in  this  way  of  the  original  formulary 
of  Baptism,  '*  I  believe  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost/' — an  expansion  Avhich  did  not  reach  its  present  comple- 
Bient  till  probably  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century.*  Its  sfatements 
accordingly  are  not  definitive,  or  at  least  not  designedly  so.  They 
are  affirmati<jns  of  a  series  of  supernatural  facts,  without  any  ex- 
planation or  theory  of  those  tacts ;  and  whether  you  call  them 
dogmas  or  not,  it  should  have  been  plain  to  any  intelligent  reader 
that  I  did  not  aad  could  not  mean  such  statements  when  I  spoke 
of  the  character  of  dogma  as  I  did  in  my  last  paper.  I  w^as 
speaking  quite  clearly  not  of  matters  of  fact,  but  of  theological 
^principles.  That  our  Lord  "  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  was 
^rucifiedj  dead,  and  buried,  and  rose  again  the  third  day  from  the 
dead,"  are  matters  of  fact  to  be  determined  upon  evidence.  The 
very  absence  of  "haze''  or  mystery  from  them  shows  how  entirely 
they  belong  to  a  different  category  from  the  dogmas  of  which  I 
spoke.  I  am  not  going  to  quarrel  about  a  word.  My  critic  may,  if 
he  likes,  call  such  facts  dogmas,  and  the  assertion  of  them  dogmatism. 
It  is  not  the  less  true  that  no  one  could  have  rea*:l  my  previous  paper 
with  intelligence  and  candour,  and  supposed  for  a  moment  that  in 
condemning  dogmatism  I  had  any  reference  to  such  niatters.  Why, 
the  very  object  of  my  paper  was  to  vindicate  Christianity  from  the 
extravagances  of  those  who,  on  the  one  hand,  refuse  to  took  fairly  at 
the  evidence  for  the  facts  lying  at  its  basis,  and  those,  on  the  other 
hand,  wlio  overlay  those  facts  with  dogmatic  theories.  I  wrote  in 
favour  of  having  the  question  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  looked  at 
on  its  own  merits,  apart  from  dogmatic  preconceptions  on  the  one 
mde  or  the  other, — on  the  aide  of  science  or  of  faith.  And  yet  I  am 
made  to  suggest  to  the  innocent  reader  that  it  may  or  may  not  be 


mere  popnl&r  commonplace — as  it  now  reada — but  was  mtrodnccd  in  oppodtion  to 
the  views  of  the  Gnostic  thinkers  regarding  the  innate  cormption  of  matter. — See 
•*The  Hiatory  of  the  Creeds/'  p.  Ki\  (1873),  by  J,  R.  Lumley,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  of 
Magdalene  College,  Cambridge. 

•  "  It  was  not  for  ^\  m  yeara  or  more  after  the  death  of  Auguatino  that  the  ( Apostles') 
Creed  was  expanded  to  ita  full  dimenMonB,  and  the  laet  olaiuefl  added  thereto  are 
on  the  *  Descent  into  Hell,*  the  *  Communion  of  Saints/  and  finaJly  the  addiiioii  0/ 
iA«  wardii  *  Maker  u/  If  eaten  and  Earth  '  ta  Uic  firat  Article"*'^''  The  Histoiy  of  the 
Cieeds/*  cited  above,— P,  1T3, 
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true  that  Christ  rose  from  tlie  deaJ  ;  that  **  if  people  like  to  beliet 
in  the  restirrection  thej  may,  and  if  not  they  may  let  it  alone*/*  thall 
the  whole  matter  is  enveloped  in  haze,  and  that  notbing  can  tel 
distinctly  made  of  it.     It  is  so  Qix&y  to  make  a  smart  reply  when  yon ' 
have  both  the  statement,  or  rather  the  miBBtatement,  of  the  case,  and 
the  reply  in  your  own  hands, 

Writerjd  like  my  critics  very  well  illustrate  what  I  intended  by 
"dogmatic  extreraea."      I  spoke  of   "haze"  or  indefiniteness  as  a 
characteristic  of  Christian  dogma.     I  meant  what  I  said — that  iliviuej 
verities  are  beyond  the  full  grasp  of  human  intelligence  ;  that  let  asl 
look  at  them  as  steadily  as  we  can,  we  yet  only  see  them  as  "  througkj 
a  glass  darkly  ;'*  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  partly  lie  beyond  our| 
clear  sight  and  comprehension.*     Can  there  be  any  doubt  of  thU! 
Is  it  not  a  saying  so  common  as  to  be  a  commonplace  ?    And  yet  it  is 
either  so  nnintelligibie  or  so  mistaken  by  my  critics  that  I  am  m^de 
to  say  over  and  over  again  tliat  Divine  truths  are  partly  true  and 
partly  false,     I  am  tossed  from  one  horn  of  the  dilemma  to  anotlierj 
Is  then  an  object  imperfectly  seen  falsely  seen  ?     Is  a  truth  imp 
feetly  uttered  a  falsehood  ?    Does  not  the  falsehood  only  arise  wbe 
we  insist  on  regarding  the  imperfectly  seen  object  as  seen  in  all  iti 
parts,  or  the  imperfectly  uttered  tmth  as  completely  kno\vn  1   SorelyJ 
so  long  as  we  continue  in  tliis  mortal  state  we  can  only  "  know 
pai-t/'    We  can  never  have  an  adequate  conception  of  the  Divioa 
Our  dogmas,  therefore,  can  never  fully  express  it.     They  bring 
near  to  us,  and  help  us  to  understand  it,  and  so  every  reverent 
will  regard  them  with  reverence  and  learn  from  them  with  humilityj 
But  so  to  nse  dogmas  as  to  silence  thought,  to  turn  them  either  iat 
absolute   equivalents  of  the   Divine   or   summarily  to   reject  then 
ns   mere    human    inventions,    or   ''scholastic    phrases    repfesentiii| 
nothing  at  all  except  antiquated  metaphysics,"  this  is  Dogmatism- 
the  dogmatism  of  the  bigot  on  the  one  hand,  the  dogmatism  of  th 
sciolist  on  the   other.      The   dogmatist  is  the  man  who   knows 
once  what  is  true  and  what  is  false  about  everything.     He  will  alioK 
for  no   nuitmces  of  thought,  or  uncertainties  of  inference,  or 
ploKities   of  meaning — in   a    word,  for  no  modesties  of  st 
He  must  have  all  in  "black  and  white.'*  line  upon  line,  in  L  ._„     1 1 
hardened  logic.     He  must  have  question  and  answer,  and  you  are 
a  poor  creature  il'  you  cannot  answer  as  glibly  a,s  he  can  question  < 
the  most  sacred  topics.     Who  does  not  know,  who  has  any  insight  i 
all,  how  unsuited  such  a  cast  of  mind  is  to  the  apprehension  of 
deepest  thoughts  of  religion,  and  how  ignorautly  it  misreads  tha 

*  The  very  expression  "lia»e,**  sefcms  to  hare  been  issed  by  th©  preaent  Baudl 
Lecturer,  I>r.   Crawford,  in    Bpeoking   of   the    **  mysterioiiB    doctrmes    of    Chrisi^l 
tUnity,   the  Tnnity,   tho  IncaniAtion,  And    the  Atonement/"    dndi  doctrinM  u 
these — he  U  represented  as  tmly  saying' — are  beyond  our  foU  knowledge  **  as  moeh 
from  our  Umited  meana  of  acciuaiiitanoe  with  them  aa  oiur  mental  incftpadtx  ^ 
compreliend  tk^m*'^Mdinhurgh  Courant,  March  2, 187i. 
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tnie  history  of  relij^oas  ideas?  There  was  a  time  when  it  was 
customary  to  put  ChristiaDity  on  its  trial  as  a  claimant  at  the  bar, 
and  give  sentence  after  cross  questioninor  of  the  Old  Bailey  kind,  but 
I  bad  thought  it  now  generally  admitted  that  this  was  not  the  best 
method  of  reaching  the  truth  as  to  the  origin  of  a  great  spiritual 
movement,  or  of  sifting  the  raarvellons  combination  of  facts  and 
ideas  out  of  which  it  has  sprung. 


II. 


But  the  further  C[uestion  deserves  attention  by  itself — Is  Chris- 
tianity necessarily  dogmatic,  and  unsectarian  Christianity  a  mere 
misnomer — words  without  meaning  i  This  question  possesses  an 
interest  far  beyond  our  present  controversy,  and  enters,  indeetU 
vitally  into  many  of  our  present  modes  of  thought,  pohtical  and 
educational,  as  well  as  religions.  It  has  become  a  favourite  style  of 
argument  with  certain  theorists  here  as  elsewhere,  standing  at  extreme 
points  and  stretching  forth  their  hands  to  each  other  in  a  strange  fellow- 
ship, that  religion  is  nothing  unless  embodied  in  some  sectarian  creed, 
and  enforced  by  some  sectarian  authority.  The  Catholic  and  the 
Secularist,  the  Traditionalist  and  the  Indifferentist — the  men  who 
believe  everj'thing  taught  by  their  clergy,  and  the  men  who  believe 
nothing — are  here  agreed.  Alike  they  scout  the  idea  of  religion  being 
anything  beyond  what  the  churches  teacli,  or  the  catechismK 
systematize.  It  is  remarkable  how  the  advance  of  what  men  continue 
to  call  Liberalism  should  have  landed  ns  ODce  more  on  the  verge  of  the 
old  falsehood  of  a  priestly  caste  whose  special  business  is  supposed  to 
be  religion,  and  in  whose  hands  it  is  thought  best  to  leave  it.  For 
who  knows  what  it  is  out  of  their  hands  ?  Unless  they  give  it  form 
and  colour,  we  are  told  that  it  has  neither  tangibility  nor  effect.  The 
right  thing,  therefore,  is  for  the  political  life  of  the  nation  to  clear  itself 
of  thi^  troublesome  qu^mtity,  and  leave  the  sects  to  wrangle  over  it, 
and  make  use  of  it  in  their  own  way.  And  so  the  Secularist  helps  the 
Dogmatist,  and  despair  or  indifference  about  any  truth  in  religion 
tends  to  commit  it  to  the  custody  of  those  who  make  a  profession  of 
it,  and  who  are  necessarily  more  occupied  with  the  success  of  their 
own  views  than  with  any  investigation  into  its  truth  or  purity.  This 
may  be  a  necessary^  development  of  modern  society.  In  any  case 
its  gravity  should  be  fairly  seen  and  acknowledged. 

The  truly  Protestant,  and  I  think  the  truly. liberal  idea — recognized 
as  such  till  recently — has  been  that  rehgion  was  a  grave  reality  in  our 
private  and  pubHc  life.  Our  Vjest  thinkers  looked  upon  it  as  some- 
thing embodied  in  creeds  no  doubt,  and  for  the  teaching  of  which  it 
was  well  to  have  a  body  of  men  professionally  cultured  ;  but  as  some- 
thing also  higher  and  mor»  original  than  any  creeds,  and  which  any 
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man  might  learn  for  himself,  especially  in  the  pages  of  the  Ne 

Testament.  They  held  it  to  be  the  husiness  of  every  man  lu  be  ab 
to  give  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  was  in  him.  and  to  search 
Scriptures  whether  these  tilings  were  so  which  were  told  him  by  his 
teachers.  Synods  or  councils,  creeds  or  catechisms,  were  acknowleilgej 
for  what  they  were  worth,  but  nothing  more.  They  were  **  not  to  1 
made  the  rule  of  faith  or  practice,  but  to  be  used  as  an  help  in  both 
I  quote  from  that  venerable  document  which  my  Southern  critic^s  \ 
mind  me  that  I  have  subscribed,  and  which  is  to  them  somethij 
dreadful  I  fear  in  proportion  to  their  ignorance  of  it,  Inten 
dogniatic  as  tbe  Westminster  Di\ines  were — and  I  have  so  often  i 
what  I  think  of  them  in  this  respect,  that  I  need  not  repeat  it  Ijer 
they  would  have  been  astonished  at  the  modem  "  liberal  '*  ide%  1 
religion  was  a  thing  only  of  creeds  or  catechisms,  and  as  «nd 
to  be  banished  from  our  common  national  life,  to  the  keeping  of  th 
clergy.  Few  men  understood  better  than  they  what  dog:mas  were, 
or  Dogmatic  Christianity  ;  but  with  all  their  dogmatism  none  wouli| 
have  resented  more  than  they  the  thought  that  Christianity  wa.s 
something  more— something  higher — than  their  dogmatic  system  p 
in  other  words,  that  there  waa  not  a  religion  of  the  New  Testame 
independently  of  the  creeds  or  summaries  of  dogma  which  men  ha? 
made  out  of  it,  They  were  far  too  good  Protestants  to  be  dogfilktists  i 
this  sense.  They  wouhl  have  held — the  wisest  of  them  certainly— no 
less  clearly  than  Charles  Dickens, — the  opinion  expressed  by  him  j 
his  remarkable  will  in  reference  to  his  children,  that  they  shoul 
"humbly  try  to  guide  themselves  by  the  teaching  of  the  New  Te* 
tament  in  its  hroad  spirit,  and  to  put  no  faith  in  any  man's  m\xm% 
construction  of  its  letter  here  or  there."* 

But  the  religion  of  tlic  New  Testament,  my  critics  may  say,  is  suffi-j 
ciently  dogmatic.    No  doubt  it  is  so  in  their  sense.    It  afliruis  certain 
facts  and  makes  many  statements  bearing  upon  belief  and  conduct: 
beyond  all  question,  and  if  you  chose  to  apply  the  term  dc^ma  ta 
the  an ncHin cements  of  the  Apostolic  teaching,  I  have  only  to  sayl 
again  that  it  is  no  business  of  mine.     I  did  not  use  the  expression  I 
in  that  sense,  nor  would  I  think  of  doing  so.     The  Apostolic  teach-] 
ing  is  in  the  highest  sense  authoritative,  but  it  is  not  theological   It  is] 
popular  and  not  formal  or  systematic,  t    It  lies  before  the  reader  hero  I 
and  there  without  order  or  concatenation — in  solution  I  might  say, 
Jfcpplying  the  very  language  used  disparagingly  Ijy  one  of  my  critics— 
and  not  in  solid  blocks.     And  just  because  it  does  so  theologians  have  j 
made  dogmas   and   dogmatic   systems   out   of  it.     The   bistoty  of  j 
Christian  theology  is  the  history  of  those  systems — the  gmdual  cro- 1 
lution  of  what  are  distinctively  known  as  Christian  dogmas.     It  may 
be  possible  for  the  mind  that  looks  at  the  outside  of  religion  and  rc- 

♦  "  Foeter*B  Life/*  vqI,  iii.,  Appendix,  p,  817* 

1"  What  Theologians  call  n^pvytui  rather  tlum  8^/io. 
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^gaids  it  mainly  as  a  jx^werful  police-force  to  keep  men  in  order,  witii 
a  dark  cell  below  for  the  permauently  refractory,  to  ignore  all  this 
intellectual  growth  of  religious  thought,  and*  to  confound  the  seed 
with  its  development.*  The  police  view  of  religion  is  a  quite  in- 
telligible view,  and  ha^  its  value  for  morals  and  society.  But  it  i» 
not  the  highest  view,  nor  is  it  that  which  the  theological  teacher  can « 
be  expected  to  take.  It  is  his  business  to  look  at  many  sides  of  the* 
subject,  and  above  all  to  get  inside  of  it,  if  he  can,  and  trace  what  is 
essential  in  it  from  what  is  accidental,  what  is  derivative  from  what 
is  original,  what  is  a  true  development  from  what  may  be  a  false. 
He  may  start  from  what  my  critict  contemptuously  calls,  **  an  accre- 
tion of  religious  tradition/'  I  would  rather  say, — from  some  fixed 
point  in  the  development  of  religious  thought.  He  can  no  more  help 
doing  this  than  he  can  help  being  a  fixed  point  himself  But  so  far 
from  proceeding  to  explain  away  and  still  less  to  treat  w^th  dis- 
respect the  ideas  with  which  he  stalls,  his  true  and  only  aim  is  to 
explain  ih^ra — to  make  them  intelligihle  as  parts  of  a  great  specu- 
lative and  historic  whole  on  which  many  minds  have  exercised  them- 
selves from  the  beginning.  This  may  or  may  not  be  a  worthy  aim  in 
these  days  of  enlightened  and  strong  opinions,  but  it  is  surely  not  ai 
dishonourable  one.  There  is  no  wickedness  in  it  so  far  as  I  can  see. 
And  yet  the  language  of  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette  and  the  Satwrdu}/ 
Review  leave  an  impression  as  if  it  were  of  very  doubtful  morality. 
It  is  described  as  a  process  of  ''creeping  out"  of  the  true  character 
of  the  Christian  religion — of  "  intellectually  creeping  through  the 
key-hole,"  i  whatever  tliat  may  mean.  '*It  cuts  at  the  root  of  all 
religious  systems,  for  it  miscalculates  or  ignores  the  religious  element 
in  human  nature."^ 

It  would  be  hardly  possible  I  think  to  find  so  raucii  aiTogance  ami 
narrowness  combined  save  in  a  certain  class  of  English  writers. 
Whatever  is  unfamiliar  to  theii-  modes  of  thouglit,  although  it  may  be  I 
on  subJL'cts  of  which  they  have  made  no  special  study,  they  regard 
with  contempt.  Especially  they  are  impatient  of  any  scientific  treat- 
mt?nt  lif  religion,  as  if  this  were  mere  Germanism  or  nonsense.  Religion  I 
is  gmxl  as  a  thing  of  the  Prayer-book  or  the  Parish— as  a  tradition 
or  a  social  interest  It  is  true  in  their  sense  of  it,  or  false  But  to 
tiim  it  into  a  scientific  study,  or  to  endeavoiu*  to  estimate  the  value 
of  its  ideas  as  a  gi'cat  branch  of  knowledge,  is  absurd.     Christianity 

*  To  treat  Chriitianity  in  thi^  miuiner,  s^ya  one  of  Uie  mont  distin^uifihed  of  the 
modem  Dutcluli vines,  **  is  as  illor^icalas  it  would  be  to  pass  a  j udgmeiit  upon  tlie  pliiio- 
sophy  of  Plato,  fonnded  not  upon  Plata  himself,  and  liia  anthentLc  writing's,  but  n]x>n 
the  later  Neoplatonmm,  or  to  gauge  the  words  of  Aristotle  by  the  conception  of  h"a 
meaning  current  in  tbe  Middle  Ages." — Scholten  upfjn  Strauss  and  Christianity, 
"Theolo^cal  Review,'*  1373,  p,20L 

t  Pail  Mall  Gazttk,  Januaiy  8. 
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iti  what  they  have  been  accustomed  to  think  it— or  nothing.  The 
popular  Creed  is  their  embodiment  of  the  *'  religious  element  in  human 
nature/*  and  to  lift  the  vi.sioii  any  higher  is  to  "ignore  or  miscalcu- 
late*' this  element.  To  other  minds  it  seems  .stnmge  beyond 
measure  how  any  attempt  to  explain  the  growth  of  religious  systems 
or  to  indicate  how  the  mixed  factors  of  Divine  Revelation  and 
human  thought  have  combined  to  form  them,  shovdd  be  esteemed 
derogatory  to  religion  or  in  any  sense  hostile  to  it.  It  is  the  very 
strength  of  the  religious  element  moving  human  history  from  the 
commencement  which  the  study  of  these  systems  reveals.  No  man 
can  calculate  so  nicely  the  force  of  this  element,  or  for  the  most  port 
prize  it  so  justly  as  the  student  of  reHgious  dogma.  Just  because  he 
is  not  a  slave  to  any  single  formorexpressionof  the  religious  principle 
— but  the  Student  of  all,  he  appreciate^s  its  true  power  and  proportions. 
He  learns  to  reverence  religion  all  the  more  that  he  does  not  con- 
found it  with  any  of  its  intellectual  developments,  or  accept  it  as  a 
mere  master  of  sentences.  A  religion  which  bows  before  authority 
because  it  is  authority,  which  asserts  its  divine  origin  mainly  by 
brow-beating  human  reason  and  holding  in  chains  human  passion,  is 
after  all  an  ignoble  religion,  as  unUke  Christianity  as  it  can  well  be. 
True  religion,  on  the  contrary,  as  Benjamin  Whichcote  says  in  his 
remarkable  Aphorisms,  **  is  intelligible,  rational,  and  accountable — 
not  a  buiihen,  but  a  privilege.  *  .  There  is  nothing  so  intrinsically 
rational  as  religion.  *  .  The  more  fiilse  any  «'tnc  is  in  his  religion 
►  the  more  fierce  (tlie  more  dograatic)  in  maintaining  it — the  more 
mistaken,  ike  more  imj)OsingJ' 

It  is,  indeed,  a  sad  pass  to  which  modern  thought  would  bring  us, 
that  we  cannot  have  reli^rion  without  Sectarianism — **  Unsectarian 
means  XJuchristian."  Does  it  ?  Yes,  peiliaps,  to  the  man  who  knows 
Cliristianity  only  by  its  restrictive  embodiments — in  whose  inner 
thought  its  sweet  reasonableness  has  not  been  revealed,  nor  its  power 
blossomed  into  the  excclletit  fruitfulness  of  all  his  natural  faculties. 
But  "those  that  are  acquainted  with  the  power  of  it/*  says  John  Smitl, 
''find  it  to  be  altogether  sweet  and  amiable'' — "and  they  that  live  mofit 
in  the  exercise  of  it  shall  find  their  reason  most  enlaiged/*  I  make 
hold  to  say  that  not  only  is  Christianity  not  Sectarian,  in  the  common 
and  well  imderstood  acceptation  of  the  term,  but  that  Sectarianism 
only  exists  in  so  far  as  our  popular  Christianity  falk  short  of  its  divine 
ideal  If  men  only  cared  for  Christian  truth  as  much  as  for  their 
own  opinions  about  it, — accepted  often  without  either  insight  or  exami- 
nation,— Sectarianism  would  rapidly  abate  and  a  genuine  Catholicity 
take  its  place.  It  is  the  absence  of  vital  Christian  faith,  and  not 
its  presence,  that  makes  Sectarianism*  The  less  Christian  men  are,  ia 
other  words — tlie  less  they  have  of  that  mind  which  was  in  Him  whom 
they  call  Master, —  the  more  *' imposing,"  dogmatic,  and  Sectarian  they 
become.     I  am,  of  course,  using  "  Sect  **  and  "  Sectarianism  "  in  their 
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ordinary  sense  as  distmguisbing  partiua  and  party-objects  wiUiin  the 
Christian  Church.  It  is  p:»ssible  that  in  the  laaguage  of  ''free- 
thinking  and  plain-speaking*'  Christians  themselves  are  considered 
a  Sect  ill  contradistinction  to  MahomraedanH,  or  Buddhists,  or  Free- 
thinkers. In  this  unwonted  sense  Christianity  may  no  doubt  bt* 
called  Sectarian,  just  as  the  belief  in  a  Personal  God  is  called  a 
Christian  dogma,  I  might  say  much  of  such  an  abuse  of  langua^'e. 
and  show  how  far  it  misrepresents  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity. 
But  it  is  needless  here  or  anywhere  to  fight  over  words.  With  the 
man  who  speaks  of  Christianity  in  its  essential  and  original  concep- 
tion'— in  other  words  of  the  Christianity  of  Christ — as  Sectarian,  1 
have  no  occasion  to  argue.  His  thouglits  move  in  a  different  plane, 
and  his  language  is  of  a  different  fashion  from  mine — ^that  is  all.  It  is 
only  because  his  language  covers  a  well  understood  meaning  which  is 
grossly  misleading,  and  characterizes  Christianity  not  only  wrongly, 
which  LQ  any  case  I  tlnnk  it  does,  but  miscliievously — that  it  appeiits 
to  me  worthy  of  attention-  Sectarianism,  in  common  English  speech » 
is  the  base  stamp  of  party  divisions  wdthin  the  Church — each  division 
with  its  own  set  of  dogmas  striving  for  the  master}^ ;  and  the  evident 
intention  of  many  writers  at  present  is  to  maintain  that  Christianity 
and  its  teaching  is  necessarily  hound  up  with  the  inculcation  of  one  set 
or  another  of  these  dogmas — that  it  has  no  meaning  apart  from  tliem. 
With  all  my  soul  I  beheve  that  it  has,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  teach 
the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament  without  any  formal  tljeology, 
and  still  more  without  any  Sectarian  dogmatism.  To  maintain  the 
contrary  appears  to  me  a  vulgar  and  pernicious  error,  inconsistent 
both  with  facts  and  with  the  true  character  of  Christian  Theolog}^ 

Long  before  Christian  Theology  took  its  rise  in  the  schools  of 
Alexandria,  or  its  primary  dogma  was  formulated  in  the  Nioeue 
symbol,  Cliristianity  not  only  existed,  but  was  more  of  a  living  power 
than  it  has  been  ever  since.  Its  dogmas  then  lay  in  that  very  statx> 
of  "  solution ''  which  has  been  spoken  of  with  so  much  contempt. 
They  had  not  been  worked  into  a  ** definite  creed*'  universally 
accepted.  This  has  been  the  peculiar  business  of  Theology,  and 
is  something  quite  distinct  from  the  original  simplicity  that  it*  in 
Christ.  The  one  is  the  product  of  the  intellect  seeking  after  worthy 
definitions  of  the  Divine — ^an  inevitable  task  impcjsed  both  by  the 
development  of  Christian  thought  and  the  riseof  anti-Cliristian  error. 
The  other  is  tlie  fruit  of  faith,  the  life  within  the  soul  cleaving  to  a 
higher  Life  and  a  Perfect  Sacrifice,  even  where  knowledge  is  obscure 
and  dogma  lacking.  To  auy  one  who  has  studied  closely  thu  origin 
of  Christianity,  the  idea  of  associating  it  witli  a  d<*finite  Creed,  in 
any  such  sense  as  we  now  know  creeds — especially  as  the  secret  of 
its  strength — is  singularly  absurd.  Was  the  Jewish  Church, — the 
Church  of  St.  James, — with  all  i\m  creed-deficiencies,  le«»  really 
Cluistian   than  the   Churches   of  St.  Paul   or  St.  John.    It   was 
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less  perfectly  Cliristian  we  may  admit,  because  it  stood  on  a 
lower  stage  of  development — ►and  its  members  sought  to  oombine 
their  old  ordinances  with  their  new  faith.  But  were  the  hearts 
of  these  Jewish  Christians  less  really  given  to  Christ,  or  their 
devotion  to  His  cause  less  intense,  or  their  sufferings  for  His  sake  | 
less  willing  and  triimiphant.  There  Is  no  reason  for  thinking  so; 
and  if  it  be  true  that  the  early  Jewish  communities  sunk  out  of 
sight  and  pcri.shed  in  the  Catholic  growth  of  the  Church,  this  was 
just  because  they  turned  their  imperfect  knowledge  into  dogma,  and 
refused  to  advance.  They  became  dogmatists — as  so  many  churches 
have  done  since — without  the  capacity  of  Catholic  thought  or  the 
patience  of  Divine  anticipation.  But  faith  in  Christ  Himself,  and 
not  dogma,  was  their  creative  origiu,  ancl  the  creative  origin  of  the 
Church  as  a  whole  :  love,  and  not  knowledge,  w^as  its  inspiring  antl 
conquering  impulse.  Dogma  is  the  after-growth,  and  not  the 
moving  spring  of  the  Christian  spirit.  And  dogmatic  Cliristianity 
is  the  Christianity  of  the  Schools,  and  not  that  Gospel  which  is 
"  the  power  of  God/' 


m. 


I  have  exhausted  my  space,  otherwise  I  should  like  to  say  some- 
thing more  of  the  tinhnim  of  this  cry  for  dogma  in  certain 
quarters,  and  this  disparagement  of  any  attempt  to  distinguish 
Christianity  from  the  dogmatic  systems  into  w^iich  it  has  grown. 
None  who  reads  below  the  lines,  however  slightly,  can  doubt  whence 
the  cry  comes.  It  is  the  mere  echo  in  this  country  of  the 
voice  of  Strauss.  This  is  the  good  we  ai*e  told  tliat  Strauss  has 
done.  He  has  *'  unmasked  a  host  of  shams,  if  he  has  put  notliing 
better  in  their  jilace,  and  has  made  the  elaborate,  however  uncoo- 
scious  subterfuges  of  such  teachers  as  Semler,  Schleiermacher,  and 
PatduH-'  (the  combination  is  exquisite  to  any  one  who  knows  even 
the  rudiments  of  German  theology)  "  for  ever  impossible  in  the 
future/'  Nothing  is  so  obtioxions  to  this  school  as  the  attempt  to 
understand  Christianity,  to  trace  it  through  all  its  dogmatic  folds  to 
its  original,  and  so  to  bring  it  as  a  spiritual  movement  into  intelligible 
relation  with  the  general  movement  of  liumau  thought  and  life. 
This,  the  great  task  ot  Modern  Tiieoiogy  from  the  time  of  Sddeier* 
macher,  is  denounced  as  a  mere  dream  or  impostm-e.  Strauss  never 
ceased  to  inveigh  against  it.  Scldeiermacher  and  Neander  became 
W'ith  him  special  names  of  opprobrium,  and  his  auger  continued  to 
gi^ow  with  the  neglect  of  his  own  labours  and  the  success  of  the  greflt 
school  of  Christiau  Science  whicli  the>e  names  represent,  NoUiijig 
is  so  provoking  to  a  school  of  mere  negation  as  a  new  growth  of 
Christiau  thought^  a  new  testimony  to  the  etemally  living  power  of 
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that  Christianity  which  they  have  pronounced  dead  long  since  and 
only  fit  to  be  buried  out  of  sight.  A  Strauss  always  and  necessarily 
hates  a  Neander — and  the  two  forces  cannot  be  better  incarnated  than 
in  those  two  great  names  now  both  become  historical.  In  a  future 
paper  I  may  ventm-e  to  draw  out  the  contrast  betwixt  them,  and  to 
vindicate  more  fully  the  function  of  scientific  inquiry  in  Theology,  as 
the  only  tnie  antidote  to  Superstition  on  the  one  side,  and  Unbelief 
on  the  other. 

John  Tui.loch. 


:mr.  brownings  place  in  literature. 


No  TrViiter  has  aroused  in  his  own  time  and  within  his  own  sphere 
a  raoi'e  positive  interest  tlian  Mr.  Browniug.  He  has  been 
sincerely  loved  and  cordially  disUked,  For  many  persons,  both  men 
and  women,  his  works  have  possessed  the  support,  the  sympathy,  and 
the  suggest iveness  of  a  secular  Gospel  ;  wliilst  with  others  they 
have  become  a  bye-word  for  ambiguousness  of  thought  and  eccen* 
tricity  of  expression.  He  has  been  abundantly  reviewed  in  each 
isolated  pc^em ;  isolated  aspects  of  his  genius  have  been  strongly 
appreciated  and  even  subtly  defined ;  nevertheless,  he  has  been 
writing  for  forty  years,  and  the  public  are  more  than  ever  at  issue 
concerning  the  fundamental  conditions  of  his  creative  life;  the 
question  is  more  than  ever  undecided  whether  he  is  what  he  profe^di 
to  be,  a  poet,  whose  nattiral  expression  is  verse,  or  what  many  belie?e 
him  to  bo — a  deep,  subtle,  and  imaginative  thinker,  ivho  has  chosen 
to  wxite  in  verse. 

The  fact  is,  perhaps,  less  strange  than  it  appears.  Either  apioion 
may  be  supported  by  reference  to  his  wTitings ;  whether  either  is 
absolutely  true  can  only  be  discovered  through  a  complete  survey  of 
them ;  and  a  survey  complete  enough  for  such  a  purpose  is  by  do 
means  easily  obtained.  Mr*  Browning's  collective  writings  are  not  too 
voluminous  to  be  read,  but  their  substance  is  too  solid  to  be  com- 
pressed into  a  written  review,  and  ^vith  all  its  variety,  too  uniform 
for  the  species  of  classification  by  which  reviewing  is  generally 
assisted.  As  a  poet,  he  has  had  no  visible  growth ;  he  displays  no  din- 
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sions  into  youth,  manhood,  and  age  ;  no  phases  particularly  marked 
by  the  predominance  of  an  aim,  a  manner,  or  a  conviction.  His 
genius  is  supposed  to  have  reached  its  zonith  in  "  The  Ring  and  the 
Book/'  because  nothing  he  has  written  before  or  since  has  afforded  so 
lai^e  an  illustration  of  it,  but  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  his 
writing  it  when  he  did,  instead  of  before  or  afterwards,  was  due  to 
anything  but  its  external  cause  ;  and  we  might  reverse  the  positions 
of  **  Paracelsus  **  and  "  Fifine  at  the  Fair,"  his  first  known  and  hLs 
latest  original  wort,  without  disturbing  any  preconceived  judgment 
of  promise  in  the  one  or  finality  in  the  other.  In  their  actual  rela* 
lion,  each  appeal*  in  its  right  place.  We  see  in  "  Paracelsus  "  the 
idealism  of  a  young  and  lofty  inteUigeuce ;  in  "Fifioe'*  the  eemi- 
materiai  philosoph)^  which  comes  of  prolonged  contact  with  life ;  but 
if  "Fifine'*  had  been  wTitten  when  itJ5  author  w^as  twenty-two,  it 
would  have  seemed  full  of  the  sophistry  of  a  youthful  spirit,  dazzled 
by  the  variety  of  life,  and  striding  to  combine  incompatible  enjoy- 
-  ments  and  to  reconcile  incompatible  feelings.  And  if  '^  Paracelsus  '* 
were  published  now,  we  should  hail  in  it  the  final  utterance  of  a 
mind  wearied  by  its  own  eccentricities  and  giving  in  its  solemn 
adherence  to  the  tirne-lionoured  methods  of  human  labour  and 
human  love.  *' Fifine  at  the  Fair"  exhibits  one  sign  of  a  riper 
genius  in  the  tone  of  satire  which  does  *not  spare  even  itself;  but 
*'  Paracelsus  "  bears  a  stiU  fuller  stamp  of  matiu-ity  in  its  complete 
refinement  of  imagery  and  expression.  It  shows  the  touch  of  a 
master  hand. 

We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  during  Mr,  Browning's  long  literary 
career  the  manner  of  Ids  inspiration  has  undergone  no  change.  It 
has  changed  so  far,  that  if  we  compare  the  first  twenty  years 
with  the  last  w^e  shall  find  emotion  predominant  in  the  one  period 
and  reflection  in  the  other;  but  retlection  is  considered  to  have 
acquired  a  morbid  development  in  "Sordello"  and  flashes  of  intense 
feeling  occur  even  in  the  coldest  of  his  later  works.  The  change  lias 
been  too  gnulual  to  draw  a  boundary  line  across  any  moment  of  his 
life;  and  though  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  a  change  so 
gradual  should  bo  permant^nt,  there  is  something  in  Mr.  Browning's 
nature  that  prevents  our  feeling  it  as  such.  It  appears  too  restless 
to  ci7stallize. 

To  exist  thus  as  a  haunting  presence  in  the  literary  world,  never 
old  and  never  young;  always  distinctly  seK- assert ing^  never  thoroughly 
defined,  is  to  possess  the  prestige  of  mystery  which  Mr.  Browning  is 
by  some  persons  wrongly  supposed  to  covet;  and  it  is  precisely 
because  we  believe  that  he  does  not  covet  it,  that  his  mysteriousness 
lies  in  no  intentional  involvement  of  his  thoughts,  but  in  the  com- 
plex individuality  which  is  probably,  though  in  a  different  way,  as 
mysterious  to  him  as  to  us,  that  sve  do  not  think  his  literary  reputa- 
tion has  much  to  gain  by  any  possible  solution  of  it.     To  those  for 
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whom  he  is  a  poet,  ho  appeals  in  the  manner  of  "deep  calUng  irnto 
deep "  in  that  infinito  sense  of  sympathetic  existence  which 
needs  no  explaining ;  to  those  for  whom  he  is  not,  his  mode  of  self- 
nianifestatioii  will  remain  uninteresting  or  obnoxious,  whateirer  itfi 
principles  may  be.  But  every  writer  has  a  cert<ain  number  of 
responsible  critics  whose  function  is  not  merely  to  endorse  such  im- 
pressions, but  to  determine  their  causes  and  in  some  meajsure  to 
judge  them.  No  true  critic  can  dispense  witli  all  knowledge  of  the 
genesis  of  the  ideas  which  he  is  called  upon  to  judge ;  and  Mr. 
Browning's  critics  can  be  true  neither  to  themselves  nor  to  him  till 
they  have  taken  the  evidence  of  his  collective  works  on  this  one 
great  question  of  what  he  is  and  what  he  has  striven  to  do.  We 
think  that,  if  rightly  questioned,  their  answer  will  be  unequivocal 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Brown ing*s  genius  had  no  perceptible 
gl*owth,  because  it  was  lull-grown  when  first  presented  to  the  world. 
This  does  not  imply  that  it  had  no  period  of  manifest  becoming;  and 
there  is  evidence  of  such  a  phase  in  a  fragment  called  ^'  Pauline," 
which  became  known  much  later  than  his  other  works,  but  in  the 
last  edition  of  them  occupies  its  proper  place  at  the  beginning.  The 
diflerence  of  manner  and  conception  which  divides  it  from  "  Para- 
celsus *'  gives  the  rate  of  the  progress  which  carried  him  in  three 
years  from  the  one  to  the  other,  w*hilst  the  comparative  crudeness  of 
the  earlier  poem  affords  a  curious  insight  into  the  yet  seething 
elements  of  that  almost  colossal  power.  We  cannot  judge  how  far 
"  Pauline  "  was  a  deliberate  product  of  the  author's  imagination 
or  a  spontaneous  overflowing  of  poetic  feeling;  but  this  does  not 
atfect  its  relation  to  liis  other  creations  of  an  equally  esoteric  kind, 
and  in  thought,  though  not  in  expression,  it  is  essentially  a  youthful 
work.  It  is  the  half-delirious  self-revealing  of  a  soul  maddened  by 
continued  introspection,  by  the  in-epressible  craving  to  extend  its 
sphere  of  consciousness,  and  by  the  monstrosities  of  subjective  expe- 
rience in  which  this  self-magnifying  and  self-dtstorting  action  has 
involved  it.  The  sufferer  tclis  his  story  to  a  woman  who  lovers  him» 
and  to  whom  he  has  been  always  more  or  less  worthily  attached  ;  nnd 
ends  by  gently  raving  himself  into  a  rest  which  is  represented  as 
premonitoiy  of  death,  and  in  which  the  image  of  a  perfect  human 
love  rises  amidst  the  tumult  of  the  di.sordered  bmin,  transfusing  ita 
chaotic  emotions  into  one  soft  harmony  of  hfe  and  hope.  The  samei 
fundamental  idea  recurs  in  '*  Paracelsus,"  but  in  a  more  subdued  i 
infinitely  more  objective  form.  We  find  there  the  same  consciousne 
of  intellectual  power,  but  with  a  stronger  sense  of  responsibility? 
the  same  re.stlcss  ambition,  but  directed  towards  a  more  definite  and 
more  unselfish  end.  There  is  also  the  same  acceptance  of  love  as 
the  one  saving  reality  of  life,  but  the  earthly  adorer  of  Pauline  haa 
Itecome  the  exponent  of  the  heaven-born,  universal  love ;  and  we 
shall  see  in  one  of  Mr.  Browning's  more  recent  poems  how  the  final 
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expression  of  these  two  modes  of  feeling  may  be  imagiuatively 
resolved  into  one.  ** Pauline"  is  sti*ongly  distinguished  from  its 
author's  sahsoquent  works  by  an  excessive  bixuriance  of  imagery, 
eraployedj  not  as  the  illustration  of  a  distinct  idea,  but  as  the  spon* 
taneous  embodiment  of  a  complex  and  intense  emotion.  It  resembles 
them  ia  it^  very  delicate  and  powerful  rendering  of  the  passion  of 
Love.  One  passage  especially  breatheti  a  pertect  aroma  of  tender- 
ness:— 


■  I  am  very  weak, 


But  what  I  would  e3tpre83  is,~Leave  me  noti> 
Still  %ii  bjr  me  with  beating  breast  and  hair 
Looaened,  be  watching  earnest  by  my  aide, 
Turnings  my  books  or  kissing  me  when  I 
Xiook  up— like  summer  wind  J    Bo  still  to  me 
A  key  to  music  a  mystery  when  mind  fails — 
A  reason^  a  sclation,  and  a  cluo  ! '' 


The  one  quality  of  llr.  Browning  s  intellectual  nature  which  is  at 
present  most  universally  recognized  is  its  casuistry — ^his  disposition 

allow  an  excessive  weight  to  the  incidental  conditions  of  human 

tion,  and  consequently  to  employ  sliding  scales  in  the  measurement 

f  it    The  most  remarkable  evidence  of  this  quality,  supplied  by  Ms 

later  works,  is  to  be  found  in  "Prince  Hohenstiel-Schwangau  "     It  is 

displayed  with  more  audacity  in  *'  Fifine  at  the  Fair,"  with  larger 

,d  more  sustained  effect  in  " The  Eing  and  the  Book/*  But  "Fifine 
at  the  Fair,"  though  %'ery  subjective  in  treatment,  verges  too  much 
on  the  grotesque  to  he  accepted  as  a  genuine  reflection  of  the  author's 
mind ;  and  "  The  Ring  and  the  Book  "  represents  him  as  a  pleader, 
but  at  the  same  time  as  a  judge.  It  describes  the  case  under  discus- 
sion from  every  possible  point  of  view,  but  does  not  describe  it  as  sub- 
ject to  any  possible  moral  doubt.  *'  Prince  Hohenstie!*Schwangau  ^* 
is  a  deliberate  attempt  on  the  author's  part  to  defend  a  cause  which 
he  knows  to  be  weak,  and  as  such  is  a  t^^ical  speeimen,  as  it  is  also  a 
favourable  one,  of  his  genius  for  special  pleading.     It  places  in  fuU 

t relief  the  love  of  opposition  which  impels  him  to  defend  the  w^eaker 
side,  and  the  love  of  faiiness  which  always  makes  him  subsume  in  the 
defence  every  argument  that  may  be  justly  advanced  against  it;  and 
it  also  exhibits  that  double-refracting  quality  of  his  mind  which  can 
convert  a  final  concession  to  the  one  side  into  an  irresistible  last 
^ord  in  favour  of  the  other.  It  is  unfortunate  that  a  slight  ambi- 
guity in  one  or  two  passages  obscures  the  drift  of  the  poem,  and 
disinclines  its  readers  for  taking  the  otherwise  small  amount  of  trouble 
required  for  its  comprehension,  for  this  supposed  soliloquy  of  the 
ex-Emperor  of  the  French  is  in  every  respect  a  striking  expression 
of  the  non-pathetic  side  of  its  author's  genius.  Both  narrative  and 
argument  have  a  coursing  rapidity  which  rather  fatigues  the  mind, 
but  they  are  vivid,  humorous,  and  picturesque,  carry  some  eerious 
VOL.   XXIII.  3  R 
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thought  in  solution,  and  leave  behind  as  their  residue  a  distinct 
draciatic  impression  of  the  easy-goiog  Bohemianism  which  they  are 
intended  to  depict  Some  objection  has  been  taken  to  the  wlm 
e?i  Bclbm  of  the  nionologae,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Lak  of 
Leicester  Square  is,  indeed,  a  violation  of  good  taste  which  could  only 
be  accepted  on  the  ground  of  entire  poetic  fitness.  But  there  is  even 
more  than  poetic  fitness^ — there  is  historic  truth  in  tliis  ideal  approxi- 
mation of  the  princely  exponent  of  hand-to-month  existence  to  its  fl 
typical  embodiment  in  the  lowest  social  form.  ™ 

The  Emperor  is  supposed  to  describe  or  imagine  the  leading  actions 
of  his  reign  under  three  different  aspects — as  they  appear  in  the 
light  of  his  own  conscience,  as  they  would  have  been  if  they  had 
conformed  to  a  general  rule  of  right,  and  as  they  must  have  appeared 
to  those  who  measured  them  by  such  a  rule.  He  begins  by  admitting 
and  defending  his  wavering  policy  as  dictated  by  the  highest  expe- 
dience ;  and  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  acts  and  motives  which 
eulogistic  historians  of  the  Thiers  and  Hugo  type  would  impute  to 
him;  opposing  to  this  ideal  version  step  by  step  the  rejected  suggestions 
of  sagacity,  which  depicts  his  actual  thoughts  and  deeds  in  the  obvious 
shallowness  of  their  temporizing  worldly  wisdom.  The  argument  i 
which  occupies  the  first  half  of  the  book  is  an  elaborate  vindication 
of  the  policy  of  leaving  things  as  they  are,  saving  only  such  improve-  I 
ment  as  implies  no  radical  change.  A  piece  of  paper  lying  close  to 
the  speaker*s  hand  supplies  him  with  an  illustration.  The  paper  has 
two  blots  upon  it,  and  he  mechanically  draws  a  line  fi'om  one  to  tie 
other ;  it  does  not  occur  to  him  to  make  a  third,  but  it  does  occur  to  , 
him  to  correct  the  two  already  made.  That  he  does  this  and  no  more 
is  typical  of  his  conduct  through  life.  He  has  not  been  gifted  with 
the  genius  that  could  create,  but  he  has  been  gifted  with  the  sober 
intelligence  which  appreciates  the  risk  of  destroying.  The  great 
renewing  changes  of  life  are  wrought  by  special  agencies  and  under 
special  conditions,  as  in  the  physical  world, 

*'  New  teeming  growtli,  snrprisea  of  atfange  life 
Imposaible  before  a  world  broke  up 
And  re-made,  order  gtiined  by  Law  destroyed. 
Not  otherwise  in  our  society 
Follow  Hlce  portents,  aU  as  absoluto 
Regeiieratioiis  ;  they  have  birth  at  rare, 
UncertaLn,  unexpected  intervals 
O'  the  world,  by  ministry  impossible 
Before  and  after  fulneiiS  of  the  days." 

And  he  is  convinced  that  the  highest  wisdom  of  a  non-inspir^ 
ruler  is  to  assist  those  who  are  subject  to  his  rule  to  live  the  life  into 
which  they  were  born,  tmstiog  to  the  deeper  laws  of  existence  to 
vindicate  good  through  evil,  and  perfection  through  imperfection. 
He  too  has  recognized  the  destroying  folly  of  sects  and  opinions; 
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but  he  has  seen  that  to  suppress  the  one  would  be  to  give  predomi- 
nance to  the  other,  and  has  thought  it  best  to  leave  truth  to  assert 
I  itself  in  the  balance  of  error ;  he  has  thought  society  best  saved  by 
I  being  left  alone.  He  too  has  had  dreams  of  a  higher  utility,  dreaoiB 
I      suggested  by  the 

'  But 


*'  — Crumbled  &rc1i,  cmslied  aquedtiotp 

Alive  with  tremoTB  in  the  ahai^gy  growth 

Of  wild-wood,  crence-sown,  that  triumphs  there. 

Imparting  exaltation  to  the  hilk  I 

Sweep  of  tho  swatha  when  only  the  winds  walk, 

And  waft  mj  words  above  the  graeaj  sea, 

Under  the  blinding"  bine  that  basks  o'er  Eonie, — 

Hear  ye  not  still —    Be  Italy  ag^ain  ?  " 


But  with  the  time  for  actioa  bad  come  a  new  sense  of  reapon- 
^ibility ;  nearer  duties  to  fulfil^  more  urgent  needs  to  satisfy ; 
mouths  craving  food,  hands  craving  work,  eyes  that  begged  only  for 
the  light  of  life — and  he  has  worked  first  for  these,  lu  this  strain 
be  continues. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  do  a  more  equal  justice  than  Mr. 
Browning  has  done  to  the  abstract  truth  of  the  case,  and  to  the 
concrete  circumstances  by  which  such  truth  might  be  suspended ; 
nor  could  anything  be  more  philosophical  than  his  appreciation  of 
the  conditional  nature  of  all  earthly  good,  and  the  firuitlessness  of 
Utopian  attempts  at  reform*  Nevertheless,  we  scarcely  ever  feel 
during  this  first  part  of  the  book  that  we  are  standing  on  quite  firm 
ground  Its  idea  of  preserv^ation  floats  between  that  intelligent 
protection  of  an  existing  social  order  which  strengthens  the  good  and 
weakens  the  evil  contained  in  it,  and  the  mere  *' laisaet'-fim'e** 
which  implies  no  judgment  on  the  present,  and  invites  the  deluge 
for  the  future  ;  and  the  speaker  nowhere  clearly  distingiiishes  the 
divine  mission  to  work  in  a  certain  groove  from  the  natural  inclina- 
tion to  do  so.  It  appeal's  to  us  that  he  defends  from  a  religious  point 
of  view  ideas  which  are  the  natural  outcome  of  an  Atheistical  philo- 
sophy ;  and  it  is  the  habit  of  thus  interiusing — confusing  we  cannot 
call  it — ^principles  which  other  minds  keep  apart,  or  in  strict  auboi'di- 
nation  to  each  other,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  Mr.  Browning's 
reasonings  upon  life.  At  the  end  of  the  book  he  drops  the  balance 
altogether  in  an  appeal,  half  plajrful,  half  pathetic,  from  the  vanity 
of  words  to  the  iiicommuDicable  essence  of  individual  truth. 

"  Bishop  Blougram's  Apology  '*  is  stdl  more  sophistical  in  tone,  and 
though  the  author  represents  it  in  his  conclusion  as  a  possible  course 
of  argument  rather  than  a  just  one,  it  leaves  a  certain  misgiving  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  he  endorses  it  It  would  not  be  necessary  to 
adduce  this  monologue  in  support  of  the  impression  conveyed  by 
that  of  "  Prince  Hohenstiel-Schwangau/'  but  that  it  derives  a  fresh 
significance  from  its  much  earlier  date,  which  proves  the  co-existence  of 

3  R  2 
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this  casuistic  mood  with  the  most  poetic  phase  of  its  author  s  imagi- 
native life. 

The  Bishop  excuses  himself  for  having  accepted  the  honours  and 
emoluments  of  a  Church  of  which  he  does  not  fully  believe  the  doc- 
trines, on  the  plea  that  disbelief  is  of  its  nature  as  hypothetical  aa 
belief,  and  that  it  must  be  not  only  wise  but  right  to  give  oneself 
both  temporally  and  spiritually  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  He  does 
not  say,  "  My  belief  is  too  negative  to  justify  me  in  renouncing  the 
power  for  good  which  I  derive  from  the  appearance  of  belief ;  or  too 
negative  to  give  me  the  courage  to  renounce  the  good  it  affords  to  my- 
self." But  he  implicitly  says,  "  I  am  thot  gifted  with  positive  opinions; 
I  arfi  gifted  with  a  positive  appreciation  of  the  refinements  of  life 
and  a  positive  desire  for  them.  I  am  clearly  violating  the  intentions 
of  Providence  if,  whilst  rejecting  a  possible  truth,  I  refuse  to  the  one 
part  of  my  nature  that  for  which  I  can  find  no  compensation  in  the 
other."  This  palpable  confusing  of  belief  with  conformity,  the  higher 
wisdom  with  common  expediency,  worldly  profit  with  spiritual  gain^ 
scarcely  provokes  discussion;  and  Mr.  Browning's  concluding  lines 
appear  at  first  sight  to  value  such  reasoning  at  its  worth ;  but  we 
cannot  overlook  the  fact  that,  while  he  has  put  sound  objections  into 
the  mouth  of  the  Bishop's  opponent,  he  considers  the  Bishop's 
nnsound  arguments  to  have  been  a  match  for  them ;  and  the  tone 
of  the  whole  discussion  implies  at  least  toleration  of  the  theoiy  that 
temporal  good  and  spiritual  gain  are  not  disparate  ideas,  but  different 
aspects  of  one  and  the  same. 

There  is  one  poetical  passage  in  this  tissue  of  sophistry,  and  one 
true  one — that  which  asserts  the  frequent  shallowness  of  religious 
unbelief : — 

''  Just  when  we  are  safest,  there's  a  sunset  touch, 
A  fanpy  from  a  flower  bell,  someone's  death, 
A  Chorus  ending  from  Euripides, — 
And  that's  enough  for  fifty  hopes  and  fears 
As  old  and  new  at  once  as  Nature's  self, 
To  rap  and  knock  and  enter  in  our  soul. 
Take  hands  and  dance  there,  a  fantastic  ring, 
Bound  the  ancient  idol  on  his  base  again, — 
The  grand  Perhaps  !  " 

The  author  takes  no  account  of  the  many  minds  in  which  the  dis- 
belief in  certain  things  has  assumed  the  positive  character  of  belief, 
but  his  lines  are  a  noble  tribute  to  the  tenacity  of  religious  associa- 
tion, even  where  regret  for  the  displaced  idol  has  no  longer  power  to 
reinstate  it. 

If  we  observe  the  variety  of  speculative  opinion  to  which  Mr. 
Browning  considers  all  questions  of  human  conduct  to  be  subject, 
together  with  the  frequent  reference  in  his  works  to  a  Supreme  Being 
in  whose  will  alone  lies  the  absolute  solution  of  such  questions,  we 
cannot  avoid  the  inference  that  the  religious  sense  is  far  stronger  in 
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him  than  the  moral  sense.  It  is  evident  at  least  that  Lis  mind 
naturally  subordinates  the  general  laws  of  moralitj  to  the  specialities 
of  circumstance,  and  to  a  feeling  of  the  distinctive  position  of 
eveiy  human  soul.  This  belief  in  a  special  and  continuous  relation 
of  the  human  and  the  divine,  or  simply  in  special  Providence,  is  the 
mainspring  of  his  religious  writings,  and  sceptic  «is  he  is,  the  material 
mysticism  of  Low  Church  Cliristianifcy  has  seldom  found  amongst  its 
own  disciples  a  more  faithful  and  earnest  exponent.  But  Christianity 
is  based  upon  a  revelation  which  lie  does  not  profess  to  acknowledge, 
and  wMlst  the  existence  and  omnipresence  of  God  are  proved  to  him 
by  the  nature  of  things,  he  recognizes  in  nature  no  distinct  expres- 
sion of  His  will.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  ib  conceive  that  to  a  mind  at 
once  so  sensuous  and  so  poetic,  so  strongly  impressed  with  the  con- 
aection  between  the  lowest  experiences  and  tlie  highest  consciousness 
of  humanity,  sanction  mil  appear  everywhere  stronger  than  prohibi- 
tion, and  the  very  belief  in  a  divine  ordaining  become,  in  some 

leasurCj  the  equal  justification  of  the  varied  possibilities  of  life, 
pHt.  Browning  considers  all  things  as  good  in  their  way.     The  more 
familiar  aspects  of  this  idea  are  illustrated  in  the  Introduction  to  ''The 

ling  and  the  Book/'  in  a  passage  which  gives  also  some  insight  into 
Ihe  natural  connection  between  the  author's  testhetic  impressions  of 
Bxistence  and  his  moral  judgments  upon  it. 

**  — —  Rather  learn  and  love 


Each  facet-fliisih  of  the  reTrolFing*  year  ! — 

Bed,  green,  and  blue  that  whirl  into  a  white. 

The  vwianoe  now»  the  eventual  nnity. 

Which  make  the  miracle.     See  it  for  yourselves 

This  man  s  act,  chang^eable  ljecau>?e  alive  I 

Action  now  ehrouds,  now  aliows  the  informing'  fchoaght ; 

Han,  like  a  glass  baU  with  a  Rpark  a-iiop, 

Out  of  the  magiQ  fire  that  Itirka  insid^ 

Showa  one  tint  at  a  time  to  take  the  eye  ; 

TVhich,  let  a  finger  touch  the  silent  sleep, 

Shifted  a  hair 'a  breadth  shoots  you  dark  for  bright, 

Su^usei  bright  with  dork,  and  bafHea  ao 

Your  Beatenoe  absolute  for  shine  or  shade." 

The  empirical   morality   which   recommends   itself  to   so   many 

less  religious  minds  is  the  more  remute  from  his  conception    that 

he  cannot  jvccept  the  "gi-eatest  happiness"  standard  on  which  it 

is  based.      An  objective    standard   of  happiness  derived  from  the 

natttral  exercise  of  natural  human  activities  is  as  unmeaning  to  him 

kiia  a  natural  morality  to  be  discovered  in  the  balance  of  them  ;  and 

as  little  as  he  accepts  the  greatest  happiness  test  of  the  truth  of 

a  philosophic  belief,  so  little  would  he  recognize  a  general-misery 

proof  of  the  non-existence  of  God  or  His  malevolence.     Happiness 

is   with   him    something   eminently   subjective  ;  as   far   as  possible 

^removed    from   a   net   result   of    determinable    conditions ;    to   be 

hdefined  in  its  permanent  form  as  a  courageous  stn^ggling  between 
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aspiration  and  circumstance ;  in  its  more  intense  expression  as  a 
fugitive  balance  of  the  two.  He  rejects  every  enjoyment  that  bnngs 
with  it  a  sense  of  finality  as  the  negation  of  all  spiritual  and  intel- 
lectual Ufa  "  Be  our  joys  three  parts  pain,"  says  his  Rabbi  ben 
Ezra.      In  one  of  the  religious  poems,    "Easter  Day,"    are  the 

lines : — 

^  How  dreadful  to  be  grudged 
No  ease  henceforth,  as  one  that's  judged 
Condemned  to  earth  for  ever,  shut 
From  Heaven  1  *' 

Every  serious  expression  of  Mr.  Browning's  casuistry  appears  to 
point  to  some  singular  union  of  belief  in  the  subjectivity  of  all 
feeling  and  conviction  with  that  belief  in  transcendent  existence 
which  always  implies  the  recognition  of  fixed  standards  of  truth ; 
and  this  double  point  of  view  is  so  frankly  assumed  in  **  Fifine  at 
the  Fair"  as  to  give  to  that  eminently  fantastic  poem  a  philosophic 
significance  which  its  more  serious  predecessors  do  not  possess.  Its 
sensualistic  conceptions  are  expi'essed  with  the  greatest  poetic  power, 
but  it  asserts  with  equal  distinctness  the  material  unity  of  conscious- 
ness and  the  separate  existence  of  the  soul ;  and  though  both  ideas 
may  be  reconciled  by  a  religious  theory  of  creation,  Mr.  Browning 
cannot  deny  that  in  accepting  the  one  he  cuts  away  all  rational 
foundation  from  the  other.  The  morality  of  ''  Fifine  at  the  Fair " 
would  be  even  more  eccentric  than  its  philosophy,  but  that  its 
reasoniQgs  are  neutralized  in  this  direction  by  the  dramatic  isBpulse 
xmder  which  they  were  carried  out ;  whether  or  not  the  author 
intended  it  so.  The  leading  figure  of  the  poem  is  a  hard-working 
social  outcast,  whom  the  author  had  probably  seen,  and  who  appears 
to  have  suggested  to  him  some  idea  of  the  virtues  which  reside  in 
self-sustainment  and  of  a  moral  good  that  may  come  of  immorality, 
and  the  whole  resolves  itself  into  a  series  of  speculations  on  the 
precise  mixing  of  the  fruits  of  experience  that  may  best  conduce  to 
the  higher  nourishment  of  the  soul.  These  questionings  assume 
the  form  of  a  battle  within  the  hero's  mind  between  Fifine,  the 
vagrant,  and  Elvire,  the  symbol  of  domestic  love,  and  unfortunately 
the  one  is  conceived  as  an  individual,  the  other  only  as  a  type. 
Elvire  is  invested  in  the  beginning  with  enough  of  the  substance 
of  a  loving  and  loveable  wife  to  give  prominence  to  her  husband's 
arguments  in  favour  of  an  occasional  Fifine ;  but  as  the  story 
advances,  and  its  fundamental  mood  becomes  more  pronounced, 
she  fades  into  a  pallid  embodiment  of  mild  satisfaction  and  mono- 
tonous duty,  and  by  the  time  Mr.  Browning  has  brought  her 
and  her  companion  back  to  their  villa-door,  he  cannot  resist  the 
delight  of  making  her  the  subject  of  a  trick  which  his  sense  of 
justice  suflSciently  disclaims  to  make  him  display  it  in  all  its  heart- 
lessness.   His  Don  Juan  proves,  in  spite  of  himself,  that  in  individual 
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life  disorder  does  not  naturally  lead  to  order,  nor  a  simply  erratic 
fancy  rise  to  the  abstractions  of  universal  love. 

We  should  naturally  infer,  from  the  temper  of  Mr.  Browning*s 
mind,  that  the  warmth  of  its  affections  would  belie  the  indifferentism 
of  its  ideas,  and  we  constantly  find  it  to  be  so.  An  innate  venera- 
tion for  moral  beauty,  of  which  we  find  scarcely  any  trace  in  his 
philosophizing  poems,  asserts  itself  in  all  those  of  a  more  emotional 
character,  and  so  various  is  his  mode  of  self-manifestation  that  the 
evidence  contained  in  his  collective  works  of  his  belief  in  the 
neceBsary  relativity  of  judgment  is  not  a  whit  stronger  than  their 
indirect  advocacy  of  courage,  devotion,  singleness  of  heart— in  short, 
of  all  the  virtues  which  are  born  of  conviction.  His  imagination  is 
keenly  alive  to  every  condition  of  love  ;  but  its  deepest  and  most 
passionate  response  is  always  yielded  to  that  form  of  tenderness 
which  by  its  disinterested  nature  most  approaches  to  the  received 
ideal  of  the  Divine.  This  feeling  attains  its  highest  expression  in 
"Saul,"  where  the  anthropomorphism  so  often  apparent  in  the 
author's  conception  of  God  is  justified  by  historic  truth  and  ennobled 
by  a  sustained  intensity  of  lyric  emotion  which  has  been  rarely 
eq\ialled  and  probably  never  surpassed.  It  is  the  outpouring  of  a 
passionate  human  friendship  gradually  raised  by  its  own  strength  to 
the  presentiment  of  a  divine  love  manifest  in  the  flesh,  and  to  which 
in  its  final  ecstasy  the  very  life  of  nature  becomes  the  throbbing  of 
a  mysterious  and  expectant  joy.  The  love  of  love  is  the  prevailing 
inspiration  of  all  such  of  Mr.  Browning's  poems  as  even  trench  on 
religious  subjects,  and  it  often  resolves  itself  into  so  earnest  a  plea 
for  the  divine  nature  and  atoning  mission  of  Christ,  that  we  can 
scarcely  retain  the  conviction  that  it  is  his  heart,  and  not  his  mind, 
which  accepts  it.  His  romance  of  *'  Christmas  Eve  '*  presents 
itself  as  a  genuine  confession  of  Christian  docti-ine,  and  the  poet  is 
at  least  speaking  in  his  own  name,  when  he  judges  the  German 
philosopher  who  has  discarded  the  doctrine  as  still  subject  to  its 
hopes  and  fears.  Nevertheless,  the  poem  proves  nothing  more  than 
a  sympathetic  adoption  of  a  certain  point  of  view,  and  a  speculative 
desire  to  reason  it  out ;  and  as  dlogieal  as  we  must  regard  its  attack 
on  the  consistent  non-believer,  so  unanswerable  appears  to  us  the 
conviction  it  expresses  of  the  religious  nselessness  of  any  conception 
of  Christ  falling  short  of  hteral  belie£  "  Christmas  Eve  **  is  in 
every  respect  a  striking  manifestation  of  Mr,  Browning's  muse,  for 
it  combines,  as  does  also  its  companion  poem,  his  most  earnest  con- 
tinuousness  of  thought  with  his  most  deliberate  abruptness  of 
expression.  Its  ideas  and  images  succeed  each  other  Avith  the  jolting-" 
rapidity  of  categorical  enumeration,  and  though  this  manner  is  well 
calculated  to  convey  the  rugged  realities  of  a  Dissenter's  meeting,  it 
IS  singularly  discordant  with  the  impressions  of  the  abating  storm,! 
and  of  the  lunar  rainbow,  flinging  its  double  arch  across  the  silent 
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glories  of  tbe  night;  and  with  the  gradual  exaltation  of  soul  a»d 
sense,  in  which  the  speaker  finally  realizes  the  actual  presence  of 
Christ 

Mr.  Browning  is  supposed  to  be  taking  refuge  within  the  outer 
door  of  a  Dissenting  Chapel  an  a  rainy  evening  just  as  the  service  i» 
going  to  begin.  The  congregation,  recruited  from  the  slums  of  the 
neighbouring  town,  are  hurrying  in  one  by  one.  The  porch  is  four 
feet  by  two,  the  mat  is  soaked,  every  new-comer  who  edges  past 
flings  a  reproachful  glance  at  the  intruder ;  the  flame  of  the  one 
tallow  candle  shoots  a  fresh  grimace  at  him  at  every  opening  of  the 
door.  He  thinks  he  had  better  go  in ;  but  within  there  are  smelb 
and  noises ;  the  priest  is  all  ranting  irreverence,  the  flock  all  snuffling 
self- satisfaction ;  and  in  a  very  short  time  he  plunges  out  into  the 
pure  ail'  again.  Alone,  in  the  silent  night,  the  spirit  of  his  dream 
changes ;  Christ  stands  before  him  ;  repentant  and  beseeching  he 
clings  to  the  hem  of  His  garment,  and  is  wafted  firat  to  St,  Peter's 
at  Rome,  where  religion  is  smothered  in  ceremonial,  aud  next 
to  the  lecture-room  of  a  German  philosopher,  where  it  is  reasoned 
away  by  the  received  methods  of  historical  criticism,  and  after 
following  through  a  long  course  of  reflection  the  successive  phages 
of  reUgious  belief,  he  arrives  at  the  certainty  that,  however  confused 
be  the  vision  of  Christ,  where  His  love  is,  there  is  the  Life,  and  that 
the  more  direct  the  revelation  of  that  Love  the  deeper  and  more 
vital  its  power, — and  he  awakony  in  the  chapel,  which  he  had  only 
left  in  a  dream,  with  a  quickened  sense  of  the  presence  among  its 
humble  inmates  of  a  transforming  spiritual  joy,  and  a  more  patient 
appreciation  of  the  coarse  medium  of  expression  through  which  it 
finds  its  way  to  their  souls* 

The  originality  of  the  thoughts  contained  in  this  poem  lies  entirely 
in  their  minor  developments,  which  so  bare  an  outline  cannot  even 
suggest ;  but  **  Easter  Day/'  which  forms  the  sequel  to  it,  is  in  part 
the  expression  of  an  idea  more  entirely  Mr,  Browning's  own — the 
idea  of  the  religious  necessity  of  doubt.  He  enters  vdi\\  considerable 
subtlety  into  the  difliculties  and  conditions  of  belief,  and  proves,  it 
appears  to  us  with  complete  success,  that  an  unqualified  faith  woukl 
defeat  its  own  ends,  neutralizing  the  experiences  of  the  earthly 
existence  by  an  overwhelming  interest  in  the  heavenly,  and  that 
a  state  of  expectancy  equally  removed  from  the  calmness  of  scientific 
'•  conviction^  and  the  indifterence  of  scientific  disbelief,  is  the  essence 
of  spiritual  hfe.  We  follow  this  doctrine  with  the  more  interest 
from  its  congeniality  to  our  prevailing  impression  of  Mr,  Brown iog^s 
mind ;  we  know  how  dear  to  his  imagination  are  the  shifting  lights, 
the  varied  groupings,  the  curiously  blended  contrasts  of  subjective 
experience ;  how  habitually  it  recoils  from  the  rigidity  of  every 
external  standard  of  truth  ;  and  in  this  implied  declaration  that  be 
adores  in  the  possible  Saviour  rather  the  mystery  and  the  message  of 
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love  tban  the  revealing  of  an  articulate  Will,  we  see  also  the  reserve 
under  which  his  most  dramatic  defence  of  Christian  orthodoxy  must 
have  been  conceived.  "  Easter  Day  "  resolves  itself  into  a  Vision  of 
Judgment,  in  which  the  man  who  has  been  bhnd  to  the  workings  of 
the  spirit  in  the  intellect  and  in  the  flesh  is  threatened  %vith  spiritual 
de^th  J  he  awakens  to  a  grateful  conscionsness  that  this  terrible 
doom  has  not  gone  out  against  him,  that  lie  may  still  go  through 
the  world — 

• '  Try,  prove,  reject,  prefer  ;'* 

still  struggle  to  "effect  his  waif  are/' 

III  speaking  of  the  religious  poems,  we  cannot  leave  unnoticed  "  A 
Death  in  the  Desert/'  the  finest  of  the  "  Dramatis  Personce."  St. 
John  the  Evangelist  has  fled  from  persecution  into  a  cavern  of  the 
desert,  and  there  for  si^ty  days  been  at  tlie  point  of  death  ;  but  tho 
care  of  the  Disciples  has  restored  to  him  for  a  short  space  the  power 
of  speech,  and  in  a  supreme  effort  of  the  expiring  soul,  he  bears 
'  witness  to  tlie  presence  of  the  revealed  Love  and  to  the  coming 
reign  of  Doubt,  through  which  its  deeper  purposes  shall  be  attained. 
This  slow  and  solemn  extinction  of  the  last  living  testimony  to  the 
.  mysterious  truth  already  fading  beneath  the  hand  of  time,  brooded 
.  over  by  the  silence  of  the  desert,  yet  sustained  by  the  tender 
reverence  of  those  who  w^atch  at  the  head  and  feet  and  on  either 
side  of  the  dying  man,  fanning  the  smouldering  life  into  its  last  brief 
outburst  of  prophetic  flame,  forms  a  strangely  impressive  picture ; 
and  some  of  the  lines,  in  which  the  poet  has  expressed  the  clair- 
voyance of  approaching  death,  have  a  ver^^  noble  and  pathetic 
beauty : — 

**  I  sec  you  stand  cunverpmg,  eacli  new  fnce 
Either  in  fields,  of  yellow  fiummer  eves, 
Or  islets  yet  minamcd  amid  the  sea ; 

!~  ^^  Or  pace  for  elieltcr  'ncnth  a  portico 

^^  Out  of  the  crowd  m  Fome  enormoiifl  town, 

^B  •        Where  now  the  lark  slugs  in  a  solitade  ; 

^K  Or  muse  upon  blank  heapf;  of  atone  and  Bondf 

^^  Idly  conjectured  t-o  be  Ephesua  : 

^V  And  no  one  asks  his  fellow  any  more 

^B  l\^ere  is  the  promiiie  of  Mb  coming'  ?    But 

^B  Was  he  revealed  in  any  of  His  liven  ; 

^B,  As  power,  as  lovei  as  influencing'  eouL }  " 

Setting  aside  the  points  on  which  it  necessarily  reflects  the  common 
ideas  of  Theism,  or  the  common  experieiice  of  rational  minds,  it 
appears  to  us  not  only  that  Mr.  Browning's  conception  of  the 
(esthetic  and  rehgiona  life  is  essentially  imaginative  and  poetical, 
but  that  the  analysing  tendency  which  is  so  disturbing  an  element 
in  his  poetic  genius  is  itself  overborne  and  even  conditioned  by  it ; 
that  his  writings,  if  not  always  inspired  by  poetic  emotion^  are  inva- 
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riably  marked  by  that  coDception  of  life  which  distinguishes  a  poet 
from  a  pure  thinker. 

A  tliinker,  as  such,  will  always  eliminate  what  is  secondary  or 
incidental  from  his  general  statement  of  a  case.  With  Mr.  Browning, 
thus  to  simplify  a  question  is  to  destroy  it.  The  thinker  metg^ 
the  particular  in  the  general;  Mr.  Browning  only  recognised 
the  general  under  the  conditions  of  the  particular.  The  thinker 
sees  nnity  in  complexity ;  Mr,  Brom-ning  is  always  haunted  by  H 
the  complesdty  of  unity.  It  is  true  that  a  specious  reasoner  is  often  * 
a  narrow  one,  and  that  an  excess  of  imagination  is  considered  synony- 
mous with  a  deficiency  of  logic.  But  we  cannot  impute  narrownev 
of  mind  to  one  whose  imaginative  powers  are  coextensive  with  life ; 
and  Mr,  Browning's  logical  subtlety  needs  no  vindication ;  that  it 
rather  works  in  a  circle  than  towards  any  definite  ii^sue  in  the 
strongest  negative  proof  of  the  presence  of  an  opposing  activity^  and 
w^e  beheve  that  nothing  short  of  a  profound  poetic  bias  could  possess 
such  a  power  of  opposition* 

The  dominant  impression  that  all  truth  is  a  question  of  drcum- 
stance,  and  consequently  all  picturesque  force  a  question  of  detail, 
explains  Mr.  Browning's  every  peculiarity  of  form  and  conception,  fl 
It  explains  more  or  less  directly  everything  that  charms  us  in  )m  " 
writings  and  everything  that  repels  us.  His  minutest  works  no  less 
than  the  greatest,  are  each  marked  by  a  separate  unity  of  image  or 
idea,  but  this  unity  is  the  result  of  a  multitude  of  details,  no  one  of,  j 
which  can  be  isolated  or  suppressed.  He  evidently  imitates  the  pro-f 
cesses  of  nature,  and  strives  at  unity  of  effect  through  variety  of  ^ 
means ;  and  the  principle  is  no  doubt  a  sound  one ;  but  there  is 
in  his  department  of  art  a  manifest  obstacle  to  it^  application*  He 
sees  as  a  group  of  ideas  what  he  can  often  oidy  express  as  a  series, 
and  however  he  may  endeavour  to  subordinate  the  parts  to  the  whole, 
it  is  almost  impossible  that  in  his  argumentative  monologues  he 
should  always  succeed  in  doing  so  ;  we  do  not  think  he  does  alwap 
succeed.  Every  successive  reading  of  these  w^orks  brings  us  nearer  to 
their  central  inspiration,  gives  greater  prominence  to  their  leading 
idea,  a  more  just  subordination  to  their  details ;  but  we  do  not  catch 
the  inspiration  at  once,  and  it  is  natural  that  the  minor  facts  and 
thoughts  which  its  warmth  has  so  closely  transfused  within  the 
author's  mind  should  drag  themselves  out  in  ours  to  a  somewhat  dis- 
jointed length,  that  the  variety  of  proof  should  somewhat  obscure 
the  thing  it  is  intended  to  pi-ove.  This  minute  elaboration  of  his 
ideas  has  done  much,  we  are  convinced,  towards  giving  to  Mr. 
BrowTiing  his  reputation  for  the  opposite  defect  of  indistinctness  in 
the  statement  of  them.  It  is  easy  to  mistake  a  strain  on  the  atteu-^fl 
tioo  for  a  strain  on  the  understanding,  and  in  his  case  the  strain  on 
the  attention  is  the  greater  that,  whilst  he  never  condenses  his 
thoughts,  he  habitually  condenses  his  expression,  and  thus  conveys  to 
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much  of  his  argumentative  writing  the  combined  effect  of  abruptness 
and  length.  It  is  just  to  admit  that,  moat  of  all  on  these  occasions 
he  stimulates  his  reader's  mind,  lashing  it  up  to  its  task  with  the 
exhilarating  energy  of  a  March  wind,  but  the  sense  of  being  driven 
against  an  obstacle  generally  remains.  We  have  the  wind  in  our 
teeth. 

From  the  same  intellectual  source  arises  the  deeper  sense  of  remote- 
ness which  he  is  so  often  said  to  convey.  He  never  employs  an  ill- 
defined  idea,  or  a  va^e  or  abstnise  expression  ;  hut  his  belief  in  the 
complexity  of  apparently  simple  facts  constantly  shows  itself  in  the 
forcing  them  into  new  relations,  or  extracting  from  thetn  fresh  results  ; 
and  for  one  person  who  is  capable  of  following  out  an  abnormal  pro* 
ce&s  of  thought,  and  recognizing  its  individual  value  and  its  relative 
truth,  there  are  a  hundred,  not  wanting  in  intellectual  giftSi  to  whom 
it  will  remain  unintelligible  or  unreal 

Proportionably  great  is  the  success  of  this  realistic  mode  of  treat- 
ment with  all  subjects  of  a  pictorial  or  dramatic  nature.  The  beauties 
of  most  of  Mr,  Browning's  minor  poems  are  generally  known  and  appre- 
ciated, and  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  a  just  selection  from  the  great 
number  of  those  which  convey  an  idea,  an  image,  or  an  emotion, 
through  a  succession  of  minute  touches,  each  in  itself  a  triumph  of 
vivid  fancy  or  incisive  observation.  The  colossal  power  of  **  The  Ring 
and  the  Book  '*  lies  less  in  the  exposure  of  the  various  lights  in  which 
the  same  action  may  he  regarded  by  a  diversity  of  minds,  than  in  tha 
autlior*s  unlimited  imaginative  command  of  the  minor  circumstances 
and  associations  which  individualize  the  same  action  for  different 
minds.  *'Bed*cotton  Nightcap  Country"  exhibits;  on  a  smaller  scale, 
the  value  of  descriptive  minutifie  in  producing  a  general  effect ;  and 
though  the  poet  in  this  case  has  had  to  deal  with  ready-made  per- 
sonages and  events,  he  retains  the  credit  of  having  recognized  their 
artistic  capabilities  and  done  justice  to  them.  He  has  not  only 
presented  to  us  the  fact  that  a  tragical  eniption  took  place  in  the 
midst  of  an  apparently  peaceful  atmosphere,  but  by  dwelling  on 
the  smallest  details  of  its  repose  he  has  created  the  idea  of  the 
calm  which  invites  the  stoitn,  and  the  mental  stagnation  in  which 
passions  when  once  aroused  rage  unresisted.  The  story  is  told 
in  a  succession  of  genre  pictures,  and  it  is  through  the  realistic 
accumulation  of  detail  that  we  gather  the  ideal  force  of  its  ca- 
tastrophe. In  the  monologue  on  the  Tower,  Mr.  Browning  has 
revei*sed  the  method,  which  he  pursues  with  unimportant  exceptions 
throughout  the  narrative,  of  presenting  its  incidents  as  an  ordi- 
nary human  wituess  would  conceive  them ;  and  though  wo  cannot 
desire  to  see  omitted  that  part  of  the  poem  which  contains  almost  all 
its  pathos  and  some  of  its  finest  poetry,  we  think  that  if  he  had  aimed 
at  mere  dramatic  effect  he  would  have  omitted  it.  He  would  have  left 
to  fancy,  speculation,  and  the  balance  of  probabilities,  what  real  life 
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could  explain  in  no  other  way ;  as  it  is,  he  has  given  to  Mellerio's  deatli 

the  dramatic  force  of  a  prolonged  preparation  and  a  sudden  fulfilment, 
but  he  could  not  resist  the  speculative  pleasui-e  of  retiticing  its  mental 
as  well  as  its  actual  antecedents,  and  writing  out  the  deed  in  the  com- 
pleted thought,  wliich  might  impart  to  it  a  higher  significance.     His 
stand  once  taken  within  the  man*s  mind,  his  habitual  realism  asserts 
itself,  and  he  shows  us  by  how  simple  a  chain  of  everyday  experience 
the  human  spirit  may  be  raised  to  the  white-heat  of  a  supreme 
emotion*     Setting  aside  the  minor  question  of  its  perfect   artistic 
consistency,    we   need    only  compare    this    monologue,   in    which 
thought,  anxious  and  intense,  is  slowly  quivering  into  deed,  with 
the  finest  passages  of ''Prince  Hohenstiel-Schwangau,**  to   feel  how 
necessary  is  an  emotional,  and  therefore  a  poetic  subject,  to  the 
thorough  display  of  Mr.  Browning's  genius.     In  no  other  is  it  just  to  i 
itself     Philosophic  discussions,  which  are  mainly  intended  to  prove  j 
the  infinite  refrangibility  of  truth,  must  sacrifice  breadth  to  subtlety,  j 
and  the  large  insight  on  which  they  are  based  has  its  only  adequate  | 
expression  in  the  full  creativeness  of  jxyetic  life.     It  is  not  as  the 
**  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day,*'  but  it  is  aa  poet  in  the  deepest  sense 
of  the  word,  that  he  has  stirred  the  sympathies  and  stimulated  the  | 
'  thought  of  the  men  and  women  of  his  generation. 

It  is   of  course  one  thing   to  accept  this  view  of  the  essential 
quality  of  Mn  Browning^s  inspiration,  and  another  to  place  him  in , 
any  known  category  of   poetic  art ;   and   the   place   he    claims  for 
himself  as  dramatic  poet  is  open  to  dispute  if  we  accept  the  worfi  j 
Drama  in  the  usual  sense  of  a  thing  enacted  rather  than  thought  j 
out,     He  has  written  few  plays  j  in  the  last,  and  not  least  remark- 
able of  these,  thought  already  preponderates  over  action,  and  thel 
increasing  tendency  of  his  so-called  dramatic  poems  to  exhibit  cha- 
racter in  the  condition  of  motive,  excludes  them   from  any  defini- 
tion of  dramatic  art  which  implies  the   presenting  it   in  the  form  J 
of  act ;  but  he  is  a  dramatic  \^iter  in  this  essential  respect,  that  I 
his  studies  of  thought  and    feeling   invariably   assume    a   concrete  j 
and  individual  foi-m,  and  the   reproach  which    has    been   so   ofteaj 
addressed  to  him  of  making  his  personages,  under  a  slight  disguise,] 
BO  many  repetitions  of  himself,  appears  to  us    doubly    unfounded. 
He  is  always  himself,  in  so  far  that  his  mode  of  conception  is  re-j 
cognizable  in  everything  that  he  wi*ites*      But  there   never  was  a 
gi*eat  artist  with  whom  it  was  not  so.     Nobody  cavils  at  tiie  fact 
that    Shakespeare    is    always    Shakespeare,  or    that    Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds's  most  life-like  portraits  are  conceived  in  a  manner  which 
stamps  them   unmis;takably  as  his;    and  it  is  a  truism    to   repeat | 
that  it  is  precisely  this  subjective  conception  of  the  idea  to  be  treated  \ 
which  insures  the  vitality  of  the  treatment^  and  which  distinguishes 
the  artistic  reproduction  of  nature  from  a  vulgar  or   lifeless  copy- 
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iDg  of  it.  Mr.  Browning  has,  it  is  true,  a  verbal  language  of  his 
own,  which  is  distinct  from  this  finer  maiiifestation  of  himself  ;  a 
compounJ  of  coUoquialLsms  half  eccentric  and  half  familiar,  which 
must  be  congenial  to  him,  first,  because  he  has  created  it,  and 
secondly,  because  he  apparently  makes  opportunities  for  its  employ- 
ment. It  has  its*stroTigest  expression  in  parts  of  "  The  Ring  and 
the  Book,'*  to  which  it  gives  a  flavour  of  mediaeval  coarseness  not 
always  inappropriate,  but  alwa3^s  impleasing ;  and  we  find  it  in  a 
modified  form  wherever  he  is  either  arguing  or  narrating  li*om  a 
point  of  view  wliich  w^e  may  imaot-inc  to  be  Ins  own  ;  but  he  never 
attributes  this  language  to  any  peraou  who  would  be  by  nature  un* 
likely  to  use  it.  It  is  spoken  in  "  The  Ring  and  the  Book  "  by  the 
Roman  lawyer  and  the  Roman  gossip,  but  it  is  not  spoken  by 
'ompilia  in  the  outpourings  of  her  pure  young  soul ;  nor  by  Capon 
hi  as  he  relates  his  first  meeting  with  her,  and  the  successive 
experiences  which  reveal  to  him,  as  in  the  vision  of  a  dream,  the 
idepth,  the  pathos,  and  the  poetry  of  life;  nor  by  the  Pope,  as  he 
ponders  in  solemn  seclusion  the  precarious  chances  of  human  justice 
and  the  overwhelming  obligations  of  eternal  truth.  Mr.  Bro^vning 
doei?  not  speak  it  himself,  when  he  tells  us  how  he  ^stood  in  the 
balcony  of  Casa  Guidi  on  one  black  summer  night,  "  a  busy  human 
nse  beneath  his  feet ; "  above  the  silent  lightnings  "  dropping  from 
cloud  to  cloud,'*  and  with  his  bodily  eyes  strained  towards  Arezzo  and 
Rome,  and  his  mental  vision  towards  that  long  past  Christmas  Day, 
w  the  course  of  the  Franchcschini  tragedy  unroll  before  him.  To 
every  actor  in  this  tragedy  he  has  restored  his  distinctive  existence, 
and  not  the  least  individual  amongst  them  is  the  man  in  whom  he 
has  most  strongly  caricatured  his  own  caprices  of  expression^ — ^Don 
Hyacinthus  de  Archangelis.  He  is  so  unpleasantly  real,  that,  ivhilst 
we  cannot  imagine  the  history  of  the  case  as  complete  without  a  state- 
ment of  the  legal  fictions  that  were  brought  to  bear  npon  it,  we 
scarcely  understand  Mr.  Browning  b  impulse  to  clothe  a  mere  repre- 
sentative of  legal  fiction  in  this  veiy  material  form,  "We  can  only 
imagine  that  in  his  strong  appreciation  of  the  natural  unfitness  of 
things,  he  has  found  a  fantastic  pleasure  in  identifpng  the  cause  of 
the  saturnine  murderer  with  this  kindly-natured  old  glutton,  whose 
intellect  elaborates  the  iniquities  of  the  defence,  whilst  his  whole 
consciousness  is  saturated  with  the  anticipation  of  dinner,  and  the 
thought  of  the  httle  fat  son  whose  birth-day  feast  is  to  be  held.  The 
lumanity  of  the  characters  in  "  The  Ring  andUhe  Book  **  has,  in  fact, 
never  been  questioned,  nor  could  we  do  more  than  allude  to  it  in  so 
merely  suggestive  a  surv'cy  of  the  author's  works ;  but  we  think  there 
is  one  part  of  this  extraordinaij  composition  the  dramatic  import- 
ance of  which  has  been  somewhat  overlooked — ^Count  Guidons  second 
ipeech.  We  might  say  its  artistic  importance,  because  this  expression 
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of  the  central  figure  of  the  poem  gives  to  its  wide-spreading  structure 
a  support  which  nothing  else  could  give  it ;  but  it  is  the  triumph  of 
Mn  Browning's  tiiamatic  inspiration  to  have  felt  that  this  man  alone 
was  talking  hehind  a  mask  j  and  that  the  mask  must  be  torn  off; 
and  to  have  restored  even  to  this  villain  in  the  torments  of  his  last 
hour,  in  the  hope  which  sickened  into  despair,  and  the  despair  which  _ 
ran  through  every  phase  of  rage,  scorn,  and  entreaty,  the  sympathy  H 
which  life  even  in  its  worst  form  commands  from  life.  The  conclude 
ingcry, 

**  PompUia,  will  you  let  them  murder  me  ?  " 

has  an  almost  terrifying  power. 

Not  only  are  Mr.  Browning  a  men  and  women  complete  after  their 
kind  ;  but  as  we  have  already  said,  he  has  impressed  the  fulness  of 
individual  character  even  on  his  descriptions  of  isolated  mental 
states.  Bishop  Blongrara  has  a  quite  different  personality  from  the 
Legate  Ogniben,  though  both  are  easy-going  Churchmen,  and  one 
probably  as  convinced  as  the  other  that  life  in  the  flesh  was  given  us 
to  be  enjoyed.  Both  are  distinct  from  Fra  Lippo  Lippi,  and  all  are 
equally  so,  from  the  Bishop  who  is  ordering  his  tomb  in  St.  Praxed's 
Church.  Lippi  is  the  most  original  of  the  four,  in  his  mingled  can- 
dour and  cunning,  his  joyous  worship  of  natural  beauty,  and  his 
sensuahty,  as  simple  and  shameless  as  that  of  a  heathen  god.  But 
the  last-mentioned  Bishop  is  a  mixed  product  of  nature  and  circum- 
stance, and  as  such  even  more  powerfully  conceived.  He  is  not  a 
genial  satirist  like  the  Legate,  nor  an  artistic  enthusiast  like  Lippi^ 
nor  a  combination  of  cynic,  sophist,  and  epicurean  like  Bishop  Blon- 
gram ;  but  a  childish,  irascible  old  man,  with  a  conscience  blunted 
by  self-indulgence,  and  a  mind  wai-ped  by  a  life-long  imprisonment 
in  ceremonial  religionism ;  a  scholar,  a  sensualist,  and,  in  his  own 
narrow  way,  the  greatest  Pagan  of  them  all.  As  Mr.  Browning 
depicts  him,  he  is  lying  very  near  his  end,  curiously  imagining  that 
he  and  his  bed-clothes  are  turning  to  stone,  and  he  is  becoming  his 
own  effigy  ;  and  as  fitful  recollections  of  his  past  life  blend  with  the 
thought  of  death  and  the  presentiment  of  monumental  state,  all  the 
luxurious  materialism  that  is  in  him  becomes  centred  in  the  details 
of  his  tomb ;  the  gorgeous  aggregation  of  basalt  and  jasper,  and 
warmly  tinted  marbles,  beneath  which  he  shall  lie  through  coming 
agesj  in  a  semi-camal  repose,  nourished  by  low  sounds  and  heavy 
perfumes,  and  quickened  by  the  triumphant  sense  that  the  "  Gandolf " 
>vho  envied  him  his  Love  in  life,  lies  envying  his  magnificence  in  death* 
There  is  something  grotesquely  pathetic  in  Jiis  petulant  entreaties  to 
the  sons  who  inherit  his  wealth,  to  impose  no  stint  on  that  magnifi- 
cence y  above  all,  not  to  defraud  it  of  the  lump  of  Lapis-lazuli  of 
I  w^hich  he  i-obbed  the  Church  for  that  very  purpose,  and  in  the  final 
surrender  to  the  inevitable  : — 
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*  Well  go !    I  bless  ye.    Fewer  tapere  there  j 
But  in  a  row  -,  and  gomg  turn  joor  baoka 
— Aj»  like  departing  altar  roi»istraata, 
And  leave  me  in  my  Churchy  the  Churdi  for  peace, 
That  I  may  watch  at  leisure  if  he  leers- 
Old  Gandolf  at  me,  from  bia  onion  itone, 
As  still  h©  envied  me,  &o  fair  she  was  I  " 

Cleon's  lament  for  the  largeness  of  human  aspiration,  and  the 
limitations  of  human  existence  so  eloquently  resumed  in  the  one 
line,  "  It  skills  not,  life's  inadequate  to  joy/'  conveys  the  whole  image 
of  the  pagan  artist  and  philosopher,  the  man  eager  for  knowledge, 
but  more  eager  fgr  happiness^ — who  rejects  the  immortality  of  his 
w^orks  as  consolation  for  his  own  mortality,  and  deprecates  all  fame 
and  power  and  learning  that  cannot  contribute  to  the  conscious  full- 
ness of  life.  Andrea  del  Sarto's  whole  life  and  character  are  em- 
bodied in  the  address  to  his  wife,  *'  You  beautiful  Lucrezia,  that  are 
mine.**  In  the  exquisite  and  mournful  tenderness  which  at  once 
acknowledges  and  deplores  his  degrading  love  for  an  unworthy 
woman,  the  letter  of  Karshish,  the  Arab  physician,  represents  the 
most  interesting  phase  of  the  scientific  mind,  with  a  moral  indivi- 
duality peculiar  to  the  man,  Karshish  is  travelling  through  Palestine 
and  discovering  new  physical  products,  new  diseases,  and  new  cures, 
but  he  has  also  seen  Lazarus  after  his  reported  raising  from  the  dead. 
And  his  imagination  is  haunted  by  the  mental  transfiguration  of  the 
man,  who  in  his  own  belief  has  brought  back  into  time  eyes  that 
bave  looked  upon  eternity.  He  condemns  the  Legend  with  scientific 
conviction,  and  yet  dwells  on  it  with  a  mysterious  awe;  then 
suddenly  checks  himself  in  words  which  contain  the  very  climax  of 
the  idea  of  the  poem  :— 


"  Why  write  of  trivial  matters,  things  of  price, 
Calling  at  every  moment  for  remark  ? 
I  noticed  on  the  margin  of  a  pool 
Blue-fiowenng  Borage,  the  Aleppo  lort 
Aboundeth,  very  n.itoous«" 


I  Mr.  Browning  has  felt  kindly  towards  the  earnest  seeker  for  truth, 

or  he  would  more  distinctly  have  satirized  this  inverted  reflection  of 
the  relative  greatness  of  things, 

CaUban,  in  his  musings  upon  Set^bos,  is  an  inimitable  portrait  of 
the  sly,  greedy,  cowardly,  imperturbably  practical  monster  he  is 
supposed  to  be.  He  is  picturesquely  introduced  as  saying  to  him- 
self:— 

"  Win  sprawl  now  that  the  heat  of  day  is  best 
Flat  on  Mb  belly  in  the  pit*s  much  mire 
With  elbows  wide,  fists  clenched  to  prop  his  chin.'^ 

And  being  thus  both  comfoiiable  and  secluded,  he  betakes  himself 
to  speculation  on  the   nature  and  origin   of   things.     The  system 
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which  he  evolves  combines  the  heretical  idea  of  a  secondary  creat 
or  demi-urgos  with  a  perfectly  Christian  anthropomorphism  ;  but  hfl 
is  too  great  a  philosopher  to  accept  the  common  teleological  alter 
native  of  a  divinity  who  ia  in  his  large  way  an  entirely  good  man,  or 
an  entirely  bad  one  ;  his  system  is,  in  fact,  quite  a  innori  and  tmea- 
cumbered  by  evidence  of  any  definite  creative  purpose  whatsoever. 
He  imagines  that  Setebos  being  by  his  nature  excluded  from  bodily 
pains  and  pleasures,  may  have  liked  to  give  himself  the  spectacle  ( 
things  w^hich  felt  tliem^  may  alternately  be  moved  to  satisfacti0n 
his  work,  and  to  jealousy  of  those  reflected  powers  in  wliich 
creatures,  by  reason  of  their  very  limitations,  8Ui*paas  himself,  and*^ 
will  make  or  mar,  help  or  hinder,   according  to  the  mood  which  i 
upon  him.    If  he  is  ever  accessible  to  a  motive  beyond  the  natural 
impulse  to  do  anything  that  you  happen  to  have  strength  for,  it  wiUJ 
probably  be  jealousy,  and  Caliban  reminds  himself  that,  with  anl 
instinctive  appreciation  of  this  condition  of  the  creative  mind,  he 
habitually  suppresses  in  his  own  life  all  appearance  of  prosperity  jj 
only  dances  on  dark  nights,  and  howls  and  groans  when  he  is  in  the  I 
sun.     He  tests  these  various  propositions  by  references  to  his  owaj 
experience,   and   finds   them    borae    out.      Nevertheless,    he   vote^l 
Setebos  a  nuisance,  and  hopes  that  some  day  he  may  fall  asleep  for ' 
good,  or  be  absorbed  into  those^  colder  and  more  inactive  regions  of 
existence  which  constitute  the  atmosphere  of  the  Moon. 

ilr.  Browning  has  no  Caliban  amongst  his  women,  but  his  female 
studies  are  almost  as  varioiis  as  his  studies  of  men.  PompiHa,  i 
her  exquisite  combination  of  guileless  girlliood  and  perfect  maternity  j 
— the  queen,  in  the  poem  entitled  "  In  a  Balcony,"  dragging  through 
a  hopeless  existence,  the  full-gvown  burden  of  a  passionate  and 
lonely  heart — the  Southern-blooded  heroine  of  the  "Laboratory," 
watching  the  preparation  of  the  poison  which  is  to  destroy  her  -rival 
with  a  fiercCi  eager  delight,  half-childish,  half -demoniacal — the  sensi- 
tive,  intellectual  introspective  "James  Lee's  Wife/*  are  all  so  many 
palpable  and  distinct  creations. 

Amongst  the  Dramas,  we  find  two  which  detach  themselves  from 
the  rest  as  possessiag  remarkable  dramatic  qualities,  but  failing, 
more  or  less  dcfinably,  to  realize  the  exact  conditions  of  a 
Drama,  The  earlier  of  these — "  Pippa  Passes " — is  rather  a 
philosophic  romance,  since  its  various  scenes  are  iraagined  in  illus- 
tration of  a  given  idea  and  have  scarcely  any  connection  beyond 
their  common  relation  to  it.  It  wants  the  coherent  interest  of 
a  play.  We  have,  however,  the  full  benefit  of  this  loose  adjust- 
ment of  parts  iu  the  latitude  which  it  gives  to  the  author*8  imaginar 
tion ;  and  except  in  his  poem  of  "  Women  and  Roses,"  its  realism 
has  nowhere  so  nearly  assumed  the  fantastic  richness  and  haunting 
intensity  of  a  dream.  The  slight  extravagance  of  genius  which 
characterizes  *'  Pippa  Passes  '*  might  mark  it,  if   Mr,   Browning's 
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works  admitteJ  uf  being  so  inaikedj  as  one  of  hiii  earlier  produc- 
tions ;  but  there  is  full -grown  dramatic  power  in  its  vivitlness  of 
personation,  depth  of  humour,  and  the  sense  of  contrast  whicli  is 
with  liim  so  unfailing  an  element  of  expressive  force,  and  which 
could  scarcely  be  more  forcibly  expressed  than  in  the  approximation 
of  Pippa's  sparkling  innocence  to  the  hirid  Hashing^i  of  Ottima's 
impassioned  souL  The  idea  of  the  poem  is  the  dependence  of  the 
greatest  events  on  the  minutest  causes,  or  the  most  prominent  on 
the  most  obscure,  and  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  sustain  a  larger 
and  more  complicated  work,  because  its  vahie  is  es^ntially  dramatic. 
The  philosophic  importance  of  tlie  fact  which  it  represents  lies  in 
the  force  of  predisposing  conditions  ;  and  for  this  reason  the  objec- 
tion which  has  been  raised  to  the  effect  of  Pippa'8  songs,  that  they 
are  too  insignificant  to  justify  it,  appears  to  ns  of  all  ol>jections  the 
most  unfounded.  This  comparative  insignificance  was  needed  to 
show  at  how  slight  or  indirect  a  touch  a  long  train  of  feeling  will 
occasionally  culminate  or  collapse.  The  little  singer  ber>>elf,  in  her 
happy  combination  of  gentle  birth  and  plebeian  breeding,  of  sturdy 
independence  and  innocent  tnist,  possesses  quite  enough  iodivi- 
duaiity  to  exercise  a  more  dii-ect  influence,  if  such  were  required. 
Pippa's  day  is  an  idyll  in  itsell^,  and  its  picturesque  distinctness  gives 
at  least  an  artistic  unity  to  its  straggling  events.  We  see  it  stride  in, 
in  triumphant  joyousness,  in  the  lines.; — 

**  Day  ! 
Faster  and  more  fast. 
O'er  night'tJ  brim,  daj  boils  at  last,*' 

And  we  hear  the  little  hohday-maker  bemoan  its  gloomy  close  as 
■^ihe  lies  down  to  rest  sighing  out  a  vague  mental  weariness*  which 
^  appears  to  us  at  once  a  natural  result  of  tlie  unaccustomed  idleness 
and  a  mysterious  reflection  of  tlie  unseen  shadows  that  have 
encompaased  her.  The  entire  poem  is  written  in  alternate  prose 
and  verse,  and  is  as  fitful  in  expression  as  in  fancy»  but  there  is  a 
playful  grace  in  parts  of  Pippas  solilotjuy  which  Mr.  Browning  has 
nowhere  surpassed.  And  magnificence  of  imagery  can  rise  no 
higher  than  in  Ottinia's  words  to  her  lover  : — 

**  Buried  in  woods  we  lay,  you  reoolleot ; 
Swift  ran  the  searching  tem  fiest  overhesul  ; 
And  ever  and  anon  some  bright  white  shaft 
Burned  thro'  the  pine-tree  roof^  h^re  humetl  and  there, 
Afl  if  God's  mes^engtiT  thro'  the  close  wood  screen 
Plung^ed  and  replunged  his  we&pon  at  a  venture, 
Feeling  for  guilty  thee  and  me  j  tlien  broke 
The  thunder  like  a  whole  sea  overhead —  '* 

"  The  Sours  Tragedy/'  composed  five  years  later  than  *'  Pippa 
Pasaes/'  is  more  strictly  dramatic  in  form,  and  its  principal  per- 
sonage, the  Legate  Ognilx-n,  who  trots  into  the  insurgent  town 
humming  '*  Cur  fremuere  geutes/'  with  the  evident  feeling  of  having 
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a  nursery  full  of  childreii  to  glap  and  put  to  bed,  is  one  of  Mr. 
Brownings  most  delightful  creations,  both  as  an  Individ ual  and  a 
type  ;  but  it  is  no  less  intellectual  in  motive,  and  in  its  own  way  uOj 
leas  fantastic  in  conception.  Its  two  acts  entitled,  one  **  The  Prose* 
the  other  "  The  Poetry/*  of  *'  Chiappino  s  Life/'  exhibit  vrith 
force  and  biibtlety,  two  opposite  moral  states  and  their  natural  con-1 
nection  with  each  other  —  a  sudden  inspiration  to  virtue,  and  a 
gradual  relapse  from  it.  But  the  second  phase  becomes  chieflj 
known  to  us  through  the  interposition  of  the  Legate,  who  humours 
and  then  exposes  Chiappino's  weakness,  in  order  to  make  him  the 
more  ashamed ;  and  his  discussing  of  the  question  tends  to  merge  it 
so  entirely  in  a  comic  philosophy  of  life,  that  all  its  seriou^ess 
disappeai-s.  It  turns  out  that  no  real  harm  has  been  done,  enrery  oae 
slips  into  his  right  place.  Chiappino  is  invited  to  seclude  himself  fa 
a  short  time,  and  as  the  Legate  and  his  mule  trot  out  again  we  a^ifc 
ourselves  whether  we  are  intended  to  recognize  in  this  double  ef 
the  lasting  tragedy  or  the  mere  temporary  mishap  of  a  human  sou 
We  think  Mr  Browniog  meant  to  he  tragical,  but  as  all  extremes 
feehng  are  nearly  allied,  the  spirit  of  fun  got  the  better  of  him,  and 
if  we  dared  look  for  anything  like  internal  significance  in  the  capi^ 
of  dramatic  inspiration,  there  would  be  considerable  sigoiiicaiice 
the  fact,  that  the  keenest  aatire  of  this  play  is  directed  againsi 
casuistry,  though  perhaps  of  a  coarser  kind  than  that  whieh 
author  has  elsewhere  displayed* 

The  exclusion  of  these  two  irregular  compositions  from  the  list  i 
Mr,  Browning's  dramas,  reduces  their  number  to  six  ;  a  number 
small  to  be  in  iU^elf  a  proof  of  any  decided  impulse  towaixls  that  ] 
of  production  ;  and  knowing  as  we  do  that  in  his  later  studies  of  life 
the  interest  of  action  is  entirely  subordinated  to  the  importance  k 
thought,  we  are  tempted  to  attach   a  perhaps  undue  significance  i 
the  deep  reflectiveness  of  *'  Luria,"  and  to  the  fact  that  the  "Soori 
Tragedy/'  which  is  fidl  of  intention,  appeared  immediately  before  il 
Purely    extenaal    circumstances   may,    however,   have    induced 
Browning  to  leave  off  wiiting  for  the  stage,  and  the  question  to 
determined  is,  not  why  he  produced  no  greater  number  of  plays,  but= 
whether   those  which  he  did  produce  hear  witness  to  a  depth  and 
breadth  of  dramatic  inspiration  sufficient  for  a  larger  result    It 
appears  to  us  that  they  do.     The  one  defect  whicli  may  possibly  I>e1 
urged  against  Iheni  h  that  their  action  is  occasionally  hurried — insuf- j 
ficiently  prepared  by  those  minor  developments  of  purpose  and  incident] 
which  break  the  shock  of  a  catastrophe,  and  yet  add  to  its  power.  | 
We  notice  this  in  some  degree  in  "  Strafford,"  more  still  in  "  The 
Blot   in   the  Scutcheon,*'  most  of  all   in   '*King  Victor  and  King 
Charles,"  where  for  want  of  this  kind  of  padding  the  main  onthnes 
of  the  situation  are  sometimes  indistinct  ;  but  in  this  particular  cas©  I 
the  author  may  have  been  hampered  by  the  scantiness  of  historic 
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■material  In  no  case  have  we  reason  to  attribute  tbe  skotcbme*i«  of 
execution  to  any  haste  or  immaturity  of  design.  Maturity  of  design 
is  in  fact  the  primary  characteristic  of  Mr,  Browning  a  Plays.  Every 
actor  in  them  reveals  his  character  as  far  as  this  is  possible  irj  his 
first  worda  ;  their  action  is  invariably  foreshadowed  in  the  first  scene  ; 
and  we  may  add  that,  however  intricate  it  may  become,  and  in  "  The 
Return  of  the  Druses  "  it  is  notably  so,  its  dramatic  unity  ramainft 
unbroken. 

Next  to  the  vividness  of  Mi'.  Browuing*s  dramatic  conception,  w^e 
remark  its  pathos  ;  a  pathos  equally  removed  from  sentimentality 
and  from  passion,  and  which  is  never  morbid  nor  excessive,  but 
alwaj"^  penetrating  and  profound.  We  find  this  tenderness  of 
emotion  in  the  verj^  earhest  of  his  dramatic  works;  and  the  time 
of  its  appearance  makes  it  the  more  striking.  Mere  passion  or  senti- 
ment is  not  unnatural  to  youth,  because  either  may  be  the  assertion 
of  a  still  undisciplined  self;  but  tenderness  is  the  finer  essence  which 
is  only  crushed  out  of  it  by  the  continued  bruisings  of  life.  Mr. 
Browning  must  have  known  passion,  but  he  cannot  have  knowE 
tenderness  at  the  ago  at  which  he  wrote  **  Strafford/*  Barely, 
perhaps,  when  he  wrote  the  "  Blot  on  the  Scutcheon.*'  That  he  has 
conceived  as  a  poet  what  he  cannot  have  experienced  as  a  man 
creates  for  his  writings  an  indispn table  claim  to  the  high  places  of 
dramatic  art.*  Lastly,  his  half-dozen  tragedies  are  all  distinctly 
tnilike  each  other,  as  a  slight  sketch  of  them  may  be  sufficient  t(* 
prove. 

The  fii-st  of  them,  *'  Strafford,"  is  historical  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word,  though  its  best  known  incidents  are  so  vividly  conceived  that 
they  have  almost  the  force  of  novelty.  Its  main  interest  is  centred 
in  the^character  of  Strafford  and  his  relation  to  the  King,  and  the 
young  poet  has  displayed  a  j>eculiar  sympathy  for  this  proud,  sen- 
sitive, and  impatient  man,  who  recoiled  from  every  proof  of  hh 
master's  treaeher)'  to  himself,  and  yet  anticipated  its  worst  results  in 
a  scarcely  interrupted  flow  of  tender  self-sacrificing  pity  The  scene 
in  the  prison  affords  the  strongest  illustration  of  tlio  nature  and 
extent  of  this  devotion.  Charles,  in  disguise,  accompanies  Holies  to 
the  presence  of  Strafford  to  announce  to  him  the  judgment  for  which 
a  lingering  belief  in  tbe  King's  sincerity  had  left  him  unprepared. 
He  refuses  at  first  to  believe  in  it,  but  as  the  King's  emotion 
gradually  reveals  his  identity,  and  as  Holies  completes  the  avowal 
by  the  solemn  adjuration  *'to  him  about  to  die  "— 
"  Be  merciful  to  ttm  most  wretched  man  !  '* 

the  deep  spring  of  pitying  love  wells  up  agaio,  and  he  forgetit 
his  own  grievous  wrong  in  the  yearning  to  comfort  and  protect  the 

*  It  has  been  &aid  on  a  former  ocoafiioa  that  Mr.  Browniag'a  manneT  was  piiy 
toreaqoe  rather  than  pathetic,  and  thia  remark  holda  good  wheoever  his  work  is  * 
lUOTAtion,  not  an  impensoaation. 
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%vcakness  that  could  inflict  it.     His  whole  affGCtion  for  the 
ID  the  words  which  so  powerfully  attest  his  utter  worthlessoess, 

"  STRAFFORa    You'll  1)«  good  to  t1ios€  children,  sir  ?  1  know 
Youll  not  believe  her,  even  ahould  the  Queen 
Think  they  take  niter  one  thej  niFely  naw* 
I  had  intended  that  my  son  should  live 
A  stmuger  to  these  matters  :  but  you  arc 
So  utterly  deprived  of  friends  I     He  too 
Must  serve  you — will  jou  not  be  groo<i  to  him  ?  " 
Or  stay,  air,  do  not  promise — do  not  swear  ! " 

The   transformation  of  opinion  which  converts  Strafford's   earlj 
friends  into  inexorable  foes,  and  the  rhetorical  denunciations  of  th6 
rival   courtiers  into  an   indignant  protest  against  his  attainder,  \ 
ilisplayed  in  all  the  force  of  contrast;  and  tht?  words  of  the  unname 
Pnritan  who   breaks   upon   the   excitement   of  the  small   Councii 
chamber,  and  the  buntle  of  the  Ante-room  of  the  House  of  Lords»  i 
the   portentous  language    of  Bibliail   prophecy  and  condemnation 
though  somewhat  automatic  in  their  recurrence,  give  a  heightened 
colouring  to  the  scenes  into  which  tliey  are  introJuced,  and  app 
to  herald    the   catastrophe    with    the    intermittent    tolling    of 
solemn   bell.     The  love  which  renounces  life  is  not  more    forcibly 
interpreted  than  the  love  whicli  can  slay,  than  the  dark   enthnsiafin 
l>y  which   Pym  is  driven  to  cause  the   death  of  his   early    friend 
helieving  that   this  one  condition  of  England  s   safety  is   also 
salvation  of  Wentworth's  souL     Unutterably  tender  and  solemn  ii 
the  meeting  of  the  judge  and  the  condemned  at  that  gloomy  \ 
through  which  there  was  yet  hope  of  escape,  but  whicli  opened  in 
fulfilment  of  a  fatal  dream,  not  on  the  friendly  hoat  and   its  pro- 1 
tecting  crew,  on  silence  and  on  flight,  but  on  dark  figures  of  exe 
tioners  and  on  the  roar  of  distant  voices  howling  for  blood.     TheroJ 
Pyni  tells  of  the  early  affecliou  which  might  come  to  no  better  end,! 
and  bidti  the  fiiend  whom  he  is  sending  on  before  await   him  theru,! 
whither  he  hopes  soon  to  follow.     But  Straflford*s  soul  is   rapt  awftyl 
from  all  thought  of  self     He  has  suddenly  become  conscious  that! 
his  own  fate  foresliadows  tiiat  of  the  King.     Sinking  on   his  knees  J 
he  implores  immunity  for  him  : — 

**  No,  not  for  England  now,  not  for  Heaven  now^ — 
See,  Pym,  for  my  sake,  mine  who  kneel  to  you  I 
There,  I  wiU  thank  you  for  the  death,  my  friend  I 
This  19  the  meetiiig  ;  let  me  love  you  weU !  *' 

And  when  Pym  replies  : — 

"  England— I  am  thine  own  !     Dost  thou  exact 
That  service  I    I  obey  thee  to  the  end, " 

he  sends  foith  a  cry  which  resumes  all  the  anguish  of  the  thmigH 
nnd  the  thankfulness  that  he  need  not  live  to  hear  it : — * 
**  0  God,  I  fchall  die  firai^I  slia!!  die  firet !  " 

The  love  a  oidrance,  love   without  reward  and   without  hope, 
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whicli  is  so  strongly  illuftirateil  Ly  the  friendship  af  Straffrnd,  and 
subsequently  l>y  tl»e  devotioo  of  Ltiria.  appears  \m  tlie  ideal  concep- 
tion of  the  attach nneut  of  man  to  woman  in  one  of  the  "  Dramatis 
Persooae/'  entitled  ^' The  Worst  of  it."  "The  Worst  of  it"  is  the 
lament  of  a  hushand  for&aken  by  his  wife,  not  for  his  suffering,  but 
for  her  dishonour.  A  cry  of  bitterness,  not  against  ber  by  whom  he 
has  been  wronged^  but  against  himself,  who  has  been  to  her  an 
occa^iion  of  wrong.  A  cry  of  sonow,  not  for  bis  own  life  bliglited  on 
earth,  but  for  hei*8  excluded  from  heaven.  It  is  the  outpouring  of  a 
love  that  would  sacrifice  time  and  eternity  to  secure  the  salvation  ot 
the  object,  but  would  shield  ber  even  from  remorse,  if  fialvatiun 
could  be  effected  without  it.  The  utter  pathos  of  this  appeal  is 
scarcely  apparent  ou  the  first  reading,  a^*  its  vei-se  has  a  rnouatonous 
abruptness  which  is  more  suggestive  of  agitated  reflection  than  of 
impassioned  feeling,  but  wheu  once  the  emotion  is  undei-stood  it 
becomes  the  more  vivid  from  this  mode  of  rendering.  It  gains  all 
tbe  force  of  compression. 

**  King  Victor  and  King  Charles  '*  is  the  reproduction  of  a  little 
known  episode  in  Piedmontese  history,  and  has  all  the  curious  inter- 
est which  attaches  to  it,  but  its  poetic  merit  is  greatest  there 
where  it  departs  from  strict  historical  truth,  Victor  Amadeus  L 
had  involved  himself  in  danger  and  perplexity  by  the  many  inii^uities 
of  his  reign,  and  when  the  danger  had  reached  its  climax,  he  Ciist  it 
up>n  his  sou»  Charles ;  a  youth  whom  he  had  always  ill-used  and 
depreciated,  by  a  solemn  transfer  of  the  crown.  The  young  king 
prospered  beyond  his  hopes.  In  the  course  of  a  year»  his  justice 
and  humanity  had  gained  for  him  the  allegiance  of  his  subjects  and 
placed  them  in  a  position  to  encounter  their  foreign  foes  ;  and  Victor 
ihen  emerged  from  his  seclusion,  and  attempted  to  repossess  himself 
of  the  throne.  The  historic  Chailcs  caused  his  father  to  be  arrested 
and  confined  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Mr.  Browning's  hero 
gratifies  the  old  king  s  desire  to  recover  the  regal  honours  in  a  pious 
impulse  to  withdraw  him  from  the  intrigues  by  which  he  is  seeking 
to  attain  that  end,  and  the  old  man  dies,  recrowned  iu  his  son's 
palace  after  two  scenes  of  alternate  command  and  entreaty,  in  whicli 
he  himself  deprecates  his  craving  for  the  symbols  of  royalty  as  a 
senile  mania  created  by  the  disturbing  shadows  of  death.  The 
pathetic  strangeness  of  this  termination  casts  a  glamour  of  romance 
about  the  whole  drama,  whiUt  the  author  skilfully  retains  the 
historical  version  of  the  king's  end  by  causing  him  in  the  penitent 
dreaminess  of  the  last  scene  to  suggest  such  a  story  as  the  one  be^st 
calculated  to  preserve  his  son  s  dignity  against  the  outrage  by  which 
he  is  threatening  it.  Something  of  remorse  and  gratitude  steals 
over  tbe  dying  soul,  and  the  transformation  is  rendered  the  more 
striking  by  the  leap  in  the  socket  of  the  old  wickedness  and  fury  which 
appear  in  his  last  words. 

*'  You  lied,  D'Ormen  \     I  do  not  repent  I  " 
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In  the  **  Return  of  tbe  Druses"  we  have  the  large  outlinei^,  tfc 
Tivid  action,  the  strong  local  coloor  of  a  semi-historical  drama 
lined  with  all  the  special  interest  which  a  sympathetic  conception  i 
the  Eastern  nature  could  impart  to  it.  The  Druses  were  a  peacefu 
Syrian  sect,  associated  by  tradition  with  the  name  and  sovereignt 
of  a  Breton  Count  de  Dreux,  and  which  once  sought  refuge  ^ 
the  Turks  in  a  small  island  adjacent  to  Rhodes.  They  here  placed 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Knights,  and  after  endmingfl 
many  wrongs  at  the  hands  of  a  Prefect  of  the  Order  found  them-^ 
aelves  on  the  point  of  being  transferred  to  the  authority  of  Borne. 
According  to  Mr.  Browning's  story,  a  child  saved  from  the  murder 
of  the  Druse  Sheiks  and  their  families,  by  which  the  new  reign  of 
the  White  Cross  had  been  signali^edp  had  fled  into  Brittany  to  spend 
his  youth  in  concealment,  and  to  reappear  amongst  his  people  as  the 
mysterious  Saviour  who  w^ould  lead  them  hack  to  Lebanon,  and  who 
on  the  day  of  their  return,  would  fulfil  the  ancient  prophecy,  whic 
restored  to  the  flesh  their  long-dead  Caliph  and  Founder  Hakeentl 
The  scene  opens  with  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  the  **  Return  J 
of  the  Druses"  is  to  take  place.  In  a  few  hours  the  Papal  Nuncioi 
will  have  arrived  to  take  possession  of  the  island,  and  Venice,  to  wbon 
on  their  side,  the  Dntse  occupants  have  surrendered  it,  will  ha 
sent  her  ships  to  cover  their  retreat.  The  Prefect  will  have  expii 
by  Djabal's  hands,  and  Hakeem's  reign  will  have  begun.  Initiatedl 
Druses  are  assembled  in  the  Hall  of  the  Prefect's  palace,  quarrelling 
for  its  expected  spoils  with  that  eagerness  of  the  Eastern  mind 
which  no  subject  of  contention  is  too  small  \  whilst  the  vivid 
fancy  flashes  forth  from  each  in  the  rapid  remembrance  of  sou 
grievous  domestic  wrong,  or  some  glorious  vision  of  the  comi 
deliverance*  The  second  act  presents  the  reverse  of  the  picture, 
shame  and  remorse  of  Djabal,  the  self-defined  Frank  schemer' 
and  Arab  mystic  in  whom  the  love  for  a  Druse  maidexi  first 
awakened  the  thought  of  accomplishing  a  daring  human  deed,  unde 
the  semblance  of  superhuman  power.  Anael  had  sworn  only 
give  her  love  to  the  saviour  of  her  race  ;  to  her,  an  initiated  Drose/ 
the  Saviour,  and  Hakeem  were  one  ;  and  Djabal,  enthusiast  as 
much  as  deceiver,  feigned  himself  Hakeem  that  he  might  win  that 
love,  and  vaguely  hoped  ihat  its  possession  would  transform  him  to 
the  reality  of  what  he  pretended  to  be  ;  but  the  hope  has  proved  J 
fitful,  and  the  desire  of  conlession  weighs  heavily  upon  him, 
quickened  no  le.^s  than  repelled  by  the  glowing  veneration  of  Anael, 
now  his  promised  wife,  and  by  the  simple  woi*ship  of  Khalil  her 
brother.  Anael,  too,  has  her  struggles ;  her  reverence  for  Djabal 
the  saviour  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  her  passion  for  Djaba!  the  \ 
man,  and  in  the  clairvoyance  of  her  highly  stnmg  nature  she  doubts 
the  belief  which  can  thus  appeal  to  her  in  the  tumult  of  an  earthly 
love.      An    interview    with   the   man    whom   but  for    Djabal    she 
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probably  would  have  loved,  proves  to  her  that  her  feelinsj  for  Djabal 
differs  from  her  feeling  for  other  men  much  less  in  kind  than  in 
degree,  and  in  her  desire  to  expiate  the  im  perfect ness  of  a  faith 
which  possesses  her  intelligence  but  cannot  transform  her  life,  8he 
herself  murders  the  common  enemy,  the  Prefect  The  moment  of 
this  deed  was  to  be  that  of  Djabal's  transfiguration.  It  prostrates 
him  at  her  feet  in  agonized  confession  of  his  fraud.  She  cannot  at 
once  disbelieve,  she  clingB  to  hiio  for  refuge  against  the  newly 
awakened  sense  of  crime,  she  entretits  him  to  *'  exalt "  himself,  and 
let  her  share  in  the  exaltation  ;  but  at  length  the  knowledge  of  his 
helpless  humanity  is  home  irrevocably  in  upon  her;  she  gives 
utterance  to  one  brief  passionate  burst  of  scorn,  aud  then  the 
liberated  earthly  love  wells  up  triumphant  through  tfje  ruins  of  her 
faith,  and  she  gathei'8  the  shamed  existence  the  more  absolutely 
into  her  own. 

Side  by  side  with  this  fierce  couspiracy  runs  a  friendly  plot 
which  we  have  not  space  to  describe,  strongly  illustrative  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  natural  course  of  events  often  tends 
towards  a  result  which  fraud  or  violence  are  made  to  bring  about. 
In  the  last  act  the  living  persooages  of  the  drama  are  assembled  in 
the  same  Hall  of  the  Prefect^s  palace,  brought  together  by  the  news 
<of  his  death.  The  Nuncio  denounces,  the  Druses  waver,  the  finer 
nature  in  Djabal  triumphs.  A  solemn  and  soiTOwful  confession  cast 
round  him  a  sudden  halo  of  redeeming  gloiy.  With  a  cry  of 
'*  Hakeem!'*  the  overstrained  life  of  Anael  passes  away,  and  Djabal, 
still  vaguely  adored  by  the  astonished  people,  whose  future  he 
entrusts  to  the  true  heart  and  unswerving  will  of  KhaUl,  falls, 
stabbed  by  his  own  hand,  thus  completing  the  atonement  for  his 
gxiilt  and  the  union  with  her,  whom  her  love,  not  his  deed,  has 
exalted. 

Of  the  many  fine  passages  in  this  tragedy  the  last  lines,  spoken  by 
Djabaf,  are  perhaps  the  finest ;  they  are  addressed  to  a  young  knight 
of  the  Order  of  Rhodes,  the  son  of  his  protector  in  exile  and  his 
constant  friend. 

•'  Djabal.  [raiiea  LoysJ    Then  to  thee,  Loya  1    How  I  wronged 
thee,  Loysi 
— Yet  wronged,  no  lesa  thou  siialt  have  fuU  revenge 
Fit  for  thy  noble  self^  revenge— and  thus. 
Thou,  loaded  with  such  wrongs,  the  princely  soul, 
The  first  a  word  of  Chdfit's  sepulchre— thou  shalt 
Guard  Khalil  and  my  Diiiaes  home  again  \ 
Justice,  no  leas — God'e  justice  and  no  more. 
For  thoue  I  leave !  —to  necking  thiB^  devote 
Borne  few  dsjn  ont  of  thy  knight's  brilliant  life  : 
And)  this  obtained  thern^  leave  their  Lebanon, 
My  Druses'  blessing  in  thine  ears — (they  shall 
filefls  thee  with  blessing  sure  to  have  its  way). 
—One  cedar  blossomn  in  thy  ducal  cap. 
One  thought  of  Anael  in  thy  heart,^ — perchance 
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One  thouglit  of  him  who  thiis.^  to  bid  tbde  speed* 
His  last  word  to  the  living  sixsaks  I    This  doDe 
Resume  thy  course,  and,  fii^t  amid  the  fbrbt 
In  Europe  take  my  heart  along  with  thee ! 
Go  boldly,  go  serenely,  go  angtistly — 
What  shall  vrithstiLnd  thee  then  I  *' 

"  A  Blot  on  the  Scutcheon"  is  a  domestic  tragedy,  but  of  al 
Listoric    magnitude.      It   stands    alone    amongst    Mr.   BroMnil 
dramatic  works,  as  conveying  tragic  impre.^sions  under  that  purdj 
objective  forai,  ivliich  is  derived  from   no  subtle,  individual,  slow!y-j 
ripening  fatality,  but  from  tlie   rapid  and   distinct  collision   of  the  i 
Elemental  forces  of  the  human  soul     Three  out  of  five  of  its  prin- 
cipal actors  fall  victims    to    love,    revenge,   or   remorse,    and    it   is 
characteristic  of  tlie  author's  manner,  that  whilst  this  work  gives  so  ^ 
much  scope  to  tlie  more  violent  emotions,  its  tone  seldom  exceed 
the  expression  of  a  profound  and  concentrated  sorrow.     We  notice! 
this  especiaHy  in  the  case  of  the  lieroine  Mildred,  a  ver}-  young  girl» ! 
whose  self-condemning  grief  has  something  of  the  introspectiveness 
wrongly   imputed   to  all   Mr.   Browning's   characters,   and  we  think 
detrarts  a  little  from  the   tragic  simplicity  with  which  the  story  is  I 
otherwise   conceived.     Her  death,  which  is  immediately  caused  by j 
the  murder  of  her  lover,  is  perhaps  also  an  overstraining  of  natural'^ 
possibilities*^ ;  but  this  event  was  necessary  to  cany  out  the  dramatic 
itlea  of  a  short  fierce  tempest  and  a  sudden    calm.      The  tender! 
brotherly  love  so  terrible  in  its  revulsion  but  so   truly  asserted  in 
the  KarKs  self-inflicted  death,   is  expressed  witli  great  delicacy  and 
power  in  the  passage  in  which  he  himself  defines  this  form  of  affec- 
tion.    It  is  unfoiiunately  too  long  to  be  quoted.     MertounV  word?  j 
of  comfort    to  his  grieving  ehild*love  are    also   verj'  touching  and 

heartfelt. 

** ' Have  I  gnined  at  la*fe 

VoiLT  brother,  the  one  scaler  of  your  dreams, 
And  waking  thought's  Bole  apprehem^ion  too  ? 
Di.K*a  a  new  life,  like  a  young  fsiinrlse,  break 
On  the  strange  unrest  of  our  night,  confined 
With  rain  and  stormy  flaw—  and  will  you  gee 
No  dripping  blossoms,  no  fijre-tmt+*d  drops 
On  each  live  spray »  no  vapour  steaming  up 
And  no  expreisglesp  glory  in  the  Ea^t  ? 
When  I  am  by  3'on,  to  be  ever  by  you, 
A\  hen  1  have  won  you  and  may  worship  you. 
Oh,  llilJred,  can  jou  say  this  wiU  not  l:>e  ?  *' 

"  Colombes"  Birthday'*  is  the  slightest  in  conception  of  Mr* 
Browning's  plays,  and  the  only  one  which  is  somewhat  theatrical  in 
its  effects,  but  it  contains  much  genuine  poetry  and  some  genuinely 
dramatic  scenes.  The  reputed  heiress  of  two  duchies  finds  bersvlf 
suddenly  caHed  upon  to  surrender  ber  honours  or  to  retain  them  by 
mamage  with  the  riglitful  heir,  who,  on  coming  to  dispossess  her.  is 
struck    by    iier   beauty  and  digiiity,  and  bethinks  himself  of  thifi 
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compromise  as  likely  to  be  advantagoous  to  botfi.  He  ofK*n.s  his 
negotiations  tbroiigh  Valence,  an  advocate,  a  devoted  adherent  of 
the  youncr  Ducbess  and  !ier  uncoiife.ssed  lover,  and  Valence  is  so  coo- 
seientioiisly  afraid  of  disposing  her  against  his  rival  that  he  says 
everjlbitig  be  can  in  bis  behalf'.  He  cannot  plead  tlie  ardour  of  the 
Prince's  attachment,  for  the  young  aspirant  to  a  possible  empire 
imi^nes  himself  a  cynic,  and  has  not  included  bis  heai  t  in  the  offer 
of  his  hand  ;  but  be  sets  forth,  in  a  glowing  discourse,  the  mystical 
glories  of  a  career  of  prosperous  ambition  as  the  prizo  which  she  is 
invited  to  .share;  and  though  this  exordium  Is  a  trib\ite  not  to  merit 
but  to  success,  and  therefore  its  very  solemnity  a  satire,  it  is  one  of 
the  finest  passages  in  Mr.  Browning's  collective  works. 

''  He  gathers  eorth'd  whole  good  intf>  his  amiB  $ 
Standing-,  aa  man  now,  atatclj,  strong  and  wlae, 
Marching  to  fortune,  not  8tixpri«ed  hj  her. 
One  great  aim,  likb  ii  guiding  star,  above— 
Which  taskB  strength,  wiBdoiu,  statelinefta,  to  lift 
HiM  m&nhood  ta  the  height  thut  takes  the  prljco  ; 
A  prize  not  near— lest  overlooking  earth 
He  ra^liiy  spring  tti  &eiz©  it — nor  remote, 
So  that  he  reut  upon  his  path  content ; 
But  day  by  day,  while  ahimmering  grows  shino. 
And  the  faint  circlet  proph€fliea  the  orb» 
He  aees  m  much  aa,  just  evolving  these, 
The  atatelinesB,  the  wiadom,  and  tbe  strength, 
To  due  completion  will  sufiice  this  life, 
And  lead  him  at  hie  grandest  to  the  grave » 
After  this  star,  out  of  a  night  he  springs  ; 
A  beggar*  14  croiUe  for  the  throne  of  thrones 
He  quli^  ;  BO,  mounting,  feL-b  each  ^tep  he  mounts. 
Nor,  as  from  each  to  each  e^tultingly 
He  paases*  overleaps  one  grade  of  joy. 
Thia^  for  hia  own  good  : — with  the  world,  each  gift 
Of  God  and  man,— reality,  tradition, 
Fancy  and  fact — bo  well  environ  him, 
That  as  a  mystic  panoply  they  serve— 
Of  force,  nn tenanted,  to  awe  mankind. 
And  work  hbi  purpose  out  with  half  the  world, 
While  ho,  their  master,  dexterously  ilipt 
From  such  encumbrance  ia  meantime  emplojed 
With  his  own  prowess  on  the  other  half. 
'♦  »  Thus  shall  he  prosper^  every  day^s  auocess 

Adding  to  what  is  he,  a  solid  strt^ngth — 
An  aery  might  to  what  encircles  him, 
Till  at  the  last  so  life's  routine  lends  help, 
lliat  as  the  Emperor  only  breathes  and  mores 
His  shadow  shall  be  watched,  his  atop  or  st ffclk 
Become  a  comfort  or  a  portent,  how 
He  trails  his  ermine  take  significance, — 
Till  even  hia  power  shall  cea^e  to  b©  most  power 
And  men  shall  dread  hia  weaknosii  more,  nor  dare 
PerO  their  earth  its  bravest,  first  and  best, 
Its  typified  invincibility, 
Thoa  shall  he  go  on  greatening,  till  he  ondK— 
The  man  of  men,  the  spirit  of  all  flesh, 
The  fiery  centre  of  an  earthly  world  !  *' 
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811  cli  a  speech  stands  in  admirable  cootrfist  to  the  busiD€684ik^ 
simplicity  evinced  by  the  hero  himself,  when  he  accept';  the  title- 
deeds  to  the  Duchy  and  resigns  Colombo  to  lier  obscure  admirer,  at 
the  same  time  admitting  that  though  he  has  himself  no  tendency  to 
romance,  a  life  in  which  it  has  no  place  appears  to  him  rather  more 
dreaiy  than  before. 

"  Lady,  well  rewarded  I     Sir,  as  well  deserved 
I  could  not  imitate—- 1  hanliy  envy — 
I  do  admire  jon  !    AH  is  for  the  beet ! 
Too  costly  a  flower  ware  fcbia»  I  aee  it  now, 
To  pluck  and  eefc  upon  my  barren  helm 
To  wither — any  garish  plume  will  do  ! 
I'U  not  iuBult  yon  and  refufie  yonr  Duchy — 
You  can  so  well  afford  to  yield  it  me. 
And  I  were  left^  without  it,  Kadly  oflF ! 
As  it  is  for  me— if  that  will  flatter  you, 
A  somewhat  wearier  life  seems  to  remain 
Than  I  thoughtr  possible  where  »  .  .  ,  faith,  their  life 
Begins  already— they're  too  ocoupied 
To  listen — and  few  words  content  me  best  * " 

The  play  is  also  enlivened  by  a  continuous  flow  of  good-humoured 
satire  on  the  morality  of  court-life  and  its  rewards. 

The  tragic  interest  of  Luria  is  entirely  psycho  logical,  though  its 
external  elements  are  derived  from  liistory.  It  is  the  latent  of  Mr. 
Brow^iiug's  tragedies,  the  most  pathetic,  and  perhaps  the  finest  in 
the  impression  it  conveys  of  deliberate  creative  power.  Its  pro- 
tracted action  has  all  the  excitement  of  suspense,  whilst  the 
lengthened  monologues  which  characterize  the  last  act  form  a  fitting 
prelude  to  the  quiet  mourn  fulness  of  the  catastrophe.  The  central 
figure  is  Luria,  a  Moorish  coudottiere,  who  has  led  the  Florentine 
army  against  that  of  Pisa,  and  whose  noble  qualities  have  won  for 
him  the  iidmiration  of  both.  Luria  has  served  Florence  not  only 
faithfully  bat  lovingly.  Her  aesthetic  refinement  appeals  to  eveiy 
aspiration  of  his  soul,  and  he  beheves,  as  men  so  often  believe  of 
women,  that  the  outward  charm  is  the  sign  of  an  inward  grace.  He 
is  convinced  that  *' his  Florentines  "  are  good,  and  though  the  delicate 
instincts  of  his  race  warn  him  that  whatever  friendship  they  may 
profess,  their  nature  has  no  sympathy  with  his,  hifl  large  heart  rejects 
all  suspicion  of  their  gratitude.  He  has  yet  to  learn  that  Florence 
knows  gratitude  only  in  the  form  of  fear,  only  knows  a  protector  as  a 
potential  tyrant  and  foe  ;  and  whilst  his  devotion  is,  day  by  day 
deepening  her  mistnist^  his  guilelessness  is  as  constantly  sending 
forth  some  careless  word  to  hear  witness  against  hioL  The  hostile 
general  Tiburziu,  in  wliom  lie  has  gained  a  friend,  becomes  the 
means  of  warning  him  that  the  day  of  his  expected  victory  is  also  to 
he  that  of  his  trial  and  condemnation.  Luria  probes  his  situation 
sadly  hut  deliberately.  He  sees  that  his  judgment  is  fixed.  The 
Florentine  army  is  in  his  liands  ;  tlie  Fisan  troops  are  offered  to  his 
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coromaDd  ;  he  has  00  natural  altei-natiye  but  to  perish  at  tJie  hands 
of  Florence,  or  to  save  himself  through  her  destruction,  and  true  to 
the  end,  he  swallows  poison*  the  one  refuge  against  possible  mis- 
fortune,  which    he   l^as   brought   from   his   native  Kast     He  dies, 

I  surrounded  by  the  repentant  captain,  commissary,  and  other  citizens 
of  Florence,  aroused  too  late  by  the  fervent  testimony  of  Tiburzio, 
combined  with  their  own  latent  belief  in  the  nature  they  could  so 
little  undei^stand,  each  tendering  in  hia  own  way,  love,  gratitude, 
and  obedience  to  the  friend  whom  they  have  in  one  supreme  moment 

rfound  and  lost. 

The  restless  intriguings  of  Floi-entiue  life  are  powerfully  sym- 
boHzed  by  Husein,  the  condottiere's  one  Moorish  friend,  iu  words  of 
warning  to  him. 

**  8ay  or  not  eay, 
So  thou  but  go,  so  they  but  kt  thee  go  1 
This  hating  people,  that  hute  eaoh  the  other, 
Ajsd  In  one  blaadneaB  to  tut  Moors  unite — 
Locked  each  to  each  like  allpperj  flnakcs,  I  say 
Which  Biill  in  all  their  ttmgflea,  hissing  tongue 
And  threatening  tail,  ne*er  do  each  other  harm  j 
While  any  creature  of  a  better  blood. 
They  eeem  to  fight  for,  while  they  circle  eafe 
And  never  touch  it^ — pines  without  a  wound* 
Withers  away  beaide  their  eyes  and  breath, 
See  thou,  if  Puocio  come  not  safely  out 
Of  Braccio's  gra^p,  this  Brajceio  sworn  hia  foe, 
Aa  Braccio  safely  from  Domizia's  toils 
^Vho  hates  him  moat  J    But  thou,  the  friend  of  all, 
,    .    *    .    Come  out  of  then  I '' 

Against  its  shifting  background  of  craft  and  hatred  and  raistrust, 
the  image  of  Luria,  living  as  it  is,  assumes  an  almost  moBuoicntal 
character  j  it  dwells  upon  the  mind  as  a  great  conception  of  all 
lasting  greatness  and  purity. 

To  the  testimony  of  the  Dramas  we  may  add  this  fact,  tliat  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two,  Mr.  Bro\\TiiDg  conceived  from  slender  historic 
materials  the  character  and  career  of  Paracelsus — the  apof^tle  of 
natural  truth,  i;till  hampered  by  the  traditions  of  a  metaphysical  and 
mystical  age;  his  high  hopes  and  crushing  disappointment;  the 
lapse  into  more  doubtful  striving  and  more  anomalous  result ;  and 
the  death'bed  vision  which  blended  the  old,  fitful  gleamings  of  the 
secret  of  universal  life  into  the  larger  sense  of  a  divine  presence 
throughout  creation  in  which  every  abortive  human  endeavour  is 
alike  anticipated  and  subsumed.  "  Paracelsus "  is  considered  the 
most  transcendental  of  Mr.  Browning's  poems.  It  certainly  combines 
the  individuality  which  with  him  has  so  often  the  effect  of  abstruse- 
ness  with  a  sustained  loftiness  of  poetic  conception,  and  we  find  in 
it  a  faithful  reflex  of  the  desire  of  absolute  knowledge  and  the  belief 
in  tlie  possibility  of  its  attainment.  But  it  is  no  less  remarkable  for 
its  humanity ;  for  the  sympathy  it  evinces  with  the  complex  strug- 
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gliDgi  misguided  soul,  which  begins  l»y  spurning  all  human  aids  auJ 
breathes  out  its  liist  and  finest  essence  under  the  fostering  warmiK 
of  affection  ;  and  its  appreciation  of  the  craving  for  unbounded  intel- 
lectual life  is  even  less  abnormal  as  expressed  by  so  young  a  poet, 
tliaii  the  tribute  it  contains  to  the  ideal  of  human  existence  which 
rests  upou  limitation. 

*'  Power— neither  put  fortli  blindly,  nor  oontroUed 
CiLlmlj  by  perfect  knowledge  \  to  be  used 
At  risk,  iuspireti  or  checked  by  hope  and  fear  : 
Knowlt'dge-*not  intuition,  but  the  slow 
Uncertain  fniit  of  an  enhancing  toil, 
Strengthened  by  love  :  love— not  serenely  pure 
But  Htrtmg  from  weakness  like  a  chance-sown  plant 
Wliich,  cast  on  stubborn  soil,  puts  forth  changed  btid* 
And  softer  strains,  unknown  in  happier  climes  ; 
Love  which  endnres  and  doubts,  and  \&  oppressed 
And  oheriedietlr  suffering  much  and  much  mifitained. 
And  blind,  oft  failing,  j'et  l>elieving  love, 
A  half -enlightened,  often  chequered  trust.'* 

Tliese  lilies  form  part  of  the  dying  confession  which  is  probably 
well  known  tbat  we  need  not  regret  being  unable   to  quote  it  at 
length. 

The  one  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Browning's  verse  through  which  his 
character  of  poet  is  most  generally  impugned  is  its  frequent  want  of 
melody,  and  bis  known  contempt  for  melody  as  distinct  from  meaning 
w  ould  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  occasional  choice  of  subjects 
that  excluded  it.  But  he  thus  admits  the  more  fully  the  essential 
unity  of  matter  and  ftn-m;  and  the  unmusical  character  of  so  inuch 
of  his  poetry  is  in  some  degree  justitied  by  the  fact,  tbat  its  subjects 
are  in  themselves  unmusical. 

'*  So  I  wQl  Hing  on  fast  as  fancies  come  ; 
Rudely,  the  verse  being  as  the  mood  it  paijits,"  • 

His  actual  riiggedness  ties  far  more  in  the  organic  conception  of 
his  ideas  than  in  the  manner  of  rendering  them,  whilst  Iiis  rapid 
alternations  and  successions  of  thought  often  give  the  appearance  of 
ruggedness  where  none  is.  In  beauty  or  the  reverse  his  style  is 
est-entiaUy  expressive,  and  when,  as  in  "  Pauline,'*  **  Paracelsus;' 
almost  all  the  Dramas,  and  most  of  the  minor  poems,  there  is  an 
inward  harmony  to  be  expressed,  it  is  expressed  the  more  com- 
pletely for  the  rejection  of  all  such  assistance  as  mere  sound  could 
affonh  He  has  even  given  to  so  satirical  a  poem  as  *'  The  Bishop 
orders  his  Tomb  in  8t.  Praxed*s  Church/'  a  completely  melodious 
rythm,  its  satire  being  borrowed  from  the  simple  misapplication  of  an 
earnest  and  pathetic  emotion.  If  he  ever  appeai-a  gratuitously  to 
rebel  agai^nst  the  laws  of  sound  it  is  in  his  rhymed  and  not  in  his 
blank  verse  ;  and  there  might  be  truth  in  the  idea  that  his  contempt 
tor  the  music  of  mere  iteration  is  excited  bj-  the  very  act  of  employ- 
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it»g  it,  but  that  so  many  of  Lis  grandest  atiJ  sweetest  iDspirations 
have  been  appropriately  clothed  in  rhyme. 

There  is  a  passage  in  "Pauline''  in  which  the  speaker  describes 
himself,  which  accords  to  so  great  an  extent  with  the  varying  impres- 
sions produced  by  Mr.  Browning's  mind  as  to  present  itself  as  a 
|X)ssible  explanation  of  them.  He  has  deprecated,  perhaps  imneces- 
saiily,  the  cxecation  of  tins  poem  in  an  explanatory  preface  to  it, 
and  if  he  admitted  it  to  contain  so  much  of  pei-manent  truth  he 
might  more  jnstly  deprecate  the  manner  in  which  it  was  conceived. 
But  the  lines  to  which  we  refer  have  a  deliberate  emphasis  which 
impresses  ns  with  the  idea  that  the  young  poet  was  speaking  of  himself, 
and  that  what  he  said  may  in  some  measure  have  remained  true, 

'*  I  am  made  up  of  an  ititensefit  Hfe, 
Of  a  most  clear  idea  of  cotiiwioTisness 
Of  self r  distiiact  from  an  its  qualities, 
From  all  affection »,  pasHiona,  feelings,  poweiTs  ; 
And  thus  far  it  €xist8,  if  tracked  m  all  : 
But  linked  in  ine,  to  aelf-Hnpreuincy 
Ezifiting,  ns  a  centre  to  all  thinget, 
Moflt  potent  to  create  and  rule  and  call 
Upon  all  thingfi  to  minister  to  it ; 
And  to  a  prinoiple  of  reetlessnetn 
WTiicli  would  be  all,  haye,  see,  know»  taste,  feel,  all— 
This  is  myself,  and  I  shonld  thns  have  been 
Though  gifted  lower  than  the  meftnest  soul." 

Whatever  this  passage  may  or  may  not  mean,  it  can  only  confirm 
the  one  significant  fact  that  a  life-long  reputation  for  self-conscious 
poetic  power  migbt  have  rested  imassailed  on  this  the  anthor*s  very 
earliest  work, 

A.  Orr. 


DISESTABLIS 
ENGLAND. 


1)  those  who  have  given  thought  to  the  matter,  it  will  not 
appear  an  extravagance  to  assert  unheKitatingiy  that  the 
relations  of  the  Established  Church  to  the  various  noncoD  forming 
religious  bodies  io  England  and  Wales  must  shortly  undergo  an 
entire  revision.  The  Nonconformists,  constituting  as  they  do  a  clear 
niiijority,  will  not,  and  ought  not,  to  be  contented  with  anything  less 
than  absolute  religious  equality.  The  tenii  "  toleration; '  so  long  used, 
is  felt  to  bo  a  term  implying  inferiority;  it  ia  therefore  felt  to  be, a£  it 
is  in  fact,  an  insult :  but  Nt^n conformists  have  hitherto  eihown  that 
they  are  eminently  reasonable,  and  they  will  (I  doubt  not)  be  wilU»g 
still  to  exercise  patience  and  self-denial,  notwithstanding  tlie  intensity 
of  their  determination  to  have  their  rigiits  recognized  ;  and  they  will, 
1  venture  to  way,  give  their  assent  and  support  to  any  scheme  which 
promises  such  recognition,  even  though  the  performance  may  neces- 
sarily ho  delayed  for  many  years  to  come.  It  is  with  these  views  that  I 
liave  sketched  out  a  scheme  wliioli  I  think  on  its  merits  ought  to 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  moderate  of  all  parties  :  it  may  be 
open  to  objection  on  the  ground  of  its  delay  in  doing  that  which  is 
just ;  but  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  we  have  to  deal,  not  only  with 
facts  in  relation  to  an  Institution  hitherto  closely  connected  with  the 
political  history  of  our  country  requiring  careful  and  temperate 
handling,  but  with  prejudices  naturally  resulting  from  mistaken  and 
long-fustered  views  of  personal  rights  and  privileges. 
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In  dealing  with  a  subject  so  large  Iiam  not  sufficiently  presump- 
tuous to  suppose  that  I  have  bucoessfuily  met  or  even  appreciated 
every  difficulty  that  is  likely  to  arise  ;  but  if  I  have  sketched  out,  in 
outlines  however  rough,  a  plan  which  may  tend  to  concentrate 
thought  on  this  subject,  with  a  view  to  its  practical  elucidatioii,  my 
labour  will  not  have  been  in  vain,  even  though  my  suggestions  should 
be  found  impracticable  or  insufficient ;  and  it  may  be  that,  akeady, 
schemes  may  have  been  propounded  more  or  less  j^imilar  to  the 
present  one  ;  if  so  I  am  unaware  of  the  fact^  and  I  refer  to  it  merely 
for  vay  own  satisfaction,  to  shield  myself  from  the  possible  charge  of 
ha\^ng  adopted  the  views  of  others  witiiout  proper  ackuuwledgment. 

To  avoid  misapprehension,  I  commence  with  the  following  pro- 
positions : — 

1,  All  existing  legal  rights  and  privileges  (other  than  those  strictly 
fiduciary)  should  be  carefully  preserved  or,  if  extingiushed, 
duly  paid  for, 

%  Beapect  should  l>e  shown  to  private  endowments  so  far  as  may 
reasonably  be  done. 

3.  The  change  in  existing  arningeraents  should  be  gradual,  but  sucli 

as  ultimately  to  insure  ahsolnie  lidvjious  equal Uy  to  all ;  and 
with  this  view  I  eschew  any  attempt  at  a  ''compromise'*  or 
enlarged  *'  toleration  *' — nothing  less  than  absolute  equality 
will  settle  the  question.  I  also  abandon  all  idea  of  "  com- 
prehension " — the  thing  is  hopeless. 

4,  Every  Parish  Church  is  a  Building  erected  within  a  certain 

District  for  the  worship  of  Almighty  God  for  the  convenience 
and  benefit  of  those  dwelling  within  such  District ;  it  belongs 
to  no  special  sect  or  liody  of  Christians — it  is,  in  fact,  the 
Cliurch  of  the  Parish. 
o.  All  Cathedrals  and,  so  called.  Church  property  belong  to  tiic 
State,  and  may  and  ought  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  living  mce  of  men,  w^hatever  may  have  been 
the  views  and  wishes  of  men  or  women  of  former  ages. 
With  these  views  before  roe  I  propose — 

1*  That   all    Arclibishops,    Bishops,    Deans,    Rectoi'S,   Vicars,  and 

others  holding  any  Office  or  Living,  or  entitled  to  any  rights 

or  privileges,  shall  retain  the  same,  and  alJ   emoluments  in 

relation  tliereto  for  their  respective  lives. 

This  will  relieve  us  (substantially)  from  all  difficulty  in  relation  to 

compensations  ;  and,  although  it  will  postpone  the  final  settlement  of 

the  matter  for  many   years,   it  will    ensure  by   natural   events  the 

gradual  and    tranquil  extinguishment  of  rights  which  could  not  be 

otherwise  extinguished  or  curtailed  without  excitement  and  pecuniary 

compensation.     I  proposc^ — 

Sndly.  That  no  further  appointment  of  any  Archbishop,  Bishop, 
Dean,  or  other  Eccieaiastical  Officer  heretofore  appointed 
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or  nominated  by  the  Crown  shall  be  made,  it  beiug  how- 
ever open  to  all  religious  denominations  to  appoint  their 
own  Ministers  and  Officers  in  such  manner  and  with  sutb 
designations  and  duties  as  they  shall  think  fit  withotit 
Htite  inteifercncc, 
3rdly.  That  no  compensation  shall  be  made  to  the  Crown  in  respect 
of  any  rights  witlidrawn  from  it  by  virtue  of  the  pre- 
ceding   provision,    or   in    respect   of    any    Ecclemaslical 
patronage  heretofore  exercised  by  it. 
4th ly,  Tliat  no  presentation  or  nomination  shall  (from  a  day  to  be 
named)  be  made  by  the  Crown  or  any  Ecclesiastical  or 
Lay    Corporation,    or    any    Individual    having    Churcb 
Patronage,  to  any  Rectory*  Vicarage,  Perpetual  Curacy, 
or  other  Benefice  in  respect  of  any  Advowson,  or  Bight 
of  Presentation^  or  other  Patronage. 
As   a  matter  of  course  all  persons  beneficially  entitled   to  any 
Advowson  or  Eight  of  Presentation  heretofore  sale:ible  must  be  com- 
pensated fur  tiie  extinction  of  their  rights.     I  propose  therefore — 
othly.  Tliat  the  fair  market  value  of  all  Advowsons  and  Rights  of 
Presentation  belonrring  to  any  lay  Patron  be  ascertaioei! 
and  paid  over  to  him,  regard   being  had   to  any  tru.'Jts 
which  may  have  affected  the  Advowson,  &e,     Advowsons 
or  Rights  of  Presentation  belonging  to  any  College  con- 
nected with  the  Universities  to  be  vakied,  and  the  amount 
to  be  paid  over  to  the  Treasurer  of  such  College  for  the 
general  purposes  thereof,  snhject  to  Parliamentary  control 
as  regtirds  all  or  any  of  such  purposes  ;  but  no  compen- 
sation to  be  made  to  the  Crown,  or  to  any  Eecle-sva?tic  or 
Ecclesiastical   Corporation  in  respect  of  any  Patronage 
belonging  to  them  in  their  official  capacity. 
The  distinction  here  made   is  necessary  :  the  Laws  recognijc  ati 
Advowsoo  or  Right  of  Presentation  when  in  the  hands  of  a  laymao* 
or  an  Ecclesiastic  in  Lis  private  capacity,  as  legal  property  liable  to 
sale,  but  tlie  exercise  of  patronage  by  an  Archbishop,  Bishop,  Ac,  is 
always  supposed  to  be  strictly  a  mere  niinisterial  proceeding  exercised 
for  the  public  good.      Inasmuch  as  that  Advowsons  belonging  ti» 
Colleges  are  deemed  College  pmpertyy  it  seems  advisable  to  act  on 
that  ide^a,  and  to  allow  compensation  for  the  same,  care  being  takeu 
tliat  the  proceeds  shall  also  be  deemed  College  property  for  the 
advancement  of  Education  on  such  conditions  as  Parliament  shall 
from  time  to  time  sanction.     I  propose — 

Gthly,  That  the  moneys  necessary  for  compensation  for  AdvowMiiif, 

&c.,  shall  be  provided  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  to 

be  repaid  with  interest,  as  after  mentioned. 

Tthly.  That  Regulations  be  made  providing  for  the  gradual  extiac* 

tion  of  Advowsons,  &c.,  so  as  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
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the  Public  Exchequer ;  but  bo,  that  under  any  circum- 
stances the  Owner  of   an  Advowson  shall  be  paid  its 
value,  at  the   latest,  fortliwith  after  the  death  of   the 
Incumbent. 
It  will  not  be  neceasar}%  as  a  rule,  that  the  pa3maent  of  compeusa- 
tion   for   an   Advowson   should   be  delayed  until   the  death  of  tlie 
Incumbent ;  probably  it  would  be  found  convenient  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  should  in  his  Budget  for  each  year  appro- 
priate a  certain  sum  for  the  extinction  of  Advowsons,  so   that  a 
certain  number  may  be  extinguished  in  each  year,  and  the  extinction 
will  be  ^adual,  covering  a  period  of  (say)  thirty  or  forty  years. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  provide  a  Public  Officer  or  Body,  responsible 
to  Parliament,  who  shall  supervise  the  arrangements  necessary  for 
earrying  the  present  scheme  into  execution.     I  propose,  therefore^ — 
8thly.  That  Commissioners  be  appointed  to  regulate  all  proceedings 
I  in  relation  to  the  sale  of  Advowsons,  and  also  the  sale  of 

^^^  Glebe  Ljtnds,  &c,,  after  referred  to  ;  Huch  Commissioners 

^B^  to   form  a  Tribunal  for   settling   all   controvei-sies   and 

^^p  questions  which  may  arise  in  Parishes  after  the  death  of 

^^  the  Incumbent. 

I  Under  the  fbregoing  provisions  the  interests  of  all  Owners  of  sale- 
able Advowsons,  &c.,  will  be  etfectually  protected — the  State  will 
determine  ivhen  it  will  extinguish  and  pay  for  the  same ;  but  inas- 
much as  that  the  value  of  an  Advowwou  depends  on  tlie  probable 
duration  of  the  life  of  the  Incumbent,  such  value  will  of  course 
increase  daily,  and  the  longer  the  delay  in  paying  for  the  same  the 
greater  will  be  the  sum  to  be  paid  ;  besides  which,  the  Owner  of  an 
Advowson  wUI  not  necessarily  be  debarred  iVom  intermediate  dealings 
with  it,  inasmuch  as  that  he  will  be  able  to  dispose  of  it  by  way  of 
sale,  devise,  &c,,  subject  of  course  to  the  right  of  the  State  to 
extinguish  and  pay  for  it  at  its  market  vakie  at  some  future  time. 

Having  thus  provided  for  the  interests  of  existing  Incumbents, 
and  the  rights  of  (Jwuers  of  Church  Patronage,  let  us  advance  a  step 
and  see  what  would  be  done  in  a  Parish  on  the  death  of  the 
Incumbent  ;  and  I  will  take  as  a  type  a  Parish  having  one  Church 
only,  as  from  this  elementary  example  or  unit  we  shall  be  able  to 
develope  our  principle  so  as  to  cover  more  complicated  cases. 

I  have  assumetl  as  a  fundamental  principle  that  the  Parish  Church 
belongs  to  no  Sect  or  special  religious  body,  and  that  it  ouglit  tu  be 
open  for  the  worship  of  Cod  to  jUI  dwellers  in  its  District  under 
reasonable  regulations.  If  any  body  of  men  feel  conscicntiou  j 
objections  to  worship  in  a  building  in  which  others  worship,  they  will, 
of  course,  attending  to  their  conscience,  abstain,  and  provide  a  building 
for  themselvea ;  but  the  Parish  Church  must  be  open  tu  all,  care 
being  taken  that  no  sect  or  denomination  shall  have  power  to  erect 
any  altar,  or  put  up  any  ornament  therein,  or  do  any  other  act  wltick 
VOL.  xxm,  ;i  T 
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may  reasonably  interfere  with  the  religious  convictions,  feelings,  sen- 
timents, or  even  prejudices  of  other  worshippers.  This  restriction 
will  not  interfere  with  any  special  peculiarity  in  any  religious  worship, 
such  as  processions,  &c.,  provided  they  are  confined  to  the  time  allotted 
to  the  particular  body  adopting  the  same  for  its  religious  worship. 
The  following  provision  in  an  ordinary  Parish  would  easily  be  carried 
into  eflfect  without  wounding  the  reasonable  susceptibilities  of  any 
man  or  woman  therein, — and  unreasonable  susceptibilities  ought,  I 
submit,  to  be  gratified  at  the  sole  cost  of  those  who  possess  them. 
I  propose,  therefore, — 

9thly.  That  as  soon  as  a  Parish  Church  shall  become  vacant  by 
reason  of  the  death  of  the  present  Incumbent,  a  Parish 
Church  Board  shall  be  elected  by  the  Parishioners  (under 
general  rules  to  be  settled  by  the  Commissioners),  which 
Board  shall  have  the  entire  control  of  the  Church,  and 
shall  appropriate  it  for  the  religious  services  of  the 
Parishionei'S,  so  as  that  all  religious  denominations  in  the 
Parish,  having  a  certain  number  of  members  (say  twenty- 
five),  shall  have  the  use  of  it  at  stated  times,  arranged 
so  as  to  meet,  as  far  as  possible,  the  convenience  of  all, 
regard  being  had  to  the  relative  importance  of  each 
religious  denomination  from  a  numerical  point  of  view — 
the  most  important  body  (in  numbers)  having  its  con- 
veniences first  studied,  but  so  that  each  denomination 
shall  be  fairly  treated.  The  Church  to  be  kept  in  sub- 
stantial and  ornamental  repair  by  the  Church  Board,  who 
shall  see  that  it  is  properly  warmed,  lighted,  cleansed,  and 
fit  for  general  use. 
The  Churchyard,  or  ground  enclosed  with  the  Church,  to 
be  kept  in  good  order  by  the  Church  Board.  The  costs 
incurred  by  the  Church  Board  for  the  above  purposes  to 
be  defrayed  primarily  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
the  Parsonage  and  Glebe  as  after  mentioned,  or  in  default 
thereof,  by  a  Parish  Rate,  or  other  fair  contribution  from 
the  respective  religious  bodies  who  may  use  the  Church 
— an  appeal  in  all  cases  of  dispute  lying  to  the  Commis- 
sioners in  London. 
No  persons  using  the  Church  to  have  power  to  alter  or 
interfere  with  the  building  or  its  internal  arrangements, 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  Church  Board,  and  in  case 
of  question  in  this  matter  an  appeal  to  lie  to  the  Com- 
missioners in  London. 
Foithwith,  after  the  appointment  of  the  Parish  Church 
Board,  it  shall  take  a  Census  of  the  Parish  in  order  to 
learn  with  exactness  the  relative  numerical  importance  of 
the  respective  religious  denon^inations  therein.      The 
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Commisaionei'S  will  lay  down  general  regulatioos  as  to 
this  Cenaus,  wliicli  shall  be  renewed  periodically  (say 
eveiy  five  years).  In  taking  the  Census,  all  children 
over  (say)  five  year^j  shall  be  counted  Parents  to  answer 
for  all  children  under  (say)  fifteen — all  persons  over 
fifteen  to  answer  for  themselves  as  regards  their  religious 
denomination. 
It  becomes  necessary  in  the  next  place  to  make  provision  for  the 
disposal  (after  the  death  of  the  Incumbent)  of  the  Rectory,  Glebe 
Lands,  and  Tithes.     I  propose,  therefore^  to  provide, — 

lOthly.  That  upon  the  death  of  the  Incumbent  (a  reasonable  time 
being  allowed  for  the  arrangements  of  his  family)  the 
Parsonage  and  Glebe  Lands  shall  he  sold  under  the 
direction  of  the  Commissioners,  and  the  proc^etls  shall 
be  applied  as  a  primary  fund,  first,  in  or  towards  repay- 
ment to  the  State  of  the  amount  paid  to  the  Owner  of 
the  Advowson  for  the  extinguishment  of  his  rights  as 
Patron,  with  interest  at  3  per  cent.,  and  any  surplus  to 
be  invested  as  a  primary  fund  towards  payment  of 
the  expenses  incurred  by  the  Parish  Cliurch  Board  in 
the  discharge  of  its  dutieii  before  referred  to.  It  is  not 
probable  that  any  surplus  would  remain,  but  should  there 
be  such  it  may  accumulate  to  meet  special  requirements 
of  the  Church  Board.  As  regai'ds  the  Tithe  Rent 
charges,  referHng  only  to  those  received  hy  the  deceased 
Iiimtinhi'ntii,  the  same  to  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds 
apphed  (in  aid  of  the  primary  fund  before  referred  to) 
firsts  in  or  towards  repayment  to  the  State  of  the  sum 
paid  for  the  extinguishment  of  the  Patron's  rights,  and 
interest — ^the  remainder  to  be  invested,  and  the  annual 
income  thereof  applied  in  or  towards  payment  of  the 
annual  expenses  incurred  by  the  Parisli  Church  Board, 
and  the  residue  (if  any)  in  aid  of  the  Poor  Rtttes  of  tlie 
Parish. 
Having  thus  disposed  of  our  typical  Parish  with  its  one  Church, 
let  us  proceed  a  step  further,  and  consider  the  ciisc  of  a  Parish 
having  not  only  a  Mother  Church,  but  Chapels  of  Ease  or  District 
Churches,  other  than  those  specially  endowed,  and  liereafter  dealt 
with  under  the  class  ** special  endowments."  Theie  are  many  Chapels 
of  Ease  which  are  strictly  what  their  name  implies,  ancillary  build- 
iDgs  to  the  Parif^h  Churcli,  and  served  by  tlie  Incumbent  of  the 
Parish  or  by  a  Curate  ;  these  will  follow  naturally  the  fortunes  of 
the  Mother  Church,  and  ali  the  provisions  applicable  to  sucli  Church 
will,  on  the  death  of  the  Incumbrnit,  apply  to  them  ;  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  the  ai-rangements  of  the  Church  Board  may  be  facilitated 
where  there  are  several  Churches  under  its  management,  inasmuch  as 
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that  a  specific  building  may,  conveniently  and  with  common  benefit, 
be  allotted  exclusively  to  some  special  denomination,  and  this  idea 
may  be  carried  out  still  further,  and  made  applicable  to  large  towns 
consisting  of  several  parishes,  obviously  to  the  benefit  and  convenience 
of  all.     I  would  therefore  provide, — 

llthly.  That  all  Chapels  of  Ease,  and  District  Churches  in  the 
nature  of  Chapels  of  Ease,  shall,  upon  the  death  of  the 
Incumbent  of  the  Parish,  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Parish  Church  Board,  and  be  dealt  with  in  such  and 
in  the  same  manner  as  before  is  mentioned  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Mother  Church,  and  that  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  consolidation  of  Parishes  in  Towns,  so  as  to 
place  the  whole  of  the  Churches  therein  under  one  Board 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  Town. 
We  come  now  to  a  class  of  cases  which  will  require  special  con- 
sideration.   There  are  very  many  Churches  which  have  been  built  at 
the  cost  of  private  individuals,  and  endowed  by  them.     It  is  clear 
tha^,  within  a  reasonable  limit,  the  special  intentions  of  those  who 
built  and  endowed  these  Churches  should  be  respected,  but  it  is  also 
clear  that  this  principle  ought  not  to  be  carried  too  far — a  line  must 
be  somewhere  drawn,  and  cases  of  hardship  on  each  side  of  this  line 
may  occur.     This  is  a  necessary  evil,  but  it  may,  I  think,  be  reduced 
within  narrow  bounds.     In  dealing  with  the  Irish  Church  a  limit  of 
about  seventy  years  was  adopted  by  the  Legislature,  and  it  was 
enacted  that  Churches  built  at  the  private  cost  of  an  individual 
should  belong  to  him,  if  living,  or  to  his  representatives  if  he  died 
since  the  year  1800 ;  this  is  about  equal  to  two  generations  of  men, 
and  probably  no  better  rule  could  be  adopted.     I  would,  therefore, 
propose, — 

12thly.  That  in  all  cases  where  a  Church  has  been  built  at  the 
cost  of  an  individual,  whether  the  same  has  or  has  not 
been  formed  into  a  District  Church,  the  same  shall  revert 
to  such  individual  if  living,  or  if  he  shall  liave  died 
since  the  1st  of  January,  1800,  then  to  his  legal  personal 
representatives,  as  his  or  their  own  property ;  tlic  same 
principle  to  apply  to  any  Endowment  of  such  Church, 
and  to  any  Endowment  of  a  Church  not  built  at  the  sole 
cost  of  an  individual,  but  in  the  last-mentioned  case  the 
Church  itself  to  be  deemed  a  Chapel  of  Ease  (subject  of 
course  to  the  rights  of  the  present  Incumbent),  and  be 
subject  to  all  the  provisions  before  referred  to  relating  to 
Parish  Churches  and  Chapels  of  Ease. 
There  are  many  cases  in  which  Churches  have  been  built  or  sub- 
stantially restored  by  private  subscriptions,  and  it  would  be  but  fair 
that  these  should  be  dealt  with  specially,  having  regard  to  tlii^  inten- 
tions of  the  parties  who  subscribed.     I  would,  therefore,  j>ro|)nse, — 
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ISthly.  That  in  all  cases  where  a  Church  (other  than  and  except 
a  Parish  Church)  shall,  within  twenty-one  years,  have 
been  built,  restored,  or  substantially  repaired  by  private 
subscription,  it  shall,  ibr  the  space  of  twenty-one  years 
from  the  passing  of  the  Act,  be  exempted  from  its  opera- 
tion, and  in  the  meantime  shall  be  placed  under  the 
management  of  a  Committee,  tcj  be  nominated  by  the 
congregation  worshipping  therein  ;  on  the  expiration  of 
such  last-mentioned  twenty-oue  years,  tlie  same  to  be 
deemed  a  Chapel  of  Ea'^e,  and  to  be  dealt  with  as  such  by 
the  Parish  Church  Board. 
'  TIhtu  may  be  cases  in  whicli  Churches  have  been  built  or  repaired 

under  such  circumstances  as  may  bring  them  equitably,  though  not 
literally,  witlun  the  principles  recognised  by  the  two  last  preceding 
clauses.     I  would,  therefore,  propose,^ — 

14thly.  That  the  Commissioners  have  i>ower  to  take  special  cases 
1  into  consideration,  and  to  frame  regulationa  in  relation 

^^^^^  thereto,  so  as  that  justice  may  be  done,  having  regard  to 

^^^^ft  the  general  principles  and  intentions  of  the  Act,  their 

^^^^P  decision  in  each  case  to  require  the  sanction  of  the  Privy 

^^Bj^^  Council  on  a  statement  of  facts  prepared  by  the  Com- 

^^^  missiouers. 

Tlie  scheme  here  sketched  out  has  the  following  features  in  its 
fevour : — 

1.  It  wilt  remove  that  feeling  of  antagonism  andirritatiou  which 
one  half  of  the  people  feels  towards  the  other  :  the  Dissenter  smarts 
under  the  conviction  that  he  is  not  fairly  treated  :  he  sees  that  the 
immense  revenues  of  the  Church  of  England  are  appropriated  by  a 
body  consisting  of  less  than  one-half  of  the  entire  people  of  this 
country ;  it  is  not,  therefore,  likely,  it  is  not  possible— it  is  not  desir- 
able were  it  possible — that  the  larger  half  of  a  free  people  should 
tranquilly  submit  to  such  an  injustice,  and  a  scheme  by  which  the 
cause  of  such  an  enormous  amount  of  dissatisfaction  would  be  removed 
is  one  which  well  merits  consideration. 

%  It  interferes  with  the  rights  of  no  man  or  woman  ;  vested 
interests  will  be  protected;  the  cliange  will  be  gradual,  opportunities 
will  be  given  from  time  to  time  for  amendment  and  improvement  in 
details  should  experience  show  such  to  bo  needful ;  aU  may  be  done 
without  commotion,  irritation  or  excitement,  and  the  Nonconlbiinist 
will  see  that,  although  a  gi*eat  amount  of  patience  must  on  his  pait 
be  exercised,  the  equality  to  which  he  is  entitled  will  eventually  be 
acquired. 

S.  The  crying  scandal  of  money  dealings  with  Church  preferment, 
which  right-thinking  men  of  all  classes  so  much  deplore,  will  be  at 
once  removed. 

4,  The  members  of  the  existing  Established  Church  will  be  placed 
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IB  a  state  of  freedom  which  they  have  never  hitherto  enjayed  ;  they 
will  have  the  management  of  their  own  religious  arTangements  free 

from  State  control,  and  they  will  have  the  gratification  of  feelbg 
(and  to  right-minded  men  it  ought  to  be  a  gratification)  that  on  their 
own  effortfi  must  depend  the  advancement  of  the  religious  doctrines 
which  they  hold  to  be  sacred  ;  they  will  leam  that  it  is  a  privil^e  and 
pleasure  to  make  sacrifices  in  support  of  their  religious  viewB*  and 
they  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  their  privileges  are  no 
longer  a  source  of  just  annoyance  to  a  large  mass  of  their  fellow  m«i. 

These  are  objects  of  immense  importance,  and  the  chance  of  attam- 
ing  them  by  legislation  whilst  it  can  be  done  tranquilly,  and  without  fl 
undue  heat  or  excitement,  is  one  which  ought  not  to  be  lightly 
thrown  away. 

Of  course  there  will  be  some  dissentients.  We  shall  doubtless  hear 
much  about  the  intentions  of ''  Pious  Founders/*  especially  from  those 
who  arc  deriving  incomes  wliicli  these  "  Pious  Founders  *'  never  con- 
templated would  be  per\'erted,  as  they  have  been ;  but  I  will  honestly 
avow  that  the  "  Pious  Founder  "  argument  never  had  much  weight 
with  me,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  eatitled  to  any.  I  respect  William 
of  Wykebam,  Cardinal  W^olsey  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  other  founders 
of  Colleges  and  other  charitable  ii^stitutions  as  much  as  any  man,  but 
I  say  that  it  is  the  living  race  of  men  who  have  cast  on  them  the 
responsibilities  and  difficulties  of  life ;  they  know  better,  they  muii 
know  better,  what  is  good  and  advisable  in  this  their  day  than  those 
who  lived  centuries  ago,  and  they  may  be  trusted  to  act  as  well  in 
their  day  as  their  forefathers  acted  in  theirs.  It  is  liigh  time  that  we 
should  throw  off  this  absurd  sentimentality  about  the  wishes  and 
intentions  of  men  who  have  left  this  world  hundreds  of  years  ago,  and 
who,  sensible  men  as  they  were,  would  have  changed  their  views  fifty 
times  had  they  lived  on  into  our  time.  We  must  "  act  in  the  living 
present"  according  to  our  lights,  as  our  children  must  act  according 
■to  theirs  when  we  are  gone.  There  are  others  who  will  argue  that 
when  the  artificial  support  of  tithes  is  withdrawn,  the  intereste  of 
religion  will  suffer  and  languish.  If  this  be  so,  it  says  very  little  in 
favour  of  those  wlio  have  hitherto  been  the  recipients  of  these  emohi* 
ments,  a  great  denl  in  favour  of  that  great  half  of  the  people  who 
have  hitherto  supported  their  ^Ministers  and  places  of  worship  vohm 
tarily  If,  wheu  the  Churchman  is  thrown  ou  his  own  resources  he 
should  feel  in  a  difficulty,  let  him  go  to  his  Nonconformist  neighbours, 
who  have  had  a  ver}^  long  experience,  and  they  will  tell  him  where  to 
find  a  substitute  for  tithes. 

There  may  be,  however,  graver  arguments  as  to  the  ultimata  desti- 
nation of  the  surplus  tithes.  I  have  suggested  that  they  should  go 
in  aid  of  the  Poor-rate,  and  I  think  there  are  weighty  reasons  for  this. 
The  relief  of  the  poor,  sick  and  aged,  car^not,  ^Ji^iwrf/aci^,  be  ood- 
sidered  an  unrighteous  application  of  these  funds,  and  if,  at  the  same 
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time,  it  affords  local  relief  of  taxation,  so  much  tbe  better.  Doubtless 
the  owners  and  occupiers  of  lands  will  derive  some  benofit  from  the 
reduction  of  the  poor-rates ;  but  then  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
they  will  have  imposed  on  them  the  burden  (to  many  of  them  new) 
of  supporting  their  own  Ministers  of  Religion  ;  and  it  must  also  be 
remembered  that  the  agricultural  labourer  is  making  himself  heard, 
and  will  insist  ou  higher  rates  of  wages  than  those  which  he  now 
receives,  and  which  in  very  many  cases  the  Farmer  can  hardly  afford 
to  give,  having  regard  to  existing  burdens  in  the  shape  of  rent,  titlies, 
rates  and  taxes  j  but  the  ultimate  appropriation  of  the  surplus  tithes 
under  tlie  Scheme  now  under  consideration  does  not  practically 
affect  its  principle,  and  therefore  further  discussion  thereon  may  be 
dispensed  with, 

I  hear  some  say,  "  But  how  about  the  Curates  ?  '*  What  is  to  be- 
come of  them  when  the  Parish  Church  Board  take  possession  of  the 
Clmrch  after  the  de^ith  of  the  Incumbent  ?  Let  me  on  this  head  put 
a  few  questions.  What  becomes  of  a  Curate  now  when  his  Rector 
dies  ?  What  becomes  of  the  Manager  of  a  Bank,  or  other  commercial 
establishment,  when  it  ceases  to  transact  business?  What  becomes  of 
the  Clerks  of  a  Solicitor  when  he  dies  ?  The  simple  answer  is,  that 
they  all  seek  employment  elsewhere,  and  the  Curate  will  do  so  hke- 
"wise  ;  and  he  will  have  a  much  better  chance  of  advancement  before 
him  on  the  death  of  the  Incumbent  than  he  now  has,  because  the 
Congregation  worshipping  at  the  Parish  Church  will,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  ret|uire  a  Minister,  and  the  Curate,  if  he  is  worth  anything, 
inU  be  there  to  their  hand,  and  open  to  any  reasonable  engagement 
that  may  be  made  between  them. 

This  Scheme  would  be  imperfect  were  it  to  omit  a  reference  to  the 
Cathedrals  of  England,  and  the  Estates  held  hy  Deans  and  Chapters 
in  relation  thereto. 

I  start  confidently  with  this  assertion,  viz.,  that  the  Cathedrals 
are  national  property,  and  are  looked  at  by  the  Nation,  whether  Con- 
formist or  Nonconformist,  with  pride  as  national  Munuments,  and 
that  any  5cl>eme  which  did  not  provide  for  their  maintenance  in  their 
full  architectural  glory  would  be  almost  univei*sally  rejected.  I  think 
also  that  the  principle  applicable  to  our  Parish  Clmrches  is  also 
applicable,  and  may  easily  be  applied,  to  Cathedrahs,  I  would, 
therefore,  propose, — 

lothly.  That  uutil  the  death  of  the  existing  Dean  no  change 
whatever  shall  be  made  in  our  Cathedral  arrangements, 
but  tjiat  on  his  death  the  Cathedral  shall  be  under  tliL^: 
management  of  the  Department  which  now  regulates  our 
Pidaccs,  Castles,  and  Public  Buildings,  and  that  it  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  same,  so  far  as  regards  its  due 
preservatiun.  That  the  Dean  and  Chapter  Estates  shall, 
with  all  reasonable   diligence',  be  sold   by  auction,  the 
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proceeds  thereof  to  belong  to  the  State  absolutely,  the 

State  of  course  taking  upon  itself  the  entire  cost  of  all 

repairs  and  restorations  of  the  Cathedral.     All  annual 

payments  to  which  any  Member  of  the  Chapter,  or  any 

Officer  of  the  Cathedral  may  have  been  entitled  for  life 

to  be  paid  to  him  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  out  of 

the  Consolidated  Fund,  a  fair  deduction  being  made  in  all 

cases  where  services   heretofore  performed  (other  than 

strictly  religious  services)  shall  no  longer  be  required. 

The  foregoing  arrangement  might  be  varied  by  providing  that  the 

proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  Cathedral  Estates  should  be  paid  to  a 

separate  fund  as  a  special  restoration  fund  ;  but  this  would  multiply 

accounts  and  officers  needlessly.    Once  adopt  the  principle  that  the 

Cathedrals  are  public  property,  and  that  the  State  takes  them  in 

charge  as  such,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  a  separate  system 

should  be  adopted  ;  let  the  entire  matter  come  within  Parliamentary 

cognizance  annually  as  an  item  in  the  Budget  of  the  Chancellor  of 

the  Exchequer,  and  you  have  the  best  practical  security  that  can  be 

suggested  for  a  due  application  of  the  funds.     I  have  suggested  an 

absolute  sale  of  the  Cathedral  Estates,  instead  of  handing  them  over 

to  Government  management :  it  is  better  that  the  lands,  &c.,  should 

be  in  lay  hands,  free  to  change  owners  as  ordinary  property,  rather 

than  that  Jihey  should  be  managed  by  a  Board  with  an  expensive 

staflF,  and  be  kept  out  of  the  general  circulation.     One  word  as  to  tho 

purposes  for  which  Cathedrals  shall  be  applied.     I  think  that  the 

principle  hereinbefore  adopted  with  reference  to  Parish  Churches 

may  well  be  applied  to  Cathedrals,  with  necessary  modifications  ;  and 

I  assume  that  these  national  buildings  may  well  be  applied  to  the 

purposes  to  which  they  have  been  heretofore  applied  (except  exclusive 

religious  services),  and  that  the  Cathedral  of  a  District  may  well  be 

used  by  all  Religious  denominations  for  Religious  festivals,  and  for 

Musical  performances  in  aid  of  Religious  or  Charitable  Works.    This 

being  so,  I  would  propose, — 

16thly.  That  on  the  death  of  the  existing  Dean,  the  Cathedral,  so 
far  as  the  user  thereof,  shall  be  under  the  management 
of  a  Cathedral  Board  (say  20  membei*s)  to  be  elected  by 
delegates  from  every  Parish  in  the  District  comprised 
within  the  present  Cathedral  District,  with  the  addition 
of  (say)  5  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Justices  of  the 
Peace  at  Quarter  Sessions ;  that  this  Board  should  make 
proper  arrangements  for  permitting  all  Religious  denomi- 
nations to  have  the  use  of  the  Cathedral,  as  their  occa- 
sions may  require,  all  parties  applying  for  permission  to 
state  clearly  the  objects  they  have  in  view  and  their 
intended  mode  of  carrying  them  into  effect,  and  deposit- 
ing with  the  Treasurer  of  the  Board  a  sum  of  moneys 
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sufficient  to  meet  all  the  expenses  which  the  Board  may 
incur  for  general  or  special  superintendence,  and  giving, 
if  required,  security  against  injury  to  the  Building,  the 
object  of  the  Board    being    to    act    fairly   towards  all 
Religious  denominations,  having  a  regard  to  their  im- 
portance numerically ;  all  general  rules  of  the  Cathedral 
Board  to  be  laid  before  the  Privy  Council,  and  to  receive 
its  sanction  before  coming  into  operation. 
I  think  that  I  have  now  sketched  out  a  scheme  which  is  based  on 
honesty,  and  which  may  be  made  to  work  well  and  easily.     I  do  not 
assume  that  I  have  met  every  case  of  difficulty  which  may  arise,  but 
I  know  that  I  have  touched  upon  the  principal  matters  in  relation  to 
this  great  controversy,  and  the  gradual  proceedings  which  I  have  sug- 
gested will  enable  the  legislature  to  make  amendments  in  details 
from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may  require  ;  and  if  I  shall  have  been 
instrumental  in  any  way  in  furthering  a  settlement  of  this  question, 
I  shall  deem  myself  well  repaid  for  any  trouble  which  I  have  taken. 

James  Hopgood. 


THE  MOVEMENT  FOR  CORPORATE  REUNION: 

A  PAGE  IN  THE  MODERN  HISTOEY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CHUBCa 


SINCE  the  religious  changes  of  the  sixteenth  century  two  attei 
have  been  made,  at  different  periods,  to  bridge  over  the  cl 
between  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Chui-cli  of  England,  One  wa« 
in  the  seventeenth,  tlic  other  in  the  eighteenth  century.  When  the 
first  was  projected,  under  Charles  L,  some  of  the  parents  of  thoe© 
then  living  might  liave  personally  known  Englishmen  who  had 
rememhered  their  country  before  the  final  break  with  the  rest  oi 
Western  Christendom.  Buckley,  the  last  surviving  monk  of  West- 
minster, had  died  only  fifteen  years  before  King  Charles  ascended 
the  throne.  So  that,  at  that  period,  the  tradition  of  Visible  Unity — 
tliuugli  blutted,  blurred,  and  marred — had  l>y  no  means  passed  away 
or  perished.  No  surprise  need  be  felt,  therefore,  that  such  proposi- 
tions as  those  mentioned  should  have  been,  in  all  serious  earnestness, 
attempted,  though  they  practically  turned  out  marked  and  melancholy 
failures. 

A  tliird  endeavour  at  pacification  has  been  made  within  the  last 
fifteen  years,  which  some  believed  might  have  had  a  different  result 
from  those  of  old.  This,  too,  as  far  as  the  authorities  at  Rome  aro" 
concerned,  has  proved  an  equally  signal  failure  ;  though  the  character, 
position,  principles,  and  policy  of  the  High  Church  party  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  Church,  have  beea 
made  far  more  fitmiiiar  to  foreign  Christians  of  the  Latin  rite,  because 
of  this  last  attempt  on  belialf  of  Unity,  than  was  ever  the  ease  in 
previous  centuries. 
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Before  a  brief  historic  record  of  the  more  recent  action  be  here 
provided,  it  may  be  well  to  glance  at  the  two  previous  attempts 
already  referred  to. 

I.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  King  James  I.  tlie 
influence  of  the  theological  school  of  Bishop  Andre wes  became 
more  than  considerable.  This  was  a  natural  re-actiou  from  the 
sharply-tlefined  Calvinism,  so  abundantly  imported  from  abroad,  of 
the  two  preceding  reigns.  Political  necessities  likewise  exercised 
some  influence  in  the  public  change  of  taste.  As  regards  King 
Charles  L — who,  in  conjunction  with  Laud,  became  in  aftertinie  the 
chief  promoter  of  the  new  policy — he  no  doubt  gained  many  of  his 
facts  and  certuin  of  his  principles  from  the  exiled  Archbishop  of 
Spoleto,  Antonio  de  Dominis,  who  had  been  installed  Dean  of 
Windsor  hy  a  mandate  frofii  James  I.,  and  became  for  some  yeai^s 
one  of  the  theological  lions  of  the  period  and  a  constant  attendant 
at  Court.  An  archbishop,  personally  known  to  Aldobrandini,  some- 
time Pope  Clement  YIII.,  to  Leo  X,  and  to  Paul  V,,  wdio  had  gained 
great  experience,  both  ecclesiastical  and  diplomatic,  and  had  formerly 
received  confidences  from  the  highest  Papal  authorities,  was  exactly 
the  instrument  for  impressing  upon  a  high-minded,  pure,  and  devout 
prince,  such  as  the  first  Charles,  the  need  of  endeavouring  to  repair 
the  breaches  already  wide,  and  threatening  to  become  wider,  which 
existed  between  the  people  of  England  and  the  Court  of  Rome.  And, 
notwithstanding  his  conformity  to  the  Church  of  England,  so  it  turned 
out.  Nothing  is  more  marked  in  the  history  of  that  great  but  unfor- 
tunate monarch  than  the  untmng  energy  which  he  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  ecclesiastical  peace.  Of  coui*se  his  marriage  would  naturally 
help  on  the  project.  But  the  original  cause,  in  great  probability, 
lay  in  his  close  intimacy  as  a  youth  with  the  foreign  Dean  of 
Windsor,  and  the  beneficent  impressions  he  received  from  that 
intercourse. 

Pope  Clement  VIII.  is  known  to  have  lamented  over  the  stern 
and  harsh  policy  regarding  England  which  his  official  predecessors 
had  put  into  practice.  And  Pope  Urban,  his  immediate  successor, 
a  prelate  of  great  breadth  of  view,  appears  fully  conscious  of  the 
evils  of  disunion  ;  if  he  did  not  actually  see  his  way  to  minimize  or 
endeavour  to  remove  them.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  some  of 
the  most  active  diplomatists  on  the  Papal  side  were  Englishmen  %vho 
apparently  desired  a  formal  reconciliation  between  the  estranged  and 
separated  Churches,  and  who  earnestly  endeavomed  to  bring  this 
about  In  the  spring  of  1632  came  hither  for  this  purpose  Father 
Leandcr  of  St.  Martin,  as  his  name  stood  in  *'  religion,"  with  the 
full  knowledge  of  Mr.  Secretary  Wyindebank,  and  witii  the  King's 
sanction  and  patronage.  For  coadjutors  and  co-opei*ators  he  had 
with  him  Fathers  Preston  and  Da\dd^ — two  tried  and  trusty  members 
of  the  Benedictine  order.     They  came  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
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settling  certain  disputes  wliich  had  existed  for  some  years  amongst 
the  persecuted  and  sorelj-tried  Anglo- Romans,  regarding  the  form  af 
e<jclesia.'5tical  government  best  calculated  for  them  under  their  then 
existing  difficulties*  They  were  also  specifically  comniissione*!  to 
inquire  accurately  and  carefully  into  the  general  state  of  religion  ixi 
the  National  Church,  and  to  repoit  thereupon  in  due  course  to  the  h 
authorities  at  Rome.  This  was  done,  and  done  fairly,  as  the  Report,  B 
still  in  existence,  proves.  And  they  were  still  further  to  sound  the 
more  influential  English  bishops  upm  the  great  question  of  Corporate!  « 
Reunion.  Plans  were  made,  principles  laid  down,  and  formal" In- ■ 
struetions  for  Reconciliation  '*  drawn  op.  Later  on,  Dr.  Christopher 
Davenpoi-t.  and  his  literary  allies  responded  in  print  to  the  amicable 
and  promising  propositions  of  Laud,  Montagu,  aud  Goodman — ^propo- 
sitions which  it  was  asserted  found  active  favour  with  all  the  English 
bishops  save  three.  Afterw<ards  a  second  envoy  from  Rome  came 
hither  to  continue  the  work  which  Father  Leander  had  so  hopefaUy 
commenced.  This  was  Gregorio  Pauzani,  a  priest  of  the  Oi'atory, 
who  had  procured  the  formal  patronage  of  Cardinal  Barbeiini,  and 
was  received  by  the  Queen  Consort  with  every  due  consideratioiL 
On  both  sides  quite  a  Literature  on  Reunion  was  formed — many 
allusitins  to  which  are  found  in  the  biting  satires  of  Prj^nne  and  liis 
less  scrupulous  Puritan  aUies,  But  the  hopes  of  the  Court  of  Rome, 
which  seemed  to  be  at  once  genuine,  honest,  and  sincere,  were  soon 
doomed  to  disappointment.  Internal  disaster,  social  disorder^  and 
eventually  civil  war  and  rebeUion,  rendered  England  an  unsafe  place 
for  Papal  plenipotentiaries  and  peace-desiring  envoys.  The  thi'oue  M 
was  overturned,  the  altar  defiled,  and  Faction  for  a  while  triumphed,  " 
so  that  any  Corporate  Reunion  of  the  Churches  became  practically 
impossible.  Tlie  times  were  sorely  out  of  joint :  a  well -intended 
attempt  utterly  collapsed.  Religious  hopes  were  rudely  dis5ij»atc*fi 
The  day  of  restored  intercommunion  had  not  yet  dawned. 

II.  In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  second  attempt 
wa.s  made — this  time  mainly  from  the  side  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  in  tlie  pei"son  of  her  chief  ecclesiastical  ruler,  not  with  the 
Roman  curia,  but  with  the  French  Church.  It  was  commenci?d 
and  carried  on  by  William  Wake,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Far 
less  formal  and  complex  than  that  made  under  King  Charles  L,  it 
nevertheless  exercised  considerable  indirect  influence  upon  the 
Church  of  France,  and  was  favourably  looked  upon  by  many  ia 
England,  The  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  had  always  been  noted  for 
their  extreme  moderation,  as  well  as  for  their  vast,  deep  and  varied 
learning.  Under  their  influence,  Bishop  Bull,  the  renowned  author 
of  the  treatise  on  the  Nicene  Creed,  had  been  formally  thanked  for 
his  masterly  defence  of  a  principle  very  dear  to  all  who  accepted  and 
reverenced  the  ancient  and  commonly-held  Vincentian  rule.  And 
now,  some  at  least  were  ready  to  receive  and  consider  propositions 
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for  an  ecclesiastical  truce.  If  the  separated  Churches  could  only  be 
led  to  agree  upon  a  principle  of  action  allowed  by  each  to  have  been 
current  and  common  in  earlier  ages,  surely  the  authorities  of  the 
Roman  Church  could  not  deny  her  uDalterable  cliaracter;  so  that 
what  she  tauglit  in  the  eighteenth  century,  she  had  likewise  pre- 
viously taught  iu  the  eighth,  and  vice  versd ;  so  that  "  things  which 
were  equal  to  the  same  thing  were  equal  to  one  another.*'  And 
so  it  was  thought,  and  reasonably  thought,  that  a  common  basis 
for  operations  had  been  happily  found.  Wake,  however,  at  all  times 
most  vaUantly  stood  out  for  the  position  that  the  Church  of  Eogland 
was  a  true  part  of  the  One  Family  of  Christ — an  iadependent 
national  communion ;  and  that  the  Sec  of  Canterbury  was  in  every 
respect  equal  in  dignity,  rank,  repute,  and  antiquity  to  any  Sees  of 
the  French  Church. 

**  My  task  is  very  hard,''  wrote  the  Archbishop  to  M.  Beauvoir, 
"  and  I  scarce  know  how  to  manage  myself  in  this  matter.  To  go 
any  further  than  I  have  done  in  it,  even  as  a  divine  only  of  the 
Church  of  England,  may  meet  with  censure ;  and  as  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  I  cannot  treat  ^vith  these  gentlemen.  I  do  not  think  my 
character  at  all  inferior  to  that  of  an  Archbishop  of  Pai'is  :  on  the 
contrary,  without  lessening  the  authority  and  dignity  of  the  Church 
of  England,  I  must  say  it  is  in  some  respects  superior.  If  the 
Cardinal  (De  Noailles)  were  in  earnest  for  such  an  union,  it  would 
not  be  below  him  to  treat  with  me  himself  about  it.  I  should  then 
have  a  sufficient  ground  to  consult  with  ray  brethren,  and  to  ask 
His  Majesty *s  leave  to  correspond  with  him  concerning  it.  But  to  go 
on  any  farther  with  these  gentlemen  will  only  expose  me  to  the 
censure  of  doing  what  in  eveiy  station  ought  not  to  be  done  without 
the  King*s  knowledge,  and  it  would  be  very  odd  for  me  to  liave  an 
authoritative  permission  U:^  treat  with  those  who  have  no  manner  of 
authority  to  treat  with  me/' 

Such  were  the  principles  and  such  was  the  policy  of  Archbishop 
Waka  In  no  respect  or  degree  did  he  compromise  liis  brethren, 
nor  propose  to  alter  the  recognized  and  allowed  standing-point  of  the 
Church  of  England.  But  nothing  came  of  his  propositions  and 
scheme  ;  while  his  prominent  position  rendered  it  difficult  for  him 
to  take  any  further  action.  His  death  on  January  24th,  1737,  put 
an  end  to  the  movement. 

Sixteen  years  prior  to  this  date,  another  school  of  Enghsh 
religionists,  the  Nonjurors,  had  passively  co-operated  with  their 
Scottish  brethren  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  actual  recognition  by, 
and  some  kind  uf  intercommunion  with,  certain  Eastern  bishops. 
There  were  divers  propositions  set  forth  on  the  Scottish  side,  and 
several  very  pertinent  criticisms  in  reply  sent  back  from  tlie 
Orientals — the  ioterchange  of  wliich  wxs  then  a  matter  uf  some 
time   and   difficulty.      But,   as    in   previous   attempts,   so    in   this. 
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failure  marked  and  complete  was  the  ooly  direct  and  immediate  j 
result. 

III.  In  England,  during  the  past  thirty  years,  notwithstandiDf^ 
previous  failurea,  a  deep  desire  for  Corporate  Reunion  with  the  rest 
of  Christendom  has  once  again  groivn  up  and  widely  ramified.     Thk  j 
has  been  so  in  the  National  Church,  as  well   as  amongst  Romaa 
Catholics  and  what  are  termed '*  Orthodox  Dissenters.*'     Sermons^ 
essays,   tracts,  treatises,  and   books   of  prayer,  all   bearing  on  thi»| 
subject,  are  very  numerous — more  so  than    is  generally  believed. 
About  thirty  yeai-s  ago  the  late  Mr.  Keble  compiled  a  short  book  of  1 
devotions   for  Unity,  which  was   largely  used    by  his  friends  and  ] 
followers.     On  the  Roman  Catholic  side  Dr,  Wiseman,  then  a  bishop 
in  partibii^,  had  done  the  aame.     Notwithstanding  keen  discnssioasJ 
and  many  hard  sayings,  in  spite  of  theological  tournaments  and  thej 
floating  of  sectarian  banners,  the  desire  for  peace  grew  apaoe.  and  I 
eventually  gained  considerable  influence.     At  the  special  suggestion 
of  Mr  de  Lisle,  of  Grace  Dieii  Manor, — one  of  the  most  distinguished 
and    able    Roman   Cathohc   laymen,    the   "  Eustace   Lyle  '*   of  Mr. 
Disraeli's  Coningshp — Bishop  Wiseman  addressed  a  most  reraarkable  I 
*' Letter^'  to  John,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  which  contained  the  germ 
of  Reunion  principles,  in  future  years  so  naturally  developed.     But 
Dr.  Newman  and  other  most  devoted  promoters  of  the  Oxford  move^ 
ment,  soon  afterwards  solved  the  question  of  Reunion  as  far  as  they 
themselves  were  concerned,  by  pei^sonally  submitting  to  the  Church 
of  Rome.     Though  the  plant  was  thus  rudely  nipped  by  winds  and 
sorely  marred  by  frost,  it  still  lived.     Its  enemies  predicted  for  it 
certain  death,  but  they  turned  out  fahse  prophets.     For  in  due  course 
it   gave   large   signs    of   vitality,   as   the   following   narrative   will 
show. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1857  a  select  but  influential  meeting 
was  held  of  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  of  tbe  Oriental  Clnirch,  with  a  view  of  founding  an 
Association  for  Prayer  that  Visible  Unity  might  be  restored  to  the 
Christian  Family.  No  plans  for  promoting  the  object  were  enter- 
tained, no  schemes  discussed  :  all  that  was  attenipted  wiis  the  dis- 
covery of  some  common  basis  for  action  which  members  of  the  above- 
named  conamunions  might  conscientiously  be  able  to  accept  This  wsis 
found  in  united  prayer.  Those  persons  who  were  present  represented 
a  most  influential  circle.  Roman  Catholic  bishops  as  well  as  English 
sent  their  informal  representatives,  and  considerable  interest  was  ex- 
cited in  the  movement  at  some  foreign  courts.  On  all  sides  it  was  felt 
that  a  union  for  prayer,  and  nothing  but  a  union  for  prayer,  should 
be  attempted  ;  and  that  any  further  proposal,  if  adopted,  might  only 
tend  to  introduce  discord  and  dangers.  The  following  resolution  con- 
sequently was  unanimously  adopted  : — '*That  a  Society  to  be  called 
the  Association  for  Promoting  the  Unity  of  Christendom,  be  now 
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formed  for  united  prayer  that  Visible  Unity  may  be  restored  to  Chrk- 
tendom  ;  and  that  tlie  paper  now  before  this  meeting  be  sanctioned, 
printed,  and  circulated  as  the  basis  upon  which  this  Society  desires  to 
act"  Of  course  this  and  other  technical  resolutions  were  discussed 
with  great  earnestness  and  power  by  men  eminent  in  their  respective 
churches,  and  dealt  w4th  in  a  spirit  of  large-hearted  charity  seldom 
oqualled,  and  perhaps  never  surpassed  A  simple  but  efiicient 
raachineTy,  in  due  course,  distributed  the  programme, — translated 
into  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Italian,  German,  Spanish,  Russ,  and  Portu- 
guese,— throughout  the  whole  civilized  world.  It  was  freely  circu- 
lated by  tens  of  thousands.  Local  secretaries  were  appointed  at  several 
important  centres  of  religious  activity  ;  and^  wherever  a  footing  could 
be  gained,  work  for  the  object  of  the  Society  began  in  earnest,  Th© 
present  Pope,  at  the  outset,  approved  of  the  idea,  and  gave  his  formal 
blessing  to  the  scheme,  as  he  had  done  to  one  of  a  similar  character 
for  Russia,  originated  by  IL  Pitzipios,  A  former  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople sent  his  blessing  and  good  wishes  to  the  promoters. 
"  Other  Eastern  prelates,"  it  was  formally  and  authoritatively 
announced^  *'  have  approved  of  the  Association,  and  so  likewise  have 
several  bishops,  both  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic,  as  well  on  the  con- 
tinent as  in  America."  Mr.  de  Lisle,  the  distinguished  Roman  Cathohc 
layman  already  mentioned,  backed  up  by  the  approbation  and  confi- 
dence of  many  of  his  leading  co-reJigiontsts,  thought  it  his  duty  to 
put  on  record  to  the  Roman  authorities  a  fan*  and  taithful  account  of 
the  movement  in  England.  Accordingly,  having  just  written  a  most 
learned  and  powerful  Essay  on  the  suhject,  which  was  published  in 
London,  he  addressed  a  Letter  to  the  Cardinal  Prefect  of  the  Congre- 
gation th  PmjKiffandd  Fide  with  this  object.  He  first  pointed  out 
that  a  scheme  had  been  duly  set  on  foot,  tmder  favourable  auspices, 
for  the  organic  and  Corporate  Reuoion  of  the  Anglican  with  the 
Roman  Church,  and  that  though  there  was  no  immediate  prospect 
of  any  practical  result,  still  that  the  party  in  the  Church  of  England 
who  advocated  such  a  union  was  steadily  increasing,  while  tlie  o!«l 
High  Church  school,  on  whose  co-operation  they  would  ultimately 
rely  for  assistance  and  success,  constituted  a  majority  of  the  English 
hierarchy  and  clergy.  Mr.  de  Lisle  went  minutely  into  details, 
explaining  the  cai*efully-collected  and  ably-arranged  facts  upon  which 
his  statements  w^ere  grounded  ;  and  concluded  his  letter  by  asking 
whether  such  a  sclieme  would  be  likely  to  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  Holy  See. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  Mr.  de  Lisle*s  Essay,  though  received 
with  an  unusual  amount  of  interest  and  attention  by  the  hi^hops  and 
dergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  was  attacked  on  the  aide  of  his. 
co-religionists  with  an  ungenerous  vindictiveness  and  unfair  criticism 
©m-inently  painful  to  read.  Several  communications  were  sent  to 
Rome  earnestly  imploring  the  authorities  there  formally  to  condemn 
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itfi  principles  and  to  put  the  treatise  on  the  Index.  But  Rome  some- 
times acts  with  caution  and  care  ;  and  this  wajs  a  case  in  point 
Cardinal  Wiseman  and  at  least  three  of  his  suffragans,  diplomaticaUy 
interposed  advice  bj  which  the  prayer  of  those  who  had  asked  for  the 
condemnation  of  the  Essay  in  question  was  in  due  course  refused. 
For  the  inculpated  author  had  hut  set  forth  anew  the  very  self-same 
principles  as  those  which  had  been  of  old  embodied  in  the  Letter  ia 
Lord  Shreumhitry  of  Dn  Wiseman,  The  result  was  that  Mr.  de 
Lisle  not  only  held  his  own,  on  behalf  of  the  influential  school  of 
which  he  was  the  adtnowledged  lay-representative,  but  renewed  his* 
appeal  for  peace,  and  successfully  defended  his  previous  propositions. 

On  the  Anglican  side  neither  time  nor  energy  were  spared.  The 
movement,  commencing  on  but  a  small  scale,  gradually  increased 
and  enlisted  fresh  supporters  almost  daily.  Within  a  year  from  its 
first  foundation  nearly  seven  hnndred  members  had  joined  the  new 
organization,  %vhich  has  steadily  and  regularly  enlarged  itself  ever 
since  by  an  average  of  about  twelve  hundred  additional  members 
each  yean  Having  originated  in  England,  it  is  natural  to  find  that 
a  large  proportion — ?\e,,  about  twelve  out  of  fifteen  thousand  belong 
to  the  Church  of  England,  or  Churches  united  to  or  visibly  allied 
with  her.  About  two  thousand  Roman  Catholics  have  joined,  aod 
nearly  half  that  number  of  members  of  the  Oriental  Churdi6& 
**  These  names/'  the  public  is  officially  informed,  "  have  been  ob- 
tained by  a  systematic  circulation  of  the  formal  Prospectus  of  the 
Association  in  English,  Latin,  Greek,  German,  Spanish,  French,  and 
Italian,  &c.  More  than  200,000  such  papers  have  been  distributed 
all  over  the  world,  and  there  are  members  of  the  Association  belong- 
ing to  the  three  great  portions  of  the  One  Christian  Family  in 
almost  every  civilized  part  of  the  globe/* 

At  the  same  time,  t|uito  independent  of  the  Society  itself,  its 
leading  Anglican  supporters  and  allies  lost  no  time  in  making  pubUc 
their  desire  for  a  Corporate  Reunion  of  the  separated  Churches  on 
some  basis  to  be  agreed  upon  by  those  who  desired  such  action,  and 
prayed  and  laboured  for  its  success.  Public  organs  of  opinion  took 
up  and  handled  the  subject — in  most  cases  unfavourably,  but  yet  in 
a  manner  which  stimulated  iuqutiy  and  brought  mauy  new  friends. 
Volumes  of  Essays  and  Sermons  were  projected,  and  in  due  course 
publisbed — ^witlt  contributions,  both  from  theologians  and  laymen,  of 
considerable  interest.  In  addition  to  these,  a  serial  was  started  called 
the  Union  Revleu\  which  for  the  first  six  years  of  its  existence  made 
the  subject  of  Corporate  Reunion  its  distinctive  speciality.  Roman 
CathoHcs,  both  Liberal  and  Conservative,  became  frequent  contri- 
butors to  its  pages,  and  it  did  something  in  giving  e»prit  de  eorjis, 
coherence  and  consistency  to  the  new  school  of  thought.  But  at  last 
events  occurred  of  serious  moment,  and  soon  afterwards  a  crisis. 
Scattered  up  and  down  the  country,  more  numerous  in  Lancashire  and 
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Scotland  than  elsewhere,  though  also  having  representatives  over 
the  metropolis,  thei^e  were  many  Roman  Catholic  clergjTjien  of  the 
welUreputed  type  of  Berington,  Gandolphy,  Kirk,  and  Lingard,,  who 
viewed  with  amazement  and  sorrow  the  particular  Italian  innovations 
of  that  extreme  Roman  school,  whose  members  had  been  considerably 
augmented  by  hyper-fervent  converts  from  the  Church  of  England,  The 
former  were  sufficiently  bold  to  express  their  honest  and  respectable 
opinions  on  this  and  other  correlative  topics  in  a  Church-of-England 
serial  Some  not  only  plainly  advocAted  Corporate  Reunion,  as  both 
desirable  and  possible,  but  argued  for  vernacular  services,  the  Mass  in 
the  vulgar  tongue,  and  a  relaxation  of  the  nding  custom  concerning 
clerical  celibacy.  Others,  writing  in  favour  of  parochial  independence, 
pleaded  that  parish  priests  ought  not  to  he  removable  by  a  stroke  of 
their  diocesan's  pen,  and  argued  earnestly  for  the  introduction  of 
Canon  Law,  instead  of  episcopal  autocracy,  into  the  Roman  Church  in 
England.  All  this,  as  may  be  readily  imagined,  was  gall  and  worm- 
wood to  the  Italian  party,  and  not  particularly  palateable  to  the 
bishops.  National  independence,  like  "the  appeal  to  History/'  is 
treason  and  traitor-like  to  the  powers  that  be — clerical  celibacy  the 
strongest  link  in  the  existing  chain. 

On  this  account*  and  because  of  such  co-operation  by  the  authors  of 
the  communicatiuns  in  question,  it  was  resolved  not  only  to  place  the 
Union  Mevieiv  on  the  Index,  but  to  formally  condemn  the  Association 
for  Promoting  Unity,  Irons  were  at  once  put  into  the  fire  by  a  few 
enthusiastic  fanatics,  so  that  both  these  actions  might  in  due  course 
be  taken  with  effect  and  success.  Against  this  policy,  as  has  been 
credibly  stated,  the  late  Cardinal  Wiseman  frequently  protested,  on 
the  obvious  ground  that  having  already  been  the  first  to  introduce 
the  subject  to  the  English  public.  His  Eminence  should  be  the  last  to 
endeavour  to  put  it  down  by  force,  and  not  by  argument,  when  it 
had  assumed  the  practical  shape  which  for  so  long  a  time  he  had 
desired  it  to  take.  Othei-s,  however,  thought  ditferently.  "  So  wide 
a  use  had  been  made  of  the  authority  of  the  Sovereign  PontiftV' 
wrote  a  Roman  Catholic  prelate,  a  suffragan  of  the  Cardinal,  **  and 
of  the  Catholic  episcopate,  that  neither  Rome  nor  the  bishops  coui<l 
longer  remain  silent,  without  appearing  to  countenance  or  share  in 
what  they  could  not  sanction.  Besides  which  every  effort  was  Ijeing 
made  under  the  plea  of  that  high  sanction  to  draw  both  Catholic 
priests  and  laity  into  the  Society."  Consequently  the  programme  of 
the  Society  was  duly  examined  at  Rorae ;  and,  notwithstanding  that 
it  had  been  mainly  drawn  up  under  the  advice  of  Roman  Catholics, 
and  every  wonl  weiglied  with  care,  deliberation,  and  wisdom — 
solemnly  condemned.     This  occurred  on  September  16,  1864, 

The  document  in  which  the  condemnation  was  cm  bodied  was  a 
Letter  signed  by  Cardinal  Patrizi  to  the  English  Roman  Catholic 
Bishops,  sent  forth  from  the  office  of  the  Inquisition. 

VOL,   XXIII.  3  u 
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To  this  Letter,  which  contained  several  very  profouud  and  startling 
misconceptions  of  the  Association's  aim  and  object — ^uniutentioDal 
no  doubt,  but  equally  nnfoiiunate,  notwithstanding — a  certain 
nnmber  of  tlie  English  clerical  members  resolved  soon  ai'terwards  to 
send  a  Reply.  Nearly  two  hundred  cl^gy,  ''Deans,  Canons,  Pwish 
Priests,  and  other  Priests  "  appended  their  signatures.  The  Remon- 
strance, for  sucli  it  was,  couched  in  carefully-chosen  and  flignificd 
language,  and  treating  wholly  of  facts  and  principles,  was  forwarded 
to  Rome  through  Monsignor  Talbot,  and  duly  received  by  Cardinal 
Patrizi,  Some  delay  arose  in  its  consideration  ;  but  eventually  a 
formal  and  final  Reply,  the  rough  draft  of  w^hich  was  said  to  haive 
been  seen  in  London  some  months  before  its  formal  issue  at  Rome, 
reached  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Association  for  Promoting  Unity- 
Its  tone  was  lofty  and  dignified,  its  arguments  singularly  weak  and 
beside  the  point  Throughout,  the  question  was  begged  with  ii 
happy  and  elevated  indifference  to  the  true  facts  of  the  ca^e.  No 
further  rejoinder  was  made.  It  w^as  sufficient  for  the  Anglican 
members  that  a  fair  and  faithful  statement  of  their  principles  and 
position  had  been  dispatched  by  them  to  Rome,  and  that  copies  of 
the  correspondence  were  officially  circulated  throughout  tlie  whole  of 
Latin  Christendom.  This  would  truly  set  forth  all  that  few  the 
present  they  required ;  and  serve  to  secure  for  tliem  a  hearing  in 
(quarters  that  no  mere  Anglican  inrtuencea  could  reach.  In  truth, 
this  publication  of  the  correspondence  resulted  in  the  hearty  adhe- 
sion of  many  foreign  Catholics  to  the  Reunion  movement.  In 
Germany  this  was  particulai'ly  the  case. 

Contemporaneously  with  this  action,  the  work  of  incrfa>ing  the 
school  and  defending  the  position  at  home,  was  steiulilvj  silently, 
but  most  successfully  carried  on/  Both  the  press  and  the  pulpit 
were  efficiently  utilized,  and  in  due  course  exercised  the  desired 
influence.  It  was  no  hard  task  to  English  clergy  of  the  second 
order  in  favour  of  the  movement.  But  it  was  otherwise  witb  the 
Bishops.  Some  amongst  them  uttered  condemnations,  formed  on  an 
imperfect  knowledge  of  what  was  being  attempted :  others,  on  the 
other  hand,  heartily  but  cautiously  supported  it.  Apart,  however, 
from  actual  contributions  in  the  shape  of  published  opinions  in  its 
favour,  in  Charges  or  Sei-mons^  much  was  evidently  accomplished,  an 
the  altered  and  elevated  tone  of  "  the  religious  world/*  so-called^  ere 
long  evidenced. 

The  leading  promoters  on  all  sides  were  tol^^bly  well  agreed 
as  to  principles  and  needs.  The  passing  of  individuals  from  one 
communion  to  another  their  souls  abhorred  This  latter  process 
would  only  tend,  as  they  maintained,  to  prolong  divisions  and  make 
the  existing  lines  of  demai^cation  harder  and  more  marked.  If  those 
zealous  to  make  proselytes  in  any  cause  or  direction  were  confined  in 
their  action  to  individuals  only,  and  never  extended  to  communili^ 
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or  Churches  in  their  corporate  aspect,  a  few  stray  sheep  might  bcj 
securely  trapped  on  any  side,  but  isolation  and  division^  as  regards 
the  separated  comraLmioiis,  would  only  increase  and  extend. 

Then  as  to  the  vaiied  evils  of  division,  it  was  not  difficult  for  an 
ordinary  advocate  to  make  out  a  good  case.  The  schism  and  divi- 
sions of  Christendom,  it  was  truly  asserted,  had  robbed  Christendom 
of  its  distinctive  character,  and  rendered  a  Christian  policy  impossible 
iu  Christian  countries.  It  wa**  forcibly  asked :  How  can  there  be 
Christian  legislation  on  the  matter  of  secular  education  so  long  as 
the  community  is  subdivided  into  so  many  contending  communions, 
€acb  anathematizing  the  other  ?  The  indifiercntism  of  modern 
legislation  is  obviously  a  great  evil,  hot  how  can  it  be  remedied — as 
the  qut^stion  was  put,^where  nations  are  split  np  into  a  variety  of 
conflicting  sects  ?  The  unbelief  of  the  present  generation,  increasing 
every  day,  is  an  evil  greater  and  darker  still ;  hut  who  can  wonder  at 
it,  when  the  foundations  of  all  beliefs  are  undermined  by  the  i-ecri- 
minations  and  furious  controvei-sies  of  contending  Christians  ?  .Who 
-can  wonder,  it  wxs  further  most  pertinently  asked,  at  the  continueil 
crease  of  immorality  and  crime,  when  Christians  disagree  about  the 
ery  fountain  from  which  alone  any  intelligible  distinction  between 
ight  and  Wrong  can  flow  ?  What  else  is  the  true  secret  of  the 
anti-social  and  revolutionary  principles  of  the  present  day  ?  And, 
fOn  a  larger  scale,  to  what  else  are  we  to  attribute  the  utter  disregard 
of  public  right,  or  the  sanctity  of  treaties,  and  of  international 
obhgations,  which  manifestly  spring  from  the  weakening  of  the 
ligious  principle,  as  the  weakeuing  of  that  has  itself  sprung  from 
the  anarchy  of  religious  division  ? 

Such  reflections,  and  they  were  found  capable  of  large  amplifica- 
tion, and  almost  general  application,  went  home  to  the  minds  of  the 
thoughtful,  and  served  to  extend  and  deepen  the  already  wide-spread 
nterest  in  the  movement  itself  Hence  it  is  found  to  have  spread 
very  considerably,  and  is  now  not  beneath  the  notice  of  leading 
statesmen  on  both  sides  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  In 
I  tifteen  years  a  marked  progress  is  visible.  The  day  for  practical 
work  has  not  yet  dawned.  How  soon  its  advent  may  be  upon  ns 
^__ appears  nnceiiiain.  But  the  seed,  steadily  scattered,  is  taking  root 
^■downward  and  bearing  fruit  upwards.  Apparent  failures  are  truly 
^Hcpot  real,  and  may  not  impossibly  lead  up  to  success. 
1^^  Quite  recently,  in  discussing  the  wisest  manner  of  meeting  the 
demands  of  the  Internationalists,  one  of  our  leading  organs  of  opinion 
put  on  record  the  sound  conviction  tliat  Christianity  with  concen- 
trated simplicity,  new  vitality,  and  more  intense  fervour,  alone  can 
stem  the  widening  torrent  of  augmenting  danger,  or  satisfy  the  increas- 
ing needs  of  the  resUess,  '*  Need  we  remind  our  readers/* says  the  writer 
in  question,  who  treats  the  subject  most  practically/' that  no  congeries 
of  distinct  and  antagonistic  tests  can  ever  do  this  most  blessed  work, 
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even  if  the  division  and  antagonism  do  not  choke  and  destroy  the 
vitality  of  Christian  faith  in  such  ?  The  Church  Catholic,  if  it  were 
but  One,  would  be  really  the  true  International  Society,  supplying  a 
bond  deeper  ^d  wider  than  those  of  National  Unity.  All  movements 
towards  Unity,  therefore,  should  be  looked  upon,  even  in  this  light, 
as  of  incalculable  importance :  all  indications  of  tnie  sympathy  with 
the  masses  of  men,  of  shaking  off  any  adhesion  to  class  or  vassalage 
to  the  great  in  this  world,  must  be  fostered  as  essential  to  the 
salvation  of  society.  There  is  in  truth  urgent  need  to  pray  and 
strive  for  a  deeper  religious  spirit  and  for  truer  religious  unity,  as 
for  other  reasons  so  for  this — that  these  may  be  the  secret  of  victory 
in  the  impending  struggle  against  Socialism,  against  its  oppressive 
tyranny  and  its  universal  destructiveness." 

Fredebick  George  Lee. 


CJESARISM  iVND  ULTRAMONTANISM, 


TN  the  Marcli  immbor  of  this  Review  I  wrote  an  article  under  the 
J-  above  title  which  avoweJly  formed  part  only  of  what  I  had  to 
offer  on  the  subject  For  reasons  of  which  I  have  no  right  to  judge, 
but  of  the  result  of  wliieh  I  am  certuinly  not  disposed  to  complain, 
Archbishop  Manning  tliought  it  desirable,  before  my  ai-gument  was 
complete,  to  interpose  an  answer  to  what  I  had  published.  Before  I 
proceed,  I  raust  notice  his  interruptions, 

I  understood  Archbishop  Manning,  in  liis  lecture  on  Qesarism  and 
Ultramontanism,  to  claim  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  supremacy 
over  all  governments  whatever  within  a  sphere  to  be  defined  by 
itself,  but  including  faith  and  morals.  Such  a  claim  I  said  ought 
not  to  be  admitted  unless  it  was  proved  beyond  all  re4ksonabIe 
doubt;  and  I  then  proceeded  to  give  my  reasons  for  thinking  that  every 
element  of  which  it  was  made  up  wtis  more  or  less  open  to  doubt, 
that  the  very  existence  of  God  could  not  be  said  to  be  more 
than  probable ;  that  tlie  truth  of  the  facts  stated  in  the  Apostles' 
Creed  rests  upon  hearsay  evidence  wliich  can  no  longer  be  tested 
though  innumerable  points  in  it  show  the  necessity  of  further 
in*|uiry  or  of  continued  doubt ;  and  that  even  if  the  general  truth  of 
the  histoiy  of  Christ  be  granted,  there  is  no  sort  of  proof  that  he 
ever  established  a  Church  with  the  constitution  and  powers  which 
Archbifihop  Manning  claimed  for  his  Clmrch  ;  or  that  if  he  did,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  the  Church  so  established.  My  general 
inference  from  this  was,  that  wliether  or  no  a  man  might  be 
justified  in  believing  in  Cliristianity  as  a  matter  of  private  opinion. 
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it  wa«  impoftsible  to  justify  the  claim  made  by  Archbishop  Maiming 
on  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  umvefsal  ^liriiuAl 
eovereignty. 

To  this  Archbishop  Manning  replies  that  he  had  hopdH  to  find  id 
my  article  a  specimen  of  close  reasoning,  but  that  he  was  disap- 
pointed, inasmuch  as  "  the  case  argued  is  Dot  mine,"  '*  the  whole 
issue  had  been  changed/*  He  :^aYs  in  substance,  though  not  in  so 
many  words,  that  his  paper  was  addressed  to  those  only  who  agree 
with  him  so  far  as  to  regtird  as  certain  both  the  existence  of 
God  and  the  hisioricid  truth  of  the  statements  in  the  Apostles* 
Creed,  and  he  accordingly  **  dismisses  from  this  contention"  so 
much  of  my  paper  as  referred  to  the^se  topics,  with  a  few  brief 
remarks.     He  admits  the  rekvancy  of  the  rest  of  it. 

My  answer  is,  thai  the  cardnial  proposition  of  the  whole  pa|>er  on 
Csesarism  and  Ultraraontanism  Ls  in  these  words;— 

"  This  is  Ultramontaiiism,  tho  essence  uf  which  is  th:it  the  Church  beiijg 
a  Divine  institution  and  by  Divine  assisttmce  infallible,  is  within  its  own 
sphere^  independent  uf  a!l  civil  powers  ;  and  as  the  guardian  and  interpreter 
of  the  Divine  law  is  the  proper  judge  of  men  and  of  nations  in  all  things 
touching  that  law  in  faith  or  morals.'* 

This  surely  asserts,  not  only  that  Christianity  and  Ultramontanism 

are  identical,  but  also  that  Ultramontanism  is  true.     Indeed  about 

half  of  the  paper  consists  of  dcnuneiations  of  what  the  author  calls 

\  revived  paganism,  and  modern  German  legislation  on  ecclesiastical 

subjects. 

My  article  answered  this  by  alleging  in  substance  that  the 
Church  was  not  a  divine  institution,  which  allegation  I  supported 
by  showing  that  the  evidence  to  prove  that  it  was  is  unsatis- 
factory. Archbishop  Manning  considers  this  allegation  irrelevant 
He  compares  my  argument  to  the  case  of  a  lawyer  insisting  upon 
the  Tichboroe  trial  on  disciu^sing  the  Mosaic  cosmogony.  I  think 
I  can  help  Uim  to  a  much  more  appropriate  illustration.  Sup* 
pose  that  Colonel  Lushington,  who  was  the  nominal  defendant  ia 
the  action  of  ejectinent,  liad  claimed  Tichbornc  Hall,  not  ivs  tenant 
to  Sir  Alfred  Tichborne's  trustees,  but  in  his  own  right^ — Would  it 
have  been  iirelevant  if  bis  counsel  had  said  to  Arthur  Ortoo, 
Not  only  are  you  not  Roger  Tichborae  at  all.  but  if  you  were,  you 
would  have  no  right  to  this  house  ?  This  is  precisely  what  I  have 
said  to  Archbishop  Manning.  Not  only  are  you  not  the  repre- 
sentative  of  the  Church,  but  if  you  were,  that  body  b  not  what  you 
represent  it  to  be. 

Apart  from  this,  can  anything  be  more  paltry  than  to  resoii.  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind  to  questions  of  special  pleading  ?  By  wliat  rule 
was  1  bound  to  confine  my  observations  strictly  to  a  oontradiction 
of  the  particular  matters  whicli  he  alleged  ?  If  what  I  assart  is 
true,  Archbishop  Manning  must  himself  admit  that  his  claims  fall 
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to  tho  ground,  whatever  else  falls  with  them.  Let  him  show  or  try 
tu  show  that  what  1  said  is  not  true.  If  he  ref rises  to  do  so,  he 
makes  a  claim  to  universal  spiritual  sovereignty,  and  is  unable 
even  to  try  to  justify  it  except  as  gainst  people  who  go  half  way 
Avith  him.  When  confronted  by  a  person  who  does  not  go  half 
way  with  him,  he  has  not  a  word  to  say.  To  threaten  the  weak 
and  to  turn  away  from  a  real  antagonist  with — '^  I  was  not  speaking 
to  you/'  is  not  generally  considered  courageous ;  nor  does  it  make  it 
much  better  if  the  aggressor,  as  he  tarns  away,  aflects  to  smile  with 
good-natured  superiority,  observing  to  Lis  baffled  opponent,  *'  Poor 
fellow,  you  know  you  are  not  the  man  you  were.  I  pity  your  weak- 
ness and  will  not  auuihiiate  you  just  at  present;  my  business  lies 
elsewhere," 

Archbishop  Manning  speaks  of  my  paper  as  valuable  because  *'  it 
reveals  the  position  of  a  small  number  of  minds  amongst  us,"  and  a 
panage  follows,  the  point  of  which  is  that  I  overrate  the  importance  of 
the  views  which  1  hold,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  prevail  I  shall 
not  argue  the  question  whether  Archbishop  Manning's  judgment  as 
to  the  importance  of  these  views  is  correct  If  so,  it  is  singular  that 
Archbishop  Manning  himself  should  be  of  opinion  that  in  th^se  days 
poUtics  and  science  have  fallen  away  from  the  faith  ;  and  that  the 
Pope  should  have  found  it  necossary  to  issue  the  Syllabus,  and  to  till 
the  world  with  lamentations  over  the  defection  from  his  principles 
of  every  countr}^  in  Europe.  For  my  own  part  I  can  hardly  believe 
in  the  sincerity  of  an  educated  man  acquainted  with  the  comrse  of 
speculation  for  the  last  centmy  and  a  half,  and  more  pailicularly  for 
the  last  geiiemtion,  who  affects  to  beheve  that  dissatisfaction  with 
theological  doctrines  is  confined  in  these  days  to  an  insignificant 
minority,  and  who  can  say  with  easy,  almast  jaunty,  self-confidence, 
'*  Sureij"  at  this  time  of  day  the  onus  of  proving  it  (Christianity)  to 
be  false  or  doubtful,  rests  upon  those  who  refuse  to  believe  it'* — 
*'The  Christian  world  is  in  possession/* 

There  is  a  process  in  legal  procedure  called  taking  out  a  summons 
for  further  and  better  particulars,  the  nature  of  which  is  sufficiently 
explained  by  its  name.  If  it  could  be  employed  in  controversy  it 
woulil  be  curious  to  learn  specifically  from  Archbii^hop  Manning  what 
he  understands  by  Christianity  and  by  the  Christian  world,  what  by 
being  in  possession,  and  of  whotu  or  of  what  Christianity  and  the 
Cliristian  world,  as  so  defined,  are  in  possession,  in  the  sense  to  be 
so  stated  ?  Are  England,  Fmnce,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  North 
America,  South  America,  parts  of  the  Christian  world  ?  and  if  so,  in 
what  sense  is  Christiauity  in  possession  of  them?  Is  a  Uni- 
tariaa  a  Christian  ?  Are  the  laity  in  Paris,  in  Berlin,  in  Vienna, 
Florence,  Rome,  Madrid,  and  especially  the  more  intellectual  part  of 
them,  usually  quite  convinced  of  a^  much  theology  as  is  believed 
say,  by  Mr.  James  Martineau,  or  even  by  Mr.  Francis  Newman? 
Is  Christianity  in  possession  of  the  British  Empire  in  India  or  of  the 
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University  of  Oxford  ?     Is  the  Obristiao  world    in   posscssioa  of 

politics  and  science  %  If  no,  what  does  it  possess  ?  If  yes,  wby  did 
Archbishop  Manning  say,  in  1805,  that  they  had  falJeii  away  from 
the  faith  ?  Have  they  come  back  since  ?  1  need  not  pursue  this. 
I  quite  agree  with  Archbishop  Manning  in  one  point,  "  Seeui'UJi 
judicat  orbis  ierraimmJ*  If  we  judge  by  its  conduct,  it  does  not  at 
present,  at  least,  intend  to  put  him,  and  people  like  him,  *  in  posses- 
sion '  of  its  destinies ;  at  least  if  it  docs,  it  has  an  odd  way  of  showing 
its  intentions. 

So  much  for  the  general  principle  of  Archbishop  Mauning^s  reply 
to  me.  By  way  of  appendix  to  it  he  refei^  to  the  extracts  which  I 
gave  from  Bellai-mine  about  the  li tubus  infant uni  and  purgatory,  and 
to  a  short  parody  in  which  I  compared  Bellarmine's  discussion  about 
certain  visions  to  the  summing  up  of  a  mad  judge  to  an  imaginary 
jury.  This,  he  says,  was  ''not  intended  for  argument/*  He  adds, 
'*  When  a  writer  has  declared  that  Cliristianity  is  not  yet  proved  to 
be  truoj  and  that  the  existence  of  God  is  doubtful,  I  think  I  may 
postpone  my  answer  sxti  to  what  I  believe  of  infants  dying  without 
baptism."  He  must  use  his  own  judgment  about  that ;  but  what  I 
wrote  was  intended  for  serious  argument,  and  I  can  hardly  beheve 
that  Archbishop  Manning  really  nnssed  its  point.  The  argument  was 
this :  One  of  the  principal  doctors  of  your  Church  attributes  to 
God  inconceivably  brutal  and  cruel  conduct  to  little  babies.  He 
illustrates  and  confirms  what  he  says  by  arguments  so  grotesquely 
absurd,  tliat  my  humble  efforts  to  hold  them  up  to  ridicule  by  a 
parody  whiclj  did  not  exaggemte  them,  were  very  probably  inadequate 
to  the  occasion.  You  call  the  Church  which  honours  this  man  as. 
one  of  its  principal  defenders  against  heretics,  an  infaUible  guardian 
and  interpreter  in  ttie  matter  of  faith  and  morals,  a  corporate 
incarnation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  How,  I  ask,  could  it  represent 
anything  but  ignorance,  presumption,  and  cruelty,  when  it  did  not 
disown  and  stigmatize  this  wicked  nonsense  according  to  its  de- 
merits ?  I  appeal  to  any  one  who  reads  them  whether  Bellarmmc  s 
views  are  not,  as  far  as  truth  goeSj  on  a  par  with  the  speculations 
of  augurs  as  to  chickens  entrails  and  calves'  livers,  and  whether,  _ 
as  far  as  morals  go,  they  do  not  charge  God  Almighty  with  f 
stupid  cruelty  1  Whether  I  have  succeeded  or  not  in  my  attempt 
to  hold  them  up  to  the  ridicule  which  they  deserve  is  a  question 
which  it  does  not  become  me  to  argue.  Be  this  how  it  may, 
Archbishop  Manning  will  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  deny  that  it  is 
only  by  finding  a  refuge  in  contempt  that  they  can  avuid  the  horror 
which  they  are  so  weU  calculated  to  excite.  If  Archbishop  Manning 
beUeves  in  Bellarmiue's  nonsense,  or  in  some  emasculated  vei"sion  of 
it,  he  is  beneath  my  notice.  If  he  frankly  throws  it  overboard  and 
excuses  it  on  the  ground  of  the  ignorance  and  education  of  the 
writer,  he  must  show  where  he  draws  the  line.  The  Ihnhus  iu/antufn^ 
has  so  strong  a  family  likeness  to  t  ran  substantiation,  that  it  will 
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very  hard  to  disown  the  one  and  to  save  the  other.  A  CatechiBin 
authorised  by  the  Aichbishop  expressly  declares  that  limbo  is  '*  a 
place  of  rest  where  the  souls  of  the  jyst  who  died  before  Christ  were 
detuioed/*  also  that  it  is  '*  a  part  of  hell" 

I  will  BOW  tn>tioe  certain  remarks  which  Archbishop  Man  nil  ig 
says  he  '*  cannot  refrain  from  making  "  on  those  parts  of  my  argument 
which  he  regards  as  irrelevant.  One  of  them  only  is  important 
enough  to  deserve  detailed  notice.  He  saj's  that  I  have  "  failed  to 
state  correctly  the  metliod  of  proving  the  divine  origin  of  Uhriii- 
tianity,  and  the  divine  foundation  of  the  Church;*'  that  I  have 
"treated  it  as  a  <|uestion  of  evidence  from  Scripture,"  whereas  he 
says,  **  surely  it  is  a  question  of  facts.  The  documents  of  the  New^ 
Testament  may  be  offered  in  proof  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  argu- 
ment;  but  assuredly  not  at  the  outset"  Archbishop  Man niiig  mis- 
represents me.  Any  one  who  looks  at  my  article  will  see  that  I 
distinctly  did  treat  the  question  as  a  question  of  facts.  I  arranged  the 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  history  under  three  diBtinct 
heads,  to  each  of  which  different  ctiusiderations  applied.  To  treat  it 
BA  a  question  '*  of  evidence  from  Scripture/'  would  have  been  to  put 
myself  in  direct  opjwsition  to  my  own  principle,  which  js,  that 
Scripture  depends  for  its  value  upon  the  evidence  which  may  he  pro- 
duced as  to  its  authenticity  and  as  to  the  age  when  it  was  written, 

Tlie  Archbishop  proceeils  to  say  that  F  write  as  if  the  onus  of 
proving  Cliristtanity  to  be  true  rests  upon  those  who  believe  it ; 
whereas  '*  at  this  time  of  day  the  onus  of  proving  it  to  be  false  or  to 
be  doubtful,  rests  upon  those  who  refuse  to  believe  it/'  It  is  a 
common  error  in  controversy  to  apply  legal  principles  improperly. 
In  an  action  at  iaw^  the  question  upon  whom  the  burden  of  proof 
rests  may  be  extremely  impoitant,  because  the  object  of  such  a 
proceeding  is  the  taking  of  a  deiinite  course  about  some  particular 
thing.  The  rule  that  when  a  jKcrson  is  in  possession  of  anything  he 
ought  not  to  be  disturbed  except  by  some  one  who  can  show  a  better 
title  to  it  is  not  a  rule  uf  logic  but  a  rule  of  convenience.  Its 
reason  is  obvious.  Any  other  would  lead  to  violence  and  bloodshed. 
I  can  understand  a  person  who  says  that  opinions  and  reUgious 
beliefs  ought  to  lie  put  on  the  same  footing  as  property,  and  that  no 
one  should  be  permitted  to  attack  his  neighlxmr's  opinion  unless 
he  had  satisfied  some  established  authority  that  he  ought  to  ha 
allowed  to  do  so.  Under  such  a  system,  the  question  whether  a 
given  man  was  in  possession  of  a  given  opinion  might  be  very 
important  But  when  it  has  once  been  decided  to  be  expedient  that 
opinions  should  be  freely  discussed,  all  such  questions  are  at  an  end. 
The  fact  that  a  given  opinion  is  **  in  possession^' — that  is,  that  it 
is  commonly  held,  is  irrelevant  to  its  truth,  tmless,  inileed,  any  one 
is  prepared  to  maintain  that  every  opinion  held  by  any  considerable 
number  of  persons  is  truci  or  that  the  probability  of  an  opinion  is 
to  be  measured  by  tljc  number  of  people  who  IimM  it — a  vicw^  which 
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1  supposje  would  establish  Biiddhisin  a«!  the  most  probable  of  religious 
wybiems,  and  whif^li  would,  beyond  all  doubt,  be  accepted  with  delight 
by  devout  Hindoos,  if  they  were  allowed  to  poll  India.  If  Arch- 
bishop MaDning  must  have  a  legal  axiom  on  this  subject  he  ought  to 
take  "  ajtirmantls  est  jrrohire*'  Every  belief  upon  every  subject  resU 
upon  some  grounds  or  other,  which  those  who  hold  it  should  be  pre- 
pared to  state.  Rules  about  the  burden  of  proof  have  nothing  to  da 
with  the  matter.  To  take  n  specific  instance:  How  can  any  rule  about 
the  burden  of  proof  affect  the  truth  or  the  importance  of  my  remai-k, 
that  many  statements  in  the  four  Goepela,  as  we  have  theni.  suggest 
the  importance  of  cros.s-examining  the  persons  who  made  them,  and  the 
necessity  for  continue<l  doubt  upm  the  points  to  which  those  blate- 
ments  refer,  in  the  absence  of  opportunities  for  cross-examination  l 

Archbisliop  Manning  proceeds  to  state  %vbat  he  regards  as  the  true 
method  of  proving  the  truth  of  the  Christian  history. 

He  says  the  Church  "  is  a  visible  fact,  as  palpable  a«  the  British 
Empii-e."  "  As  the  British  Empire  has  its  succession  of  Sovereigns, 
its  unwritten  and  written  \i\vm,  its  legislature,  and  its  tribunalB,  iti 
customs  and  traditions  of  public  and  private  life,  its  documents  and 
records  :  so  has  the  Christian  Church,  more  widely  known,  more 
profuse  in  evidence,  more  open  to  every  kind  of  test/' 

I  never  heard  of  any  question  as  to  what  the  British  Empire 
mean.s,  but  when  we  henrr  of  the  Churchy  it  is  impossible  not  to  aak 
which  ?  Do  you  mean  the  Roman,  the  Aiiglican,  the  Greek,  the 
Church  of  England  as  by  law  established,  the  Church  of  Ireland^ 
the  Chiuch  in  South  Africa,  or  the  Presbytenans  ?  Does  Archbishop 
Mamiing  admit  of  an  invisible  Church  ?  If  so,  he  is  in  oppositioa 
to  all  the  greatest  divines  of  his  own  communion.  Does  he  reject 
an  invisible  Church  ?  If  so,  a  very  large,  and  much  the  most  intelli- 
gent part  of  the  Christian  world,  rejects  tlie  **  tnbunals,  customs,  and 
traditions/'  t<:)  which  lie  appeals,  as  the  proof  of  Christianity,  aiut 
appeal  to  the  Bible  alone  as  their  religion. 

We  learn  next  that,  **  like  the  British  Eznpire,  the  Church  hai  a 
corporate  identity  and  living  consciousness,  which  is  traoeable  up  W 
the  time  of  its  founder."  What  does  this  mean  ?  If  any  one  waa  to 
get  together  a  French  Canadian,  a  London  ^shopkeeper,  a  Hottentot 
from  the  Cape,  a  Zulu  CafiFrCj  a  Sikh  from  Peshawur,  a  Bengalee 
Baboo,  a  Spaniard  from  Trinidad,  ami  an  Australian  savage,  and 
to  tell  them  that  they  ail  shared  in  the  livmg  consciousne^  of 
the  British  Empire,  and  that  if  they  wanted  to  know  what  that  was, 
it  was  very  like  the  living  consciousness  of  the  Church,  I  doubt 
whether  they  would  be  mucli  tlic  wiser.  I  do  not  see  very  much 
difference  myself  between  the  two  consciousnesses,  nor  much  resem- 
l»lance,  for  neither  can  be  traced  in  nonsense. 

The  Archbishop  proceeths :  "Its"  (the  Churches)  '"account  of 
itself*  (different  partis  of  it  give  different  and  eouflicting  accounts  of 
its  orii^iu,  nature,  and  powers)  *' rtsts  upon  a  lu^itory  which  cannot  be 
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rejeeted  without  shaking  ail  evideoce  except  the  personal  eye-^"itntiBS 
and  ear-witBess  of  each  man  for  hiniBelf.  If  we  are  to  believe  nothing 
but  what  we  have  seen,  heard,  and  touclied,  the  human  miml  would 
dwell  in  a  hlank  isolation.  The  Divine  origin  of  the  Christian  Churcli 
rests  nptm  u  history  whicli  cannot  be  shaken  without  shaking  tlie 
foundations  of  all  raoral  eertainty.  It  rests  upon  a  legitimate 
authority  of  direct  evi(Ienco>  the  most  explicit  and  uninterrupted  to 
be  found  in  all  history.  It  claims  our  belief  on  the  maximum  of 
historical  certainty.  If  its  history  m  not  to  be  believed,  ail  history 
would  be  shaken,"  The  Archbishop  tlien  proceeds  to  explain  what 
he  mean.H  by  the  **  legitimate  authority  of  direct  evidence/*  He 
means  by  "  authority  "  '*  the  motive  of  our  belief  or  source  of  evi- 
dence/* He  tells  us  that  "  no  witnesses  have  authority  but  those 
who  are  competent  and  veracious."  He  then  introduces  several 
rexnarks  about  the  impoilance  of  behcving  history.     Next  he  says : 

*'  Again,  the  visible  fiict  of  the  Christian  world  proposes  to  my  reason  t!jo 
maximum  of  evidence  for  the  events  upoti  which  it  rests.  That  evidence 
is  the  evidence  of  t've- witnesses  and  ear-witnesses.  It  is  a  part  of  their 
autobiography ;  their  testimony  was  an  adequate  motive  of  credibility  to 
those  who  heaid  them  ;  the  expansion  of  that  testimouy  throu^rhout  the 
world,  and  its  contiuuity  tluough  all  ages,  if  it  has  nut  adtled  to  the  intriu^ir 
certainty  of  the  facts,  him  in  im  way  lessened  it  But  it  has  iiroportionately 
increased  the  extrinnc  evidence  by  way  of  corroboration  and  acciimnlatiou, 
reaching  up  to  the  moment  of  the  facts  alleged.  I  attirm,  theref<jre,  that 
this  authority  is  both  competent  and  venicious,  awd  therefore  legitimate  ; 
and  that  its  uction  upon  the  human  reason  is  not  by  way  of  imperious 
command,  hut  of  the  proposition  of  evidence.  It  comes  and  speaks  to  ns, 
clothed  with  the  evidence  of  its  testimony, 

**  Authority  is,  therefore,  not  an  imperious  act  substituting  command  for 
reason,  Sk  mlo  »u'.  jid^eo  $(H  }m>  rah&ne  iM^luntas :  but  it  ts  reason  and 
evideuc«  speakin*|  by  a  legitimate  voice.  Authority  and  evidence  are 
thereby  identical  and  convertible.*' 

AH  tbLq  seems  to  me  strangely  confused  and  intricate.  The  Arch- 
bishop is  not  even  consistent  in  his  Ui^e  of  words.  He  says  fii^t.  that  by 
"  authority  "  he  means  "  the  source  ot^  evidence/*  and  afterwards,  that 
authority  and  evidence  are  convertible.  How  can  evidence  be 
the  same  as  the  source  of  evidence?  Again,  substitute  either  of  these 
definitions  of  evidence  for  the  word  '* authority/'  which  is  said  to  be 
convertible,  and  the  leading  propositions  into  which  that  word  is  in- 
troduced become  nonsen.se.  The  divine  origin  of  tht-  Christian  Church, 
we  ari:*  told,  **  rests  upon  a  legiiiumte a utkorittj  of  direct  evidence/'  I.e., 
upon  a  legitimate  evidence  of  direct  evidence.  Then  again  we  are 
told  that  no  witnesses  have  a  it Utorlty  but  those  who  are  competent 
and  venicious.  What  is  the  sense  of  saying  that  no  witnesses  have 
evulence  except  those  who  are  competent  and  veracious  ?  Again  we 
are  told  that  the  authority  on  wliich  Christianity  rests,  is  **  lioth 
competent  and  veracious,  and  therefore  legitimate/'  Substitute 
evidence  for  authority  and  this  becomes,  "the  evidence  on  which 
Cliristiaidty  rests  being  veracious  is  legitimate  ; "  or,  "  true  evidence 
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is  legitimate/'  This  ia  not,  perhaps,  nonsense,  but  it  is  very^  near  it* 
If  evidence  is  true,  what  du  you  gjiin  by  calbng  it  **  legitimate  T 
Lastly,  we  get  the  following  marvellous  proposition.  **  It  "  (authorit)*) 
'*  comes  and  speaks  to  wk,  clothed  witli  the  evidence  of  its  testimony," 
i.e.  Evidence  comes  and  speaks  to  us  clothed  with  the  evitlencc 
of  its  evidence.  This  has  as  much  meaning  as  the  following  :  **  Dress 
clothed  iu  the  garment  of  coat,  waistcoat,  and  trousei-s."  Once  mow, 
"Authority'*  **is  reason  and  evidence,  speaking  by  a  legitimate 
voice."  This  makes  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Evidence  is  reason 
and  evidence  speaking  by  a  *'  legitimate  voice/*  That  is,  Evidence  ■ 
is  Evidence,  and  a  good  deal  more.  The  troth  seems  to  be  that 
in  this  as  in  other  passages  which  I  couki  mention,  if  necessary, 
Archbishop  Manning  has  entangled  himself  in  a  network  of  words^ 
whicli,  at  best,  to  use  Lord  Macaulay's  expression,  mark  time  instend 
of  marching,  and  sometimes  trip  themselves  up  instead  of  marking 
time. 

Setting  aside  obscurities  of  language,  the  substance  of  the  passage 
referred  to  seems  to  be  as  foHows  : — 

Historical  events  which  competent  and  veracious  witnesses  saj^that 
they  saw  ought  to  be  Ijelieved  tu  have  happenud  : 

But  compfciteut   and  veracious  witnesses  say  that   they  saw  the 
historical  events  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Apostles*  Creed: 
Therefore  we  ought  to  believe  that  those  events  happened. 
If  this  is   wiiat  lie  means,  can  Archbisliop  Manning  refer  to  Olid! 
single  statement  now  before  the  world  which  purports  to  l>e  a  stat 
ment  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  main  historical  fact«  stated  in  tb( 
Apostles'  Creedj  and  which  is  proved  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  t 
be  authentic?    The  statements  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  an* 
Gahitians  are  no  doubt  authentic,  but  Paul  does  not  profess  to  havi 
seen  any  of  tlie  events  in  question  liimself    The  author  of  the  Go8| 
according  to  St.  John  professes  to  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  dj 
cum  stances  closely  connected  with  some  of  the  events  in  questioi 
but  whether  St,  John  was  the  author  of  the  Gospel  which  goes  hi 
his  name  is  a  very  doubtful  matter  indeed. 

However,  if  I  apprehend  Ai-chbishop  Mannings  principle  correctl; 
my  article  did  not  attack  it.     It  pointed  out  a  limitation  essential 
the  application  of  the  principle  which  may  be  stated  thus.     The 
importance  of  a  witness's  testimony  depends  absolutely  on  his  meant. 
of  knowletlge,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the  intrinsic  prubability 
what  he  says,  and  on  the  opportunities  which  exist  for  sifting 
examining  his  evulence.    I  pointed  out  how  these  limitations  affeci 
the  evidence  now  in  existence  as  to  the  truth  of  the  Christian  histoi 
How  can  this   argument  be   aftected  by  commonplaces  about  tbe 
importance  of  not  confining  our  belief  to  vvJiat  we  actually  see  ai 
bear  (a  course  which  I  suppose   no  one  was  ever  so  cbildisii  as 
propose),  and  utterances  about  the  identity  between  *'  evidence  " 
*'  le^atimate  authority?'* 
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It  fills  me  with  astonishment  that  in  these  days  aijy  one  should  he 
found  to  assert  that  a  man  who  is  not  convinced  of  the  resurrectioti, 
must,  in  consistency,  refuse  to  beHeve  in  any  historical  event  what- 
ever. It  woiilti  be  not  one  whit  more  absui-d  to  say  that  every  state- 
ment in  Livy  must  either  be  rejected  or  believed,  or  that  all  or 
norie  of  the  prisoners  indicted  at  a  given  assize  ought  to  be  convicted. 
People  who  disbelieve  the  Christian  history  do  so  on  the  plain 
ground  that  the  evidence  is  not  strong  enough  to  prove  the  miracles 
which  form  part  of  it.  What  inconsistency  is  there  in  their  belief  of 
ordinitry  events  attested  by  stronger  evidence  ?  WouK!  Archbishop 
Manninghimself  say  that  no  direct  assertion  is  ever  to  be  disbelieved, 
or  that  the  improbabihty  of  a  story  is  not  a  ground  for  doubting  it  ? 
If  not,  where  dues  he  draw  the  Hne  ?  His  argument  imphes  that  1 
said  or  thought  that  human  history  in  general  was  not  proved,  or 
proveable*  The  suggestion  is  absurd.  What  I  said  was,  that  certain 
specific  evidence  for  particular  incidents  was  open  to  certain  specilie 
objections.  Why  does  not  lie  try  to  answer  this  ?  He  does  in  a  sort 
of  way. 

The  evidence  of  the  Christian  history,  he  says.  "  is  the  evitlence 
of  eye-witnesses  and  ear- witnesses  ?  *'  Who  are  they  ?  What  are 
their  names  ?     Where  is  their  evidence  ? 

"It  is  a  part  of  tlieir  autobiography."  What  eye-  or  ear-witness 
of  the  Christian  history  wrote  any  autobiography  at  all  ? 

"  The  expansion  of  thai  testimony  throughout  the  world,  and  its 
continuity  through  all  ages,  if  it  has  not  a^hled  to  the  intt'uisic 
certainty  of  the  facts,  has  in  no  way  lessened  it,  but  it  hns  propor- 
tionally increased  the  extrinsic  evidence  by  way  of  corroboration  and 
accumulation.'^  I  think  I  understand  what  the  Archbishop  means 
by  '*  iutiinsic  certainty,"  tiiough  I  should  not  use  the  phrase.  No 
doubt  when  evidence  has  once  been  recorded  anyone  can  judge  of  its 
value,  and,  subject  to  some  allowance  for  the  changes  of  habits  and 
circumstances,  the  mere  lapse  of  time  does  not  affect  its  weight.  It 
is  about  eighteen  years  since  Palmer  was  hung  for  poisoning  Cook* 
Anyone  who  reads  his  trial  now  can  form  as  good  an  opinion  of  his 
guilt  as  lie  could  "have  formed  on  the  same  materials  ton  years  ago, 
and  the  same  remark  will  apply  fifty  yenrs  hence.  But  what  is 
extrinsic  probability  ?  How  can  the  force  of  existing  evidence  ever 
increase  unless  new  evidence  is  discovered?  How  can  the  "extrinsic 
probal>ility,"  for  instance,  of  Palmers  guilt  be  increitsed  ?  A.  tells  B. 
that  he  saw  something  happen  ;  B.  believes  A,,  and  tells  C. ;  C  believes 
B.,  and  tells  IX  ;  and  so  it  goes  on  to  Z.  The  extrinsic  proljability  of 
the  stoiy,  according  to  Archbishop  Manning;  is  "proportionally  in* 
creased  by  way  of  accumulation  and  corroboration*'  when  it  reaches  Z. 
It  appears  tu  me,  on  the  other  hand,  tliat  all  that  Z.  can  possibly  say 
is  that  Y*  says  that  X.  says  that  W.  says  that  U*  says  that,  &c.  ;  till 
we  arrive  at  that  R  says  that  A.  told  him  that  he,  A.,  saw  this  or 
that.     Surely  B,  is  in  a  better  position  to  prove  whether  the  event 
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happened  than  Q,  D.,  and  the  rest  all  put  together,  unless  indeed  I 
you  increase  a  fmction  by  enlarging  the  denominator.     If  you  d<v| 
how  very  true  Buddhism  and  Brahniimsm  must  have  grown  by  \m^ 
keeping  and  earnest  belief! 

Any  one  who  considei-s  Archbishop  Mannings  argaments  atten* 
lively  T/vill  find,  that  like  most  others  on  the  same  subject,  they  areiii 
attempt  to  avoid  the  appHcation  to  the  evidence  of  Chrigtianity  oC 
that  close  criticism  which  is  expected  of  every  historian  who  de- 
s^erves  the  name,  and  which  answers  to  cross-examination  in  legd 
proceedings,  '*  What  can  you  have/'  Ixe  asks,  "  beyond  the  testimony 
of  a  competent  and  veraciouyi  witness  V^  I  reply,  you  can  have  tie 
same  testimony  duly  criticized,  checked,  and  compared  with  the  tes- 
timony of  other  witnesses,  and  with  the  known  course  of  hunum 
events  and  conduct  Lady  Tichborne  was  surely  competent  and 
veracious,  so  were  the  wliole  mass  of  soldiers  and  officers  who  posi-j 
lively  swore  that  Arthur  Orton  was  Roger  Tichborne,  yet  no  sensible 
person  can  doul>t,  in  spite  of  the  oaths  of  these  competent  aad^ 
veracious  people  to  a  plain  matter  of  facf,  that  Roger  Tichborne  hu4 
been  dead  for  nearly  twenty  years  when  they  swore  he  wafi  8tanding 
alive  before  them. 

So  much  for  Arclibishop  Manning's  reply  to  what  he  regards  as 
the  irrelevant  part  of  my  article.  I  now  pass  to  what  he  admits  to 
be  relevant* 

I   said  that  in  order  to  prove  his  case  he  must  establish  four  pro- ^ 
positions,  the  third  of  which  was  as  follows  :  ■ 

'*  Jesus   Christ   established    a  Cliurch  with  the    constitution  and 
powei-s  which  Archbishop  Manning  claims  for  his  Church."     **Thi8," 
he  says,  **  is  my  thesis,  and  this  has  been  attacked.  This  I  am  in  duty! 
bonod  to  defend,  and  with  this  only  I  have  now  to  do,"     I  think  ll 
shall  be  able  to  show  that  the  tu-gument  thus  introduced  is  open  tdl 
the  following  objections  : — 

First,  it  shows  a  total  incapacity  to  understand  the  meaning 
proof  and  evidence. 

Secondly,  it  is  based  on  ignorance  or  forgetfiUness  of  the  mo^j 
notorious  facts. 

Thirdly,  it  aims  at  establishiog  a  proposition  totally  different  fron 
the  one  advanced  in  "  Cjesarism  and  Ultraniontauism.'* 

Fourthly,  the  proposition  which  it  defends  is  inconsistent,  if  true, ' 
with    tlie  wliole  policy  of    the   Roman  Cathohc  Church  for 
hundred  years,  and  forms  its  severest  condemnation. 

First,  I  S4iy  that  Archbishop  Manning  s  argument  shows  a 
incapacity  to  understand  the  meaning  of  proof  and  evidenca  He  has  ' 
to  prove  that  Jesus  Christ  established  a  Church  with  a  certain  con- 
stitution and  power.  His  evidence  of  this  proposition  consists  of  j 
extracts  from  books  which,  as  he  supposes,  show  Uiat  viuioasi 
Anglican  divines,  the  estiiblished  Church  of  Scotland,  and  thei 
different  dissenting  Protestant  bodies,  ai'e  of  that  opinion.     He  £iub 
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to  sbo^  anything  of  the  sort ;  but  suppof^c  he  succeeded,  what  have 
the  opimons  of  ecclesiastical  writers  to  do  with  the  subject  ?  What 
did  any  of  them  know  about  the  proceed in^*^  of  Jesus  Christ  except 
what  is  written  in  the  New  Testament  I  The  whole  of  their  writings 
are  simply  commentaries  on  a  few  texts  of  the  Bible,  and  discussions  of 
what  was  said  and  done  by  councils  and  theoloc^ical  speculators  long 
subsequent  to  Chmt.  Tiio  way  to  prove  that  Jcj^us  Christ  founded 
a  Church  with  a  given  constitution,  is  to  produce  documents,  written 
by  Christ,  or  recorded  words  spoken  by  Christ,  purporting  to  found  that 
Church  with  that  constitution,  A  whole  library  of  such  quotations  as 
Archbishop  Manning's  do  not  advance  one  step  towards  such  aproof» 
nor  would  any  one  who  had  the  most  elementar}^  notions  about 
evidence  suppose  that  they  did.  Half  a  dozen  expressions  in  the  New 
Testament  form  the  foundation  upon  which  all  these  specuiations,  and 
tons  of  others  of  the  same  sort,  rest.  Ardibishop  Manning  indeed  is 
committed  to  this  in  the  strongest  way,  for  the  Catechism  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  approve  **for  the  use  of  the  faithful"  in 
England  and  Wales,  contains  this  question  and  answer  :  *'  Q.  How  do 
you  prove  that  Christ  appointed  St.  Peter  to  be  thi_'  head  of  the 
( *hurch  ?  A^  Because  he  said  unto  him,  *  Thou  art  Peter/  &c/'  To. 
which  I  go  on  to  ask  :  How  do  you  prove  that  Jesus  Christ  SJ^id  any 
such  thing,  or  if  lie  did,  that  he  attached  to  tliosu  words  any  such 
meaning  ?  I  asked  these  questions  pointedly  in  my  last  article, 
and  the  Archbishop  does  not  try  to  answer  them.  He  obviously 
feels  the  force  of  what  I  siud  upon  the  real  value  of  the  obscure  and 
ill-auUienticated  metaphor  which  contains  all  that  Christ  is  saitl  to 
liave  said  on  the  subjoct ;  and  he  tries  to  bolster  up  the  imperceptible 
foundation  by  pointing  out  the  monstrous  size  of  tlxe  superstructure. 
People  OQuld  never,  he  argues,  have  written  such  big  books,  and  put 
forward  such  enormous  pretensions,  upon  no  foundation  at  all  There 
must  be  a  pot  of  gokl  to  support  such  a  big  and  briglit  j^ainbow. 
Well,  where  is  it  ?  Surely  the  real  truth  is  obvious.  The  power  of 
the  Church  was  really  founded  upon  broad  historical  causes.  The 
arguments  alleged  for  it  are  childish  excuses  addressed  to  an  ignorant 
and  uncritical  age.  "Tu  es  Petrus''  has  about  as  much  real  im* 
poitancc  as  tlie  donation  of  Constantine  or  tlie  Constitutions  of  the 
Apostles,  Yet  there  is  absolutely  no  other  evidence  whatever  of  the 
doctrine  alleged  to  be  true. 

Secondly,  I  say  Ai'ch bishop  Manning's  ai'gument  is  based  on  igtio* 
ranee  or  foi-getfulness  of  the  most  notorious  facts.  The  title  of  his 
last  article  is  ''  Ultramontanism  and  Christianity/'  and  he  repeats 
again  and  again  that  ''  no  man  can  deny  that  the  authority  of  the 
Church  is  sepax*ate  from  all  civil  powers,  and  within  its  own  spiritual 
sphere  supreme,  without  renouncing  his  Christian  name  or  the 
coherence  of  his  reason,'*  He  tldnkn  that  he  establishes  this 
by  proof  that  different  Christian  communities  have  put  forward  the 
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daetnne  in  queatioD  id  their  Yarioa 
tbig  fti^meot  be  shows  that  he  has  do  right  to  amnae  ikal  cvoj 
Frotoilaat  ag;reai  with  the  artieke  oC  the  Ckosdi  of  wlneh  he  i»  a 
member  Erery  n^ylestant  bodj  wttfaout  excepCiom  hoU*  IhnI  il  ii 
fallible,  and  that  differenGes  of  opinion  aa  to  tlieological  <fa>ftrittw,Mwl» 
abore  all  others,  as  to  e^'erything  connected  with  the  Chufdb,  are  by  aB 
ProtettanU  regarded  a«  the  natnral  and  not  imde«afale  ruoltB  of  the 
exensiae  of  the  right  of  private  judgment.  What  proportioo  of  the 
lay  menibeni  of  the  Ef^tablished  Church  of  ScotlaDd  does  Ardibnihop 
Mauoing  imppoBe  to  belieTe  in  the  divine  right  of  preabyteiy  ia  db 
pfesent  day  ?  Why  nhoold  they  believe  in  it  on  the  authority  of  the 
Church  to  which  they  belong  (if,  indeed,  that  Church  affirms  it»  which 
I  dn  not  tliink  it  does),  when  the  Westminjisier  Confession  distincllj 
»ayK — "The  purest  ChurcheB  under  Heaven  are  anbiect  both  to 
mixture  and  error,  and  f^Mjnie  have  »o  degenerated  aa  ta  beoooie  wo 
C^iurclieH  of  Chriftt,  Unt  synagogues  of  Satan," 

Ah  to  the  Church  of  England  (which  distinctly  affimi?  that  many 
f!hiirche?<  have  erred),  Archbinhop  Manning  hioiself  says — *•  I  do  not 
forget  that  a  large  latitudinarian  and  rationalistic  section  of  its 
mtsiubers  would,  in  practice"  (lie  ought  in  fairness  to  have  said,  aod 
in  theory)  "refuse  its  spiritual  office  and  authority,"  but  he  thinks  that 
the  other  wection  have  the  better  case.  Be  this  as  it  may,  does  he 
reully  mean  to  say  that  all  tlie  large  section  mentioned  must  either 
renounce  the  title  of  Christians,  or  the  coherency  of  their  rea^son  \  It 
ilia  singular  concluHion  to  arrive  at,  to  say  the  least,  that  the  great  bulk 
nf  the  laity  of  the  Chrirch  of  England  are  either  '*  incoherent/*  or  not- 
<  liriHtianH  at  all  What  *4ncohercncy '*  is  there  in  the  opiniun 
(hat  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  related  in  the  GospeK  i»  snh- 
Htantially  Xxwq,  Intt  that  it  does  not  appear  that  he  established  any 
particular  organ izalion  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  and  intei-preting 
his  doctrines,  preferring,  for  whatever  reason,  to  leave  the  doctrines  to 
pmduco  their  own  effect,  and  the  quDHtion  of  organization  t-o  settld 
itself?  This  opinion  may  be  right  or  wrong,  but  it  is  perfectly  co- 
fierent,  and  it  is  notoriously  the  opinion  of  a  large  proportion  of  that 
small  number  of  Protestajits,  b<ith  clerical  and  lay,  who  can  be  said 
fi>  liHve  formed  any  opinion  on  the  subject.  If  I  were  ti>  add  that  it 
ap|»ear8  to  me  to  be  held  by  a  considerable  section  of  Catholics  as 
well,  1  should  say  nothing  very  rash.  ' 

Thirdly,  I  .say  that  in  his  last  article  ("  U  It  ram  on  tan  ism  and  Chris- 
tianity '*)  Archbishop  Manning  tries  to  establish  a  proposition  totally 
dirtereiit  from  tlie  one  advonced  in  his  first  article,  **  Ciesarism  and 
ntramontanitinu" 

In  his  first  article  Archbishop  Manning  said— 

'*  It'*  (the  Catholic  Church)  *'  has  established  upon  earth  a  legwl 
(ure,  a  tribnnah  and  an  exeentivo  independent  of  all  human  authority 
**  Obedience  to  tlie  Churcli  is  liberty ;  and  it  is  liberty  because  the 
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Church  cannot  err  or  mislead  either  men  or  nations.  If  the  Church 
were  not  infallible,  obedience  to  it  might  be  the  worst  of  bondage/* 
After  some  further  explanation,  he  says,  "  This  is  Ultramontanism, 
the  essence  of  which  is,  that  the  Church  heing  a  Divine  inMltuiion^ 
and  by  Divine  (f.ssi'^tance  infallible,  in  within  its  own  sphere  indepen- 
dent of  all  civil  powers* ;  and  an  the  guardian  and  interpreter  of  the 
divine  law»  is  the  proper  judge  of  men  and  of  nations  in  all  things 
touching  that  law  in  faith  and  morals." 

These  were  the  passages  with  reference  to  which  I  said — prove  that 
Christ  ever  instituted  any  Church  with  the  power  of  infalhbilitjj 
which  you  claim,  and  without  which,  as  you  justly  observe,  *'  obedience 
to  the  Church  might  be  the  worst  of  bondas^e,"  Archbishop  Man- 
ning's way  of  complying  with  what  he  atlraits  to  be  a  relevant 
question  is  by  referring  to  the  opinions  of  a  number  of  Churches, 
none  of  which  claim  infaOibility,  and  some  of  which  expressly  and 
in  terms  disclaim  it;  and  he  sums  up  the  eflFect  of  his  evidence  in 
these  words : — 

"  I  therefore  affii*m  again  that  every  Christian,  who  believes  tbat  Christianity 
is  a  Divine  Revelation^  must  tilso  believe  that  a.  Diviue  Revelation  is  in- 
dependent of  all  civil  authorities,  and  is  dqiondent  upon  tbe  authority  of 
God  alone,  whether  that  Divine  Authority  make  itself  known  by  its  own 
action  in  the  isolated  conscience  of  each  individual  man,  or  in  the  assembly 
of  each  Chriritian  sect,  or  in  the  congreg^ation  of  a  Presbytery,  or  by  the  acts 
of  an  Episcopate,  or  by  the  voice  of  the  Visible  Head  of  the  Univermd  Church. 
The  forma,  indeed,  are  different ;  tbe  principle  is  one  and  the  same.  The 
Revelation  of  God  is  sustained  and  promulj^ated  to  the  wodd  by  the 
authority  of  God  Himself,  in  independence  of  all  civil  authoritie«,  and  in 
supremacy  over  them  alL 

"  This  m  the  claim  I  have,  therefore,  made  for  the  Catholic  Church,  ab- 
stracting from  all  forma  of  visihle  order  and  external  polity  ;  imd  I  submit 
that  Mr  Stephen's  third  thesis  is  maintained  explicitly  by  the  Anrrlicau 
EstabH5^hment,  the  Established  Kirk,  the  Free  Kirk  of  Scotland,  and  by  all 
Nonconformists  in  Ijoth  countries  r  uamely,  that  '  Jesus  Christ  established 
a  Clnirch  with  tlie  constitution  (visible  or  invisible)  and  powers  which  I 
claim  for  my  Chureh.'  The  answer,  *  We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than 
men/  carries  the  whole  claim  of  Diviue  authority/* 

Who  changed  the  issue  now  ?  I  deny  and  require  proof  of  the 
Btablishment  by  Jesus  Christ  of  an  infallible  Church.  Archbishop 
lannin^,  who  hatl  asserted  it,  replies  that  all  Christiana  believe  that 
a  Divine  Revelation  is  independent  of  all  eivil  authorities. 

I  deny  and  require  proof  of  the  establishment  by  Jesus  Christ  of 
an  infallible  Churcli,  the  guardian  and  interpreter  of  the  divine  law, 
and  the  proper  judge  of  men  and  nations  in  all  things  touching  faith 
and  morals.  Archbishop  Manning  replies  that  all  that  he  really 
meant  to  say  wtis  tbat  every  Christian  who  believes  Christianity  to 
be  a  Divine  Revelation,  must  believe  that  revelation  to  be  dependent 
upon  the  authority  of  God  alone — a  Divine  Revelation  must  be  of 
Divine  Authority. 

If  that  was  what  he  meant  to  say,  it  is  a  pity  that  he  does  not 
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know  better  liow  to  express  his  meaning.  How  wa«  I  to  know 
when  he  alleged  that  every  Christian  must  believe  in  an  infallible 
Church,  and  that  obedience  to  the  Church  waa  liberty,  becanse  tlie 
Churcli  was  infallible,  he  meant  that  a  man  might  te  a  very 
good  Christian  without  believing  in  any  Cliiirch  at  all.  fallible  or 
infallible,  so  long  as  he  believed  in  the  voice  of  God  speaking  **  in 
the  isolated  conscience  of  each  individual  man  ?  *' 

Fourthly  and  lastly,  I  say  that  Archbishop  Manning  s  amended 
jiX)po8itioB  is  inconsistent  with  the  whole  policy  of  the  Komaa 
Oatholic  Churcli  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  yeai"s  at  least,  and  forms 
its  severest  condemnation.  If,  as  he  now  says,  it  is  true  as  regards 
Roman  Catholics,  the  Church  of  England,  Presbyterians,  and  Protes- 
tant Dissenters,  that  **  the  forms,  indeed,  are  different^  the  principle 
lA  one  and  the  same/'  it  will  follow  that  the  most  bloody  wars,  civil 
and  foreign,  the  most  hideous  massacres,  the  most  unrelenting  and 
cruel  persecutions  by  which  the  world  has  been  disgraced,  were  tlm 
instruments  by  which  the  Church  of  Rome,  when  really  powerfid, 
tried  to  prevail  upon  a  point  of  form  over  those  whose  principles  ■ 
were  its  own.  There  may  be  something  imposing  in  the  spectacle  of^ 
a  Church  out  of  harmony  with  the  age  nailing  its  colotirs  to  the 
mast  and  sinking  by  inches  "without  ronouncing  one  of  its  claims. 
But  when  the  representatives  of  defeated  t^Tauts  try  to  cuny  favoor 
with  the  representatives  of  those  whom  their  predecessors  would,  if 
they  could,  have  exterminated  by  fire  and  sword  all  over  the  world, 
they  present  a  lamentable  spectacle.  What  language  can  be  worse 
than  this  from  the  successor  of  Bonner  and  Gardiner,  to  the  sue* 
cessors  of  their  victims — "  Beloved  fellow-Christians,  the  forms- 
of  our  belief  are,  indee<l,  different ;  the  principle  is  one  and  the 
same  :  just  as  the  wicked  English  nation  once  persecuted  you,  so 
it  persecuted  us,  and  the  wicked  Germans  ai*e  doing  the  same.  Help 
us,  brethren,  at  all  events  weep  and  pray  for  us,  as  the  injured  and 
harmless*  champions  of  liberty  of  conscience — true  liberty,  of  course, 
obedience  to  the  infallible  Church,  in  which,  under  a  slightly  different 
form,  you  believe  quite  as  devoutly  as  we/' 

If  jiny  one  wants  to  know  how  much  sincerity  there  can  l>e  la 
such  language,  I  would  advme  him  to  recollect  the  Albigenses,  tlie 
Lollards,  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands,  the  massacre  of  St,  Bartholo- 
mew, the  Spanish  Armada,  the  Inquisition,  and  the  whole  historv  of 
Ireland  from  xhn.  massacre  of  l(i41  downwards.  Let  him  compare  these 
events  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Syllabus  and  the  decrees  of  Uie 
Council  of  1870,  and  h  t  him  remember  that  the  distinctive  featura 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  its  claim  to  be  infallible  and  immutable ; 
but  for  which  obedience  to  it  would  "be  the  worst  of  bondage." 


Having  disposed  of  Archbishop  Manning's  interruption,  I  resume 
the  course  of  my  argument,  and  proceed  from  what  he  says  of  Ultra- 
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montanism  to  consider  what  he  says  of  Caesmism,  by  which  he 
appears  to  mean  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  powers  and  qualifi- 
cations of  temporal  governments. 

His  own  view  of  the  State  is  that  within  its  own  sphere  it  is  '*a 
delegation  from  God  himself/'  but  that  "  since  the  Incarnation  "  the 
whole  inner  life  of  man  has  been  withdrawn  from  its  sphere,  **  It 
cannot "  (which  in  Archbishop  Manning's  language  means  ought  not) 
**  command  his  iutuUect,  it  cannot  control  his  conscience,  it  cannot 
coerce  his  will"  Intellect,  conscience,  and  will  are  all  free,  subject 
always  to  the  claim  of  the  Church  to  absolute  obedience  in  every 
matter  which  it  regards  as  being  included  within  the  sphere  of  £aith 
and  knowledge.  Csesarism,  as  he  understands  it,  denies  this,  and 
claims  as  a  right  "  all  power,  religions,  political,  legislative,  and  civil, 
— in  a  word,  omnipotence  in  ail  things  and  over  all  things."  After 
dwelling  at  great  length  upon  this,  he  observes  at  last,  "  Let  it  be 
clearly  understood  that  in  these  assertions"  (i.e.,  a  variety  of  asser- 
tions about  what  the  Church  and  the  State  respectively  **  can  ''  and 
"cannot ''  do)  '*  I  am  vindicating  to  the  Churcii  her  divine  rights.  I 
am  not  denying  to  the  State  its  power  to  violate  every  Divine  right 
upon  earth.  It  may  abuse  its  power  at  the  license  of  its  will — 
Imperial,  Royal,  Bureaucratic,  Democratic.  I  deny  only  its  right 
Id  potest  quod  jure  potest.'^ 

Lastly,  he  quotes  for  the  purpose  of  denouncing  it,  a  statement 
made  by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  of  which  the  following  is  the  most 
important  part  ; — 

'*  A  nation  as  such  is  essentially  a  butter  thing  than  a  Church  :  it 
is,  in  fact,  of  all  positive  human  institutions  at  present  known  to  us, 
the  most  sacred,  the  most  deeply  rooted  in  human  natm-e,  and  the 
best  fitted  to  engage  the  affections  of  a  rational  man." 

This  statement,  says  Archbishop  Manning,  is  "  Paganism  revivei** 
I  do  not  care  w^hat  he  calls  it,  but,  whether  pagan  or  not,  I  adopt  it 
as  the  expression  of  my  own  views,  and  I  propose  to  justify  it  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  true. 

Archbishop  Manning's  own  views  seem  to  me  to  be  open  to  every 
sort  of  objectiou.  I  will  mention  two  of  the  most  prominent  of 
them,  and  I  will  then  proceed  to  give  my  own  opinions  upon  the 
matter  to  which  they  relate  as  being  the  shortest  and  most  satisfac- 
tory way  of  explaining  the  grounds  on  which  I  dissent  from  them. 

In  the  iirst  place,  Archbislvop  Manning's  doctrine  about  the  sphere 
of  the  State  is  either  incomplete  and  misleading,  or  else  it  stands  in 
direct  and  glaring  opposition  to  the  whole  policy  of  the  lloman. 
Catholic  CI  ni rch  at  the  most  critical  and  characteristic  periods  of  it^s 
history.  He  says  that  "  since  the  Incarnation  *'  the  State  has  bad  no 
right  to  *'  command  the  intellect,  control  the  conscience,  or  coerce  the 
will  '*  of  its  subjects.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  the  one  object  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
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Church  was  to  get  the  Romaa  Catholic  States  to  da  all  this 
the  point  of  extermination  and  by  the  unsparing  use  of  the  most 
revoltipg  cruelties,  and  to  a  very  great  extent  it  succeeded  in  \\a\ 
efforts.  If  the  State  as  represented  by  Philip  IL  and  others  actej 
within  its  sphere,  what  are  we  to  say  to  Archbishop  Manning's  pria- 
ciple?  If  it  overstepped  its  sphere,  what  are  we  to  saj  of  the 
Oiurch  at  whose  instigation  and  with  whose  warm  approval  it  did 
so  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  a  person  must  be  wilfully  blind  who  does 
not  see  that  when  a  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  puts  forward  such  i^ 
theory  as  the  one  iu  question,  he  is  either  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
institution  to  whicli  he  belongs,  or  else,  to  serve  a  temporary  purpose, 
he  is  putting  forward  principles  in  which  he  does  not  believe.  The 
principle  on  which  Archbishop  Manning*s  theory  really  depends 
ought  to  be  stated  thus  : — The  State  Jias  no  right  to  control  meoi's 
consciences  and  opinions  unless  it  thinks  that  it  is  desirable  to  da  so 
in  the  interests  of  the  Catholic  Church,  or  unless  it  is  required  to  do 
so  by  the  Catholic  Church,  in  cither  of  which  cases  it  may  and  ought 
if  necessary  to  employ  whatever  means  are  required  for  that  purpose, 
war,  judicial  torture,  and  the  incitement  of  Catholic  mobs  to  massacre 
Protestant  populations,  all  included. 

In  the  next  place  it  appears  to  me  that  in  his  denunciation^^  of 
*'  Caesarism,'*  Arclibishop  Manning  is  attacking  an  imaginary 
opponent,  I  know  of  no  writer  who  maintains  the  monstrous  pro- 
position that  ''  Ctesar  tinds  the  law  in  himself  and  creates  right  and 
wrong,  the  just  and  the  uujust,  the  sacred  and  the  profane.'**  The 
authorities  to  w^hich  the  Archbishop  refers,  are  four.  1.  An  account 
given  by  Terras  son  of  the  Lex  Regia  which,  as  I  shall  show  in  a 
moment,  is  utterly  absurd  ;  2.  The  article  in  the  Pall  Mall  GazfiU, 
which  I  liave  already  quoted  and  propose  to  justify ;  •i.  Two  phrases 
employed  by  Dr.  Falck  in  proposing  the  laws  to  which  the  Arch- 
bishop so  much  objects.  Dr,  Falck  said  (according  to  Archbishop 
Manning),  "if  the  State  and  the  Church  are  equal  iu  the  domain  of 
moral  power,  the  State  must  always  have  the  supremacy  in  the 
domain  of  law.'*  Is  this  e<|uiva!ent  to  the  assertion  that  Caesar 
"creates  right  and  wrong,  the  just  and  the  iiujust  ?"  4.  Archbishop 
Manning  repeatedly  quotes  a  maxim  ''  cujiis  regio  ejus  religio ;"  but 
he  gives  no  authority  for  it,  and  its  character  must  entirely  depend 
upon  the  connection  in  which  it  is  used.  This  will  appear  from  what 
I  have  to  say  on  his  remarks  on  "Quod  principi  placult  legis  habet 
vigorem/* 

Ijet  us  now  see  how  he  deals  with  his  authorities. 

He  says  **  the  sovereignty  of  C^esarism  is  absolute  and  dependent 

•  Hobbes  iiseii  langncif^e  which  has  a  sapcxfioial  resemblance  to  this  view  of  the 
unatter;  but  I  think  tbnt  if  justice  were  *iuiie  to  Ms  tbeories,  it  might  easily  ht  fihowo 
that  this  was  not  hi?  opinion.  I  mustnot^  however^  divergre  into  an  inqniry  into  the 
■views  of  one  of  the  very  greateet  an  1  mos*;  hardly-ui^ed  of  English  ^-riter^. 
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on  no  conditions;"  "Caesar  finds  the  la%v  in  himself,  and  creates 
right  and  wrong,  the  just  and  the  unjust,  the  sacred  and  the 
profane."  **Law,  morals,  politics,  and  religion  all  come  from  him 
and  all  depend  upon  him,"  *'  Quod  Priocipi  placuit  legis  habet 
vigorem/*  and  "  cnjtis  regio  ejn.s  est  religio,"  are  the  axioms  of 
CEesarisni.  He  goes  on  for  two  pages  more  in  the  same  vein, 
and  tlien  proceeds  to  a  third-hand  quotation  of  the  maxim  last 
mentioned.  He  refers  to  Gaiime  as  his  authority  for  saying 
"Termsson  descrihes  the  Lex  Regia  in  these  terras :  All  power, 
religious,  political,  legislative,  and  civil,  in  a  word  omnipotence  in 
ail  things  and  over  all  things,  the  people  and  the  Senate  transferred 
to  Ca-sar  when  the  repuhlic  passed  into  the  Empire.  And  this  took 
plaee  in  virtue  of  the  Lex  Regia,  of  which  Ulpian  speaks  in  these 
words :  *  Quod  principi  placuit  legis  habet  vigorem  ntpote  cum  Legia 
Regia  quae  de  iraperio  ejus  lata  est,  popidus  ei  et  in  eura  omne  suum 
imperium  et  potestatem  conferat/  "  This  imperial  power  Avas  there- 
fore absolute,  exclusive,  unlimited,  and  omnipotent. 

Before  I  show  the  absurdity  of  this,  I  may  observe  that  even 
ii'  Archbishop  Manning  never  happened  to  have  read  tlie  Mrst 
page  of  the  Institutes,  he  ought  to  have  been  protected  against 
the  en'or  into  which  he  has  fallen  by  his  own  theory.  He  is 
not  writing  of  forms  of  government.  His  argument  is  not  directed 
specially  against  absolute  monarchy.  He  says  expreasly  "this supreme 
power  need  not  be  held  in  the  hand  of  one  man.  It  may  be  a  People 
or  a  Senate,  or  a  Kiug  or  an  Emperor.  Its  essence  is  the  claim  to 
absolute  and  exclusive  sovereignty.'*  He  also  points  out  the  well- 
known  fact  that  the  Lex  Regia  simply  transferred  to  the  Emperor 
the  powers  of  the  diSerent  public  bodies  of  Rome,  and  did  not 
even  purport  to  confer  upon  him  any  powers  which  had  not  been 
previously  exercised  by  other  authorities.  This  ought  to  have 
shown  him  that  the  Lex  Regia  was  in  itself  totally  foreign  to  his 
subject,  and  that  he  proved  nothing  unless  he  could  prove  that  ac- 
cording to  the  theories  of  Roman  Law  and  Roman  lawyers,  the 
Senate  and  the  other  authorities  of  the  Republic  in  thulr  lime,  and 
the  Emperors  afterwards  as  their  successors,  were  not  merely 
sovereign,  in  the  political  sense  of  the  word,  but  also  "  found  the  law 
in  themselves,  and  created  right  and  w^rong,  the  just  and  the  unjust, 
the  sacred  and  the  profane."  Now  if  he  had  read  the  first  and 
second  titles  of  the  first  book  of  the  Institutes,  (in  which  the  sen- 
tence "  Quod  Principi  placuit,  &c.,'^  occurs)  he  would  have  leamt  not 
onl}^  that  the  Roman  lawyers  said  no  such  thing,  but  that  they  said 
the  very  opposite,  and  laid  down  in  the  broadest  and  most  emphatic 
language  the  distinction  between  jttH,  which  is  not  very  different 
from  what  we  mean  by  morals,  and  lex,  or  law  in  the  technical  and 
proper  sense  of  the  word.  LTlpian  w^ould  no  more  have  said,  *'  Quod 
Principi  placuit /u?"i«  habet  vigorem,"  than  Austin  or  Bentham  would 
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lunre  said  that  au  Act  of  Parliament  could  change  the  monil  qtmlhy 
«f  treacheiy  or  fakehood. 

The  maKim  which  appears  to  him  so  dreadful  is  in  re  n  * 
and  as  harming  as  it  would  be  to  say,  that  the  Viceroy  *^i   lijit -.  nii 
kis  Council  have  a  power  to  legislate  for  the  whole  of  British  India, 
Jimited  only  by  the  restrictions  contained  in  the  22iid  section  of  Uie 
Indian  Councils  Act. 

The  first  title  of  the  first  book  of  the  Institutes  is  heftded/*! 
Justitid.   et  Jure.**     Justice    it   defines  as   "constans   et   peipetna* 
Toluntas   jus    stium    cuique    tribuendi/'      It    does    not    exprflnlf 
define   Jus   (though    in  the   Digest  it  is  strikingly   described  aj^j 
•*  ars  aequi  et  boni "),  but  it  observes  *'  Juris  pr^ecepta  stmt  hii'<? 
honeste  vivere,  alterum  non  laedere,  suum  caique  tribuere/'  which] 
is  very  like  the  explanation  in  the  Catechism  of  our  duty  to 
neighbours.       Tlie    secoud     title    elaborately    distinguishes     •'Jusj 
naturale,"  ''Jus  gentium,"   and  "Jus  civile,"     It  then  proceeds  td 
the    "Jus  civile"    of   Rome   specifically,   and  after  defining  andj 
explaining   the  manner  in  which  "Jus'*    flows  from  and  depends 
upon  human   nature  itself,  it  goes  on  to  written  laws.     *'ScriptuiD 
autem  jus  est  lex,  plebiscitum,  Senatus  consultum,  Frincipum  placiia, 
magistratuum  edict  a,  responsa  prudentum."     Each  of  the^e  six  tennf 
is  then  exphiinod  technically.     Lex  is  thus  defined  :  "  Lex  est  quod 
pojmlus  Romanus  Senatorio  magistratu  interrogantc  (velut  C-onsule) 
oonstituebat.*'     "  Plebiscitum  "  differs  from  "  lex'*  ivnd  is  thus  defined: 
**  Plebiscitum  est  quod  pleLs  plebeio  magistratu  interrogantc  (veluti^ 
tribuno)  constituebat.''     The  Sctiatus  consultum  was  a  decree  by  thej 
Senate,    The  chapter  goes  on  to  say,  "  Sed  et  quod  principi  placuit  legis ' 
habet  vigorem  ;  quura  lege  Regisl  quae  tie  ejus  imperio  lata  est  popu- 
fais  ei  et  in  eum  omne  imperium  suum  et  potestatem  concedat."    This 
is  simply  a  statement   of  the   well-kuown  fact   that   the   emperors 
rf  Rome  obtained  legislative  power  by  the  Lex  Regia.     The  pnetors' 
edicts,  and  the  responsa  pnideiitum  are  then  referred  to  as  sources 
of  law,  just  as   an   Engli.sh  iaw-bcKjk  would  refer  to  the  decisions  of 
the   Courts  of  law  and  equity,  and  the  chapter  ends  as  it  beglli, 
Tfitfa  a  reference  to  Jus,  which  the  writer  distinctly  sets  above  fate 
**  Sed   naturalia   quidem    jura   qua-    apud   omnes    gentes   ])€neqtt6 
ebservantur,  diviuft   quadam   providentia   constituta,   semper   firma 
atque  immutabilia  permanent,  ea  vero  quae  ipsa  sibi  quseque  civitafi 
i5onstitmt  stepc  mutari  solent  vel  tacito  consensu  populi,  vel  aliapoatea 
lege  lata." 

The  result  is  that  the  passage  which  Archbishop  Manning  quotes 
and  requotes  with  pious  horror  as  the  gospel  of  blind  tyraimy  and 
despotic  irresponsible  power,  forms  in  reality  part  of  a  lawyers 
exposition  of  the  moaning  of  a  variety  of  technical  terms,  and  is 
introduced  into  the  midst  of  a  passage  which  begins  and  ends  by 
laying  down  in  the  most  explicit  manner  an  ethical  theory  of  law. 
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often  put  forward  as  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Christian  Church, 
but  in  iSawjt  derived  from  the  Stoic  philosophy. 

Apart  from  this  specific  instance  of  the  vahie  of  the  Arcli- 
bishop's  speculations,  his  whole  method  of  discuBsitig  moral  and 
political  q\iestious  appears  to  me  to  be  fallacious.  It  i«  simply  the 
old  and,  as  I  had  hoped,  exploded  method  of  laying  down  broad 
general  propositions  which  strike  the  fancy  of  tht'  pwrson  who 
makes  them^  calling  them  first  truths,  and  arguing  downward!*  from 
them  to  particular  results.  It  is  a  method  which  laboun?  under  the 
incurable  defect,  that  it  will  prove  anythmg  whatever.  All  tiiat  it 
requires  is  that  a  man  should  know  what  coDclusion  he  wants  to 
establish.  This  bciug  settled,  it  is  only  necessary  for  him  to  state 
as  fii*st  truths  the  propositions  which  will  serve  as  premisses  for  the 
conclusion,  and  the  argument  is  complete,  A  great  mass  of  specu- 
lation which  in  its  time  was  eminently  popular,  is  nothing  more 
than  an  exemplitication  of  this  process,  and  it  is  the  ont;  upon  whicli 
Archbishop  Manning's  paper  has  been  constmcted.  We  are  told 
quietly,  and  as  an  indisputable  matter  of  fact,  "  By  this  Divine  fact** 
(the  Incarnation),  *'  the  Lex  Eegia  was  abolished  for  ever  f  a 
proposition  of  which  the  preceding  remarks  show  the  absurdity,  and 
wdiich  the  Christian  emperors,  from  Oonstantine  downw^irds,  woidd 
have  regarded  as  high  treason.  We  are  tlicn  inibrmed  that  *'  Pope 
St.  Gelasius/*  Constautine  at  Nicssa,  St  Bumard,  and  Thomas 
Aquinas,  aU  laid  down  certaiu  doctrines  as  to  the  relation  between 
the  Church  and  the  State  (p,  25—31),  and  the  same  theory  in  an 
expanded  form  is  stated  over  again  by  Archbishop  Manuing  him- 
self (p.  Z'l — 38  aufl  elsewhere),  but  there  Ls  no  sort  of  attempt  tu 
prove  it  to  be  true,  that  is  to  say,  to  show  that  it  follows  from  actual 
facts  or  admitted  principles.  Of  course,  if  the  pamphlet  is  me^mt 
only  as  an  exposition  of  the  views  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
on  these  subjects,  this  is  unobjectionable,  but  it  hardly  seeois 
likely  that  this  should  he  the  case,  inasmuch  as  the  paper  ends 
with  a  deaunciation  of  the  Falck  laws  based  upon  the  supposition 
of  the  trutli  of  the  principles  stated  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
paper,  and  it  w^juld  be  strange  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  German 
G(weriiment  which,  upon  the  whole,  resolves  itself  into  this :  The 
German  Government  legislates  in  i-egard  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  on  principles  as  to  the  relatiou  between  Church  and  State, 
of  which  the  Roman  Cathohc  Church  docs  not  approve. 

Perhaps  the  most  instructive  passage  in  the  whole  paper,  in  so 
far  as  this  poiut  is  concerned,  is  one  which  I  have  already  quoted, 
in  which  Archbishop  Manning  says  that  by  cannot,  he  means  ought 
not.  **  I  am  not  denying  to  the  State  its  power  to  violate  every 
I>ivinc  right  iipou  earth.  It  may  abuse  its  p^ijwer  at  the  license  of 
its  will— Imperid*  liuyal,  Bui'eaucratic,  Dijmocratic,  1  deny  only  its 
right,     hi  poteM  qiwd  jure  potest.*' 
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It  appem^  to  me  that  thi«  confusion  of  "can"  with  "oogliC 
the  notion  that  it  is  possible  to  lay  down  a  scheme  of  dtvina  ngliU 
pertaining  to  the  Church  and  State  respectively,  so  that  the  eExpPBft- 

sion  *'  id  potest  quod  jure  potest "  may  be  rational,  is  &tml  to  aO 
accurate  thought  up^»n  the  higher  problems  of  law,  politics^  aad 
morals.  It  involves  the  deification  of  particular  theories  Trhieh  nkay 
happen  to  strike  the  fancy  of  particular  men  or  bodies  of  men.  aad  re- 
duces inquiry  upon  8uch  subjects  to  an  arbitrary  formation  of  sjstemfi 
divorced  from  fact,  and  incapable  of  being  proved  on  the  one  haiMl  or 
refuted  on  tlie  other.  Any  number  of  coherent  systems  of  law  and 
morals  maybe  devised  by  ingenious  j^ersons,  and  those  who  adopt  any 
one  of  them  may^  to  the  end  of  time,  denounce  those  who  do  not  as 
impious  tyrants  infringing  the  first  principles  of  natural  justice ;  nor 
do  I  see  upon  what  principle  the  controversy  between  them  is  ever 
to  be  decided  unless  the  fundamental  terms  of  the  subject,  and  the 
nature  of  its  connection  with  actual  matters  of  fact,  ar«  clearly  defined. 
The  great  merit  of  the  later  English  writers  who  have  dealt  with 
these  subjects,  writers  of  whom  Hobbes  was  the  first,  and  Mr*  Jolin 
Austin  one  of  the  latest*  appears  to  me  to  be  that  they  hate 
recognized  this  necessity,  and  that  instead  of  adding  to  the  number 
of  baseless  ideal  systems  upon  the  subject,  of  which  there  are  too 
many  already,  they  have  to  a  considerable  extent  taught  people  ta 
speculate  not  about  ideal  States  and  Churches  or  ideal  laws,  like 
those  of  Hooker  and  Suarez*  but  about  actual  institutions  and 
actual  laws,  in  relation  to  which  we  can  start  from  real  premisses 
and  arrive  at  real  conclusions.  I  think  that  a  great  part  of  what 
Archbishop  Manning  calls  Csesarism,  revived  Paganism,  and  so  forth, 
is  simply  the  result  of  the  application  of  this  method  to  the  subject 
of  the  relations  between  Church  and  State. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  mere  waste  of  time  to  begin  political 
inquiries  by  layiug  down  general  projxjsitions  like  those  of  the 
Archbishop.  The  proper  course  is  to  begin  with  a  statement  of 
facts,  and  tlien  to  proceed  to  examine  the  questions  which  they 
suggest.  Now,  the  facts  out  of  which  all  political  inquiries  ought 
to  grow,  though  in  some  senses  complicated  to  the  highest  degree, 
fall  into  a  few  well*marked  general  groups,  of  which  it  is  easy  to 
^"^^  a  broad   general  description    sufficiently  correct  for  practical 

*  Hooker*8  rbetoricml  description  of  law  is  well  kBown,  and  ooaBideied  as  chetono 
18  very  fine.  It  ia  not  unlike  a  passage  from  Chrysippuii,  quoted  in  the  Digtst  L 
tit.  iii.  2,  %  vSfAos  irilvrti*y  tan  jBnmKfits  Biiuiyrt  kcI  ayBp<ii9h'wtf^Tt pay fidrvy — it.tJl  SoArei 
aayfl  of  law^  '*  proprie  et  simpliciter  loquendo  uola  illft  quffi  est  metisura  rec?titiidinii 
aiinpliciteT,  ct  connequentii,  sola  ilia  qua*  eat  regula  recto  et  honesta  potest  \tx 
appellarL"  This  ig  a  gcKxi  instance  of  that  determination  to  try  to  say  ijeTeral  things 
at  once  whicli  if  the  bane  of  all  attempts  at  accurate  thought.  If  no  law  is  law  imli::^ 
it  ifl  "  right  and  houpst,''  there  can  be  no  such  thing:  as  a  bad  law,  and  we  want  a 
new  name  lor  acts  of  parliament  which  are  not  **  right  and  honest.'*  Archbidkoj^ 
^tanning  himself  writes  about  the  Falck  Imcs^  and  oomploiju  of  them  bitterly. 
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purposes.  In  eveiy  pail  of  the  world  witli  wliieli  we  ueed  concern 
ourselves,  we  find  men  collected  together  into  societies  of  varioii,s 
kinds,  which  societies  arc  in  evciy  instance  ^roveraed  by  laws.  The 
laws  by  wtiicb  they  are  govenied  differ  in  every  respect.  Tliey  aim 
at  different  objects,  they  are  enforced  by  different  sorts  of  sanctions* 
they  are  applied  to  particular  facts  in  all  manner  of  different  ways, 
they  are  enacted,  or  supposed  to  be  enacted  by  differeiU.  soils  of  law- 
givers ;  but  wlierever  men  live  in  society,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
nature  of  tlie  society  in  which  they  live,  their  laws  will,  in  all  cases, 
be  found  to  full  within  tlic  following-  definition.  A  law  is  a  coinmaiid 
to  pursue  or  abstain  from  some  course  of  conduct  under  the  penalty  . 
of  ,some  evil  to  be  intlicted  in  case  of  disobedience.  This  definition 
will  be  fouml  to  apply  e<[ually  to  the  wildest  and  most  irrational 
customs  of  a  tribe  of  savages,  to  the  moral  theology  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  to  EngUsh  AcLs  of  Parliament,  and  to  the  rules  of  a  secret 
society  banded  together  for  the  purposes  of  political  revolution,  or,  if 
you  please,  social  crime. 

This  idea  of  law  does  not,  and  indeed  cannot,  stand  alone.  It 
involves  a.H  its  correlatives  the  ideivs  of  sanction,  right,  duty,  and 
sovereignty.  Tlie  necessary  effect  of  a  legal  command  is  (sjxuiking 
generally,  for  there  are  certain  exceptions  which  1  pass  over  for  the 
sake  of  simplicity)  to  impose  duties  and  to  confer  rights,  which  are 
the  same  thing  looked  at  from  tlifferent  points  of  view.  *^  Let  the 
eldest  son  inherit  his  father's  land/*  is  the  command  of  the  law  of 
Englaml.  The  effect  of  it  is  to  give  to  the  eldest  son  the  right  to 
possess  his  father's  land  as  his  property,  and  to  impose  on  all  the 
rest  of  the  persons  subject  to  the  law  the  duty  of  not  interfering 
with  him.  ''  When  a  travuller  is  munlered,  the  property  found  on 
him  shall  be  divided  into  three  equal  parts,— one  for  the  person  who 
decoyed  him  int<i  oor  company,  one  for  the  assassin,  and  one  for  tiie 
general  purposes  of  the  Society/*  might  bo  the  k\w  of  a  ammiunity 
of  Thugs.  This  command  would  be  addressed  by  all  the  Thugs 
collectively  to  each  Thug  individually.  It  would  give  a  right  to 
each  of  them  to  Ids  share  in  the  phuider,  supposing  the  case  to  occur, 
and  impose  a  duty  on  the  rest  to  concede  his  right  to  him.  All  tlie 
pailies  in  the  meanwhile  would  be  under  a  duty  to  the  law  of  the 
land  to  abstain  from  murder  altogether,  and  each  of  their  victims 
would  by  the  same  law  have  a  right  to  security  against  pei'sonal 
violence.  The  one  set  of  rights  and  duties  would  be  sanctioned  by  the 
threat  of  murder  by  the  Tliugs,  the  other  set  would  be  stmctioned 
by  the  threat  of  hanging  by  tlie  Government,  but  in  each  case  there 
wouUl  be  laws  prescribing  rights  and  duties,  and  a  Sovereign  whose 
law  created  them. 

One  more  idea  completes,  as  it  were,  the  skeleton  of  every  human 
society,  whatever  may  be  its  nature  and  purpose.  This  is  the  idea 
of  sovereignty.      The  sovereign  is  the  person,  or  body  of  persons, 
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who  impoee  the  laws  by  which  a  giren  socieiy  is  constituted,  and 
wb<>se  oammands  thoee  laws  are,  and  the  essential  peculiarity  by 
which  he  h  distinguished  is  that  he  is,  as  a  matter  of  fiEurt,  halnta- 
ally  obeyed  by  his  subjects.  His  will,  so  long  as  he  is  obeyed,  is  the 
cause  of  the  acts  or  omiauons  which  flow  from  it.  When  he  ceases 
to  be  obeyed  he  ceases  to  be  Sovereign. 

These  five  terms — Sovereignty,  law,  duty,  right,  sanctions-denote 
relations  which  form  the  skeleton  of  all  human  societies  ;  they  are  a 
framework  by  the  help  of  which  all  political  questions  may  be 
stated,  in  a  systematic  form,  and  may  be  solved  in  so  far  as  they  are 
soluble ;  and  in  this  they  resemble  the  principles  of  applied  ma- 
thematics, political  economy,  or  any  other  study,  the  elements  of 
which  have  been  duly  defined  and  settled.  In  order,  however,  to 
make  them  fruitfid  we  mu£»t  go  a  good  deal  fru-ther.  When,  for 
instance,  we  know  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Churdi  is  a  society 
with  a  constitution  and  a  sovereign  of  its  own,  and  that  it  can 
make  laws  which  impose  duties  and  confer  rights,  we  know  a 
simple  matter  of  fact,  which  is  equally  true  of  the  British  Emtpure, 
the  German  Empire,  and  every  other  nation  in  the  world,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  religions,  and  of  gangs  of  robbers. 

Hen  and  mice  are  both  vertebrate  animals,  and  have  as  such  much 
in  common ;  but  there  are  great  differences  between  a  man  and  a 
mouse,  of  which  the  knowledge  of  the  fctct  that  each  is  a  vertebrate 
animal  leaves  us  uninformed.  In  the  same  way,  a  Church,  a  nation, 
and  a  secret  society  of  criminals  resemble  each  other  in  the  circum- 
stance that  each  can  make  laws,  impose  duties,  and  confer  ri^ts, 
sanctioned  by  hell,  the  gallows,  or  the  dagger  respectively.  But  to 
know  this  is  to  know  little.  If  we  wish  to  know  what  a  reasonable 
man  will  think  of  the  Church,  the  nation,  and  the  secret  society 
re8]:>ectively,  up  to  what  point  he  will  obey  each,  and  which  he  w411 
prefer  if  their  commands  conflict  with  each  other,  we  must  go  beyond 
the  sphere  of  analysis  altogether.  Such  a  man  must  leave  behind 
him  the  question  of  laws,  rights,  duties,  and  sanctions,  and  rise  to  a 
higher  point  of  view,  from  which  he  can  consider  the  nature  of  the 
lawH,  rights,  duties,  sanctions,  and  sovereigns  by  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded. He  must  say  to  himself.  What  is  this  life  of  mine? 
What  are  its  objects?  What  are  my  deepest  and  most  abiding 
wishes  ?  How  shall  I  attain  them  ?  When  once  a  man  has  made 
up  his  mind  about  that,  he  can  set  their  proper  value  on  the 
laws  of  Chinches,  States,  and  secret  societies ;  he  can  take  the 
measure  of  the  rights  and  duties  which  they  confer  and  impose, 
and  estimate  the  importance  of  the  sanctions  which  constitute  their 
power.  If  he  thinks  them  wise  and  good,  he  can  honour  and  obey 
them.  If  he  thinks  otherwise,  he  can  say  to  the  secret  society, 
You  can  make  it  my  duty  to  you  to  commit  a  crime,  and  this 
duty  you  can  sanction  by  the  threat  of  murder.     I  would  rather 
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be  munlerfd  ten  times  over  tlian  obey  you,  and  I  will  r&sist  to  the 
death  aad  take  the  chance  of  being  assassinated.  He  can  say  to  the 
nation,  You  can  impose  upon  me  a  legal  duty  to  go  and  worship 
a  wafer  on  the  pain  of  burning  alive.  I  had  rather  be  burnt  aJive 
than  worship  a  wafer ;  and  you  and  your  law  raay  do  your  wor«t.  He 
may  say  to  the  Church,  You  threaten  me  with  hell  fire  to  all  eternity 
iinlesa  by  elaborate  and  painful  eflbrts  I  distort  ray  wliole  mind 
into  the  attitude  of  believing  a  mass  of  what  ray  unperverted 
judgment  declares  to  be  poisonous  nonsense  and  lies,  and  I  admit 
that  you  impose  a  duty  upon  me  to  believe  all  this  or  dare  your 
threat  Well,  I  will  dare  your  threat  and  violate  your  duty.  I  will 
call  a  lie  a  lie,  and  take  the  chance  of  whatever  may  come  of  it  in 
any  world  whatever,  present  or  future-  The  recusant  in  each  of  tliese 
cases  breaks  a  law  and  disregards  a  duty ;  but  whether  he  does  well 
or  ill  depends  on  tlie  further  question  whether  th*^  law  is  good  or  bad* 
and  wiiether  t!ie  duty  is  one  which  a  good  man  will  disobey.  Law, 
right,  and  duty  are  relative  terms.  Caesar,  being  stronger  than  I,  can 
make  any  law,  impose  any  duty,  confer  any  right,  set  up  any  standard 
of  justice  or  iujustice,  he  pleases  ;  but  Caesar  can  no  more  make 
ingi'atitude  or  treachery  morally  good  than  he  can  make  small-pox  or 
typhus  fever  healthy.  Ingratitude  and  treachery  are  bad,  because 
human  nature  is  so  constituted  that  where  they  prevail  they  produce 
universal  and  widespread  misery^  and  prevent  the  growtli  of  many 
forms  of  happiness.  It  might  be  a  man's  legal  duty  to  practise 
those  vices,  just  as  it  migijt  be  his  legal  duty  to  ditt'use  Bmall-pox  and 
typhus  fever ;  but  any  one  who  impased  such  a  law  or  discharged 
jfuch  a  legal  duty  wiiuld  be  an  enemy  to  the  human  race,  all  laws 
^Botwithstandi  ng. 

A  world  in  which  the  devil  was  supreme  ruler;  in  which  every 
law  aimed  at  the  promotion  of  general  mi«ery ;  in  whicii  every  right 
conferred  and  ^\^vy  duty  imposed  by  every  law,  contributed  to  the 
production  of  that  result ;  and  in  which  the  whole  systenj  was  ad- 
ministered with  inflexible  justice  or  impartiality,  would  realize  the 
idea  of  hell.  Its  legal  system,  however,  would  be  just  as  perfect^ 
just  as  capable  of  being  represented  logically  as  that  of  a  world 
which  realized  the  itlea  of  heaven.  Law,  right,  duty,  and  justice 
retain  theu*  specific  character,  whether  they  are  applied  to  good 
objects  or  bad  ones,  just  as  the  principles  of  mechanias  apply  equally 
to  the  erection  of  a  robber's  castle  and  to  the  erection  of  a  cx)urt  of 
justice. 

Hence  the  real  question  between  Churches  and  States  is  like  all  other 
questions  between  conflicting  authurities.  The  question  is,  Which  of  the 
two  sorts  of  institutions  i>i  tlie  better,  the  healthi<.-r,  the  wiser?  Which 
Irns  most  of  ahold  upon  the  principles  upon  which  pohticai  and  social 
life  depend,  and  wluch  every  good  Government,  whether  ecclesiastical 
or  lay,  must  recognize  and  depend  upon  ?  1  say  States  for  the  follow- 
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ing  ren^soDs  :  They  are  more  bonest  than  Churches.  The  objectfi  at 
which  they  aim  are  more  rational.  The  means  of  which  they  dispose 
are  better  in  every  respect.  Their  leading  men  are,  as  a  rule,  abler 
and  wiser  thftn  the  leading  men  in  Churches,  The  results  which 
they  produce  admit  of  being  from  time  to  time  tested  by  visible 
results.     They  have  in  every  way  lesH  nonsense  about  them. 

I  need  not  repeat  what  I  have  said  on  the  unsatisfactory  natore 
of  tlie  foundation  on  which  theology  i-ests,  or  dwell  at  length  upon 
the  fact,  for  such  it  is,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  it  consists  of  con- 
fident assertions  about  matters  of  wliicli  the  men  who  make  the 
assertions  really  know  nothing  at  all,  and  have  no  means  of  acquiring 
any  knowledge  whatever,  I  may,  however,  shortly  point  out  one 
striking  proof  of  this.  Of  late  years  English  writers  on  theology 
have  usually  considered  the  strength  of  their  case  to  lie  in  the 
circumstance  that  many  objections  to  theological  dogmas  may  be 
shown  to  be  ill  founded.  This  would  be  important  if  the  arguments 
in  tlieir  favour  wete  strong,  but  it  has  another  bearing.  Wheo  you 
show  that  a  given  proposition  can  neither  be  proved  nor  disproved, 
surelv  it  follows  that  nothing  is  known  about  the  matter  to  which  it 
relates.  I  would  ask  any  one  to  look  at  the  recent  history  of  eccle- 
sia.stical  bodies  in  general,  and  in  particular  at  the  history  of  iLe 
t.lmreh  of  Rome,  and  to  say  whether  the  true  result  of  the  controversies 
which  began  three  hundred  years  ago  is  not  that  the  wdiole  subject- 
matter  of  the  controversy  is  one  on  which  men  are  densely  ignorant, 
and  on  which  they  are  driven  either  to  be  silent  or  to  content  them* 
selves  with  more  or  less  reasonable  conjectures.  Wlien  men  claim 
to  know  more  than  their  neighbours  on  other  subjects,  they  justify 
their  claims  either  by  stating  their  priticiples  or  by  an  appeal  to 
experience.  Anyone  who  pleases  may  study  law,  medicine,  engineer- 
ing, or  astronomy  for  himself,  and  judge  of  its  value,  but  if  he  does 
not,  he  can  test  it  in  another  way  by  its  results.  The  lawyer  wins 
your  case  or  loses  it.  Tlie  physician  cures  you  or  does  liot  cure 
you.  The  engineer  constructs  a  machine  which  will  answer  its 
piu^pose  or  else  he  fails.  The  astronomer  predicts  eclipses  whicL 
actually  occur — but  what  does  the  priest  do  ?  He  claims  to  know 
what  is  intiuitely  more  important  than  all  the  knowledge  of  all  the 
other  persons  mentioned  put  together,  and  he  requires  you  to  take 
on  trust  both  his  principles  and  his  results.  In  fact  he  prove* 
each  by  the  other.  The  results  are  good  l>ecauso  the  principles 
are  true,  and  the  principles  are  true  because  the  results  are  good. 
You  must  admire  asceticism  because  it  flows  from  the  principles 
of  the  Church,  and  how  can  you  doubt  that  a  Church  which 
produced  the  monastic  life  is  divine  ?  He  is  like  a  mathematician 
who  can  neither  explain  tlie  principles  on  which  he  proceeds, 
nor  appeal  to  facts  to  verify  his  conclusions.  Generally  he  condemns 
the  facts.     Especially  if  he  is  a  Roman  CathoKc,  he  wants  you  to 
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believe  that  the  whole  world  is  wrong,  and  has  been  so  for  tliree 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  Can  any  one  who  studies  the  subject 
seriously  believe  that  this  is  so,  tliat  the  true  account  of  raodc'm 
history  is,  that  whereas  the  Kingdom  of  God  had  actually  heen 
established  on  earth  in  the  JMiddle  Ages  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Popes,  all  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  since,  have 
been  in  the  nature  of  a  rising  against  God^  and  a  work  of  the 
Devil  1  Can  any  one,  for  instance,  who  looks  at  the  histories  of 
England  and  Spain  since  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
believe  that  all  the  most  characteristic  actions  of  England  have 
been  mutiny  and  rebellion  against  a  divine  and  holy  institu- 
tion, which  tlie  Spaniards  faithfully  served  and  devoutly  believed 
in,  till  it  suddenly  occiitTcd  to  tliem,  about  forty  years  ago,  that 
the  system  was  one  which  they  might  as  well  attempt  to  get 
rid  of  at  the  expense  of  throwing  themselves  into  a  condition  of 
hopeless  anarchy  and  chronic  civil  war?  Can  any  one  draw  from 
French  history,  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  our  own  times,  tlie 
inference  that  the  people  who  were  wliolly  in  the  right  throughout 
were  the  Jesuits  in  all  their  manifold  pliases ;  that  it  was  a  blessed 
and  holy  work  to  establish  tlie  League  j  to  stir  up  the  French  mobs 
to  the  massacre  of  the  Protestants  in  every  part  of  France ;  to 
murder  Henry  III.;  to  incite  Louis  XIV.  to  revoke  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  and  to  convert  the  Protestants  by  dragon nades  ;  to  set  up 
the  thin  varnish  of  devotion  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  Regency  ; 
to  persecute  the  Jansenists,  and  to  destroy  Galhcanism,  because  it 
interfered,  however  awkwaitlly,  with  the  despotism  of  the  Pope  ; 
and  to  pursue  in  our  own  days  the  course  of  policy  which  cost 
their  thrones  to  Charles  X  and  Louis  Napoleon,  and  contributed 
ill  no  small  degree  to  bringing  the  Germans  to  Paris?  To  me 
it  is  utterly  impossible  to  read  history  in  that  manner.  In  former 
times,  the  vices  of  the  clergy  were  the  great  and  successful  argument 
against  their  claims.  It  was  imiwssible  to  recoguiso  the  representa- 
tives of  God  upon  earth,  in  proud,  ambitious,  and  sensual  priests. 
Nobody  in  these  days  would  bring  such  charges  against  the  clergy, 
but  I  thiok  they  are  open  tt»  others  which  make  it  almost  more  diflS- 
cuit  to  submit  to  them.  Wolscy  and  Richelieu  were  no  saints  ;  but 
to  me,  at  least,  it  would  be  far  less  tlifficult  to  regard  either  of  them 
as  the  representative  of  Gutl  upon  earth,  than  to  view  in  that  light 
a  male  old  maid,  clever,  charitable,  and  good  after  his  fashion,  and  as 
long  as  he  has  his  own  way,  but  totiilly  devoid  of  real  wisdom  and 
force,  either  of  mind  or  of  cliai*acter,  and  capable,  when  thwai*ted,  of 
any  amount  of  spite,  falsehood,  and  gentle  cruelty. 

The  impression  of  the  imix>ssibiUty  of  accepting  as  absolute  truth 
any  theological  solution  for  life  becomes,  if  possible,  stronger  wdien 
we  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  there  are  many  such  solutions,  each  of 
which  is  inconsistent  with  all  the  rest.    If  it  is  really  true  that  all  men 
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owe  allegiance  to  some  definite  set  of  priests,  it  will  follow  that  either 
the  Buddliists,  or  the  Brahmins,  or  the  Maliommedans,  or  the  Thil>et 
Lamas,  or  the  Ultramontane  Roman  Catholics,  or  the  English  High 
Churchmen,  or  the  extreme  Presbyterian r,  represent  Grod  iip>n  earth. 
Look  at  the  matter  from  the  theological  point  of  view,  assume  that 
there  is  and  shall  and  must  be  a  dinnely  established  Ojurch  some- 
where, and  it  is  harJly  possible  to  decide  between  the  conflicting 
views.     To  say  nothing  of  the  i^uestion  between  Mahommedans  or 
Brahrainists  and  Christians,  and  to  confine  our  attention  to  our  own 
island,  Dr.  Newman's  account  of  his  rehgious  opinions  gives  me  the 
impression  that  he  never  quite  gave  up  the  notion  that  the  Anglican 
theory  was,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  perfect  as  a  theory,  though  he 
could  not  make  it  square  with  a  certain  part  of  the  facts.     Many 
people  of  learning  and   ability    still    maintain   it.     The   Particular 
Baptists  again  have  a  gi^eat  deal  to  say  for  themselves  from  their 
own  point  of  view.      Much  may  be  said  by  anyone  who    believes 
the  whole  Bible  to  bo  absolutely  true  in  favour  of  the  notioTi  that  the 
Church  consists  of  persons  who  have  been  spiritually  and  consciously 
converted  from  sin,  and  baptised  after  such  conversion,  and  of  no 
others.     Once  decide  that  some  theological  solution  of  society  i^  true 
absolutely,  and  the  questions,  what  theological  principles  are  true  1  and 
which  Church  represents  them?  are  insoluble.     The  real  olijection  to 
all  these  schemes  is,  tliat  if  we  take  a  general  view  of  the  world  and 
its  histor}^    if  we  look    at   the  people  we   know,  and   the  thingn 
which  are  going  on  around  us,  it  is  morally  impossible  to  accept 
any  of  them  as  a  true  and  sufficient  account  of  the  world.     Not 
one  key  of  the  whole  bnnch  will  open  the  lock.     Every  considerable 
religion  which  has  had  its  full  swing  has  failed  to  justity  its  preten- 
sions.    Buddhism  began  with  a  theory  which  many  pei-iple  regard  as 
sublime  (though  I  do  not),  but  it  ends  in  a  wretched   superstitioB. 
Brahmiuism,  which  has  good  points  about  it,  falls  away  into  shaj-jes 
which  are  simply  monstrous.      Mohammedanism  is  in  a  false  posi- 
tion, unless  it  can  conquer  the  world,  which  it  most  emphatically 
cannot,  and  it  is  but  a  poor  thing  when  it  does  conquer.     Of  tire 
forms  f»f  Christianity,  the  Roman  Catholic  system  is  either  corrupt  if 
it  is  allied  with  tlie  State,  or  intolerable  if  it  stands  by  itflelf,  and  in 
every  case  it  is  incredible,  and  so  generates  gross  superstition  on  one 
side,  and  al>sDlate  scepticism  on  the  other.     The  Protestant  systeflM 
have  a  tendency  to  become  avowedly  what  they  really  are»  simple 
speculations  and  theories.      It  is  hardly  possible  to  state  thera  cohe* 
rently  upon  an}''  otlier  principle,  and  this  is  their  great  merit. 

Indeed  all  thesL*  systems  begin  at  the  wrong  end,  or  rather  come 
before  us  in  the  wrong  attituda  Regard  them  as  divine  revelations 
and  each  must  be  rejected.  Regard  them  as  human  theories,  and  all 
have  their  merits.  Any  system  of  theology,  Christian  or  otherwise, 
which  has  sufficient  consistency  to  be  called  a  system,  contains  tax 
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immense  proportian  of  matter*  whidi  it  would  have  been  impoflsible 
to  believe  if  it  had  been  proclaimed  from  the  clouds  in  aa  audible 
voice,  and  of  which  one  may  usually  assert  with  perfect  confidence 
that  it  was  devised  by  particular  people  at  particular  times,  under  thi* 
influence  of  particular  habits  of  thought.  I  do  not  deny  the  import 
ance  of  these  speculations.  I  have  often  given  the  reasons  why  1 
regard  them  as  neces^ry,  though  I  do  not  tiiink  they  can  ever  be 
more  than  speculations.  Men  must  have  some  theory  of  life  just  as 
they  must  have  theories  'of  morality,  ]}olitic8,  law.  metlieine,  and 
physical  science.  Life  w^ould  be  greatly  impoverished  if  people  ceased 
to  think  on  the  greatest  of  all  subjects,  simply  because  they  cannot 
attain  absolute  kuowledjjje  upon  it,  but  it  seems  to  me  as  far  from  the 
truth  to  say  that  God  gave  us  a  ready-made  theology,  as  to  say  that 
he  gave  us  any  other  item  of  knowledge  ready  made.  I  believe  that 
in  r^ard  to  thi^  as  in  regard  to  other  subjects,  people  must  use  their 
minds  to  the  best  of  ihAr  ability,  and  be  contented  witli  such  conchi- 
sion&  as  they  are  by  that  means  enabled  to  arrive  at.  This,  indeed» 
must  be  the  case,  whether  there  has  been  any  special  revelation  or 
not,  for  the  question  whetlier  such  a  revelation  has  taken  place,  and  if 
so  what  were  its  contents,  mu.st  always  be  questions  of  fact  to  be 
investigated  like  any  others. 

This  introduces  the  few  remarks  which  I  wish  to  make  oa  the 
subject  of  the  relation  of  the  Church  and  the  State,  and  Uie  supre- 
macy of  the  latter.  I  cannot  of  course  be  answerable  for  what  others 
may  have  said,  but  as  a  passage  which  entirely  expresses  my  own 
views  was  singled  out  for  attack  by  Archbishop  Manning,  it  is  natural 
to  explain  myself  more  fully.  I  liave  said  that  the  laity,  on  the  whole, 
appear  to  me  to  be  wiser  than  the  clerg}%  insuimuch  us  they  live  in  a 
healthier  atmosphere,  and  are  exposed  to  fewer  illusions,  but  those 
remarks  have  a  wider  application.  It  appears  to  mo  tliat  in  the 
maiMgenient  of  all  human  affairs — government,  morals,  theological 
specttlation,  the  study  of  physical  science,  or  anything  else,  the  very 
highest  authority  that  is  to  be  had  at  any  given  time,  \h  the  setth^d 
opinion  of  the  V»est  and  wisest  men  who  can  be  found,  checked  on  the 
one  hand  by  it8  application  to  facts  and  on  the  other  by  criticisnu 
When,  for  the  purptt^es  of  government,  we  have  got  tt^gether  m  wine  a 
body  of  men  as  we  can  find  (I  am  far  from  saying  tliat  our  exi^tiog 
methods  of  performing  this  operation  are  tlie^best  that  could  be 
devised),  all  is  done  that  can  be  done,  and  I  do  not  nee  how  we  can  go 
further  or  rise  higher,  except  by  slow  and  often  painful  stepo*  Home 
authority  is  absolutely  Decenary,  if  for  no  ether  purpciie,  at  alt  eventif 
in  order  to  keep  the  peace,  adnuniMer  justice,  and  mak*^  what  Iaw«  are 
wanted.  When  called  into  existence,  nich  a  lx>dy  must«  (le  /a/io,  ins 
sttpreme*  As  Archbishop  Manning  hinuelf  admiU,  it  can  do  whnt  it 
likes  (if  "can"  is  used  io  the  proper  seoie  of  the  word),  up  to  tlie  point 
at  which  it  exdtea  a  reiiitaiioe  sUonger  than  tbe  CiDfoe  of  whicli  it. 
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dkpotie^,  or  encounters  a  natural  impossibiiit}^  At  all  events  it  cMi» 
if  it  is  gu  niintled.  work  iU  will  witli  religious  establishments,  aod  the 
public  perfurinance  of  religious  worsliip.  Oq  the  other  hand,  in  ^e 
present  day  ioJividuals  can,  as  a  rule  (at  least  in  this  country),  freel/ 
remonstrate  with  the  government,  and  press  advice  «>f  any  kind  upon  it 
fur  ita  acceptance.  I  thus  view  the  supremacy  of  tiie  civil  government 
as  a  matter  of  fact  to  be  dealt  with  like  another,  and  I  do  not  differ 
from  Archbishop  Manning  upon  the  question,  What  are  the  facts? 

Translating  his  views  into  my  language,  the  question  at  issue 
should  Ikj  stated  thus*  Ought  a  looker-on  to  advise  the  dvil 
government  to  recognize  in  the  clergy  of  any  Church  infallible 
spiritual  guides,  or  ought  he  tt>  advise  the  civil  government  to  look 
upon  and  to  treat  the  clerg}^  simply  as  members  of  a  particuhir  pro- 
fession (say  like  univemty  professors),  a^;  to  whose  position  and 
powers  the  civil  government  may,  and  ought,  to  legislate  as  occasioii 
retpiires  ?  1  say  tliat  the  State  ought  to  look  on  the  clergy  simply  as 
members  of  a  profession,  because  that  is  their  true  position.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  best  course  for  the  civil  government  to  take  wouH  I 
think,  bo  to  leave  them  alone,  and  to  allow  tlicir  opinions  to  find  their 
own  love).  This,  however,  is  far  from  being  always  possible.  On 
several  highly  important  matters,  of  which  marriage,  education,  and 
ecclesiastical  endowmeuts  attract  most  attention  at  present,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  civil  government  to  take  a  side  in  matters 
affecting  religion » just  as  when  the  style  wa*^  changed  in  1752,  it  was 
absolutely  necosaary  for  parliament  to  take*  a  side  in  an  astronomical 
question.  When  this*  is  the  case,  I  say  that  the  civil  government 
ought  to  act  on  its  own  opinions  as  to  what  is  right  and  wse,  without 
di  felling  to  the  opinions  of  the  clerg}%  or  to  the  demands  of  any 
theory  as  to  the  relations  between  the  State  and  the  Ghai'ch,  In 
many  cases,  and  particularly  in  cases  in  which  the  civil  and  the 
clerical  clement  have  l)een  mixed  up  together,  as  they  were  in  Eng- 
land in  tlic  10  th  century,  and  as  they  still  appear  t^  be  in  Germany, 
the  determination  on  the  part  of  the  civil  guvcrnment  to  carry  out 
its  views  may,  of  course,  involve  great  changes  and  excite  passionate 
resistance,  but  this  is  the  case  with  all  political  questions.  More- 
over, the  civil  government  nob  being  infallible  may  in  such  caset» 
be  wrong ;  but  these  considci-ations  prove  only  that  such  steps 
should  not  be  taken  without  great  consick^ration,  and  a  deliberate 
counting  of  the  cost.  Like  all  other  political  meiisures,  each  ca&e 
must  be  judged  according  to  its  special  merits,  but  in  every  cafl6 
the  question  is  one  for  the  nation  which  it  concerns.  Wlien  the 
English  nation  under  Henry  VIIL  and  Elizabeth,  decided  to  pull 
down  one  Church  and  set  up  another,  it  perfoi-med  one  of  the 
natural  functions  of  a  nation,  just  a«;  much  as  it  did  when,  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  it  decided  upon  the  whole  to  lake  the 
anti-revolutionary  side  in  the  great  war   with    France,  or  wh^i  in 
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our  owu  days  it  devoted  its  eaorgics  to  parliamentary  rcforai  aad 
its  conseqiieucGs.  A  natton  must  oithor  settle  its  religious  ques- 
tions  for  itself  a^  they  arise,  ox  Tinnt  allow  samebody  else  to  decide 
them  for  it. 

The  cooHicting  views  oti  the  nubject  may  be  stated  iu  ji  very 
few  woi'ds. 

Archbishop  Maouing's  theory  Is,  that  wliGreas  Uud  Almighty 
has  made  the  Pope  the  absolute  spiritual  master  and  Grand  Lama 
of  mankind,  uohody  is  ever  to  interfere  with  any  subject  that  the 

I  Pope  caitvs  about  without  his  leave. 

My  theory  is,  that  nations  must  u.se  the  powers  which  they  do  in 
&oi  possesiJ,  at  their  owu  discretion  and  on  their  own  responsibility,  in 
r€g;ard  to  every  (juestion  which  comes  before  them,  whether  it  be 
politicah  religious,  or  scientific.  If  they  make  mistakes  so  much  the 
worrse  for  them,  but  no  mistake  wliich  they  can  make  ia  so  fatal  as  the 
mistake  of  flinchtog  from  the  responsibility  of  being  supreme  rulers 
and  judges,  deciding  in  the  last  resort  un  all  matters  which  vitally 
interest  mankind.  In  short,  the  sum  and  substance  of  my  theory  is 
this.  Human  reason,  pure,  simple,  and  undisguised,  acting  within  con- 
venient local  limits,  through  the  best  representatives  of  it  that  can  bo 
found,  h  the  best  and  higliost  authority  we  have  on  all  subjects  what- 
ever, and»  fallible  as  it  \^,  is  most  likely  to  be  right.  It^  and  it  alone, 
must  decide  when,  and  for  what  purposes,  and  in  what  shape,  the  legal 
saDctioD,  or  in  other  words  disciplined  and  systematic  physical  force, 
shall  be  usetl,  and  v/henever  that  decision  is  taken,  the  lajit  word,  the 
n\tiio  ulilma,  which  man  can  address  to  man,  is  spoken.  Tliat  last 
word  may  do  infinite  mischief.  It  may  be  spoken  wrongly ;  it  may 
have  to  be  i*etnicted,  and  uttered  again  in  an  altcre^l  form  ;  and  this 

'  will  be  tlic  case  as  often  a.s  it  violates  the  principles  on  which,  as  a 

matter  of  fact,  this  world  is  constructed,  and  which  legislators  must 

observe  just  as  much  as  architects,  if  they  desire  their  works  to  stand. 

It  cannot  be  too  strungly  asserted  that  tlie  end  at  which  laws  should 

'aim,  and  by  their  attaining  which  they  must  he  judged,  is  their  con- 
formity with  the  permanent  principles  of  human  nature  and  society; 
principles  which  are  antecedent  to  and  independent  uf  all  laws  what- 
ever, whatever  may  have  been  their  origin.     These,  however,  are 

;  reasons  only  for  caution  and  care  in  legislation.  Not  to  make  a  law 
which  circumstances  do  ret|uire,  is  just  as  great  an  error  as  to  make 

n  law  which  cu'cumstances  do  not  require.  The  fallibility  of  law- 
makers is  only  one  of  the  innumerable  illustrations  of  the  weakness 
and  poverty  of  human  nature.     Men  must  acknowledge  and  measure 

I  that  weakness  before  they  can  begin    to  diminish  it,  and  one  of 

I  the  first  steps  towards  such  an  acknowledgment  is  to  he  found  in 

.discarding  the  quack  remedies  with  which  Archbishop  Manning  and 
others  mock  the  world. 

James  Fit?:jame.s  Stephen. 
vou  xxni.  3  T 
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tradition   of  a  ^-eat  flood,   the  eereineny    , 
of  bupti.<(m,   tbe   *iigii  of   the  cm^a,   632 ;    , 
gi'uduiil  develop m<'nt  of  myths,  G36,  , 

Homeric  Uuk&tiok,  A  New  View  of  the, 
218;  importftnee  of  tlw  tci^Hmony  of  Gre*k   I 
urt  in  jud;2fiii»,'^  of  thu  aije  of  the  Ilonvivrie    ' 
poems  *19  ;   two  tlicorii*  on  the  iubject,  I 


221;   X*ri>feiiior  Brmui'>    re«  _ 
thi?  ihield  of  Aehilles,  229 ;  th»l 
A»3rmn  rcmaius  on  the  ^qe^tioti,  290. 
HowdiaU  we  Deal  with  tlij  iluhrie«?  485;  the 
Kubrics,  ulthouj;h  ^':>i)d  a^  genenil   rules, 
never  have   been,   und    never  could  have 
been,  cuicitly  followed  out,  4$d ;  if  this  be 
M,  why  fihrnud  any  alteration  of  the  Rubries 
he  newled  ?  4S7 ;  what  was  expef*ted  from 
the    Koy;il    Commission    on    Kitual    and 
Hubrif  s'  489 ;    a  remedy  ]in>poii»ed,   492  ; 
objections  to  it  answered,  4&1, 
LoiiTATiox  of  Slate  Functiont  in  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice,  43 ;  the  simplifica- 
tion of  the  law  of  property  the  first  f-tcp 
towards  rendering  dieap   and  speedy  ju*- 
tict'  possible,  4o ;    why   i^hould  the' State 
interiens  to  carry  into  cflt^t  the  wliims  and 
t!iiQcie«  of  men  after  their  death  r  4H. 
Mbtaphtsical  Basis  of  Toleration,  The,  765 ; 
pcnecutioTi  oong«nial  to    human    nnture, 
766 ;  the  State  power  should  not  be  used  to 
UTCst  diicusaiony    767;      this    argument 
assumes  two  thingi» — that  we  are  speaking 
of  a  state  of  society  in  wliich  discussion  ii 
{lOfsgibk',  768:  ancfthiit  diM^u^ion  will  not 
dijitroy  thetcovemmenl,  770  ;  the  ete^plion^ 
toniend^nl  for  by  objectors  to  this  doetriue 
may  be  rednceO  tu  three— finir,  there  me 
ftTtiiin   neeessary  prooonitions    which   the 
human  mind  cannot  nelp  thlnkitig,  772 ; 
next  then?  arc  many  eoivtlusiou**  not  self- 
i*vidcnt,   which  nevertheless   are   not  the 
result  of  disrussiou,  773 ;    bistly.  there  are 
firwt  priucipleK  neither   gained'  by  experi- 
I'nco  nor  yet  eommoii  to  all  the  rnec",  774 : 
the  argument  here  applied  to  the  tolemtion 
of  opinion*  has  no  .'ipplieation  to  that   of 
actions,  777- 
ilill,   John   iStuart,    Tlie   Autobio^mphy   of, 
53;  eonlrasted  ivitli  i>r.  Newmun's  *'AfKj- 
logia,*'  54 ;   the  educational  system  under 
which  he  wa^  tiained,  ii7  ;  the  eictraordiniiry 
♦  xteiit  of  bis  rendinirand  iuq(iir*-menti,  -'tS': 
Mill's  negiitive  atlieisia,  61 ;  utilitiirijmism 
the  i^cDgnised  basis  of  Christian  morals,  64. 
MotiveK  to  Ri^hteousuejis  from  aji  Kvunjjelieid 
Point  of  View,  269;  j nstifitation  by  failli 
only  th{'  lending  characteristic  of  p]\  anj^eli- 
ml  doetrincj  270;  tlie  foundation  on  wliieh 
it  rest^j  not  God's  wrath,  but  God's  love, 
272;  tile  doctrine  gives  an  enuobling  view 
of  God,  27o;  it  rreutea  :in  cnthusiaHin  for 
Christ,  276;  it  ncU  m  a  levrr  in  ntising  the 
masses  to  ri^'hteoTisiiesa  of  lift ,  278. 
iluaical   Expression,    Un    the   Jiature    und 

Limits  of,  '572. 
*'  1'all  Mail  Gazette,"  Tlie,  on  Dofrmatie 
Kxtremes,  437;  tU»gmati*t3  und  niibeiievers 
refute  liberal  Cfinstians  in  the  same  way, 
43S;  necessary  to  define  the  term  dogiiiji» 
438 ;  the  question  at  issue  really  the  main 
question  between  rrotcatanta  and  Koman 
Catholics,  440 ;  illustrated  from  the  d<>r- 
trine  of  the  resun-^ction.  441 ;  the  Trinity. 
442;  the  ittonemeiit.  '143;  unfairness  of 
chai^iing  the  liberal  clergy  with  dishonesty, 
445, 
Parliamentary  Government,  1 ;  irrevoeubly 
e*t{ibli**heil*  among  u^,  1 ;  its  djofects  tm 
it'gurds  legialntioji,  5 ;  m  regards  the  exe- 
eiitive,  11;  thought  upon  political  iiflalrs 
mns  in  u  paltrj  form,  167 ;  th©  question, 
Wluit  is  public  business  f  answei^,  I7O; 
constitution  of  the  exeeutive  govumment, 
171 ;  the  Committee  <if  Counfil  on  Eduea- 
tiuii,  172;  tbi?  BoaiTtl  nf  Trade,  172;  the 
administnition  ol  iu^Gte.  173;  the  Seere- 
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th4^   quectioD   of 

!  10  flMUMttll 

.         .  179. 

d*  the  Author  af 


T' 


V  rea":  Tlwy  «« 

lookitd  Mpwti  of 

tJj>  -7;  nuige  of  petition  in  the 

«Th  I  immeflAuniblif,  but  bounded 

in  tnr  pav'ujil,  29;  irmtionnl  and  iirei'e- 
rmt  to  «uppoi«'  that  ijniyer  for  phyoieA^ 
cJmn^e  can  deteitnine  the  course  of  eveots 
33;  unpOA-nble  to  lny  an  arrest  on  th« 
instinctii  of  tbe  unircTBal  heart  in  the 
|irf4eDoe  cif  ealiunity,  35  ;  on  the  neteotitB' 
rian  thcon^  of  the  uui verse,  prayer  aa  peti- 
tion jin  .  x' ii  *^t  11' "%  39;  to  pntetiie  prayer 
wif*  ojSoicy  the  most  miaer- 

aJiJ.  l. 

Pi»^vcLuiv.sj  -Ji  ^r.  It. .,  On  the,  123;  mean- 
ing of  tht'  trrni  **  belief/'  127 ;  the  nature 
of  •*  |ierMual  CM^uatiun  **  an  cMcntial  part  of 
Jb**  inquiry,  128;  M,  Boutigny'*a  experi- 
ment r,  130;  cajH?  of  Louise  Latcnu,  131; 
*'  huuuin  hyUniitf  li*in/*  133 ;  beliefa  re- 
lating Ui  inattfrs  which  lie  T^ithin  the  Kcope 
of  ordinan'  rtrn*on,  I'H  ;  our  "fabric  uf 
thonjjtht ''  and  1  fit-in  to  it,  138 ; 

where  tne  rit']  iii*«  for  the  con- 

itruction  of  out  .„...,     .:  ihoufrht,  UO. 

JtAfLWAY  CoiiPAJ(i£»,  Interfprcnee  or  Non- 
Interference  witJi,  898 ;  thti  measiurc  of 
Aucoes*  which  hai  attended  the  pre^nt  sy^- 
t<?ni  of  interferenoe,  905;  the  reiiult*  nlay 
be  •ummed  up  by  the  word  *'  fhihire/'  214  ; 
fact*  to  show  that  the  [lublic  need  not  dreiid 
«  BV«tcm  of  non-interference,  916. 

Itrljiti.in  of  the  Clejiry  to  Politit^,  The,  92 ; 
there  never  haa  l*t't  ii  a  eb-riral  part)  in 
KiigLmd  as  opposed  tu  ii  natioiiul  purty^  93; 
riwu  of  the  llutfli^h  Diureh  unlike'  that 
of  the  Irinb  Chunh,  97  ;  the  synodiciil 
ffj'stem  of  thi*  niuirnt  Chunh  a  proof  of 
Nr]i(eMiii:tnHhi]],  \}^J;  loyal  members  of  the 
tJhurch  run  nevir  ihmw  theui»elve.s  into 
the  urJiiH  of  iiny  ikjlitiriil  partVi  101 ;  Tro* 
teHtitnfiKni  hnri  no  hntoncul  iioiinettion 
with  Ike  pii»t  of  Chrintianitv,  102;  Uiaaent 
u  ulu«H-i'iili^iuji,  1U3 ;  Komonformist* 
almost  iiu^iomitt'ly  Liberulii  in  politie^ 
ItJi ;  llomun  Csithnlics  on  the  other  hauii 
ullrsi-Cous.ert*tit.ive?H,  KM;  Hornclhiiig  more 
Ihnn  neutmlity  ihjw  if  quired  on  the  piirt 
of  Kn^Ei^h  Chur»hmf'u,  105;  the  question 
of  the  duy — **  What  are  to  be  hencefur- 
mmrd  the  >»unctif'n«  of  civil  imthority  r  " 
108 ;  no  other  widely  accipted  mand  eode 
rmdy  to  rcphii-e  Chriiitianity,  109 ;  a  twofold 
reafttju  why  the  State  euniio't  hold  aloof  I'roiu 
relipous  'and  moral  ciuestions,  111  ;  the 
only  entity  lUlfllling  all  the  requirtHiiondi- 
\iunti  of  a  rori-ei'tiug  monil  lone  h  thv 
Church  of  EuKl^md,  1 14 ;  the  Catholic  wchool 
niyut  vindicau*  its  right  to  leach  the  people 
by  its  ftucieBtf  in  earrvin^  ont  &;»lutan'  re- 


facmi.  lid;  th«  ekrjy  wmtt  iifi4  «altr  nto  j 
thAiliaereofiiienpwtTpotiiaBi,  hut  4  " 
thmualTet  to  natioiul  out  maal  ] 

lis. 

K  ition  in  France.  Thr,  303;  thf 

,  303 ;  the  Po«itiTistv  3ai ;  tha 
itaciooaiist  Sp«rit3itaUft%  <30d ;  the  Chriafin 
Mjtelkts,  305 ;  the  Pkt)Ce«laiit[V  90e ;  the 
CBl  CKthoUn^  309;  tlie  Ulmmontaaat 
310. 
ly  of  Arhiltea,  The,  to  the  Envvvii  «f| 
uoeiaiioii,  MU  i 

1  Ahe<id ;  or,  Thi?  Wamioga  of  Ctiiiinilia,  [ 
858;  tho  fixMl  of  three  oiMciil  daaifoi 
han^uir  over  the  future  of  J^ngloa  ~ 
polilkai  ■rareiDocv  of  the  lower  eioaa^ 
m-,  the  fiefonu  ^iU  of  1S67  tmurfand 
the  command  of  the  reproaetitailoB  fnm  th» 
hands  of  the  propertaod  fUoopiii  to  thiMp  il 
the  ^ira^o-rooeivinj^  ekaws,  S5B ;  tltey  an 
the  portion  of  the  oommu&ity  leaal  cobk 
petent  to  jo/dge  political  maeatuns*  8$7; 
the  Hooie  of  Commons  majOMenenite  iaiu 
lur  ftoemhlage  of  diques^  871 ;  our  nuia 
lecurity  will  be  in  the  wider  diJfhaioD  if 
properfr,  ^77. 

Riuiian  Idvlls,  73^ ;    Koltsors  poems,  '*TV 
Abundant  Hjirre«t,*'  735;  **Thc  Moww;' 


Ijoero, 


*Tlie 


Srubboni 
inlK  , 


r37 ;     Nikitin'a 

Father,"  739  ;  "  B'urlak,"  742 ;  **  A  W 

Night  in  the  Yilk?e;*  744. 

Sui£LD  of  Ai'hilleii,  The,  329. 

Specuhitire  Method,  The,  814  ;  impoadhk  to 
draw  a  line  between  the  know^able  and  thc^ 
unknowable,  815:  eareful  otwenratiou  of 
facta  the  first  condition  of  knowledgo.  816; 
supporters  of  the  experimental  meli^eoai- 
pelled  to  do  homai^e  to  the  6p«culiitbe 
method,  818;  Mr.  Lewet  ^rcauu  Comtiiai, 
819. 

Tonv  Vrvm^  The,  822;  naiiiitmiriTr  ^vrn  U 
the  Torj'  party  by  uewipiqiera  wluch  call 
themif4)lvca  Liberal,  824 ;  popular  opinion 
and  a  strong  pret«ii  insepaiDlde,  H2fi:  ho* 
far  tlie  Conservative  press   i  {\m' 

scrvativc  opinion,  827 ;  how  ivt^ 

univpre&entcd,  828;  &ciireir\  Ua» 

juuraaliiit^,  832 ;  a  glance  at  tikv  t-xiMng 
Congeriutive  journals,  834;  what  isn-quimi 
to  6U[qdement  them,  837. 

Treatnient  of  thy  Body  ufti  r  BcnUi.  IV. 
319  J  coiLsidered  from  the  point  of  vim  uf 
utility,  322 ;  from  tluit  of  si^ntiniirnt,  SH^ 

ULTnAMOiiTANiHM  aud  Christiunity,  <^;  n* 
murkii  on  Mr.  Stephen^s  ni^^tnent,  tt&; 
proof  that  the  Cliunh  i.^  .-^oiuirate  Mid 
Huprcmt'  from  (he  documenta  ol  the  £Aab- 
hrilied  Churtb  nf  J":n;>land,  6«<*  ;  of  Un- 
Kirk  of  Scotland,  699;  of  the  Free  Kirk 
of  Scotland,  700 ;  from  the  histor;^  of  ih*" 
Free  Churchew  of  Knglaud,  701, 

UniverHiiiv^ :  Artual  and  Ideal,  657. 

Why  inn  I  a  Cbri«itian  ?  o4o;  bin-auM'  tb** 
ChritiUttn  thfory  exphuTin  pjui^t  and  prcwnt 
hLsiivry  reasontibly  and  miturully,  and  iio 
otlier  theory  can, '551. 
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